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know, with a mightier conviction than logic lips; the calm brow eneiicled uith the chops 
or philosophy can impart — that it is the one still Ho wing from the thorn wounds; the neaily- 

1 . 1 1 \ >1 V, 1 ITT J V _ 1 11 1 1 _ 1 . 


countenance that we shall all see again. 


closed lids , the damp adhesive hair; and, above 




Wc have, in fact, received this sacred like- all, the spiritual eloquence of the whole seeming 
ness so implicitly, and with so unquestioning a to say, in the words of an inscription beneath, 
faith, that we have hardly cared to examine into “ Thus, that thou mightiest live” 


its origin, or to acquaint ouisclves with the 
historic data on which it may be suppoited. 


I was still a boy when, for purposes of study, 
I started on a walking* expedition into Italy , 


London, JVMJVHl 1, l MU. 


AN EXAMINATION 

INTO THE 

ANTIQUITY OP THE LIKENESS 
OP OUli BLESSED LOUD. 

LY THOMAS IIEAPI1Y. 
IXTJlODUClOHY. 




si! 


V^\\ 


mo yost the ideas con- 
liectec ^ with our hadh 
that are not absolutely 
GPlill If! vouched by mspira- 
tion, perhaps there is 
none more universally 
^ accepted and cherish- 
ed by the Christian 
world than that of the authenticity 
and verisimilitude of the received 


The question has, however, been recently | and the prospect of seeing the original of ruy 
mooted by more than one foreign water of ] picture, winch I learnt from some writing at 
note, tilt ether tec have amj ei icJence at all of the the back, existed in the sacristy of St. Peter’s, 
authenticity (even comparatively) of the ic- formed no small part of my anticipations I 
ceived likeness? One author (M. Didion) arrived at Genoa, where was a picture like mine, 
considering it to be a compilation of aueces but asserted to be “older and much more sacred, 
sum generations of ai lists, each adding a tiait inasmuch as it was actually painted by St. Luke, 
of expression, or altering a feature, till it and sent by our Lord himself to an eastern 
became such as we now have it ; > another monarch.” That it was supeiior in any respect 
author asserting that the “ideal likeness” to mine I could not admit ; however, I would 
spiung into existence as the work and the look at it. This was stated to be impossible, 
invention of some unknown artist of the dark excepting on one . day of the year, and then 
acres. To suppoit either of these positions it only aftei confession, and other religious ob- 
\rouid be requisite to show that there existed a servances impossible to a Protestant 
period of the Christian era, however remote. Arrived at Home, my first visit was to St. 
m which the likeness did not exist. This Petei’s.. It was night, and the dark mass of 
negative proof, however, these objectors have j the basilica standing out in quiet, still subli- 
o nutted to supply, and if they cannot do so, | mity against the blue night sky, reminded me 
but if, on the contiary, the existence of this j of the quiet stillness of the picture treasured 
poi trait can be satisfactorily established from ! up within. It was late at night, and the door 
ao’e to age up to the first century itself, we was shut; there was, therefore, no alternative 

mav safelv dismiss both objections as instances | but to wait till the morrow ; but oh, how small, 
„ A . , > .1 *' i 


While assuming to be evidenced 
by no such irrefragable authority as that 
M of the sacred canon, it has so associated 
cj itself willi our thoughts, and so entirely 
occupied our concept ions, that it forms in 
our minds an inseparable concomitant to the 
scenes related therein. 

Conversant with it as we all are from our 
childhood, yet early familiarity, so apt to blunt 
our sensibility in most things, does not m the 
least affect the peculiar power— it might be 
termed eloquence— with which it addresses 
itself to our understandings. < 

Transmitted to us from an age m which the 
productions of pictorial art were either con- 
ventional to inanity or utteily debased, it 
stands entirely by itself for purity, for power 
of conception, and for a style ol Art belonging 
to no period, and related to none other. 
Archaic in its grand simplicity, it is yet dis- 
tinctively individual and portrait-like in its 
type. Whether portrayed in humility, m 
suffering, or in triumph, though sometimes 
severe and rugged, it is still always dignified 
and majestic; it addresses itself by its infinite 
tenderness, and at the same time by its 
strength of character, so directly to the higher 
sympathies and aspirations of our nature, that 
we accept it at once with nndoubting, almost 
instinctive, faith as the veritable counterpart of 
the divine original. We can, in fact, hardly 
imagine of any other as possible ; and this divine 
image, moving and acting amidst the scenes oi 
the gospel narrative, is perhaps more than any 
other indelibly impressed upon the mental 
retina. We see it meekly submitting to the 
baptismal rite in Jordan ; in contest with the 
subtle power of darkness in the desert ; teach- 
ing a new, and a greater, humanity on the 
mount ; we even hear from its lips the cry of 
the very founts of the heart, broken up from 
their inmost depths at Gethsemane. Wonder- 
stricken, we behold it at the supreme moment 
of « Eloi, Eloi, lama sabaohihani ? ” W e see it 
in the dark stillness of the three days, at the 
infinite moment of the resurrection; and we 


of those clcstiuctive theories of which Ereneli how clean, how disappointing did the cat) idral 
positiveism on the one hand, and German neo- look in the morning, I will not stay co de- 
ioo-y 0 ix the other, are but too piolific. scribe my impressions on entering. I looked 

*There can hardly he a doubt that the round for my picture, but it was # not there ; 
state of uncertainty (critically speaking) in numberless others were there certainly, capital 
vviiich the question has remained has been in pictures most of them, many magnificent, but 

o. r e a t pait owing to the confused state of the the likenesses, in allot them, to my thinking, 

materials offered for investigation. Number- were but lifeless copies of mine. Again and 
hkcncKoTour blessed Lord." less pictures doubtless exist of liigb antiquity, again did I search through every chapel, and 

m;u in Iia PvMf>nrWi the history of which, could it be exin- every corner ; it was not to be lound. I ap- 

eated from the mass of tradition and legend pealed to an official, but he knew nothing of it. 

with which it is intermixed, would probably While arguing with him that he must he mis- 

be conclusive of the question. Ti adit ion is taken, an ecclesiastic in violet (I piesumc he 

poetic, is patriotic, is religious, is anything but was a bishop) mildly asked me what I wanted, 

historic or critical ; and however tempting the Having explained myself, lie said that it would 
occasion may be to make use of it, yet in an be impossible to comply with my request to 
inquiry of this nature, excepting in those cases see the picture; it was there certainly^ but 
where it may be supported by extrinsic evi- kept with other sacred relics ill the sacristy, 
dences, we have no choice but to lay it aside, over the large statue of St. Veronica, on whose 
Another difficulty exists in the jealousy with handkerchief the miraculous picture was lm- 
which many most important pictures are secluded printed; but its sanctity; was such that no one 
from the public gaze. In some instances (as is was allowed to inspect it, excepting the Holy 
the case with the antique picture at St. Barto- Bather and two of the sacred conclave, and 
lomeo in Genoa) they may ceitainly be viewed they only on one day of the year (Palm Sun- 
j on some one particular clay in the year; in day), after absolution and communion. In 
! others any inspection is * simply impossible my ignorance I tried the effect of a dollar on 
! excepting to some few of the highest dignitai ies the bishop, but, smiling, he put my hand aside, 
of the church. This exclusiveness is the more saying, “My dear boy, I am sorry, but I can 

to be regretted as it exists principally— indeed, do nothing for you.” 

I rniriit say, exclusively— with reference to Some years after this occurred, I again 
those 3 very works that from their veritable visited Italy, as well as other parts of Europe, 
antiquity would be likely to afford the most for the purpose of collecting materials for this 
valuable information. work. There was certainly no lack of matter - 

It is now many years since I made my first to go upon, but the difficulty was how to apply 
journey to Italy to investigate this question, it. Christian symbolism spoke an unknown 
When quite a child I had possessed myself of language to me, and I had no one near to in- 
an old copy of an antique portrait of our Lord, terpret it ; consequently I was unable to avail 
on which, with perhaps childish partiality and myself of the evidence it offered of the anti- 
enthusiasm, I set an extraordinary value. It quity of those monuments oil which it might 
was represented as depicted on the folds of a be employed. I was also deficient in the 


of our Lord, miraculously imprinted on the of the chaos of materials I had collected, I 
cloth as he lay in the. sepulchre. I often tried, turned my attention to these points, and after 
but could never succeed in bringing myself to the lapse of a few more years, set out op 
accept this last fact; but the picture was another journey to pursue the same invest!- 
hardly the less valuable in my estimation on gallon. My studies in Christian symbolism 
that account, As a work of Art it was such had brought to t my notice the existence of 
as the criticism of the schools would reject ; Christian antiquities .on an extensive scale at 
but, oh, how touching ! never have I elsewhere the town of Arles in the south of 3f«mc& 
met with any picture in which was so perfectly Accordingly, I arranged to make that mj first 
represented the calm mystery of death so thinly resting-place. Being a, stranger in the lowix, 
veiling the divine life behind. How touching, * ^ cn ^ 0 f thia picture will b&$Mn iu&i&tara number 
how soul-appealing were the slighily-parted of tue Art-Jaumut t ^ . 1 
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I did not know how or where io look for that 
I was in quest of The Gothic chinches were 
numerous, and eminently noteworthy, hut they 
did not contain exactly the thing wanted. 
There was certainly a building with the name 
“ Mnstc ” over the door, but it was not yet 
open; and supposing it io contain only the usual 
objects to be found m the collection of a iifth- 
rate town, 1 put off my visit to it till after I 
had explored the eliuiches and other places 
where I might expect the Christian monu- 
ments to be found. On returning to it in the 
afternoon, it was past the hour for closing, and 
a pleasant gteen lane, by the side of a stream, 
presenting itself not many yards off, leading ! 
towards what looked like a gothic tower peer- 
ing above a clump of trees m the distance, I 
determined on finishing the day in the fields. 
The lane kept by the stream for about a mile 
and a half, between rows of wild fig-trees and 
poplars, with corn-fields and orchards on each 
side > Soon it became a mere footpath, which 
bending to the left in the direction of the 
gothic tower, led across the brook, and entered 
a field covered with high fem and bramble, 
amongst which, and almost hidden by the 
undergrowth, were numerous blocks of grey 
stone, but, as they did not present any feature 
to call for particular remark, I passed them 
without further inspection. On crossing a 
hedge, however, the scene presented a now 
aspect. Eanged regularly on each side of the 
path, as far as the eye could reach, were two 
rows of grey stone sepulchres placed end to 
end in close proximity. Soon double and 
treble rows presented themselves, and then a 
thickly scattered mass of them, extending far 
into the fields . on each side. I was in the 
celebrated Christian cemetery. I had asked 
the direction to it several times, but could get 
no information ; if I had inquired for the Elis- 
camp (corruption of Elysian fields), I should 
have been told at once. The monuments weie 
for the most part of the earliest period, as was 
at once apparent by their construction (to hold 
two sarcophagi), the character of the Chris- 
tian symbols represented on them, and these 
symbols being sometimes accompanied by the 
pagan D. M. (Diis Manibus), a practice which, 
though not infrequent in the first age of the 
church, fell into disuse after the second century. 
Another characteristic of the earlier Chris- 
tian monuments is the entire absence on them 
of all mention of the rank or position of the 
deceased. In the infancy of the church, when 
every rank of society from the senator to the 
slave was included amongst its number, the 
practice of ignoring all earthly distinctions on 
monuments was the silent, but appropriate, 
expression of a creed that, recognised all as 
emancipated in the freedom of the gospel. 
Emblems there were certainly, but such only 
as trod all earthly distinctions in the dust. 


leave us in not a moment’s doubt of either the 1 
elevated rank or tiie distinguished virtue of , 
their occupants. This practice may be oh- j 
served at a later period than the twelfth cen- | 
tury, but the simple language that spoke the ! 
sure and certain hope of the persecuted con- j 
veit addresses us, after a lapse of seventeen oi j 
eighteen centuries, m language as distinct and ! 
as suggestive as when fust wiitten; while we j 
regard the blazonry of the heralds, and the long 
libt of boasted virtues, but as of the caillt — 
earthy and unprofitable. 

"Further on, and at the end of the long line 
of grey sepulchres, were the remains of a 
church, parts of which must he coeval with 
the cemetery itself, the foundations and por- 
tions of the walls being of the construction of 
the earliest penod of our era. After ages, 
however, brought to it considerable additions. 
The massive tower-like columns — of a breadth 
vastly disproportioned to their height, solid, 
simple, without either capitals or feet, and 
supporting an arched stone roof — were pio- 
bably the work of the seventh or eighth centu- 
ries ; while the entrance, the gothic tower, (that 
I had seen above the trees), and the walls, 
richly decorated with frescoes still fresh and 
brilliant, are probably the production of three 
centuries later. But the floor of the building 
was the part that attracted most of my atten- 
tion. Eanged thickly over it, leaving barely 
space to walk between, with the lids off, ex- 
posing the remains within, were the earthen 
pots, the sarcophagi, the coffins, and other 
human receptacles from the cemetery outside. 
Here might be seen a leaden coffin with what 
was once a bishop, portions of Ins episcopal 
paraphernalia still remaining ; next, an earthen 
pot, m which were the charred bones of a 
pagan; next to that, the sarcophagus with 

the Christian anagram (the ), and its 

almost powdered hones within ; one receptacle 
held the dust of (from the dale attached to it) 
one of the last of the pagans. A curious 
person I have often thought this last of the 


The anagram of our Lord 



pagans must have been; how strangely he mum 
have lelt, with the whole world besides himself 
passed on to another thing, and he still wor- 
shipping" Ban and Apollo ! Undoubtedly lie 
most conscientiously poured out a filiation 
before sipping his olaict; but what of hU 
sacrifices, and what conveniences had lie for 
making them? Beyond question he was one 
of those wise persons w ho consider the world to 
have gone wrong to the exact device that it 
had advanced; but was lie inspected by Jus 
neighbours as rejnesenlmg the good old times, 
or was he jeered at by the boys m the streets'" 
That he held on doggedly io the last may he 
inferred fiom an inscription of the seventh 
century, u vi .u, cuhlivs : anto.ww vixit. 
lxxii. 

What I had seen in the evening made me 
the more impatient to visit the museum next 
day; so I lost no time in the morning in 
getting there. Immediately on entering 1 
found myself surrounded with relics in the 
shape of sarcophagi enriched with sculptures, 
exquisite glass vases, jewellery, cups, lamps, <%c , 
all affording unmistakable evidence of then 
Christian origin. This was more than I had 
looked for ; but on examining the sculptures, 
I was delighted to find several undoubted 
instances of the likeness I was in search of. 
On one sarcophagus might be seen our Loul 
giving the gospels to the evangelists ; on 
another, Peter’s repentance, with our Lord 
admonishing him; then one of the Nativity, 
and many others, some of which showed in- 
dubitable evidences of there being an existing 
and recognised type of likeness, which the 
sculptor aimed, with more or less success, at 
imitating. I had thus fallen upon a mass of 
most interesting matter, bearing dnecily on 
the especial object of my journey, and having 
my drawing materials with me, I devoted some 
days to making copies of the most inlcicstmg 
of the monuments. These will be given m 
due order, after others of a still earlier date 
have been treated of. 

One beautiful design on a lamp, though it 
may be somewhat beside the purpose of this 




the cross, 
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the alpha* and the omega, sometimes the three 
combined with the emblem of eternity, thus, 


mi then there was the dove with the 
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olive branch, the leaf fallen from the tree, the 
fish, typical of the present state of the occupant 
oi the sepiiichre as passing through the mystic 
J omon, and others, reminding us of many things, 
that in the hurry of this journey of ours we are 
but too apt to overlook. Neither was any men- 
tion made of the virtues of the deceased ; a 
simple expression of affection, with the words 
ifipttce? was all to bo read in the inscriptions. 
But as we pass a little further, monuments of a 
later period" (twelfth century work), covered 
With coats of arms and glowing inscriptions, j 
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Another especially beautiful idea was repre- 
sented on the saicoplmgus of an infant. An 
exquisitely conceived figmc of our Lord stand- 
ing by the tree of life, the fruit of which he 
was bringing to the occupant. In one sculpture 
of the raising of Lazarus, the likeness and the 
accessories were depicted under the conven- 
tional forms prevalent in the first few ycais 
of the church, an instance of which, from the 
catacombs of Lome, representing the same 
subject, and almost precisely similar to the one 
at Arles, will be given hereafter. A second 
instance in the museum, of our Lord pre- 
senting the gospels, contained the inscription 
“ The Lord gives the Word” — a sketch of which 
is introduced on this page. Close by might be 
seen our Lord as the good shepherd cariy- 
ing a wounded lamb across the typical river — 
“ Though thou pass through the waters they 
shall not oveiilow thee. 33 Other works figured 
the Divine form under the type of Jonah, of 
Noah, of Abraham. The heads of some of 
these had been purposely obliterated by the 
chisel, an act to be asenbed either to the 


religious scruples entertained by some of the 
first Christians as to the propriety of making 
any representation of the Divine peison, 01 
to the profanity of the pagan multitude, an 
especial instance of which will be given pre- 
sently. 

What I had seen at Arles had ceitainly led 
me to expect that the eailiest and most trust- 
worthy instances of the likeness I was m 
search of wcie to be sought for in the Christian 
cemeteiies; but on my visit to the Roman 
catacombs I was quite astonished at the abun- 
dance o f m at erials with which I was surroun ded — 
fresco-paintings, sculptures, and inscriptions in 
profusion; but most of the contents, including 
the glass tazza and the metal woik, had been 
removed to the various museums and private 
collections in the city. How to get at them, 
and, m the absence of any catalogue or descrip- 
tion, how to ascertain their dates or whence 
they were taken, was the great difficulty that 
presented itself. It occurred to me to apply 
to the Father P. Garrucci, so celebrated for 
his woiks on Christian iconography; but I 



knew not where to find him — besides, 1 was a 
perfect stranger in the place. At last a fortu- 
nate introduction brought me in contact with 
the very person who could best help me. The 
Rev. Patter Tebay has long enjoyed an almost 
European reputation for his erudition in Chris- 
tian antiquities. On my mentioning my pur- 
pose and what I stood in need of to him, I 
was received with a kindness and attention 
that it would be difficult to describe. He had 
himself been engaged some years previously 
on a somewhat similar subject; but other 
avocations having obliged him to lay it aside, 
many of the valuable notes made during 
his investigations he placed at my disposal, 
and whatever information >1 stood in need of 
respecting dates, the whereabouts of different 
objects, or the significance of certain symbols, 
was afforded with a readiness and kindness I 
can hardly do justice to. He also introduced 
me to the celebrated P. Garrucci, whom I 
have mentioned above, who afforded me much 
valuable assistance. 

Even with Rather Tebay 3 s help, it was no 
light work to select and note down those 
objects that more especially illustrated my 
subject. I had to look for them in all con- 
ceivable sorts of places— in the catacombs, in 
the museums of the Yatiean and the Lateran, 


hi the private and reserved cabinets in these 
museums (shown, with an infinity of reluct- 
ance and difficulties), in the private collections 
of the colleges, in the private collections of the 
laity, in churches, in crypts, in curiosity shops, 
and even in the curiosity stalls in the streets. 
Having made what acquaintance I was able 
with such materials as the place afforded, I 
had next to obtain permission to make copies 
from such of them as were most suited to my 
purpose, 

I know not from what cause it may proceed, 
but there exists in Rome a singular disinclina- 
tion on the part of the officials connected with 
the museums to show to their full extent ^ the 
collections committed to their charge, This is 
the case even with those parts to which free 
access is permitted. After having visited a 
place again and again for months, it is no un- 
common thing to find that you are still a 
stranger to the greater, and perhaps the more 
important, part of the museum; but should 
there be any room or cabinet to which the 
regulations allow only of a more restricted 
access, the difficulties placed in the way of an 
inspection by the custocle are often almost in- 
surmountable, Any inquiry for a particular ob- 
ject is usually met* by a fiat denial of its ex- 
istence, and it is only after letting the official 


know that you are certain it is in his posses- 
sion, that he informs you that an order from the 
Cardinal Vicar, or some such functionary, is 
the one thing leqnisite. On this point also 
his information is always, and apparently inten- 
tionally, mcoirect, the functionary to whom he 
refers yon having neither powder nor authonty 
in the matter A return to the museum official 
only results in a shiug of the shoulders, and a 
reference again to the same Cardinal. Many 
of my English friends would suggest a very 
simple way of overcoming the difficulty ; but it 
is one that with the class of persons who con- 
stitute ihe official staff of the more impoitant 
collections, is not readily available. One can 
offer a few pauls to a custode in plain clothes ; 
but scarcely to a dignitary of the church. I 
had certainly tried it once when a boy, as I 
have already said ; hut the success of the ex- 
periment was not such as to encourage me to 
renew the attempt. 

The difficulties in the way of obtaining per- 
mission to sketch from a few even of the most ac- 
cessible objects seemed absolutely insurmount- 
able. Some of the mosaics in the churches 
seemed to be regarded with peculiar jealousy 
Permission to draw in the catacombs could 
only be obtained from the Cardinal Vicar; but 
it was of no use applying, it had been granted 
on one occasion, but would never be again. 
Certain ancient pictures in the churches were 
not only too sacred to be copied, but might not 
even be looked at : others might certainly be 
seen on one day of the year, but then only for 
a very short time. To certain officials in the 
Vatican the bare suggestion of making a sketch 
from any of the contents of the cases was 
enough to make them si and aghast at my au- 
dacity 3 whilst the very existence of some things 
that I knew to be there was strenuously and 
voeifeiously denied. Nevertheless, of all of 
these things, even of the last, before I had 
done I had made such copies as I wanted; but 
not without an infinity of labour in vain, of 
disappointment, and loss of precious time, was 
this accomplished. One mosaic in the Church 
of St. Paul being of especial interest, I ven- 
tured to pull out my sketch-book, when I 
was immediately stopped by a paity of papal 

f endarracs quartered in the building, and my 
rawing materials searched as if they con- 
tained something contraband or dangerous. 
To my query as to who could give me the 
requisite permission, the officer in command 
told me that no one could; the cleik of the 
works, that the Vicar-general was the per- 
son ; while a young ecclesiastic mentioned the 
Major-duomo Inspector of Sacred Apostolic 
palaces. This last I found was the most likely 
person to apply to ; hut where to find him was 
the question. First I was directed to the 
Vatican. He had an office there which no one 
ever visited. I had better try at the Quirinal; 
and true enough, in a dark subterranean pas- 
sage under that palace — so dark that it was 
lighted with gas all day, and so long that it 
contained the names of more than a hundred 
different ecclesiastics on more than a hundred 
doors — on one of them did I find the name of 
the Major-duomo. No one answered the bell, 
but an aperture in the door for letters enabled 
me to drop my memorial through. After drop- 
ping three more memorials through that aper- 
ture, and several letters entreating an answer, 
and becoming rather tired, I was informed on 
the last visit, by a My who was passing, that 
no one lived in those apartments, and that , the 
Major-duomo had removed to the Other side' of 
the quadrangle: three' weeks more were spent 
in memorializing that side of the palace with 
no greater success. At last I was directed 
to a small attic apartment over the stables— 
the Major’s private residence, the others Were 
only his places of business. Here my first ap- 
plication was at once successful, as far at least 
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as seeing the Major was concerned; for on 
ringing, the door was immediately opened by a 
fat jovial old gentleman, in what appeared to 
he a decided dishabille — nothing being apparent 
hut a fat face, bald head, a flannel gown, and 
bare feet. This dress I found afterwards to 
be the correct thing for a Dominican, who 
being classed amongst the upper two thousand 
in the church, is not a little particular on the 
subject of dress. He received me with a jovial 
chuckling laugh, which was repeated again and 
again as I described my repeated visits to his 
places of business. At length, putting his 
hand on my shoulder, he said, “ My dear Sig- 
nore, I can do nothing for you. I really would 
if I could, but I can’t.” And as to who could, 

“ Really he did not know. Did I know Mon- 
signore Talbot ? 53 “ No. 33 “ Did I know Car- 
dinal Wiseman? 33 “No; but I brought a 
parcel from England for him, and before I left 
I was told by his secretary that I might apply 
to him in any such emergency. 33 “Then, 33 
added my friend, “he is the very man. Go 
to him directly. If he can’t do if, no one 
can. 53 "But is there no regular official to 
apply to ? 33 “Yes, certainly, I am the proper 
official; but I can 3 1 do it 33 Equally unsuccessful 
results followed my applications to diffident 
functionaries for permission to draw in the 
catacombs and the reserved cabinets of the 
Vatican, Lateran, &c. I knew nothing of M 
Talbot; Bather Tebay could not help me in 
this. In desperation I wrote to Cardinal 
Wiseman; but I suppose it was owing to 
his ill-health that I received no answer. A 
German acquaintance, whom I met whilst on 
aie of my bootless errands, suggested an appli- 
cation to our consul. When he wanted any- 
thing of the kind, he went to his consul, who 
got it for him without difficulty. The sug- 
gestion seeming a good one, 1 started off at 
once for the Via del Croce, and ascended the 
long stairs to our consul's office. Tlieie I re- 
ceived the satisfactory information that I must 
first obtain some sort # of inexplicable commu- 
nication from the constat ui cd authorities, and the 
consul would then endorse the application 

This piece of circumlocution nearly exhausted 
the little stock of patience I had yet left. Hud 
I been in pursuit of* anything else, I should have 
been dead beat. I had been for months engaged 
in these fruitless applications, — the hot season 
had commenced,* — the time for my leaving 
Rome had arrived, and here I was, occupied 
all day walking m the glaring sun from one 
office to another without foi warding my pur- 
pose one bit. But I was not to be baulked ; 
as a dernier rmort, I would write to Antonelli 
himself ; he was despotic in Rome ; he could 
do anything. I must confess I did not antici- 
pate success; hut in the event of failure, I 
should at least have the satisfaction of knowing 
I had left no means untried, I wrote my 
memorial, — toiled through the white streets 
reflecting the burning mid-day sun, up the 
long stairs of the Vatican, the Swiss guards 
arranging their walk on each landing so 
that they kept their eyes on me all the way 
up, — past the gorgeous entrance to the papal 
apartments,-— up to the attic story, to an ante- 
room, in which were more than the usual allow- 
ance of languishing liveried servants. I left 
' my memorial, and was told to call for an answer 
, , in three days; At the end of the three days, 

’ again through the burning mid-day sun, up the 
• 1 longistqis to the ante-room on the attic story. 
There was “No answer, 33 “ W as his Eminence 
within? 33 “Yes/ 3 I sent in my card This 
proceeding brought out an ecclesiastic in violet, 
who, after a short, query and a moment’s sharp 
inspection, commanded me to put down my 1 
, , hat, hook, and stick, and follow; and in one ■ 

‘ mp’ment more I found myself in the smallest, 

, buf choicest of apartments — alone with the 
<; -* ^'Cardinal A kindly shake of the hand, and a : 

'* ‘ 1 ■ 1 1 ■:; ju - 1 — * — — 

most kindly request to know what he could do so I went to my friend of the bare feet and 

for me, made me sanguine of success at once, , flannel dressing-gown.^ He could do nothing 
and I preferred my requests. “Might I have per- j for me ; 1 must go again to Antonelli.^ I many 
mission to make a slight sketch from a mosaic in I did get my five days, and some additions after- 

the Basilica St. Paul’s ? 33 fltori d porlo . II. E. wards ; but it was by dint of such an amount 

looked most gracious. “ Might I make some of memorializing, of letter writing, of worrying 

studies m the catacombs ? 33 H. E 3 s expression of officials, and I am ashamed to say, of expie- 

relaxed a little. “ Might I make some notes of hie rhetoric, that I am convinced my requests 

the objects in the Lateran museum? 33 II. E. were conceded at last to get rid of my peril- 

looked grave ; lie would do what he could for nacity. # 

me. He could not promise , but he would use If the obstructiveness of the superior officials 

such influence as he possessed with the respec- was thus annoying, that of the inferior ones 

tive officials; in any case I should hear from was scarcely less so. One range of catacombs 

him in thiee days. II. E was delighted to was of particular importance to me from the 

find that 1 took an interest in these studies number and the antiquity of the pictures it J 

I mentioned the particular purpose I had in contained ; consequently, I had visited it for | 

view ; indeed, without putting a question, II E purposes of study oftener than the others, and j 

had managed to get it out of me. He entered had fee’d the custode accoidingly; but, on 1 

into it with the greatest apparent interest,— showing my drawings to a person well ae- j 

the work was an important one, — it had never quainted with the place, he remarked that I j 

been done, — it ought to be done, — and lie had omitted to notice several works that boie | 

should be so gratified if he could be the means particularly on my subject. Professing myself » 

of forwarding it in any way. I should hear quite ignorant of their existence, he offered to ‘ 

from him in three days. Emboldened by the go with me and point them out. Being well 

reception these requests had met with, I ven- acquainted with all the countless lamifications » 

tured upon the most daring of all: “Would of the catacombs, he took me at once to a 

H. E. obtain for me permission for the pene- series quite new to me, and undcilying those 

traliaof the Vatican? 33 This seemed almost too in which I had been making my studies. I at ! 

much for H. E , but I should certainly hear from once saw the value of the works that I had 

him in three days. Two more shakes of the overlooked, and turning angrily on the custode, j 

hands (I have since learnt that I ought to have who had received so many of my fees, asked 

kissed II E 3 s hand), and I retired delighted, him why he had not shown pie these: “He did ; 

Nor was I disappointed; on the second day not know that his Signore wished to see them 33 j 

came the much-coveted permission (that for I was in a dilemma; I could not neglect j 

the Vatican included), signed by the respective the valuable material thus unexpectedly brought j 

officials, and prominent amongst the lest, by to my notice; but ray stay m Rome was < 

rny identical friend of the bare feet and flannel limited to a few hours— till the next day at i 

dressing-gown, the Major-duomo. The per- farthest, I therefore determined to get the 

mission for the Vatican was of infinitely more studies I wanted by passing the night in the 

importance than the others. Stored up *in cer- catacombs Some objections were made by 

tain rooms, there were precious, inestimably the man in charge of them, but these yielding 

precious relics, that threw a new and unex- to the usual arguments, it was arranged that I 

pected light on the question I was engaged should go down immediately, and he forgotten, , 

upon. A series of pictures of our Saviour and and I should be called for at an early hour in 

the apostles, enamelled in gold, on glass cups the morning. Having provided myself with 

and paterae of the first and second centuries, candles to last the required time, a box of 

beyond description unique and precious, and lueifer matches, ancl adjusted other prehmi- 

wliicli had never yet been given to the woild. naries, I descended, I must confess lo having 

How elated I was when, one burning day, felt an undefinablo sort of sensation, on hearing 

I walked at eleven o 3 clock (the opening hour) to the door closed and locked behind mo, and 

the Vatican to present nay credentials The finding myself alone, some eighty feci below 

long walk between the white glaring walls ground, in the long dark passages, the only ' 

reflecting the fierce sun was nothing ; I was living being amidst the thousands of cleail j 

successful ; I had (blessings on Antonelli !) lying around me. I hesitated a moment : but ’ 

got into the very penetralia of the Vatican, remembering I had so often been down 

and the precious relies of the primitive church before during the day, and that night could ; 

would by my means he made known to the make not the least difference, I went on. 

world. How little did I then, notwithstanding Deeming it most prudent to commence pro- 

tlie experience I had had, know of Italian eeedings by assuring myself, beyond the poa- 

officials ! I presented my order. The princi- sibility of a doubt, that I knew my way, E 1 

pal custode was not there ; ouly his vice, and determined to make notes of distances and of 

he could not admit me, as his superior must such things as I passed. I had some distance 

first countersign my order* “ Where was he ? 33 to go underground. I had numerous turnings 

At prayers somewhere, and could not be dis* to make through the narrowest passages, one 

turbed, — he was an Archbishop. “Would he of which was so exactly like the other, that it 

be there to-morrow? 33 “Probably. 33 A repe- was almost impossible to distinguish between 

tition of burning walk next day. Museum them, further on, my path lay through ground 

closed : it was a grand festa, though nothing with which I was unacquainted ; therefore I 
of the kind was apparent in the life outside, made notes in my sketch-book of every object 
Went again next^ day; museum closed— *a I passed that might serve as a landmark; I 

minor festa. Again next day; museum was also counted the number of passages to the 
closed— a vacation, ^ The next day was Sun- right and to the left, and especially noted the 
day. On the Monday I was sure to see the position of a yawning well, or chasm, that lay 
Archbishop and to get my order signed, and without parapet or guard right in my patli, 

sure enough I did see him; but I could see at and which communicated perpendicularly with 

a glance my order was anything but agreeable a still lower series of excavations, Then there 

to him. He left me waiting more than an was the inclined plain to he mailed, that led 

hour, and then informed me that the permission me down through no end of abrupt turnings and 

was for five days only, that the five days had windings to the series of catacombs below, 
already expired ; but of his own mere grace Having carefully noted all these things, and 
and singular good pleasure he would permit especially the position of a long Her of open 
me to study for that day only. It wanting graves in which the remains were in a re* 
then but two hours of the time of closing, I markable state of preservation, I retraced my 
declined the permission, and 1 am afraid I was steps to the entrance-door, to assure myself 
very angry. It was too late to see Antonelli, that I knew the way back : the result being 
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satisfactory, I returned and commenced my 
operations. I was soon so engaged on my 
woik that I quite foigot tlie novelty of my 
position, and m fact all about it. 1 suppose it 
must have been about midnight, or a little later, 
when I began to feel just a little sleepy, but 
some biscuits, and a cigar afterwaids, quite set 
me going again. There were tluee pictuies to 
be copied; two of them weie done, and the 
thild (Adam and Eve in Paradise) would oc- 
cupy, I calculated, about two horns and a half 
How long this pictuie took me I don’t know”; 
but I had laid in candles to last, as I thought, 
till four in the morning, 01 latliei later The 
tallow, however, looked to be getting veiy low, 
so I pioceeded with my work with all speed, 
intending when it was done to ascend the 
long flight of steps, and if the door w as still 
locked, to wait there till the man came to 
open it; a light in that case would not be 
necessary, as the crevice at the bottom ad- 
mitted enough from without to make objects 
in the immediate vicinity clearly discernible. 
My calculations were not, however, quite accu- 
rate; lor as my woik pioceeded, it assumed 
the character of a race between it and the 
candle, which would be done first. Whether 
I burned my woik or not I cannot tell, but it 
was a very close thing at the finish ; as when 
it was done, and my drawing maienals put up, 
there was not above one inch of candle remain- 
ing, and even this was deceptive; for, as it 
turned out afterwards, the w 7 ick did not extend 
above half way into it. 

The penis I encountered d ruing this night 
in ihc caiaeombs, in total daikness, and the 
difficulties I had to surmount in finding my 
way out, I must — at all events for the piesent 
— leave to the imagination of my icadeis. 

Having remarked on the ohsliuctrvcness of 
the Roman officials, I cannot forbear mention- 


ing one notable exception, and acknowledging 
the leady and valuable assistance that, w T itli the 
tiue instinct of a man of learning mid genius, 
was always extended to me by the Principal of 
the Roman College, the celebiatcd P Gairucci. 
The establishment under his keeping includes 
a collection of Chi istiau antiquities second only 
to that of the Yatican, and though engaged 
himself on publications connected with its con- 
tents, he was always ready to affoid me faci- 
lities for making what studies I requited. 

Not being mentioned in the usual guide- 
books, and access to it being somewhat re- 
stricted, the museum of the Roman College is 
one (amongst the many collections in Rome) 
which, abounding m interest, is still utterly 
unknown to the gieat propoition of our travel- 
ling country people. The woiks that I copied 
from this collection will be given in their 
respective order; but one of them, from its 
singular significance, and its bearing on what I 
shall have to say aftenvaids, is given below 

During the alteiations and extensions that 
were made from time to time m the palace 
of the Ceesais, it was found necessary to 
build across a narrow street that intersected 
the Palatine, in order to give suppoit to the 
stiuctme above The poition of the sheet 
thus walled olf remained hermetically sealed 
against light and air till about tkice years 
since, when some excavations that were being 
made m the Palatine, exposing it to view, it 
was instantly peieeived that the walls of the 
ancient street weie covered with grajiUi , or 
scubblmgs, similar to those on the walls of 
Pompeii. Pat her P. Gairucci was amongst the 
first who visited the place, and his practised 
eye at once detected from amongst the rest 
what piovcd to be a rude sketch, or pagan 
caricature, of the crucifixion of our Lord. It 
will be seen that this blasphemous sketch 



represents a figure in the attitude of ^worship 
adopted in those days — the arm uplifted and 
outstretched. (See Job xxxL 27 ; 1 Kings 
xix. IS , also Juvenal’s <c a facie jadere warms”) 
This figure is turned towards a cross, to which 
is affixed a figure with the head of (what 
appears to be) a wild ass ; and all possible 
doubt about the purport of if is dispelled by 
the inscription beneath, "AAE&fAMENOS 
SEBETE (mfierctL) ©EON,” “ Akmumos wor- 
ships God” 

It would be out of place here to touch upon 


the higher associations which this strange dis- 
covery presses on the mind ; but even as a purely 
historical monument, the most unimaginative 
reader will at once regard it with the deepest 
interest, carrying us ba'ck as it does with a 
distinctness that no written words could supply, 
to that dark period of the infant church, when 
its Divine founder was still foolishness ” to 
the Gentile, and while it was still possible to 
present 3iim to the pagan population under the 
hideous and revolting-type of folly which is 
here depicted. 


THE ROYAL PICTURES. 


W A R. 

J Drurammid, R S A , Painter P Lightfoofc, En gravm. 
Size of tlie picluie, 1 It in by 1 ft. in 

Drummond’s piclure of ‘Wav’ 13 the companion- 
woik of that entitled c Peace,’ of which an eugiavmg 
appealed, not very long since, m a former number 
of this publication- both paintings weie exhibited 
at the same time, and, if we remember rightly, 111 
one fiame, and, ol course, vsere puichasal together 
by their piesent royal owner The locality, more- 
over, is identical 111 both representations * there is 
the same low battlemented wall using abo\e the 
top of the towei, the same tunet with its alaium- 
bell, and the saine lantern of open iron-woik for 
the beacon-light , but here the similitude ends . 
devasration and death have succeeded to quietude 
and security, the insignia of war have taken the 
place of the athibutes of peace. 

It is not very easy to deteimine the exact period 
the aitist would assign to the subject lie has icpie- 
sented, nor is it of much importance that wc should, 
m a picture of no especial historical e\ cut, hut it 
evidently goes back to an early date. The ai incur 
worn by the wainois may be identified with the 
Noiman period, or that winch was used in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries ; the weapons, of 
which two or three specimens only aie introduced, 
are piobably ot the same era. One of the soldiers 
has just dischaiged from a sling a large stone at 
the besiegers, and otheis aie preparing to precipi- 
tate through the embrasure another of enormous 
dimensions. All this is indicative of a peiiod pi 101* 
to the invention of gunpowder, which was not in- 
troduced into military warfare till the thnteenth 
century, though aitillery, or that which was con- 
sidered as such — machines for thiovriug stones, 
darts, Greek fne, and other combustibles — were 111 
use mauy centuries preceding the Christian era. 

As a woik of Art this picture is m everyway 
superior to its companion, it is more definite in its 
object., and, therefore, sustains its title bettor. The 
principal figure in the group is, probably, the owner 
or the governor of the castle ; he is directing the 
soldiers engaged with the large block of stone, one 
of whom looks to him for instructions : the counten- 
ance of the officer indicates the calmness of true 
courage. In contrast with this figure is the violent, 
energetic action of the slmger, a man of large, 
muscular frame, every limb of which is strained to 
the utmost in giving ail impetus to the missile la 
the background is a lad carrying in his arms pieces 
of wood to replenish the beacon-fire; he, however, 
is more intent on watching the occupation of the 
two mailed soldiers than on the duty assigned to 
him Behind him is a wild-looking, half-naked 
ligtue, feeding the file with brands; he must be 
proof against heat or pain, for his fingers clasp the 
hot iron. Still furl her in the background is seen 
the hand of one i inging the alarum-bell : it is evident, 
by its position, that this is pealing forth its loudest 
tones. To the left of the bell- tower two warriors 
may be dimly seen through the smoke, shooting 
with the bolt-bow, a very ancient weapon. In the 
immediate foreground is a dead soldier; the fore- 
shortening of this figure is very skilfully managed. 

The entire grouping is most effective and pic- 
torial, and the general treatment is highly sugges- 
tive of the din of battle, whose fierceness and 
horrors appear augmented by the dark clouds of 
smoke ilsing from the beacon-fire: the colouring, 
too, is good, though the nature of the subject leaves 
little room for brilliant display. 

The two pictures, as they hang side by side, are 
suggestive of very d liferent feelings* To the * Peace ’ 
rnay be applied the lines of Pryden ; — 

<£ Our armours now may rest : our idle scimitars 
Kang by our sides for ornament, not use; 

Child! en shall beat our arabals and drums. 

And all the noisy trades of war no more 
Shall wake the peaceful morn. 11 

The ' War’ recalls Byron’s apostrophe: — 

« Oh, world 1 

Oh, men ! what are ye, and our best designs, 

That, wo must work by crime to punish crime ? 

And slay, as if death had but this one gate, 

When a few years would make the sword superfluous ? 11 

The picture m in the Loyal Collection at Osborne* 
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TRENCH AND ENGLISH 
PAPER- STAIN IN Gf . 

Pa nr I — French. 

The history of tins branch of what ought 
always to have been, but which is only begin- 
ning* in this country to be, an Art-industry has 
yet to he mitten. This niticle, which is in- 
tended to detail the practical branch of the 
subject, shall not therefore be burdened with 
efforts after peering into the antiquity of paper- 
staining, or with any attempt to settle the dis- 
puted point as to whethei England or Prance 
| is entitled to the credit of prioiity. Like most 
other questions of a similar nature, something 
can be said on both sides of that dispute; 
although the fact that the so-called first 
blocks used in this trade are preserved in 

1 Paiis, and dated 1632, if memory fail not, has 
j, hitherto been considered an awkward fact for 
patriotic English paper-stainers. True, he can 
show no blocks, but he refeis with consider- 
able confidence to English-made dock-paper 
being used in the drawing-room of the royal 
palace at Kensington at a date so early as* to 
show that flock was originally an English 
manufacture ; and he may be permitted to in- 
dulge in the not unnatuial inference, that as 
paper-staimng, like other similar crafts, could 
only reach a high state of excellence by 
slow, degrees,, this evidence of flock paper- 
hangings, which are to this day among the 
highest styles of. manufacture, being made in 
j England at a period so early, presupposes the 
j long previous existence of a less refined style 
i of manufacture in this country. Happily, 
however, all that is woitli contending for m 
such a subject is the Art which the mechanical 
skill enfolds ; and Art in all its branches is 
cosmopolitan rather than sectional. No matter 
who tne di&coverers, in this application of Art 
to paper-staining France lias left England and 
all other European nations very far behind her 
in Horace ; nor has this been a barren triumph 
on the part of our Gallic neighbours. They 
j have piodueed artists of higher styles in other 
j walks ; and, while, these have secured influence 
! in Europe, as showing a high state of cultivation, 

| the production of these high works of Art have 
only indirectly become a. som ce of benefit to the 

J French people. Rut in these lower Art-in- 
dusti ies the F rench have found mines of national 
wealth more prolific than gold diggings, and have 
not only made them the lawgivers to Europe on 
all matters relating to affairs of domestic or 
personal taste, hut have also held an unap- 
proachable monopoly for supplying the world 
with such luxuries for generations past. This 
has been for France a mighty boon, and for ail 
other nations, and especially for England, cause 
for sore discouragement, which has only been 
rendered endurable by our superior powers of 
production — a power which has rested upon our 
national advantages of iron and coal, andJEnglish 
aptitude for mechanical construction. This apti- 
tude has even been applied to paper-staining, 
and however far the French may surpass the 
English manufacturer in quality, he has no 
chance to outwit Mm in cheapness. With the 
class of paper-hangiugs depending on iron and 
steam rather than on taste for their production, 
the English can even now, with all disadvan- 
tages, undersell the French maker in Paris. 

There are certain branches of Art-industry 
in which the modem French excel the modern 
English, and in which the excellence seems easily 
traceable and understood; but while this is 
fully and cheerfully admitted, it goes but a very 
short way to support the absurd and vulgar 
error that England is far behind France in all 
matters of Art and taste. On the contrary, 
after ' the most mature investigation, in some, ■ 
and these the most important, branches of • 
Art, England is indeed very far aimed of her i 

friendly rival in all the industries to which 
English energy and ability have really been 
applied In the department of fonn, for ex- 
ample, English aitists and designers are almost 
infinitely less conventional, and, therefore, 
superior to the French draughtsmen ; and the 
reason is obvious. Preceded by a race of great 
ornam enlists, the productions of these men 
became the popular standard, and men worked 
their road to iortune by following m the path 
of their professional fathers. Of course the 
usual fate of imitators befell them Without 
the genius of inventors these followers stiffened 
the forms and hardened the outlines of masteis 
whom they ostensibly copied or sectetly plun- 
dered, and this process of deterioration bus 
gone on in all Art-industries — carpets, bronzes, 
china, shawl patterns, paper-hangings, and a 
score of others — on, and still on, till, should 
the spirit of Watteau and his illustiious com- 
peers in these various branches now visit the 
scene of their earthly artistic tiinmplis, they 
would anathematise the ovei whelming majontv 
of French designs as unworthy of their me- 
mories and a former France. Englishmen, on the 
other hand, had no artistic ancestors to follow ; 
and although many misnamed designers for- 
merly— and a rapidly decreasing number do still 
— lived by making French designs w r orse under 
guise of adapting them for English manufac- 
tures, yet those who liavc become designers 
m truth as well as in name for any branch 
of business liave been compelled to court 
nature as their only hope, and the result is 
a freshness, spirit, and reality in the highest 
class of ornamental forms far beyond what is 
generally found in France. Conventionally 
and mechanically the Frenchman’s forms are 
more perfect, but artistically they are greatly 
inferior — substituting manner for ’thought, and 
ornate laboriousness for lefined simplicity. 
There are, of course, great and striking ex- 
ceptions, but these only prove the rule to be 
as already described, so far as regards orna- 
mental forms. 

In the class of Art-manufactures where 
colour is predominant the French have, however, 
few competitors, and, we may say, no rivals ; 
and as paper-hangings belong to this class, the 
supeiionty of French papers is only another 
evidence of the general truth. In endeavour- 
ing, in the interest of Art-industry in England, 
to ascertain the causes of French superiority 
in paper-staining, some of the most important 
factoiies in both countries have been visited. 
In Paris the principal makers, without hesita- 
tion, opened their establishments, and showed 
all willingness to give geneial information, a 
course which some of the English makers who 
have nothing worth concealing would do well to 
follow. The Paris establishments visited cannot 
be gone over in detail, but those of Delieourt, 
Des Fosse, Margeridon, Josse, and that which 
ha3 just been transferred to M. Morize, a 
gentleman of considerable refinement in taste, 
shall be taken as .examples. All remarks on 
Paris styles of getting up designs and turning 
out work shall be founded on one or all of these 
factories, and what constitutes a specialite in 
one or other shall be mentioned as peculiar to 
those in whose workshops it was seen. With 
this, explanation the causes of Fieneh supe- 
riority m colour shall now be investigated, as 
well as the general superiority of their stained 
papers, Upon what this acknowledged supe- 
riority of colour rests, has long been a much - 
vexed and oft disputed question. Some con- ' 
tend that it is the result of climate, and get ' 
over all difficulties by contrasting the muggy i 
atmosphere of England, and especially London, < 
with the clear air and radiant sky* of Paris, j 
Like most other theories which have survived £ 
Heir “teens,” this idea of climate has apor- c 
lion of truth— as much as keeps it in existence, * 
md nothing more. It is true that certain 1, 

colours, such as lakes, come out more biillianf ly 
in clearer climes, both in their own manufac- 
ture and in their applications m manufactures ; 
and so long as paper-hangings were esteemed 
for their imitations of natural flowers, this dif- 
ference of climate did to some extent operate 
as an impediment to the -British as compared 
with the Fieneh paper-stainer. Rut now* when 
the “naturalistic” theory of wall decoi at ions has 
been exploded, the advantages of climate haul 
naturally diminished, for it w ill seaieeh be con- 
tended that “self-tints” can be more than infini- 
tesimally affected by such a cause, and } el t be 
French makers maintain their pie-emmenee 
over their English rivals The leasons must, 
therefore, be sought for elseulieie than in 
climate, and these reasons are far more nume- 
rous than most people would suppose The 
first reason wh y Fieneh makers are more suc- 
cessful is, that they conduct their businesses 
in a far more liberal and enlightened spirit. 

In the matter of designs a French maker will 
spend as many pounds as an English maker 
will spend pence ; we of course mean generally, 
because Here may bo exceptions in both 
countries. In France the designer is an artist, 
and treated and remunerated as such, and the 
Fieneh paper-stainers will pay them as good 
prices for a good design as our good artists get 
for good pictures. In England the designer 
for paper-hangings ranks with a wider of 
window show-tickets, and the one like the 
other hawks his stock fiom door to door affer 
lie has made them, thinking himself fortunate 
if he gets ten shillings more or less for the 
“pick” of Ins portfolio; and in many cases 
they are dear at the price paid, however small. 
Still it must be self-evident that under tw r o such 
different systems the difference of result is 
certain to be quite as conspicuous as the dif- 
ference in style of treatment and remuneration. 
After having paid a high price for a good 
design — if ifc.be good— the Fieneh maker is 
naturally anxious to biing it out in the best 
style ; while He English maker keeps his mode 
of getting up in happy unison with the few 
shillings first invested on the pattern. In the 
matter of design Delieourt and Des Eosse 
undoubtedly occupy the first rank among the 
French paper-stainers, and price is no object 
with either to get what they want. Des Fosse, 
for example, if lie wants a group of flowers, or 
anything from that up to a great historical 
picture, will first employ a first-rate artist to 
paint them in oil as pictures, and buy them at 
picture prices. He will then employ another 
artist, who understands He mecanique of the 
trade, to convert these pictures into patterns, 
for as each block must print a flat tint, a 
picture, must be translated by the designer 
before it can be cut in blocks ; and some of 
these translators are themselves high class 
artists. It is in this process of translation that 
Delieourt seems to stand before all his com- 
peers. It .must be evident that the fewer 
blocks required to produce any given effect so 
much the less will the getting up of the design 
cost, not only at first, but in all after time, 
because each additional block adds that much 
to continual cost of printing; but in addition 
to these enormous advantages in cost, few 
blocks have a still greater advantage in pro- 
ducing good work, because nothing so destroys 
the appearance of finish in paper-hangings as 
the overloading with repeated colours. Deli- 
eourt seems to have the power of producing his 
work with fewer blocks than any of the other 
French makers, and hence his business and 
nlistic success , The Frenchman employs more 
expensive materials in his manufacture from 
irst to last than English makers : more expen- 
sive grounds because prepared with far greater 
lare, more expensive tinting colours, and more 
ixpensive premises — one French workman 
ms as much space allotted to him as is con- 
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sidered sufficient for two English workmen — • 
much moie expensive finishing after the paper 
is stamed, and, conti ary to the popular belief 
in this country, the Eiench master pays Ins 
workmen higher prices than are paid m Eng- 
land; so that the goods are turned out at 
higher cost, but their value in the market is 
also so much higher fiom general superiority 
as more than makes up for the additional out- 
lay, and this increase of profit makes paper- 
stanimg in Paris a much better trade than 
paper-staining m England. 

Of this attention to getting up, the establish- 
ment of Margciidon is a notable example He 
does little compared with Hes Fosse orl)elicouit 
in “ getting up” wliat are technically known 
as ff decorations,” that is gorgeous panellings, 
although he produces large landscapes for halls, 
&c, at very great expense; but Margeridon’s 
trade is in ordinary paper-hangings of the best 
quality, and these lie gets up with creditable 
skill and most laborious care — one proof of 
which is that all those colours which are sup- 
posed most easily adulterated, are made on the 
premises, and the best goods in this establish- 
ment will receive more labour after they are 
printed than most English makers bestow 
on their best, printing included. 

The establishment of MM. J osse has only 
recently commenced to stain paper, but they 
are the patentees of one of the most elegant 
improvements m connection w ith stained paper 
ever introduced — the process of stamping or 
impressing what is technically known as gold 
upon the surface, without the usual piocess of 
printing. The delicacy of form and the bril- 
liancy of metal attained by this invention are far 
superior to anything produced by any other 
method; but the expense is also considerably 
greater than papers of the same class made in 
the ordinary way. The effect is secured by 
pressure, and the whole production when com- 
plete seems to have been obtained by means 
so simple, that one wonders it was never 
thought of long before M. Josse’s invention. 
The real difficulty is getting the metal to 
adhere, and then preventing it from discolora- 
tion without tarnishing the lustre ; and it is 
still doubtful whether this last difficulty has 
been absolutely and certainly overcome — that 
is, whether the method of preventing tarnish 
has become so fixed that it can be asserted of 
every individual piece that it will retain its 
original brilliancy of colour. If so, then is 
M\ Jossc’s invention a great and striking , 
success ; and the large demand for this class 
of paper-hangings shows that the improve- 
ment is appreciated by an increasing section of 
the public, a result likely to be further stimu- 
lated by a reduction in price consequent upon 
renewed facilities of production. We saw them 
embossing gold upon hock grounds ; and this is 
a style for which the invention is most suitable. 

Flock-papers are a class to which the Erencli 
paper-stainers are evidently devoting much 
attention, and during the present season there 
are several novelties in this style of decoration. 
Whether all these " novelties” will turn out to 
ho improvements may well be doubted. For in- 
stance, one maker has adopted the method of, 
if we may so speak, trimming the piece before 
it is finished, and then flocking it out to the 
‘ edge, if not the edge itself also; and there 
cannot be a question of this being a great im- 
provement, provided it is practically possible 
to hang it without injury, after being so made. 
One of the chief objections to flock-paper has 
always been tho difficulty of hanging it without 
showing the joinings ; and for this purpose 
many expedients have been adopted with vari- 
ous degrees of success, . or, more properly 
speaking, of the want of it. In the very best 
methods hitherto found, the great desideratum 
has been the absence of flock at the edge of 
the paper, so that this flocking to the edge 

would enable the hanger so to woik the two 
edges together as to loim a portion of solid 
flock ; but the practical difficulty of being able 
to keep the edges secure fiom the risks of rough 
handling by workmen, must always be very 
great — so gieat as in the meantime fo ensme 
large odds against the probability of ordinal y 
workmen being sufficiently caioful to make tins 
scheme more than an interesting novelty at pre- 
sent ; although if this practical difficulty can be 
overcome, thcic can be no doubt of the great 
advantage of the idea in the making of the best 
class of flock decorations. Another novelty in 
flock paper-lmngmgs is that patented by M. 
Genoux and Co , a house which has just opened 
an office in London, under the superintendence 
of a gentleman well qualified by experience to 
represent this lespectabie and well-known firm 
— known not only for the style in which ordi- 
nary goods are turned out, but also as the pro- 
ducers of some of the most popular among 
those panelled decorations which have sold so 
enormously m this country, as well as on the 
Continent and America By their new patent 
for improving flock paper-hangings, Genoux and 
Co can print almost any number of shades 
upon the flock ground — a process which gives a 
richness of texture that will no doubt find 
many admirers, and which by a judicious com- 
bination is capable of being turned to such ac- 
count for the more gorgeous styles of deco- 
ration as to make it worth the attention of all 
interested or engaged in the higher and more 
expensive styles of decorative paper-hangmg;. 

The special i Id of the establishment which 
has just passed into the hands ot M. Monze 
is borders; and as these are now more than 
ever used for all lands of purposes, the impor- 
tance of having taste and skill combined m their 
production is at once apparent.. J udging from 
the examples too often seen, it would appear 
to be moie difficult to get good borders than 
good paper-hangings, difficult as that is ; and 
we have boidcis before us now from eminent 
makers, which for ail the qualities which go 
to indicate ignorance of Art, would absolutely 
disgrace the wigwams of ochred savages. We 
shall not trouble our readers with a detailed 
description of these monstrosities, although 
that might be made interesting; but even. the 
best class of borders is laid under conditions 
so unfavourable, as to make more than ordi- 
nary taste essential for the production of 
even tolerable designs. The mturelle style 
for this branch is irredeemably false, . and 
nothing can be imagined more artistically 
vulgar than bunches of flowers bound together 
by strings of tawdry riband ranged in impos- 
sible positions up the sides and around the 
top and bottom of a wall. If is sometimes pos- 
sible to get a portion of a wall paper, wholly 
false in itself, lo act as a good border, at least 
good by comparison ; but it is a raie occurrence 
to find a border which has been made as such 
that will work into three different, positions, 
and retain any consistency in its forms. 

And yet it is evident that every border ought 
to be so arranged that congruity should not be 
outraged by two out of its three necessary 
positions. Borders generally are made— so 
far as we remember, all flower borders are 
made — to suit the bottom of the room or panel; 
and flowers drawn to be looked down on, can- 
not be expected to be anything but .absurd 
when placed perpendicularly up the sides of 
walls. If M. Morize wilt devote his taste 
and practical ability in working out a reform 
of this almost universal error, he will confer a 
great benefit on the public, and . establish a 
permanent reputation for himself , in a branch 
where there is more scope for improvement 
than in any other department of paper-staining. 
The next article shall be devoted to the pro- 
ductions of English makers. 

JoHH StWART, 

A TOUR 

THROUGH ALL ENGLAND. 

I often wonder who first left Ins home for change 
of scene, or migrated to the seaside, not on business 
— but f/om business , not for the purpose of lesiding 
there — but as a bond fide visitor What were his 
belongings ? Was he a bachelor or a married mmri 

Bid lie carry his carpet bag, or was he himself 
earned m a coach, and accompanied by a train of 
attendants ? Was he able to dine satisfactorily upon 
eight Imud red a yeai, or did he require twice that 
amount to do so ■> Whoever and whatever he was, none 
can justly deny to him the title of great social re- 
former, or to Ins now numberless followers the right 
— when lus name shall have been discovered — to 
erect a statue to his memory. 

Before his time, people resided constantly at home, 
and had no desire to leave it. Life with them passed 
away with much less worry and turmoil than in our 
day, and change of scene w as not so much as thought 
of tor its own sake. Such is not now the ease 

There certainly are, even now, to be found some 
who, like Dr. Johnson, from choice, reside m 
London all the year, and who think green lanes 
all very well in their way, but would considei 
them greatly improved were they paved. These, 
however, are the exceptions. The vast majority 
have long since become disciples of our great 
social reformer, and cheap and expeditions travelling 
is daily increasing their number. All who have the 
means, and can make the opportunity, now habituate 
themselves to their annual "run” — spend a portion 
of the year apart from their every-day occupations 
— and feel aggneved if prevented from doing so 

All who are able to go, do go Some seek the sea- 
side, some wander amidst the charming scenery of 
our home-land, aud some betake themselves to 
foreign climes. Now 1 do not under] ate foreign 
travel. On the contrary, I value it very highly; 
agreeing with Bacon, that m the younger sort it is » 
a part of education — in the elder, a pai t of expei lence. 

But I think the advantages resulting from it are 
usually over-estimated, and am sure that if comfort 
in travel and beauty hi scenery are the objects 
sought, there is no occasion to leave our own shores 
to hud them. 

In largeness of scale the scenery of these islands 
is admittedly inferior to what is to he found else- 
where. It can boast no Himalaya Mountains, no 
Mississipi Iiiver, no Niagara Falls. But it abounds 
m qualities of which the intellect and senses 
never tire; affords vast variety (which, after all, is 
the principal popular recommendation of scenery) , 
and in the giand staple of rural beauty — trees and 
verdure, accompanied, of course, with suitable skies 
and weather — it is incomparable. Home-travel, 
however, is too often thought commonplace; and, 
with the vulgar, an object is interesting iu pro- 
. portion to its distance or the difficulty of its 
attainment. “‘Yon have been in Fiance?’ said 
my gentleman, turning quick upon me with the 
most civil triumph ia the world. So,” says the 
author of "Tristram Shandy,” " I went straight to 
my lodgings, put up half a dozen shirts and a black 

pair of silk breeches, and ” and the "Sentimental 

Journey ” is the result. For “ France ” read "North 
Pole,” interior of Africa,” or " Chimbomzo,” — and 
the scene is taking place to-day. People crave lo 
see what others have not seen, lo be where others 
have not been, A bewildering desire, which is ex- 
tending itself amongst all classes, possesses them to 
pass by the ordinary in search of the extraordinary ; 
and many suppose they find it when they arrive at 
the uncommon. By them 

“ Omne ignertum pro magnified babetur,” 

Hence they climb the loftiest and most arduous 
mountains — ? metrate the most impenetrable deserts 
— explore the sources of unknown rivers — and then 
" turn quick upon you with the most civil triumph 
in the world,” Beauty, bowbeit, is not coincident 
with the vast or the inaccessible. We read that the 
Grecian artists were transported with the beauty of 
the bosom of , Lais. But this transport, entirely 
fissfchotieal, and' in no degree sensual, was exclusively 
owing to beauty of form. The very same feeling 
may be excited by the bend of a river, the bosom of 
a lake, or the head of a mountain. Mountains, indeed. 
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iLotonoiibly depend for their effect, not on height and 
size, baton form — some having a decidedly mascu- 
line character of beauty , others (of which the Jung- 
frau is a 1 emarkable instance) being cleaily femmme. ‘ 
Yievv-huntmg has been named a vice; and, I 
suppose, in no way, except by lantmgs on female 
loveliness, has more vam admnatioii been thrown 
away than in speaking of the beauties of Nature. 
Tins over admiration both of nature and woman is 
denved from the young, that is, it is founded not on 
facts, but on a conjecture of facts, before the facts have 
been ascertained. When the conjecture is discovered 
to he wrong, the sentiments which have been based on 
it ought propeily to be collected , but, untortunately, 
tins is not done, and the false idea is kept, cherished, 
and transmitted. Yiew-li unting, however, is use- 
ful— ni a measure even necessaiy — just as literary 
cnticism is useful You, my reader, would find it 
an impossibility to read all books that issue from 
the pnntmg-press in order to discover the few 
agreeable to your taste. You must, to some extent, 
take the opinions of otheis. So m travelling Since 
you have not the good foituneto he possessed of that 
Eastern carpet, seated upon which jou might, by a 
wish transport youiself whither you desire, and thus 
judge of each scene for yourself — you must suffer 
yourself to be guided or directed by others 

It has been said, by way of commendation, that 
in our elder writers there is no painting of scenery 
for its own sake — “no enpkuistic gallantries with 
Nature” — and that first in the “ Sorrows of Wer- 
ther” it came decisively into fashion. Allow the 
truth of the asseition — is that a reason why it 
should be deemed a reproach for the after-comers 
to think and act otherwise 9 Is it not, rather, a 
reason why we should be thankful that the present 
century has given buth to one intellectual pleasure 
unexperienced by the ancients 9 The power of re- 
cognising the beautiful lies not in the object, but m 
the object and the spectator together ; and the 
* f elder writers,” if insensible to the beauties of 
Nature, were surely on a par with uututoied rustics, 
who, from daybreak to sunset, turn over the clods 
without giving a thought or a glance to the splendid 
scenes by which they are sm rounded If, however, 
they did admire and did appreciate (and they cer- 
tainly did both), and have neglected to lecord their 
impressions, it is, ■without doubt, attributable to the 
fact of their being profoundly ignorant that their 
descriptions would give pleasrn e and be of interest 
to others. The people who, of ancient nations, 
were endowed with a perception of beauty more 
intense than all others, have, I admit, left in their 
liter attire no descriptions of scenery, except by way 
of simile, or when they tended to heighten our in- 
terest in human action. But I am very unwilling 
to believe that the Greeks, who deified Nature, were 
insensible to her beauties On the contrary, I feel 
assured that the feeling manifested by us towards 
the beautiful scene was experienced by them, bnt 
was transferred from the scene to the “ spirit” their 
fancy imagined piesided therein. 

For my part, I avow myself a Yiew -hunter — ever 
feeling a pleasuie and an enticement in fine and 
refreshing scenery — ever finding an interest in 
external Nature, and her various moods. It 
was, therefore, with high gratification that I 
lately availed myself of an unexpected opportu- 
nity of visiting very many of the most delightful 
scenes m these islands. In the course of my tour, 
I made excursions amongst the lofty mountains 
which form the Highlands of Scotland, wandered 
through the romantic district of the Jakes, lingered 
among the cultivated meadows and plains of central 
England, invaded the naive and peculiar scenery of 
South Pembrokeshire. I even crossed the Irish 
Sea, and beheld most of the famous spots of natural 
scenery which are so plentiful on Irish ground. 
Many were the scenes of beauty and grandeur 
— matchless in other lands : hills of admirable 
proportions — smiling pastures — smooth streams — 
rivers of sweetest beauty, whose courses are marked 
by green alders and birch trees. I found infinite 
variety, England is not only a country of lawns 
and parks and stately avenues. She has wild moor- 
lands of vast extent, whose carpet is the crimson 


* Solomon has noticed this peculiarity. In his 5th Song 
he compares the dignity at a man’s countenance ti Leba- 
non. Ho afterwards describes female beauty, and says 
“it is like Mount Carmel, ” , 


heather, blasted heaths of most melancholy aspect, 
trackless hills as desolate as can he found elsewhere. 
Then, what a coast is hers 1 Here, lined with cliffs 
of imposing grandeur — bare, rugged, precipitous, 
there, masses of blown sand, extending mlaud for great 
distances, form themselves into au endless number 
of hills and valleys, whose inner slopes aie covered 
with luxuriant vegetation. In one direction, occur 
examples of submeiged forests, attesting the power of 
volcanic forces in former tunes, m anothei, giecn 
meadows, or cornfields, smiling with their golden 
harvest, inn down to the very water’s edge — Geies, 
as fabled of old, unable to escape the importunities of 
Neptune. 

English, sceneiy is by no means stimulating. 
Lackiug vast mountains that eiush the senses, 
and plains that bewilder, it possesses that happy 
medium which, to a resident, is always most agree- 
able, and m which alone can the tourist find that 
featuie which has been named the Pictuiesque, and 
which is the constant object of his search. And 
yet scores of persons go abroad for what lies at 
their very doors, and is to be found with but 
very little seeking. The other day I met, at 
Ghent, a Londoner who had distinguished himself 
by “ making a hole in £100,” and by penetrating as 
far as Vienna and Prague, without the knowledge of 
any continental language. He was a licensed 
victualler in search of the picturesque, and had 
determined upon visiting Prague from the circum- 
stance that his wife, w r ho accompanied him, had so 
willed it. Her only knowledge of that city was 
derived from a piece of music termed the “ Battle of 
Prague,” and fiom association of ideas she became 
firmly convinced that Prague was the most pic- 
turesque city in the world The gentleman “ did 
not care much for the mounseers,” but with the 
scenery everywhere, after he had left these shores, 
he expressed himself as being delighted — “nothing 
like it in England, sir I” This was his opinion 
of the England he had never seen. As with 
him, so with the majority. The view borrows 
enchantment from distance, and strangeness m 
character, customs, and costume, adds to the enjoy- 
ment. But the pleasure should be attributed to the 
right cause, and to another sentiment in the human 
heart, than that which consists m the delight de- 
rived from a contemplation of natural beauties. 

Another source of preference for ti availing on the 
continent is the belief very generally entertained of 
its vast supeiionty to our own land in interesting 
associations — historical and others. But historical 
and poetical associations are not wanting in England. 
Nay, where can an Englishman find a country so 
full thereof as his own, hallowed, as it is, by poets’ 
words and warriors’ deeds ? The land is pregnant 
with staring memories, and nowhere can more 
striking suggestions be presented to his mind. 
He may, if he choose, inspect and examine the leh- 
gious and sepulchral monuments of those who pre- 
ceded him in the land eighteen hundred years ago — 
may enter the very eaves and holes of the eai th which 
were their homes. He may tread the ground — 
now, perhaps, waving with cornfields — under which 
are engulphed cities which, were built, long centu- 
ries ago, by Bom an hands, inhabited by Roman 
citizens, and called after Roman names. He may 
find numberless memorials of his far-off Saxon an- 
cestors, and traces of that invasion which gave them 
foreign masters. He may wander without im- 
pediment through gnm fortresses, now slowly 
crumbling into decay, hut which, at one time were 
the habitations of those “ chivalrous ” Norman 
knights whose maxim was to pursue 

“ the good old plan, 

That they should take who have the power. 

And they should keep who can.’ 1 

He cannot fail to be frequently reminded, too, of 
that bloody contest, which we name Roses War, 
and which was characterised by as much treachery 
and shocking barbarity, as any that the continent 
can boast. Then, again, he will frequently come 
upon the scene of one or other of those conflicts 
which, took place when Naseby, Worcester, and 
Maraton Moor, were names as often on men’s lips 
as Alma, Inkerman, or Balaclava, have been of late. 
But he will find not only the battle-fields on which 
was elaborated, as it were, the personal freedom of 
Englishmen; he will be eucompassed, also, with 
reminiscences of a time when men were in constant 


diead of having to endure the prison oi the stake 
for conscience’ sake — when men lived the marhr’a 
life, and died the maityi’s death More important, 
much more sublime these, than dynastic battles , for 
it was the awakening, the piepamtion, the struggle, 
whose result was to make England what she m — 
the home of civil and religious liberty, the beloved 
of her own sons, and the iciuge i or the opine 
of other lands. 

After what I have said, you will doubtless be 
surprised to find that my late tour, although ern- 
biacmg such a wide field, occupied hut little of 
my time, and that the expense m money was really 
trifling 1 had no preparations to make for it —no 
consulting of lailway time-tables — no stutling of 
poitmanteaus • my whole baggage, indeed, consisted 
of an nmbiella, which, although it i aiued the whole 
time, I had not once occasion to Use. Yout surprw* 
will be increased when I add that I did not leave 
London at all, and that my journey did not extend 
further than Cheapside. So. you see, when I spoke of 
actually and personally visiting the numerous scenes 
1 have mentioned, it was a conceit — nothing mm c — 
on my pari. And this is how it happened. One day, 
a fortnight since, I found myself carried along in that 
living stream which daily Hows through Cheapside. 
Suddenly there was an obstruction, and I was m an 
eddy. At the moment it occurred, my eye was at- 
tracted by the representation of a scene with the 
onginal of which I was perfectly acquainted, in a 
shop window of that renowned street,— a street m 
the very heart of the great Metropolis, far away 
fiom the place depicted, and where imagination 
could move only in fetteis. I could not see, as “ poor 
Susan” did see — 

“ Visions of beauty through Lothbury glide, 

Aiul a river How oil through the vale of Cheapside ” 

I at once entered the shop, with the inten- 
tion of becoming its purchaser. More scenes — 
stereoscopic slides --of the same neighbourhood 
were produced , 1 was offered a chair, winch 
I accepted , a stereoscope was placed in my hands ; 
and the consequence w r as that in two hours, 
without moving from my seat, I performed the 
tour of the three kingdoms, and had I so chosen, 
could have gone round the world in the same 
manner It is an easy and cheap way of Ravelling, 
and, if it possesses no other advantages, completely 
does away with the fatigue incident to a long join - 
ney, and the chances of accidents on the way 

Now that it has been explained with how much 
facility one may make oneself acquainted with the 
surpassing excellence of the landscape scenery of 
England, let us express a hope that foreign scenery 
will not be cried up to the disadvantage of the 
beauties of our own land, but that home-tours will 
be of more frequent occurrence than heretofore. 
The views are admirably executed, and will seive as 
cards of invitation. To those of a philosophic turn 
of mind they may answer another purpose. They 
furnish good ground whereon to speculate as to 
how far scenery has operated in forming the charac- 
ter of our people, and in moulding their institutions ; 
for that peoples are influenced, mentally, physically, 
and morally, by the sceneiy by which they are sur- 
rounded, does not admit of doubt. Mountaineers are 
everywhere more superstitious than residents in the 
plains, Robert Hall was of opinion that it was the 
flats of Cambridgeshire which excited him to mad- 
ness. The effect upon the inhabitants of the lofty 
mountains and deep valleys of Switzerland, is well 
known to all travellers in that country, Does not 
the character of the- land of Judea discover itself in 
the writings of the Hebrew bards and prophets V 
Were not, and are not, the Boeotians noted for 
their stolidity? And, think you, the scenery of 
Greece — that sceneiy which was the creator of 
spirits in mountain, w r ood, and stream — was with- 
out its influence in the construction of those fair 
temples and public edifices which were the pride 
of that land ? Situated in groves, and backed by 
hills of flue form, these buildings were in perfect 
harmony with the scenery; from their chaste ele- 
gance and admirable proportion, they were superb 
on the site they occupied. Bui remove them to the 
plains of Egypt, and how insignificant would they 
become; how inharmonious; how out of keeping; 
whilst the Egyptian monuments — vast, mysterious, 
imposing— would, in turn, be deformities amongst 
the wrinkled hills and pleasant vales of Hellas. 

Thomas P 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 

THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 

WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. 

No LIII —JACOB THOMPSON 

oaie of our readers, whose knowledge of the Biitisk 
scliool of Art extends lii tic beyond the magnates enrolled 
1 in the list of the membeis of the Hoy al Academy, will 

a 'k&f' probably, when they see the name which heads this 

^$3) paper, a&k, “"Who is Jacob Thompson But the 
I aJsa queiy would only serve to show that the inquirer has 
overlooked, or ignorantly tuined away fiom, pictures 
S a ^ Gl T the Academy, which would well 
compensate for a lengthened examination. Mr. 
Thonijison is a painter ot no mean descriptive powers, 
pursuing Ins labouis quietly and unostentatiously 
among the mountain passes of Cumberland and West- 
r moreland, the locality of his residence, and amid the 


Uiii “ uu,, 6‘ U^m/UUMMU^O W vuwuwi-uu u.m ■■ “““ 

Agrir moreland, the locality of his residence, and amid the 

J k" scenery where, in bygone days, "Wordswoith, Southey, the Coleridges, 
y Christopher Noitli, Ainold, Be Quincy, and many other gifted minds, 
walked and meditated, and wrote or sung. Landseape-pamteis, unless 
C their memories are most letentive, or their imaginations both vivid and 
j varied, as was Turner’s, never ought to live ill “ pent-up cities,” or laige 
i towns, if they can avoid it* they should be always, and not only in the 
tf sketching season,” communing with nature m hei own proper garb, and this 
she cannot assume anywhere but in her own domain, the smoke of the city 
stains her lairaent and dims its richest colours 

The history of artist-life is, as a rule, a story of difficulties, doubts, and dis- 
appointments ■ that of Jacob Thompson’s is no exception, as we have heard 
from his own lips. Persevering energy, however, and an enthusiastic love of his 
art, combined, with the kindness and sympathy of some who saw and appreciated 
his talent, enabled him to sti uggle successfully agatnst all adverse circumstances, 
and have placed him in a position both honourable to himself, and most credit- 
able to the Arts of his country. 

Jacob Thompson was horn at Pennth, in Cumberland, on the 2Sth of April, 
1807; his family, like that of Benjamin West, belonged to the Society of 


Fneuds. The fathei had been, till 1 SI 2, a prosperous manufacturer, hut in that 
year he experienced such unforeseen and complete reverses in trade as resulted 
m his almost total min. Then came the sorrowful realities of life, rendered 
: moie bitter to the child fiom his earlier lecollcctions of affluence and domestic 
indulgence. As he advanced in years, and a talent for drawing began to 
manifest itself, hib tioubles increased also, for the aspirations to become an 
aitist found little favom at home, his paients considenng such tastes as a bad 
; symptom m the boy, and one likely, if not checked, to rum his worldly piospects. 

| The disciples of George Pox, even in those days, held stiange notions about 
I Art , they have become wiser since, and have i id themselves in many matters, 

1 costume included, of what scarcely half a centuiy ago was thought truly 
| orthodox m their lehgious and social cieeds. 

On attaining the age when it was necessary he must he taught some means 
1 of gaining a livelihood, to hits extreme mortification and disgust, the boy was 
, placed behind the counter of a grocei in Pennth, ostensibly, to supply the 
place of an absent appieutice, but, in reality, to test his mettle, and to see if it 
! could be brought to beai the yoke Ileie the liiling passion developed itself 
in pen-and-ink poitraits and cancaiures of the customers. It was impossible 
! to keep a lad employed m weighing out tea and sugar when his mmd was 
wandering m the meadows, among the old grey lulls," and by the side of the 
many-tinted streams of his native country. Young as he was, he deteimmed 
to leave such employment, nor could remonstrances, threats, and even chastise- 
ments, turn him aside from his purpose At length his parents so far yielded 
to his importunities as to article him to a common house paintct, in the 
avow r ed hope that soiled diess, and other unseemly accompaniments of the 
craft, would speedily ciue one brought up in rigid and precise Quaker habits, of 
his untoward partiality for the Pine Aits Though the two years he passed in 
the business were, to him, years of drudgery, they were not without some 
ultimate practical utility; for his occupation enabled him to gam such a know- 
ledge of mixing and preparing colours, as proved of considerable service. 
Ai lists too often know but little of the nature and preparation of the materials 
they obtain fiom the colour-shops, anil, therefore, fiequently use substances 
fatal to the stability of then* pictures. Bunng the period of this servitude, 
the time which did not belong to his mastei was devoted to acquiring a know- 
ledge of drawing and anatomy ; in this he was assisted by Ins father’s medical 
attendant, who lent him parts of a skeleton, which he kept in a box under his 
bed at home, unknown to his family. Unfortunately his sister one day caught 
sight of the skull, and having made a due report of the discovery, which she 
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did in much consternation, to her parents, young Jacob’s anatomical studies 
terminated, at least for a time ; 30 also, almost contemporaneously, did his 
apprenticeship, his indentures being cancelled in consequence of his refusal to 
grind a cask-full of yellow ochre, a task which had been assigned him as a 
punishment for some alleged neglect of duty. Prom another master-painter 
he soon after received an offer of fifteen shillings a week, the largest portion of 
which went to aid in supplying the necessities of the domestic household j bnf 
the master failing in business, the lad was once more thrown out of employ, and 
being now regarded by those at home as little else than an encumbrance, he 
was sent forth into the world without resources of any kind; indeed, he would 
probably have "starved, but for the timely aid afforded by his old nurse, The 
subsequent struggle to obtain even the necessaries of life was an arduous one ; 
for though he might' have borrowed money, he had a horror of incurring a 


| debt. He always felt he could not devote his whole attention to the art he so 
dearly loved, if his mind were not perfectly free respecting pecuniary matters; 
poverty, absolute penury, was preferable to being in debt. 'While, still in a 
state of destitution, he set off one day, on foot, to see m exhibition Of pictures 
at Carlisle, eighteen miles from Penrith - he there spent what he called u a 
happy day,” and was preparing to quit the room, most reluctantly, at the 
closing hour, when the attendant in charge of the gallery, struck probably with 
the lad’s enthusiasm, kindly invited him to repeat his visit next day, and 
| promised him free admission. The offer was gratefully accepted, bat such was 
the low state of his finances, he, had to pass the night on some straw m a 
i, canal-boat, and he returned home on the following evening, penniless and foot- 
sore, but well contented with his journey. We narrate these circumstances to 
show what a passion for Art posseted Thompson’s mind, and the difficulties 
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lie had to contend against m his early years in the prosecution of that which he 
held so dear. The records of pamteis exhibit few examples of greatei suffering j 
and more persevenng cffoits. And in speaking of the above facts we do not 1 
commit any breach of confidence: there aie men who would shrink from any , 
such publicity given to their eaily history , Mr. Thompson is not of tins 
number, and would 1 choice to know that what he has successfully passed 
tin ougli may ptove a stimulus to others who may he contending with similar 
difficulties There is no moie noble spectacle in all the woild than that of a 
youth staving after independence and position ni a high and honourable 
calling, them are m him such fine aspirations, such an inherent confidence in 
himself and in the future, such a firm belief m the development of his faculties 
towaids excellence, while, on the other hand, lie is m daily contact with the 
cold and partial eriticam of the woild, so much contemptuous opposition to 
what is regarded as presumption, aud such a daily deadeniug influence of utter 
disbelief m wliat he himself is most firmly persuaded of, that the contest 
becomes one of the most interesting topics which can engage our attention 
when we look back upon it from the vantage-ground of victory. All can 
admire and applaud when the struggle is over, and the man has attained 
eminence; but how few see anything beyond what they count worthy of a 
sneer, or of some heaitless remark, while the battle is yet being waged and no 
victor’s laurels won. 

How long the hapless votary of his fascinating ait might have been doomed 
thus to snatch opportunities, “few and far between/’ of cultivating his taste, 
if his path had not been unexpectedly made somewhat dealer aud easier to 


him, it were impossible to tell ; but ail eveiit now occurred which was pro- 
ductive of a gieat change m his prospects : it was, iu truth, the turning-point 
of his life One fine autumnal day, when all Penrith had gathered on the lacc- 
course, — for it was the time of the inces, — Jacob, alone, with his sketching 
matenals under his arm, had wandered away from the gay and noisy scene, and, 
seated on an eminence ovei hanging the rocky bed of the Lowther, near to 
Brougham grotto, was busy sketching the picturesque bridge crossing the 
stream. While thus occupied, he was mteirupted by the appioach of an eldeily 
gentleman, who, on arriving at the budge, dismounted ftoni his horse, and left 
it m charge of a groom. “May I see wliat you aie doing?” inquned the 
stranger.- — “Yes, if you please*” and the unfinished sketch is handed up. — 
“ Why are you not on the Penrith race-course ? ” — “ Because I like painting far 
bettei.” The querist seated himself on the artist’s stool, and aftei leisurely 
examining the picture, said, “ Yon have made the bridge too red” — It is 
built of red sandstone,” replied the hoy. — “Tiue, but time makes all such 
objects giey . it is not in harmony, and attiacts too much attention Have 
you seen any good paintings ^” — “A few, at Biougham Hall.” — “If you 
would like to see any works by the old masters, I shall be glad to show you 
some” — “Thank you, hut wheie am 1 to see them ^ ” — “Go to Lowther 
Castle, take with you any sketches you have made, and iiujune foi Lord 
Lonsdale ” The next day Jacob proceeded to the Castle, and was conducted 
into the pieseuee of the benevolent old call, whom he found to be Ins visitui of 
the preceding day. His loidship conducted him tin ougli his galleiy, pointing 
out the works most worthy of Ins notice; aud told him that if he chose 
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to study or copy any of them, a room should be set apart for him, and the 
housekeeper instructed to provide whatever he might require. Of course the 
offer was most thankfully accepted, and such progress was made that Lord 
Lonsdale brought some specimens to town, in order to consult Lord Farnboromdi 
aud other acknowledged connoisseurs how far it might be advisable to place his 
pro lege with some London artist. Their decision seems not to have been very 
favourable; hut Lord Lonsdale, desirous of giving the young man every chanee, 
submitted a copy of a large picture by Teniers, which Thompson had painted, 
to Sir Thomas Lawrence, who recommended, as a further test of his abilities, that 
he should copy ^portrait by himself (Lawrence), of the Hon. Colonel Lowther. 
The result was so far satisfactory, that Thompson was summoned to London, 
rn 1829, admitted a student at the British Museum, and afterwards at the 
.Royal Academy : in the schools of the latter institution he received much aid 
and encouragement from Hilton. Lawrence also continued his friend and 
counsellor, aud Sir Robert Smirke, at the instigation of Lord Lonsdale, took 
great interest m his progress. 

The first picture exhibited by Mr, Thompson was full-length portraits of 
Miss Lowther and her sister, daughters of the Hon, Colonel Lowther, M,P. 
it was sent to the Academy in the year 1S33. The next, f Harvest Home in 
Ike .Fourteenth Century/ was hung at the British Institution in 1837; and 
was presented afterwards by the artist to his kind patron, Lord Lonsdale, as 
a token of gratitude for favours received, Piior to, or at, this period he 
painted for Colonel Lacy, of Eden Lodge, Cunxbeilaud, , a large picture of 


Braids cutting Mistletoe/ For several consecutive years the painter, desirous 
of acquiring a certain independence ere he again ventured upon subjects of this 
class, occupied lumself in portraiture, copying pictures, and in painting view's 
of mansions, &c., for their noble and wealthy proprietors. Under the patron- 
a S® Stuart de Rothesay, he visited many of these aristocratic residences 

and had access to some of the best picture galleries in the country. For the* 
late Marquis of Bute he painted eight or nine views of his lordship's mansions 
m Great Britain and subjects of a similar character for the Duchess of 
Bncelench, Lady Willoughby D’Eresby, lords Carrington, Sefton, Ifenry 
Howard, Esq., of Qrtystoke, and others of the nobility and landed sentry. 
•These conjoined labours of copying the works of preceding painters, and of 
copying nature, ottered two advantages : in the latter case his love of scenery 
was fostered, and his powers of representing nature were strengthened: and in 
the former, he made himself acquainted with the style and handling of the 
principal ai lists both ancient and modern. But we must pass on to notice the 
pictures which— or most of wliioh-the public lias had the opportunity of 
seeing exhibited u * M 

yearS C ' apS * ed fr ? m appearance of the 4 Harvest Home/ before 
Mr. rhompsou again ventured before the public : when, however, the exhibition 
opened in Westminster Hall, m 1847, wo saw there a work by him, entitled f The 
Highlands, but which lias since received the name of 4 The IIigiiUnh Feujiv- 
Boat: it forms one of our illustrations; Messrs, Hay ward, Jicggatt & Co., 
who purchased the picture aud the copyright, having courteously allowed us to 
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copy it. The painting was cngiaved foi them, on a laige scale, by Mr. Wiil- 
niore, A 11 A,, and has pioved very successful as an engraving, several thousand 
linpiessions having been disposed of. The composition is veiv effective and 
tiue, and is painted with considerable ability ‘The Pi oposal/ exhibited at 
the Academy m 1S48, lepiesents a gioup of figmes on a lawn before an old 
baionial mansion • m a corner of the composition are a lady and gentleman, 
seated, and apart fiom the rest , they explain the title it is a well-studied and 
earefully-pamted picture. In the following year he exhibited ‘Acis and 
Galatea 5 Though this picture differs so greatly from the subjects usually 
selected by the artist, it manifests considerable ability m lepreseuting the 
nude figure, is good iu colour and drawing, and is very effective as a 
composition ‘ Ulleswater, fiom Shan ow Bay, 5 a charming bit of landscape, 
and ‘ Ptaimagan, 5 a bit of still-life , were exhibited in 1850 ‘The Highland 
Bride’s Departure/ another of our illustrations, was sent to the Academy in 
the next year : it is the propei’ty of Air F Somes, the eminent ship-owner, 
and has been engraved, on a large scale, by Willmore. The work is expiessive 
of much true and natural feeling, and is most judiciously treated , hut, looking 
at it artistically, it seems somewhat deficient in effect, the interest of the sub- 
ject is not sufficiently concentrated. ‘ Autumnal Evening, Loeh Etive/ a veiy 
agreeable transcript of lake scenery, and ‘ Going to Church— a Scene in the 
Western Highlands/ appeared m 3 85*3 , both of these works well maintained 
the position the artist had acquired by his former productions Dnder the 
title of ‘The Hope Beyond/ he exhibited, in 1853, a composition representing 


a paity of Highland emigiants about to embark in a vessel which is seen at a 
distance on the ocean. This is, peihaps, the best picture, in matiy respects, 
from the pencil of Mr. Thompson. In grouping, expression, and colour, it 
leaves little oi nothing to he desued • we have heaid that it is being engraved 
on a huge scale ‘The Course of True Love never did run smooth/ painted, 
in 1S54, for the Academy, is an old stoiy tiue to its sentiment, and depicted 
as pleasantly as we might expect a disagreeable subject to be , for one 
does not like to see young lovers unhappy. ‘The Mountain* Ramblers 5 
was exhibited in 1855 a duplicate of tins pictuie, painted for Air. S C. Hall, 
and slightly alteied, is that from which the annexed engraving was taken j the 
subject is simple enough, but it is sweetly poitrayed. Somewhat of a similar 
chaiaeter is ‘Sunny Hours of Childhood/ exhibited the year following, with 
another work called ‘Looting Out for the Homeward Bemud, 5 In 1857 
appealed ‘The Bet Lamb/ anothei of those Highland region scenes which 
this artist represents so agreeably, Fiom that year till 1800 no picture was 
sent to the Academy by him* last year he exhibited ‘The Signal/ of which 
we shall have to speak hereafter , it is m the bauds of au engraver for future 
iusertion in the Ait- Join mil. 

Among other works painted by Air. Thompson, hut not exhibited, mention 
may be made of * Ciossmg the Loch/ of which a large engraving by Air. Alot- 
tram was published a shoit time since , ‘ She would and she would not , 9 ‘ Home 
in the Highlands/ a large woik painted for Hemy Askew, Esq , of Connishead 
Priory, ‘The First Meet/ belonging to Henry Howard, Esq, of Greystoke 
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Castle ; to these must he added several pictures of field sports, in which are 
introduced family portraits of many leading members of the aristocracy; these 
decorate some of the “ stately balls’of England.” Two paintings of a different 
order must also he referred to ; these are * The Agony in the Garden/ and 
‘ The Annunciation/ painted in ] 845 for altar-pieces in the church of 
"St. Andrew's, Penrith, In Walker’s “ History of Penrith/ 5 we find the fol- 
lowing remarks respecting these works — -“They were painted to supply the 
place of those executed in 1733, which had been destroyed by damp and 
neglect. On removing the old plaster, the battens and oak laths were dis- 
covered* to be perfectly sound j and on this framework was spread a coat of 
Roman cement, afterwards saturated with drying oil, over which a coat of oil 
mastic was applied, forming a substantial ground for the present paintings. It 
is to he regretted that in preparing the wall for the purpose a flat surface was 
not substituted for the former concave, as the designs of Air. Thompson deserve 
to he studied by the help of a much better light than is at present obtainable. 
The serious difficulties which the long narrow strips of wall must have 
presented have been ingeniously obviated by the painter’s choice of subject. 
On the left of the chancel window^ is represented the Angel announcing to the 
Shepherds the Nativity of our Saviour , on the right, the scene is the Garden 
of Gethsemane s' and these two instances of angelic mission are happily com- 
bined over the archway by hosts of celestial figures gradually absorbed in a 
glory of light. The design and execution of these paintings have been warmly 
commended by connoisseurs, and the paintings themselves, particularly the 


Annunciation, will repay attentive study. They are works of Art of which 
the town ought to he proud — especially as the production ^ a native artist,” 
"We can only express an opinion of these pictures by photographic copies which 
have come before us ; judging by these, we can testify to the boldness and 
power of the compositions. 

The same energy which, in earlier days, triumphed over difficulties that 
would have crushed a more feeble spirit, still makes its Way through every 
hindrance. Mr. Thompson's career has been steady and persevering, and there 
is little doubt of Ms reaching a higher position than has hitherto fallen to his 
lot. His feeling for colour is good, but is sometimes rather weak m ex- 
pression, and a little more “focusing” of Ms figures, to use an artistic expression., 
would greatly increase the general effect of his pictures. His appreciation of 
nature is just and refined, and he has the faculty of rendering his works 
popular by' his simple and pleasant method of treating them* 1 ‘ , 

Everyone who is acquainted with the structure and character of the moun- 
tain scenery amid which this painter resides, can scarcely fail to acknowledge 
the truth of his pencil in representing it ? rocks, in all their varieties of tint, 
form, and texture, he seems to have studied especially, and - he depicts them 
with a fidelity and power which, to many, render these portion^ of his works 
the most attractive ; the foregrounds, also, of his pictures show much careful 
study among the richly-coloured plants and herbage which’ clothe moorland, 
heath, and rocky de]J, in the beautiful lake districts, of Epgjaud. ' J ' > ’ 
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TENNYSON’S “PRINCESS.”* 

We recur to this veiy beautiful volume, a shoit 
notice of which appeared in our last month’s 
number, being tempted so to do by the opportu- 
nity afforded us by Messrs. Moxon and Co , the 
publishers, to introduce some examples of the 
exquisite illusti ations which grace it. Perhaps 
through the whole catalogue of living artists not 
one could he found so competent to give the poet’s 
ideas an appropriate pictoiial character — one that 
is identified with the true spirit of the verse — as 
Mr. Maclise, who is, par excellence , the painter of 
the age of chivalry, — 

“ Of tales that deal with knights. 

Half legend, half liustoi ic, counts and kings, 

Who hud about them at their wills, and died.” 

Such a scene is that which appears in our first en- 
graving, illustrating the tournament so graphically 
described towards tbe end of the poem Whether 
Mr. Maclise intended it or not, it seems to us that 
the subject and the design are alike in character ; 
both are medimval, as if the former were sketched 
by a hand unacquainted with the peculiar attributes 
of more modern art. The horse is of the Greek 
sculptural type, and looks small in comparison with 
Ins mailed rider : the crowd of spectators m the 
background is full of variety and animation. The 
next is an exquisitely neb grouping of figures, the 
scene in the pavilion . — 

“ But when we planted level feet, and dipt 
Beneath the satm dome and enteied m, 

There leaning deep m bioider’d down we sank 
Our elbows : on a tnpod m the midst 
A fragiant dame rose, and befoie us glow’d 
Fruit, blossom, viand, amber v ine, and gold." 

Cyril is singing the song which disperses the assem- 
bly, who lly — 

“ As flies 

A troop of snowy cloves athwart the dusk, 

When some one batters at the dovecote-doors.” 
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frequently found in works of a similar class — the designs arc all from tbe hands of one master, and 



In this picture, too, the baekgiound exhibits almost 
as much refined and careful composition as the fore- 
ground. 

The first illustration on the opposite page repi esents 
the three adventurers, or knights-errant, the Prince, 
Plorian, and Cyril, at the hostelry, preparing, by de- 
ception, to gain admittance to the University for 
maidens, of which the Princess Ida is the Principal : 
the host is arraying them in female habiliments, to 
qualify them to go “into residence." The artist’s 
well known skill as a draughtsman, as well as his 
luxuriant imagination, are finely displayed in this 
picture, one of the choicest in the volume. The 
last is taken from the prologue : it is altogether of 
a modem character, the picnic party in the ruined 
abbey, where Sir Walter’s young guests have as- 
sembled, with the maiden aunt, Elizabeth — the lady 
m spectacles — as their Mentor. 

Of other pictorial subjects in the book may be 
pointed out as worthy ot especial notice, the * Re- 
turn of the Ambassadors to the Court of the 
Northern King* (we give them our own titles, for 
none are supplied); ’The Three Knights -errant in 
the presence of the Southern King ; } 4 The Arrival 
at the Gate of the University 4 The Lecture- 
room;* ‘Plorian recognising his Sister ; 5 ‘The 
Rescue of the Princess ;* e The College Gates,’ an 
exquisite design of combined sculpture and metal- 
work; ‘Plorian discovering bis Sister in the 
Camp f and * Ida watching by the Prince’s Couch , 5 
’ Interspersed with these are some perfect little gems 
illustrating the songs sung, by the ladies in tbe 
mins, between the recital of the longer poem i 
each of these deserves a setting of pure gold. 
There are two respectively incorporated with the 
songs, “As through the land at eve we went , 55 and 
f£ Home they brought her warrior dead , 55 which it 
would be injustice not to notice especially, so true 
are they both to nature and art. 

■ Of the numerous illustrated hooks which during 
many years past have come under our notice, we 
know of none, as we said before, that will bear 
away the palm from this, which has one merit not 


. a .m. JXUtlWU J. KCiH i bUt 

D.C L,, Poet Laureate. With Twenty-six Illustration 
engraved on wood, by Dalziel, Green, Thomas, and I 
Williams, from drawings by Daniel Machs e. It. A. Put 
lulled by B, Moxon and Oo., London. 


he ranks among the greatest of our age ; as a con- of style, throughout the whole, and also a general 
sequence, there is a uniformity of feeling, as well as uniformity of excellence ; if some please rather less 
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We can scarcely suppose that Mr. Maclise him* 


self drew the designs upon the uood ; if he did not, 


KAMELES OE AH ARCHEOLOGIST 

AMONG 

OLD BOOKS AND IN OLD PLACES. 

BY F. W. FAIKIIOLT, F.S.A. 


Leaving for a time the contemplation of the Art- 
manufactures of to-day, it will be our object, in a 
few discursive essays, to take a survey of what 
was done during the lengthened period popularly 
known as the “middle ages,” and to trace their effects 
on the world of taste through succeeding centuries , 
not so much with an eye to the description of what 



was then done, as to make such doings available as 
hints to modern manufacturers in the adoption of 
their most quaint or original features. 

Long after the extinction of the practical Art- 
power evolved from the master minds of Greece and 
Home, though rudely shattered by the northern 
tribes, it failed not to enforce from them an admis- 
sion of Us grandeur. Loving, as all rude nations 
do, so much of Art as goes to the adornment of life, 
they also felt that there was a still higher aim m 
the enlarged spirit of classic invention. It is re- 



corded that one of these ancient chieftains gazed 
thoughtfully in Home upon the noble statuary of 
the fallen race, and declared it the work of men 
superior to any then remaining, and that all ihe 
creations of such lost power should be carefully 
preserved. The quaint imaginings of uncivilised 
Art-workmanship bore 'the impress of a, strong but 
ruder nature $ elaboration took the place of elegance, 
m’agni licence that o t grandeur. Slowly,, as centuries, 
evolved, the Art-student came back to the purity of 
antique taste ; but the' process w r aa a tardy one. 



he has found a most skilful copyist, for the fidelity The engravers, too, have worked with a determine- 
and beauty of the translations cannot be questioned, tion to do full justice to the artist, and have pro- 



duced as ffne and delicate examples of the art of J wood engraving as any we remember to have seen. 
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each era prefen ing the impiess of its own ideas . 
and though the grotc&que contortions of mediaeval 
statuary be occasionally modified by the influence 
of better Art on the Gothic mind, it was not till 
the revival of the study of classic literature, m the 
fifteenth century, that men began to inquire into 
the Art of the past ages, and endeavoured to obtain 
somewhat of its sacred fire foi the use of their own 
The study was rewarded, and the style popularly 
known as that of the Iienaissauoe lapidly spread 
its influence over the world of Art, sanctioned by 
the favour of such master-minds as .Raphael, and 
the gieat men of his era. 

It was not, howevei, to be expected that any style 
should be resuscitated in all its purity without the 
admixture of some peculiarity emanating from the 
art which adopted it, and which was moie completely 
the mode of the era. The Renaissance is, therefore, 
a Gothic clasucahty, engiaftmg classic form and 
freedom on the decorative quaintnesses of the 


middle ages. The example below is as pertinent a 
specimen as could be obtained of this chaiactenstic : 
the Greek volule and the Roman foliage are made to 
combine with the hideous inventions of monkery, 
the grotesque heads that so often disfigure the most 
sacred edifices In this instance they seem to 
typify death and hell, over whom the Saviour was 
victorious by his mortal agony the emblems of 
which occupy the cential shield, and tell with much 
simple force the story of man’s redemption Me- 
diaeval Art has not unfrequently the ment of much 
condensation of thought, always particularly visible 
in its choice of types, by which to expiess in a 
simple form a precise religious idea, at once appeal- 
ing to the mind of the speetatoi, and bringing out 
a tram of thought smgulaily diffuse when its slight 
origin is eonsideied 

The easy applicability of the revived art to the 
taste for fauciful display which characterised the 
fifteenth century, led to its universal adoption m 



decoration ; but the wilder imaginings of the living 
artist always tampered with the grand features of 
the design. The panels on this page are instances. 
The griffins have lost their classic character, and 
have assumed the Gothic,- the foliations are also sub- 
jected to the same process. The design is, however, 
on the whole, an excellent example of the mode in 
which the style appeared as a decoration in the 
houses of the nobility, whose love of heraldic dis- 



play was indulged by the wood carver in panelled 
rooms rich with similar compartments.' 

'Heraldry, with all its adjuncts, had- become so 
great a passion with the noble, that the invention of 
the artist, and the student was taxed for badges and 


mottoes by noble families. The custom flourished 
most in Italy, where the impresa of a noble house 
spoke to the eye at once, whether it was found ou 
a swoid hilt or over a church door. .We give as an 
instance that adopted by the bold Dukes of Bur- 
gundy, sovereigns in their own dominions, and ex- 
citing much terror of rivalry in the minds of the 
kings of France themselves. Their badge , or vm- 
preset > was indicative of their rude power ; a couple 
of knotted clubs, sal tier- wise, help to support a 



somewhat conventional figure of the flint used for 
striking fire j the whole surmounted by the ducal 
crown, and intended to indicate by analogous ie- 
flection the vigour of the ducal house. As a bold 
defiance, a rival house adopted the r&bpt, or Car- 
penter’s plane, by which they indicated their deter- 


mination to smooth by force the formidable knots 
fiom the clubs of the proud ruleis of Burgundy 
The ait of enamelling, which had leached a high 
degiee of peifection in the Roman era, was refined 
upon in the middle ages, and ultimately its character 
was so much altered theieby that it ended in rivalling 
painting, rather than letammg its own particulai 
features, as all Aits should do It may be fairly 
consideted that ougmally it was used simply to 
enrich by vitntied colour articles of use and orna- 
ment. * Metal was incised, and the ornamental 
spaces thus obtained filled with one tint of enamel 
colour, each oompaitment having its own By thus 
means very bnlliant elfects wcie often piodueed, all 



the moie striking from the pure strength of their 
simplicity. It was not till the twelfth centmy that 
an attempt at floating colours together was made, 
and this led ultimately to a pictonal treatment of 
enamel which destroyed its truest character. The 
very old form was, however, practised in the laie&t 
days of its use; and our engraving of the veiy 
beautiful knife-handle, designed by Virgil Solis at 
the end of the sixteenth century, was intended to 
be filled with a dark blue enamel, in the pails here 
represented in black, while the interstices of the 
ci oss-shaped ornaments above would receive some 
lighter tint of warmer hue. The buds and foliage 
would be caiefully engraved, the lines of shadow 



filled with a pei manent black, thus assuring a general 
brilliancy ol effect. Such knives were by no means 
an uncommon decoration of the table at the period 
when this was designed : it is now a branch of art 
utilised until all trace of design has gone from it ; for 
we cannot accept the slight scioll work and contour 
of a modern silver knife-handle as a piece of Art- 
workmanship, when we remember the beautiful 
objects of the kind produced in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, gorgeous in design and colour, 
and^ occasionally enriched by jewels ,o Camber. 

There is one class of ancient manufacturing art 
which has been revived for the use of the modern 
world with considerable success. We allude to the 
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Roman uoiks m mosaic, which have furnished 
designs for oui encaustic tile-mamifactiuers, and 
our lloor cloth painters. Quaint and peculiar in 
its necessary fealmes, it is singularly well adapted 
for aitizans in both matenals Tlf&re is also a great 
variety m the ornamental details of ancient pave- 
ments, at home and abioad, the geometric forms 
being at times very peculiar, as in the specimen we 
give at the top of our piesent page, which lias been 
“elected from one discovered at Aldborough, in 
Yoikslnre (the Isuiium Bngantum of the Romans), 
a lonely spot containing many tiaces of its ancient 
impoitaiuo, and which has furnished an abundance 
of relics for the notice ot the antiquary from the 


days of Camden, who describes it with that happy 
brevity that accompanies full knowledge. The 
pavement we eugiave may be seen m full coloured 
detail in Mr Ecioyd Smith’s volume on Isuiium ; 
the boideis placed on each side aie portions of other 
pavements fiom the same place, selected as show- 
ing the commonest and the most unusual patt eras. 
The vaiiety and beauty of design and colom -in 
eucaustic tiles adopted by medievalists, may be 
slightly illustiated by the quamt specimen of folia- 
tion at the foot of the preceding page. The con- 
junction of foui such tiles produces great variety 
in pattern, and excellent eonti asts of colour 

Geometnc form, in all its endless vanety, was 


of the grace that characterised the style known as 
the flamboyant , from the flowing or flame-like curve 
adopted for the leading lines. In this instance they 
aie happily blended with the earlier Gothic cusps, 
and the quaint ivy-leaves that spring easily out of 
the severer lines The ease with which heialdry 
may he intioduced in the design, gave it a peculiar 
chaim to oui ancestors, but in this instance the 
shields bear the sacred monograms — a purpose to 




















paiticularly studied in the middle ages, and decora- 
tive enrichments of all kmd subjected to its ruling 
control. YYe add two specimens of glass-painting, 
which aie in reality the same design slightly varied 
in the disposition of the tints, and the interlacing of 
the double or strap-lines of one; while the other 
has them single only. The striking variety that 
any given design may elicit, by a mere re-arrange- 




wlneh they were devoted veiy constantly m the 
church, and sometimes further enriched with reli- 
gious emblems, as teise and staking as the heialdic 
ones we have given m the eaily portion of this 
essay. 

"We give two small drawings of cabinet-handles in 
this column, part of the elaborate fittings of a piece 
of furniture winch occupied the place of honour m 
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raent of this interlaced work, or by a different dis- 
position of the coloured compartments, will at once 
be apparent; it was worked out with singularly 
good effect by the older artists in decoration of all 
kinds. The key on page 13, and the latch 
on this, are examples of quaint old Gothic metal 
works. The latter is copied from the old Hotel de 
Ville of Bruges ; the dragon is used as a lever to 








the state-rooms of the Vealthy, and upon which the 
A rt of the day was generally lavished with a most 
liberal hand Ivory, ebony, and the i arest woods were 
employed "in their construction, occasionally plm x w 
of lapis lazuli^ or coloured marbles, were used for brie 
panels; ultimately the whole surface became an 
encrusted mosaic of figures, birds, and flowers, in 
coloured wood and stone, occasionally framed in the 
precious metals. The gorgeous taste of Louis 



lift the latch, and is one of those grotesque imaginings 
in which the old Art workmen frequently disported. 

When the Dukes of Urbino, dazzled with the 
brilliancy of the Moorish pottery, had determined to 
rival their workmanship in manufactories upon tj^eir 
own principality, the so-called Raffaelle-ware soon 
afterwards fascinated the Italians, by the quaint 
design and beautiful colour of the dishes and vases 
there produced. Though popularly named after the 


gicat painter, it was unlikely that he had aught to 
} do therewith ; but his designs were occasionally 
adapted to its use by the workmen. The circular 
plateau on the next page is a good example of the 
bold character and vigour of effect occasionally pro- 
duced m these works. 

Wood panelling we have Already alluded to, and 
the large amount of decoration it occasionally dis- 
played, Oar concluding cut' is a beautiful instance 


Quatorze excited the fancy of the ibenisks of his 
court to the most costly invention. Rornifcure inlaid 
with engraved metal- work, or embossed with coloured 
stones, oppressed the sense of utility; and when 
tables, chairs, and picture-frames were made of solid 
silver, chafeed and overloaded with the scroll-work he 
so abundantly patronised, common sense seems to 
have yielded its place to mere display. t?e$pifce of the 
costly character of soch works, and their destination 
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as the decoration of a palace, they are positive 
vulgarisms, and we feel little fegiet when we read 
in history of the disastrous wars at the elose of the 
long’s career, which obliged him to melt down the 
silver furniture of Versailles, and eonveit it into 
cash for the payment of his soldieis 
Theie was more honesty of purpose in the old 
Art-woikers, who never swerved from a leading 
principle. lienee the educated eye can at once 
delect a piece of genuine old decoiative furmtuie 
from a made-up bit of pseudo-imitation. It must 


be borne in mind that specimens of genuine old 
work aie by no means common, the abundance 
which Wai dour Street and other localities can supply 
to order by the cart-load, aie ingenious adaptations 
of fragments of old woik pieced and placed together 
for a general effect, but which are sometimes 
ludieious, fiom the mixtuie of bits of all ages and 
style in one cabinet or sideboard. Some twenty 
years ago the city of Rouen was a mine of wealth 
to furniture makers The elaborately carved panels 
and chimney-pieces m the stately houses of the old 



Norman capital, were converted into all lands of 
articles for domestic display. The progress of “ im- 
provement,” as well as the slower process of decay, 
have cleared that place of many of its fine features 
of domestic architecture; but its beauties have had 
an enduring memento in the curious volumes by the 
artist Langlois, of Pont-de-FArche, completed after 
his death by M. Delaquemere. In this work every 
ancient building is carefully noted and. described, 
throughout every street of the city ; and the finest 
or most curious examples engraved with a minute 


truthfulness for w Inch Langlois was justly celebrated , 
and which drew forth the plaudits of our travelling 
bibliomaniac, Dr. Dibdin, in the sumptuous work 
devoted to his foreign tour in search of rarities 
In our next paper we propose to follow the Doctor 
in his investigation of old books, and exhibit some 
few of the enrichments that aitist and engraver gave 
to the written or printed volumes which passed from 
their hands , at the same time we shall endeavour 
to take a more general survey of the adaptation of 
Art to works of ordinary use. 



The quaint manner in which letters were some- 
times braced together may he seen in the engraving* 
at the commencement of the present article j occa- 
sionally, a name was thus formed in monogram which 
would require much ingenuity to unravel, inasmuch as 
the entire letters made hut one interlaced and closely- 
compacted group, each limb or portion of a letter 
helping also to form part of another. In the hos- 
pital founded at Edinburgh by the famous goldsmith, 
George Beriot, — the favourite goldsmith and jeweller 
of James I., a monarch who fully appreciated his art, 
— the name of ^ Jingling. Geordie,” as his majesty 


playfully called him, is sculptured in such a group, 
which appears at first sight an enigma few could 
unravel; indeed, without knowing what letters to 
look for, and how to arrange them, it is a chance if 
they would be arranged correctly. Such a mode of 
marking would, however, have its advantages, for it 
would enable those who were in the secret to un- 
ravel the mystery of the true proprietorship of any 
valuable article unfairly abstracted. The shields in 
our concluding cut are filled with monograms less 
elaborate, hut bearing a sufficient affinity to those 
alluded to, to aid in understanding the rest* 


THE TUENER GALLERY, 

CALIGULA’S PALACE AND BRIDGE, 

BAY OF BADE. 

Engl aved by E. Goodall. 

An architectural dieam; a vision of palaces sur- 
passing in extent, if not in grandeur, everything 
which nnpei lal Rome ever beheld, a combination 
of temples, towers, and colonnades, stretching out 
for miles into the distance, and presenting more 
the appeal ance of a vast and magnificent city than 
of a single edifice devoted to one purpose. It seems 
as if Tinner had giouped together in one locality 
all the architectural ideas he collected in his visits 
to Italy, and had laid out and planted the ground 
in its immediate vicinity with the most exquisite 
feeling for pictorial effect. But amid all the gran- 
deur theie is a sense of desolation, and before the 
sun, now rising up in splendour behind the ruined 
tower, had scattered the vanished darkness and 
given light and vitality to the scene, one might 
leadily imagine the owl and the bat taking their 
flight between those stately columns and round 
those uchly- decorated fagades Nothing can be 
more beautiful than the composition, as a whole or 
in its details. 

The picture was exhibited at the Academy in 
1831, and by way of explanation, or as a text for 
the theme, the following lines from the painter’s 
“ Fallacy of Hope ” were appended to the title : — 

** What now remains of all the miglify bridge 
Which made the Lucnne lake an inner pool, 

Caligula, but many fragments left, 

As monuments of doubt and ruined hopes, 

Yet gleaming m the morning’s ray, that tell 
How Balm’s shore is as loved in times gone by." 

The Bay of Bairn is about seven or eight miles 
from Naples: the bridge which the Homan Em- 
peror Caligula, whose name is synonymous with 
that of the arch-fiend, had constructed from the 
mole at Puteoli, now known as Pozzuoli, stretched 
across the bay, at the two extreme points seen m 
the distance of the picture, where Turner has intro- 
duced a bridge. But Caligula’s bridge was a tem- 
porary construction of planks laid upon boats, 
and was made to disprove a prophecy uttered by 
Thrasyllns, a celebrated mathematician, or, accord- 
ing to others, by Trasullus, an astrologer of Rhodes, 
that he, Caligula, “ would no moic be emperor than 
he could drive his chanot across the Bay of Bairn.’ ’ 
The prophecy was of coarse spoken ere Caligula 
assumed the purple, and the Roman historian, 
Suetonius, gives a graphic description of the cere- 
mony which accompanied the opening of the bridge— 
the drunken festivals, the impious orgies, and the 
ciuelties practised. He also states that" the country 
adjacent was reduced to a state of destitution, as 
the vessels employed in importing corn were seized 
by the tyrant for the bridge, which was three miles 
in length. 

From the ancient city of Puteoli there stretched 
out into the bay a mole, built on arches, of which 
thirteen still lemain, and are visible above the 
water Turner assumed these to be portions of 
Caligula’s biidge, and has erected a structure, com- 
plete in all its parts, upon them. The neighbour- 
hood of Puteoli abounds with ruins of temples, 
baths, theatres, and villas, but there is little else to 
be seen than mere fragmentary parts; yet some 
of these are of considerable architectural value, while 
the foundations of many of the edifices are now 
under water. 

The district around Puteoli, or Pozzuoli, is still 
celebrated for the mineral springs for which it was 
noted in the time of the old Romans, who resorted 
to it for the sake of the springs : it was also famous 
as a mart of commerce, and while the shore was 
covered with arsenals, docks, and the warehouses of 
merchants, the hills were studded with the villas 
of patricians. The ravages of invaders, the up- 
heaving of earthquakes, and the overflowing of 
waters, have, however, laid waste its beauty and 
depopulated its inhabitants, of which a few thou- 
sands only reside within an extensive district* The 
chief business of many of these is the manufacture 
of for such visitors as are curious in 

ceramic ware* 

The picture is in the National Gallery at Ecu- 
singtou. 
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A RUSTS AND THEIR MODELS. 

I1Y WALTER TIIORNBDHY, 

AUTHOR OF “ LIFE IN SPAIN,’* AND t{ Till KISH LIFE AND 
CIIAR lCT^Iw” 

No. I. — MURILLO AND TOE BEGGAlt-BOY. 

INTRODUCTIOK". 

The great Spanish painter, Bartholomew 
Stephen Murillo, was born m Seville, of poor 
parents, towards the end of the year 1017. 
An irresistible instinct, first evidenced by de- 
faced walls and marred school-books, led his 
father to at once send Bartholomew to the 
studio of his kinsman, Juan del Castillo, a 
painter of some merit, but hereafter chiefly to 
be remembered as the master of Murillo and 
Cano. Art at this time managed to exist 
without academies, and the great painter’s 
room was where small painters weie educated. 
In 1040, Castillo removed to Cadiz, and Murillo 
was left masterless, to grope as he could his 
way to higher places. 

Too poor to be able to pay for admittance 
to the school of Zurburan, the ploughman’s son 
— that Titanic master of the brush— driven by 
necessity, the brave stripling — for he was not 
much more than boy — betook himself to the 
Feria, a Thursday market, where, amid stores 
of salt cod-fish, suspicious meat, half-decayed 
melons, piles of red pipkins, lumber of clothes, 
mats, and msty iron, — a place infested by 
thievish gipsies, noisy muleteers, and mendicant 
friars, m a broad, open street, at the north end of 
the old Alameda, where I have myself so often 
wandered, and in front of the semi-Mooiish 
Church of All Samts, — Muiillo stood to cam a 
few reals by selling swift sketches and “reli- 
gious daubs.” Here, amid clamour and dust, 
he painted, in the open air, beggar-boys, as we 
may fairly suppose, and ceitainly samts, land- 
scapes, fiuit-pieces, and flower-pieces. 

In concluding these prefatory remarks, i 
feel urged to express my obligations to that 
most delightful and sound book, “ Stirling’s 
Annals ot the Artists of Spain.” S( ill, per- 
haps I should never have written this scene, 
had I not myself been a finer of Seville and a 
studier in that fair city of the works of the 
devout Murillo. To me, while I write this 
semi-dramatic sketch, come back, in a mezzo- 
tint of twilight, most sweet visions of its 
grand old Moorish tower, that dominates over 
all else; the cathedral, whose roof ^ seems blos- 
soming into pinnacles ; of royal Alcazar; and 
of quaint, blue-tiled churches, once mosques. 

Scene— The Fbiiia.. 

Bad goat’s flesh, of an ill odour, is selling 
fasi, and noisy peasants, who vend it from time 
to tune, slap off the black knots of flies that 
threaten to carry off bodily one particular kid, 
found drowned last night in the river, near 
the Inquisition House. Gipsy boys, with dry 
elfin black hair, bare dusty feet and ragged 
doublets, showing here and there patches of 
their brown Egyptian skin, loll on the ground 
among brittle piles and fragile rows of cream- 
coloured and red pipkins, destined to become 
odorous some day or other with many a poor 
hidalgo’s olla. Lean, keen rascals hover about 
heaps of rusty chains, keys, and other iron 
lumber, as anxious about it as if it were 
Mexican gold; from one of them a miseily 
Sancho purchases a rusty pair of merchants’ 
scales. Two old duennas are haggling over- 
some half-worn-out matting with a Catalonian 
trader. Horse clippers, pedlars, and water-car- 
riers jostle about among the crowd; the street 
boys, with watering lips, watch the fruitselleiy 
wlio with a huge knife slices out tremendous 
sections of red-flesh, juicy melons, on the pink 
pulp of which the black seeds stick like so 
many hungry flesh-flies. Here and there, on 


the outskirts of the crowd, on their way to 
All Samts’ Chinch, pass mantillas or suits 
of beribboned doublets, silk cloaks, fans, and 
s woids, learning no lesson of the “vanity of 
vanities” from that fluttering cluster of faded 
liveries, and bruised and draggled plumes, that 
hang from the stall of yonder old-clothcsman. 

We look for Muiillo, and find him at last in 
a quiet corner, hemmed in behind a soit of 
stand, on which his saints and fruit-pieces aie 
spread, sheltered from the intolerable sun by a 
well-tanned awning. A picture of a beggar- 
boy eating a pie, watched by another who is 
throwing dice, and by a wistful dog, is on his 
easel before him. And what sort of a stripling 
is this Muiillo of Seville ? Why a keen black- 
eyed Andalusian lad, with rather a square, firm 
jaw, a bold nose, and vivacious, arched eye- 
brows. His upper lip is long, it is tiue, but 
the lower is full fleshed, kindly, and humorous. 
His wiry black brows, and his thin slight mous- 
taclno and imperial, conduce also to a certain 
elastic and versatile acuteness that specially 
maik his good-natured, gentle, and yet spirited 
face. His dark hair is beautiful, and falls 
m lich waving masses upon his well-made 
shoulders His forehead is high, full, and 
swelling with genius and humour. There is 
no fear the oiplian painter will long be a 
denizen of the Thursday fair, or long toil to 
sell religious daubs to adorn Mexican and West 
Indian churches. Soon will come the time 
when he will have, in the palace of the Escurml, 
to doff that faded old grey doublet and trite 
black cloak for cloth of gold and satiii of 
azure. 

See, he is reading a letter from his old master, 
Castillo, just received from Cadiz. 

it. ^ ... j»§ 

“ e To Gxukd Gold. — M ix gold-leaf with four 
drops of honey, and put in a small glass vessel, 
diluting it for use with Arabian gum-water.’ 

“Dear master, where am I to get gold to 
grind F Is it to be picked up amidst these pot- 
sherds and old iron F But dear Castillo w as ever 
a fond dreamer. Wluit else &ays he of these rare 
secrets of the Flemish painter which he sends 
me as the deaiest treasures of his knowledge ? 

“ 5 A little umber with bone-black and lake 
forms a colour, my son, ot Venetian richness 
for shadows. 

“ e Avoid verdigris and lamp-black as you 
would poison; and remember that asphaltum 
is a magical pigment, frail as friendship — de- 
ceitful as woman’s love.’ 

“ Dear master, to remember his poor orphan, 
Stephen, left all alone in Seville. Ah ! here is 
a receipt of 'jewel value’ to him who depicts 
tlie Virgin - 

“ f Paint the drapery with black and white — 
the light very strong, and the shades very dark ; 
then powder with some of the Venetian azure 
that I send thee. I begin to love much this 
fair, bright city of the sea, and regain my 
health, though slowly, slowly. Greet for me 
specially of all my friends Don Andres de 
Andrado. And now, with all blessings from 
the Virgin and the saints, my dear son in Art, 
farewell. 

“ f A seller of mules between here and Gra- 
nada conveys this to you.’ ” 

As Murillo kisses the ^ letter, in tumbles, 
through the stacks of pictures, half pulling 
down the awning, Jose, the mule boy— Mu- 
rillo’s model for his beggar picture. He is 
gnawing a slice of melon, and keeps looking 
back fiercely at some object in the distance, 
which he curses, shaking his fist at it and 
using contumelious gestures. 

“Why so late, Jose?” says Murillo, prepar- 
ing his brushes and palette. “All Saints struck 
two half an hour ago. Did I not say Hwo ’ a 
dozen times, you scapegrace of the Feria ?” , 

“ f The devil have all bad men/ Yes, Master 
Stephen ; and not, all the saints could have 


kept me from coming though tlieie had been a 
bull-fight to see, and twenty gallant horses 
to hold. But, demomo ! it was all that ac- 
cursed mulatto boy, Perez, at the melon-stall 
over yonder, at the Alameda Gate, whom you 
were going to paint with me throwing dice for 
a sausage pie. Oh, Master Stephen, give me a 
real for the love of heaven, and let me now buy 
such a pie. The man there at the melon-stall 
sells such wonderful pies.” 

“Nonsense, Jose; lie doun in that corner 
by the fruit-basket in your old position. ICecp 
still one hour by All Samis’ clock, and reals 
enough for several of the wdndeifui carrion 
pies shall be yours. No sleeping this time, 
Jose, and no changing your face by screaming 
out abuse at Black Peiez, for I won’t have it.” 

“ Oh, saints above ! how beautiful, Master 
Stephen. Do let me look at that picture of 
the lady with the white turban and the lose in 
it. Why, she is twice as pretty as our chief’s 
wife, who was whipped yesterday for mule steal- 
ing. Is that a saint, Master Stephen ?” 

“No,” answered Murillo, kindly, “no, Jose, 
a flov er girl at Pilas that I drew the other day 
to send as a piesent to my old master, Don 
Juan de Castillo. Your head a little more 
round, Jose — that’s better ; hands — ” 

“ So ?” 

“ Y cs.” 

“ What, old wooden Don Juan, who used to 
ride the stiff-legged white hoise that wasn’t 
worth stealing?” 

“I don’t know, Jose, what is worth stealing,” 

“Don’t you, Master Stephen? what, not 
jewel brooches at mass time, and stray mules, 
and fruit over a wall— watches in a crowd, 
and — ” 

“ J ose, J osc, you child of JBarabbas, if you 
go on as you have begun you’ll some day or 
other climb the gallows, I fear.” 

“ Oli, Master Stephen, is that for me — that 
beautiful losy-brown colour ? Oh, Master 
Stephen, how clever you are !” ^ 

“Hands off, Jose, or I’ll use my sword 
sheath to your knuckles. Who taught you to 
steal P” 

“Father, Master Stephen; he took great 
pains with me. Be says 1 have the quickest 
linger? of any lad in the Feria. Do you know 
— but don’t you tell— he don’t want me to sit 
to you. Says he, 'Jose, don’t be a slave of 
that painting-man, but go to mass, and try and 
nip off some gold buttons from one of the 
Busne fool’s cloaks.’ Yes he did, ’pon ray word, 
Master Stephen. Oh, father calls it wasting 
time, Don Estcvan, Give me pie now — do, 
Don Estevan.” 

“Do you ever work, Jose, honestly?” 

“ Yes, Master Stephen — you might as well 
let me have that pie— I was working all day 
yesteiday villi father, clipping mules. Shlick 1 
shlick 1 Oh don’t the sheers sound pretty ! 1 
like the smell of the hair frizzling; and isn’t 
it fun when Jack Mule kicks — so long as it 
isn’t us lie kicks you know, Master Stephen ! 
Are you hungry?” 

“ rush the basket a tittle further from your 
right leg, and don’t touch those melons —they 
are not for you.” 

“What’s the use of painting me,' Master 
Stephen? Wouldn’t it be moie fun to paint 
the bull-fight, with all the ladies- shaking their , 
fans when the lancers, in blue and scarlet, 
and the Chiles, in black and orange, run to- 
gether at the bull, and draw him off, the 
bleeding BusnK 0 what a time is' that 
when Don Toro roars and paws the ground,, ; 
and his horns get every minute- redder and 
wetter with the Busne 5 s bitter blood. 0 de- 
memo, master, isn’t it t” 

“Jose, don’t keep prattling so, don’t you see 
I’m doing your hands; and you ke&p shaking 
them as, if’ you were driving’ a 'herd of hulls. 
N o’ pie, mind, ,ifypu arembti^uieter. 
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“ 01i } have pity on a poor gipsy boy, Master 
Stephen, and don’t be angiy—I will be good , 
but how could I keep quiet when I thought of 
the bull-fight the other day at the great duke’s 
wedding ?” 

“ Jose, Jose, what is it now ? — the pies ain’t 
flying away, are they 5 There’ll be more left 
when the hour’s ovei than you’ll want, I am 
sure Three reals will buy more than one pie.” 

“Yes, they will two. Oil, don’t I wish the 
hour was over/’ 

“Jose, Jose, 1 shall have to get the swoid 
sheath to you What is it now ? ” 

“Oh, Master Stephen, here is a grave gen- 
tleman in black and pui pie, with a gieat white 
lace collar on, coming this w r ay He has a white | 
dog with him. Ugh, dog ! get aw ay, dog ! I : 
could get five crowns for that dog.” 

“ It is Don Andres de Andrado, then. Host 
a bit, Jose, and feed on the wonderful pie by 
anticipation.” 

At this moment Don Andres, a worthy 
verger of the cathedral, enters, and accosts the 
young painter with a fatherly air. 

“The last time I came to your stall, Master 
Stephen,” said the good official, “ I found you 
being worried by a gamdous barefooted-friar, 
who insisted on his reals being returned if you 
did not instantly convert Our Lady of Carmel 
into St. Francis de Paula crossing the sea on 
a cloak, that estimable saint having lately be- 
come the fashion in this our fair but fickle city 
of Seville. Boy, touch not my pocket, or I will 
give thee my benediction witli this ivory staff.” 

“ Jose, bewaie of the sheath,” said Murillo; 
“and now, Jose, just guild me some more of 
that brown colour while 1 talk a moment to 
Don Andres. Half an hour more remember, 
Jose, and the pie — the pie is your own ” 

“ Oh, Master Stephen, how I wish that half 
hour were over,” sighed Jose, lazily crushing 
the colour he was oidered. 

“ This hoy and Ins fellows,” said the cathe- 
dral official grandly, carefully arranging his 
band strings as he spoke, “are the vciy vermin 
of this city of Seville* may God’s angels ever 
guard and bless it ” 

“ I should like to let this pestle drop on the 
old fool’s toes,” thought Jose. 

“They hang in thievish crowds about the 
gales, and even our doorways; they sleep in 
the sun — ” 

“ Isn’t there sun enough for all of us ?” 
thought Jose. 

“ They cut off our mules’ tails ; they pick our 
pockets in our blessed cathedral, at the very 
moment of the elevation of the Host ; they are 
our intriguing gallants’ Ganymedes ; they are 
the clamorous disturbers at our bull-fights; 
they are the vexing flies, the tormenting mos- 
quitoes, the rats, ' the fleas even of this holy 
eiiy; had J a voice, the Holy Inquisition would 
look after the little pagans 1 No, Master 
Stephen, loving thee and thy aid as I do, I grieve 
to see thee waste thy genius on such carrion.” 

“ Carrion in thy teeth, old church-sweeper,” 
growled out Jose, in an under breath. 

'“Don Andres, my dear old friend,” said 
Murillo, “ one cannot always be painting the 
, eeataeies' of saints and the beatification of 
virgins. Wine is a good thing, but our com- 
mon drink is water. I like these Joses of the 
streets, in their ragged freedom, in their Arab 
Independence, as they quarrel over dice, or 
chaffer about the damaged melons and the 
bruised grapes. Sometimes among them I find 
a young Indian Bacchus crowned with vine- 
leaves; sometimes a tawny young Mercury, 
planning the robbery of Oacus’a oxen. No, 
dear Don Andres, we cannot keep high festival, 
you know, every day.” 

“Deal' son of mv hear!, do then as thy good 
genius prompts thee ; it is not for an old 
verger, who knows little out of the round of 
his cathedral duties, to dictate to thy quick, 
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forging brain. Do as it scemetii good to thee, i 
But still I do, Stephen, pi ay for the day when 1 
thou wilt consecrate all thy art to God. I j 
long 1o see some saint painted by thee that ) 
shall remain for long centimes the grave 
giuidian of one of our cathedral chapels, seem- 
ing to the good man to smile, and to the bad 
to fiown, and cieated to survive many genera- 
tions of such poor frail beings as Don Andies.” 

“Hcie come the Inquisitors, getting ready 
for the ctido’iht-fe” suddenly shouted Jose. 

“ Oh, Master Stephen, look how bold that third 
man, in the yellow lace Benito, figured all over 
with red devils, walks.” 

“ Like a king to his coiouation, indeed, God 
have mercy on Ins soul,” said Munllo, tossing 
back his black hair from his eyes. 

“Anathema, Maiaiutha! wlmt an impudent 
heietic,” said the Don, spitting on the ground 
three tunes in the Moorish manner. “May his 
children be fatherless, and his wife a widow.” 

“ Amen,” said Jose, mimicking the some- 
what pedantic voice of Don Andres. 

“Jose, Jose,” said Munllo threateningly, “um 
out and get Black Perez ; mind, no wuuiglmg ” 

Here Jose arose and ran out, lejoicmg like 
a released bird. 

The moment Jose left the stall, Don Andres 
drew Iris chair nearer that of Munllo, and made 
a mysterious, yet undignified, gestuie of linger 
on nose, implying Ins disposiiion to disclose a 
secret, Jose being now out of hearing. 

Murillo’s brush paused in mid air , one would 
think he hoaid with liis eyes, they seemed 
so watchful of the dear, punctilious old Don. 

“You remember, Stephen, the day I drew 
near in the ciowd, and found you exhibiting 
your c Vision of St Francis’ on the steps of our 
cathedral? * 

“ I remember it well, Don Andres ; it was 
a happy day for me ” 

“ From that day have I not been o steady 
friend to you and your orphan sister ?” 

“ You have, Don Andres ; may the God of 
the fatherless bless you for it.” 

“I came not, Stephen, to claim arrears of 
gratitude, I did but my duty ; and thou wert 
ever but too willing a payer. Besides, that ‘St 
Xavier’ of thine has paid me long since a thou- 
sand-fold. I came only to tell thee that by much 
importunity I have pievailed on the drug seller 
in the street ‘of the orange-trees’ to allow thy 

lcture of the ‘Conception’ to be placed m 

is balcony for show, during our next great 
procession* of Corpus Cluisfi, What thinkest 
thou of that stroke of diplomacy. Master 
Stephen 

“ That it is worthy of so kind a soul and so 
shrewd a brain as that of my dear old friend, 
Don Andres,” rejoined gratefully Murillo. 

“ But yon look aside as if it pleased you not, 
Stephen. Know you not that thy Castillo by 
suck means became famous, and sold his best 
picture to our late worthy bishop (rest his 
soul 1) — that even the king himself has deigned 
to halt processions and turn critic, nay, and 
purchaser, Stephen, on such holiday days of 
the church ?” 

“ I have sold the picture, Don Andres,” said 
Murillo in a low voice, bending down to his 
painting at Jose’s left arm. 

“ Sold, and not a word to me ! ” 

“ I could not have waited to exhibit the 
picture next Corpus Christi.” 

“ Sold ! not wait !” stammered Don Andres ; 
“are you mad or in debt, Stephen? If want 
has compelled thee to part with thy ‘ Concep- 
tion/ then exhibit, my son, thy ‘St Roche 
healing the Beggar/ ” 

“ That is sold too I shall be far from 
Seville by next Corpus Chris ti,” said Murillo 
thoughtfully. 

“Far from hence! Stephen, has the sun 
hurt your brain? — far from dear Seville and your 
poor old friend Don Andres l” 


“ Even so, Don xVndies. I start on Satur- 
day for Madrid,” 

“ Sat u i d ay ! M adricl ] ’ ’ 

“For Math id, to hist visit the great Don 
Diego Velasquez, head of our ait in Spam; 
then liom lnm to obtain letters to aid me at 
Home, whither 1 am next bound.” 

“ Madrid 1 Rome!” gasped out the old verger, 
whose wildest di earns had never passed the 
gates of Seville. “ Thou wilt be lost, my son, 
in Rome Oh, saints and angels, hear the mad- 
ness of thm buy! "Why even m my holiest 
youth 1—1 nevei dreamt of going to Rome.” 

“My dear Don Andres, this is no sudden 
wliint. 1 planned it yeais ago when I sat 
round Castillo’s biazier, (having the hagmeuts 
of To iiegi aim’s ’ Virgin / it was my dream 
when under the summer awning in tire coutt- 
yaul, as we drew gionps of beggar boys. I 
have long been painting lor this object, and the 
sum I have obtained irom this pamtmg I have 
kept for Rome ” 

“Pei haps,” said Don Andres, after two or 
llnce minutes* silence, *’ it is God that has spoken 
totheo m this instance Go then, my son Stephen, 
and may his angels guide thee, lest at any time 
thou clash thy loot against a stone. Bewaie of 
heretics; beware of those dumb dogs, the Lu- 
theran pieachers, and bring all thou canst to 
the sacred tribunal, of winch thy old fi lend is 
so unworthy a member. I had intend'd to 
leave thee m my will, my son, three bunched 
ci owns half oi those thou shall have now to 
keep the lean devil, Loverly, out of thy puiso. 
My dear boy, kiss not the gai merit of this poor 
servant of God’s temple; tbv prayers are all 1 
ask.” 

“ They have been ever for thee, ami shall be 
so still ” 

“ Dear me, dear me, — Rome. Well, egad 1 
could almost find it m my heart to go with thee 
as N estor. Si. Pet cr’s, t go, vv Inch some foolishly 
say is as big as our cathedral, and their Italian 
painters— I Fell, well, but I must be gone, dear 
Stephen, my son in the faith, ior it wants but 
thirteen minutes by All Samis’ clock to our 
afternoon service, and who is to put on the 
bishop’s robes but 1 ,fJ and who is to keep the 
chorister boys quiet (tiie little rascals) but Lr” 

“Farewell, dear Don Andies, an oiplmn’s 
prayci shield thee from all evil.” 

“ God bless thee, my son, God bless thee,” 
said Don Andres, as he departed, tears of 
happiness in his old eyes. 

Just at that moment, as Murillo rose and 
looked out from under the awning, paitly to 
see if Jose ueie returning, partly to watch the 
retreating steps of Dun Andres, a great caval- 
cade passed the corner of the street. It was 
the procession to a hull- fight. 

Fust came trumpeters in red velvet tabards, 
blowing silver trumpets; then the t'hulas on 
foot, in ribboned suits of blue and gold ; then 
the picado/s, or lancers, their pink jackets stiff 
with laee ; and, last ly, the “first sword,” or hull- 
slayer, strutting stately, with the sliming sword 
raised gleamingly in his right hand. 

The crowd had passed all but a few stragglers’, 
among whom were the shrieking water-sellers, 
when suddenly through the awning entrance 
buisi Black Perez and Jose, fighting for half a 
pie and a certain two leak that Perez accused 
Jose of stealing. 

“Devil’s limb ! ” shouted Murillo. 

“ 8alan ” and “ pig ” roared the combatants, 
pulling out handfuls of each other’s hair. 

“Jose!” 

“ Thief !”■ — “ dog 1 ” shouted the boys, all in 
aheap on the floor, among the pictuies. 

“Begone with you to your kennels!*’ said 
Murillo, driving lliem botll out; * e henceforth 1 
turn my bade on beggars, and paint saints only, 
Ihpimi (kih\ be ever with ns! 0 Queen of 
Heavefl ! open for me the door of Paradise l” 
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K 0 T E S 

Ob THE 

MOST RECENT PRODUCTIONS OF 
FLORENTINE SCULPTORS. 

No. L 

Ci.'Evrni: power m Ait and social fteedom have 
ever flouri -lied and declined tonet her. The v igoi ons 
life of the one is an inevitable consequence of healthful 
progress in the other, although it may sometimes 
occui that the Ai(s assume for a season a certain 
moilml glow of factitious activity under the forcing 
influences of a splendid and luxurious despotism 
True it is, that some few of the greatest mimes on 
Italy’s \it-annah flourished after the palmy days of 
her social liberty were over. But it is a question 
whether a great portion of the fame of such exceptions 
to the rule be not rather owing to their mai vellous 
perfection in the manipulation of a subject, than to 
then* pre-eminence over, or even equality with, the 
creative genius of the f recent /sit, their predecessors ; 
such perfection being naturally the result of the 
century -long refinement and improvement of a par- 
ticulm school of Art. 

It has been a standing leproach against ?>Iod(.rn 
Itidv, that her artistic glories are all of the part, 
and that works of lenl ment aie only to be found 
within the walls of the galleries, chinches, and 
palaces of the sunny peninsula. Ultra-montane 
critics and vnluosi , while extolling with almost 
exaggerated enthusiasm the wonderful fecundity with 
which the mediaeval centuries poured forth their 
thousand-fold treasures of artistic beauty in Italy, 
have been too apt fo deny or ignore the living pulse 
of genius which yet stirs within her veins, ready to 
manliest its workings whenever and wheiever the 
loosening of the social yoke permitted them a brief 
breathing space. Coeval with each brave and in- 
effectual struggle for popular freedom, made during 
the last miserable titty years, there lias been an im- 
petuous movement m ev eiy branch of Art and Litera- 
ture has proved that the sap of fervid life was 

rising again through the ancient trunk, and ready to 
burst forth in flowers and fiuit upon the branches. 
Very remarkable was the outbreak of this movement 
m 1821, until the crushing out of the energies of 
the couniiy, under the clutch of Austro -clerical 
despotism paralysed its new-born Art-aspirations 
with another ten years’ stupor. The years 1830 
and 1848 were marked hy similar strivings, doomed 
to a like untimely extinction, amid the powerless 
languor which succeeded to their overstrained excite- 
ment. Now, again, with better hope, and faith 
rekindled m the success ot her righteous cause, a 
great part of Italy is entering upon a new era of 
social and political liberty. The national feeling, so 
long and systematically quenched among the people, 
is every day gathering strength and calling foi th the 
latent powers of the popular heart. Already too, 
we can trace a fresh vital impulse throbbing through 
the Art- creations of this delicately susceptible race. 

A stroll through the principal studios of Florence 
would convince the most exclusive ** la delator tern- 
pot is acii ” that there is, and not very far off, a 
good time coming, when the dead and dusty recesses 
of the brio a biac shop will no longer be the only 
mine of Art worth the connoisseur’s exploring in the 
birthplace of Giotto and Michael Angelo. 

Sculpture has never yet entirely died out in 
Florence, even in the darkest time of languor and 
depression of Art; and this is probably in great 
part owing to the vicinity of the marble quarries 
of Carrara and Serravezza. A glance, therefore, 
into the studios of the Florentine sculptors vAll not 
be without interest to the English Art-student, and 
will fully establisli Ihe fact that mere copying from, 
or paraphrasing, the great models of old time, is 
neither the chief employment, nor the favourite aim, 
of the sculptors of Modern Florenc?. 

The huge block of building called San Barnahu, 
is a spot well known to the artist-world of Florence, 
Once a convent of friars, it has for many years been 
converted into a populous colony of sculptors and 
painters, and almost every foot of its quondam halls 
and galleries, and its numerous cells, is let out as 
studio-room : a pleasant, bustling, busy portion of 
Florentine ts Jiohduie” resounding with cheery 
laughter and scraps of patriotic ditties, lit place of 

the monotonous bell-chimes and shuffling, sandalled 
footsteps of its former denizens. On the north side 
of this great hive of active workers, where it skirts 
the little stieet called Via del Palogetto, is a modest 
vcllow door, on one side of which is pea-and-mked 
the name of Fantacehiotti, close to a bell-si i mg 
which dangles from a small hole above. Without 
the ceremony, however, of a pull at this, we will 
lift the latch and enter the outer room, which con- 
tains only a few casts and lough blocks of marble, 
and mqune of the first woikman we find, for the 
sculptor himself, trusting to the well-known courtesy 
of the Tuscan artists, who, at great sacrifice of 
valuable time, aie wont to do, with equal kindness 
and simplicity, the honours of their studios 

Advancing into the second loom on the right 
hand, in the strong light oust by a high window, 
stands the lately finished monument to Mrs Spence, 
the beautiful wife of a well known English artist 
long resident iu Florence The design is as simple 
as it is graceful and touching On a couch, partly 
covered with a richly w oj ked coverlet, lies the figure 
of the departed lady, the head a little inclined to 
one side, and turned towards the spectator, the 
hands softly folded over a cross which lies on the 
bosom, the nobly cut featuies composed in a dreamy 
calm, although the full eyelids dioop with a weight 
of rest deeper than slumber. On the edge of the 
dais-step, whereon the conch stands, sit two baby- 
angels, with linked arms, the one bending over the 
scroll they both hold, the other looking upwaids 
with a face of childish trust and aspiration. The 
figures aie of full life-size, and the entire monument 
is of the purest Camua nimble. All the details are 
caied for with infinite delicacy of touch, and grace 
of conception. The tender sweetness shed upon the 
brow and lips, while piesei vmg the shadowy solemnity 
of death even m the sweeping hues of the smoothly 
parted hair and the simple folds of the embioidered 
quilt, is worthy of all praise. This monument, I 
believe, is to he placed m the Church of Santa Croce, 
if a site can he found among the throng of sculp- 
tured tombs within those venerable wails, calculated 
to display its high artistic meiits. The statue is 
considered to be a faithful portrait of the late 
Mrs. Spence, and must theiefoie he as precious to 
the survivors as it is stioug in attraction for the 
casual visitor. 

On the opposite side of the same room is a group 
of very sinking merit, full of poetic fancy and 
childish abandon . It represents Love reposing on 
Fidelity, and portrays the dreaded archer, “ who has 
been, is, or shall be lord of all,” under the form of a 
beautiful boy reclining in a profound sleep on the 
curly shoulder of a powerful Newfoundland dog, whose 
watchful eyes are upraised to guard against a chance 
of surprise. There is great artistic merit in the 
skilful modelling of the boy’s figure, in the languid 
\ morhides&a of the round limbs, the sleepy droop of 
the dimpled cheek, and the management of the folded 
wing on which the left arm leans. The contrasted 
expressions of utter trustfulness in the sleeping deity, 
and of vigilant protection in the shaggy guardian 
of his repose, could no thave been more happily 
rendered. The group is circular, about three feet in 
diameter, and somewhat more than a foot and a half 
in height from its base. 

In the same room is a statue of Innocence, in the 
semblance of a little maiden some ten years old, 
standing with a favourite puppy clasped close to her 
bosom, to protect him fiom the bite of a serpent 
which raises its head threateningly from the ground 
beside her foot, while she seems unconscious of the 
danger which menaces her own life. A recently 
begun copy of this statue, which stands in another 
room, is being executed on commission for the tomb 
of a young Florentine girl lately dead, and holds a 
lamb instead of the puppy which the original fondles 
in her arms. 

A kneeling figure of the Angel of Prayer (still in 
the first room), although it possesses far less poetic 
charm than those before mentioned, has jet been 
repeated three times within a very short period, for 
Russia, for Germany, and for a Catholic church at 
Cincinnati. Indeed, a great many of Signor Fan- 
tacchsottFs works seem to find their way into the 
possession of wealthy amateurs in the United Slates, 
and will, doubtless, do much towards forming that 
newborn love of Art which peoples so many of the* 
studios of Borne and Florence with American artists 
of distinction. 

The principal attraction of the third room is a 
charming embodiment of Thomson’s Mtisidora, 
lightly holding together the folds of the drapery just 
slipping to her feet, as with a timid half smile she 
pauses over her intended bath This, too, m only a re- 
petition of the original statue, which was purchased 
by a gentleman of New Yoik ; and a great portion of 
this duplicate is merely mapped out in the maible. 

The cast, however, which stands beside it, suggests 
the fender and delicate beauty of the face and head, 
and the unaffected grace of the entire figure. 

The fourth room coutaius an Eve parleying with 
the teinptei, as yet unfinished, which, with much 
cleverness of conception, combines a certain heavi- 
ness of contour which detracts somewhat from its 
effect , a semi-colossal Faith, also unfinished; and a 
group m the day, of Ganymede and the Eagle, on 
winch the sculptor is now at work. The careful 
modelling of the bird’s plumage, arid the shrinking 
look, halt fright, half pleasure, of the boy, seated 
between the just-opening wings, and balancing him- 
self shyly as he feels the mighty bird about to soar, 
give pioraise foi the futme excellence of this group. I 

Signor Fantacehiotti is a man of middle age, a 
FJorentine by birth, possessing a highly-cultivated 
and lefined intellect, and is a passionate lover of 
ins art. He has lately refused the offer of a Pro- 
fessorship at Bologna, with a veiy considerable 
salary attached to it, from unwillingness to give up 

Ins modest artist life, and widening prospects of 
artistic activity, m his native city. 

I might easily find large scope for further pen- 
eillings among the studios of the other denizens of 
veneiable old San Bamabti ; but as I wish rather to 
give a sketch of some of the Florentine somnuth , 

1 will pass at once to another gieat old convent, 
near the uhurch of Sant’ Ambrogio. This spacious 
building 13 now called the Licco Candeli, and, being 
government property, the excellent studios it con- 
tains aie granted free of expense to such artists as 
the government thinks fit so to distinguish. Here, 
close to the portal, is the entrance dooi to the long 
range of rooms occupied by Signor Dupre, the well- 
known author of the tvv o fine statues of Cam and 

Abel, of winch it would now be somewhat late to 
speak to the English Art-world, and which have 
been twice executed — once in bronze for the Pitti 

Palace, and once m maible for St. Petersburg. 

Fust, among the admiiable works Signor Dupre’s 
studio contains, I must notice the as yet disjointed 
portions of a splendid monument to the Marchesa 

Ferraii Corbelli* a lady celebrated for her beauty 
and amiability of character, who died in child-birth 
in the very flush of youth, loveliness, and great 
worldly possessions, some two years ago. The 
monument, which will be erected in the Church 
of San Lorenzo, consists oi a lofty arch of white 
maible, placed against the wall of the church, and 
flanked by richly- worked pilasters, each one crowned 
by the standing figure of a child-angel drawing aside 
a light drapery, and, a» it were, unveiling the group 
below. The entile background of wall within the 
arch is to be veneered with plates of lapis lazuli — 
a magnificently costly decoration, which will throw 
out the statues with wonderful effect, as though they 
were hacked by an expanse of cloudless sky. The 
figures are divided into three groups, and are semi- 
colossal in size. In the centre an angel, with wings 
just opening for his upward flight, supports the 
clinging figure of the departed, entirely robed, all 
but the head and arms, in a light di apery ; her head 
bent back, and her clasped hands hanging trust- 
fully on the shoulder of the spirit-gmde, The 
figure (which is a portrait) has much of simple, 
child-like sweetness m the pose, and of dreamy ex- 
pectation in the soft, girlish features. The heavy 
mass of hair, however, which floats outward and 
upward, and, like that of the guardian angel, seems 

< ! Uplifted by the wind of their own speed, 1 ’ 

detracts 1 think in some measure from the charm of 
the figures. No amount of clever handling can da 
away with the ponderous, impenetrable look of solid 
coils and tresses oljfoathig marble. Nevertheless, 
when the statues shall be raised to their destined 
height above the spectator’s level, this lack of airiness 
w ill doubtless b e less sinking, as looked at from below. 

These twa contra figures are already half finished f& ; 

the marble. On the left hand of, the angel, leaning 
against an architectural projection the tomb, 

stands a si nine of Modesty, with ttieelc eyes bent 
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down, and one band laid shrinkingly on her bosom. 
The right hand group represents Chanty feeding a 
hungry child, who leans agamst her knee. These 
two last figuies aie charmingly conceived, and full 
of artistic power. They are as yet only iu the clay, 
and the sculptor is still at work upon them ; but 
the glow of loving protection that shines out from 
the lair face of the female figiue, as she holds the 
cup to the lips of her little pensioner, and the lan- 
guor expressed in the boy's beautiful face and form, 
slightly attenuated but not emaciated by hunger, 
while he clasps the cup with both his slender hands, 
place this group among the most successful woiks 
of Signor Dupre, whose bieadth and energy of exe- 
cution are considered by the connoiuems of Florence 
to prepondeiate, m not a few of Ins statues, over 
the poetic conception of the subject. The height of 
the monument when finished vull exceeded feet, 
its breadth will be about 9 feet. It will be entirely 
executed in white marble, except the background of 
lapis lazuli . 

Another important work which this studio con- 
tains is the plaster model of the pedestal destined 
to support the great porphyry tazza now at the 
Pitti Palace. The iazza was originally brought 
from Egypt by the conquering hosts of Borne, and 
placed as a trophy in the city of the seven hills, 
where it remained during the phases of her glory 
and decay, until Clement VII. presented it, a fciuly 
princely gift, to his Medician kinsmen of Floicnce. 
The bas-nhefs on the pedestal (the figures of which 
are about half life-size) embody the successive 
changes of place and fortune which the tazza has 
undergone in the course of its wandenngs westward. 
First comes Alexandria, with the sacred priestly 
fillet of ancient Egypt around her brows, looking 
mournfully behind her to the long vanished supre- 
macy of civilization and science winch she once 
enjoyed. Next, consular Borne, stern and stately, 
mantled in the lion’s shin of conquering power, and 
grasping the/czxc^in her strong right hand. Then 
follows papal Home, with pontifical lobe and tiara, 
bearing the gospels and the minor of divine wisdom, 
a figure far less vividly conceived than the others. 
Past comes Etruria, whose forehead is crowned with 
a turretted diadem, and whose hands support the 
palladium of Ait, aud the sceptie which denotes her 
sovereignty in the realm of science. Each of these 
figures is followed by an attendant genius, aud 
sui rounded by distinguishing attributes. The work 
will be executed m marble as soon as the expected 
block arrives from the quarries of Serravezza. 

In another room of the long suite which is 
peopled with Signor Dupre’s mentions, is a fine 
stafcne of Sappho, just cast m plaster, aud about to 
be executed in marble. The sculptor has chosen 
the last despairing moments of the fated Lesbian’s 
life, the lull of blank despair before she takes the 
frenzied leap. She sits bending forward, with 
drooping arms, and eyes swimming m vacant self- 
abandonment, in the voiceless pause which holds her 
before returning thought, like a fiery sword, shall 
drive her headlong into death. The intensity of 
despair in the face is excellently well rendered by 
the relaxed muscles of cheek and lip, and the hard, 
terse look of the wide open eyes. An admirable 
contrast to the Sappho, as an image of soft aud 
voluptuous repose, is the Tired Bacchante, which 
has-been twice repeated in marble, and one of the 
copies of which is in the possession of Mr. Pender, 
of Manchester. The wearied reveller, exhausted 
with the dance, has sunk down upon her knees; 
her garlanded head droops a little backwards, with 
half-closed eyelids and faintly smiling mouth, un- 
closed by coming sleep. Her beautiful hands, 
spread languidly before her, have loosed the noisy 
tambourine and the half-emptied cup which rest 
against her ’ knees. Another movement, and the 
whole graceful girlish body will sink and fall toge- 
ther prostrate under the irresistible weight of 
slumber. This bacchante has also beeu repeated in 
marble on a much smaller scale, and has retained 
all its charm of detail and breadth of conception. 

There is also great merit in the statue (life-size) 
of Bacchus smitten by the grape disease, or Bacco 
crittoffmno, which was executed first for Count 
Nicholas Koucheleif Boshorodko, and has since beeu 
repeated four times in mai ble. The poor little god, 
emaciated and peevish, wrings his hands in vain 
lamentation over the sickly bunches of his beloved 
vine; while in the companion statue of Bacco Irion- j 


Janie , his small godship revels and sports, aud 
fantastically ties up his sturdy limbs with luxuriant 
wreaths and full-breasted clusteis, laughing the 
while out of sheer sunshine of heart. 

Besides the works I have already mentioned, 
Signor Dupre’s studio contains a number of otheis, 
which it would take up too great space to enumerate 
at length. Among them, is one, however, winch 
I cannot pass over without a word of notice , a most 
simple and touching monnmeut to the iive-yeais-old 
child of the Marchese Filippo Gualterio, She lies 
softly pillowed on a childish couch, the hues of 
which have a shell-hke curve and all around iier, 
like a living frame- woik of bloom, from head to 
foot, lies the wreath of flowers, which is iu variably 
placed in Italy mound the cherished dust of infants 
and young childreu, who, I may mention by the 
way, when thus daintily piepared for burial, are, 
with a touch of tender and poetical feeling, always 
spoken of in the popular idiom as angeoli or angels. 
This beautiful work of Art is now to be found in a 
church at Orvieto. 

Love in ambush, or Amove m aggimtOy is also a 
charming little work, as complete, pel haps, ui 
aitistic ensemble as the Bacchante. The crouching, 
kitten-like giace of the baby mischief-maker of the 
woild, and his arch eager face, watching the success 
of the fateful arrow he has just shot, deserve especial 
praise. This statue has been executed in maible 
for the Contessa Maria Fort ini Boighesi, of Siena. 

Before leaving Signor Dupre’s studio, I must say 
a word of two or three very remaikable clay models, 
executed by the sculpfcoi’s eldest daughter, a young 
girl not yet seventeen. One of them is a half-length 
figure, a portrait of a younger sister, and displays a 
degree of careful modelling aud delicately-toned ex- 
pression, very surprising m an artiste at Jierbe. 
But a small statue, between three and four feet high, 
of St. Bernard m early youth, on which she is now 
working, has, 1 think, even far higher claims to 
admiration, and would do honour to an accomplished 
and experienced hand. It has much of the pure 
Donatello simplicity of outline. The saint stands 
meekly and thoughtfully, with a large missal in lus 
hands, and supported against lus breast, his robe 
tolling in stiaight, heavy folds to his feet, and his 
face composed in devout contemplation. The con- 
ception of the upper part of the lace in particular is 
strangely effective in its mixture of monkish sub- 
mission and intellectual power, while there is a 
world of latent energy and resolution, which seems 
to threaten a struggle with the annihilating influences 
of conventual discipline and self-abnegation, in the 
strong and rather heavy under jaw and fully-deve- 
loped mouth. There can be little doubt that the 
xv arid will hear of this young artist, when a few 
more years of study have brought- to riper maturity 
the fruitage of which she gives such unusual promise. 

Theodosia Trollope. 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Talus. — M. Emile Signol, the eminent historical 
painter, has been elected member of the Institute, in 
the room of M. Heraenfc, whose death we recorded 
a month or two ago. The other candidates were 
MM. Oabanel, Gdrome, K. Hdberfc, Luriviore, Leh- 
mann, Messonier, Bouget, aud Yvon, Messonier’s 
name stood second on the list of suffrages. 

Lnipsic.—In addition to the two pictures by 
Delaroche, of which, we spoke in November, as being 
injured by a storm which passed over this city, we 
learn that others In the museum also received 
injury— -Sehnorr’s c St, Boche;* a cattle-piece by 
Yerbockh coven ; and two subjects by Calinne. 

Lyons.— A Homan altar in white marble has 
been discovered iu the grounds belonging to the 
brotherhood ( *Sfc. Jean de Dion,” and placed in the 
Museum of Antiques. 

Amsterdam. - — The Architectural Society of 
Amsterdam offers a premium of five hundred florins 
d& Hollands’* for the best design for a group of 
buildings suitable for the university of a large 
town. The design is to be monumental in character, 
with painted and sculptured decorations in harmony 
with the destination of the edifice. Besides the 
pecuniary rewaid, the successful candidate will 
receive a certificate of honour. The conditions 
/squired of competitors may be ascertained on 
application to the secretary of the society, in 
Amsterdam, to whom designs must be sent before 
the 1st of November in the present year. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 1802 . 


The following letter has been icceivedby the Secre- 
tary of the Society of Aits ficmi the trustees of the 
proposed International Exhibition for IbfiJ, with 
whom a coirespon deuce bad taken place l (dative to 
a site foi the building, the pi o vision of necessary 
funds, and other matters connected therewith — 

“London, Nmcmbri 22, J'LO 

“ Sik, — W e have to acknowledge the im qif of \ uni le f tm 
ot yesterday, inclosing the copy ol a communication l.<>m 
hei Mnje*ty\ (Vminmsionei-j tut the fidiuuhon ot l 51 
to the Council oi the Society of Aits m winch th<> f mu- 
miwouets expiess their general anpsow! <>i the 
which the society has m mow in ultra ii/mg the CNhihiiio i 
of W!2, and then mUmpnot*'* to undu • ueh mui}! it and 
assistance to iho untlui taking as may 1 m* tomMem with 
then position as a duiteud boiiv, and with tin power, 
(onioned upon them by then eluutu ol nientp nation. 
Undu these cncnmstunces, v.ehtn to ictiucd tl. it \ou 
will intimate to the Council ot tin* Sou ot Aik out 
willingness to accept the It list which the council .tod the 
gnaiantors have in so flatteung a m.iunci e\pse^id a 
wish to lepose in us, on the unfit landing tint tin council 
will foithwith take measures iui giving legal eficet t » the 
gmnantee, and tor obtaining a cluitei of iueorpmatiou 
saiisiactory to ns 

“ We have the honour to 1>e, &e 

(8l pil'd) OtlAN\ H Lb. < 'll WUlM 

Tim was BuuNn. C Wi Mvuivru Iulu ’ 

Tjiwms Fain minx, 

“ P. Le Ne\e Foster, Esq., 

“ Societal y to the Society of Aits.” 

The Guarantee Iasi includes G70 poisons, and 
the sum guaranteed now amounts to 4370,500 
The Commissioners foi the Exhibition of] hoi ha\e 
giatited a site for the building on their estate at 
South Kensington. The hat is headed by the Pjnice 
Consort, who “guarantees” a sum of Lit) 000. 
The rest is consequently trivial; if indeed them be 
any risk at all— which we do not nppiehemt 

We may therefore consider the Great Exhibition 
of 18(52 as a fait arrange ; and look forwaid to its 
accomplishment, notwithstanding the wars, and 
i rumours of wars, that agitate the world. Whatever 
may chance, we trust there will be no postponement: 
if we wait until there is universal peace, and the lion 
and the lamb he down together, we shall wait a very 
long time. Harmony on the Continent is just as 
likely m 1862 as m auy year of the present century, 
and if the Council put off the Exhibition to a more 
auspicious period, it will never be held. 

Our leaders may he assured that the exhibition 
will take place ; it therefore becomes their duty to 
I prepare for it . We are fully aware that some of 
i our leading manufacturers are not cordial upholdeis 
| of the project: they foresee much toil and cost, with 
little prospect of gam, and are willing to content 
themselves with the supremacy they hold in their 
several branches ; hut they intend to be exhi- 
bitors, notwithstanding ; their presence may do them 
no great service, but their absence would prejudice 
them greatly: acting under this conviction, they 
will ail be exhibitors. We are m a position to 
assert that every eminent manufacturer in Great 
Britain will “show” at the Exhibition of 3862. 

Very recently, circumstances have called us into 
the manufacturing districts — especially those of 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, aud Staffordshire, and we 
know that preparations are already making by 
several of the more prominent firms itt those districts 
so to compete as to uphold their own honour and 
that of the country. 

We arc enabled also, partly from our own know- 
ledge, aud partly fiom the ordinary channels of 
information, to state that the maimfadurery of the 
Continent, especially Germany aud France, are astir 
with the hope of gaining an ample share of the 
laurels to be distributed. 

We therefore desire to impress upon the minds 
of our renders, to whom this subject cannot but be 
one of great interest, the vast importance of making 
arrangements ear///. In 1851, there were many 
persons who would gladly have given large sums for 
one or two months longer time than they had token 
to produce works submitted in competition. Then, 
all was uncertainty : there was lack of confidence, 
the issue seemed more than doubtful. None ot these 
evils eau operate in 1862 1 nor can any exhibitor 
excuse inferiority under the plea that he had not 
time to do what he desired, and was able, in do. 

These observations may suffice for the present : 
no doubt, however, the theme will supply materials 
for comment morph after mouth in our journal 
during the year 1861, 
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THE HUDSON, 

FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 


V.Y BENSON .T LOSSING. 


THE II I VbTR iTIO.NS FROM DR WINGS BY THE AUTHOR. 


Part XTT. 

Y,C T s "e passed the foot of Cro’ Nest, we caught pleasant 


^ ' '* "hrnpses M'est Poinl, where the government of the 

l * v -V ll TO. . l! United States has a imhtaiy school, and in a few 

r ' * i inonien ^ s the whole outline of the promontoiy, and 

! '' the grand ranges of hills aionnd and beyond it, was 

111 Ml view. We landed m a sheltered cove a little 
'''mil" \ j j above Camp Town, the station of United States troops 

L”aa< 1 and other residents at the Point, and climbed a very 

'/tT 1 ' /?> steep hill to the Cemetery upon its broad and level 

’ " " fcl x * summit, more than a bundled feet above the river 

It is a shaded, quiet, beautiful retreat, consecrated to the leposeof the dead, and 
having thoughtful visitois at ail hours on pleasant days. 

“ There side, by side, the datlc green eedais cluster. 

Like sentries watching by that camp of death ; 

Theie, like an army’s tents, wuh snow-white lustre. 

The giave-stones gleam bcueath. 

l * Few aic the glares, for here no populous city 
Feeds, with its myiiad lives, the hung! y Fate; 

Wlnle houily tuneials, led by grief oi pity, 

Crowd through the open gate. 

“ tfw e sleep brave men, who, in the deadly quairel, 

Fought tor their country, and then life-blond poured; 

Above whose dust she carves the deathless laurel, 

Wreathing the victor’s swoid. 

“ And ltcie the young cadet, in manly beauty, 

B«nne Horn the tents which skirt those rocky banks, 

Called li run lite’s daily dull anti perilous duty 
To these unbioken lanks.” 

The most conspicuous object, in the Cemetery is the Cadet’s Monument, situ- 
ated at the eastern angle It is a short column, of castle form, composed of 
light brown hew n stone, surmounted, by military emblems and a foliated me- 


w e see the Old Landing-place, the road up to the plateau, the Laboratory build- 
ings, the Siege Battery, the Hotel, near the remains of old Port Clinton, upon 
the highest ground on the plain, the blue dome of the Chapel, the turrets of the 
great Mess Hall, on the extreme right, the Cove, crossed by the Hudson River 
Railway, and the range of hills on the eastern side of the liver 
Following this walk to the entrance gate, we tiaverse a delightful winding 
road along the river-hank, picturesque at every turn, to the paittng of tlie 
ways One of these leads to the Point, the other up Mount Independence, 
on whose summit lepose the grey old rums of Foil Putnam. We had ascended 
; that winding mountain road many times befoie, and listened to the echoes of 
the sweet bugle, or the deeper voices of the morning and evening gun at the 
Point. Now we were invited by a shady path, and a desire for novelty, from 
the road between Forts Webb and Putnam, into the deep rocky goige between 








COLD STRING, FROM THE CEMETERY. 

Mount Independence and the more lofty Redoubt Hill, to the rear of the old 
fortiess, where it wears the appearance of a ruined castle upon a mountain crag. 
The afternoon sun was falling full upon the mouldering ruin, and the chaotic 
mass of rocks beneath it ; while the clear blue sky, and white clouds, presented 
the whole group, with accompanying evergreens, in the boldest relief. Making 
our way back, by another but more difficult path, along the foot of the steep 
acclivity, we soon stood upon the biokeu walls of Fort Putnam, 500 feet 
above the river, with a scene before us of unsurpassed Interest and beauty, 



CADET’S monument. 

morial urn, wrought from the same material. It was erected in the autumn of 
1818, to the memory of Vincent M. Lowe, of New York, by his brother cadets. 
I-Ie was accidentally killed by the discharge of a cannon, on the 1st of January, 
1817. The names of several other officers and cadets are inscribed upon the 
monument, it having been adopted by the members of the institution as cc sacred 
to the memory of the deceased ” whose names are there recorded 

From the brow of the hill, near the Cadet’s Monument, is a comprehensive 
view of the picturesque village of Cold Spring, on the east aide of the river, 
occupying a spacious alluvial slope, hounded by rugged heights on. the north, and 
connected, behind a l an ge of quite lofty mountains, with the fertile valleys of 
Duchess and Putnam Counties We shall visit it presently. Meanwhile let us 
turn our eyes southward, and from another point on the margin of the Cemetery, 
where a lovely shaded walk invites the strollers on warm afternoons, survey 
Camp Town at our feet, with West Point and the adjacent hills , In this view 






WEST POINT, FROM THE CEMETERY. 

viewed in the soft light of the evening sun. At our feet lay the promontory of 
West Point, with its Military Academy, the quarters of the officers and the cadets, 
and other buildings of the institution. To the left lay Constitution Island, from 
a point of which, where a ruined wall now stands, to the opposite shore of the 
main, a massive iron chain was laid upon floating timbers by the Americans, at 
the middle of the old war for independence. Beyond the island arose- the smoke 
of the furnaces and forges, the spires, and the roofs of Cold Spring. Toward 
the left loomed up the lofty Mount Taurus, vulgarly ealled Bull Hill, at whose 
base, in the shadow of a towering wall of rock, and in the midst of grand old 
trees, nestles Under Cliif, the home of Morris the Warbler, whose songs have 
delighted thousands in both hemispheres. On the extreme left arose old Cro* 
Nest , and over its right shoulder lay the rugged range of Break Neck, dipping 
to the river sufficiently to reveal the beautiful country beyond, on the borders 
of Newburgh Bay. This is one of the most attractive points of view on the 
Hudson. 

Fort Putnam was erected by 'the Americans in 17TB, for the purpose of 
defending Fort Clinton, on West Point below, and to more thoroughly secure 
the river against the passage of hostiku fleets. It was built under the direction 
of Colonel Rufus Putnam, and chiefly by the men of his Mpsaehuset a regi- 


c 
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meui It commanded the river above and below the Point, and was almost 
impieguable, owing to its posiLion In fiout, the mountain is qnite steep foi 
many yaids, and then slopes gently to the plain , while on its western side, a 
peipendiculai wall of lock, filly teet in height, wmuld have been piesented to 
the enemy Redoubts were also built upon othei eminences in the vicinity 
These being chiefly earth woiks, have been almost obliteiated by the action of 
sloims, and FoitPutuam was speedily disappcanng undei the hands of indus- 
trious neighbour, who weic tunying oil the stone foi building pm poses, when, 
the iv 01 1 oi demolition was aliened by the government Its lemmns, consisting 


fi 
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rOKT rUTNlll, FROM THE WEST 

of only bioken walls and two 01 tluee aiched casemates, all oveigrown with 
Yines and shrubheiy, are now caiefully preseived Even the cool spnng that 
hubbies fiom the locks in its ceutie, is kept cleai of choking leaves, and we 
may reasonably hope that the ruins of ifoifc Putnam will remain, an object of 
mteiest to the passing havellei, for more than a century to come 

The winding road Irora the foit to the plum is quite steep much of the way, 
but is so well vm ought that carnages may safely tiaveise it , and the tounst is 
led by it to one of the loveliest of nver and mouutain view3 uoithivaid fiom 
the Point, in front of the 1 esi deuces of Hr Weir, the eminent aitist, and other 
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View from FtuVr SVUUAf 


professors employed m the Military Academy Passing along the shaded walk 
in front of these mansions, on the margin of a high bank, a white marble 
obelisk is seen upon a glassy knoll on the left, shooting up fiom a cluster of 
daik evergieen trees, It was elected by Major- General Jacob Brown, of the 
Hinted States airay, in memory pf his youthful and well beloved companion-m- 
ams» Tieutenaiil-Oolonol B D Wood, of the coips of Engineers, who fell while 
heading a charge, at the sortie of Port Erie,' in Upper Canada, on the 17th of 
September 181 k He had been a pupil of the Military Academy at West 


Point “lie was, 5 ’ says one of the mscuptions, “ exemplaiy as a Clmstian, 
and distinguished as a soldiei 5 5 _ . . 

Passing a little fiuthei on, a giavelled walk diveiges livcrwaid, and loads 
down to the Siege Batteiy of six guns, elected by the cadets while in the poi- 
foimancc of then piactical exeiciaea m engmeenng The cannon wcie housed, 
and no gunnels weie neai, yet the woiks appealed formidable They weie 
composed of gabions, coveied with tuif, soft and even as fine velvet The 
batteiy commands one ol the most pleasing views fiom the Point, compiling 
Constitution Island, Mount Taurus, and Bieak Neck on the light, Cio Nest 
and the Sloim King on the left , and ten miles of the uvei , with Pollopel s Island 
! and the shoies above Ncwbuigk m the ceutie A similar view is obtained loin 
i the ptazzi of Roe’s Hotel, oil the blow of the hill just above 

A little westw aid of the Siege Batteiy aic the buildings of the Laboiatoiv of 
I the institution, in which aie deposited some mt nesting lelics of theoldwai for 


unimiHAN v-ooi own wood’s monument 

independence One of the most atti active gionpa among these lelics, is com- 
posed of seveidl links of the gieat lion chain, alnudy mentioned, that spanned 
the uvei, inclosing a laigehiass mortar, taken fiom theButishat Stoney Point, 
by Wavne, and two smaller ones, that weie among the spoils ot vieloiy at 
Saiatoga Theie aie a dozen links of the chain, and two huge clevises, The links 
aie made of lion hais, 2k inches squaie Then average length is a little ovei 
2 feet, and their weight about 110 pounds each The chain was stietchcd 
acioss the liver at the nanowest place, just above Gee’s Point (the extiemc 
loeley end ofWest Point) and Constitution Island It was laid acioss a boom 
of heavy logs, that floated near togethei They weie IG feet long, anil pointed 
at each end, so as to offei little i existence to the tidal eurients The chain was 
fastened to these logs by staples, and at each shoie by huge blocks of wood and 
stone This chain anti boom afforded an efficient bauiti to the passage of 
! vessels, hut their stiength was novel tested, as the keel ol an enemy’s ship 
nevei ploughed the Hudson after the fleet of Vaughan passed up and down in 
the autumn of 1777, and performed its destiuclive mission 
The views fiom Roe’s Hotel, on the extieme northern veige of tin* summit 
of the plain of West Pamt, aie veiy pleasing m almost every du action The 
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HEW FROM TUB SIEGE BAUURY, 

on e northward, similar to that from the Siege Battery, is the finest, 'Westward 
the eye takes in the XMoratoiy, Lieutenant- Colon cl* Wood’s Monument, a pm fc 
| of shaded walk along the northern margin of the plain, and Mount IiW- 
| pendenee, crowned with the rums of Port Putnam, Southward the view com- 
; prebends tho entiro Parade, and glimpses, through 'the ticea, of the Academy, 
the Chapeh ^ lc Mess Hall, and other buddings ot the institution, with some of 
the omceis quarters and professors’ residences on the ettieme right, The 
, earthworks of Foil Clinton have recently been restored, in their original form 
and general proportions, exactly upon their ancient site, and present, with the 
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beautiful tiees gi owing within then green batiks, a vciy pleasant object fiom 
eveiy point of view The old foil was constiucted m the spimg of 1?7S, under 
the dnertiou of the brave Polish soldiei, Thaddcua Kosciiiszko, who was then a 
colonel in the Continental Aimy, ami chief ot the Engineeis’ coips The ioit, 
when completed, was 600 vauls atimiid, within the walls The embankments 
weie 21 feet at the base, and 11 feet in height Baiiaiks and huts buihcienl to 
accommodate six hundied persons weie uected within the foil It stood upon 
a cliff, on the maigm ot the plain, ISO feet above the nvci 

Ivoseins/ko was much beloved by the Revolutionary Ai my, and his inemoiy 
is held in reveience by the Amcncan people He v\a3 only twenty yems of age 
when he joined that ai my lie had been educated at the Miliiaiv School "ot 
AVaisaw X Le had not completed his studies, when he eloped with a beautiful 
girl of high lank They wae ovei taken by the maiden's fathei, who made a 


one side the name of — “ Kosciuizko/* and on anolhci , the simple inseiiption — 
“ E he ctj n by l'HE Con i j s of Cadi/i % 1828 ” It lb n conspicuous and phasing 
object to voyagcis upon the livei 

Passing along the veige of thcchfl, southwaid fiom Kosciuszko’s monument, 
the visitoi soon i caches anothei memui nil bloue It is of white inaible, the 
chief membei bung a fluted tultunn, entwined by a lam cl wieath, held m the 
beak of an eagle, peicked upon its top The pedestal is ot temple fonn, square, 
with a low ot cncu cling stais upon its entablature, and a camion, like a sup- 
posing column, at each ( oincr It was (»i cited to commemoiatc a battle fought 
between a detachment of United States hoops, undei Majoi Fiaucis L Hade, 
and a paity of Seminole Itidiaiib, in the Evei glades of Honda, on the 28th 
of Deccmbei, 183b The detachment consisted of 108 men, all ot whom, save 
thiee, weie massacied by the savages on that oicasion The hoops nobly de- 
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violent attempt to se.ze his daughtei The young Pule was compelled eithei 
to slay the fathei oi abandon the daughtei lie chose the latter, and obtaining 
the penmssion of Ins sovereign, he went to Fiance, and theie became a sfcudeot m 
diawing and nnlitaiy science Tn Pans lie was introduced to Di Franklin, and, 
filed with a desire to aid a people fighting for independence, he sailed foi Amenta, 
bearing letters from that minister He applied to Washington tor employment 
“ What do you seek here?” asked the leader of the armies ot the lcvolted 
colonies “I come to fight, as a volunleei, for Ameucan independence,” the 
young Pole lcplied “ What can you do?” Washington asked “Thyme,” 
was Koscmszko's prompt ieplv Pleased with the young man, Washington 
took himinto his military family The Congress soon after wauls appointed him 
engineei, with the rank of colonel He returned to Poland at the clobe of 
the Revolution, and was made a Majot-geneial undei Pomatowskl. He was at 




WJtSTBiuf view, rao&r rol s hqti«x. 

the head of the military movements of the revolution in Poland, m 179X, and 
was made a prisoner, ahd earned to, St Peteisburg This event caused 
Campbell to write — 

«* Jlopo for a season bado the earth farewell, 

And freedom shrieked when iCoseiuszko loll ” 

After the Empress Catherine died, the Emperor Paul liberated him, offered Mm 
command m the Russian service, and presented him. with his own sword, ITe 
declined it, saying, “ I no longer need a sword, since I have no longei a country 
to defend ** 1 lie revisited the United States m 1797, when the Congress granted 
him land m consideration of his services. He afterwards lived in Switzerland, 
and there he died in 1817+ A public funeral wa$ made foi him at Warsaw, 
Twelve yean a after wards, the cadets of West Point, actuated by love for the man 
and reverence for his deeds, elected a beautiful mat Me monument to Ms memory, 
withm the ruins of Old Fort Clinton, at a cost of about $1000, It bears upon 








fended themselves, and made no attempt to reheat Then remains repose neai 
j St Augustine, m Plonda Tins monument was elected by the thiee regiments 
and the medical stafl, from which the detachment weie selected 
A lew feet fiom Dade's Command’s Monument, a naiiow path, Ihiongh a 
loeky passage, oveilmng with boughs and shrubbery, leads down to a pleasant 
terrace m the steep bank of the uvei, which is called Kosciuszko’s Garden. At 
the back of the ten ace the rock rises peipendiculaily, and iiom its outei edge 
descends as perpeudicuhily to the uver This is said to have been Koscmszko’s 
favounte'placeot lesoiL for leading and meditation, while he was at West Pomt 
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He found a living spi iug bubbling from the rocks, in tb e middle of the terrace, and 
there he constructed a pretty little fountain Its ruins were discovered in 180% 
and repaired The water now rises into a marble basin,' Seats have been' pro- 
vided for visitors, ornamental shrubs have been planted, and the whole place 
wears an aspect of mingled romance and beauty A deep circular indentation 
m the rook back of the fountain was made, tradition affirms, by a cannon-ball 
sent frbm a British ship, while the Polish soldier was occupying Ms accustomed 
loitering place, reading Vauban, and regaled by the perfume of roses. From, 
this ninety solltaiy retreat, a pathway, appropriately called Flirtation Walk, 
leads up to the plain, ; > ( ’ , , > 




* The buildings of the West Point Military Aoademy consist of cadets* bariacks, 
cadets 1 guard -house, academy, mess luiil, hospital ol cadets, chapel, observatory, and 
llbiaiy arttlleiy laboratory, hospital for troops, equipments shed, englneei hoops' 
barracks, post guard-house, dragoons 1 Imi racks, artilleiy banacks, cavalry exerciso hall, 
cavalry stables, powder magazine, the quarters of the officers and professors of the 
ncademj , worte.liops, commissary ot cadets and snttleis 1 store, shops and cottages for 
the accommodation of non-commissioned, officers' and their iamilies, laundresses of the 
cadets, &o The pi incipal edifices are built of granite 
Tb o post is under the general command of a super mtendenfc, who bears the rack of 
brevet-colonel The average number of cadets is about two hundred and fifty, Candi- 
dates toi admission are selected by the War Dopattmonfc at Washington city, and they 
1 are required to report themselves for examination to the supeun tendon t of the academy 
between the fhst and twentieth day of June* Hone are admitted who are less than 
sixteen 01 more than twenty-one years of age, who are less limn five foci m height, ot 
who are defoitned or otherwise ‘unfit for military duty, teach cadet, on admission, is 
obliged to subscribe his Dame to an agreement to sorvo in the army ol the United States 


ICeuron Brook , wherefore, I could not learn, for there is no resemblance to 
Jerusalem ox the Valley of Jehoahaph&t near It is a portion of the beautiful 
estate of Ai&ema, the piopefty of liichaid Arden, Esq, IIis son, Lieutenant 
Thomas Arden, a graduate of the West Point Military Academy, owns and 
occupies Beverly, neai by, the former residence ot Colonel Beverly Robinson 
(an eminent Ameiican loyalist during the wax for independence), and the head- 
quartern of General Benedict Arnold at the time of his treason. It is situated 
upon a broad and fei tile terrace, at the foot of Sugai-Loaf Mountain, one of 
the eastern ranges of the Highlands, which rises 800 feet above the plain , but 
we must postpone our description till next month, 

four years, in addition to his four yours of Instruction, unless Sooner discharged by com- 
petent authoiity 

The course of instruction consists of infantry tactics and military policy* mathematics, 
the French language, natuial philosophy, drawing, chemistry, and mineralogy, arfctltciy 
tactics, the science of gnnncjy and tlm duties of a military laboratory, engineering and 
the science of war, geography, history and -ethics, the use of the swoid, and cavalry 
rxeicise and tactics The rules and regulations of Urn academy arc vety sMlst-and 
salutary, and the instruction in all dopAitmemls is thorough and complete. 



AKT-J OUENAL 


IRON DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 


The movement wliuli, almost in eveiy huge town 
thioughont the kingdom, is now going on foi the 
election ol public dunking fountains, is one that 
opens a wide Acid foi the ingenuity of tin* inanu- 
lactuiei as well as ior the taste of the designei 
"We showed, iri oui lernaihs on this subject last 
month, how deniable it is that in such woihs the 
useful and the ornamental should be combined, so 
that the same object might suffice at once to allay 
the natuial thiist, and to cieafe a Ihnst — and, if 
possible, to satisfy it — foi what is pleasing to the 
eye Tt is not eveiy passen gei tin on gh oui sheets 
and along oui highways w ho needs the cup of cold 
watei, but then ate few who would not stop to 
admne the fountain fiotn which it flows, it it be 
woithy of obseivation, and tbcie is no leason why 
it should not be so, foi, to adopt a phiasevve have 
often been called upon to use, "beauty is, genet ally, 
cheapci than defoi mity m Ai t-mamifactun s ” Thei e 
is abundant evidence of this m what we now see 
commonly issued fioni oiu looms and woikshops, 
as the lesult of convictions which me moie and 
moie foiling themselves both on the minds of the 
pioduceis and the minds of the cousumeis 

In the city ot Glasgow is an extensive found] v, 
known as the <{ Saiaeen Toundiy,” the piopnctois 
ol which aie Messis M'Failane and Co, who may 
be called “samtaiy eugmecis,” foi the w oilcs pio 
duced at the establishment aie chiefly those which 
are employed foi sanilaiy piu poses, uthei in them- 
selves, oi m (onuecliou with buildups of eveiy 
laud In sewi.il of oui faige towns a \eiy beau- 
tiful fountain, designed and patented (tor the action 
is novel) by Mi Waltei M'lfai lane, has been elected 
witlun the last tew months The annexed engLavmg 
will convey an adequate idea of the beauty of the 
design, as well as of the peculiar action of the 
valve This fountain is composed of cast non. 
The design has been studied to suit the piupose to 
which it is to he applied, and to harmonise with 
the nature of the mateual employed, which is sus- 
ceptible of high aitishc tiuilment, combining deli- 
cacy and beauty of detail with great substantiality , 
and, whilst conspicuous nud atti active as an object 
ot Ait, it only occupies an aiea ol 3 feet square by 
0 feet 6 inches m height The stiuctuie consists 
of a squaie basement (which also supplies water to 
dogs), siu mounted at each angle by columns com- 
posed of reeds and clusteimg watet leaves, from the 
capitals of which consoles with gnfliu terminals 
uni(e with arches formed of decouttcd mouldings, 
and a fuc/e of cusping, the leading member being a 
bold cable moulding encircling a coat of arms, with 
span di eh of open foliage On the corners of two 
of the sides ptovision is made foi an inscrip- 
tion , whilst on the other two sides is the useful 
monition, “Keep the pavement diy.” Sui mount- 
ing this is an open and highly enriched dome, the 
apex being occupied by a crown, to which, if neces- 
saiy, may also be added a lamp Under the canopy 
stands the font, a clustered shaft supports an 
ample basin, the xntenoi surface of which is en- 
cneled by incised ornament, a vase, ou. which are 
the national emblems of the lose, thistle, and aham- 
lock, uses ftom the cfentie, teiminated byafigme 
of a stoik, surrounded by four drinking cups 
Tiom each of the four sides of the vase water flows 
jiom a spout into the drinking cup by simply press- 
ing its edge against a projecting stud below the 
spout, which acts by a self-closmg valve — the 
opeiation of drinking and opening the valve being 
thus peifoimed by the action of one hand only. 

The design of the fountain is lather Alhambiesque 
than Gothic, and is very elegant , the ornamenta- 
tion is rich, but not overdone throughout there is 
evidence ot good taste, combined with judgment 
and a knowledge of the true piinciples of decorative 
art when applied to manufacturing purposes A 
better style than this for such an object could not 
have been chosen, inasmuch as the Alhambiesque, 
or Saracenic style of ornament, is invariably asso- 
ciated m the mind with the dry and sulky East, 
where the gushing water is more to he desired than 
the mby wine "We are pleased to see that the 
dumb animal has not been forgotten here— tire 
basement offering, as we have pieviously remarked, 
a supply of drink to the thuaty dog. This humane 


auangement 13 too often foi gotten in oiu metio of opinion, each material 1ms its especial ad\au- 

^Tlu. 1 of H teges, and these we pointed out a tew months since, 

,+ i 1 f the comparative anpeuonty of in an ai tide in which the subject was treated at 
metal oui stone foi such puiposea must be matter some length Thtic is no doubt that cast-iron 
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fountains, of a highly ornamental character, hi ay be sen] ptai’s hand- work, the other, of an easier and 
produced at a far less cost than those made of stone, quiekcr pioq^aa , so far, ihe balance is in fa\our of 
however common its' quality, with the same aiboimt metal. lt . We congratulate the ** Saracen Tounclry” 
of decoration. The one must be the rpsitff of the fin a production so entirely satisfactory. 1 
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ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES 

EniNnuRGir — The Thu t) -thud Annual Repoit 
of the CouneiL of the Ro) al Scottish Academ) has 
conic before us , hut we find nothing m it to call ioi 
any lengthened notice The list 3 eaTs exhibition, 
as indicated by the amount of the icceipts fiom 
vmtois, ranked as the fluid highest in the senes of 
tlinfcy-foui academy exhibitions Two vacancies 
occuued dunng the yeai m the list of associates, 
which weie tiled up by the election of Mi William 
Crawfoid and Mi Petei Giaham , both gentlemen 
are pamteis Among the additions made to the 
academy's peimanent collection of works in the 
National Gftlleiy aie — 4 Portrait ot Sir J G Shaw 
Lefovie,’ painted foi the academy by Su J W 
Goidon, It A f a ‘Maible Bust of the late Eight 
Hon James Wilson, MP,’ executed foi the 
academy by J Steell, ESA, ‘ Summer Moon- 
light — Bait Gatlieiera/ by G Lees, ESA, ‘The 
Day aftei the Pan,' E Nicol, ESA , ‘ CoaBt 
Scene— a Stoim/ T Crawfoid, ESA these 
pictures aro tho diploma works of the respective 
pnratois ‘Loch Rauza/ by the late H W 
Williams, 1 Intenoi of a Highland Cottage,’ by 
the late "W, Simson, R.S A , two fine water-coloui 
drawings, weie pi esen ted by G Simson, E S A , a 
‘ Gretk Head,’ is the diploma woik of J Ballantyne, 
ESA , a ‘ Study m Oil , 1 by Etty, was presented 
by W B Johnstone, R S A , and a sketch ioi a 
painting foi Iha Goldsmiths’ Hall, ‘Ruhaid II 
piesonting tluir Chartei to the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany/ by J Z Bell 

Glasgow — I n the Educational Section of the 
National Social Science CongiesB leeently held in tins 
city, of which S 11 James Kiye Shuttlewoith, Bart , 
was president, apapei was lead by Mi J A Hutchi- 
son, artist and diawing maatei of the High School, 
Glasgow, advocating the establishment of (lasses, 
on a huge scale — which he offered to conduct 
gratuitously — foi the instruction of lespectable 
^oung females, who me dependent on then own 
mdustiy for suppoit, m mdustiul 01 mercantile 
Art, so as to fit them foi engaging in the various 
branches of drawing suitable foi manufiictiiierfi, 
engiaveis on metal 01 wood, hthogiapheis, book 
pi inters and binders, ornamental painter, Tho 

suggestion was ougmally mado m 1857) but euoum- 
stances, not aifectmg the ments of the scheme, 
mtmvened to prevent its being earned into execu- 
tion In eon sequence, ho wevei, of the discussion on 
Mi Hutchison’s papei, and the increasing mteiest 
taken m the subject by many benevolent poisons, 
including honoured names m the ranks of our 
femnle anstocuacy, the piesenfc has been thought a 
fit time foi giving pi ac Leal effect to so woithy a 
puipose The Duke and Duchess of Argyll have 
consented to beeomo patrons of tho association, and 
the suppoi t ot all who feel interested in so important 
mi object is earnestly solicited 

MANOHTsrFii — The Academy of Tine Aits in 
tins city, which has been instituted little moie than 
ft 3 ear, had its fust aunual meeting m the mouth of 
November , the president. Mi J, A Hammersley, 

P S.A,, took the ehaiu The leport of tho counoil 
is of an encouraging nature , and all seems going on 
satisfactorily in the organization and working of 
the society The snip of picturos during the time 
of the annual exhibition reached tho sum of 
£3,500, nearly double the amount of any previous 
year smeo the commencement, of similar exhibitions 
in Manchester, Tho schools foi the study of the 
human form had been well attended , and tho class 
for drawing from the antique, for probationary 1 
students, is now ut operation, 

WoKOEsrnn.*— Tho last year’s leport of the 
Worcester School of Design, read at the annual 
meeting early in December, says that the beneficial 
mfiueruie of the school was becoming more extended 
At the visit of Mr. Bowler, the government inspector, 
two medals name thmiin the piovious yeai had been 
awarded, and nineteen students passed a satisfac- 
tory examination— a result the mors praiseworthy 
inasmuch as the standard of Merit had been con- 
sidmhly raised since the preceding year, Dour 
additional schools and classes had been established 
m connection with the central institution during 
tho past year, namely, the Woreostei Cathedral 
School, a class aUheBroitwichMeohames’ Institute, 
a new School of Art at Bromsgiove, and also the-’ 
laige National School m that town The Broms- 
gtove School of Ait was a separate institution, 
managed entnely by its own committee, composed 
pf gentlemen 1 esiding mthe locality^ the only con- 
nection between it and the school at W oicester being 
that the same nmstexs taught in both— an arrange- 
1 meat avhieh had the ap pi oval of the Department of 
Science and Art, and was considered as equally 

advantageous to both institutions Sixty-four 
pupils hud aheady enteied the school, and though 
it had not jet been six mouths m opOiation, one 
Inonze medal and two pn/es weie gained bj pupils 
at the leoent examination The class at Dioitwieh 
had been m opoiation foi one quartei, and made 
\ cry satisfactoiy pi ogi ess duung that time During 
the past yom two hundiod ami thiity-one students 
had attended the central school, thirtj-five the class 
at Peishoic, thnt) the class at Dioitwieh, and 
si\ty-foui tho Biomsgiove School of Art, thieo 
hundted and sixty in all This showed an increase 
oftwentj-foui students ovei the total number foi 
the piovious 3 ear, but the mciease comes fium the 
additional schools In seven public national schools 
in AVoicestei, Biomsgiove, and contiguous places, 
about 650 child ran raceive instruction in (hawing 
The total nurabei of peraons lecemng mstiuctiou 
m drawing dining the past 3 ear 111 the central 
school, and all the schools in connection with it, 
was about 1,040, being an mciease of moie than 
100 ovei the previous )eai The funds of the school 
weie still insufficient to meet tho cunent expenses 
The debt of £100 which existed at the time of the 
hist annual meeting had been cleaied off by the 
liberality of tho piesident and othei gentlemen 
But anothei debt must eie long accumulate unless 
trash efiorts weic made to mciease the lesouices of 
the school, At the distribution of puzes a pupil 
of the female school, Alias Bibbs, carried away no 
fewei than six puzes 

"W OLVEiuiAMi* i ON — In the A) t- Journal ioi the 
month of June last we lemarked that the ‘Wolvei- 
hampton School of Ait was in dangei ot having its 
doois closed, owing to the want of funds foi its 
suppoit At the sixth annual meeting of the friends 
and suppoi teia of the institution, held on the 23rd 
of Novembei , and at which Loid L) ttleton piesuled, 
the mnttei mideiwent senous consideration, and tho 
position and prospects of the school, which it was 
detei mined should be earned on anothei yeai, with 
the hope of gaming mcieased suppoit, may bo 
gatheied ftom tho following oxtraot fiom a state- 
ment lead at the meeting- by Mr Mander, treasuiei 
and honorary secietaiy, to whom the institution 
is gieatly indebted foi his active sei vices and 
liberality — “The accounts showed that the income 
had been £328 5? , inf ludmg £112 7? from annual 
subscuptions and £119 7 a horn fees, while the 
expenses had amounted to C504 2 s \d , or a balance 
ngamst the school of £235 17s Ul This included 
a balance of £117 8 s Id which was owing at the 
close of the pieceding 3 ear, and £80 foi twelve 
months’ mteiest on the mortgage on the building 
The repoit gave a histoiy of tho position which the 
school had occupied during the last jeai, and of the 
effm ta that had been made to obtain public assistance 

I on its behalf In reference to tho meeting held 
with the new to obtain a rate foi the suppoit of the 
school and a fioe libiai), tho Council stated that 
the into way opposed almost exclusively by that 
poition of the community which would have denved 
the hugest benefit at the smallest possible cost to 
themselves The Counoil, however, while regiettiug 
the result, acknowledged with pleasure the steady 
but unavailing support which was fieely accoided 
to thorn by the local pi ess They pioceeded to say 
that they were Baved from having iccouise to a 
recommendation which they had determined to make 
at this meeting, namel), that the afians of the 
school bo wound up, by tno impioved tone of feeling 
which had been bo laigely manifested m piospect of 
the closing of the school, the) weie thus enabled, 
by additional subscriptions and by aa laige a 
curtailment as was possible in its annual expendi- 
tuie, to announce that the sohool would be main- 
tained as heietofoie Tho students had manlull) 
endeavoured to afford the sohool a substantial sup- 
poit, and, although unsuccessful, they made a 
highly creditable effort to lelieve it fiom its diffi- 
culties The number of students had beeii somewhat 
les 3 than last year, which had occasioned a diminu- 
tion of £4 3s 9 d in fees. Tho Council, liowev er, 
had 1 eason to believe that theie would be a laige 
accession of students dunng the present session. 
The progress made by the students had been moat 
Batisfactoiy, and the exhibition of then works would 
prove that the course of instruction was stimulating 
and healthy, and could not fail to produce impoitant 
and enduring results. The Council referred 111 terms 
of warm commendation to the manner m which 
Mt. Mucldey had discharged the duties of head 
master during the year. To enable tho school to le- 
triovo its financial position he had very handsomely 
pidmiaed to contribute £50 annually to its funds so 
long ad it might be needed, m addition to discharging 
for the present the duties of second master. The 
Council trusted, however, that it might not he 
necessary to accept his too liberal offei ” We 
repeat 1 our fcruiei lemarks, that if tho school is 
ultimately forced to be shut up, it will bo a lusting 
disgrace to the town of Wolverhampton 

Brighton — The second annual examination of 
the pupils of the Bnghton and Sussex School of 

Ait, and the vanous public schools m connection 
theiewitb, took place on December 10th, m tho 
King’s Apaitments, Koj al Pavilion, and on Tuesday 
at the N itional Sohools, befoie H Wilde, Esq, 
one oi her Majesty’s Inspector of Art Schools. 
‘With a laudable desne to stimulate Art education, 
the Dcpaitment of Science and Ait has adopted the 
plan of raising the standuid tor medals and pri/trs, 
fiom time to time This has been the case m the pie- 
sent 3 uu (1800), and we learn that the consequences 
have’shovvn themselves, at Southampton and othei 
places, m a diminution of the numbei ot awaids 
as compxied with pi e\ 10 us jeais It was feaied 
that the like result might have Open expenenced 
in Bnghton, but we aie pieced to find that the 
impediments tin own 111 the way of the operations 
oi the sohool have noted as a stimulus both to 
mastei and pupils, and the lesult is a most com- 
plete success In 1859, the numbei of medals 
aw aided was Boven, and two drawings were selected 
to be sent to the national competition at tho* South 
Kensington Museum Last ) eai tint teen medals 
have been obtained, and seven drawings aie to he 
sent to London Noithci of the thawings sent m IS 59 
succeeded in obtaining a national medallion, but 
this 3 ear (ISfiO) the drawings aieoi so much gi eater 
excellence that a moie favourable lesult is con- 
fident^ anticipated In anothei raspect theie is a 
maikeu lmpioyrment In 1S5D it was noticed that 
the woika of the pupils, though of gieat nient, 
were chiefly outlines 01 m elemental y stages ot 

Art Tn i860, howevei, the public had placed 
befoie them specimens m almost all branches of 
the Nine Arts, — outline and shaded, in pencil 
and ci ay on, copies fiom. the cast and tioni the 
figuie, studies fiom natuie, colouimg, and land- 
scape The letuiu has not jet been icceived fiom 
London of tho numbei of piivcs to be avvaided ioi 
drawings done m the piesence of the inspoctoi 

I ho candidates foi examination numbeied neail) 

300 *\Ve may add that m connection with this 
School and the Government S 3 stem of Ait Educa- 
tion, a School has leeently been opened atChu he&tei , 
which, undei the fostenng ciue of the able head 
mastei, Mi J White, and his active assistant, Air 
Pnincombe, is thuvmg most satisfactonly 

Bath — The Bath School of Ait, which has been 
established six ) eais, is— owing to a 1 emoval to 1 x 101 0 
commodious premises, entailing a higher rental than 
has lutheito been paid, and to othei uieumstanees — 
somewhat m a nears otherwise the school appeals, 
irom a statement made at a xecent meeting foi the 
distubution of puzes, m a satisfactoiy position It 
is self-suppoiting, and has been able to liquidate 
tho debt contracted at tho commencement At 
piesent theie aio sevent) -seven students in the 
school, of whom twenty -foul constitute the ladies’ 
class, foil) -five themechanica’ , and eight aiemoludt d 

111 an afternoon class In addition to these theie 
were neaily eight hundiod childien of the pooiei 
olasses taught m the diffeient paioclual and other 
schools 111 the city r The sum of £10 or £50 would 
suffice to place the institution on a firm basis 
Southampton — The School of Ait here has been 
m existence five yeais, and is undei the direi Lon of 

All W H Balcei The annuaUhstubution of puzes 
to the pupils took place on the 21 sl of November, 
when the leport for the past year was lead to those 
who assembled to witness the coiemony Tho total 
numbei of scholais of eveiy grade, including (hose 
in the branch sohools at Hornsey and Ring wood, 
appears to have been 892, showing a considerable 
addition to those of the preceding year. Tho 
increase in fees received dunng tins period uas 
couesponded with the mcieased numbei of students 
undei instruction. Ail cunent expenses have been 
disohaiged, hut a poition of the debt incurred m 
establishing tho school still lemams unliquidated. 

Norwich.— -D unng the months of August and 
September, 18G0, including the week of the grand 
musical festival, theie was an exhibition of paintings 
and water-colour drawings in the School of Ait 100 ms 
in this oily. One feature had an especial interest 
to the inhabitants of the distnet, which was that 
two looms weie devoted to tho works of deceased 
Norfolk artists There weie numeious fine specimens 
of John Orome, J B Ciome, Clover, Cotman, dohn 
Middleton, Staik, Vincent, and others of considerable 
meut, kindly contnbuted from private collections. 

There was also a good assemblage of paintings of 

Jiving ai lists, mostly sent by the ai lists themselves. 

The local aitisls were well lepie&ented. There 
waa an Art-union m connection with the exhibition, 
which assisted matenally in disposing of some of 
the works exhibited Wo believe it 13 in contem* 
plation to make these exhibitions Uhemml. on the 
same years as tho musical festivals 

Voek— T he last joai’s report of the School of 

Art m this city speaks favourably of its steady pro- 
gress The average monthly attendance of pupils 

1 11 t — * 
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was 147, compaied with 134 of the preceding yeai 
At the lest examination &ixtj-thiee weie decreed 
putt's, eight local medals, and one a national 
medallion The payment** by students amounted to 
£134, an uiutase of £18 on tho fees of the foimer 
>eai The total income amounted to £242, while 
the expendituie has been £251 An appeal to tho 
gentiy and manufactmeis of Yoik and its uanitj 
has been made by the committee foi mci eased fundb 


CORHESPOHD1NCE 

To the Editor of 11 The Ait r- Journal ” 

THE NEW BRONZE PI^NNY - 
Sir, — I beg to olTa foi mseition w youi highly 
esteemed pubheahon a descuption of, and some j 
l emar Its upon , t he new bi onze penny l eeently issued ! 
In the new penny the lovei of high Aifc may pro- 
bably object to the slight lelief ot the lmjnession 
but this must not be altnbuted to the want of taste 
on the pait of the talented cngiavei, oi of the 
managers of the Mint, but to the necessity of a 
iapid pioduction of the cuuency The coinage of 
the pieces is at a rate which must astonish peisons 
who are not well acquainted with the gicat poweis 
of machineiy m the piocess, foi not less than sixty 
coins aic struck off by each pi ess in a minute , and 
yet this niaivellous lapidity can scaicely keep pace 
with the lequued speedy fabrication foi the public 
use , especially as the biome penny, from the bald- 
ness of the metal and the thinness of the piece, is 
the most difficult coinage which has yet been un- 
dertaken by the Mint The low lelief, theietoie, 
was a necessity foi the accomplishment ot a peifect 
impression with so quick a pioduction 

On the ex ti erne edge of the com theie is a slight 
plain bordei, sufficiently elevated to piotectits lm- 
piess fiom fuction when bionght in contact with 
anothti com Within this outer boidei, m the 
proof impiession, is a beaded boidei, aftei the style 
of some of the best coins of the ancient Greek 
Mint, paiticnhuly the roins of Syiacnse, held to 
he the finest evei stiuck in tho woild and withm 
the beaded boidu, over the lettering, is a veiy thm 
line, which, on the obveise side, passes to the edge 
ot the Queen’s bust before and at the back, and on 
the lcveise all louiid Owing to the bieakage of 
more dies than oulmaiy m the piocess of sinking, 
it has been necessaiy to altei this beautitul boidei 
in the cuirent penny, so as to lesemblc m a gieatei 
degree the stylo of edge in the old copper penny 

The bust of hei Majesty on the obvciso of the 
coin looks to the bcholdei '9 loft hand, aud is a very 
graceful one, and it is to be hoped will be the 
standard representation of oui giacious Soveieign 
upon all hei futme corns The poitiait of her 
Majesty is, no doubt, more youthful than hei pre- 
sent yeais might seem to justify, but it maybe 
presumed that it has been the object of the designer 
to represent the Queen as she appeared in the 
bloom of hei hie, at that period when alone persons 
may be said to be m the perfect self of then physi- 
cal existence* 

The hair of hei Majesty is beautifully arranged 
accoiding to her mode of wearing it, and is repre- 
sented as very line and delicate iu character, but 
not more eo than it is sard to be m reality The 
parting of the back from the front hair is carefully 
exhibited The back hau is gathoicd into a platted 
knot at the back of the head, which shows to 
advantage the graceful form of the female neck 
The royal head is encircled by the lain el crown, 
which is veiy elegantly passed under a tress of the 
fiont hau going to be entwined m the back knot. 
The laurel crown is tied by a band formed mb a 
bow below tho back hair, which jb&ud appears to 
prevent the escape of the short hair that sometimes 
is seen when the hair is turned up* Mr, Leonard 
C Wyon, the veiy skilful engraver of the die, has 
veiy delicately drawn attention to this point by 
showing a portion of the shoifc hair pressed down 
by the band 

The rose, thistle, and shamrock, and a portion of 
the badge of the Oidei of the Garter, ore repre- 
sented as embroidered on the sleeve of the Queen's 
left arm, presented to view, the letters HONI SO 
of the motto of the badge being visible* Under 
the outer dress is seen a told of muslin most deli- 
cately wrought, which is runted in front by a 


ionite to a sunrlai fold fiom the opposite side The 
it list's name, L C My on, is stamped on the under 
edge oi the shouldci The mscunliou around is, 
VICTORIA D G BRITT REG F B 
On the revei se, But an urn is seen fating to the 
obscivei’s light hand She is seated upon a lock, 
but licit hei the lock noi tho shoie are quite ns well 
displayed as they might have been By her light 
‘iide is seen the shield, bearing the usual cross 
She holds the shield with her Light hand The 
shield is well brought up, so as not to be subject to 
the objection often made that Bntanma, on some 
of oui corns, seems to be seated on the edge oi the 
shield With her left hand she supports tho flevated 
indent The head of the tndcnt is ornamentally 
iv oi ked, after the manneL ot some ancient Greek 
coins— especially may be named an exquisite small 
com of Bueno, an ancient town on the coast of 
Asia Minor The aims of Bntanma aie very 
symmetncally designed, and well rounded She 
weais on hei bosom the aegis of Mmeiva, anil on 
hei head a helmet, after the type of tho finest 
ancient Greek helmets The robe is elegantly de- 
signed, aud flows easily, without being too lull 
"in front of Bntanma, upon a tranquil ocean, is 
seen an out ward- bound ship m full sail, and behind 
hei, m the distance, is represented a lighthouse of 
the Eddyslonc foim, with a lock close by The 
windows of the lighthouse, and even the joints of 
the stones of the building, ma> be discerned The 
msciiption around is Bit IT VNNIA In the exeique 
is the date of the coin — 18b0 > and below the shield 
me the initials of the cngravei, L C W 

Such, Sn, is oiu new bronze coinage Much 
might be said upon the sentiment conveyed by oui 
national device of Butauma , but I will confine myself 
to a few bnef remarks The geneial design evidently 
presents a representation of a peaceful spurt The 
shield is at the light side of Bntanma, as it defence 
weie a chief desire , theie is no spear to indicate a 
wailiko feeling The tndcnt is in the left hand, as 
if only to he used to cany out the object of defence 
The ocean around oiu island is au umuflled one, as 
if indicating that tranquillity was oui most desired 
state The ship points out oui love of coinmeiee, 
whilst the lighthouse and rock seem to hold out to 
the world a beacon to guide the unlor lunate and 
persecuted to oui shoies, — aud security against the 
storms of life Whilst Butauma exhibits no attitude 
of defiance, she yet shows a watchful glance over the 
ocean, as if to pi event hostile sui prise, and aicadi- 
nesa to lesist aggiession 

Leamington , W. B. D 


VISITS TO ART MANUFACTORIES 

8 m, — Having from its commencement had the 
pleasure ot being amongst the subscribers to the 
jb t~ Journal^ wo may be permitted perhaps to call 
your attention to an eiroi in Mr, Hunt’s paper at 
page 361 ot the December number, He states m 
describing the use of the “ second blocks” for 
tho Ihmtmg of Floor-clotli, that we aie indebted 
to the Americans for such improvement, and that 
it was first noticed at the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

This, however, it, not the case, foi the system of 
« second , ■ ” oi as wo term it, double blocking, was 
first introduced m the 3 eat 1835 by one of our firm, 
tbe Into Mr. Charles B. Hare At that time, huge 
chintz patterns were veiy much in demand by our 
American friends, and weio punted chieilv upon 
chirk giounds, consequently the intei seating linos of 
the white blocks appealed very remarkable, and 
in J ui ed the effect of the design. Thus some remedy 
became highly necessaijq and our late partner was 
fortunate enough to discover that whioh your cor- 
respondent has bo ably described. Many of our 
printing-blocks are made On our premises, aud the 
person is still with us who out the first set of 
“double” blooks in 1835 

owe it to the memory of a deceased 1 dative, 
who did much to improve the manufacture m which 
we are engaged, to comet this mistake, and trust to 
your sense of justice foi the mseition of out* letter 
in \ oui next impression, 

John Hare & Go* 

fflooi - cloth and Colon) W6rl s, 

JS) ML 

3? S.—The dry or a consolidated block” is an 
American invention, and is moat useful, especially 
in printing such patterns as 1 squire a largo number 
of blocks, some of our chintzes having upwards of 
thirty. 


HELIOS OE Y03ST HUMBOLDT. 


We have been much gtaBfied in being able to 
inspect a anions, interesting, aud valuable iieasuie 
that has just aimed iu this eountiy— the libraiy of 
the late Alexander Von Humboldt It has not yet 
been auanged and classified, and. we were conse- 
quently unable to make a thorough examination , 
but w r c saw enough to make us wish to sec moie 
The library, in every possible variety of binding, 
consists of abont twelve thousand volumes, and is of 
vei\ miscellaneous ehaiactei — the woiks, as might 
be expected, being foi the most part of a scientific 
natuie But amongst books ti eating of geology, 
geogiaphy, botany, and ethnography, we noticed 
veiy many of the best illustrated woiks, both in 
Science and Alt, that have appealed dining the 
piesent century Indeed the gieat woik ol the 
whole collect 10 a is au Ait pioduction, “ The Calco- 
giapbic du Louvre,” m cightv-four folio volumes — a 
piesent to Humboldt fiom Louis Philippe it is 
expensively half-bound in red moiooco liathci , and 
is, altogether a gift woithy of a king This 
gigantic publication consists of an impiession of 
every plate that has been cngiaved undei the dnec- 
tion ot the Ficnth government, irom the time of 
Lotus XIV to that of Louis Plulippe, and contaurs 
poitimts of distinguished peisonages of the couit, 

111 Ait, 111 vvai, in science, and in liteiatuie, during 
that penod, and includes views of towns and villages, 
plans of campaigns, and tableaux of battle-fields, ns 
well as eugrav mgs fi oni the old and modem masteis 
It may not inaptly be termed a cornucopia of Trench 
\ifc during p 01 lions of the 17 th, 18th, and 10 th 
centuries With the exception oi a complete set, 
piesenjed by the present Ficnch government to the 
Museum at South Kensington, Hub is, xv e believe, 
the only copy to be found 111 tins countiv 
"What will add immensely to the attraction of 
these volumes m the eyes of many, is the fact tbat 
a laige number of the woiks contain MS notes 
by Humboldt Tn the “Kosmos,” for instance, 
theie arc about a dozen pages of mattei which we 
trust will he incorporated m future editions of that 
woik, some have only his autograph, and many 
contain inscriptions to lmn by their seveinl authors, 
including a laigo proportion of the htefati of all 
countries during ihe last half century The yanety 
of tone adopted by the presenter is most amusing 
The style vanes fiom the blunt democrat of America, 
who presents his volume to A Humboldt, Esq , 
fiom his fi lend the author," to the couitly Spaniard 
who taices the opportunity “ of snowing his esteem 
and veneiation fm the p eat luminary of learning, 
the bright sun of science, his Excellency the Baton 
Alexander V on Humboldt ’ 1 
Amongst the woiks, which ot present are lying 
pete mile in the 100 m they oceupy, aie 011 c hundred 
and sixty diplomas of as many learned societies in all 
pails of’ tho globe, which had clone honom to them- 
selves and the great philosopher by enrolling lum 
amongst then members With what diifeient 
feelings does tho stranger look upon these, fiom 
those experienced by Humboldt as he successively 
received them— foi, whatever may be said to the 
conti ary, 0111 philosopher was not insensible to the 
esteem and finitely of others These diplomas, 
corning irom lands as wide as the poles asunder, are 
uBingulai, and we may add an aitigtic monument 
to his fame— they aie visible recognitions by the 
intellectual world of what lie had attempted, aud of 
what he had achieved, m the physical sciences. 
Each one of the hundred, and sixty may, indeed, be 
legarded as a crown presented by Science herself to 
her most accomplished and illustrious son. 

But our mam purpose in visiting these relics of 
Iknmbaldt was to inspect this bust of the Baron, 
executed by the Trench sculptor, David d 5 Angers. It 
is colossal, as the bust of the author of <c K.osino& ( 
should rightly be, and is familiar to many In this 
country horn descriptions and engravings of it 
that have appeared in public prints. ^ It is well 
executed, as are all Works from the atelier of David, 
and admirably preserves the expression and hnea- t 
merits of the great naturalist of whom it is a repre- 
sentation- 4 „ , > * 

Both the bust and the library have been, bought 
by Mr Henry Sevens, m order, we presume, to 
dispose of them eventually 1 in Anidrida. 
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THE FBIENDS 

Painted by Sii E Landseci, It A 
This engiavmg is from an eaily pictme by Six 
Edwin Landseei , we introduce it not so much foi 
its artistic merits, though these aie not unworthy 
of notice, as foL the pui pose of showing the dawn 
of that genius which has since spread ovei the 
whole Art horizon, not only of this country, but it 
maj be picsumccl of cveiy land into which Emo- 
peati Art has pcnetiated We doubt much whethei 
any pamter has so woild-wide a leputation »3 Land- 
seei , and this, not only because of his pecnliai 
excellences as an ai tist, hut likewise on account ot 
the univeisal populanty of such subjects as those 
whereon his pencil has been employed Theic 
seems to he, in all civilized counting, such a natuial 
sympathy between man and the tubes of domestic 
animals, that a bond of union — oftentimes of affec- 
tion — diawa them towaids each othei, the one len- 
deung duty and obedience in letmn foi the fostering 
care and attention of the othei , and thus a common 
feeling ot legaid exists between them, which, m the 
case ot the supenor annual, man, is earned heartily 
and smeeudy into everything which dnects lus mind 
towards the rafenoi 

l)ogs, especially of the larger tribes, show a love 
towards children, which is, oftentimes, most mai- 
vellous, as if they were then natuial piotectors It 
is very raiely a dog will letalute upon a child, 
however roughly he may he treated by the Jattei , 
but let a grown-up peison, even if he he the ownei 
of the animal, attempt the surne expenments, and the 
chances aie that he will sufiei foi his impiudcnce 
Tito dog is not only the fnend of the child, but lus 
companion and playmate , and nothing can he more 
pleasing to witness than the per feet undei standing 
and good faith which they mutually exhibit towards 
each othei 

Landseer’s picture 1 epiescnfcs a little incident which 
is very likely to have oceuned between two such 
“friends” The scene almost explains itself the 
young child appeals to have a taste lor botany, foi 
bis basket is full of wild iloweis, and by its side is a 
garden trowel By way of varying Ins amusements, 
the boy has been sailing a little boat, which having, 
it may he piesumed, been blown out of leach, the 
dog has fetched from the watei, and now stands 
with it in his month before the child, and gazes at 
bun with a self satisfied look , the boy’s counten- 
ance indicates surpuse moie than anything else, as 
if lus companion had nevei befoic accomplished 
surli a feat 

The pictuie is, os we have said, a veiy eaily w oik 
of the painter’s, and must only be itgarded as a kind 
of fust step in the gicat career which the genius of 
Landseer has since worked out 


O'NEIL’S ‘DEATH OF MOZAJM7 

There me other combatants, besides soldiers and sea- 
men, who may be said to fall grasping the weapon 
with which they have fought then way to fame In 
the gi cat battle of life, every man who advances to the 
front must wield, with untiring energy, the weapon he 
has selected, and tried, and proved, and found to be 
best fitted to bis hand And often it happens, that a 
man stukes lus last blow at the very moment when 
lie seems to have qualified himself foi a long career 
of glory,— and so he sinks dov\ n and dies, “ svvnid in 
hand ” Every such occurrence is a pi colons though 
an involuntary bequest to some great ai tist. The 
death-scene of a hero is pre-eminently a subject for 
a noble picture. Mozart died, so to speak, under 
ai ms His 1 ast work was t he immortal “ Requicq^” 
which was fust performed about his own death-bed^— 
he lnmsclf ex piling while the melody was yet bieath- 
ing around him, and befoie the last cadence was 
hushed into silence And the f Heath of Mozart * 
1ms become the Art-inheritance of a man who could 
feel the full burden of that touching sceue, and could 
also express, upon a most graphic canvas ? the senti- 
ment oi his own feelings Painted b efoie lus famous 
‘ Eastward Ho/ O’Neil’s ‘ Death of Mozart* is now 
exhibited, by itself, at the Gallery, 23, Old Bond 
Street, by Mr It Crofts The picture is the pro- 
pel ty of Mr, Edward Simpson, of Leeds, and it is 
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being translated foi public circulation through the 
agency ot engraving, bv Mi R Tmnei, of New 
castle npon-Tyue This picture is at once a character- 
istic example of the existing; English school, a 
fine specimen of the powers of the artist, and a 
singularly beautiful and nnpiessivc work m itself 
'fhe engiavmg will natuially exucise a peculiai in- 
fluence with the profcssois and the loveis of musu , 
but it will also unquestionably piove almost equally 
at ti active 1o evuy lover ot Art Mo/ait died m 
1701, the yeai 1756 having witnessed his buth 
The “ Requiem,” which was Ins last, and is, peihaps, 
his finest work, was composed by him when m a 
condition ot fast failing health, in compliance with 
the desire of a stiangci, who expiessed an anxious 
wish that the great compose! should devote to it the 
utmost energy of his noble poweis Mozait euteied 
with all the enthusiasm of Ins aident natuio upon 
his task, with a consciousness, as it would seem, from 
the first, that there would anse an inseparable 
sympathy between this “Requiem” and his own 
fate He woikcd on, and as he woihed he diooped 
over his woik, and in the veiy act of lehcaismg it 
with Ins neaiest and dealest friends, the composei 
passed to Ins lest O’Neil has placed the incident 
itself before us The dying Mozait faints, m the 
picture, in the arms of his wife and lus sistei 
Around them are the loved friends, who have scarcely 
ceased to give expression to the music — Iloiei, Mo- 
zait/ s bi othei -in-law, Sussmayei , his pupil Sehack, 
and Goil Every accessory takes its own pait in the 
scene, and tells its own tale, with the happiest effect 
and, as a whole, the pictuie may he pionounced a 
complete success The colouring is uch, vaned, and 
harmonious The agioupmeut of the figures is 
exquisitely natuial, ami skilful withal in the highest 
degtee One can bieathe the atmosphcic of that 
sad, solemn, and jet tuumphant chamber, and we 
turn from the canvas us if ju3t leaving the death- 
bed ot Mozart 


MINOE TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


I The Roaal Academy — Mr Geoigc Gilbert 
Scott has been elected a inembei m the loom oi Sir 
Chaiks Bairy The distinguished architect and 
accomplished scholar thus elevated, is eminently en- 
titled to the distinction lie occupies the foiemost 
lank in his piofession, is unrmsally esteemed, and 
is m all lespects a gentleman But he does not 
leteivc the honour until it is of comparatively 
little value to him, his s fains was obtained without 
the help of the Royal Academy His piomotion 
may be an acknowledgment and a lewaid, but it 
is too late to be a stimulus , and foi any aid to 
professional advancement, the boon is of small worth, 
— The members of the Academy met on the 10th of 
December, the anniversary ot its foundation, to dis- 
tribute the medals to (lie successful students of the 
veai One compctitoi earned away three out of 
the five silver medals awarded this was Mi Thomas 
Ilemy Watson, who gamed the pnzcs foi the best 
aichitectuial diawmg, the best perspective drawing, 
and foi a specimen of seiogiaphy. Mr James T, Hart 
received a medal for the best drawing from the 
antique, and Mr Charles J T Smith for the best 
model from the antique No gold medal was 
awaided, nor any prize in the school of painting 
in the latter case has this ansen from absence of 
merit in the works of the students ? It so, it looks 
rather ominous. In 1857 few gold medals, and 
foui teen sdvei, were distributed, m 1858, six 
ailvei , and in 1859, two gold and twelve silver j in 
1860, only five ailvei Either we do not under- 
stand the plan of distribution adopted by the 
Academy, or there must be some unaccountable 
dispanly of merit m the annual competitors to ex- 
plain the disparity of awards. 

Sooiury for the Encouragement or the 
Pine Arts —This society, on entering upon its 
third year of existence, begins to assume a defined 
and piaehcal form, and to realize the more im- 
portant features in the somewhat ambitious plan 
with which it set out on its career In addition to 
the musical r Sumo as and Gowerwztones, a regular 
course of lectures has been commenced (continued 
on the Thuisdays in each week), the programme 
of which includes every branch of the Eine Axis — 
pamtrag, sculpture, architecture, music, poetry, &c 


Mi J Ztphamah Bell inaugurated the season, on the 
22ud ol Novembu, with an interesting Jiufim on 
'* Character in Ait,” following up the subject m (In 
succeeding week bv heating ot “Ohaiattei mOmi 
mcul ” On the 0th of Deccmlm Mi J Strw.nt 
icacl apopci, biographical and cutmal, on * Wdkn 
and his Works ” In his mnaikstln* lpctiuci shown! 
a thorough! v appreciative know lit! go of the guniis 
and characteristics ol the gica! Scottish painter, and 
it was pleasant to listeu to them ideally and 
pointedly explained bv his inlilligent eoimtn man 
On t he 15th Mi G Montague Davis, B i, g.m 
an able disc omse on “The Pie out Position of \it 
in England ” Amongst olhu snlycits nnmediafilv 
promised aie — “ Weber and Mi mh l»s«hn, and thi ti 
Woiks,” with illustrations, bv Mi \!fi<d Gilbul , 
on “ Thu Cultivation of Ai 1 as a means of Ediu ai mn, 
withabnef Histoiy ol Water -toloiu \it,” bv Mi 
James Eahej, the lespected seeietaiy ot the Nnv 
Water Coloui. Society , on “The Devcdopineut ot 
Musical Style,” bv the Rev W F A (toreOusiliv, 
on “ Portiaitiue,” by Mi J Stewart, Ac TIhms 
lectmes aie gencially followed by discussions, wim h 
lead to a veiy amiable intei ctiange of opinions aud 
expei ieut.es 

Tin- bom ry oi- Prv \i,v Arums — The exhibi- 
tion of this society will open eaily in Eebnuny, in 
the gallery of the New Society ol Painters in Wutu 
Coloui s, 53, Pall Mall, wheie contributions will hi 
leceived on the 29th and 30th of the piesent month 
Eiom what is lepoited of the jnogiess of this socu ty, 
and the extending interest with w Inch it is regarded, 
it is believed that the exhibition ot this season will 
be the most atti active that the society will have yet 
held 

The Polite c uni c I is s titu i ion — Great effoi ts 
aie being made to lestore this establishment n> its 
former populanty With such an important end 
in view the management should not have opeuitl 
then door a until the internal arrangements might, 
m some degiee, have borne a favourable comparison 
with its foimei state Classes have been instituted 
in various departments of education that tm 
di awing is very efficiently conducted by Mi Mn<- 
donnkl Claike, one of the Kensington mastus, at 
tenns so low that nothing but a veiy huge das*, 
which the talent of the teaehei assuredly merits, can 
be in anywise lemunciative 

Pextale St iiool or A nr Baz \ar —It is uit< mini 
to hold a ba/aai in the summer ot the year, with a 
view to augment the fund neiLSSiuy to pieseivt m 
existence, this valuable school The anuigumnts 
aie yet in cinbiyo, m due tomse, howuvei, it will 
be our pleasant duty to announce them, aud to gut 
the project all the aid m our power 

LuiBEni School or Anr — Bv permission of 
the propei authontre*, a ConmtuMune will be Judd 
at the South Kensington Museum, on the evening 
of Saturday, Januaiy 32th, in aid of the building 
fund of the Lambeth School ot Art, the first stone 
ot which was hud, labt summer, by his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales The whole of the 
exhibition looms will be thrown open ou the 
occasion, and exertions are bang made to secure a 
good attendance of visitors The dishu t which Mas 
school is designed to benefit, though populous, ih for 
from wealthy, extraneous aid is, therefore, gi eaily 
needed to liquidate the cost of the building now in 
course of election, and xvhuh tho committee hope 
will he completed and opened m the spring. 

The Statue of Lord IIarpinqk,— ' The com- 
mittee foi obtaining subscriptions to procure a 
duplicate of Mr. Eoloy’s noble equestrian group lor 
the metropolis, has again commenced active opera 
tions, and will be glad to receive the names ol con- 
tributors All communications should be uddiessed 
to the Honorary Secretaries, 22, Regent Street, We 
see by the list of the committee that no fewer Ilian 
twenty members of the Royal Academy are included 
m it m fact, the movement originated with a huge 
body of artists, who— to their honour be it said - 
were anxious to testify their admiration of a brother- 
artist, by procuring a copy, for England, of his 
gi andcst production— perhaps the moat perfect eques- 
trian statue of the age 

The Resources op A ^Institutions, — T he 
Repoit recently published by the Council of the 
Royal Academy mentions the accession to its funds 
through tho Turner bequest, but abstains from 
allusion to the prospective inoi case of its resources 
by that of the late Su Eiancia Chanitey, When 
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tins lai u;e bequest — the amount of which no have 
heard viuimudv stated — is entcml to the treasmei’s 
# count, the Academy will become the phenomenon 
ot Ait institution 1 *, whuh aie piovuhudlv pooler 
than all ofheis Speculation lias been life as to 
the lciouues of the body, hut the public, gene- 
inlly was unt piepmcd loi the statement ot a con- 
dition so pi os pci cuts At the pieserit late of 
mniMic, the! untied pi opt rty of the luJemy will soon 
amount to an enormous sum, and to such a body as 
Hit Aemlemy a plLlhoift ot weilth will bung with it 
a multitude of evils The expenses of the establish- 
ment ate gi mlu Ilian those ol any smnhu mstituhoii 
in lhiiope, but at the same time the iceeipts dining- 
the exhibit ion ai c vei y huge Peril ape the least ci edit- 
able item m the expenditure is the small sum that is 
set a), ait to\ no:ed membeis The elct turns of the 
A rad uny should lie such that its meinbirs should 
novel mpuio suppoit fioiu the institution, but it a 
superannuation fund he taken into the account, the 
amiuih should he mcatei than it is Considenng 
the position which it now occupies, pci haps the Old 
■Water Coloiu Society is the most lemaikablo 
Society that lias evei aiiaen m eonneetion with Art 

It has pm ft eted a method of painting which has had 
no old masteis, its Cimabues, Giottos, and Van 
Kicks, wcie Paul Sandby and a few otheis, who m 
then day aspired to be only the “ papci -stain eis ” 
that Campbell facetiously called them The society 
has had no hind of government patumaece, and has 
struggled unsuppoited tb) ough unheai d vicissitudes 
But it is uow m a condition of piospenty, insomuch 
as to oflei to cicct its own exhibition looms on the 
Bui lington site The pa**ticnlu point to which we 

wish heie to allude, is the admimsfiahon of the 
funds of the society The piopeity of the Academy 
cannot be called a joint-stock, since the Academicians 
,u c not immediately interested in it to the amount 
of their losppctive foiticths The Old Water Colour 
is moie essentially a lepnhhc, beLnuse on the death 
ot each membei ins quota of the common piopeity 
is paid ovei to Ins lepresentaiivcs— -and tins is the 
most just method of admimsteung a fund so accumu- 
lated The Scottish Academy makes an allowance 
to each of its members who pass the age of sixty 
Om attention is called to this subject by a knowledge 
of the ci luun stances in which many ailnts leave 
then families aftei what may be called a eaieei of 
unifotm success It is painful to know that any 
jnembei ot an institution like the Royal Academy 
should, in the wmtci of his days, sink into a condi- 
tion little i amoved fiom penwix , but it is even more 
Uiicxous that fhe family of a successful mtist should 
smk into uuhgeuce , and until something he done to 
obviate this cijing upioach Hie piovisions of the ■ 
most wealthy Ai l-nistilution in Eiuope must be | 
consulned ext i ernely impel feet 

Loun Magaui a i — Anaimuncntsaicin piogress ! 
foi the election, at Cambi idge, of a statue of the i 
glcttt historian 

Tun Graphic Society commenced the meetings j 
of lU 20th session on the 1 2th of December , the j 
sixth, and last, of the present action being appointed 
for the 8th of May, 1801, 

Tkf Nnv I’oRrjGN ami Imita Orruis — A 
thoroughly successful Novfe was held at Leicester 
on the evening of the 5th of December, by the 
Arihitectmal and Aiclueological Society ot the 
county, when the chmirnan, Loid John Manneia, 
M P M very appropriately mliodueed the subject of the I 
arobitectmai style of the Foi cum and India Offices, 
which Loid Palmes faton has contrived to keep so 
long in abeyance, IjOrd John Manners called upon 
the architectural societies of the kingdom to express 
their opinions upon the subject to the legislative, 
and we have much satibfaction m accepting and 
to ging ^h« suggestion of the nohle loid We want 
the decided expressions of qualified opinion m all 
matters of Art, and accordimrly we trust that m 
architectural societies the great art of Architecture 
will find such advocacy as vvill^ command, because it 
must deserve, respectful attention, 

Aim&rf Orphan Asylum —Some time ago, it 
may be remembei cd, we announced a project foi the 
foi mat ion of an asylum for tho orphan ohildien of 
ariibta. We set ourselves earnestly to the task of 
accomplishing that object* our first step bung 
to address a circular to all persons likely to aid it 
—requesting a p)omhe of assistance m the event 
of the plan arriving nt a successful issue. V T e 
issued about 1,500 circulars. The result \\ as entirely 

satisfa< tmy w r e obtained pi onuses of aid to the 
extent of about £500 iu gifts, and about £600 in 
animal snbwnptiuns two gentlemen alone, All 
Ei an ns Grant, R.A , and Mi Alihnman Copeland, 
pioffenng aid each to the extent of 100 guineas, 
brattles y tally suppoit Om leadeis will, we think, 
bo as much suipused as we weie, to Ieaiu that 
although ample funds weie leady for the establish- 
ment of such an institution, theie was ically no 
need foi it , ihe puijecl hen been tdmquisked limply 
bitane theie me an O) pherns of mints leqarnng 
,snch a chauty AVc me t hus compelled to the 
somewhat humiliating admission that we began om 
woik at the wiongend — a fact, howcvei, which is fai 
moic a subject foi congratulation than the formation 
of an institution such as we contemplated could 
have bc<?u It is staicily neccssaiy to add, that we 
made due niquinc^ befoie we abandoned tho undei- 
takmg, and resolved to make this communication to 
our leadeis — having eaily and specially applied to 
the two "Ai fists’ Benevolent Funds,” and to 
othei well informed parties, not only m London, 
but in the provinces A few oi phans theie may 
be — nay, undoubtedly ai e , but the evil is not such 
as to demand the contemplated remedy oi to 
justify the applications foi aid that would be made, 
and no doubt lesponded to It is, theiefoie, with 
auiceie pie asui e, and by no menus with disappoint- 
ment, that we ielea9c all om piomrnl aids flow 
then pledges vutli oiu veiy mate fill acknowledg- 
ments and thanks The Inborn and expense we 
inclined have had at least this good effect — to obtain 
conviction that if an ai lists’ oiph.au asylum had 
been needed, the artists and Ait-Ioveis would have 
established and sustained it 

Sir John Frvnkxtn — It is staled in fhe Cntio 
that the bion/e statue, to the meinoiy of Su John 
Fiankhn, to be elected at his birthplace, Spilsby, 
Lmcolnshn e, “has been, given to Mi Bacon to 
execute” Who is Mi Lhu on ? AVe do not know 
any living sculptor of that name 

THE Lions foi Ti atalgai Sqnme me at length 
5n piogiess in the stndio of Baron Mmochetti 
Sir Edwin Laudseer has been of late assiduous in 
assisting m the modelling, m this he has been 
much aided by studies made from a dead lion that 
was conveyed some tune since to Ins studio fiom 
the Zoological Gardens It is high time the lions 
made their appearance, for the sculptois, who 
executed the figuie and the has ) eliej &, like AVLteiloo 
heioea, aic fast dmppeaimg fiom the scene While 
the Nelson enthusiasm was >et glowing, the sculp- 
toia thought they might behold ihe monument com- 
pleted , but Watson is depaifcd, so is Temouth, 
Baily has ietned, so it would appear has Caiew, 
for he makes no sign 

A Chicle or Aims'is settled m and about 
Kensington have supported ioi then own practice a 
life-school for some time, aud they nu\v piopose 
esfabliHiing a sketching-club, smnhu to that which 
has been so long maintained by a small circle, con- 
sisting pnncipaily of xVoademicians Then custom 
was to meet at each other’s houses, and the sketches 
lem anied with the host of the evening M uh eady is 
a member of the Kensington school, it is there 
that some of his inimitable drawings fiom the life 
have been made 

Colour Boxfs — Messrs Rowney and Co are 
! now selling a colour box, containing ten cakes of 
toloui, excellent in tint and pleasant to work, for 
the sum of one shilling— just the price which we 
weie accustomed to pay, many years ago, for a 
single cake, of larger sire certainly, but as certmuly 
not very superior in quality. They designate it 
tho u School of Art Shilling ColotU -Box,” nud it 
will undoubtedly he found of gieat utility to the 

1 numerous pupils in those schools who cannot afford 

1 to purchase more expensive materials, and not less 
so to the young All-students of every class 

Sr. Paul’s — The first thing that strikes the 
visitoi on entering the cathedral, is the extremely 
dirty condition of the monuments, which ate black- 
ened by a dense coat of dust wherever there is loom 
for a settlement If such a in He be nn worthy of 
the notice of tho Dean nud Chapter, is there no 
minor official who may acknowledge the fa of, that 
the dust i es ting above does no honour to the dust re- 
posing underneath P When Mr Pams had concluded 

1 the res tor Mi on of the pictures in the dome, divas 
| opposed that the subordinate embellishments would 
j have advanced quickly to accomplishment) little. 

Jiowcvci, has been done The walls mind and 
above the whispering gallery aie being pamted 
with n a second coat of stone coloui, and the thm 
moulding at the foot of the rails has been gilded, 
but fhe cncle is so thm that what has been done 
suggests only that moie is wanted, and this will 
be additionally appairnt when the enrichment 
of the coficterl vaultings is completed Tfc was 
understood that tho giAtings at the uppei windows 
were to be icraovcd, as they depuvpd the mtenoi 
of the dome of one fomtli ot the light due fiom 
these ample apeitiues At the time when Mi 

Pauls xvaa restoring the pictures m the dome, 
extensive pictorial emiohments weie spoken of, but 
it now appeals that at piesent aichiteetmal lm- ( 

piovemcnts only aie to ho effected | 

Stow aud —Mi Robeit Stothaid, the son of 
the eminent pamtci, pioposts holding in tha spring 
an exhibition of his father ’s woiks This will bo a 
collection that ought to he appi eei&ted by the pio- 
fessois of Ait, so few of whom now know Stothaid 
otheiwise than by name | 

Soiie lime be foi c his decease, the late A E 

Chalon, R A , pioposecl to bequeath to the nation 
a selection of his own diawings, togethei with some 
of bis brothel’s woiks, on the condition of a suit- 
able npaitment being appi opi mied to them To 
oficr fnendly advice m such a case ta an extiemely 
difiuult mattei, but had Mi Chalon’s lends spoken 
out on this oc<a<umi, he might have been saved 
the deep mollification of a disappointment Tho 
Government acted with sound judgment m declin- 
ing the offci Mi Chalon was a clcvei sketcher, 
but it is not definable to fotm endless public collec- 
tions of rneie sketches The piecedent, moreover, 
would have been a bad one, eveiy membei of our 
school might make up his puttoho, and claim a 
galleiy to himself 

IIeru Vogel Von VocrtSTETN, a Dieaden 
paintei of high reputation, has sent loi exhibition to 
the Ciystal Palate, iu one Jaigc fiamc, a slI uf com 
positions fiom Eunst, setting foith many of the 
puiKipal incidnih of the stoiy The centie piece 
shows Faust in his study , the evil spirit has appeal ed 
to bun, and he sin inks fiom the sight, exclaiming — 

“ Well ‘ ldi eitiag’ dlch nlcht 11 ’ 

The artibt’s conception of tln3 apparition differs 
fiom the vulgai diabolic mysticism of the horns and 
the cloven loot The impersonation resembles that 
which the old masteis were accustomed to altiibnte 
to the Deity, with the differ enee that a serpent 
enencles the body As theie is no paitioular idea 
assigned to the spmt m this pait of the text, the 
ait n»t has the option of dealing as ho pleases with 
tho form This is the laigest picture, and it is 
the ccntie-piece louncl which the otliei scenes, in a 
much smallci form, aie set Theie i«, of course, 
that m which the black dog is seen by Faust and 

Wagnei Again, there is the nniroi scene, whciein. 
is realised to Faust the promise of seeing the most 
lovely woman thatnioitui eyes exei beheld , and here, 
perhaps, Herr Vogel, by intioducing a visionary 
foim something like the Venus of Titian, meets more 
directly Goethe’s conception than xf be hail draped 
the figure Jn tho picture of Margaret at mass, we 
usually sec the arcusei pouring reproaches into the 
car ol tho victim , but. we heie see hei simply 
kneeling, and we tire left to imagmo the lent. 

Other scenes are-ytho meeting in the garden j then, 
the death of Vahntm, Margaret’s brother, alter 
ihe duel with Faust , Faust and Margaret m 
the pnaon , and. then Mephistopheles and Faust 
riding, which is perhaps the most striking pic- 
ture of the whole for effect and creative power. 

This large and important xvoik, nccoidmg to an. 
in8ciipliou on it (Angefangen zti Diesden, I8i7*— 
i heendigt /u Venedig, 1852), was commenced at 
Dresden, m 1847, and finished at Vicuna, in 1852, 

Herr Vogel was not perhaps five entire years 
exclusively occupied on the work, but, without such 
a hint, the pictui e declares itself a production of 
mature thought and earnest labour Since our last 
notice of the gallery at the Crystal Palace, many- 
very inter eating works have been added, of Which a 
description will be given in a future notice 

“ITAIIA XiTB&lUTA” 19 the Stlbjcct of R $t&tuC 
pioposed to the Baron Mai oehetti for execution for 
Sardinia. Such a work, to satisfy Hid Italians, 
must have a stiongly dtamatie character j and such 
it will have in the hands of Morottfcftll know 
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of no othei Emopoan ailnt moie capable of fill filling 
the lequncd conditions , the thoughtful aigmucnt 
of the English school, the philosophic do quo nee of 
the G emails, or my bion/e Vwc Vltulu * ot the 
Fiench school, mould he equally a f inline 

Am Sciii'iJLii — The Ctifu infoiirsns that a 
monument in Inoiwe is to be elected to the spent 
pmntei— hiench by education, hut I)utih hv bntli 
—in his native town of Uoidi c cht 

Mn John Bell, who has been engcnly, ,md lathei 
miuatuialty, stnvmg to meet an obelisk somewheie, 
ts at length to be giatified Wc me not veiy souy 
to say it will he placed iai oil — at Beimmia, 
to the memoiy ot Sir Williun Reid, some time its 
govemoi Mi Bell is a sculptoi of laiga ability, 
sound knowledge, and matui ed expu tenet, and -why 
he should so much desuc to pioduce wolL that a 
Btone-mason might do as well, wo aie at a loss to 
gues* 

Tiff Roial Society has foilunaldy obtained 
Dm ham’s fine bust of Geneial Sabine It is the 
gift, aecoidmg to the Cnfic, of Mi Gassiot The 
bust will be a valuable addition to the collection of 
the society, not only as an admuabic work or Ait, 
but as au enduring memoual of one of the best of 
men, us well as the most accomplished of scientific 
scholars 

Tin*. Late Herbert Ingram —A monument to 
the honoiu ot the late member toi Boston is to be 
elected in his native town It is said to be “a 
white maible statue, ten iect high, placed upon a 
pedestal of polished giamte, at the base ot which 
a fouutnm will be formed The design foi the 
fountain is a bronze hguio, rcpiesuituig a female m 
the act of pounng water out of a jug into a veiscl 
below’* The woik is confided to the sculptoi 
Alum oe 

Alt iHf age’s 'BlLAKlAX 1* AM) ^iNRWvUAftlS 
These two sinking and mentonous picinics die now 
occupying tempouiy lustum-places in the collet turn 
of All Bm i ei t, of 369, Sti and Thi y wet e oi igi nally 
painted foi the puipose of being dig! ami, but the 
Indian mutiny, which followed so close upon the 
(Jurnean wai, opened up a new field of mteicat foi 
atlistio repiesentatjon , and Mi Ai my tage’s woiks 
weie set oil one side Without now ex pi easing any 
especial desne 1o have them placed in an emrravei’** 
hands, we cciUnily do claim for them some pei- 
manent home in winch they may occupy a place of 
deset ved honour Why do not we foim a national 
culleetiou of pictmcs of a national histoneal chi- 
lacter? and why ate not Buck pictiues as these 
purchased by the nation to corn me tool ate actions 
famous in the nnhtaiy annals ot England 9 It would be 
veiyeasy to find woithy companions foi Army tape’s 
walks Them is Bar ton's ‘Lucknow/ for example 
Theio can be no doubt respecting the popularity of 
such a collection 

The “ Honourable” Member toil Brighton, 
Mi White, has beeu making a political speech at 
Plymouth, a place which, it appeals, he toimeily 
represented His audience were, we learn, “pnu- 
mpally walking men” Wo find in the published 
report of his speech this paragiaph Passim? on, 
he noticed the Fine Arts Exhihtion (?), which he 
denounced as a pet object of Ihmcc Albeit’s, and 
said that last year they voted foi the cultivation of 
the Fine Arts the sum of £78,000, whicn was dis- 
tributed amongst the Prince’s favourites, and which 
was extracted out of the pockets of the working 
classes (Cues ot e Shame ’) ” When a vulgar and 
ignorant man dares to utter a gloss misstatement 
like tins, it is rarely there is any one by to answer 
him , it tc tdte ” with an audience low as himself, 
and unhappily there is seldom any way of punishing 
a slanderer utterly leckless of truth. By such men, 
and by such means, the humbler classes are deceived 
and misled. 

The Marquis or Anglesea’s Monument — 
Mr Noble’s statue of the late Marquis of Anglesea 
has been success fully raised to the top of the column 
which, after the Battle of Waterloo, was erected in 
honour of the gallant soldier, on the Isle of Angle- 
sea, opposite the Men at Budge The raising ot the 
mass to Us destined site was a. triumph of engineer- 
ing— the maiden essay, it w said, of a very young 
man, who has not lived to enjoy the distinction 
which this most difficult opnution must have seemed 
him. ( Had the Marquis sat to the sculptor during 
his lifetime, his wishes could not have been more 
scrupulously consulted, he stands attired m his 
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fa; mu ite umioim, that of the 7th Ilus&ais The 
only olhei statuesque poi trait of the Mai quia that 
v e l cmeinbei , is the elegant statuette modelled m the 
studio oi Count H’Oisny, at Goie House In ccitain 
puclcs the Count enjoyed a high lepuUUon aB a 
srulptoi and a pimtei Them was, howuvei, a 
senet m the pioduitian of these much bc-piaised 
woiks, allusion to which cannot now bieak any 
heait3 He employed two tiuh wValehft , a paintin 
and a modellu, both exhemcly skilful in then 
mpcctive depaitmcnt* The pamtei had beeu an 
assistant to PukeisgiU, Giant, and Butknei, and in 
one oi other oi the United Sen ice clubs thne me 
instances oi hia quality, and would, doubtless, have 
been othei s had he icmaimd m tins countiy, but he 
emigrated to Atncnca Tie used to desuibe as the 
most ddRnilt t«vdr of ins life the continual u -adjust- 
ment ot the pioiile opeia-hat poitiait ot the Duke oi 
Wellington The Count would insist upon tom him; 
it, and each time he left it the veiy couutnp.ut oi 
oui old acquaintance Punch Tt was, howevei, 
finished at last, and imgiaved Thc*e men uoiked 
m sepai ate looms, and ictucd on the announcement 
of visitors The model I ci wms some tune unpiouM 
in di awing foi a popnLn lllustiahd journal, and hu 
w is the statuette of the Miuquis ot Anglcsei, wlm h 
evoked the most stunning plaudifs to the lionoui of 
the Count His labouis WUC also ot a Sisypluan 
kind, foi each time the Count tombed the hoi sc the 
modelling had to he lccommuieed, and, upon one 
occasion, he patted down the hind qnaifui till 
the legs gave w n r But the woikwas at length 
finished, anil a chai ruing pioduHion it is A 
statuette of the Duke ot Wellington was exeeutul 
undci the same* difficulties The Count’s binds weie 
the theme of universal adnmation, and veiy justly 
so — the week’s woik m this duet tiou was le-ensf and 
lc-Ruinijiulatid each succeeding Sunday rnoitmui, by 
one ot the most i mini tit hust-makm ot oui school 
Murray and Hi* aid’s Photographs — The 
veiMtile i apabihlics of phntogi npliy may now fie < on- 
siileied to have bum fauiv and fully demon stinted 
Tins, however, is mine than may at pieaenl be 
affirmed lespuctmg the high artistic powei*j ot this 
nondei ful Ait jn a comparatively lew instances 
only have photoinaphcis been enabled to associate 
tin* higher qaahtiu of Ait with the special attribute* 
of then sun-pi etui es At the same time the clients 

that me continually made to piddutc pnferf photo- 
graphs are occasionally crowned with the most 
giatifjmg success Amongst the most successlnl 
woiks of this class that it has been oui good toi tune 
to examine, a foremost place may be < burned by a 
tiuly exquisite seins of views that have just been 
produced by Mr Heath, and aie published at his 
establishment in Piccadilly 'The subjects, which 
me twelve in numbei, are all compiekended within 
the langc of End sleigh, the Duke of Bcdioid’s 
beautiful pi opei ty, m Devonbhue These photo- 
giaphb, while they possess m their fulness both the 
nmi vcllous minuteness and the exact accmacy of 
detail peculiar to woiks of then oidiu, aie Hue 
pictmes m bold bicadih of etpiessioii, and also in 
their piue and tiuthful rendering of all the aubLle- 
ties of atmospheric effects The points ot view have 
been moat judiciously selected, and the scenes have 
indeed been tiansfened, with admirable skill and 
feeling, fiom the great gallery of nalme to the 
aitist’s portfolio No colleition of photogiaphs 
which aims at a high itfpuUtion can fail to include 
a copy of this Etidsleigh senes 

SrMiEoscopio Views op the Royal Palaces 
— Messrs. Murray and Heath have also veiy re- 
cently picpaied a set of stqreogiaphs upon glass, 
ot pceuliai mterest, and m the highest pel iectiou 
They lepresenl both the exteruns and the mtenois 
of the royal i evidences of Windsor, Buckingham 
House, Balmoral, and Osboiuc, and with theac 
are associated some delightful views of the New 
Palace of Westminster These tiuly magical works 
have been executed by 31. Souhei, m his iuthei to 
unrivalled, manner, and, we may add, that the 
artist has visited England for the express pur- 
pose of devotmg to them hi3 attention, m com- 
plianee with the desne of Hei Majesty the Queen 
Never could Aladdin himself have contemplated 
such gorgeous visions as thus arise at the bidding 
of a Gunning servant of that oldest and hug blest 
of lamps— the sun. The stereoscope, with these 
positives on glass, brings before the observer the 
veritable images oi the homes of 'English loyalty 


with a u\id impie3sivencss that altogitfiei defies 
ilescnption We have sincere pleasuie m i un- 
gialulaliug the publishers upon Iho nnuinei m 
whuli they have been enabled to obev the com- 
nmiids of tilt Queen, in bunging the palates oi 
England into the sJcieostopc The stmt oa opt- ot 
Messis Miu lay A Heath claim fiom us a distinct 
iccogmtion ot thin smgulai ivcllaiu — aqimliU, 
indeed, which cliaim tuises all the plmtogiaphie 
appal at us that is piodiucd at then estafihslnm nt 
Con 'L Oln a ail ms — Pci haps the stioiurt staigu- 
meuts that could be adduted in iavoui ot the pio- 
poacd Gnat Exhibition in 1862, may be dijivul 
iioni the gund advance that has been achieved m 
almost tvtiY dcpail incut oi Ail-manulactuie since 
1 ha 1 In the vanous decoiatnc woiks that me 
(‘\eaited in the pieiioitb metals, and m eveiv vaiicty 
both ot jowtlleiy and ol the pi odm lions oi the la)ii- 
daiy, Alt H now tonud to ixeuise a jnmaiul and a 
tiuly bemgu miluence As an eminently i hauu ti i- 
lstic lllustiation oi the u fined taste wfiu h «U the 
pieseut day duectsthe skilled fi amis id Englishaitist- 
vvoikmeu, we may instance the collection ot toial 
uinamerits tint ue have just cutmmid mfh stub 
unqualified iulinn.il um at the establishment ot Mi 
Philips, m Cotkspm iSlieet hiom tin* udaplaiiuu 
oi appiopuutc piece » ot iot.il to ceitnm special pui- 
po&Cb — to the exu lit um ot the most exquisite cameos 
iri this beautiful malum! — Mi Philips litis shown 
that ho is thoioughly maslei ot the nit in wlmh he 
lakes d peonlidi delight Possddy iimie of oiu 
lunlus may not be tuvaie ot the rantv ami 
value ol the fiuei specimens oi eonil aecoidinglj, 
they might bo soimwhal smpnsed to find a 
single necklace of Rimjdo imal beads to he.u 
the pi lie of one hundieil guineas 

Tin* MaiunI'k’s Compass, a pa«te-bomd modtl, 
puhlishi d by Alessis Dioosteu, Allen & (Vj , may 
be of some use to oiu Tnaime-pamtei 8 , who aie not 
wlII veiscd m the mystenes ol acamanship, and 
ottentimes* ns we 1 now, expose then woiks to tin 
enlicisms oi nival men by the nautical nnst.dis 
which me made It eousibts ol the deik, <n livil, 
of a thue-maUed ship, with movable jauls, so 
attached to the eeutie ot the compass as to lie 
turned m any dnectiou, anouhng to i he points <m 
which the vessd 13 sailing Ample explauaimiis 
me given as to how tins papei vesad must be navi- 
gated when u tacking ” oi " weiu mg,” oi puloi mmg 
any othei nianceuvre common m inaiim ve-itiaiulat 
It is dcbcubcd as bung the nm nlmu oi Mi M 11 
Haiku, ‘‘The Old Bailoi,” who intends it toi the 
“use of young ofiuus oi the navy, gentlemen ot 
the bai,navdL novel icudeis, and the wot Id at bilge,” 
among the lattei, of coin sc, artists aie unladed, and 
if is ioi then benefit espeimlly that we ihicut atten- 
tion to this ingenious dtviee 

The Great AYedgwouD — A. life of this truly 
gloat man is much needed The matei mis lor mm h a 
biogiaphy me indeed lew and meagie its value 
must be maiui} derived horn atliorough aequiuntamu 
with the ait ot his epoch— -of Ceramic Ait ispenully 
it is coneermng the l me of Wedgwood, mtiiei than 
him sell, that we desne to be made acquainted Wo 
uudei stand that Miss Meteyaid is engaged m 
anangmg such a woik* without by any means dis- 
paraging this lady, wc may icgiet that it is not iu 
othei hands She 19 a pleuaing and grace! ui witter, 
whose sketches and stouca, nndei the mm ifa p/ttmp 
ol ft Silvia pen,” me justly popular , but it is not 
likely that she can gi apple so large a theme an this 
with a reasonable piosptefc of supplying that winch 
is a want m out biographical liteiutuic 
Priparh) Paplh Elowlrs --In what used to 
be Gdlfid the Fine Arts Coint, m the Crystal 
Palace, but 10 now known as the Btationery Court, 
oui attention has been anested by some groups of 
aitihcul dowers, the woik of Mrs. Stodait, of 
Cloudesley Teirace, Islington. Most of the speci- 
mens are made ot a paper, the secret of picpanug 
which is known only to the lady herfieif, and Us 
gieat advantage is that it is but little liable to smems 
mjmy The ilowers themselves are made without 
machinery of any kind, as we understand, they am 
simply cut out with scissors, aud so ingeniously that 
we hem d of a group ol dahlias being exhibited at 
a recent flower-show at the Palace, that neiuaily 
deceived seveial giovyers, Airs. »Scodait very rarely 
woiks from a model, or natural fiowor, but mhos on 
her memory and botanical knowledge. 
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1 in Timjmaiion Knj'ia'wd 1>v \ Fu i^uois* 
1 1 mo f he pit tin e h\ Sun m tt Publ/hul 
b) (i»M‘iii A Co , London and Pair 

Thm is a giaml (oimiiiMium, light voithy of, 

p< j baps, tin mmt jntdwd pamfei of om nge, 

\Yhile\u bihfitu loktdns iinhmmf, mJ ofien- 
tums n a pottn il i<k dint, leieivut a tounhu poise 
in tin* dignity of }u * (om opiums, uid the lutelb ctu il 
ON.pi esoon lit gsive f n bn liguw This wtMtuil to bo 
tin* t hief <iiin ot hnmr, tow bu H in nurh .itl<Ke 
*■ tilt 't*i \ n nt Though in a niitmif i uhu it id m tin* 
J/toiii h i bool, Im wmks hh<jw little dhiuty with it, 
but imuh Nvnli that moi which the mllueiue of 
^ ’oi m lun, Owiheik, ami othoi Gmiian punfm 
o\U mb il 1m art had moi o of a Teutonic tendency 
th tit of any olhci 

The ‘Temptation 1 is as fine an example of 
Sihillci'ri stile of r om position, and ot his powei of 
cvpi i jtfion, at tin ^ huhjec t we urn just nmv call fo 
mind, Chust and the Tempts l a uid on the top of 
an “ exceeding high mount un," a fi igmuit of the 
uppei put of which is done seen, but its elevation 
is deU'immed b\ the miibd of lolling clouds below 
With one foot advanced upon n projecting (tag, his 
whole figme bending fmw ml, .ind Ins hands out- 
fit etched, he uiges the Savumi to cast himself 
(low n The hguie u w lngcd — heuv\ , vvide-spi ending 
pinions— putialls nude, and its attitude most 
sti il, mg and powerful The di iwuig of the anatomy 
is hlvilf ul, but the aims of Satan an somewhat stiff 
m pohc, and (lie left hand is awkwaidlv placed — 
owing to the Inigets being tlitown biuh it piesents 
a f oi m not agiecible to the eye, though not mcon- 
iiistt*T) t with natmal action The Sawoui slmuls 
i little m advance of Satan, and on gioimd mthei 
moi e elevated Hi* is lnbtd m white, and with 
1 1 ib light hand uplifted lebukes the Tempter The 
countenances of the* two hue just tbit contiast 
a liu U we look foi the one mild mid dignified, with- 
out the shghe&t expulsion ot seventy, the othei a 
di iiiomac il euneHtness m its ipptul which is little 
ehoit of malignity It is oviduit Satan feels tint 
in t l*i hiia last nppmtunity for exattmg obedience, 
he is foiled, and the assuiame of his defeat is 
reflected on every fi itmo of his face 
The engia mg is m Lhe line xnannci, delicate and 

vci} solid m oxeeutiou The tones both of the 
fit ah and the dra peril s aie appiopuatety and tuith- 
fully lendmed, without baldness on the one hand 
or weakness on the othoi 

The publication, ns the wmk of eithei aitist, — 
paint* i oi uigtiiviu — u undoubtedly one of the most 
valuable conuibutions to high art which the age 
has pioduced 


LiTiioGitiPiriL PniNia Published b) Pilot* and 
Lonnr, Munich 

The ait of lithography, which had its birth in. 
Geinmny, still mamtmns the bupiemacy and 
populaiity it lua so longmjoved m that coimtiy 
With us the pi oo ess of punting from plain stones 
has — except foi vvoilcs chiefly of uu e durational 
eb mat tci — been almost supuseded bv the mtioduc- 
tion of tho chiomatio piocMS We have seen the 
last, we expect, of such pi eductions as those put 
foifch by Hu ding, Robeits, Stanfield, Nash, Haghe, 
and otheis while in (leimany hthogiapluo pictuies 
on a huge scale aie consUntlv appealing, and seem 
to onupv the place which eoppet and steel engiav- 
mgs do in England, And eeitamty many of those 
woika, and among them those that how ho befoie 
us, almost if not quite, aval m force and delicacy 
the most bnUnint m< tamo plates, 

Mesbis Pilorv & Lohic, the eminent pubhshois 
of Munnh, have long been engaged m issuing a 
senes of largo hthogiaphio punts from the pictuies 
of celebiated maateis* ancient and modern, m the 
royaL galls iv of the Pirmcotheca, at Munich, Some 
of these we have noticed on foi mei occasions, otheis 
have just i cached ub. First, theie is ‘The Two 
S itvis/ from the piotuie by liubons— a fine example 
ot the paintn’s luscious colouring and powerful 
imagination j but, we must also add, repulsive m 
sentiment to a degree What pleas m & can any one 
dcuve fu>m contemplating that sensual-looking 
couple? But tho print is anobla specimen of the 
hthogiaphie ait ill its close appmxiraafcion to natural 
textures and m depth of colour ‘Susannah and 
the Elders,’ fiorn the piutuie by Van Dyck, is most 
effectively translated , but the subject, grandly as the 
painter treated it, is too repulsive to be at all 
agreeable, Ad nan Van dor WufFs * Holy Family * ia 
a beautiful composition, the foi ma are more rounded 
than was usual with this paintm, and the di apery 
is graeofnl and natural. The figures aie clearly and 
softly lithographed, but the landscape is daik and 
nuuldv, ‘Tim Country Forge— Wm ter Time,* by 


Zimmeummi, a modem Geiman aitist, 13 an 
excellent bit of 1 imLtapo, with snow tying deep on 
the pound, and a heavy sk\ betokening afmthei 
fall The small gmup of iiguies outside the blade- 
smith’s &liop, Nvht i e a ti.u cliu's lmiso is being bliod, 
is cepilil lhftei still, pcilmp'?, is ‘The Fust 
Enow Fall/ hi F Bislmfl, .lnolhei modem puntoi 
of (reimany it l * a <( Wibstu-likc-*’’ ptc tuie, show- 
ing an old man who has biuught two \oung iliildioii 
to tlie dnoiwiN of Iih cottage fo look at the falling 
Miow Tin \am*d duiaetei of the gioup is gnen 
with mncli **kill mid pu tonal feeling The whole 
of tlu « lnhogi iphu punts aie ftdmiuible in quality, 
is Halid a> il stiutk honi metal jilates riUhei thin 
hnm Uone 

One punt *!ent to ub, which seemBto belong to the 
same penes, u 3 from an engi iwd plitt , Lhe subjeit 
lb a ‘Sumet/ after Claude, but iL m a fm less 
sin ( eqsf ui woik than the others, it wants an and 
light, and a goncial cleame&s 


Tire Iirpriiiir; Atias ojp Modi it v GrocitAPin 
Compiled fi om the most Authentic itesouices, 
undet the Su pel vision of W Gr Biaojcit, 
PhD, F Jl (j >S , Editor of the “Imptiuil 
Uiucrtcei ” Published by UDiuian 6c Son, 
London and Edmbuigh 

A qood atlas is almost, it not quite, a necessity in 
eveiy house m such a count! y and among such a 
community a& oins, wheie thmo is gem rely a family 
which is not peisonally inteiested m whatevei 
om ui s in some quaitei oi othoi of the whole woild 
Oui com menial u*i itions, the vauety and extent of 
om colonial pofisos*>ians, and om well-known love 
of tiavel, lendci a woik of this kind indispensable 
to thousands, andsauiety less so to those who ha\e 
no faithei lnteiebL in, or knowledge of, other 
coun tnes, than what is deuved fiom the multitude 
of books ti eating of foicign lands which the pi ess is 
ytai bj } cm sending foith, — these public itions lose 
half their instructive value without some buth aid 
as a good and compiehensive atlas afloids Rloie- 
oiei, who is tlnne in the piesent da\, whatevei his 
social position umv be, who does not it ad his daily 
oi weekly newspupei, with its mer-iecumng nai- 
litivos of exciting events, beaung, mure or less, on 
the destinies of this vast and gi eat cnipue s how 
(an the«e umtteis be eleailv uudm -.tuod, oi then 
dot ills piofitublv perused, without leferenco to ex- 
planatoi} maps & 

But au atlas to be of leal ROtvieeable value, must 
not outy be emiect and conipi ehensivo, it should 
ftLo be easy ot lefeionee it is to supplv the public 
with a woilt of this ehiuactei, that the piojei tois of 
the “ Irnpeual Atlas’* have du voted thoir attention 
The geneial plan they have adopted to cany out 
then object, may be aseei tamed by the following 
extiacts itoin the publisher’ piuspeeLus — 

“ In piep uing the ‘ Impel mL Arl is/ the n quue- 
tnenfa of the many have been stnetty kept m view, 
rathei than the wants of the few In othei wouls, 
attention has been dneeted moie to lendeang* the 
maps useful and acceptable to the general leader, 
than to adapting them exclusively to the de mauds 
of the experienced geogmphur, though it is hoped 
that the lattei will find them not unwouhy of hia 
notice In this i aspect it losembles its piodecessoi, 
the * Imperial (ii/ettecu/ being thoioughty popular 
m cast, though scientifically acr urate m details, 
and, fiom its portable si 70 , it aspires to a convenient 
place on the pailour table or libiaiy shelf, so that 
it may become a constant companion, instead of 
being left to gnthei duet, aa too frequently happens 
with large, bulky atlases, whose un wield mess acts 
aa an effectual preventive to thou being often 
consulted * . 

“The maps have boon selected with a view to 
giving a veiy faithful and romplete lep resen tail on 
of everv pint of the eaith’s surface, speeial attention 
being given to those regions m which the natives 
of this oountiy me moie immediately mteiested, 
Bueh as oui Colonial Possessions, and the Uiiited 
States of North Atneuca In the anangemeut of 
the regions lepreaented at one view, a decided im- 
provement ovei the plan usually followed has been 
effected Foi instance, in consequence of the maps 
of England, Scotland, and Iieland being genet ally 
engraved separately, and even maps of the British 
Islands not including am thing beyond the sea close 
on fheir coasts, many people have a very don fused 
notion of tho relative position of the adjoining 
countnes of France, Holland, Ore rump y, Denmark, 
Norway, &c To remedy this defeot, a map of the 
Butish Islands is given, including portions of the 
amtis of all the countries above-named, showing at 
a glance then lelafcu e position to this country The 
attainment of this object— the conveying to the eye, 
at first sight, fe good idea Of the i dative position of 
surrounding places— has been kept constantly m 
view in at ranging the maps ox the ‘Imperial 
Atlas/ Othei examples of a similar kind may be 


i seen m the maps of the Ciicumpolui Eegioim, the 
! *oi th Atlantu Ot can, tho luuiari Ocean, the Medi- 
i ten menu Sea, &c ” 

I The mini be i of maps Included in tins atlas m one 
hundied , they einbi aw* the most icct nt disco \ eties, 
and tho 1 itcat political dnubions of teiutoiy m all 
pai ts of the woi Id Evei y av ail able soiih i* appeal h 
to have been consulted to obtain necumcy 'Jhey 
me engiaved witli lemaikible cleat neis, and no 
othei (olounng is intioduced fhin senes to maik 
the boi ndnues of diuMons, and this, too, so blight 
in tint is not to mteifcie with the n imes of jduces, 
a defeit too often painfully appai tut in vvoikb of 
this kind Foi geneial ut ility , v e know of nothing 
which will beai coinpantun with tho “Impeuat 
with its index of about one bundled and 
twenty thousand names 


Paiiadisl ^ d mr Prut Published by Day and 
Son, London 

If tho arf of chiomo-hlhogiaplij had achieved no 
othei result than the pioduction of this nchly- 
illuminated volume, it would have aicomphbhed its 
'voile, and have been hailed with admmiuon , foi 
pages mote gotgeous with ladiant and beautiful 
colouis, with ornament more elegant m fuim, and 
designed with moie exquisite taste, and colour- 
pi mtmg more solid and aumiato, it is impossible to 
imagine Mi Hem v Win on’s pern il has furnished 
the figuies, Mr Owen Jones’s the oinuimntal 
boideia, and Mi Albeit W men tiansfoued both 
to the stoma Each alternate page has a poi tion 
of the poem punted on a gold ground, on the 
opposite page is a fig me m gmup, suggested by the 
hues, and punted mthei on a gold oi colon* ed 
gmund, both being &unoun tied with an eUbomtely 
designed boidei, coucspunding m patfein and 
colouis the whole are of tiue J*l*i sum typo These 
borders me chtunungty vaimd, and m doleiraming 
the gioiind-colmim, Mi Jones seems to have most 
pithuouisty and clever ty adupted the tint to the tevt — 
pass iges ol a sad and glouiny Umi uc ter having a uoh 
but dark ground, and those of a light and jovous 
expiession, aconebponding bughtness llnoughout, 
haimony is nowlieie swiificed to biillLtnc}, nai 
good taste to gaudy displaj It we Jmve mij fault 
to find, it is with the occasional huish lines of Mi 
WcUien’s liguies, a little moie delicacy m this 
leapeet would have been a manifest improvement, 
wheie the spirit of the poet’s veise is bo tiulv and 
happily caught, us it is in these outline drawings. 
This “ Pmndise and the Pen" is a book ht foi the 
most luxuuous eastern palaee 


Podts’ I\Tt and Humour Selected bj IT 
Wilis lllustrattd with One Hundred ISngiov- 
ingB iiomlhavvxngs b> C BrNM ir and O H, 
Thomas Published by Bi u.<feDALDY, London 

By vuv of vaivmg the moio solid mid substontiai 
liteiaiy Chi lstmas lai e whit h gencially comes before 
us at thi8 time of the 3 cm, ve find m this volume 
alight uml fanciful dish of poctual humouis com- 
posed of lngiedieutfa pieseivud fiom the davs of 
(Icoftiev Chaucei to out own, but the majoi pait of 
oompauitnely modern pioduction The poems, 
gen ei ally, may suit a ptuudical publication, where 
lb is polmo to mingle the gaj with guuei ruiLteis, 
but a collection such hb this, 111 which refinement ot 
ideas and eKpiestuon is not alvvijs attended to, is 
not, we think, best adapted fm i\ populai gift^bonk, 
though it may not be out of place in the library, ox 
on the table, of a bar helm’s sitfcing-ioom. Tho 
designs aie aftei, but a long wav fiom, tho&e vvluih 
Hood used to m ike us laugh over in hie Comic 
Ann u ala The binding and getting up of the volume 
leave nothing to bo desued 


Thb Pilgrim’s, Progrcrs By John- Bunxant. 
Illustiuted with One Hunched and Ten De- 
signs, by 3 D Watson EngiaVed by the 
Broihphs DalzIfl Published by Itoux- 
iabdge, TVarnu, & Co., London. 

Of this edition of a wmk which, m some fotm or 
other, has, it may be presumed, found a place, in 
almost every house where a dozen books an the 
English language are to be AOen, all wo need say m, 
that it will stand comparison with the most coetly 
and elegant edition that bus been issued. The Blue- 
UaUotts are exceedingly good^ — sound and hold in 
design no attempt has been made to allegorise the 
figuies, if such a term may be used 5 but the aitist 
has aimed to give them the costume and character of 
Banyan’s time, so that we seem to realise them as 
oroatuuw of the earth, und pot tba mere fictlonshf the 
witter dr the arlwf, jCtis edited by Mr. George Offer, 
a gentleman whose 1‘esearOlms into' the histm 3 ot 
Bunyan have been given to the world 'm another 
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form He lias button foi this volume a bnef 
memcm ot the “dietunei,” and has appended some 
valuable evpUmitoi y notes oxtiachd fiom the 
authors othei winks A neb binding of thu 
ftiflhionnblo M'tqcnUi coloui is an additional attiao- 
tion pi obi 1 n ted b\ the book, 

Tlie name of the At tat is newtons, it will not bo 
long so, foi he la undoubted!) ft man of genius, who 
lb dosUned to hold a prominent position in Ai t 


TlXO YfAIIS IV SxX ir/1 KT.AND AND II AT "i Bv 
Futdiuka Biimito Tianslitid by Mary 
IIom in 2 Voh Published by Iluiibr and 
111 acki tt, London 1 

Miss Ihemet sent these volumes ftom Athens, and 
the) have doubtless been f nth fully, as thev haxe 
ceiUiinl) bom plettranth , put into then English 
dmpeiy bv Mni ) flowitt Theio was nothing new 
to tell of S*\ limhmd oi It ill vvlun Alisa Biemei 
visited these u ell-known lands , but she is a minute 
obscuoi, and lias piecomuved nottons which give 
a freshness and originality to whatever she writes, 
The second volume is infinitely moie interesting 
than the fiu»t Miss Biemer's interview and con- 
vcisation with the Pope is exceedingly cunous, 
bhe i elates it m turn reliance on the smeeuty of 
lho Nono, who assuies the intelligent jet simple 
minded Swede that he believes Chmtmns out- 
side the pale of the Homan Catholic Churi h can 
he saved Shtuejoiceb in Ins liberality with nil the 
earnestness of hei own pure Ohustian bpnit We 
wish we had space to review these volumes but 
they are (eitain to bo universally lead, and we 
heaitily give them the “ prayei of goodwill ** 


BitinsH Buirntnirs By "W S Coiavun, 
Membei of the Entotuologic il Society of 
London, Author of “Our Woodlundh, Heaths, 
and Hodges" With Illustrations bv the 
Authoi, Printed m Colouis by E Evans 
Published by ltouTWiior, Walne, & Co , 
London 

The terms moths and bultei flies aie used indis- 
criminately by those who haxe not Btudied this 
bianch of natm.il histoiy , but Mr Coleman, whose 
name as an aitisf must be fatmliai to om leaden, 
aft) s “ The usual notion of a butteiflv is of a giy 
fluttering thing, whose broad painted wings aio 
coxoied with a mealy Muff that comes off with 
handling Tina is nil veiv well for a geneiul idea, 
hut the chaiaoteis that foim it aie common to some 
othei insects besides buttej flies Moths and hawk- 
niotliB have mealy wings, md me often gaily- 
colouted too, whilst, on the othei hand, some 
buttei flics aie ns dusky and plain as possible ” 
Until we had looked oxei the illustiaiiom in this 
pleasantly -writ ten little book— and vei) be mti fully 
diawn and coloui ed these specimens arc, some of 
them with the “mealy stuff” so tiuthfully repre- 
sented, that one ia tempted to tiy to biush it off 
with the fingei — v e had no idea the Butieh buttei- 
fiies were such a nurneious lace. Up wauls of 
seventy specimens of mala insects are introduced 
hero, in several instances accompanied by their 
,e pai tnera/' with, a full dcsoriptn e account of each , 
precoded by a concise but ample history of butteifly 
development, structure, habits, localities, mode of 
captme and preservation. 

The author entcis upon rather an elaborate 
defence ot the practice of catching and killing' 
hnfctei files for the purposes of study * wo aie not 
disposed to eonti avene Ins arguments, though we 
must admit that we greatly prefer examining them 
when seated on a leaf or flower, than transfixed to a 
“set ting- board ” Perhaps, however, we are among 
those tender-hearted leaders, who, Mi Coleman 
ferns, may look on the chapter headed “How to 
kill a buttorflv,” with some dismay. But apaifc 
from the intei estmg murative, the illustrations 
alone would commend the book to populai favour, 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS EOIl THE 
YOUNG 

Ounvoung fuends have to thank Messrs Griffith 
and Italian foi aeieial of the books enumeiated 
v, e uiimoL dll them tl toy -books," because they 
contain a huge amount ot solid lnfoimation, 
decorated by moie than the usual amount ot lllus- 
tiahons — some of which are of u high oidci of 
evelhncp Otheis books us good iuo issued b) 
Messrs Gioombndge 

Lust in Cl yi on will contubute asimich mfnima- 
tiou and amusement to juvenile leadei x >s fcju James 
Emmon T* nneut’s mai vcllous work on tint 
countiy has given to ruideis of a laigei giowth 
The illustiations ate by Ilamson Win, and aie, of 
course, tlieietoie all good All Dalton knows wlioie 
to obtain the safubfe knowledge concerning his sub- 
ject, utid how to nnango it m the most popului 
tuannei 

Mr Alfied Flwes, who has given us much pleasant 
reading, and fiom whom we expect much mote, 
produces a volume put porting to contain the ) id 
ad\entuie8 of a young artist m Italy lie .irbuics 
us that ILunu SiAimooivE is not a fictitious 
character, and that the sicnes through whnh 
cncumstauces led him aie actual, not ideal Mi 
Elwes tikes the highest new of the duties ot a 
wiitei foi 5011th fie considcis it, ami justly, a 
piccious privilege to obtain a heating fiom a juvenile 
audience He takes simple methods, and natmul 
means, to u awaken then mteicst, engage then 
sympathies and duect then undciHtamtings " We 
know of no moie oliaiming book than “Ralph 
Sfnbinoke,” while to young aitiata it piescma a 
double into cat. Piedmont and Tuscany in u hallow ed 
ground, but ve ccitumly expected bcttei illustra- 
tions wheie there was bucIi abundant scope tor them 
—they aie too lommonphue, end not what Mr 
Elwes merited , wo grow fastidious in illustiutum, 
and forget the abominations that dell glib d 0111 
“duldhood's days ” "Will any publi^liei do us the 
kindness to issue a oluld-book of the same i lass and 
guide as the children's book of our childhood, on 
tlic selfsame blue mouldy-looking paper, with the 
type of one page staling thiough to the othei, 
1 emitting it difficult to understand which ought to 
be lead hist 3 Will any enteipilsing publisher le- 
pinduietlre engiavuigs suoh as embelhbhid (*) the 
“Sexen Champions of Ohirstendorn," uud “ Beauty 
and the Boast?” We should like to show om 
youngsters what Ain lias done foi them How om 
hoys und girls would faneei at what was om juvenile 
libiaiy foi ty jeais ago AWut gi cat eyes they would 
make at tno crimson, jolloxv, and bioxvn patches 
that constituted the colouted illustiations of our 
demly ohenshed “Jick the Giant lullei ” The 
m list had e\idently intended to make his face led, 
and his picket y ellow , but by some mistake the lace 
was yellow, and the jacket red , and om giant had 
a cumson beard daubed on to a black taco No 
won dm “ Ait” piorlueed such monstrosities m those 
days, when smh were its nursery lessons I 

Ni ptdne’s Hi uora, or om Engurh Sfa Kings, 
me congiegated in one volume, by Mi Davenpoit 
Adams, and then history and adventures condensed 
with much erne We should have piefeued a senes 
of pm traits as the illustrations of such a work , they 
would hayo been more intei ostuig than e\on the 
clever scemo sketches of Mi Gilbeit and Mi. 
Morgan It is a book i»f tacts, honestly put togethei, 
and the poitnufs would haxo earned us at om.e to 
the heroes— and, to speak tiuiv, buccaneers and 
pirates— who founded their domiuion on the ocean 
Grand old wandeieia of the wateia were these sea 
kings, who established tho supremacy of England 
before she hud imu cased her foreign possessions bv 
the military power wluoh, unaided and alone, has 
at length hi ought the mighty land of India into 
healthful subjection 

Holidays among thu Mountains consist of 
scenes and stories of Wales, and tho author evinces 


Thf Book oi* South Walls, the Wye, and the 
Coast. By Mi and Mrs S C Hall Pub- 
lished by Arthur Hall, Virtue and Co , 
London. 

It is our duty to announce that the several chapters, 
with winch 50 many of our leaders are familiar, 
have been collected into a volume; and tlmt this 
Tour, in its present form, makes u very atti active 
hook, in so far as paper, printing, and binding are 
aoncseinetJ Tho numerous illustrations— amount- 
mg fo between thiee re cl four hundred — render 
the work a valuable addition to the library, while 
it cannot fail to be useful to those who travel by 
uulway through South Wales, 


Auventuios in tho Woods and Wilds Of tho Lion Ki 
of Kandy Hy William Dalton Illustrated by H. We 
Ralph Seftbiouko. By Alfred Elwes. Illustrated! 
Itobert Dudley 

Neptuno s Heroes; or, tho Sea Kings of England, T 
W, Davenport Adums Illustrated by W h Moral 
and John Gilbert 

Holidays Among tho Mountains, Illustrated by F. A 
jSkiJL 

Long Bverdngs By Utoiba Mauynt, daughter of tl 
Into Captain Mai 1 yat. Illust) ated by John Absnlon, 
hairy Land By the late Thomas and Jane Hood, Hit 
Son, amt Daughter, Ulusti ated by Tom Hood the yountu 
The II iusti ate d Btipei Mr dof Makei . 

Out and About. By Hans FrWll. Illustrated l 
Cooige Cruikslmnk 
Tho Magnet atm ies 
Kqerciatlvo Science, (Yol, I) 

Children of othei Lands, Iiy Sara Wood, 


a due amount of enthusiasm foi the beauties of the 
i’nncipdhti And no wheie could “IioIuIijr” be 
moie delightfulh spent ilun amid such gtououo 
sanery Tho stoi) ia prettily intei woven with 
incident, and the illustiations aid to foim a 1 eiy 
atti active gift-book 

Lunw FiUMNds mo a sciie^ of storua foi joung 
childien by *i lady who 111 iv bo sad to lime 11 
liteian mheutaiue On plain Mam at will be long 
lemombeied us the authoi of some of om hi a 
naxulnoxels, and, altliougli tho subjeits aie veiv 
diileient, Miss Man \ at exhibits ninth of hoi failur’b 
“kill in const 1 ueting md dex olopmg a stoiy Tins 
book cannot iml to bo a laxouuto m the nmsei) 
No doubt Miss Marn it’s next flight will be moie 
ambitious 1M1 Absulon’s illustrations aie nlxu'js 
faithtul to then subjoits 

Fuiiy L\»d consists of talcs and poems b\ Ibe 
lato All and Mis Rood Thun daughtm, AIu 
Biodoiip, tells ih, m hi 1 gineetul and temloi plot u 0, 
til it tins little xolume oi pio^e and xeise was toin- 
piled hi \ on l ) eais ago, and w as destined foi pub! 11 a- 
tion bv ha tatlier and mothoi It is in fact tlie 
collection of “iluldisli iuluIih,” wuittm fin the 
“iibing gem latum,” whit li is allmhd to m Om 
second volumo of the l< McmorniUof ITiomas Hood,” 
lately published Both the son and daughtir of 
Mi and Mis Hood ha\o endo ivomed to m ill all 
the tabs and stones with wlinh both piuonts louul 
to mteicst ana amuse then child ion, and the <ol lec- 
tion is v miod and bulhant Tins little sauji, bx 
the immoHul uuthm ot the u Budge of Bighb,” is 
a fcftmi>le of the sjmit of the whole — 

“ Impai lent of Ins childhood, 

* All mo/ o' claims joung Aithui, 

V luht loving m tlic xxllil wnod, 

* I xxish I x\ ere luy fat hot M 

“ Meanwhile, 1 o see his A i thin 

So skip, and play, tnd mn, 

‘ Ail TiiO,’ e\(dulun> the 1 itliu , 

* I xush I xvtie atm 

Tho clexei illustiations to tins addition to om 
pleubinl juvtnile tieisurcs a^e li) Tom Hood tin* 
jounger, and aro worthy the name he bens 
Mr Land 1 ll b Ileustraud Havir Munir. 
SIaki.u is invaluable, nmsnnich as it obliges the 
jouug to manufdutiao then oxvn amuseinentM, und 
gives them mfoimution xvhile they think it plax 
This pumiple maj bo caunul out moie extin- 
sivol) than it is at pieseut xve look foi nuotliu 
seueb 

We cannot say moie of Out and Aim'd r than 
that it is a juvenile “Tom Brown,” m feeling, 
describing pmisely the soit of adxentuies th»it any 
boy might meet xuth, and that evuy boy would 
xvnah to encountei , by aea and land We def) mi) lad, 
ho\\ even joung, to enjov this (harming book moin 
than we lu^e — giaxe times though we aro f 
Tub Magni 1 Sronns aio the collected I ilea 
that have been sent foith monthly by Messis 
Gioombndge, and a vei) pudty volume they mid e 
The best guaranteo for Hum excellence is that 
the) aie written by our beat authors tho author 
of “A Trap to Gati h a Munbeura , ” klis itussdl 
Giay , Mis Webb, IS M Ihpei , the uutlior of 
“ The lion of Eodclifle ; ” Mrs S 0 Ilall — though 
wo do not think tho lalo (“Mamma Milly”) by 
this lady m the volume b) any means eijiml to her 
sloiy of “ Union Jac k,” which fo' ms tho commence- 
ment of tho second volumo. Tho stones m the 
senes aio all excellent, and voiy wall illustuited 
Rfcrpvtivl Sciijncd (Yol I) This is not 
to bo corisiduied as u moie Cbnstnms hook, but 
one that ought to bp received and chenshod with 
pleasure at any season, and have its allotted pltuo 
in the binary, We long foi the second volume 
The author's object m Ciuldiun or ontru 
Lands is best told by hei preface, and it is only 
justice to say eho has succeeded m hei pm pose. 
English children who read these little tales dui mg 
their play hours may bo ammed bv knowing tho 
different ways arid doings of childien m other 
countnes, and it may interest them to find hoxv in any 
ot their thoughts and feelings are like theu own , 
xvhile it may also tttieh them soniething lo seo that 
exeiy child, whether dwelling amid mountains and 
valleys, m desert plains or crowded cities, is made 
happy by love, goodness, and the joys of home. 

m again congiafcnlnte the 3 oung on tho efforts 
that have been made for their snfovmsnt and advan- 
tage. Ait is now a valuable minuter to them, m 
many of the issued hooks there me engravings so 
excellent that, some thirty vears ago, they would 
have made the fame of an artist ] 


[So large a number of illustrated books of all 
kuids h«a reached m this month, that we are re- 
luctantly compelled to postpone notices of many till 
our next publications En. A 
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AN EXAMINATION 

IMO THF 

ANTIQUITY OP THE LIKENESS 
OP OUR BLESSED LORD. 

BY THOMAS I1EAPUY 

Part IT — Portraits or the first Pour 

Clnjtjiufs, ntoai the Christian CuarnTEiUEs 

IijB W0l ^ vS of Ait known 
u ex2S ^ 3 that 111 a y ^ a J 

claim to a high an- 

Mjf SS' ijjS tiqnity, and amongst 

which we may look 
l° l eai ^ ^stances of 
the likeness of our Sa« 

pLJf «4!F* viour, may be classed 

tllUS — — 

1, Mosaics executed 
at asccitained penods, between the 
second and the seventh centimes 

2. Pictures on unprepared Imen cloth, exe- 

cuted m a material similar to trans- 
parent water colom, to be ascnbcd to a 
period (probably) antecedent to the 
third centmy, and generally purporting 
to be the handkerchief of St Yeiomca, 
and the image depicted to have been 
caused by direct application of the cloth 
to the face of our Lord 

3. Pictuies evidently of high antiquity, exe- 

cuted m tempo? a on wood, of eastern oi 
Byzantine oiigin, and traditionally as- 
cribed to St Luke. 

4i Metal work, executed dining the Ostro- 
Gothic occupation of Italy, when othei 
kinds of Art were almost impracticable. 

5. Sculpt, uies, fiescoes, and woiks of Art, 
executed on glass and other materials, 
taken from the Chustian cemetcues, and 
executed dm mg the first four centuries. 

Of the classes above enumerated the last is 
by far the most important, both on account 
ot the unquestionable antiquity of the objects 
it includes, and the genoial excellence of their 
piescivation. To comprehend then full value, 
some detailed account of the t places whence 
they were taken will be requisite, and as first 
in importance, it will be best to commence 
with the Roman catacombs. 

It was to be expected that the converts to a 
creed 1 which taught the doctrine of the rosim.ee- 
tion of the body amongst its principal tenets, ‘ 
would view with something like abhorrence 
the pagan practice of incremation, to which \ 
they had been accustomed. To bur modem : 
conceptions the disposal of our mortal re- ' 
mains, however it may be effected, presents i 
no obstacle to the accomplishment of the final 
restoration , but various cncumstances concur 
m foi cmg on us the conviction that the earlier 
converts to Christianity entertained more con- 
fined ideas on the subject. To them it was 
a point of vital importance, if not absolutely 
necessary, that some portion of the mortal 

lcmrns, ho\mcr small, should be implante 
m aud combine with the eattli, it being appa 
lontly held by them that a new power, 
capacity of fi notification and development 
was ihcieby impaited They consulted tha 
the nioccss of burning was an avoidance of tha 
concilium of conuption that must piececle the 
meouuplible The seed that was sown mus 
geimmate m daiknesa bcfoie it could use tc 
the light of anotlici day but how to cffeci 
i his disposal was the difficulty In many cities, 
in Home foi instance, to buiy m the giound in 
the sight of the populace, even in. limes when 
the sect was not pei scouted, was simply impos- 
sible The temples, the gardens, and places of 
public iesort, would, m pagan eyes, be pio- 
ianed by the picsence of a coipse The 
obstacle was, howevei, not msui mount able 
around the city, amongst the gaidens and villas 
of the wealthy, weie many that belonged to the 
i icher conveits to the new faith These per- 
sons natrn ally lesoited to the moie secluded 
parts of then own propel ty, to plant that 
piecious seed which had fallen fioni then own 
tree — a use that was readily extended to the 
fnends and dependents o'f the household, and 
m most cases to the members of the chinch 
geneially The excavations thus formed, ex- 
tended themselves as occasion arose, and took 
the foim of nauow passages, m most parts 
about six feet in height, and tlnee wide , the 
leceptades foi the dead being langecl m hori- 
zontal tieis one above the other on the sides of 
the passages, precisely similar to the construc- 
tion of beiths lound the cabin of a passcngei 
vessel The vicissitudes of the chuicli soon pio- 
videdothei usesfoi these subteirauean chambeis 
In times of persecution, the public assembling 
of the people for Chustian woiship was attended 
with considerable dangei , accordingly, small 
chambeis 01 chapels weie added to the excava- 
tions, in which the saoied mysteries might be 
celebrated in compaiafcive security, to which 
children and catechumens might lcsoit foi in- 
struction, and which might serve as the cathe- 
dial or seat of the bishop , — this last use being 
evidenced by the frequent chan or cathedral 
cut in the lock, and geneially to be found near 
the resting-place of some noted saint or martyr. 
With the spread of the new religion these 
cemeteries lcquiied fiequent and considerable 
extensions, consequently we find them m many 
instances langed in stones one above the 
other, and of some miles m extent. Thom the 
fact of these being so frequently met with 
beneath the surface of Home and the surround- 
ing Campagna, it was supposed that they com- 
municated with each other, and thus much 
larger dimensions weie attnbuted to particular 
cemetenes than the facts wanant As far as 
can be ascertained, they exist, as might have 
been expected from the natuie of theu ougin, 
in sepai ate and distinct seizes. 

Though the necessity which existed for places 
of subterranean burial during the peisecutiom of 
the cliuich ceased with the conveision of the 
cmpiie,thepiactice was not wholly discontinued 
Churches were built and decorated, and couse- 
ciated cemeteries on the surface of the land 
weie provided with a lavish hand by Constan- 
tine and the Empress Helena, but to human 
affections and sympathies the place which held 
the ashes of kindred who had gone before, and 
that was hallowed by the presence of those 
glorious Christian warriors whose " blood, shed 
for the testimony,” had now fructified into a 
triumphant church, had a consecration beyond 
all others Accordingly, foi purposes of inter- 
ment they were still occasionally resorted to, : 
until, as a mattei of expediency, and to prevent 
the disturbance of existing sepulchres by those 
who considered they would be safer if they 
could possess themselves of a resting-place m 
close proximity to the dust of some one who 
had shed his blood for the faith, an edict was 

d ] issued byPopcDamasus, in the year 365, closing 
i- j the cemetcues to interment, and indeed to access 
a j geneially But the victoiy of the cliui ch though 
, decisive was not final another centmy saw 
i pagan Ostro Goths occupying the Christian > 
fc metiopolis, desociatmg the temples of God, and 
duving the Chustian fiock once moie to seek 
shelter in “the caves of the giound” from the 

1 fieiy whirlwind of persecution that again swept 
ovei the land Ileie they weie puisued and 
slaughtered with a fin y scarcely equalled m the 
worst times of the pagan Csesais The tombs 
of the samts and niaifcyis were deseciated, and 
their ashe3 shewed m the streets of the city oi i 

flung into the Tibei The storm was violent 
but evanescent, and again the chinch enjoyed 
peace. But in older to pi event any lrn- 
thei disturbance of the precious ashes lying 
beneath, it was cleteimmed to close and to 
effectually conceal the enhances to the sub- 
tenancan chambeis, retaining those only that 
opened into convents (which were afteiwaids 
fortified ioi then fnither protection), and into 
concealed places m the crypts of chinches 

These latter were soon walled up and forgotten , 
while with lespeet to those that opened into the 
convents, it was discovered by the moie astute 
among the holy biotherhood, that the model ate 
and unvarying temperature of the lock chambers 
beneath exercised a peculiar preservative and 
matuimg effect on wine , consequently, m moie 
than one instance, the conseciated vaults were 
utilized as the convent wine-cellars, a requisite 
space being appropriated, and the remainder 
walled off in consideration of the superstitious 
fears or imaginings of the convent butler In 
the couise ot centuues the walled up portions 
were forgotten, and, m consequence, the very 
existence of most of the catacombs was, till a 
com paiatively recent period, a mattei of specu- 
lation 

There cannot be a doubt that there exist 
nndei the suiface of the Campagna, other of 
these cemetenes that have not yet been ex- 
plored, and winch are, probably, as lich in un- 
disturbed works of Art and antiquity as any 
that have yet been opened It is to be hoped 
that when these are discovered, their piecious 
contents will meet with more considerate and 
enlightened treatment than has been extended 
to the others. 

Of those that have been explored, the 
contents (mortal remains included) have, m 
some instances, been earned away no one knows 
whither, an others they have been wantonly and 
totally destroyed , but such as have escaped, and 
would bear lemoval, have been placed in the 
museums of the Yatican and the Lateian, oi 
exist unananged and uncatalogued in different 
parts of the Papal residences. Fortunately, 
enough remain to affoi d most important infor- 
mation on the subject of this rnquiiy. 

A first entry mto one of these subterranean 
cemetenes, while the mortal furniture and 
dccoiations lemained undisturbed, must have 
been singularly impiessive. An opening in the 
giound small enough to he easily hidden by 
brambles and tall grass ; a steep Eight of steps 
cut m the loose crumbling rock, descending to 
a depth of forty, sixty, or perhaps eighty feet j 
a massive door strongly barred, but the material 
so rotten as to give way to the slightest touch $ 
a few more steps, and then a long narrow 
passage, just wide enough to pass along with* 
out much inconvenience. In utter darkness 
and eternal stillness the long passage goes qh 
and on, the occasional openings mto other 
passages— daik and silent, and apparently as 
interminable as itself — only adding a deeper 
gloom The first feeling of bewilderment and 
awe, at the strangeness of the scene, having 
passed away, we observe the sides of the passage 
thickly covered with white marble slabs with 
characters engraved thereon, pleat and sharp as 
when fiesh from the mason’s chisel, memorials 

i 1 . ■ >j 
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of the dead that fov foiutecu, ftttecu, peihaps leplcte with a meaning and significance poou- 
cio'Iiteon centimes have km behind— in tact, a Unity their own, m compaiison. with the mam- 
few inches witlun the walls of 11ns ttaik nauow nude objects and the withering dust aiound 
passage, he in tieis one above the uthet, and so nay, even with oui own selves, they appeal to 
close that not imofckr could be placed between, j be the leal living inhabitants of the place, the 
the bones (m some instances, m oihcis tlie flickering light gives them motion, they bcem 


the bones (m some instances, m oihcis tlie 
mere concave shape m a mass ul dust) of the 
first conveits to oui faith Still the long 
nauow passage goes on and on, and still con- 
tmually blanches oil* into others, repetitions of 
itself Eicquenfly iuteibpcibcd among the ! 
white tablets, me small recesses, scaicely laige 
enough to tluu&fc the hand into, inside the^e 
will be found a small bottle, apparently of silvet 
or of mother -oi-pe&i l, but icaliy oi decayed 
glass it falls luto the finest hakes on the 
slightest touch* Tins is a lachrymatory, a teat 
bottle, dry enough now beyond all question, 
however full it may hav c been once “ 

The poition of 'the cemetery we have just 
passed through is that \\ hich was first excavated. 


to watch us, and actually to turn then eyes on 
us as we pass along Soon we come to a group 
ol smaller figures, a picture in thiec compart- 
ments — oui fust parents in the act of then dis- 
obedience, a medallion poi trait of the occupant 
of ilio giavc behind with uplifted hands, in the 
attitude of prayei, then a figure of a shepherd 
cany mg a wounded lamb acio&s a stieam (the 
mystic Jordan) Tins figure, of infinite sweet- 
ness, gentleness, and power, is one winch wc all 
know The whole pictuie embodying the hope 
and cieed of him or hei whose moitdl garment 
lies behind — “ As m Adam all died, so m Clmst 
shall all be made alive ” Soon wc come to 
othei pictures, eloquent of the same eternal 


and, in. all probability, contains the lemams of hope our Loid distributing the bicad of life , 
the earliest conveits to oui faith A Christian the raising of La/aius, the livei of the water 
chui oli must have existed m Home from a penod of life, in contradistinction to the daik waters 
almostmunediately&uccccdmgtotheiesuriection of Joidan, full of living fish, the symbol of the 
oi oui Laid, as St Paul wrote his Epistle to Christian flock passing through the daik wave 
the Eomans in the year 58, when the church was m then journey hence* 1 Passing on we come 
alteady numerous, and “their faith spoken of to a shoitei passage, and entering we find it 
over the woild ” That these were the earliest expand into a vaulted chamber, some three or 
intei meats is also evidenced by the fact of some four yards square, above and aiound coveied 
pagan usages being still retained* The Cluis- with pictures and gilding On tlnce of the 
tian anagiam is ceilamly on the tablet, but sides are projections like huge scats these are 
human affection, undei such circumstances, is the tombs ol martyrs, and the chapel lias been 
loth to pait with its old modes of expressing i cut and decoiated in their honour; 111 one 


itself, and the iaclnymatoiy and the patens are coiner may be seen a chan caived m the lock 
no less certainly found below We go furtliei Tins chapel is also a cathedral, a Homan bishop 
on m the dark passage, into the midst of, m times of persecution had Ins scat lieie; but 
probably, anolhei generation, for the senes of these pictuies aie not mere idle fanciful decora- 
wlute tablets is now often interrupted by a Lons— they had a high purpose They represent 
picture, a pot trait, piobably, of the peison scenes from the Scriptures, illustrating those 
lying bclunct These pictures, existing in their tenets of the Christian faith that moie especially 
lonely dark stillness century after century, seem distinguish it from that of the idolaters. This 


iw 










chapel and cathedral was also a school, where 
children and catechumens came to be instructed 
in times when they could not be so safely 
assembled above ground, and these pictures 
were doubtless placed there for their instruc- 
tion Penetrating still further we come upon 

* Lachrymatories, containing ts hat appears to be drterl 
Wool aio invariably iouml mthe giavcs of mot tyre 3 that 
itio cirlGiI red sub>$aaco ivm blood, would appear tram the 
feet that Leibtutz, aftoi cxpenmenting on this substance 
with various re-ag'enta, states, in a letter to M Fabretti, 
tlrdt he canid find nothing it resemblal but defecated con- 
gealed blood. 


pictures differing somewhat from those we 
saw at fust. The Old Testament is now 


* Though tlie representation of fish m a stream is un- 
derstood to be typical of the passage of the Christian fiock 
through Jo uUn, or death, this is hat a lateral branch of 
its principal signification, la other instances, a fish is 
expressly typical of our Lord himself* It was held, in 
the fiisfc ago' of the church, that the ancient sybils had 
prophesied many things truly of Our Loir! , hence their 
occasional representation In Christian churches. The 
fignre of a flsh, as typical ol out Saviour, is held to 
have originated in the lamoua acrostic verses of tho Raman 
sibyl, as quoted by SI, Augustin and Eusebius (St. Aug, 
m Civ Dei, xvtii, 23, and JEuseb, la Ornfc. Const. 0 , IS), 


generally rc&oitod to for subjects* Noah 111 
the aik, ol lather just leaving it; Moses 
sinking the lock, and, especially, the story 
of Jonah Wo aie also somewhat surprised 
at meeting with subjects fiom the pagan 
legends Orpheus and the beasts, Apollo, 
&c , &c. These seem sadly out of place, 
but their significance we shall see presently 
Hichly caived sarcophagi will be met with, 
the subjects sculptuied on them, like those 
ot the paintings, all typical oi the one gicat 
j consolatory hone, and moot of them repeat- 
ing moie 01 less peifectly Dial same like- 
ness wc all know so well We go fuither on 
still m the apparently endless passage, we pene- 
tiate thc.wiluernebs of cross passages,we descend 
steep steps to lowei stones, and yet again to 
lower still, and tin oughout all, the same chapels, 
the same tablets, pictuies, and sculptuied saico- 
phagi, all embody mg tho same eternal hope At 
length, as we go fuifchei, we perceive a change 
the places of interment aie not so leguku and 
ordcily as they were, and not so decorated, 
occasionally a space has been cut tlnongh a 
pictuie to allow of a resting place behind, and 
we notice other uiegulaiitics The time oi 
Constantino had come, the church was emanci- 
pated and had inherited the laud, and things 
were not earned on below m a manner so 
oideily as they had been. The long daik 
passages still go on, but are, perhaps, fallen in, 
01 on other accounts no longer safe, and wc aie 
foiced to leturn 

We have hiihci to been taking a cuisoiy glance 
at the general appeal ance of things only, we will 
now examine a little closei and deeper flow 
exquisitely touching arc the loving words en- 
graved on the tablets 1 how full of the eloquence 
that could not e\pies3 itself in words is the 
simple m&cnption, “To the sweetest of women,” 
“DVLCISS1MAE EBMINAB IN PAGE,” 
and again, “ To the sweetest of wives, who lived 
twenty -two years,” “CONIVCI DVLCIS- 
SIMAE YIXIT XXII.” We read, not that 
Ulpia is buried, but that Ulpia is decoiated 




“ VLPI A DECORATa\_J^ 


Look inside •where Ulpia’ s mortal clothing 
lies, a space scarcely laiger than a hand, and 
a few, vei y few, bits of bones are but too in- 
dicative of the kind of ciowu that OJpia now 
wears “Eutychia, happiest of women,” lies 
next. Behind kei stone we shall find a larger 


m ^ 

l 1 If 



the initial letters of the tales of our Lord, >vlth which each 
verso commences, making up tho Greek word, IXGYi, a 
fish. I^CTOas XfHOTQS, ©<?ou Ytas, 
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will lie a glass cup, exquisitely decorated 
with figuiCto wi ought m gold— oui Savioui 
j «n&in^ LtWiuus, * rude in execution, mid un- 
like m couni tuance , but the neuod at which 
it was executed was so early tliat no m- 
foimatiou oi‘ what oiu Loid was like had 
icached the artist On the bieast of Euty- 
chia’b cast oif appaiol, 01 more piobably fallen 


* 

I \1 


between its folds, will be found a small glass 
ornament, once suspended by a coul on this 
15 al&o a pictme — iNoah leaving Ins aik,-| 01 
our Loid bunging the fiuit of the tiee of hfel 
— again the all-cousolatoi v hope that lives and 
breathes ovei eveiyllnng in the place 
Though this de&ciiption purpoits to be an 
imaginary visit only to a recently opened 


cemeteiy, it is yet m eveiy lespect a stnctly 
accuiate sketch of thingb as they actually were, 
manyof the catacombs in then piesent condition 
(though some of then contents maybe removed), 
piesent mg an appeaiance but little differing 
from the above descuption Tlie passages, the 
elnipels, the pictmcs, and many of the tablets, 
are still undisluibed Some of the tablets aie 
removed, and aie now in the museums of the 
Vatican oi the Lateian, wlieic also aie the 
sarcophagi, with notes refemng to the places 
wheuce they were taken The cups, patcuc, 
and laclnymatones, aie mostly in the same 
museums, but poitions of some of these may 
still be seen, embedded in the moitai, in tlie 
positions they originally occupied This is 
rnoie especially the case in the eemeteiics of 
St Callislo, St. Agne&e, and SS Achilli eNeieo 
The picture I have diawn above might be 
much added to, many of the contents which 
the excavations have lcvealed to us aie inte- 
resting and suggestive m the extreme, hut not I 
being immediately connected with the purposes j 
of this niquny, it null suffice merely to allude 
to them Paifcioulaily nek aie different apart- 1 
menls m the Vatican — not easily accessible to j 
the public— m these Christian mcmonals, the | 
beauty of some of which can scarcely be com- 
prehended fiom a meie descuption —Cups of 
blue and lilac glass with the gold figures on 
them, such as we mentioned above some of 
these with the figures woilced to a degi ce ol finish 
perfectly wonderful, especially one representing 
the portraits of a man with his wife and child, in 
the costume of the time of Trajan, which is quite 
a maivel of accuracy of detail and purity of style, 
equalling m these lespccts anything that has 
! been done m the best period of Ait Tazza of 
exquisite proportions and workmanship, to winch 
the decay of the glass has given the appeal anoc 
! of being eaived m pcail, amulets, amulets, 
and other jewelleiy in gold, silver, and bronze, 


generally lepeatmg the usual symbols of the 
Christian's hope Tools of woikmeu , hideous 
implements of toitme, eaived ivory figures, 01 
rathei then lemams , images m metal-woik of 
the Ostro- Gothic period, choicely worked with 
enamel; and an infinity of other suggestive 
mattei, the descuption of which would at pre- 
sent be lather beside my puipose. 

The illustration^ to this number aie given as 
specimens ol Chustian ait, which, if not oldei, 
must he at least as old as any existing Fiom 
! whatever cause it may proceed, they seem to 
have escaped general notice kitkeito, — a fact 
to be wondered at the more, consideimg the 
important link they supply in a chain of 
evidence that leads us back, distinctly and 
eleaily, to the vciy earliest penod of out eia 
It is, m fact, impossible to ovcnate then im- 
portance in this lespect; and I would cntci 
into the aiguments in suppoit of their antiquity 
now, were it not that I have already exceeded 
the space at my disposal this month, and it 
will be difficult to peiceive the full foice of the 
reasoning L shall adopt, unless these woiks aie 
considered togetkei with otheis on a larger 
scale, winch belong to the same age, and with 
winch they weie associated m the same cenie- 
teiy It wall thcicfoie only be necessary here 
to observe, that they aie unquestionably of the 
hist period of the chinch, Tertuliian, who 
wrote in the year 150 or 160, lefemng to 
them as productions that had once been com- 
mon, but had been discontinued before his 
peaod, on account of the use of glass bemg 
superseded by that of metal 
These pictuies weie in every instance exe- 
cuted on the bottom of either a glass cup oi a 
patoise, which is understood to have hold 
some poition of the sacramental elements, and 
to have been deposited m the grave at the 
same time as its occupant — the consecrated 
wine and bread being considered as life-giving 
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The practice enteiecl into that general expres- 
sion of the divine hope which it was the effort 
to depict, under eveiy conceivable form of 
symbol and allegory, m the places consecrated 
by the remains of those departed in tlie faith. 
Some have con&idmed the use of these cups 
and patcuc but as the continuance of the pagan 
practice of biuying food with a deceased person, 
though this would in no way affect the question 
of the antiquity of these relics. It may be ob- 


* Boo Gat 1, 


t Seo Gut 2. 


t So© Cut 3, 


served, this testimony of Teitullian to the effect | 
that the sacramental cups (in glass) of the first 
Christians weie ornamented with the portraits of 
our Saviour, would seem to leave tlie question 
no longer m doubt Eusebius, m the fourth 
eentuiy, also mentions the painted images of 
the apostles, handed down from ancient tenets 
on the euclmu&tic vessels. Again, Imianis, 
who lived m the apostolic £ge, mentions the 
use of glass cups m the sacred mysteries of 
the church, and the woids, THE ZHC1IC 
(Drink, and live), inscribed upon them, are 


susceptible of none other than the 'Christian 
Intel pi etation. 

The causes that operated to preserve these 
works require particular mention At the 
bottom Of the glass cup, or plate, wan a pro- 
jecting run, precisely similar to what may be 
seen on the same articles m the present day. 
It was within this rim, on the outside of the 
vessel, that these figures weie , depicted : 
immediately previous to a grave, being required, 
it was covered with a layer of thick mortar (as 
may be evidenced in many instances, wheie the 
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moi tar shows not only the impiession of the 
body, but of the tlucads of the linen in which 
it was wiapped) , the glass cup oi plate sunk 
slightly into the moitai, and the golden pictuie 
on the bottom being thus embedded, escaped 
the desti active effects of the atmospheic, which, 
acting on othci paits of the glass vessel, couoded 
it to such a degice,tlut on the slightest touch 
it would fall into thin prismatic fiagments, 
leaving the bottom sound and haid,^ but with 
the moitai adheimg to it with such pertinacity, 
that m many instances it has been judged most 
prudent to make no attempt at its icmoval 
The instances of the likeness lieic given aie 
not intended as examples of complete and ex- 
piessive poitiaitme, but only as indicating that 
theie existed at that time a lecogmsed type, 
oi tradition of likeness, which, when the at lists 
or workmen of Home weie acquainted with, 
they consideied it incumbent on them to en- 
deavoui to lepioduce in their woik ; and many 
of them aie m fact as good copies as could be 
expected, consideiing that they wcie executed 
by unpractised woikmen,f*on a minute scale, 
and m an intractable material And these 
woiks affoid sufficient evidence tliat the tiaits 
of the hair parted in the middle, flowing to the 
shouldeis, and beginning to curl or wave from 
the ear downward, — the thm beard, the mous- 
tache, and the oval face, — weie lecogmsed as 
the distinguishing characteristics of the true 
likeness, even at that eaily period 
The illustration representing the laismg of 
Lazarus, and marked No. 1 m the series heie 
given, may be instanced as an example of that 
early dale when no information respecting the 
actual likeness of om Lord had reached the 
artist. It will be perceived that the conception 
of the whole scene, and its mode of treatment, 


are mde and unlearned The absurdly small 
figuie of Lazarus, the mode of delineating the 
sepulchre, the attitude and general design of 
the principal figuie, were all mere reproduc- 
tions of the worn out conventionalities of co- 
tempoiaiy pagan Art It is not, howevei, 
without tiaces of the deep, poetic tone of 
thought so chaiactenstic ot the eaily Cluislian 
church The figuie of Lazaius has already 
descended the steps of the sepulclne by the 
sole power of the Divine woid. Ins bandages 
preventing the use of any musculai exertion 
Again, the idea of the tree of life growing out 
of the tomb is conceived m the happiest vein 
of allegoiy A woik in fiesco from the cata- 
combs of SS Aclnlli e Ncico, and a sculptuie 
from the cemetery at Arles, will be given m 
the next numbei of the Ait-Journal, as in- 
stances of ti eating the same subject in a 
manner so precisely similar, that it is difficult 
to avoid the belief that all three were copied 
from some previously existing woik Tins 
specimen is executed in gold on a sky-blue 
giound, and fiom the mode of spelling the 
name, added to the reasons which will be given 
piesently, there is cause to believe it to be the 
production of a penod little latei than the 
middle of the Hist centui y 
No 2 is a work m many respects similar to 
the last, inasmuch as it once formed an orna- 
ment to be worn from the neck, and represents 
either the resuiieetron of our Lord, or Noah 
leaving the ark for the puipose of this argu- 
ment, it is no matter which The two marks 
on the sides of the hands may represent either 
the two doves liberated by Noah, oi the Alpha 
and Omega but being almost obliterated, it 
is now impossible to say which In this work 
the likeness (small as it is) is well rendered, 


and the execution of Ihc whole is good, though 
the aik oi the sepulclne (the maiks of stones 
would imply the last) is rudely conceived This 
and some otheis aie executed in gold on deep 
ruby glass, and maybe ascribed either to the 
end of the fast century or the beginning of the 
second 

No 3 is a gold picture on a lilac glass orna- 
ment, of the nafuro of a medal or a locket, 
intended (as is apparent from the form of the 
top) to be woin round the neck suspended by 
a chain or coid it was m tins position that it 
was found in the tomb of a female, in the 
catacombs of St Agnese Some considei the 
figure to be that of Jonah, but if it be so, the 
fact makes but little actual difference, foi (as 
will be explained at tei wards) it would, in that 
case, be still typical of oui Savioui, who was 
often lepiesenlfdundei othei names, foi icasons 
that we ic at that time of ample sufficiency 
The figuie is, howevei, generally held to repre- 
sent oui Savioui biinguig the hurt of the tree 
of life, and the two marks nearly obliterated 
on each side of the head can hardly, from theu 
position, be othei than the Alpha and Omega 
indicative of the sacred person, the seipent 
on the outside (the emblem of eternity) readily 
lends itself to the same interpretation; and 
being worn round the neck of a deceased peison 
who was looking in full assurance for the event 
of winch the image is so clearly typical, leaves 
but little doubt ot its leal meaning The true 
likeness in this work is moie apparent than m 
any of the preceding, although the scale on 
which it is represented is moie minute 

No. 4* may he adduced as an instance of what 
may appropriately be termed the transition of 
the type, being apparently executed at a time 
when some information respecting the more 
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of other poi halts of these apobtles exist, in 
the same compliment of the Vatican, in each 
of winch a pie vailing and unmistakable type is 
obvious at n glance St Paul in one instance 
is ceil ami y icpiesentcd as slightly bald, while 
St Pctei is not so ; but m othei lespects the 
tiaits of leaf, uie and chaiaotci aio identical 
It will lie seen that the principal figmcis 
licie lepiesenteil with a nimbus Ccifiin 
authoiitics hare lefcned the first use of this 
symbol to a LiIcl penod, but ceitainly eno- 
rmously, as it h clearly established that in- 
stances of it may be met with fiom the earliest I 
cen tunes , indeed it may bo seen on pagan I 
duties of a dale antecedent to the Chnstian 
eia This woik is executed on a blight blue 
glass, and was taken some yeais since fiom the 
catacombs of St Sebastian 
The illustration marked No 6, lepiesentmg 
oul Sauoui bestowing the ciowu on Timothy 
and Justus, is given as an example of an 
advance fiom the last in the direction of tho 
hue likeness, the hail being of I lie recognised 
length, and culling on the shouldci No ban 
on the lip is appaicnt, but this appeals to bo 
owing to an injury to the work The two 
poisons heie represented — Timothy and Justus 
— will at once occur to the leadci as being 
mentioned in the Epistles of St Paul as 
it is liaidly piobable they would have been 
depicted long after then lives, then introduc- 
tion keie supports the evidence that will be 
given presently as to the dale of these works 
Tbe Alpha and the Omega, bonowed doubt- 
less kora. the imagery of the apocalypse, will 
be seen on each side of the head of the prin- 
cipal fig me. This picture is executed in gold 
on a beautiful pale green giuuud 
No 0 Oui Lora changing the watei into 
wine (held at the time to be a type of the 
change of oul body fiom the conup table to t lie 
mconuptible) Tins is of the whole senes the 
best executed and the closest appi oxunation to 
the ti ue likeness, unfortunately, the mouth is 
obliterated, hut (lie well delineated ban and 
heard, the shape of the face and features, as 
fai as they aie discernible, all evidence the liue 
and lecogmsed character On the left of the 
sacied figure is an emblem which has been held 
to represent the septifonn Spuit of God, ox the 
seven spirits that stand beloie the tlnone of 
the Almighty (mentioned in the "Revelations). 
What the emblem on the light signified befoie 
it was obliterated, it is now impossible to say 
It will be seen that there aie line seven vessels 
represented instead of the “six watei pois of 
stone” mentioned lu the Gospel, Tnafc tins 
was no unintentional eiroi is ceitam from the 
fact, that often as the subject is piesented m the 
Catacombs, seven vessels aie invariably inti o- 
duoed This lias been explained by assuming 
either thaL the woik was executed befoie an 
intimate knowledge of St John’s Gospel had 
become general m the church, or that the nar- 
rative was purposely departed from in order to 
introduce the mystic number — seven ; but tins 
last explanation it would he difficult to accept. 
This picture is executed in gold on a lilac 
ground, and may be attributed, like the others, 
to the earliest penod of the church 
No 7 is au excellently executed and most 
expressive representation of St Paul. The cha- 
ncier and expression m this picture are power- 
fully and distinctly given, and any portrait 
painter will at once see that this is a transcript 
iiom a lccognised type of likeness, as if is 
certain that shortly before the time it was exe- 
cuted (if not at the very time), St. Paul was a 
well-known and casily-ieeogmsed individual m 
the streets of Home, and considering the close 
resemblance it bears to the many other ancient 
pork aits of this epoch, there can bo no reason 
tor rejecting its claim to being, as fox as it 
goes, an authentic portrait This picture is 
worked in gold on a daik blue ground 


VISITS TO AET-MANUEACTOllIES 

MAGNUS'S ENAMFLLED SLATE-WORIiS 
Amongst the most valuable quail les of the 
United Kingdom must be reckoned those pro- 
ducing slate, Hie most lcmaikable being I hose 
of NoithlValcs In Meiionelhshne, m Den- 
bighshire, and m Carnarvonshire aie to be 
found a senes of slate formations, which must 
be legal ded as belonging to the oldest of the 
sedimentary rocks These have been classed 
by geologists undei the terms of Cambimn and 
Siluuan locks, the foimci tetni being applied 
by Piofessoi Sedgwick to the locks investi- 
gated by him, while the lattei term has been 
adopted by Sn Hodcuck I Muichison to indi- 
cate the extensive rock formations spreading 
fiom Caimaitlienshne in the south to Cainai- 
vonshne m the noith of Wales, and stretching 
into some of the adjoining English counties 
Most of our leaders will be familial with the 
Lake of Llanbens, and the Pass of I bat name 
Heie are seen m a vciy sinking rnannei the 
purplish and giay slate locks, which contain 
the best loofing slates in the woild The 
well known quarries of the late T Assketon 
Smith aie heie j while a few miles distant aie 
the yet moie lcmaikable quames of the Hon 
Colonel Douglas Pennant Numeious othei 
quauies of slate and slabs aie woikecl m the 
above named comities 

In seveial paits of England slate locks aie 
woikecl foi loofing slates and slabs, the principal 
quames being m Cornwall, Devonshire, and 
Leicestershire In Scotland the Ballachulish 
and Easdale slates of Aigyleshne arc the best 
known, these and some othei quauies on the 
piopcity of Loid Btcadalbdne producing not 
less than 10,000,000 slates annually 

It may not be considered out of place to state 
heie some of the physical peculiauties of the 
slate formation The enormous masses of slate 
rocks which sketch fiom noith to south in 
Wales, — which exist as mountains m Westmore- 
land and Cumber laud, — which are largely deve- 
loped m Cornwall and Devon&lme,— which form 
some of the most remarkable featiues of the 
scenciy of Scotland, — which are no less striking 
in then character and extensive in then lange 
m Iiclaud, aie evidently the result of deposition 
from water. 

Hocks of yet more lemotc antiquity have 
been worn down by tho boating ol tempests 
and the rush of toil cuts Then debt is has 
been home onward by nvois to a widespread 
ocean, and there slowly it has been deposited, 
until a thickness of many thousand feet has 
been accumulated. 

Any one who has observed tho deposit of 
recent mud cannot have failed to remark the 
uniform arrangement of tho layeis We find 
the same thing nr the older rock formations— 
layer npon layer they have been deposited, 
and upon the surface of these beds we often 
find indications of the llpphng of water, tho 
oiawlmg of worms, and even the beating of 
lam drops. Thus rocks which weie formed in 
periods so far lemoved fiom our own that the 
mind can scarcely grasp the immensity of yeais, 
bear recorded upon then tablets the phenomena 
of meteoilogical changes, and the evidences of 
life 

The peculiar character of a roofing slate does 
not depend, however, on those planes of de- 
posit Many sandstones m Yorkshire, Lin- 
colnshire, and el&ewhei e will split up into thin, 
lamina, which are in the older of bedding, and 
these are sufficiently coheient to be used for 
cove) mg buildings, for paving, and such pru- 
poses , they, however, are not true slates. 1 
Hoofing, slates mo rarely produced by split- 
ting up the lock m the lines of deposit. They 
more commonly result from hues of cleavage 
which run at some angle, greater or leas, across 


the lines of bedding, a small diagram will len- 
der this intelligible. 
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a a a a aie the lines in which the deposit 
has taken place, while the cleavage planes aio 
shown by the lines bh b b. It is usually found 
that the best looting slates aie obtained fiom 
those rocks m which Hie cleavage planes arc 
ncaily at light angles to the planes of deposit, 
and wheie they appioaeli more elosely to each 
othei the locks generally give the best slabs 

Much discussion has an sen amongst geolo- 
gists on the phenomena of slaty cleavage , some 
have lcfened it to electiical action, and expe- 
riment has shown that tins peculiar structure 
can be produced by the long continued action 
of clcctncal cunents , olheis have refened the 
cleavage planes to merely mechanical force, 1 
and hence have lefcned tins peculiarity m 
locks to the enoimous pies sure to which they 
have been subjected This is somewhat sup- 
ported by the fact, I hat where, from the pro- 
tiusion of igneous rocks through the slaty de- 
posit, tlrci e lias been evidently enoimous luteial 
pies sui e, the rocks have a moie perfect cleavage 
than the same locks existing at such a distance 
as to be, to some extent, lelicvcd from the 
influence of the pressing ioice This is not, 
however, lire place to chscu&s the merits of 
these theoues, sufficient that we have stated 
them 

Tins exceedingly useful material, which has 
quite a national eluuactei, has assumed of late 
yeais a more rmpoitanl positron than it has 
cvci previously done Hejond its oidmaiy 
use for covering roofs, rt has been extensively 
employed in the construction of cisterns, fox 
paving uheto great durability was lequncd, 
for bilhaid tables, and many other useful and 
important pui poses Wc puipose m this article 
describing an ornamental manufacture of great 
inter csi connected with oui native product, 
that is Magnus’s Enamelled Slate 

The histoiy of this manufaotme is cuiious 
and instruct rve, showing the influence exerted 
by one mau in the creation of a new industry, 
and giving an example of the power of a fixed 
purpose to ovcicome the greatest difficulties 

It appeals that m 1838 the attention of Mr 
Magnus was drawn to the peculiar properties 
ol slate. Its great strength, its smooth satin- 
like surface, its non absorbent character, the 
ease with which it could be chiselled, planed, 
and turned nr the lathe, and the large size of 
the slabs obtainable, all pointed to uses of a 
different kind to those winch had hitherto pre- 
vailed If a moie cliceifnl aspect than that 
which slate piesented could be given to xt, 
theic was evidently a widely extended field for 
its use. The fust cxpei invents were devoted 
to polishing the natural suifaco, but the best 
lesult of those experiments was to produce a 
soft ebony-like appear ance. Mr Magnus had 
obtained some knowledge of the application of 
verifiable pigments during a residence in the 
Potteues ; and his next experiments wore de- 
voted to tho production of glazed sui laces by 
artificial means. 

It was at first necessary to determine the, 
action of heat on slate itself, it was found that 
it would, when flic experiment was made with 
care, endure a heqt equal to 500° 3?ahr,, and 
at this temperature it was necessary to float a 
surface of enamel composition on the slab/ 
which after befog properly diffused,; 'Wild, 
when cold, take a very high poh&fo icsiat the , 
action ot 'thd f ordinary atm os phene changes, 1 1 
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and be sufficiently lmd and Him to cmluic ilie 
oidinaiy accidents of wear without inpuy In 
1839 Alt ALi^nus patented Ins invention, but 
&mee that time he has introduced so many mi 
provcments that the pioccss may now bo 
1 eluded a& alto« otliei a new one These im- 
provements have not been patented, Mr Alag- 
nus woilang them by the means of men and 
boys educated bv hmisc.ll, and jnocmlmg step 
by step undftL bis own dnoc turns 

The details of tins process, and the eompo 
sition of the enamels ate Mi Magnus’^ own, 
and with these i& would not become w» to deal, 
but a general and sufficient outliue of the ope- 
lationa may be given 

Slabs of the most peifeot ebatactei aie 
selected, they aie pupated by sawing, chisel- 
ling, and planing They ate then polished 
with the utmost care, and when the best pos- 
sible surface J& pioducccl, they pass into the 
hands ot the enamelLei 

Emitncllin j on metal plates consist s m fusing 
on thou surface vitreous compounds coloured 
by metallic o\idcs, produemg thus a colouied 
glass The metallic cnamellcr has to woik on 
a mateiial which will stand any degice of heat 
without n&k of fracture, but this is not the 
case with slate In slate we have a mateiial 
which is liable, as eveiy one knows, when 
heated to bieak off m fragments , it is ihcie- 
foro necessary to use gieat caie m apply mg 
the heat, so that there shall be no megulauty 
m its action, and still moie caution is lequncd 
in raising the temperature to a sufficient drgieo 
to effect the peifeot fusion of the enamel The 
enamel flows uniformly ovci the whole surface, 
and it may be supposed the great difficulty 
was oveicome, but the cooling piocess is one 
demanding yet gieatei attention than the heat- 
ing, The slabs pass thtough cooling ovens, 
m which uniform high tempciatures me pie- 
seived, each one being graduated considerably 
below the preceding, until the enamel is 
perfectly solid, ham, and fiim. This sur- 
face is now submitted to polishing presses 
until the utmost amount of reflecting power 
is obtained 

In Mi Magnus's works in Pimlico we see 
tho slate in every stage of pieparation, from 
the lough slab as it is brought from the 
Welsh quariies to the most highly elaborated 
surface. The designs aie executed m various 
styles, and accordingly the processes vary in 
many respects from each olkei , in some the 
conditions of inlaying are to be obtained, m 
others the production of entire surfaces repre- 
senting some natural, peihaps rare, and con- 
sequently expensive stone. 

The imitations of British and Italian mat hies, 
of granites, serpentine, and porphyry, are so 
good, that the most practised eye may be de- 
ceived by them Marbling has been produced 
with remarkable success, by a process of float- 
ing mineral colours upon a fluid prepared to 
receive them. By this invention, a single indi- 
vidual can marble twenty chimney-pieces m 
one morning— more turn to nature than any 
gvainoi could pi educe a single slab in the 
same time* 

In the Tutors’ Report of the Great Exhi- 
bition of IS 51, aie some inter eating particulars, 
which we transcube, as showing the processes 
by which Air. Magnus has educated his artists, 

" “ Though not brought up to any business or 
profession, I had, in my youth, studied drawing, 
eon amove, undoi Cardelli, fellow-pupil of 
Canm% a sculptor of great talent, and an ex- 
cellent draughtsman. I was thus rendered 
competent to direct and form artists I be- 
lieve those in my employ would do credit to 
any establishment^ whether continental or 
British, My principal designer, when I took 
I him into my employ, was a plasterer ; my chief 
gmmer a baker ; and my best imitator of Jlo- 
, routine mosaics a poor boy— one of four lagged 


uichms, that an old Irishwoman hail be&ought 
me to put to any kind of woik.” 

Tins passigf proves what may be done m 
the nay of framing llic most crude material 
Air Magnus has effrded two mipoifrmt works, 
— he lias given. ft much higher value to sink* 
than it hitheito possessed, and he has succeeded 
m showing Hut out of luturc’s roughest minds 
may be pioduced aitistic powers, exhibiting, in 
some cases, iaie excellence 

Many yeaib have natmally been expended in 
bunging the enamelled slate into genend u*iC 
The difficulties wcic many ai chi trots were 
cautious in adopting a new and untiicd pi o 
duction This manuiactuie also mteifued with 
many frades The stone-mason lost a pint ot 
Ins tiadc in chimney -pieces, the mar lilt- mason 
saw the probability of enamelled slate super- 
seding foreign marbles, the plumber found 
I slate cisterns and flats take the place of lead , 
the plasteier, and woikci m scimhola, saw 
columns, pilastcis, and plinths of slate, excel- 
ling his mutations of nature halls and vesti- 
bules wcie lined with a mateiial moic bulliant, 
and possessing gieatd pennancncy, than his 
own 

The public weie assured — and they fcaietl — 
that the enamelled slate would not stand the 
boat requisite foi clumney-picoes ; that it would 
chip, blistei, and lose its polish Aftei fifteen 
\ ears’ tnal it is found that the slate does not 
clup nearly so i caddy as maiblo, that it does 
not blistoi, and that its polish will remain, even 
when it is placed in damp apmtments, uheie 
eveiy atom of polish would disappear from the 
suiface of marble 

Tins valuable matmal has been applied 1o 
chimney-pieces, plain and ornamented Some 
merely mutate the black Derbyshire marble, 
others almost realize the finest ornamental 
stones with which we are acquainted Others, 
again, aie in imitation of Florentine woik. 
From the plain, cheap, and useful chimney- 
pieces to the most ornamental and costly, eveiy 
description can be obtained And eveiy taste 
may bo gratified, foi here aie such as exhibit the 
most, elaborate designs, and, consequently, com- 
mand the high puces due to aitistic excellence 
Stove fi on ts, moveable, cabinet, ami pedestal 
stoves, pilasters, plinth, columns, linings /or 
halls, vestibules, duties, and the like, rue 
amongst the list of articles pioduced 

Beyond these, and of a higher order, we may 
mention baths, baptistries, altar tablets, pedes- 
tals, brackets, and ornamental slabs foi loo 
tables. 

In concluding this short notice of a most 
interesting manufacture, we arc bound to ex 
piess our admiration of the unwearying indus- 
try and. sleepless crieigy, by means ot which 
difficulties of no ordinary kind have been over- 
come A rude mater nil lias been exalted into 
one distinguished by artistic beauty. Refilled 
taste has been bestowed on the production of 
articles for daily use, which can be sold to the 
public at the most moderate prices. Thus a 
new land of industry 1ms been created, new 
labour has been found for many amongst the 
masses of the metropolis, and fresh labourers 
have been obtained from tho lower classes, 
to aid m the production of refined works 
of Ait. 

This manufacture — truly an Art-manufacture 
— presents the pleasing featme of dealing with 
the productions of our own country— of deal- 
ing with slates taken from the most pictui esque 
districts of these most varied islands; and, by 
the educated labour of our own people, of 
producing a result which attends every eiforfc 
of correct taste-q-tlmt of enabling us to use 
a material ci cation as a source of pleasure 
to the eye, as a means of refinement to the 
mind. 

' llOBEIUE IIUKT. 


THE ROYAL PICTURES. 

Tim DUENNA 

G b Newton, U \ ,Pftintci C II .Teen 0 , Engraven 
biyp ol tho ptctuio, a ft by 1 It 8 in 
II u> Newton’s hie i cm died to the numhei ot ns 
usually allotted to man, lie would, doubtless, have 
left a name sin ond to none in the English selmol loi 
the ovelknee of Ins pictures. IBs, huvmui nas a 
com pai atu elv ah or t cm ef i he clad in 1 in the 
pride ot hib manhood, filmin' sauecly attained the 
fortieth yeai ol Ins aiw, but duiing his itsiduiee 
among us he rapid lv rose into lavoni, and, at the 
time of hib duilh, had gained the highest VcadeniJCal 
hoiumis 

G ilbei t Slew ait Newton was a native of Halifax, 
m Nova Scotia he cairn to England about the )ur 
1 820, and cnteied as a stiuhnt in the Royal Atadcmv 
Ir would appeal that he adopted the works of 
Watteau as models, m hib car Iter pictmcs, foi the 
compositions ot the two pamteis have a forcible 
resemblance, tliourrh Newton’s figtues have a moie 
distinctive uni cxpussLve chauiUer than those ot 
tho Ihenth aitwt, while letainuig the afieott dness of 
the latter The pu trues which fust hi ought New- 
ton into notice weie * The Poisaken/ and ‘The 
Loveis’ (Juan cl, 1 both of which wen. engiaved, in 
lS2b, for the annual called “ The friteiaiy Bouvemi ” 
Tlnee oi tout veais at tenvaids fie exhibited a picluip 
which, gained firm much distinction, ‘The Pi nice oi 
Spam’s visit to Catalina,’ it was afro engraved in 
another volume of the same publication, and was 
pun based by the Duke of Bedim d, who paid the sum 
of 500 guineas fin iL Ilia oihu pnnripil works 
are ‘ Shy luck and Jessica,’ ‘The Abbot Bonifafc, 
Por tin, and Basymo ‘Lear nttcndid bv Cordelia 
j and the Physician ‘ Vouch and the Gnsctte ‘ The 
Vicar of ’Wakefield leatonrm, his Daughter to her 
Alother,’ * Captain Macheuth / this last was bought 
h\ the Maiquis ot fransdowne, foi the same sum as 
the Duke of Jfrdfoidfr |)ictm e Neu ton also painted 
sevcml excellent pm fr alts he began, oil his m rival 
in England, with wmks of this class, and, m a 
letter liom lus countryman, Waslnngfon Iivmg, lu 
the lateO 11 Lishe, dated from Pans, in December, 
I B20, II vini? says, — “Powell speaks ot borne hue 
portrait winch he (Ncwtou) has punted of a gentle- 
man, and which is cou&iduul his chef d*v>,me, but 
does not say whose portrait it rs 1 hope it is some 
one ol consequence, that mav lum into notice ” 
The portrait, hovuivci, as we learn from JjsHre’s 
answer, was that of Powell hiUHeli, and is spoken 
of bv Leslie as “peihaps the best, as to likeness, 
lire ‘elnlde nt — a cognomen given to Newton h\ lus 
intimate fneuds— “his painted ” 

The letteis published m a w orlc which has recently 
made its appearance, “Leslie’s Autohiograjihieal 
Kecollections/’ from which the above passage is 
copied, show, as the editor, Air Torn Tuyloi, says, 

| “ the stiong attachment of Leslie, frying, and then 
‘set’ The ‘clulde’ is G. S Newton, now (1H3L) 
m the rapid development of Ins groat but short* 

; lived power, and materially influencing the colour 
j of Leslie, as is apparent from a comparison of ins 
earlier with hh later pictures, when Constable’s 
white chalk had got the bitter of him }i 

Newton’s last pic true at tin froyal Academy, of 
i which he was a member, was c ^belaid,’ painted m 
| 183.3 . rl was about this tune he exhibited symptoms 
| of deranged intellect, and these were soon followed by 
decided insanity, fiom winch he rceoveied only four 
days befoie his death, this ooeuned at Chelsea, m 
August, 1835. l>m mg this dink period ho was, how- 
ever, able occasionally to employ his pencil 
| His picture of the * Duenna,’ though a small and 
| comparatively unimportant work, is a good example 
of his style the subject illustrates the well-known 
proverb, “The couise of true love never did run 
smooth.” The young lady has been interrupted, by 
an uusympalhismg elderly watcher, m what was 
doubtless an agreeable convei matron with her lover 
at the window, from which she is moving away with 
unmistakable reluctance Tho Costume of the pci iod 
— m those days of capacious female draperies — 
gives to tho younger, figure an attenuated and stiff 
appearance, hut the expression and attitude well 
sustain the sentiment of the subject i the cider lady 
is a capital and picturesque study 

The f Duenna 1 is ■ in the lioynl Collection at 
Buckingham Palace, 
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TURNING POINTS IN THE L1YES 
OP GREAT AllTISTS 

No 1 — Elaxjuu ash tiie Gold Medal 

I!Y WAI.inn 1IIORN11URY, 

A l ItlOl Or “ TTHM-tll tU 1 AND riUMtU B,” AND “ ilBIlldt 
AlU BT&, rkoM DO .Ahru 10 a OHM It ” 

ImnoDOonoa' 

Joux Klavu ix, one of tlie greatest sculptois 
England lias produced, w as the son of a pool 
pi as t a iigure-makci, ami was bout in York, 
1753 Taken notice of as a poor, clever, 
invalid boy, of gieat piomise, and with a taste 
for Ait, by the Ttev Mi Mathew — as Nol- 
lekem Smith, that most delightful of all 
autiquainin Art-gossippei % tells us— he was 
cucouvaged to make designs from Homci, and 
fiom Greek plays Ilia fiist statue was an 
r Alexander the Great/ executed foi a Mi. 
Knight, in Portland Place Aftei his maniago 
with J\hss Denman, in 1789, the young sculptoi 
left Ins humble home in Wardoui SUoot, and 
went to Borne to study, incited, it is said, by 
that lnconigible old bachelor, Sir Joshua liey- 
nolds, waining him that when an aitist once 
man led, ho relinquished study, aud betook 
himself to manufacture and money-making — a 
biltei remark, but tiue, if taken with a gum 
or tw o of lestnctive salt 

The present scene is intended to depict the 
conceit and onoganoe of ?la\ man’s eaily youth 
On a certain occasion (1 781), w lien lie competed 
with one Engleheail, for the Academy’s gold 
medal, lie lost it entuely byius mtolciable self- 
con Qdence, and the dangeious contempt lie 
foolishly entei tamed of las adrasary His 
mortification and subsequent amendment— an 
amendment ihafc led linn at once to greatness — 

I have tried to i elate, in a qmn dramatic toim 
The incidents aie caielully founded on fact. 

SCENE I 

Tic Flax ti an Oijslei Supper 

A humble room m the house of Plaxman’a 
father — the plaster figure-seller m the Sti ttud, 
opposite Durham laid, the night of the pre- 
sentation of the gold medal at the Academy 
The suppei -table, glistening under the unusual 
light ot four tallow candles, groans with two 
piles of Golchchtei oysters, three cusp loaves, 
and some fiesh-smellmg pats ot counfciy but- 
tei, whose medallioned surfaces aie stamped 
with figures, beautiful as cameos — thanks to 
Mavmaii -junior. Thcie aie four guests pie- 
sent, besides the thoughtful old cast seller, and 
the chairman of the happy, and, of coutse (what 
fool doubts it?) tnuraphant evening, the young 
competitor for 

T m Gjrdat Aoaukmic Gold Medal, 
tins night to be presented. The patron of the 
Plaxmans, the liev. Mr Mathew, unfortunately 
could not come; bat Stotlund and Make aie 
both there, with two unknown artists, whom 
we will call A, and B> Before each one, on 
the snowy cloth, lies the top of an oyster 
, ban el, a rough glass-cloth, and a short, broad 
oysterdemfe ; for every one here m Liberty Hull 
helps himself, and is free and happy. 

The hero of tlie evening is a lame, thin strip- 


and having discovered a nest of water fanics 
inside its pearly cashet, is dreaming over it in 
a biown study Stothaid, gentle and kind, is 
pui suing the oyster opening with quiet success, 


“ Oli, piay tell it all tluougli, Mi Plaxman,” 
said Blake , “ I like to hem how deal hick got 
on " 

“Well, we wcie talking about the TioLghesc 


■ T i i 1 L 11 a l L » '' w I UUUUD HUU 1'Ul.gULBU 

auu Um oi opened mollusea (like washed-out and the Aidobiandmi, and so on, pleasantly 
peacocks tails, as Mr Maybe w so oleieily and enough, when who should give a little low 


idiiciUilly has it) lie spread before him 
Pi esently, as Sally^ entcis, blooming fiom 
the cold n\oi wind, with five pots of stout m 
silveiv pewter, fiom the “Thiee Cocked lints,” 
m Sdlisbiuy Sheet, the openas lay down then 


cough, quite down behind the eouutei, hut you, 
John lie was a poor little pale fellow on 
crutches then, Ml Stothaid, and thci e he was, 
seated in a baby chan, with a huge folio Yngil 
propped up on a big chan before lnm, on v Inch 


weapons, Blake yields up liis dream, Stothaid he had put ins little weak legs” 


laughs and points to his successes aud J and “I wish you wouldn’t go on, hithci ” breaks 
B desist fiom then Sisypluean labour , to them, m the hdo, lathci petulantly, “ w by am I 
with pioud self confidence, Elaxman junior, always to be lemmded of my mulches P” 
clapped on the back by Ins father, raises Ins “No, you wouldn’t think. Mi Blake, to see 
and shows a clcvei cancatuie di awing of J olm now— a gold medallist, and not unlikely to 
e gioup, which J and B say, with one be a great sculptor too one of these days— that 

lie was evui a poor cnpple; but there, God is 
s too bad, John!” good, and what I say is — well, John, I won’t, 


over his shoulders ; but he weans no powder, and 
despises wigs His coat is plain claret Colotu, 
and of almost Qu&kcriy simplicity. All but the 
hero are occupied; A mid B are spluttering 
about, m kindly, but ( vain, attempts to open 
the obdurate shell fish. Plaxmau senior, steal- 
ing now and then a glance of pride at the hero, 
Wlio leans back and sketches the group on the 
back of a letter, as fussily busy, spreading thick, 
bread and butter for the whole party, , Blake, 

, tjm and hps /opened, one cyiteft 

* < * dk ‘f A JwM H? P u / / f . uV y - 'i <3> ilfe ^ V 


all the gioup, which J and B say, with one 
voice, 

“ Is too bad, John 1 ” 


Now, with semicircular bites, blowing of it it nukes you angry, yet why should it ? — 


froth, sifting of sneezy pepper, and libations 
to Neptune of vinegai, the supper commences 
m earnest 

But bcfoie I lo port the conversation of men 
now dead, and so bieak the coafidence of Hades, 
let me diaw attention to two or three pro- 
fessional facts, not unimportant to those who 
would wish to view the scene once mote, and 
through my eyes 

The loom is a small room, with a hi own 
smoked ceiling, and with a glass door, giecn- 
cuitained, tlnough which you can catch occa- 
sional glimpses oi the white figures m the outer 
shop, met as m eternal and silent parliament 
There are all my old fi lends the caiclul bending 
Discobolus, with a quoit like a huge white bun 
in bis poising band , * Laocoou & Co ,’ involved 
m a very chancery suit of snakes , the c Dying 
Gladiatoi,’ conscious of death, and dying by 


So the levciend gentleman, looking kindly over 
the counter — foi the coughing Bad startled 
bun — asked John, ‘What book are you lead- 
ing, my little boy ?’ * A Latin one — Vu gilius 
Main,’ said John, using on lus caliches” 

“Theie you go again, tathu.” 

“Don’t, John; gne me another glass of 
stout c Tni tiying to learn Latm, Sir,’ said 
J olm f Indeed * ’ replied the ie\ orend gentle- 
man, quite pleased like, ‘ then I’ll bring you a 
Ilouce to-nionow;’ and so he did, and fiom 
that time to this he has been one of John's best 
friends ” 

“Got him the 'Alexander* to do foi Mi. 
Knight,” sa)s J 

“And the drawings foi Mr Cmtohley,” 
chimes in B 

“ When John was only six, I lcmerobcr him 
too/’ says Max man senior, with honest paternal 


thick sobs, the f Ycnus/ with the little doll- pude, “standing between Mr Smith’s knees, 
head; the r Apollo/ the dume dnncmg-nmsfccr ; aud looking at Ins antique seal Presently he 
the anonymous f Toiso/ with his paclced-u)) up with his little demure coaxing face, aud 
tiunlc, the ‘Wrestlers/ tangled togcihci in says to Smith, 1 Oh, Mi Smith, let me take a 
angry interlacement , the c Lighting Gladiatoi/ squeeze from your blue seal Bather often gives 


ready even to scale heaven, the c Apollmo/ 
fawn-liko and beautiful , the f Hercules,’ ex- 
hibiting- bis matchless muscles ; and the ( Anti- 
nous/ a fop trying to look the god, 

Nor, maced, is the siipper-ioom too without 
some oveiilowmgs of shop about it On the 
wall hangs a east of the huge arm of Michael 
Angelo’s ‘Moses/ over the aide-board aie 


me impressions, ami allows me to look at 
them when I’m not busy With my Delectus and 
Latin exercises 3 ” 

“Then he used to go io Batlibone Place, 
didn’t lie, Mi 1'TaximmP” says Stothaid, “and 
draw fiom Domei, while Mis. Mathew lead it 
to lam ” 

“Smcly, surely,” says the father, “John 


strung hands and skulls, and plaster studies of newer cared for toys, but put him down befoie 


the ‘Dying Alexander/ and Niobe, and the 
Diana On the mantelpiece slaie the grim 
heads of Yenis and Caracalla ; and over the 


a cast, and he would sit an hour at a time 
watching it.** 

“ Is not that Dying Alexander like f a lost 


sofa aie some anatomical studies of legs and spiiit/ honomed sn says Blake, suddenly, to 

arms, m sfciong action, and painted m dull blue TTaxman senior. 


and ied 

“ 1 wish, dear John,” said Elaxman senior, 
suddenly breaking from a discussion as to how 
many sovereigns the gold medal would weigh, 
“ that our dear friend, Mr Mathew, could be 
here to-night, to share oui pleasure and 
triumph ” 

* “lie is a clever man/’ said tlie victor, gulp- 
ing dowm an oyster, “ and gives nice parties, 
where one can really sec somebody ” 

“How well X remember that blessed day, 
John, when he came into mv shop—” 

“ More oysters, father broke in the Drove- 


“ I really never saw one, Mr Blake — by the 
bye, Sally, get out the spuds,” says the matter- 
oi-fact man to the usionaiy — “the spoons, 
Sally, and do mind the water boils ” 

“Now, Stothard, what do you think of my 
f Eury of Athamas ?* ” says the hcio, who feels 
it time to appear on the Mage “ Do you Blink 
jt really is my best walk, as all the fellows 
i seenr to say ?” 

“I do, Jack; full of the classical spirit, and 
animated with quite a j kliehael Ahgelesque 
spmt, though less violent/’ » < 

* ‘ But not tamo — not at all lame net- 


rent hero, dreading an old and, perhaps, what vously asks the self-crowned hero, 


might at this special juncture of success, be 
called rather a derogatory $toxy. 

“ J qst a fe w, J ohn W e liv cd in New Sii ept, 

! Oovout Garden; then, and he came with a 
( Cupid and Bsychc > that he vs anted mended $ I 
l remember Psyche’s right arm was broken. We 
were talking pleasantly enough about Home, 
i when—” 

“ 0)i never mind all that, father, ndw ; I no 
i longer require Bevei end Mx\ Mathew; Dm An 
| Academy gold medallist ; and besides p^ople^’ 


“ No, not the least tame; but^ » , * , l 
“ What biit?” - , » ,4 f 1 

“ Why I think the right leg of Athamas has , 
the patella a trifle too^A” / ' , ' 

i “No, just light p rather too 1 fyiglb B pos- 
sible ” ' f 

“ Oh, excellent J leg the best said d. \ 

“ By Jove, splendid leg/ 5 ybOi like ' 


Mm; Mr. m* 


m ' 
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—oil, ceitamly vuong about John’* kg , a k>w 
patella is a beauty , you see it in the * Upunu- 
nondas* of Apollo doius ” 

“I daic say, my deal sn, I am wrong/’ &aj& 
the defeated Stothaul amicably “I’m suie 
that John l nows a great deal mou about 
patdlas than 1 do, stall J — John, some nunc 
mown head and bultci. Thank jou ” 

“I met 3 )e Yue t lus morning / 9 sajs ike 
heio that is to be, "just by E\eta 'Change, and 
lie said to me, * Bkivman, you aie ct itam ot the 
gold medal 9 Now DeVcie u nevei wrong 
[ say, fathei, it isn’t seven yet, is it 9 I must 
be at the Academy by half-past seven ” 

“ No, John, it w ants tliutcen minutes Sally, 
get John some wata to -wash Ins hands; and 
sec if my nlvci -laced hat — my small one — will 
lit lnm ; wo must send the boy smait ” 

“But, by the by, John,” says the fat iiei, sud- 1 
denly knitting Ins blows, ioi moie senous 
thought and on higher things (han oysters, “ you. 
have been so busy all this blessed afternoon, 

1 unning up and down the Siiand, telling all youi 
fi muds about yout gold medal, that you have 
quite foi got to tell me how yon got on this 
morning at the Academy, modelling with Engl e- 
hearfc hefoie the Keeper, to piove yon leally 
did f the B my of Athamas’ yourself ” 

“ Who was Athamas ? ” says /i, melevantly 
“ Oh, a King of Thebes who went mad, to 
be sure , what a silly question l” says the heio, 
magnificently “Well, 1 T 1 tell you I and 
that stupid German fellow, Engleheail, met at 
the door of Somcuefc House just as the clock 
stiuck ten, £ How do you, Air Blngsinan ,f ” 
says he, with his nasty German biogne I 
replied, * Pictty well, sn, I thank yon/ in a 
high sort of manner, foL I wanted to show him 
Ins pi opei position And theic, do you know, 

father, the vulgarian had leally got a great 
lump of clay m a icd handkei chief, and Ins 
modelling tools wcie sticking onl oi Ins waist- 
coat pocket 1 ” 

“ rm a plain man myself,” says Blaxman 
semoi, “and I see 110 liaini in that , but he is a 
dull, plodding fellow By the by, John, just 
look at that atm of Moses; how it stands out 
against the wall Do you know I should like 
to see you get moic of the laige Angcdcsque 
maimer” 

“I don’t caie much foi Michael Angelo my- 
self, fathei , I prefer the Apollo by fai But 
to go on. Well, wo began , wo were to have 
four bouts, and the subject was ‘ CE dipus led 
by Antigone/ I and Engleheart agieeuig to 
snow each other our woik at the end of the 
two first hours I woiked away like a lion, 
brought the thing in shape 111 the time, got the 
composition and" attitudes all right , then oil 
I stepped to Engleheait’s stand, at the oilier 
end of the room ” 

“ Blake, poke the fhe, there’s a lad,” said 
Sfotliard , 

Blake, thinking he sees a devil staling out 
of a red coal, pokes meditatively. - 
“ I wish people wouldn’t keep interrupting 
one Well, when I got to Engleiieait, I found 
him with a bit of clay, like an unfinished can- 
dlestick, hefoie liim. Only think, father ! and 
the big German zany, with las head between 
Jus hands, was trying to think / 5 
*‘Avee la phisiognoraie d*un fnouton qui 
rave F 3) suggests Stoihaid, laughing. 

“By George, sir, he had not even com- 
menced, yet two whole hours gone, and I half 
finished, e Oh, Mi* Elagsman/ says he, 5 how 
difficult it is to do anything new in this old 
world f I dare say you find it so/ I said: 
ha I lm!” 

* Did you really/’ chime in the small para- 
sites, A and B* 

1 “ Giq you were very hatd on the German,” 
says the father, too lenient to the silly and 
rather unfeeling arrogance of the hero, 

' f CPIijit Engleiieait is an evil spirit of the 


Hunt chiss / 5 said Blake, suddenly looking up 
horn Ins meditations 

“ Oh, nonocusc, Blake,” saul Stothaul , “why, 
then, don’t vou (.ike spuds of the hist cla^s ,J ” 
pushing to lmn the bottle 

“1 shall ncvei, I suppose, he allowed by the 
talkative Mi Stothaul, to finish my stoiy 
Burnt that moment 1 knew the medal wim mine, 
though I must say the Kccpei said tlieic weie 
good points 111 Eiiglcli call’s CEdipus, but Ins 
Antigone w as a ineie little kitchen wench com- 
pai cd to my classical fignic 55 
“ (Echpus / 5 said Blake, giav ely, “ w as a good 
spmt of the occond class ” 

“ Oh, nonsense, Blake, do be quiet with youi 
classifications 1 Who gave you a look at hea- 
ven’s piue list?” 

i “The same man, John, who gave you the 
gold medal ” 

“John, John, that’s ‘a palpable lat 1 said the 

fathei , “who knows that we are not, aft 01 all, 
counting qul chickens hefoie they <u c hat died '■*” 
“No ! no t” choiua A and Ik, chinking thou 
spoons against their glasses 
“I wish Jolm would weai a piopei wig,” 
said Stothaid; “lie docs not look quite like a 
good spmt 111 Ins own lmh — at least so Blake 
says ” 

“ Oh, Stothaul, I didn’t say so 1 I shall give 
up wigs too, for they \me the invention of the 
evil spmts ” 

“ Chickens hefoie they he hatched,” sulked 
Jolm , “well I’m sme, iathci 1 peihaps you all 
think 1 had betfei not have tiled ” 

“No, Jolm, we don’t,” &a>s the fathei , “ only 
you me just a little too self confident, the best 
men may fail, you know I want to see youi 
touch m carving squaiei and bolder , I want 
more of the Donatello simplicity — moic of the 
giace of — •” 

“ Ob, I dme say, father , you want to see me 
Plndias and Della Itobbia, and Bet mm, alto- 
gether But I must be starting Wheic aic 
my lace lufiles, Sally, and fhe com l swoul ^ 
And tie up my ban again — tins libbon ib too 
loose. Whc le shall we keep the medal, father P” 
[John 1 elites to wash Ins hanth^ grandly , 
and with mi air of injured qtcatnew 
A And now John is gone, will you tell me, 
All Blaxman, who Athamas was, and all about 
him, for you see, fuewoilc-makmg for Yaux hall, 
though it cultivates the taste, does not leave 
one much time foi the classics. 

Fla r man senior {with an 0? atm ieal voice)* It 
is all 1 elated 111 Ovid’s “ Mctamoiplioses,” a 
book of great antiquity, and thoioughly to be 
relied on Athamas (the “ a” is short), the son 
of yEolus, was a lung of Thebes — Thebes, m 
Bccotia— and he mamed Ino, of whom Juno 
became jealous.” 

“ Why P” says inational A* 

“Ovid does not tell us; but the Greek gods 
seem to have been, of an unceitain and envious 
temper, and to have always got jealous of for- 
tunate people, such as millionnaires, and ladies 
with large families. So Juno, being, for this 
or that, jealous, sends Tisiphone, one of the 
Buries — fi 

“ Fourth class,” says Blake, anxiously 
“And afflicted liim with temporary madness, 
In tills state, suddenly springing from the 
bath, he imagines that Ino is a lioness, and her 
two childieit dangeious whelps Learchus, the 
younger, he seizes by the leg and clashes his 
hams out against a wall ; Mehceita, the eldest, 
Ino escapes with, and, hurling heiself with 
him from a cliff mto the sea, is turned into a 
marine deity*” 

“And nobly John treated It,” says A , rather 
ashamed of A* s ignorance, but not at all of Ins 
own* 

“Yes” said the father, “ho followed my 
advice I think judiciously in the general con- 
tour. Not that John is too modest, or veiy 
easily led. The attitude of Athamas is very 


fine one leg is flu own sharply foi waul, 1 Be 
otliei shamed behind , the hailoims, or fadoiS 
muscle, is beauiifullv shown on Urn lull tlugli 
iiio ligament of the light leg, too, fim ly Iclf, as 
like an ankle t it clasps luund mid rumpuses 
Hie spiingim* eouk ot the limb shouqly m mo- 
tion Oh, it is a timmph 1 Then the wav the 
fluid hangs, ‘•tiiigi.dmg, at his luck , b\ Jn/utei, 
jou can almost sue it mo\^ 1 That boy will 
one da} — ” 

Hi mIlI 1 r a\uw, i/i mil ( hm and <1 nlhn</ vdl' *ti ji il- 
anu', ami a»l f t \tuvj his < mini hut 

“Good Itye, fathei, and all l shall be back, 
bo^s, 111 leu minutes, with the gold medal ” 

1 tint 

“God ble^s and guaul him,” says tlic lather 

‘ Amen,” sajs Stothaul 

“Keep the evd spmts of the fouilli class 
specially fiom lmn, 0 Omnipotent,” praja 
Blake 

A cud B Thicc cheeis foi John BJa\man, 
the gold mecLdhat foi 1781 « 

SCEKK II 

Thi iuiduny Lectio c Jloom, Some) ^ i J/o t 

The dons in full dross, powder and gold, 
sw aids, and all otliei fnlals, aie seated m con- 
clave foi the dishibution ot pri/,es The Bulg- 
ing sea of students subsides mto silence us the 
Ihesident, leading fiom a list, says — 

“ The gold medal foi 17 — ” 

A buzz as Blaxman, a hltle late, fussily 
enteis, wipes his face, nods to a dozen 01 two 
fnendfe, and shakes some twenty oulfeti etched 
hands A buzz again, as the President, having 
mislaid the light paper, at last finds it, and 
begins reading The Keepei takes fi om the I able 
I fhe great sinning gold medal, and piepaies it 
foi the President to hand to the vieloi. A 
dead silence. 

(Bkesiduxt 'i cads in a dow 3 mechanical voice , 
cjtancu/cj up at Blwaian Engleiiisaet to 
pmm) his nails in a conic 1 ) 

“The gold medal foi 17 — , foi the be&l 
model of ‘The Bury of Athamas/ is given to 
{heiehe tales ninj))— given to Emm an Enolu- 
311? akt. At the same time the Council would 
obseivo that, m spite of some him y and ti lilmg 
faults, Air Blaxman’s woik, though not suffi- 
ciently learned and caieful, shows gicat talent/’ 

SCENE III 

The KrrrLB and an Acadimician 01 ev time v me, t/i tt 
muff sanctum at Some) s <. t House. 

Keepei . Well, do you know, Cotes, affci all 
though, like you, I am sorry for some things* 
I am glad Engleiieait got the “Goim,” though 
industiy is leally almost his only merit ; I think 
it will do that young man, Jolm Maxmnn, a 
world of good, and take a little of that insolent 
conceit out of t him. Why, he cams no meue 
for an Academician than — . Take some more 
wine, and Tilling the bell for another bottle 
There’s a deuced deal in that fellow \ and now 
he’ll work more, and talk less. ’Pon my word 
though, I couldn’t bear to see him mope out of 
the room when Engleheart, icd as file, strode 

E and took the medal fiom the President. 

ne, Tom, take the key of the cellar ^ and get 
two more of the Yellow Seal, take eaie of the 
candle, 

SCENE IV, 

The Oyster Supper at Vi axman senioi s again. Same ih a- 
main jmsonw as lerote. EnUr the hero, slon Ip, Ms 
coded hat ovei M& eyesjas hands deep m his pockets, 

Father {eagerly)* Well, Jolm. Hallo 1 Are 
you ill? What has happened? What 1 Not- 
ch? Not 1 Why— eh? 

The heio {quite cfiapfatteii)* Bather, I was 
a conceited jackanapes! Engleheart is twice 
as clever as' I am I Engleheart got the gold 
medal I I shall never do. anything! Til join 
Askew, firework-making— I’ll list— {hunk into 
an agony of Ucm), , 
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THE CATUTOL 


C I vs ?* 5 

*#so 


1 a\ paits of Iconic evidence moie distinctly and 
iS^Tnupifflittvdy the vicissitudes of time and change, 
t] mn ^j ie locality known foi centnues as the 


m the three beautiful Corinthian columns which have long been the subject of 

HOME, AIxD HER WORKS OE ARE aichreological discussion until my lately they weie consideied to be a poi- 

tion of the Temple of Jupitei Statoi, but more xeeent leseaich has led many 

anticjuauans to associate them with the Temple of Mmeiva Chalcidica, cieeted 
TART XI THE CAiuroL by Augustus in connection with the Cuna Julia At the farthei extremity of the 

1 w paits of Home evidence moie distinctly and ft* Sacm, and at a slioit distance fioin. it, on the lett, uses the noble mm of 

^aSfTimpiMMvdy the vicissitudes of time and change, the Coliseum many othei lums aie scattered about on both sides, mteimingled 

txJTy** than the locality known foi centimes as the with mole modem buildings , and beyond, the eye tiavels over the plain of 

^ \ J W Capitol, 01 Mons Capitol nun To the student of Latium, once the scene of many important histone events, but now the desolate 
^ ancient history tins spot recalls events that aie le- and deserted Campagm, through which the “ yellow Tibei ” wends its way 

nowned m stoiy — the Ueaeheivof Taipcia, and hei Still fmthei aie visible the lake and the modem town of Albano, with the 

Ea death trom the non pile of Sabine shields , the noble wooded heights which encompass the former , the plain known as "Hannibal's 
$j|? defence of Maicns Manlius, when, the Gauls attacked it, Camp,” seveial villages, and Castel Gandolfi, where the popes have a summer 
y aru q j! H subsequent execution at the place he so heroically P^ace , and the whole view 13 bounded by the range of the Sabmn and Latian 
VJ defended, the sacuficml offenngs of the Roman lulen, hills 

/ the triumphal processions of victorious commandeis , the Assuming, as the most leceut wnteis on Roman history non do, that much 

magnificent temples dedicated to the deities, and the other w ^at we had learned to considcv ns tudhs in the earliest annals of the people, 

stately edifices contubuting to the greatness of Consular and 13 httle else than fiction, yet how huge a portion is there left to dwell upon as 
imncml Rome all these objects and these incidents cuowd facts > and which thought can again summon into existence as we gaze on the 
in fi fU P mem nr v of the nast when we lead 01 talk of the old £ ias9 covered aiea of the Porum, and onwards into the f .11 -distant houaon 


^ eft ^ v tronl ^ ie uou I u * e Sabine shields , the noble 
\\f '£¥ defence of Maicns Manlms, when the Gauls attacked it, 


into the memory of the past when we lead 01 talk of the old 
“ 1 Capitol But — 

£ u ^vhci e is the rock of Tilumph, the high place 

f Where Rome embraced hei heroes ? wlieie the steep 

* ( Taipcmn? fittest goal of tre ison’s race , 

S The piomontory whence the Traitor’s Le ip 

( Cured all ambition Did the conquerors heap 

Then spoils heie * Yes , and in yon field below, 

A thousand > eais of silenced factions sfitep— 

The Foi urn m heie the imiuoital accents glow. 

And still the eloquent au bitathes — bums with Cicero " 

Notwithstanding the change ages have wi ought in the scene, there is no spot 
m Rome which ofleis a widen held foi thought, 01 presents a more ample dis- 
play of objects woithy of admnation Standing on the top of the towel called the 
“Tower of the Capitol,”— ' the Campidoyho , as it is now termed —the eye ranges 


Macaulay, in the preface to his “Lays of Ancient Rome,” says,— that “what 
is called the histoiy of the Kings and Consuls of Rome is, to a great extent, 
fabulous, few scholars have, since the time of Beaufort, ventured to deny It 
is certain that moie than thiee bundled and fifty years after the date ordinarily 
1 assigned for the foundation of the uty, the public 1 ecoids were, with scarcely au 
exception, destroyed by the Gauls. It is certain that the oldest annals of the 
commonwealth were compiled moie than a century and a half after this 
deduction of the records It is ceitam, thei efore, that the. great Latin writers 
of the Augustan age did not possess those malei ial*>, without which a trust- 
worthy account of the infancy of the lepublic could not possibly be flamed. 
Those w liters own, indeed, that the chronicles to which, they had access were 
filled with battles which weie never fought, and consuls that weie never 
inaugurated , and we have abundant pi oof that, in these chronicles, events of 




ovei a panoramic view on one side the city of the dead, on the other, that of I the greatest unpoi tan ce, such as the issue of the war with Porsena, and the issue 
the living , on one side all that of the wai with Biennus, weie 

lemains of the glory of the Cicsars, g rossl y nimepieaented. Under 

on the other, all which testifies to SA. tf JV- 1 -S these oucumstances, a wise man 

the power and granfiem of the 
Popes in front, palaces and tem- 
plea, and churches reaicd by the 
genius of Bi amante, Michel Angelo, 

Rttffaelle, and other great names , 
behind, apectiat columns, eiushed 
arches, mouldenngwalls, and mined || 
shnnes. 

« Ages and realms are crowded In this 


span, , , t 

This mountain, whoso oblltei ated plan 
The pyramid of empires pinnacled, 
Of glcnys gewgaws shining m the 
van, 

Till tlw sun’s rays wUU added flu mo 
were filled ” 

Let us ascend the towei, and ex- 
amine a little more in detail what 
comes within the lange of our 
vision Of the seven lulls which, 
constitute the well-known topogra- 
phical featui es of the "eternal 
city,” thiee, the most northern, aie 
covered with buildings of compa- 
ratively modem date, which also 
extend over the low lands, stretch- 
ing onwards to the Tiber, and 
beyond it; while on the other lorn 
stand all that remains of the ancient 
city> with a few edifices of more 
1 scent construction. We will look 
at these first* 

Almost beneath our feet lies the 
Roium, the heart, as it has been 
called, of old Rome , not because it 
was 111 the centre of the city, but 
on account of the national import- 
ance it assumed in the history of 
the people. That grand and mas- 
sive gateway immediately below, 
is the Aich of Sep Lunins 4 Seventy 
which a lme of stunted elm- trees 
connects, at the other etid ? with the 
arches of Titus and Constantine * 
Tins walk 01 avenue is the Via 
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of the wai with Biennus, weie 
grossly nnsiepiesented. Under 
these cuoumstances, a wise man 
will look with great suspicion on 
the legend which has come down 
to us. He will, perhaps, be in- 
clined to legard the puncca who 
aie said to have founded the civil 
andieligicma institutions of Rome, 
the son of Mars, and (lie husband 
of Egena, as mere mythological 
peiaonuges, of the same class with 
Perseus and Ixion As he diawa 
neaier and neater to the confines 
of authentic history he will be- 
come less and less hard of belief, 
be will admit that the most im- 
portant parts of the nairative have 
some foundation m truth , but ho 
will distmst almost all the details, 
not only because they seldom rest 
on any solid evidence, hut also be- 
cause he will constantly detect m 
them, even when they are within 
the limits of physical possibility, 
that peculiar cliaiacter,inoic easily 
understood than defined, which dis- 
tinguishes the creation of the ima- 
gination from the lealitiea of the 
world m which we live ” 

Yet it is far from pleasant to 
have all the romance of ancient 
Rome dispersed by the magic wand 
of the inexorable historian, who will 
not admit into his annals what ho 
has not good giotind for believing 
to be tiutlis; all those exciting 
and wonderful nairatives which 
even the exercises and impositions 
of our school days, and the stern, 
rub of our classical preceptor — 
mid a luu&, taskmaster we well le- 
niember our own to have been—* 
failed to rob of then: absorbing' 
interest; it* is not agreeable, , we 
say, to he now told that such in- 
cidents as the following, to quote 


Sacra 1 about midway, on the left of it, are the remains of the Temple of I Macaulay .again, are little else than poetical fictions —"The early history 


of the Arch of Sex crus is, the beautiful single column that, Byron sjfeahs of as 
11 The nameless column, vuth a buned base , ‘ , 


mtion, the fratricide # tho rape of the Sabine s , the death of 1 arpeia; the 
fall of Ilostns Ho&tdius; the struggle of Me ft us Curtius through the marsli ; 
■it. a viidEihw fnwi vmimfinf, nnd fhfihevelled hair, between, cheir.Jatheis 


** TUenamwaSS column, With a DunetiMse, , ™ * a TWtibmtn'Himr fathfii s 

, , , ^ , „ . n , , the women rushing, with tomraiment^nna dishevelled hair, between, cpeii javneis 

it has since been aseei tamed to be the Column of Phoeas Beyond this stand ^ ^sbaaiU, the nightly meetings of, Nmmi and the Nymph, by 

6re mu8tote4 
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lattd madness of Biutus , the ambiguous leply of the Delphian oiades to the may be >et seen m seveml places, neat the Poitti Salami, ami also m the grounds 
Taiqums, the wrougs of Lueietia, the Iieioie action of Horatius Codes, ot ol the Villa Hal henna and the Villa Negioni The Puli hum fjttni, m 
Sc t cvoIa, and ot Chrha, the battle of Kegillus, won by the anl of Castoi and mteient qnav, commenced bv Seivius Tullius, and completed bv Tmquunus 
Polliu, the defence of Ciemeu, the touching stoiy of Co no I an us , the still Superbus, may be very pioperly included with the kingh monuments, a con- 
moie touching story of Virginia, the wild legend about the diamine; of the siderable pait, composed ot huge blocks ol stone laid togdhci in the compact 


Alban lake, the combat between Valeuus Coivns and the gigantic Gaul — are 
among the many instances which will at once suggest themselves to ever} 
readei " 

Bnt allowing all these stones to be nothing more than fabulous inventions,— * 


Etruscan style, coi responding with the Vhnua J/<r / nna % is still m existtnee on 
the left bank of the Tibet, ncai the mouth ol the Vloaut 

The it mams of the Republican period, n o aO l ) — JO, aio more muneions 
Most of the public buildings cm ted m the eailiu pait ot the ionsitl.ii 


or, at least, fidions founded upon facts ol a somewhat sirmlai character, — Iheic government wcic destio)td In the fiotlis, when the) minded and ‘■a/ked flu 


is yet much of positive truth, which any one conversant with Homan histoiy 
will scaicely fail to remeinbu as he looks down hom tlie height of the Capitol j 
on the ruined space below, 01 waodeis on the Capitolme hill It was heie, he 


city, Ji c 38S, and there is no evidence of any cddiees bung eonslim tul 
which showed any gieat progiess in Ait till townids the last ft ntmy piuulmg 
the penod of the enipne Republican Home as it now exists is seen pnnei- 


lemembeia, that those ancient “coin-law leagueis,** the Giacchi, hatanauefi pally m the military roads, the aqueducts, the fcmiulations of seveinl buddings 
the populace, heie the eloquence of Ciceio, in the senate-house, drove Cntilme, which ate supposed to have been temples and theatres, and tmmeroiu tombs , 
the seciet conspuafcoi, into open icbellion , in the same edifice CJuisar yielded these latter ait in good picsei vation aud most mteu sting 


up Ins heioic life, pierced to the heart by the daggers of Biutus mid Ins | 
fellow assassins Along that Via 

San a passed Augustus (beam , 11 ushed ^ 

with hisvictoues over Antony, and ^ 

laden with the spoils of Ins Eastern 

conquests, Oat ortus, with Caiacfaeus ^ ' 

as his captive , Titus, with the spoils 

of Jerusalem , Tiajan with Ins Da- ^ ~ ! ~~ - 

cum trophies , and Constantine, the ^ ; 

fhsfc Christian monaich, after his ,W& ’ Sm^ M ImLV 

victory ovei Maxentms The ground 

upon whirh we are looking lias be- i Jr ; - 

come ballow ed by the blood of Chi is- > 
tianmaityis here St Paul is lepie- 
seated to have been beheaded, and 

St Peter crucified with Ins head jgBni 

downwards , while thousands, whose 

names have been lost to us, snffeied P n If 

agony and death, mulei the persecu- if 

turns ot the monster Ne io 'Within ' iSWjr/l? 1 

whioh, it. is said, lie employed the ^ 

captive Jews to elect, and maugu- 

of wild beasts m the gladmtonal 
shows— the Emperor Trajan caused 
the venerable St Ignatius to be de- 
vmued by animals, and the ti editions 

of the chuich aie filled w.th the l *^; - 

birth of Christ The remains which sta. vtn 

are supposed do belong to iheemliest 


- ,, ' < Whs 


T u. 'u I 
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Thciuloof the empeiois hik'd Home with hei noblest works o( Art \11 

which leimnii of them mesuitttud 
ovt>11 s I )a(e K l0rtT, d on which 
^.pW)W^ .w wo aie piesuined to he lookuur, and 

^ ’ /•//# mIR&k constitute those glonous nuns, in 

P -St **} f the Imm ol aiches, columns, tem- 
V ' J \ v pies, baths, &e , whuli for centimes 

• ' ' i *\ iMVe Mti acted I fie artist, the si holm , 

i! 1 1,( ’T ’\ und the autupui mn to the auuent 

ifi'P i 1 ? 4n?k 1 11 ^-reas of the w oi hi 

We will now tiun out hacks on 
- Ihia part of the ufy, and survey the" 

i %! ' i Inass edilh es u hit It constitutes 

-"Wl ! uHimi i' ^ If if K t^ modem Rome The to vvei on which 

fttnme somevv hat i n detail the ediiiee 

A panovaimc view of the city and the 

*"***• surrounding country. 
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10c' y.totrrti wno wtiM i»»* a v,rtn« m ■ Ain 4 1 ^ ciwvttucu puuiiM ou waicfl me cimaei ana me Temple or d 

S®«m Mhl 11^78^ »n.« M f Mlll i t,ns '/,i W.fJ, w as “larged by tdinus foruieily stood; and, uccoidmg to tiaditioa, is the met spot 

SZostlei St Petered Sb P»«l Tm* the , Bo ” 18b ^ f h8r e Bomatai bu.H hm asylum, or l efngo, foi any fug.tives fiom ntngh- 
trio Apostles M* Peter and Sfc Paid were cahhned m these oelh pn or to their homing states, to people Ins new Informed city thav fo worn imoWI «« 

execution j and it is not improbable, as it 19 well hnown that state pmoners Roman citizens, without oily questions being asked of their character or 
w 6 in ! mu ^ , w thcm > SaUusi distinetlv states that the Catiline conspirators antecedents. The pound between tho two Inolh 01 points was called Inter- 




Is, as Mr Q have 


mimosa for which it was former? T* Vb <1 pr v> u J' ,W,,UIU V' ULLiti U10U ‘ an isomeu atruowire oi a fortress- 

JLiA A fnv ‘ : I RA a S m p Latqmnius J nsmis, j? c. 016 , it has like character, surmounted by a lofty square tower of brink About the middle 

•2 ? i r °l , nm! y y ears * lu , 6 “PPfa to bo almost, if not quite, as i of the sixteenth century the smite with the Zteto of K 



pilasters, which suppoifc an eutablafcuie crowned with a 


ou the cornice of this is a row of 
statues ” At the base, between 
the branches of the steps, is 
a large fountain, eomkucted 
by Sixtus V , and ornamented 
with three statues j that m the 
centie, placed m a niche of the 
wall at the real, repiesents Mi- 
nerva, it was found at Com, 
but has no claim as a inento- 
nous waik of Ait the two 
others, which Hank the balus- 
trade, are of colossal size, and 
symbolical of the Nile and the 
Tiber The hgui es are recum- 
bent, and are of white marble * 
they weie found m the Colon n a 
gardens, among the ruins of the 
baths of Constantine, and are 
presumed to be of the time of 
the Antoninus, The interior of 
the palace has little worthy of 
notice, the principal apartments 
occupy the hist story. In the 
largest of this sufie of rooms, 
where the senators of Borne and 
the judges hold their court, arc 
statues, in marble, of Charles of 
Anjou, as a senator of the tint* 
teenth century, ,of Fan! ill., 
and Gregory Xllt: The 'base- 1 
menfc story ,» made the fifty- 
prison 

, The building, or projecting 
wing, on the north side of the 
Piazza^ is the Museum, or 
Museo Qa$ilolifto % erected from 
the designs of Michel Angelo, 
under the auspices of Taut III,, 
but not appioprmted to the 
purposes for which it is now 
used till abput the middle of , 


balustiade, and | enriched it m succession As a museum of scnlptuul art it is gicatly mfeiior 

to that of the Vatican, though 


fwL ~ 
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the last century, , The Popes 
Clement XtL, Benedict, X1V„ 


Clement XII L, and Plus 


— ... - the uoiks it contains are more 

1 nnmeious They consist of pic- 
:| turns, sculptuies, inscriptions 
t ou marble and lei i a-cotta, vases, 
j &c &c , and arc distnbufcd 
through seveial apaj tments bear- 
ing titles ftppiopuate to their 
contents, The u Chamber of 
Inscriptions” contains a collec- 
tion of coiibuiai and impend 
msciiptions, m n umbel about 
120, and comprising a period 
of 365 jeais of the Roman 
empire, from Tibeiius to Theo- 
dosius The ,c Chambei of the 
Sarcophagus” is so called fiom 
the maible saicophagus, in 
winch was the celebrated Bar- 
i beimi vase, now in the Bulish 

Museum, and known to us as 
I the u Poi tland V use,” i fi om its 

i being purchased by the Duke 

of Portland , The sarcophagus, 
winch is of maible, is cum- 
merited with fine baa reliefs of 
subjects taken Fiom the history 
of the Trojan war, it was dis* 
covered at a spot about three 
miles from Bo mo, on the roacl 
to Frascati, the undent Tusou- 
1 urn Tk e staircase leadin g ft Dm 
this suite of room$ to those ou 
the upper 1 story, five In numbeij 
is decoiated with the eelefnnted 
fragments of white marble, called, 
ihanla Qa$Mma } an ancient 
ground- plan of various- public 
buddings Besides these five 
chambers, theie is on the sum*? 
t , ...... $obx a kTg^gaBeyy containing 

virgin and cua#* ' * , - j lipmeiaps' statues, 'bmfiV and 

, ’ \ ' H 4 ’ mhir aulpni^dvVorks. 

VII, e specially > j ,jApho first apartiUynt, the sifitA' of cdjhJq tfp ".OKambci of the 
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Empeiora ” it contains seventy -six busts ot Roman, empciois and members of 
their lespcctivo families, both male and female, ananged in ehiouological 
oidei Passing thiough this, the visitoi enteis anothu loom, the “Clumbei 
of Philosophms,” containing altogether neaily eighty busU ot eminent Chech 
ami Roman sages, 
poets, and lustonans, 
with a few of the em- 
perors and other dis- 
tinguished pei son- 
ages the walla, like 
those of the fust 
chamber, ai c deeoi ated 
with has icltots The 
third room, called the 
"Saloon,” is a spa- 
cious apaitineut, in 
which are sevei al 
gi mips of sculptured 
hgmes, single statues, 
and busts, most, it 
not alt, of which have 
been exhumed from 
the rums ot Rome 
and the grounds m its 
vicinity The^Chum- 
lm of the Plum” 
comes next*, it is so 
called from a graceful 
statue of a faun stand- 
ing m the eeutie of 
the room on an alt at , 
it is executed m rosso 
anlieo, a valuable ma- 
teual, and was found 
at Hadrian^ villa, 

Among several ancient 
luscuplions fixed to 
the walls is one, en- 
graven on broiue, of 
a highly intei estmg 
character} it is the 
Ln Lr(jia> the ori- 
ginal decree of the 
senate by which the 
imperial government 
was coufened on Ves- 
pasian. A sarcopha- 
gus m this room do- 
mauds especial notice, 

Rhxman refeis to it 
m his lectures ab ex- 
hibiting one of the 
finest specimens of 
has reliefs he kucw 
of« the subject is a 
Greek soldier uuhoi s- 
rag an Amnion, while 
one ot these female 
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wamois grasps Ins hand and intercedes for her companion It was discovered 
about eight miles from Home, near the aqueduct called Aqua Viujo , 

But the fifth and last room of tins suite is that which ofieis the greatest 
attraction of any in the mu- 
seum} it is named the "Cham- 
ber of the Dying Glndwtoi,” 
from tlio celebuted statue 
which stands in the centre, as 
conspicuous from its position 
as ft is from its exquisite 
artistic beauty it was found 
at the JPorio d'Ango, the 
ancient seaport of Antiurn, 
by Cardinal Alban?, about the 
yeai 1770, This statue is so 
Well known, and has been the 
subject of so much comment, 
that any remarks heie would 
he quite superfluous It Will 
suffice to say that the title it 
has always bqi ne since its dis- 
covery, and winch it still bears, 
is now considered to be erro- 
neous ) and it seem s surprising 
that it should ever have been J ~ 

so designated by any conversant ^ 

With ancient Art and ancient 
history. That it is of the 
best period of Greek: Art no 

"one ever doubted, and this alone would take it hack to an era long 
antecedent to the introduction of gladiatorial contests, which, moreover , were 
unknown to the Greeks. The work is now universally recognised as the figure 
' ^ & wounded and dyjng, and is presumed to have formed one of a series 
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of figtues illustutiug the invasion of Giccte by the barbanc armies of Gaul 
The famous statue of Anlinous, calitd the u Antmous of the Capitol,” is also 
in this uparlment , it was dug up, with some otheis, from the mins of IhuhuiTs 
villa, near Tivoli, one of the most remarkable anlujuaiian lemams in Italy 

The Yung which 
faces the >11 wo i*t 
called the Polo zo rfA 
Vonsenaton The ex- 
ternal arcJulcettual 
features of tin two 
are exactly ai mil at , it 
receives Us n urn from 
its being the judt< ml 
court of tlu inauH- 
f rates, oi 

ton In the ushbule 
ami in the quadrangle 
to which it lends an* 
uumcioua seulptmed 
works the only one 
wc can find loom to 
notice is a line co- 
lossal stahie of Julius 
Cicsar, said to be the 
only original existing 
statue of the Gin pet oi 
The rooms ol the 
building aie decorated 
with wail palatines 
and filled with a great 
variety of seulptmes, 
in two or thiee aic a 
few oil pictures. The 
sculptures aie princi- 
pally busts ot cele- 
brated Italians There 
is also a galleiy of 
paintings, founded m 
the beginning of the 
last century, by jjeue- 
dict XIV 

The catalogue of pic- 
ture 8 includes about 
two bundled and 
thirty subjects, hut 
many of them ait* 
copies of paintings by 
artists of a second, 
arid even ol a thud, 
late order the viailoi 
will, howevci, find 
some which by their 
excellence must arie&t 
his attcntiou The 
Bolognese school is 
3 ep resented by the 
works ^ of Frnucitt, 
Guercino, Domeniehi- 

no, the Carracci, and Guido , the Venetian, by those of Titian and Paul 
Veronese; the Roman, by Perugmo, Pinturicehio, Caravaggio, Pietio do 
Cortona, and Gaiofolo, the .Florentine, by Sandro Botticelli ; the Blemish, 

by Rubens and Van Dyck , 
and the French, by Nicholas 
Ponssm, Claude, Rourgutgncm, 
and Mignard A few examples, 
in the form, of engravings, ai c 
iutioduced heie 
The first of these is a c St, 
CmiLU,* by Annibale Car- 
racci, a composition showing 
many of the excellencies which 
distinguish the branch of the 
eclectic school that arose at 
Bologna, under the able admi- 
nistration of this artud ami his 
relatives St. Oeoiha is per- 
forming on an organ; by her 
side stands mi ecclesiastic, 
habited^ in garments of the 
Carmelite order, and near the 
umliumont are the Virgin and 
_ Infant, who are attended by an 
angel t all of them Baton as if 
enchanted with the strums of 
the musician. The whole of 
these figures have a round ness 
of form aud a richness m the 

* - , v are characteristic of the school of the 

bctwam, an institution associated with so many Illustrious names. 

The next is f Sta. ReyrontoA.’ The history or legend forming the subject 
of this work may not be familiar to all opr readers, mid as the composition 



disposition of the draperies, which 
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cannot be peifedlv undeistoml wilhouf some ex- room, painted by Damele da Vollma, shows the 
plan.it ion, wc \m 11 give it in a few uorils Petiomlla Luimph oC the Consul Planus, after his victoiy 
is said to line bn n a vmng Roman mil, who was cuci the Cimbn, the sixth has a fue/c buuoimd- 
betjotheu to a noble ot bm own (ountiy during , in? the room , it was pm uted by Annibale Can acu, 
Ilis abscure fiom Rome foi a short time, bUc dicil , , ami represents the triumphs of Scipio Afucanus 
hei lovm, ou ih ro uin, would not credit hu death, The seventh m decorated with subjects illustrative 
am (imsed the lio.lv to be exhumed, to prove iU ot the Piumr Wots, but by whom they were painted 
tiutb it is this nuutenl whuh Gnmnno has is not huonn the names of Ra//i and Penmno 
pamlul, m wh.it many fonsulci as lus eh>f-d'tnme , hue bum mtnlioned m connection with them ° 
but winch is decidedly one ol the best pictures m Sji Ginige ffeid, in lus “Rome a Tom of 
the \r dleiy ot the Capitol, it it m not the finest many Ihys” gives a vivid dcscuption ot this 

Polio wing the example set by lUiihelle and main ediiuc, he says, — “ I once had an opportunity, m 
ot the sri eat punteis who nnmediateh succeeded j the wmtei of IS 10, of seeing the whole suite of 
him, Gun cm o has divided the subject into two the seven tliunbm of the 'Couseivatou to the 
paiU, totally distinct fiomcaih othei, yctbeaimga gicatc^t advantage when bnlluntly lighted by niubt, 
nlatue ftfttou In the lowei pent two stalwart and full ot company, on the occasion of a ball held 
hgmei me laismpf fiom the giave the body of the theic bj the pope’s speeial anthouty, foi the benefit 
dead virgin , lici betiothccl stands by, but his head » of the orphans of the pool Roman inhabitants who 
is turned away, as if he foaied the ecmfumation ot . dicdtlnceycmabefoie, of the clioleui Qnappioach- 
lns doubts seveial flames aie looking on, one of mg the Cnpitohne the scene outside was not less 
thorn, a mati o nl) -looking personage, appeals to sinking than the lutenoi of the palace, toi as the 
be weeping la the upper pait, PetiouiUa, accom- lure of carnages after pioceedmg through the dark, 
pamed l.j nngch and cliembs, is presumed to be mnqw stieets that lead fiorn the Com, emeigcd 
enteuug heaven, wheie she is received by the on the Foi tim, and advanced tow aids the carnage- 
Saviom The whole of Um is kept subordinate road, on the southern flank of the Tabulaiimn, pass- 


m lone to the lowei portion , but in both there aie | mg on the wav successive!) the Au*h ot beptimuis 


evidently meat expression and teeling in the single 
figure*, and much beauty in the composition of the 
respective groups The pielme was foi moil) in 
St Peter’s, where a mosaic copy now occupies its 
place 

'ihe 'Euhopa* is a eopy, but by no means a good 
one, of the famous pictuie h> Paul Veronese, in 
the Ducal Palau, Venice 01 the original of this, 
and of aiioI hci b) Vtiouese, * Venice ci owned b> 
Famr/ in the same edifice, Kinder savs, — '“Both 
aie lopmented m a manner win eh touches the 
heait of the spcefatoi like heroic music ” The 
pictme desnrbcH the mythological stoiy in llnee 
scenes in the foiegimmd, the daughtci of tire 
Plmmiuan king is sealed on the back ot the 
animal, while the attendants are ai ranging her 
lichly embroideiud lobes, and eupids aie bearing 
cbajilets of floweis to decorate the hull, and Ins 
rider , m the middle distance, she is being earned 
off towmds the sea-shoie, and m the distance we 
see lmi home away ovei the waters to hei future 
home The puneipal group is i emmkable for the 
giaceful disposition ot the figures, but evciy pint 
of the woik is of bo high a character, that it is 
gmiftlly admitted to be one of the master-pieces 
of this renowned Venetian pamtei 

The fouitli engraving is lrom Sandro Botticelli’s 


Scveius, the Temple of .Tupitei Touans, and the 
Temple of Foi tune, all these udebiated nuns, stand- 
ing between a buihaut display ot light above m 
the Picrza dt CampiOogho aud the eye of the 9pee- 
tatoi, in the daik foreground, rveic seen in differ cut 
points of view, aiul undci all manner of phases, 
that produced the most magnificent eflcct of elnai- 
oscuio The columns of foimci centimes thus io- 
fiectmg the light of torches on one side, and 
casting thou black shadows on the othei, became 
new and fiesh in appeal ance, and combined to form 
for the occasion, though detached mid belonging to 
different buddings, an enhance to the Pal icq of the 
Conservator t as grand and rmposing as if all were 
planted m Ihe most uniform, haimonious oidu, 5 ’ 

♦T VUES D\UORN£ 


APT IN SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
THE PROYINCES 


Eniviumair — Shilling Att-Unum societies ms 
extending noitluviuds Wo have befoio us a pro- 
spectus of the “ Peoples’ Art-Union of Scotland, " 
the object of which is “ to enlist the sympathies 


‘Virgin and CkimV throned m a laniUrapo. and | cf ftU cl » sbes 1U tho Potion of Scottish art” 

attended by St Mai tm and St Nicholas Botticelli 4” #n * the A’SrfFk' 

KMn , vi « t _ , , c , , , Aytoun, as elianmnn, the Kora riovoso ot Ldm- 

was a hloientmo painter of a eompaiatively ciuly bl J t | tl BUuktfood, aud ofheis of good loporfc 
period This picture has all the peculiarities of p u , e holdera will he allowed to choose then own 
composition and modo of treatment common with pmes from au\ public exhibition of works of Ait m 
the artists of the fifteenth realm y, especially in Scotland, sanctioned by the committee, who will 
then religious snhjcote, the composition is anauged also select, from tho best prints of the leading pub- 
with foi mal pi cci^eness, the drapettes, though ample, Ushers ill Cheat Britain, tho engravings to be 
fall nr stiff and conventional folds, aud the most distributed among the subscubeia. 

af-rr» ” " *" j r: 1 ' .'irss^Si'aaff.ssrss 

ihe pictuie, however, w a good specimen ot the jp u blm Society, on tho leooramendation of vauous 
Art ot the period to which it belongs Some cutics i 0V eis and owners of woiks of Ait, have deteimmed 

to hold an ‘Exhibition of the Fine and Ornamental 


have expressed a doubt of its being Botticelli's to hold an ‘Exhibition of the Fine and Ornamental 
woik, and ground Iheiv objection on the head of Arts,’ during May and the tin ee following months 
tho Vugm; which they consider too refined and of 186 K Tho object is to collect tbo ehefs-d'asuvr e 


delicate for this painter, 

Ou the preceding page is an engraving from a 
picture by Guercmo, called f Tnii FiattsrAi? Svrin., 3 
but we pay presume it to he nothing more than 
what with ns would be designated a “fnney por- 
trait, n or a portrait of some Italian lady then living, 
habited m a foreign costume it is certainly a most 
elegant figuia iu design and treatment* the attitude 
unrest ranmd aud natural, The expression refined yet 
thoughtful, 

Tho vniious fresco paintings on the walls of some 
of the apartments iu the T&lassza del Qomovvafori 
will well repay examination, though they cariuofc be 


: of painting and sculpture, and to exhibit them with 
drawings, engravings, photogiaphs, medals, objects 
of nt tit, elaborately -wrought plate, works m 
preomus stones and metals, in porcelain, silk, velvet, 
keo> tapestn, and works in which Ait foims a 
material element The guarantee fund, to cover 
the expenses iu the event of a defiueney m tho re- 
ceipts, wgs originally fixed at £5,000, but has already 
giowit to upWwte of £0,000 ” 

Tan Taiusk Geuuce on IVinrcuxmcK (Sxi.op), 
—The apse of this ehurch, recently improved in 
itd relative proportions under the directions of 
X, Iiivock, Fsq , architect (London), 1ms just been 
enriched b\ three superb Blamed glass windows, tho 
work of Messrs, "Warrington (London), who have 


windows of oui Giecmn oh ui dies Iu the cUuichie- 
feued to, like the edifice itselt, the window h are of 
the Couutkmn, or rather composite older Tlicj aie 
each moio than IS feet high ny upwiuds of 8 feet 
wide, semlcircuki at the top, and mono clear ex- 
! pause, without subdivisions b\ mullious or traceij 
The centre window is occupied by a pictuie of the 
‘Ascension/ the figuies neatly life-size The 
Sduout ascending is sunounded by gioups of beau- 
tiful angels, vocally and mstiumentalH engaged in 
my and praise, amidst clouds which aie biokon up 
by chotubs, not too evident, but amalgamating with 
them, and thus completing the upper oi aerial 
pmtion of tho pictuie The lower part is composed 
i of the eleven apostles, in attitudes of devout adoia- 
j Lon and astonishment, backed by an approptiate 
l landscape which giacefull) divides the uppei fiom 
the lo^ev part of the picture The borders which 
enclose the pu true consiat of characteristic columns 
on the aides, finely designed and colomed Cherubs 
nbo\e and below, bearing wieaths of mhly coloured 
fiurts and floweis, form a beautiful and impoitant 
accessory to the whole The side windows are less 
subject windows than the con tie, but are not less 
noli The treatment of each is alike, with the ex- 
ception that one contains a figuie of St Paul and 
tho othei of St Peter, neai ly the si/e of life, placed 
m yery ru-h inches surmounted by escalope From 
the soffits piocced bold and fiee foliage and clusteicrl 
fruit of the vine, appropriately emblematic m tho 
chancel of a Chmtuur cluuch The base is sup- 
ported by Cui yatides Sunoundmg these are beau- 
tiful enamelled panellings embellished by Ai abeeque 
ornaments, and subdivided by medallions, six m 
each window, the heads of the twelve apostles 
Exterior to all these occurs a border similar to that 
in the centre window, but in the ciicular paits at 
the top aio lecumbont angels holding crowns of 
glorv over the armorial attributes of SS Peter and 
Paul These fine windows possess the power and 
brilliancy of ancient glass, united with the highest 
oidci of drawing and composition, while m depth 
and solemnity of treatment they well become the 
position they occupy in the house of God Tire sub- 
Bcnbeia and parishioners of AV hit chinch, by whose 
voluntary offerings these beautiful works have been 
ejected, have the satisfaction of feeling that then 
libeiahtj has been well expended upon a style of 
decoration foi their parish cliuioh, which, is in good 
taste and feeling, and suggestive of holy and sonou3 
thoughts 

JftxnrLit — At this season of the yeai our provincial 
news is almost leatnoted to a record of the annual 
meetings of the various schools of Ait throughout 
the kingdom, when repents are lead, and speeches 
aio delivered, and puzes dwtiibu led, and balances — 
both monetai y and statistical — are struck, all setting 
iorth the condition of these institutions respectively 
In too man) instances we are compelled to notify — 
aud we do so with regret, mingled with smpufie it 
should be so — that while the statistical element is 
encouraging as regards tho increase of pupils and 
then pi ogress, the pecuniary condition is not ad- 
vanced in a co n expanding degree, but on the 
contrary, it is found to be letiogradmg. This 
appears to bo the case with the Exeter school, of 
which the laBt year’s r eport, submitted to a meeting 
of patrons and subscribers on the 27 th of December, 
is in our hands Fiom it we loam that the &ub 
soup Lou s have again fallen off, though the amount 
is not stated , still, it is satisfactory to know the 
institution is not in debt, but that a small balance 
to its ci edit is hold by the treasurer The average 
number of pupils m attendance during the past jear 
was about 150 In the public schools 251 pnpila 
weie examined, 130 of whom obtained prizes, being 
an nuciease of 25 over the )ear 1850, Tho head- 
master, Mr, Wig/eil, has rust retired fiom his post, 


considered as amoug the best examples of this style for So many years conti lbuted to the restoration of 

nf UVUn ^ 1 ^ 1 


of di eolation. The walls pf the first boom are 
eoveied with pietmes by the , Citvalie?e Giuseppe 
Cesarc, better known by the narhe of D v Arpmo > 
who lived m the that half of the sixteenth century. 
The subjects of his six paintings ate taken from tho 
early history of Rome The second chamber was 


this beautiful ai t Hithmto thmr fame has arisen 
from the coiigi inly and hai raony of their works m 
connection with the severe sfcilo adapted to Gothic 
architecture, The windows to which this notice 
refers prove that they are oqudlly capable of pro- 
ducing works of high Ait which, m drawing, 
grouping, and colouring, me not unworthy of corn- 


ornamented by % Laurefti, pupil of Sebastian del j p a ,- 190n some of the best wmlcs of the school of 
PiombOj with four subjects relating to the ancient j4LifMle, and which satisfactorily solve the problem , 
history of (be city dming the Republic, The third 1 as to tjie proper treatment of stamesd glass for th ( e 


sented the foi mer with a valuable gold watch find, 
dram, us a testimony of their appreciation of his 
services. Three years ago ho leceived from them a 
silver inkstand arid gold pencil-case. 

S rouiunuriGE — The last year r si'Gpoi£Df the School 
of Art m this town fcpoaku favouiably^of the ptogteas 
of the institution. Since the last meeting of (he 
council 152 Mudents had attended ,the classes at the 
cential school, and 622 had received instruction at 
public and private schools, makings total of 774 under 
instruction during the year,—- a laiger number, it 
was said, in ptopoihou to the inhfibUante (hop that* 
fuinmiiea by any town m tha United Kingdouit 
The expenses of the yeai were about the in- 
come, from subscriptions and other soupces, exceeded 
£1G5, leaving a balance of £32 m fayotir'Of th® 
school j but there k a building debt m it of £200 

Live iu 1 oom^-Tlie aintunt subsciibod to tho, Art- 
Union of the Livmppol Academy ryaBjabont £800 
The drawing tpok place early ^r.thb last inonth. 
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to tlic public, we mav bi u-tly reirmik that it wi 


, at IimsI. ouisht— to satisfy the most Kilned taste 


A Biuiu- notice of this edition of Bun) an* a nuom- i 
paiable woik appealed m oiu lust miiuhci , we I 
reem to it, for the pm pose of nitioduung some | 
examples of the lihstiations, with which Missis , 
lloutledgo and Co have supplied us oui lrnmiks I 
will, of ionise, have lefeience to these, the text of j 
the book has long aco passed entteism 
We pi evionsly observed, with lcspcit to the 
gcneial chaiaitei of Mi Watson’s designs, that they 
at once cany hack the mind to the peiiod ul which 
Banyan jived, the peasant and the uivahci, the 
housewife and the high-boi n dame, the soldiei and 
the divine, belong eithei to the age of Ghailes oi 
that of Ciomweli, but the pi evading type is Tiui- 
tan Thu e is an excellent specimen ol each ui the two 
hguies on these pages, * Formalist/ and £ Hypo* 
oris**— charaeteis to be found among religious ] 
pi o lessors in all deeds undei the canopy ot the | 
lietted ioof of the cathedial, and undei the plain 
whitewashed ceiling of the nouconfoi mint’s chapel, I 
the gad, the attitude, the expression of face, demon- | 
stiate the individual, while each is diawn iiom the | 
two classes just mentioned It is easy to iecou;nn»e 
the chmabman m the moustached flgiue, with his i 
long flowing lochs, rufted collai, and losetted shoes 1 
and the Puritan, m his strangely-cut, unailoi ned ■ 
gaih, his plain blond collar turned ovei a tightly- j 
fitting vest, mid his clasped hands, as if engaged in j 
mental devotion Such chaueten aie, unhappilv , t 
everywlieie to he found, and no darker spots me [ 
thpie on the surface of the social community, than j 
Ihey who assume a sanctity which is neithei ot the j 
heai t noi the life. j 

Theothei two illustrations lepiesent ‘ Talkative j 
in tub Alf-House/ and * Talk itivj Home,’ ; 
these ai e exceedingly clever designs They inculcate 

a lesson on intempuauen, his time, and what money 
he has, are passed among lus boon companions, with 
whom he is ready to talk on auy subject, so long as 
he is allowed to talk , the result of all this is seen i 
when be leaches home, m the tonified looks of lus 
wife, the quuriels ot Ins children, lus brawls with 
the domestics — the tieo is known hy its fruit 
Looking ora tho one bundled and ten woodcuts 
which enrich this edition of the “ PilgnnTa Pjo- 
gress/’ we feel bound to asseit that we know ot no 
artist, with the exception, perhaps, of Ah John 
Gilbeit, who would have executed such a task with 
such uuifoim excellence , the vanous scenes, no less 
than the individual character, have been thoioughly 
studied by Mr IVatsan, and the result w, without 
di awing any invidious eompauson between this 
volume and the many of hois which have pieceded 
it, that we know of none wheiem the lllustiations 
sue so completely and fullv identified with the per- 
sonages of the etoiy, as we see them hue. Among 
tho many to which we would direct attention, we 
would point out ‘Hmble’s lletiun to his own House/ 
and 1 Pliable Mocked after his Apostacy ’—both Full 
of Hogaithian humour, * Christian Knocking at the 
Gate’ — a single figme, capitally drawn, the attitude 
suggestive of timidity and doubt, ‘The Thite 
Shmmg Ones/ a pxetty group of angels, but the 
pioftle of Christian’s face, which is almost without 
fonn, is objectionable ; ( Chiistian instructed at the 
Palace Beautiful/ is a well composed subject, but 
wliy did Mr Watson place Christian with his back 
to the spectatoi P ‘The Valley of the Shadow of 
Death/ dark and horrible, might stand for the work 
<tf Blake ; ‘Faithful cuts, and is cut by, his Rela- 
tions/— a group of lloyahst Cavahm, ‘Lord Hate- , 
good/ and ‘Lady Peigmng’a Daughter/ two full- 
length portraits bf great power; ‘ By-ends and lus , 
3?>i ends/ every face a capital study , f Giant Despan j 
beats the PilgVitris / * Ignorance/ a Vandyke looking 
figure, hut conceit written on its face, f The Man ! 
with {he Muckrake/ &c , &c. 

A word of unqualified piaise i$ justly due to I 
Masai s Dalziel, foi tho excellent maimer in which ! 
they have eugi avdd these designs, 

, With respect to the maunei Ui which this edition 
of Bunyar/s great work is produced, and sent forth 


* Tub p/Lwihfs Brocket A Jfow Edition, with a 
Memoir, and Kotos, by George Of for Illustrated with 
one hundred and ton designs, by <L D Watson Engraved 
ori wood by the Brothers Balm! Published by Koufc- 
ledge* Warne, and JRoutledge, London and Now York. 
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Tho shoit Memoii, fiom the pen of Ml Oifm, is nr 1 lien gracefully and in a highlj nppreomlina 
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spirit; afcd the engravings klrodnced into this ittemotr, and which illustrate - incidents in the life of 
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Uit “ dicamci,’ aie not among llip kwt mteiesling in the volume Bunvan’b personal hiatorv, without 








lefeicncc to his writings as ailsmg out of it, is a remarkable one, both of them — his life and ins \\ 01 Is 



EXHIBITION- OF 
TIIE PHOTOGEAPirre SOCIETY 

Thu eighth exhibition oi pictuies by the mem 
bcis ot the Photogiaphic Society is now open, 
at the Gallery of the Society of Painters 111 
Watei Colours, Pall Mali East Theic is a 
| huge collection ot these sun-painted pictures, 
sufficiently laige, indeed, to persuade the 
obseivei, that ISbO was not the jeai of gloom 
that most peisons imagine it to have been 
Although luminous and calonflc lays may have 
been absoibed by the vapouiy clouds which 
hungovei oui islands, it is cjinte evident that 
a fan piopoition of the actinic radiations must 
have leached the lam-sodclcned eaitli Theic 
can be no lack of enthusiasm amongst photo- 
giapheis Notwithstanding the uneci taint y 
ot the past season, we peiceive that the 
camciiiobscma has pcnctiatcd the wildest 
moois, the most iron-bound coasts, the bleakest 
lulls, and the leeesscs of the flooded valleys 
The love of the ait 1 ms earned the photo- 
giaphei onwaid thiougli lams and stoims 
Indeed, we aie disposed to believe that many 
of the most stilling effects obsei v able m the 
pictuies exhibited, aie due to that beautiful 
tunspaiency of the at m osphei e u Inch follow s 
a peiiod of drenching lam, 

Oui catalogue mfouns us that 022 pictures 
aie cxhibitecf, but theie aie moic than this 
numbei of fiamcs, and many flames contain 
foui and si\ photographs Tins is a pioot of 
industry amongst the mcmbeis of the society, 
but, when we ask ourselves if there is any 
distinguishable advance in the ait, wc aie 
compelled to pause For scveial yeais we 
have seen photographs win cli have possessed 
all the qualities that maik the best of these 
chemical pictuies, m an eminent degiec 
Minuteness ot detail, sharpness of outline, 
aeiial peispcctive, fieedum fiom the conver- 
gence of peipendieulai lines, are mer its with 
which ve aie familial Tho pictmcs which 
Mi Bogei Fenton exhibits this year — many of 
them vciy beautiful — aie m no lespeefc aupe- 
1101 to photogiaphs exhibited by that gentle- 
man four 01 five yeais since The Cheddai 
Cliffs and the views at Lyumouth aie very 
charming, — perhaps Mr. Francis Bedfoid never 
produced moie peifeci works,— but we do not 
think them superior to many of the productions 
which Mi Llewellyn, Mi Sutton, and otlieis 
have shown us We were especially atti acted 
by Mr Bedford’s mteiiois The views of 
parts of Canterbury Catlicdial, of chosen bits 
of the Cathedrals of "Wells and Exetei, to- 
getbei with portions of St Maty Bedchflc 
Chinch, aie all of them valuable studies to the 
artist, tho architect, and the aichffiologist, but 
we have now before us views of the interim of 
St Mary Itcdchffe, taken full ten years smee 
by Mr Owen of Bristol, which aie m no le- 
spect inferior to them. So we might proceed 
fiom one class of subjects to another, showing, 
and we believe correctly, that there has not 
been any real advance in the photographic ait 
foi many years 

The facilities for pi educing pictuies, undei 
all circumstances, are far greater than they 
were. Every mechanical arrangement has re- 
ceived, it would appeal, the utmost amount of 
attention The physical appliances have been 
improved, and the chemistry of the art, pro- 
ducing extreme, sensibility to the solar in- 
fluences, has been carefully studied, lot we 
have not obtained pictures superior to tlio^e 
which marked the productions of the earlier 
exhibitions of the society. We cannot Explain 
■ this Has photography arrived at its maximum 
power ? Gan it not, by the aid of physical 


-have furnished subjects to some of the moat able commentators, without distinction, ol sect or creed, 


power f Gan it not, by the aid 0 i pnysicai 
science— by the optician’s skill,— or the „ che- 
mist’s experiments— be advanced higher p We 
believe much' may l yct be clones and we hope 
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the society will mtciesf itself 111 lifting the mt 
beyond that dull level of excellence m hick lias 
mailed the exhibitions fat be vend yeais 
It is not possible foi us, even wwe it desu 
able, to go tluouch the long list ot pi eductions, 
so much like each ollici, ami so noaily ic&em- 
blmg the photogi aplm which wc have seen in 
formei yeais Ponton n> good m Ins land- 
scapes, but we veiituK’ to ask him it lie lias 
been quite so ctueful as usual, Hedfoul de- ! 
selves pi .use, Oundall and Downes aie m no 
lespccts ^behind , Oaldcsi lias many beautiful 
studies, Maxwell Lytc lias pio\ed what can 
be done with mctagclatiuc , Ye i non Heath has 
wandeicd with advantage amidst, the woods of 
Devunslme James Mudd exhibits many pic- 
tuies — all of them excellent — many of them 
may be classed with the host photogLaphs ever 
pioduccd Maull and Polyblank icqune no 
advcitiscment foi then portraits, noi do the 
London Bfceicoscomc Company toi then steico- 
scopic views, Theio arc, as might be ex- 
pected, a ciowd of “ album poitiaits ” Those 
ot Her Majesty the Queen and the Royal ! 
Family, by May all, aie well-known, but we saw 1 
none supeiioi to the chosen few exhibited by 
the London Stereoscopic Society Tlicie aie 
some successful attempts, not so ambitious as 
many which Lake Puce and olheis have exhi- 
bited, in the dnection of subject pictures ‘ The 
Holiday m the Wood/ io the most successful 
of these, but the grouping indicates a deli 
cicncy ot aitistic feeling Some of the small 
and so called instantaneous pictures aie good, 
hut, with the extieme sensibility of the collo- 
dion pxoccss, when employed undei the best 
ossible conditions, wc ceitainly faucy that 
ettei lcsults ate to be obtained 
The Photogiaplnc Society dnected especial 
attention some few yeais since to the fixing of 
photogi dphs. This is a most important mattei, 
demanding still the cave of the soeieLy We 
have now before us photogi aphs wluch have 
been executed moie than twelve ym s, in winch 
llieie is not the slightest symptom of decay. 
We have others which have been pioduced 
within twelve months, which aie fading tapxdly. 
We have fiequcntly expressed our opinion that 
them is no leason why a photogiaph should 
not be rendeied as pcimanent as a water-coloui 
di awing These pictures need not neressauly 
fade , The cxpei icnecd eye can almost always 
certainly tell whether a photogiaph is fixed or 
not, We do not intend to say that a man so 
judging maynotbesometimes deceived, although 
within our expenence this is rarely the case. 
It is to the interest especially of the seller of a 
photograph, that it proves permanent If his 
pictures fade it shows caielessncss, and he loses 
Ills customers If the buyer of those chemical 
picLures finds, by and by, that he has a portfolio 
of “ mushing scenes 77 or of “fleeting images 77 
ho Will weaiy of collecting them, and return to 
less truthful, but to more enduring pioductions. 
Is it not possible for the society to give some 
guaianlcc, or to insist upon some guarantee, 
that the necessary amount of cave has been 
taken in washing the pictures sold from its 
walls? 

We advise our readers to pay this exhibition 
a visit, they will be much gratified ; there is a 
great variety of subjects, and many very beau- 
tiful works 

The solar rajs lmve pioduccd pictures which 
must ever strike the reflecting mind with 
wonder A power has been generated millions 
of miles beyond tins earth, '’winch flows, and 
gives life and beauty to it. That agency which 
combines and maintains a living organism, 
paints, by its occult power, a magic picture 
Every picture now hanging on the walls of the 
Photogiaplnc Exhibition, the result of chemical 
change in the hands of the photographer, fa 
directly due to a physical change Declining in 
the far distant Bun. ' • 


PHOTOGRAPHY, 

as i wpiovii) ion urn im/umruton oi noons 

It will be seen, upon lefanng to the immeimis 
papm which have, hom Unit to time, appealed m 
the Jil-Joinnal, on Photomaphy, that v\e weic 
amomrA the luit to urge the application of the solai 
pencil to the genual pm poses of hook illustration 
“The Period of Nature/* by All H Eos Talbot, 
was, we think, the fimt attempt , and “ Sunshine m 
tlio Country/* is, we believe, the last attempt made 
to sec me beautiful and huthtul illusliatums ot ualuio 
by photogi aphy toi book lllnMution Between 
the issue of these woiks we lmve had Piofessoi 
P10//1 Smyth’s woik on Tencufle, the ‘ Rumble 
m Bi litany,” the “ Steieoscopic Magazine/* and 
some few other piodnc tions which have been so 
illustrated We have not mentioned seveial wotka 
i from the Parisian pi esses, of a similar chaiactei, 
because we only dcbiie to diaw attention to some 
of the numerous advantages belonging to this peculnu 
method of lllustiatuig 

The delightful Buthfuluess of a good photogi aplue 
picture, gives it a value winch cannot be posscs&ed 
by any meidy aitistic pioduction The tiavellei, 
theiefoie, who piopeily — that is fully — avaiK him- 
self of the aif, gives to the leadei ot his liitvth a 
icali/ation of those scenes wlueh he deems of sufficient 
interest, which cannot by any othei method be 
obtained The photogi aphs ni the woik on Teuu ifte, 
and those in the book on Brittany, weic not of a 
veiy high chaiactei , yet how peifectly did they loll 
the. stoiy of the astionomer’s difficulties in placing 
his gteat equatoi ml above the clouds, and of the 
peculiftuties of living Brittany 111 contiasi with the 
charming remains of the ancient countiy 1 The 
peruliai chaiactei lstas of eveiy stone near the top 
of that strange mountain, on which lhofcssor Smyth 
had resolved to make Ins survey of the heavens, 
were pieserved so completely as to enable the geo 
logisfc to distinguish the mce shades of diilereuce 
existiug between, the rocks, 

In the ofhet woik quoted, the antiquanan, the 
i aielutect, the historian, and the philosopher, will 
liud much matter given foi inflection, which could 
not be conveyed 111 any othei way , since no human 
hand could copy the woiks of natiue, and the stores 
of Ait, in so pci feet a manna, or, by any effort, 
spume that feeling of enlnetiuth which imuks the 
photogiaplnc picture In books of tins class, or m 
such as would 1 epresent any of the phenomena of 
natuie, there is a value aiislng fiom. the ti uth fulness 
of the sun-defineated picture which is peculiarly its 
own To such pi 0 Auction a ns the "Sunshine 111 the 
Conntiy/* we have photogi aphy mtioduced as much 
for its beauty as foi its truth This book is veiy 
amply illuslialed by photographs taken by the late 
Mr Giundy, of Sutton Coldfield, near Birmingham ; 
and they show how peifectly, m the hands of an 
ailiat, the most delightful aspects of nature, with all 
the variations due to the influence of light and 
shadow, may be caught and pieseived The quiet 
of the fust picture, with its gioup of hzy cows, its 
languid stream and its unshaken ti ees, tells us how 
tine Cooper painted similar scenes; while another 
picture, f The Summei Bay/ 19 no less beautifully 
warm and dear , 

“ The held? have settled lo tlieh pastures gieem * 
"The Trout Etshei/’ the “Angler’s Song/* and 
Mary llowitBs charming “ Little Sti earns/* seem e 
for us photographs which 1 epresent, it may be, one of 
the most pictui esque of the many streams which flow 
thi ough fertile Devonshire, from Dartmoor to the sea 
— one of those little bits of quiet river scenery which 
distinguishes the Thames, the Kennet, and the Avon, 
and one of those xocky knolls with rushing waters— 

tt Dp m moutitam hollows wild. 

Fretting' like a peevish child, 

which mark the scenery of N01H1 Wales. There 
are numerous other equally beautiful photographs 
in this work, in illustialmii of the poets’, who 
have endeavoured to catch “ the still wild music* * of 
uatuie, in her own letrcats la this book, the poet 
leads you, hy the charm of his melodious utterance, 
and the photogiaph wins you to loiter on your way m 
contemplation of the truth which the sunshine shows 
you belongs to, the thoughts of those who cau find— 

" Tongues la trees, books in the running brooks, 
Salmons in stone*, and good in emy thing ” 


THE TURNER GALLERY 

calms Finn ‘ 

I 3 i>M ivfd )»v J Const i) I 

Cat its, its wooden pin and blight ydlovv sands, 1 

but es penally the LiUei, have lieqtinillv fm nuhwl ■ 

subjects to om inannr-paniteis 1U rontigmh to j 

the Engl lilt ( oast, as well a-« the pmtiu esque t inn at tu 1 

ol the locality, lendeiing it most alt 1 at live Both j 

Stanfield and Ed w aid Cooke lnue, if mu nunmiv j 

sous m light as to Him pit tuns, nui'-ul and j 

“woiked” in that patt ot the Channel Some ol j 

Baud Cox i most imutcilv seascapes (aim from the ( 

same qinulm , and Tiirmi has fill two 01 time 1 

noble paintings as muulb of ins visits lo the toad , 

of ihatue 

llis in voyage atioss the Oliauncl was at the 1 

f ommeneement of the jntsuii century , the pielme i 

whieli is line uimaved was evlnbitul at the Koval 
Academy m 18 U. 1 , mi del the title ot * Calais Ibei ! 
with Eum.li Poissaids piepaimg fin Sea — \n 
Mngfissh Packet aiming * Tuinei’s visit nut t have 
been paid dui mg the short interval of puan with 
Fiance, occasioned by the iicuty of Amiens, lSOi , 
otherwise, the piesenee of an English packet-boil 
in a Fi cncli hdibom, except as a pn/e, would be 
peifectly inexplicable A fi»u example of mm me 
painting Hum tins is, ne\c»r appeared from the pencil 
of any artist, while it takes rank with TunuCs 
best, though it is not altogether ftee horn the 
charge of uutiulhfulness to nature 3 u the hue 
of so heavy a stoim as the wind — shown by the 
position of the vessels* sails — ismging onwaids ovei 
the pun, it is sc nicely piobable that oven the haidy 
fishei men would venture out to sea, as they aie hue 
piepaiiug to do, and a small boat like the Eugfijh 
packet — the vessel with her head to the speelatoi ol 
the pictui q — woufil ceitainly “lay ovu** inueh moie 
than she does, with such a breadth of canvas opposed 
to the wind, and so heavy a sea — the lattci , by the w ay, 
not veiy usual m n harboiu, unless a liuuuane blows 
Yet these insignificant objections in no vvn\ deli act 
fiom the grandeur ot the composition, and the skill 
with which the mass of details is hi ought mte» an 
harmonious whole, by the adnuiablc ari augment of 
light and shade The left side, both sky and sea, is 
enveloped m blackness, the sunlight falls on the 
cenhc, latching Hie waves as they bieak against the 
wooden piles and the hull and sails of the ouhwud 
bound fishing smack, arid the tolling clouds above , 
and thus these tin ce central pot lions me eomitelid 
with each othei. To the light, the gen and sky 
show a half-tone ot sunlight, caused by the vavs 
lendeung the cloncla partially tiauspareut, and illu- 
minating the distance. 

The figures on the pier and m the boats aie 
drawn and painted with great cm e, ami wci 0 evidently 
well studied “from the life* 5 ’ the foi met are not 
idle ptomenadeife, but belong to the class whoso 
“ business is mgieat watei s ,: * — fishermen, their wives 
and childi en, some engaged with the produce of the 
sea, others, as the gioup of women leaning over the 
side of the pier, attending to the wants ol then 
husbands and bi olheis in the boat Not the len & t 
lemmkablc paits of the pietuic me the dead flat- 
fish, which are w oiulci fully Hue to nature. 

There exists a huge unfinished engraving — 01 it 
should rather ho said a few impressions only arc (0 
be met with, for the print was never published, ami 
the plate, we believe, has been dusttoyed— of tins 
picture, by Mr Imp ton, who 1 elated to Mr llmkm 
an anecdote arising out of these same fish “ While 
the engraving was m progress, Turner visited the 
engravei, to examine the plate, not having even Ins 
picture for Severn! years, ft is one of the darkest 
of las dmk early works; and has but little colour, 
except m the flatfish on the pier, in wlueh he has 
wi ought * pern ly hues like those of opnld Be stood 
bcfoie ilic picture foi some moments, and, pointing 
joyously to the fish, mnmked,— f They say that 
Turner can*!; colour 1 * and, laughing, turned away. 5 * 

And speaking of these Dutch plaice, wc me re* 
minded of Dutch painters, in connection with the 
"Calais Piei/ It seems that Turner in it has not 
altogether lost sight of Van der Velde ; the sky n 
treated in a way very similar to that which many 
of this aitisEs picfcuies show; hut the Dutchman 
never painted such a foreground as this, such life and 
action m the rolling suiges, such a *»fory m the 
gioup & that man % vessels and throng the jetty. 
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NATIONAL FLAGS OF ENGLAND 

THEIR HISTORY AND ASSOCIATIONS 

WITH A GLANCE AT TIIE PL AGS OP 
OTHER NATIONS. 

BY CHARLES BOUTELL, M A , 

AUTHOR Or A “MANUAL OP ERI1I9II ARCIH 01 OGY," 
“CURISmN MOMTMPNTS IN r NOLAND AND WALLS," “MONU- 
MFJiTAL UHABSLS AND SLABS," E1C , Lit, 


Part XV, — Miiitary Colours. 

The Military Plags of England, which are dis- 
tinguished and known as “Colours,” aie naturally 
divided into two great classes — * 

T Cavahy colon* and 
II* Infant* y colon) s 

The colours home by both aims of the seivice 
aie associated m a peculiai manner with the icgi- 
ments to which they may severally belong They 
aie the insignia of the regiments m then* individual 
and distinctive capacity, as well as collectively the 
liaus of the Bntisli army 

Precisely in accordance with the usage that pre- 
vails in the instance of the uniforms, appointments, 
and arms of our soldieis, the colours of British 
regiments aie subject to a constant succession of 
changes The actual devices, indeed, with which 
the colouis may be chaiged, lemain in each example 
the same, but the size, form, proportions, and 
decoiative accessories of all these mrlitaiy ensigns 
aie at the meicy of eveiy fiesh “regulation” from 
supreme authority At the piesent moment, a 
recent "regulation” has reduced the size of the 
regimental colours, added fringes to them, changed 
the foim of some of them, and substituted certain 
heraldic figuies in many cases for the apeai-heads 
which for a long time have invariably sui mounted 
the colour -staves 

The flags of oiu cavalry legunents, entitled 
“ standa) ds” are really hannei ? , foi, both in then 
form and gcneiul character they retain the pecu- 
liarities of those celebrated insignia of the knights 
of old These relics of mediaeval chivalry, lllusti ious 
in the inenrones of long past ages, still moic illus- 
trious m their associations with then own times, aie 
comparatively small m size, of a square shape, and 
strictly heialdio m then richly emblazoned charges 

Made of the richest materials, the coloui of these 
standards is determined by the coloui of the regi- 
mental facings, except the standards of the household 
bngade- — the 1st and 2nd Life-Guards and the 
Blues — which aie alt of enmson silk, stiff with 
embroidery. The pennon of the early knights long 



;| 9h standard or tou “ uncus. 1 * 


lingered amongst their successors undei the form of 
the guidon— a small swallow -tailed standard, which 
was associated with the regular standard m our 
cavahy regiments, until the last " regulation put 
in force the old custom of removing the pennon- 
points, and thus reduced the guidon to the square 
form of the standard. I may here obseive that 
the light cavalry regiments do not carr‘y regular 
standards, biit they have in their stead ensigns that 


aie attached to then kettle-drama. A standaid is 
home with each squadron of the heavy cavalry regi- 
ments, and in the Lde-Guauls and Blues with each 
tioop The household i egiments also have similar 
banncis attached, after the usage of the olden time, 
to then silver trumpets 

Upon these cavahy standards aie displayed vauous 
national devices, such as the Rose, Miami ock, and 
Thistle, with the Royal Crown, and numerous othei 
devices which have a special icfeiencc to circum- 
stances connected with each legiment The liuqi- 
mental Cyphei also, and Numbe > , and various Mot- 
toes aie introduced , and besides these devices, there 
appeal upon the standards the Regimental ITunouts 
— brief, but eminently signihcnnt legends, which at 
once reeoid and declare the most distinguished 
sei vices of each legiment The woids, Waterloo, 
Peninsula, Moultan, Alivval, Sobraon, Alma, 
In kerman, Sevastopol, Delhi, Lucknow, are 
examples of such “ Regimental Honours ” Ei- 
ample 98 is one ot the standards of the Royal 
IIoise-Gnaids Blue, or "Oxford Blues ” 

The flags of the British infantry are especially 
distinguished by the title of "Colouis,” each legi- 
ment having its own "pan of Colouis ” Both aie 
silken flags, considerably larger than the cavahy 
standards, though now of somewhat less dimensions 
than of yoie, and hinged They aie chaiged with 
appropriate mottoes and devices, and with the 
Honours, Cyphei, and Number of each legiment 

Of the two " Colouis” borne by each regiment of 
the line, one is the “ Queen* & Colon) ** and the 
other is the “Regimental Colon) ” the foimer is 
the Union .Tack, but the latter is ot the same colour 
with the legimental facings, thus these flags aie 
either red, blue, white, yellow, bull, gieen, oi black, 
and they always have a small Union-Jack placed at 
i the upper corner next to the staff 

In the regiments of the Guaids a singulai dis- 
tinction prevails in the colouis The "Queen's 
Coloui ” is of crimson, with the Royal Crown and 
Cyphei, and the regimental Device and Honouis, 
also sometimes with, and sometimes without, a small 
Union-Jack at the uppermost comer, and the 
“ Regimental Coloui ” is a simple Union- Jack Each 
company of the Guaid9 has, besides the colours of 
the legiment, a small banner attached particularly 
to itself, and chaiged with its own peculiar device 
and legend 

The Royal Aitillery, and the Rifle Brigade of the 
legular army do not carry Coloius. 

No "Regulation” has yet been promulgated with 
reference to the Colours of the Volunteer regiments 
Colours, however, m many instances have been both 
i given to them and accepted by them , and, without 
doubt, this magnificent force will not long be per- 
mitted to remain without "Regulation Colouis.” 
The oldest of tho Volunteer corps, the " Honourable 
Artillery Company of the City of London,” has its 
own time-honoured Colouis , the Militia regiments 
have "Colours,” and the Volunteers of the days of 
Waterloo had then* appropriate ensigns I may 
add, that the banner of the "National Rifle Asso- 
ciation” is blue, having upon a white circle the 
figures of an English archer of the Rohm Hood era 
and a rifleman of the present Victorian age— the 
admuable motto is Defence, Nor Defiance 

As characteristic examples of a "pair of Regi- 
mental Colouis,” T have given the “ Queen’s 
Colour” (99), and the " Regimental Colour” (100), 
of the Ei fill Regiment of the Lmo, or " Northumber- 
land Fusiliers” (vide p. 52). The Regimental Colour 
is gieen, and bears the Titlo and Number of the regi- 
ment, the Motto, Quo fata vacant , (“ wherever the 
fates may call”), the Regimental Devices — the St 
George and the Dragon, the Crowned Rose, and the 
Rose, Thistle and Shamiock, and a long smies of 
memorable "Honours.” Eoi these two colours, 
with the standaid of the Blues, I am indebted to 
the kindness of Mr McNair, of the Army and Navy 
Club, from whose beautiful drawings my engravings 
have been executed, Mr. McNair is prepaimg for 
publication a truly splendid work, worthy of national 
support, upon the “ Coloius of the British Army,” 
which will contain representations of the entire 
series of both Standards and Colours, printed in 
chromo-lithography in the highest style of the art, 
accompanied with historical and descriptive notices 
of singular interest, I gladly avail myself of a 
fitting Opportunity to notice the important t cha- 
racter of MivMcNak ? & work, tef record 1 my owq , 
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admiration of it, and to mvite to it the attention of 
the leadeis of the Att Jomnal 
Eiom the descnption that I have given of them, 
it is evident that then "Colours” piesent to the 
eyes of the soldiers of each legiment a living 
lecord of the lcnoun, and of what has won the 
renown, of their own coipq The services, the 
achievements, the histoiy, and the "Honours” of 
cacli legiment thus aie evei associated with the 
symbols of loyalty and patriotism, and with the 
glory of the entire ai my Accordingly, when our 
soldiers stand before then couutiymen at home, 
their "Colouis” proclaim how faithfully they have 
done then duty, and how well they have deserved 
the adorning gratitude of then country. And, 
whenevei theymaich out, at then country’s bidding, 
to stand m the front ot battle, in then "Colouis” 
our soldiers cany with them to the field the noblest of 
all most noble witnesses of their gallantly, — the most 
animating aud most heait-stuung also of all encou- 
ragements to emulate, and, if possible, even to surpass 
the illustrious deeds of the past 

I may here observe that the teim * Colours,” 
used in precisely the sense that w r e now use it, 
is at least as old as the time of Shakspere Thus, 
we lead in "King John,” Ad m Scene 2, (and, 
would that the woids could have been recently 
applied by us to our own " Colouis” in the Cnmea 
and in India !) — 

“ Oui Colours do ictuin In those same hands 
That did display them when v o first mai oil’d iorth " 

The same word recurs once in the 1st Scene, and 
twice in the 2nd Scene of the 5th Act of the same 
histoncal drama Again, m the " First Part of 
Henry VI nr Act iv Scene 2, there is this line,— 
" Prosper our Colows In this dangerous tight 1 " 

I may also refer to Act n. Scene 8 of Part rii. of 
the same drama 

Part XVI, — The Flags of other Nations 

In now glancing at the flags of othei nations, it 13 
necessary for me to observe that my present pur- 
pose does not extend beyond both a brief and a 
partial notice of some few of the moie important 
of these ensigns The space now at my disposal 
foibida even nn attempt to give a complete list of 
the "Plags of all Nations ” I may refer to a very 
copious and carefully executed chart, containing no 
fewer than one hundred and seventy-two coloured 
examples, published by Laurie of Fleet Street, and 
possibly I may hereafter myself enter more fully 
into tins division of my subject. 

The United States of America, A red flag, 
with six horizontal white stripes, and a blue " Jack” 
charged with thirty-two silver stars (101). The 
flag of the President is blue, and rfc is charged with. 



10 L UNITED ai’ATES, 


an eagle, bearing a shield paly of silver and red, 
with, a silver chief, and sowing towards a star- 
spangled aliy, 

France The tricolor (102), blue, white* aud red, 
the bine next the staff, the arrangement being' ver* 
ticai, The Imperial Standard is studded With golden 
bees, and on the white the armorial insignia of the 
enrpne are displayed The eaily flag of Prance 
bore the golden fleur*de-lys upon blue. . The flag of 
the Bdurbons was white* with the royal arpis upon 
a shield. ' • *i , r 

Belgium. A tricolor 0,03), black, - 

red, the arrangement hein^ the satae m ifi fhe Trench . 
tricolor anci t iTo hlholqh&g tetTd'the Mcdf, The 
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Belgian Sfcandaid bean the loyal aims upon the instead of being swallow- tailed, is m use in the 


yellow 

The NFTiirniLANTis A ti leoloi (10 1) , 1 cd, white, 
and blue, the airaugemeut being horizontal, and the 



raci chant seivicc The Hamah SUiuhud lesumblts 
the ensign (110), with the addition of the loyal 
aims upon a white squoic m the Lcntie 
It will be obseived that, in all these Continental 


gieen, white, and icd, the iiiungement the same us 
| m the Blench tneoloi, the eieeu being next to the 



1 tings which are chaiged with loyal aims, the 
j aimoml insignia are blazoned upon shields, and not 
led in chief The royal arms appear upon the displayed to toun the flag itself, as is the ease with 
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white in the Standard, 

SxvEifFN AVb Non WAT. The national flag of 
Sweden is blue, with a yellow cioss (105), and 'that 
of Noiway is led, with a blue cioss edged with 


oui own Koval Standaid (59) 



103 BELGIUM 


white (106), Precisely aftei the same manner as our 
mvn iu si Union-Jack (71) ivas foimed by the com- 
bination of the national ensigns of England (69) and 
Scotland (70), so the Union Blag of united Sweden 
aud Norway has resulted from the combination of 105 





9 f aff The white bears a led shield, chaiged with 


Sardinia, ox rathci Iialy A tncolor (111), | a silvei cioss, and surmounted by a loyul mown 
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As the national ensign of united Italy, long may Sardinian merchant flag is the same, without the 
this noble flag wave ovei the country of an en- mown The flag of the island is while, with a 
lightened, prospeious, and happy people 1 The narrow red cioss, and m each quaitw their is a 
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l0G ^n ap P° ars ml0 7* fhG Swedish ensign 
w the old flag of Sweden with the Union, as in 108 
The Norseman, ensign (109) has the same Union 
with the old flag of Norway The two Koval 
stand aids the same, with the royal achievement 
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shield, which la ci owned arid e mulcted by the collai 
of the Piussmn outer with its jewel 
Austru A red flag with a bioad horizontal 
stripe of white, and having tlua stupe charged with 

\ 



a shield bearing the same device within a miaow 
boi du of gold, and having the imperial cypher 
this shield appeals upon the while stripe, and above 


it, on the led, is the nnpcnal ciown (11,3) The 
meichant ensigu ia the same without the shield and 
the ciown, but having m then stead the imperial 
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cypher upon the white stiipe The Tmpenal 
Staudaid of Austna is of a butt eoloui, and upon 
it is displayed a black eagle having two beads, 1 



both of them crowned, and holding a swoid and a 
globe Above the eagle is a thud ciown, and the 
imperial bud itself is ehaiged with the Austuan 


shield of arms, with the collai a and jewels of the 
oiders of the empne The whole is enclosed within 
a boidei of black, buff, blue, and red 



Russia, A white flag with a narrow eross-saltire 
(113) The Russian merchant ensign is a tncolor, 
white, blue, and red, the arrangement bemghoi lzontal. 


and the bine being in the eentie The Standard of 
Russia is yellow, upon which is displayed a two- 
necked black eagle, clowned like the Austrian 



eagle, holding a sceptic and a globe, and charged 
with a red shield hearing St. George and the Dragon, 
and encircled with the golden collar of the Russian 
order, 

Spain, A Rag divided horizontally into three 


compartments, the upper anti the lower being red, 
and the central compartment, which in width is 
equal to the other two, being yellow. Upon the 
yellow, near the staff, an oval surmounted with a 
royal crown is charged with q golden castle on red. 


impaling a l cd lion l am pant on w lute (Castile and 
Leon) (111) The Spanish meichant flag is yellow, 
is ith two bioad houzontal bais ol led The Staudaid 
of Spam displays the loyal anna, m the same man- 
ii ci as our own Royal Standtud displays the arms of 
the Dinted Kingdom Thcieis also another Spanish 
Standard, whuh is white, aud has thero\al aims 
upon n shield within a collai, and stn mounted by a 
mown 

Pokiugal A light blue and white flag (115), 
the division being veitical, and the blue next to the 
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stuti Tn the centie of the flag is a red shield, sur- 
mounted by a crown, and beru mg seven small castles 
ol gold , also having upon a second shield of pie- 
tenee, which is white, live small black squares set 
in the form of a cross, each squaie bemg charged 
with five white loundcto set saltnewise The 
Standard of Portugal beais the same shield t \nd 



crown upon led The flag of the Poi tuguese coaster 
is gieen, with four horizontal white stripes. 

IJanovle The English red ensign (81), with a 
white hoi sc upon a red squaie in the midst of the 
Union The Ilunovermn Standard is red with the 
white horse 

Switzerland, A red flag (110), with a white 
cross couped at its evti emities 

Diverge A bine flag with a white cross, charged 
with a crown, and a squaie lozengy black and white. 



The merchant ensign. (117) is white, with four hori- 
zontal blue stripes, and at the uppermost corn si, 
next to the staff, it has a blue “Jack/* ehaiged with 
a white cross. 

Brazil A green flag charged with a large yellow 
lozenge, upon which ia emblazoned the Brazilian 
armorial device upon a shield snmoraited by a 
crown, and supported m either side by a branch of 
the coffee and the tobacco plants,, the staple pro- 
duce of the country. , . , 

The Ratal Mmim is white,- charged with the 
arms of the Papacy. 
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Tubkfa A ied flag, w ith a sil vei ( i cseent and st.u 
of eight points (118) The Turkish Standaid is ied, 
and has tlaee golden descents upon a giceu oval 
The flags ot Tuikisli muchants and Ottoman 
Cheeks me sevcially red with a bioad giccii hori- 
zontal stupe, and red, with a stmilai stupe of blue 
Egipt Grifeu, with a bioad hon/ontal stupe of 
yellow. 

Part XVI 1 — Tim Associations, or Tin 
National Slags oi Engtand 
The Amciations msepauble fiom the flags of 
England, claim a few vvoids of distinct and special 
notice, m bunging these jiapeis to a conclusion 
In common with all othei flags, oui English 
ensigns, banneis, and standaids are symbols ot the 
highest oidei In then abstiact chaiacter and 
acceptation, they aie suggestive m the highest 
degiec. They may be regarded, accoidmgly, as 
poetic expressions of the utmost powei The 
marvellous influence of symbolical association is 
demonstrated iu a remaikablc rnannei, when a 
comparison is instituted between the eomineicml 
value of a flag as a piece of silk or buntiner, and 
its flgui alive importance as an. “ensign,” a “coloui,” 
or ft “ standard ” In the one case it is to be pui- 
chased for a certain number of shillings m pounds, 
while m the othei case the preeionsness of the flag 
becomes beyond all puce, and men scenic its safety 
with their hvee Both the Roman eagle-bearci ot 
the Tenth Legion, and the young English ensign of 
the 63rd Regiment, uudei stood and felt the lull 
force of the symbolical associations oi flags, and so 
also did their comrades It was the same with 
those good soldieis around whose dead bodies the 
“colours” entrusted to then keeping weie found 
firmly tied, as they lay upon the field of Watei loo It 
was the same with the heioic Captain of the Tonnadt, 
who, with his dying bieath, ordeicd the French 
ensign to be nailed to his ship's mast at the Kile 
It is leeoided of the conquer oi of Sunde that he 
had m his camp, during his famous campaign, a 
regiment of Bengal mtantiy which had lately been 
dtsgiaced in consequence of mutiny, aud had been 
deprived of its colours that legimeut was per* 
mitted to win back, under Sir Charles Napiei, the 
lost symbols of then honour. On one memorable 
occasion, when volunteers were called for to aiorm 
the almost inaccessible hill-fortresa of Trukkee, one 
hundred men of the 64th regiment stepped forward 
m aflence. “ Soldiers of the 64th,” said the geneial 
to them, * youi colours are on yonder hill ** And 
on that hill they won again their colours. These 
men weie as well able as their commander himself 
to appreciate the associations of the English flag 


icfei to the facts, that “new colour's” are “con- 
srciated” before then presentation to any ic- 
jrunent, and that the ronsccialed flags aie pre- 
sented bv a lady — foi, both aie decplv siguiluant 
actions, both aie iclus of caily eluvalious usage, 
both declare at once the high honour and the un- 
sullied puuty of the national flags ot England, and 
then association with our deepest and waimcst 
feelings and oui most chcn&hed aflections 

But there aie othei associations which aie con- 
veyed by oui national flags through then i onnec- 
tion with peisons, events, and uieumbtaneeb 
Regai ded m tins light, oui flags cany us with 
them, in proud remembrance, over the whole uoihl 
The Aictic aud Antai ctic seas the great oceans of 
the east and west, the Muhteuaneuu, the Baltic, 
the Black Sea, — here to oui flags we may apply 
the wouls of the noble poet — 

“ Far as the inceze cu» boat, the hi limn to mi, 

Sunoy then cuipue, and behold thtu homt 1 * 

We may almost add the next couplet, with n similar 
application ol the lines — 

•* These aie then lealms, no limit*, to then swaj , 

Out flag the saptio all who meet o 1 »l> " 

Our flags aie the symbols of the honour and the 
achievements of oui regiments and oui ships, — the 
personal symbols also of the exploits, the fame, aud 
the individuality ot oui lieioes. The Union-Jack, 
which, at his funeral, covered the remains of Nelson, 
was legal ded m tins light bv the old seamen, who, 
by an involuntaiy aud simultaneous impulse, lent 
it into fiaginenls, and then thrust those fugmeuts 
into then bosoms as ifhrs of St Net so a 

Our flags aie the symbols also of England herself, 
— the symbols ot England's struggles, her viefones, 
and her glones, — the symbols of her important 
eias and events, and of hei present position amongst 
the nations of the world. The piesenee of our flags 
Carnes us to Lucknow ami Delhi, to Xiikeunan and 
the Alma, to Waterloo and the Peninsula, to Trafal- 
gai and St Vincent , and it then bids us pass on, in 
thought, with Abercrornby to Egypt, with Wolfe to 
Quebec., to Blenheim with Mailboioiigli, with Blake 
to the times of the civil wars, with Drake to the 
discomfiture of the Armada, misnamed “invincible,” 
to Elodden with Surrey, with Ilemy V. to Agin- 
court, to Creasy with the Black Pi nice, to the 
Crusades with Richaid the lion-hearted, to the 
gallant though djsastious struggle of Harold against 
the Norman invaders, and so on, thiongh the tunes 
of the Danes and the Saxons and the Homans, back 
once moie to the days ot Cornu and his legions. 

In peace, too, no less than in war, as symbols of 
England, English flags me crowded with the associa- 
tions of illustiious memories. Thus legarded, oui 
flags appear to pass befoie us m review eveiy bul- 


ls always well to keep in mind the achievements 
and the htioes of Peace, the achievements and the. 
heioes of Ait and Science and Liteiatuie and 
Philosophy, the heiocb ut Politics anl Statesman- 
ship and Diplomacy, and, though last named f.u 
fiom least m woith, the htioes of Rehmon It h, 
indeed, a beautiful, a cheeimg, and a glmious 
asputot the associations ot otu nalmnal flaers, when 
they blend mto one gi and nub utt fliat ha*> <om- 
bmed to place Eiuflimtl in the tininent position she 
occupies amongst the nation*., and when tlmv mute 
vieu) ,iauif that slimes the bnghtestm the biography 
of England into one gland English biolherhoml 
So eompleleh, again, are otu flags, m national 
symbols, identified with «■», that tiny are almost 
mv nimbly amounted with the enterprise , the ex- 
ploits, and euu the euentnntie» (when of an 
enterpiisuig chaid(tei) of individual Englishmen 
Thus, the diaiaetirwlic reeoul of having hut sealed 
the Peteu Buffo Mountain m the MtuuiLiis, was the 
planting the Union Jack upon its wflitaiy oust , 
and, in like maunct, the same ensign, displayed fiom 
their summits, announced the presence of English- 
men on the ley peaks of Mont ilium, and on the 
uppermost stones of the Pyramids ot (ihi/eh, and of 
Pompey’s Pdlai at Alexandria 
To adduce one other example of the sentiment in- 
spired by an English flag thiongh the imp revive 
mid touching agency ot association, —I know nothing 
that has aflected English liearts with moie thullmg 
interest than that fio/en boat-flag, which the gal- 
lant Mi Clmtoiik bio ught bark to England, amongst 
the lehea of the lost and the lamented Eratrklm 
Expedition And yet, much moie than a motive* 
for deep and admit mg sympathy is associated with 
that Aictie ensign . fm, if it telh touchingly the 
fate of the heroic baud who Gained it till they fell 
and died m those awful solitudes, it also declares 
that they shaied their dutiful heroism with com- 
rades no less devoted than themselves Comiadea 
will still survive to take a becoming part m sustain- 
ing the lenown of the glorious eusign of their 
country, and who will not fail, by the blessing of 
Heaven, to transmit to succeeding generations, us 
then noblest mheiitance, the same genuine English 
feeling which animates themselves 1 Thus, when- 
ever the woida of the poet may be ful/iUed m time 
to come, and Englishmen “again** may “ launch 
then glonous standard to meet anotkei foe*,’* wo 
rely WLth confidence, as of old, that 

u m of mi flag of Engl mil shall j ot terrific burn, 

Till Uumrei s tumbled night doput, and the star of 
peace lotuin " * A 

The associations of that “meteor flag” aud the 
memories inseparable from Us presence, will ever 
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and, like him, they showed that they knew how 
to estimate ife at its true worth, ‘it has been 
the same also m innumerable other instances . 
Other such examples, however, are not needed to 
illustrate The maimer 1 in which the symbolical 
character of flags is understood, and their associa- 
tions m felt. But it may be well simply to 
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secure its honour, and save it from sharing in any 
degree hi the evanescence of meteoric brilliancy. 
K now shines bnghtly, os it has long shone 5 aud 
brightly as ever it will continue to shine, so long 
ae Englishmen feel and appreciate ita associations, — 
so long, that is, as England herself can command the 
dutiful and devoted affection of her sons. 
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Ax Ait-Union is an association winch necessauly 
possesses, and ought always to exercise, a twofold 
influence upon Ait Its office is, that is to say, as 
well to cheush and to elevate some peculiar ex- 
picssion of Ait, as to cultivate and lefinc the public 
taste tlnough a widch extended diffusion of genuine 
woils of Ait The Ait-Union, which now is 
thoiougliiy established in connection with the 
Cm stal Pdlace, comes beloie the public and bases its 
claim foi suppoit upon the fact that it fulfils faithfully 
its twofold duty This institution, indeed, dilfeis 
flora all othcia of its oidei in the impoitant cucum- 
stance, that it identifies its own opeiations, and 
consequently ils own success, with the encourage- 
ment which it gives to the highest achievements of 
ceramic ait The picscntation works of the Civstal 
Palace Aifc-Umon, executed expressly and solely foi it, 
aie all of them ceramic, and they aio fuither dis- 
tinguished by then giving, in every instance, at least 
a full equivalent in money -value foL the entu e amount 
of the subscuption This is effected tlnough the 
action of that pnnciple of association and combi- 
nation, which accomplishes so many of the most 
important objects of the picsent day Thus the 
subscubeis to the Ciystal Palace Ait Union receive 
a piescntation woik equal in value to theu substrip- 
tion , they aic enabled to select it fiom a series , and 
so excellent are the an alignments that the piescn- 
tdtion works aic available at once foi dLstnbnlion 
to the subset ibeiB, piovidcd that the subscnptions 
be made early m the jcai 

The piescutation woiks, which now claim from us 
a cotdial expicssion of 0111 appioval and admnation, 
and to which vve desue to dnect the attention of our 
leaders, compuse statuettes and busts m oeiannc 
statuaiy and Ptuiaii, with various fictile vases, taz/i, 
and similar objects These me the piodactions that 
maintain ceiamic ait iu a high position, and also 
tend continually to laisc it still highei Like hoises 
of the puicsfc blood, they tell beneficially upon the 
entuo race, They keep up an advanced standai d in 
their own depaitment of Ait, and m then very 
natuie they aie essentially aspning It follows as 
an inevitable consequence that a vast influence for 
good lesults fiom such an institution as this Ait- 
Umon The statuettes and busts aie beginning to 
constitute an important gioup, and must ho regarded 
as effecting foi the woiks of the sculptoi what 
cngiavtng does foi pictures Both aie translations 
of the noblest pioduclions of aitists , and both admit 
of being 1 endued in a manner altogelhei competent 
to do full justice to the ongmals, which they repio- 
duce, multiply, and send in evciy duection through 
the length and bieadth of the count] y The plastic | 
sculptuio of the Ciystal Palace Ait-Union is 
eminently beautiful in itself, and it acts with a 
power peculiarly its own in advancing the best 
mteiests of the sculptoi 5 s ait The works executed 
m Pauati and ceramic statuary now produced are j 
tiuly exquisite examples of delicacy, combined with , 
effectiveness in their rendering of the sculptoi ’s | 
embodied thoughts : 

The piesent is the thiid season of the Ciystal 
Palace Ai fc-Umon, Its third list of presentation 
works oompuses, as before, sueh as are adapted to 
the varying amounts of subscriptions, fiom a single 
guinea to live guineas, They aie twenty-one m 
number, exclusive of photographs and stereographs, 
and are produced by Copeland, ICen and Bums, 
Wedgwood, and Battam and Son, from original 
compositions by W. Caldei Marshall, PA, and 
other aitists of equally distinguished reputation. 
Of the twenty-one works twelve are open for 
selection by subscribers of a single guinea, Wo 
may add that the works of the ttvo former years 
are also still available, but only “ so long as copies 
of them aic remaining in stock.” It will be seen 
that the council have not provided so large a number 
of presentation works this year as they did twelve 
months ago in this decision they have shown a 
wise and judicious appreciation of the value of 
concentrating their resources. Their piesent woiks 
present an abundant vaiicty of subjects, and at the 
same time they evince the careful thoughtfulness 
which has been bestowed m an equal measure upon 
them all, The one guinea presentation works aic 
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busts of "CEnonc” and “Emd” (the "Bind the 
fan and good” ot the “Iilvlh ofc the King”), aftci 
Odder Mai shall, busts of‘ Peace and Mm, ’ aftu 
Dm ham , six vases ot vauous diniactei and design, 
including one adnmablo lepiodnctiou of a Gitco- 
Etiuscau “ Ilydua,” ot exquisite foim, one mna- 
menlal biackct m ceiamic statumv , and a plateau, 
which lepioduces in the happiest manner the rally 
blue and while jaspu "Wedgwood wait Poi sub- 
scribers of two guinea* thue me the foiu busts 
above specified, with nimble pedestal , and clinch- 
ments m accessorial gilding, and a slight pmtial 
tinting, executed with a cautious delicacy that dis- 
auns cnticism, while it commands admnation, even 
if it fails to establish a tecognition of the legitimacy 
of coloiu in sculptuie This class of subscubeis 
also has Rafiaelle Monti’s * Bndc,’ a veiled bust of 
gieat beauty, and woiuhoubly executed, and a 
louud ilowei -stand, with apeifoiatcd covei , executed 
in white and gold, and also m white aud blue, with 
gilding, aftei the mannci of Lucca della Bobbin 
The special work for subscubeis of thice guineas is 
a peifoiatcd flowei -basket, on a pedestal, with a 
gioup of reclining Cupids — a tiuly thaiming woik, 
and a peifect maivcl of sculptuie in a plastic male- 
nul The Cupids aie m the soft creamy Panan, 
and the flowci-stukl itself in a delicate poicelam of 
pine while, couched with gold We would suggest 
that most effectnc vaneties of this beautiful woik 
might be pioduecd by lendeiing the bodv of the 
stand m a pale tena-cotta, and also in a "Wedgwood 
blue ja9pei, the figures lcmaming as at present m 
the Panan Subsciibers of fi\ e guineas ( ike tliose 
of two and three guineas) may select vauous woiks 
to the amount of their subscuption, 01 they tau 
choose between a statuette (10 inches high) oi ‘The 
Toilet,’ after Caldei Mai shall, most skilfully executed 
by Copeland in his ceiamic stalmuy, and a \Tedg- 
wood vase (lli inches high), which demonstrates 
the giatifymg fad that the spuit of the English 
Pahssy suivive3 amongst those who still beai his 
honouied name The two Wedgwood works m the 
foregoing list arc altogethei new, and w r e congra- 
tulate the count 1 of this Ait-TJmon on then having 
been the means of pioducnig them they are the 
best of " Wedgwood memouals,” and in themsdves 
are most expiessivc exponents of the high excel- 
lence of the fictile ait of the present Victonan age 
We shall not add any fuither expression of com- 
mendation of those x^oiks which we have enume- 
lafed, but shall content ourse'ves wuth uiging 
strenuously the duty of joining au institution winch 
offeis such " jnateuai guarantees ” of its own woilbi- 
ness, and especially we advise an eat ly subset ?j)~ 
iion, tliat the council may have time foi lealismg 
then piojects, and foi dong full justice to then 
subscubeis, to themselves, and to Ait A \ r ery 
considerable space ot time is absolutely necessary 
for the effective production of such ceramic woiks 
as those which the Crystal Palace Ait Union offeis 
to its subscribers, and lienee it follows that this 
institution relies for its success no less upon ctpompt 
than vjjoji a mtlely extended svppoit 

One cucumstance connected with the opeiations 
of this Ait-Umon duung the past ^ear we may 
notice, with (as we hope) a beneficial effect We 
refer to the number of the subscubeis of the second 
season, which did not very greatly exceed the 5,000 
of the first season, whereas a considerable increase 
upon the fust year’s numbers might perhaps have 
been reasonably expected It is well that it should 
be distinctly understood that the council—nioie 
than satisfied with their fust subscuption list- 
last yeai deteunmed to devote their eneigiea rather 
to the utmost possible exaltation of the practical 
character of their institution, than to its full deve- 
lopment in the matter of subscribers This last 
object can only be accomplished through the instru- 
mentality of a comprehensive system of local agen- 
cies, which necessarily must involve very considerable 
cost Hitherto the woik of the local agents hns 
been almost, if not altogether, a labour of love, and 
the council have not even attempted, to enlist the 
services of pci sous who Were not icady to jom 
them simply as lovers of Ait. The time is now 
come foi* the initiation of a course of action, from 
which the working of the Crystal Palace Art-Union 
may be developed m great * strength ; and we feel 
assured that the council will prove tbemselve? to be 
altogether equal to every duty which may devolve 
upon them* 
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lx compauaon with almost evei \ otlici subject which 
comes into the domain ot Ait, the study ot engiavcd 
nuns finds veiv Kir to dnect then attention to it, foi 
even the numibmafisl geneially limits lus lesearchts 
to coins and medals This is lather mnttci ot siu- 
pnse, if we beai in ninul the lmioucal no less than 
the aLtistic value of the woiks of the ancient gem 
ongiavcis, and also that this coimtiy possesses a 
laigu nuinbei ot them than any othci European 
nation Tine, they aie not all accessible to eveiy 
student, manv bung m the hands of pavateeollcrtois, 
such as the Duke of Devonshnc, the Duke of Mail- 
boiough, Loid Lorn] csboio ugh, the family of the late 
Mi Uaielh, Mi Pulskj , and otheis , but the Bntish 
Museum contains many line and laie specimens, 
which will fully lepay a careful examination 

The eailirst histoiy ot the glyptic ait is lost m 
Egyptian daiknoss that it was piactised m the time 
ot Moses is pi oi ed by the Scnptmc m oids, foi we 
lead that he xxas commanded to “make a plate ot 
pine* e,ohl, and giavc upon it like the engravings oi 
a signet,” and Moses himself speaks of Be/ulcel, 
the son ot Un, as a man “filled with the spurt ot 
God, m wisdom, in uudei standing, and in knowledge, 
and in all ununei of woikmanship, and to devise 
curious woiks, to woik m gold, andm silver, anil in 
biass, and m the cuffing of stone y,” &c, Mi King 
notices, os a singulai fact, that none ot the old Greek 
wnteis speak ot the mvcntoi of the vauous piocesses 
of gem engiaving, and adds, — "This silence on the 
part ot the Gieek mjlhogiapheib, always icady as 
thevweie to claim for then own countijmen the 
ci edit ot cveiv discoveiy oi invention in science oi 
manufactuies, even when evidently due to foieignen, 
and meiely naturalized aud peifected in the Hellenic 
soil, sufficiently pioves both the Onental origin of 
Bus art * 111(1 its comparatively recent inti eduction 
into Giccce and Italy ” 

Mi lung's volume ti eats the whole subject in a 
full and compiehensne maunei, he divides it into 
four general heads—Mateunls gems themselves — 
Ait the different styles — Subjects — Mystic pio- 
peities of gems and then sigils These sections, 
each of which is replete with most instructive and 
mteiesting details, is preceded by a heatise on gem 
cngiaving, fiom winch w r e make au extinct, as 
healing on the ait as practised m this country, and 
showing its picsent state on the continent — 

“The few English gem cngraveis who have ever 
attained to any cclebnty, all fioimshed during the 
ldttei half of the eighteenth centuiy it will suffice 
to name Blown, Wrav, Mai chant, and Bmch Their 
works, all in iidagho, though fine and conettlv 
drawn, are nevertheless much mfcnoi to those of 
the contempoiarv Italian school, the last of whom, 
Pisfiucci, survived till within a few yeais With 
him, and Guornctti at Rome, the ait may be said 
to have expned, as far as regards the execution of 
woike displaying equal genius, and commanding 
similar pnccSjWiLh the chefs-d'cmme of painting and 
sculptuie. Even at Home all that survives of this 
once so numeious profession are a few mechanics, 
lather than aitists, who manufacture the cameo 
onyx studs so laigely purchased by the visitors— 
meie trade articles, finished off by the dozen at the 
lowest qiossible expenditure of time aud labour, 
some who still forge to Older the mediocre antique 
mlagli, and the only class making any pretension to 
taste and skill, the cutters of camel m shell, Thus 
the art of engraving designs upon hard and precious 
materials may be said now to hare dosed its career 
of thirty centimes in the same phase in which it 
started at the first dawn of civilisation, when the 
Egyptian first fashioned his scarab out of the soft 
steaehist, lus first essay being a work m relief, 
intended forstimgmg on the necklace or bracelet j 
so, m our times, the Roman shell-camei, of an 
equally valueless substance, and designed for similar 
ornaments, alone preserve a faint shadow of the 
departed glories of thO glyptic art.” 

Till the commencement of the present century, or 
till a few years afterwards, the eagerness for possess* 


* Akcique (Kms ; ftielr origin* esq?, and. value as inter- 
preters of ancient history * end as JfMimtive of ancient 
Anti w4h hints to gem collectors' £y' the Bev. C. W. 
Bing, M.Am Bellow of TritiUy College, Oumbridgc, Pub- 
lished by J. Mmray* LMdom , 1 1 
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mg these cngiaved gems was almost, it not quite, is 
gieat as pictmc collecting has since become 

“ 11 is a smgulai fact, consul ei me how completed 
thi 3 taste had become cxtuict in England dating the 
last foity \ eai s, that at no pi emus pmoil had il 
pi evaded to sruh an extent, both hue and in the 
other pints of Km ope, as dm mg the last halt of the 
pieraling centtuv and the commencement ot the 
picseut Nevei btfene had camci of impoitaiice 
letthed such extiaoi dm cii v pnccs (witness the Uag- 
meut ftscnhed to Apollouides and put chased by the 
Duke of Jlailboiongh lioui Stosdi fin one thousand 
guineas) , and I he pun ci pal gems of tho cabinets 
fonned dating the same yeais aie Known to have 
been aequued at sums falling not far fehmtof the 
above in magnitude, I have lately seen a cameo of 
Homan woik, and that by no menus of the highest 
01 dei, u Roma mowned bv Victory, foi which the 
Empires Josephine, lieiself a eolleetoi, paid ten 
thousand fianes , and at ha command Demon, then 
dncctoi of the Tmpdiulo, selected from the 

gems thcie pieseived a sufficient number to form a 
complete panne for the weai of this unfoitunate 
lady, the vciy impel solution of leffned and elegant 
extiavagauce These gems, although mounted m a 
anile of ornaments intended by then origin to foiru 
apait of the crown jewch of Fiance, nevu i everted 
to the Pans Cabinet of Antiques aftei the fall of the 
ctnpuss, but weie, subsequently to hei decease, dis- 
pel sed amongst tho various collections of Euiopean 
amateurs ” 

As in the case of the derlens o.i of the value of 
old pu trues, so also m that of antique gems, the 
cause is to be attnbnied, m a gioafc measme, to the 
fiaudiilent practices of deuta, who cuculated Inigo 
numbciB of piofcssed antiques. Of tlm, Mr, King 
xemaiKs, tho “celebrated” PomatowsKy collection 
may be oiled as the most glaiing example Tlie 
deception, especially wheic, as m many instances 
tlie artists’ names wcie forged, was extremely difficult 
of detection, and thus mcxpei icnced amateurs weio 
frequently defrauded of large sums Other causes 
have also been \n operation, winch me refeued to in 
the volume hefoie us , not the least important, how- 
ever, is fashion, which has atti acted into otheL 
channels the taste of Ait -collcctoi 3 
The importance of these Arfc-w oi Ks to the student 
of auoicnt hwtoiy is indisputable* — 

“To the archaeologist, ot the lnrpnrer into the 
usages of domestic life amongst the ancients, en 
giaved gems aie invaluable authorities, supplying as 
they do the mo*t authentic details of the foi ms and 
construction of nmumeuible articles connected with 
the uses of war, of navigation, of ichgious i ites, of the 
games of the ciicus and the aieua, and of the festivals 
and representations of the stage, with the costume, 
masks, and all the other acecssones of the scenic 
pci foi mance* Let any one, though totally uuversed 
in this depaitmenfc of antique knowledge, cast lus 
ejo over a good collection of impressions from gein«, 
and he will be both surprised and delighted, if a 
classical scholar, to perceive how much light is 
thrown upon ancient customs hy tho picluies which 
will there faithfully offer themselves to his view 
There he will sep llic various pieces of the armoui of 
the ancient Greek or Etruscan warrior, carefully 
made out m their minutest details, The obscure 
subject of construction of tho undent tiineme lias 
been principally elucidated by the representations 
thus handed down to our times j whilst the various 
exercises, scenes, and games of the pataka, the 
theatre, and the circus, will be found abundantly 
illusfci ateil by tho most instructive examples,** 

To those who have never investigated this biauch 
of Art, the numerous illustrations scattered through 
this volume will afford a very adequate idea of Us 
beauty* do less than of the historic value which is 
associated with it In many instances these gems 
supply tho place of sculptured works, so that the 
miniature productions of the artists of antiquity 
oftentimes stand fm th with an importance as pro- 
minent as the grander works of bionze nml marble, 
bequeathed to us by the anoints. Jtfi\ King’s 
elaborate and learned trnitisc fills a vacuum m tie 
ArMitmture of f he coimtiy, which all students of 
archeology will j ejiofeo to possess, and of Which they 
must long have fqit tlm need 4 none of so recondite 
and cqmpiehon3ive a character has hitherto been 
published among us, 


THE AET-HNION OF GLASGOW. 

"VTr leceivcd, too late to appeal in om hist nurnhei, 

.i httti tiom Mi KuLlon, who till vny lecently 
held tlie post ot siuUaiy to the Ait Union ol Glas- 
gow The coinmuuu dl ton pmpoita to be a leplv 
to some jemaiks published m the J> t-Jotn eat foi 
Nuvtmboi last, and whuli that gentleman considus 
a reflection on his nunaimraenb of the society 
There aie sevnal leasons why vve do not punt his 
lcttci m full, tust, it is nmicccwu ily peisond 
tow rads the wntei of the aiticlo m question, and to 
om selves foi admitting it into om columns, sctomllv, 
it would occupy a space longei than that wl could 
affbid to a mattci not of gencutl mtciest, and 
thudly, it has, as we have hcaul, ah wul y appealed m 
one of the Glasgow new spapei s We are quite w illmg, 
liowevu, to allow Mi ludston to speak foi himself, 
so faL ns to iccoul such pails of his letter as seem 
to us the moat necessaiy to his exculpation In 
enteung upon the mattci at all we had no peisoual 
feeling against lum, but simply fultilled what we 
couoideied a public duty, fiom the statements whuh 
leached us, without lespect of persona — 

“The amount of deficiency which leqnued the 
committee to sub&cnbe foi 200 sh.ues was in uo 
way due to any act oi owns non of mine 

“Then veiy recent knowledge of tho to, 000 de- 
ficiency dates fiom the beginning ot 1858, when the 
losses of the society that had gradually boeu ex- 
tending in amount, dunug the two pteviona veais, 
icndcicd the i .using ot Una sum, fiom the Clydesdale 
Bank an nnpci afcive necessity, and which losses 
weie also iu no way due to any act ot onuesion ot 
mine * * ’ K * 

“The year pi reeding that in wlucli I was ap- 
pointed (181*7) Uie aubscnplions amounted only to 
£8h0. At the close oi the tiauaactions for the you 
18 d 5, befoic any loss aiose, tlie amount had been 
laised to £20 282 A statement diawn out by 
Mooie, now the seci etai y, shows there was a sutplns 
of assets ovei cvpemhtuie (for tho pieccdmg seven 
yean) of neaily £1,700 

“The auditor, up to the end of 1853, and foi 
some years pieviously, was Mr J, Wylie Guild, ac- 
countant in Glasgow, then, and now, a memboi of 
committee The business of the society had at that 
time so much mci eased above what 1 evei contem- 
plated, that it became self-evident a diffeient mode 
of keeping the books must ot necessity be adopted 
At the commencement of 1830 I pioposed a plan, 
but the committee at, as I believe, the instigation of 
Mi Guild, adopted another A gentleman was ap- 
pointed to tube eliaige of the cash and books, which 
were ontuely taken out of my contiol — it will be 
bot ne in mind that up to this penod theic was a 
surplus — and Mi, Guild engaged to audit lus ac- 
counts monthly This monthly auditing, however, 
was never perfoi med for the two years that the nev r 
cashier had chaige. The consequence naturally was, 
that the accounts got into a complete state of con- 
fusion, tho cashier was dismissed, and a statement, 
subsequently made up by Mr. Mooze, the accountant 
ior the society, proves that in these two yeais, 1856 
and 1S57, a deficiency of over £6,000 was a rated. 
That the committee knew of the heavy loss incur) ed 
during these years, mid winch yovu aiticle asserts 
was only known to that body veiy lately, I think 
the manager of the Clydesdale Bank can prove, 
Gentlemen concerned in business, or not concerned 
in it, aie not, T should think, veiy likely to be found 
binding themselves jointly and seveially for large 
advances fiom a bank without knowing the pur- 
pose for which the money was reqmied. The fact 
is, they weic quite aware of it. Some have now 
paid up their proportionate shares, while othei shave 
; renewed their obligation to the bank * * * * 

“During the whole of the twelve years of my soi- 
vico the committee took the enlu c management of 
the expenditure of the funds of the society, Not a 
painting, nor engraving, nor any other work of Art 
was cvei purchased but by theii sanction. The com- 
mission tq agents was regulated by them, as the 
minute-book shows, and the same mumtes will show 
still further tho warm interest they took m details* 
so much so, that a considerable jealousy positively 
existed among the membeis themselves as to who 
should bo appointed to go to London and elsewhere 
for the purpose of purchasing and arranging about 
pictures* * * * * * 


“The ical cause of the deficiency of (he Vit- 
Union of Glasgow did not proceed fiom mismanage 
incut noi want of /cal on my pint, lmt fiom tho 
faulty imtuie of its constitution .So long as pi« - 
petily continued, and anally inno<uc of subset ibui 
ensued, ull went well, but whentm fiom any ex- 
traneous eausL3 — a change of tade m the public, 
bad limes, oi an unpopular pi inf, I lien ihc defects ot 
the constitution told Tin pun basing ol woi ks of 
Ait foi pn/is bcfme the amount of ininK to be 
iittned could be aeru tamed was the jock on wlmli 
it split, find tins the eoaumllee las now m tenth/ 
acliWV'ted'nd Iu then prosputus ucuitl) issued, 
that whuh was ulwaji In Id out a-s the gicat and 
lmpoiiuut diflucmc between the Glasgow Ail Union 
and othei sot u tics, numly the sdntion of all the 
pn/es by a “competent committee, * is now aban- 
doned I mention this, not expiessmg my opinion 
on this point one way oi the othei, but mealy 
showing that tho Glasgow dnectois no v comedo 
that a society cannot be cauicd on m safety umki 
any management when the entiu selection and pui- 
dnae ot the pn/es is left to the comm'Uee 

“ Uout nr A i.i wmiu Kidstox 
“London, Dee 10 th, I860” 

£amco Mr Kuhtmi'i cf»tmunnic ttion cmic into <mr 
haiuli, we ha\e hainl that thuOmuuff or iho Art hnnm 
have puhlislutl a statement, lepudmting att the chaijns 
lnoiight ag mist them h,y then Utt ‘•rcnttaiy Wc must, 
hotre vci, decline lp-opin our piges to tlie disc usstmi <u 
this suhjnct at anvlutme ttmo, as the mattu is almo t 
eiitiicly of local mliucst, — Li> /] 


AIIT IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 

P \.uis — Ti r e men! ion ed some time ago how mtful 
and profitable it would be to^midco exchanges be- 
tween the pictuiei m the Louvre and those in pio- 
vmcml museums, a Pam texiewer sajs on that 
feuhject — “It is easy to indicate tho paintings, 
signed, at Vemillos, and wlutli uie wanting in the 
Louvre, foi one has onlj to compile the ( ataloguesot 
the two gtdleues , but the gicat dithmilLy exiblmg 
in othei localities makes the exchange almost an 
imnossibihtj , or would neeevutato gteat rescan li 
and labour, In man} local museums theio is no 
catalogue, tho keeper la larely visible, it is the 
portei m attendants x\ho dtawK out the names 
ot the pamteis, whoiO work a aie in many casts 
euoneously attubuted* In moio impoitnnt town*, 
wheio a catalogue exiatf», it ia laroly to be dcpendi d 
on, all piotures of tho eat 1 y Cun man aihooi mo 
attributed to Albert Durei, while evmy provincial 
gallmy professes to contain a Ituf facile, a Poubbin, a 
Domentchmo, a Rembrandt, &o the mubeums of 
Havre and Chat but g are examples of tho mo i d 
fantastic and ononeous attubutioris.” A legithu 
lomodiftoation in this matter is thus much wanted. 
— The vanous complaints made scorn to have put 
a stop to tho baibaions mutilations, called ie»tou*» 
tions, of the Louvro paintingR for the preheni — * 
We lead m the Qomtitutioml as follows: — “The 
Emperor has purchased the supeib collection of 
articles of VC/ til belonging to Prince Solly Koff, 
which was to have been sold by auction it is said 
tho collection m to be placed in the Louvre,” 

ID oitFNCK. — It might bo thought that the icure- 
mont of Leopold II and Ins punctilious court Lorn 
Plot once would have inu onsed the facilities of foi eign 
artists m making memoumda of remarkable works, 
but in this lespect tlio change is for tho worse. 
Time was when the passport was all that was inked 
for, and in those days m I he Pak/zo Vecchio any 
picture- — say a Titian of the value of two thousand 
pounds-— would bo icmoved fiom tho walls and 
placed on an ousel before any ti a veiling student, 
but now each pander must have a balance at hm 
banker* a. An accomplished English artist presented 
himself recently at tho Putt Talaeo, and addressing 
himself to a cmtoih da custody a man in a glim 
cii3o, and begged pei mission to sketch some of the 
glorious works ho saw around him. The official 
replied that a reference to Ins banker would be 
required before pm mission could be granted. { \t 
brought,” said the Englishman, u money enough 
for the time I intend remaining* and thmefore have 
no banker,” The official logrolled that pounission 
could not bo gj anted. Travolta who have visited 
those galleues know well the sordid and miserable 
appearance and circumstanced of many of the er&ta 
who cisist by copying in those famous halls, At 
some of these tho artist Incited curiously round, and 
quietly put tho question-*— “ Have all these gentle-** 
mm bankers then, V f Tho gentleman in the glass 
case shook hi& head and srailyd, 
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DRENCH AND ENGLISH 
PAPER-STAINING 

Puu* IT — Exonsn 

A TiETRosrEC n\ is glance at the dwelling's and 
decorations of eaily England will enable us 
moio fully to appicciate the past and piescnt 
of English papei -staining The Noiraan cou- 
quciois built castles, as refuges 01 stiongliofiL , 
but houses without &tau cases and which wen* 
enteicd by Liddeis, weic not likely to be lcmaik- 
able loi the ncliness oi comfoit of the intei ual 
deconition The fast step m that ducctLQii 
seems to have been taken by the second Hemy 
He prohibited foi tided residences, except undci 
special license, and this step paved the way foi 
castles becoming mansions Edwaidl folWed 
out the same policy, and, aftei the conquest ot 
Wales, he converted Conway and Camaivou 
into mansions foi comfoit, and castles foi 
defence The great hall, the oval chambers, 
glass window®, and private chapels now became 
luxuries of the gieat, and what these gieat halls 
w r eie,may be seen Uom Westmiustei Hall, which 
was originally connected wdh a loyal palace 
As yet there was no tiace of what is now undci - 
stood as wall decoiation Tlieic weie loots of 
oak 01 chestnut, showing gieat constructive and 
aiListic ingenuity, and panelled 01 planked wall- 
linings and stained glass windows, but even 
tapestry, that movable and moie convenient 
foini ot Eastern ornamentation, was yet un- 
known among the noble, except, perhaps, in my 
lady’s bowei or pailoui, wheie she leccived hci 
visitors The herald painters were the first laco 
of colour cleeoiatois in England, and after the 
pointed stylo of architecture had given place to 
the Tudoi, the supei abundance of shields intro- 
duced mto that style, gave ample scope for the 
mtioduction of abundant colours Ucmy VIII 
may be saul to have fust affected the aielnlectuie 
of .England by the paitial introduction of the 
Italian style, and although the palace at Chcam, 
known as Non-sueh House, was built by English 
workmen, it was decoiated in all its details by 
Italian artists. Cousin to loyal Charles of ! 
Germany, and the first Francis, Henry invited 
Buifaellc and Titian to London ; but tailing m 
.securing artists of such eminence to decoiatc 
the palaces lie was building with such profusion, 
he was compelled to accept f he services of 
T revise, Pai mi, and Hans Holbein, and the 
trio combined the aits and ciafts of histoncnl 
and poifciait painter, architect, and engmeei, 
house clccoiator and modeller, carver and en- 
graver. When John of Padua was appointed as 
Deviser of his Majesty’s buildings, tho intro- 
duction oi the Italian style might he considered 
complete; and with it came wall and ceiling 
decoiation, not of that sordid kind which is 
produced by machines, animate or inanimate, 
but of that higher slytaof embellishment which 
elevated the decoiator into a position with the 
artist, and which, as the case of the thieo 
Italians employed by Henry VIII., found the 
decoiator and the historical painter combined 
in the same person. Hccoiators in those days 
were like players, a peripatetic race, which 
w tramped” from mansiou to mansion, or from 
city to city, asking work and finding it at rates 
even less "remunerative than Germans receive 
who now Mow the same mode of life ; and it 
is said that to a band of these tiavellmg ai lists 
Holyiood Palace, at Edinburgh, owes ail its 
cm iched ceilings and the v igoi ons plaster figra es 
in that staircase, which is now so seldom seen 
as almost to be foi gotten by those mtciesied 
in Ait, a nd the existence 6 f which is all but i 
unknown to the general public. Taped ry i 
became fashionable about the same period. 
Queens worked at it with laborious diligence , 
and although Raffaelle would not leave Italy to 
decorate English palaces, bd pirated his mag- 
nificent cartoons as designs for wall decorations. 

Indeed, ftom Hie earliest times tapestries have 
been considered grits worthy oi kings to bestow 
oi receive lfiotu those manufactured in the 
desert, lot the Tabernacle, up to those last 
(hushed m t he Gobclms — through Grecian, Per - 
sain, and European histoiv, tho amount and 
character ot knowledge, civilization, and Ait 
might he traceable m ilns species of iuIghol 
embellishment But it catnc late to England, 
and did not long remain it was too labouous 
and ai tiMuc foi the genual education ot those 
able to affotd it, and too expensne for all but 
those milliouimne& who counted their wealth 
by the number ot their retainers, aud whose 
bank accounts consisted o( bullocks glazing on 
baronial aciCb The small gentiy and amallei 
middle class had each its substitute for what 
w r as beyond reach The walls of tire knight 
weie covcied with velvet, plain ol figured, 
w r hilc woi steel stuff sufficed for those of the 
squnc, underen below these tlieie would be 
found some covenng tor unseemly plastei. It 
was just at this peiiocl when the geneial desite 
for embellishment of I his description foiced 
invention to the discoveiy ol papei-starnuig as 
a most desiioblc boon to domestic comfoit, and 
the iapid studcs of this manufacture showed 
that the discoveiy was welcomed with avidity, 
and woikcd with energy 

Nol weie othei cncum&tances less favourable, 
not only to supply a felt want, but also m the 
aitistic lequneuients the discovery was oppor- 
tune, and English paper-staining may be con- 
sidered as the ollspung of a penod and state 
ot Ait peculiarly adapted foi the iapid and 
legitimate development of that branch ot in- 
dustry , although, as events proved, om country- 
men allowed the Trench to urn off with their 
clianof The style now called Elizabethan was 
superseded by that compound ot Homan and 
Gothic now known as the Italian, but the 
spirit of the Elizabethan, which was more dis- 
tinctly national, had taken deep root, and still 
evcicised a powerful inf) ucnce on the habits 
and ideas of the people. In architecture the 
style had itself, as a fashion, passed away, but 
its principles — the principles of fiat surface 
ornamentation, based on the repetition of well- 
balanced foi ms— remained in everything, from 
the family chests aud waidiobes of the cavalier, 
to the pointed beard of the Puritan Tins prin- 
ciple of stiff formality was like a upas-tiec, 
blighting the higher aspirations uf Art, but it 
was m a dcgice essential to successful paper - 
staining, and ilieiefoi e in it found congenial 
development. It was the grave of high Ait, 
but it was the basis of Art-industry , and 
while poi trait-painting was going down, and 
histoiical painting was extinguished, the very 
causes of this degeneracy weie producing credit- 
able forms and well coloured surfaces — the 
bones and smews of successful paper -staining 
Two distinct, and m some respects veiy dif- 
ferent, influences gradually undermined the 
truer basis of the Elizabethan style, which had 
hitherto embiaced our modern native Art-indug- 
try The greater intercourse m eaiher times 
between Scotland and Trance had little effect 
on tho mansions of the northern kingdom, 
because neither the civilization, the wealth, nor 
the taste of the people, were such as to make 
them fascinated with Ti ench hi illianee, although 
even there the influence of Trance is distinctly 
traceable m much of the plaster ornamentation 
of tho seventeenth century. But iu England, 
with its greater wealth, and, therefore, greater 
social requirements, as the love of foreign travel 
increased among the richer classes, the influence 
of Trench splendour became conspicuous, and, 
to some extent, the influence of Italian art also 
began to shed its radiance over the mansions of 
the noble ; not merely iu the gathering together 
of pictures and articles of pet in, which wore 
exercising aumyohmtaryinffuenceuponthetaste 
of their possessors, hut in the more substantial 

foim of having then drawing 100ms ornamented 
aftCL the Italian style It was no doubt, veiy 
impure, and it oiten had a stiong admixture ol 

J.ouis Qtfcthizf* dashed mto about an equal 
portion ot linkur , but still, the latter was 

I lie evidently predominant element, and some 
of the apaitmcnts fitted up m tins early style 
had often both richness ns well as gieat delicacy 
of cflect One ot the eailicst, and by fai tiro 
finest foim in winch this style superseded 
tapestry and pi seeded paper -hangings, was m 1 

the toirn of arabesques painted on satm ot silk, 
and the panels fronted with gold mouldings 
and ornamentations — the arabesque forming the 
stylo, and the panel being filled with glass- 
damask, oi left plain, which was, peihaps, the 
hest arrangement, wheie picfcuies weic required 
to be seen A Tarry of these decorations, generally 
tho woik of foreigners resident m this country, 
weie equal to the best specimens of German 
decoration at piesent to be tound m England — 
and peihaps that is not saying much They 
were the painstaking productions of laborious 
journey woik, lather than vigorous and spmfced 
work of great or even dextrous ornamentist 3 . 

As intei course with om "natuial enemy” 
mci eased, the Italian element gradually became 
less pionmrent, and for a long senes of yeais 
nearly ev ciy publication issued, bearing on orna- 
mental aii, was made up exclusively of adapta- 
tions of tire styles rampant dunng the reigns of 
the Trench Louises For pui poses of metal and 
gilded woik, the stylo had advantages possessed 
by no other, and it was susceptible of the 
highest pitch of conventionalism; but when 
applied to wall decorations, it was also capable 
ot being turned into ndiculo for nothing could 
well be more absurd than fragments of scioli- 
woik, coming down from unclei the cornice, in 
vivid colouis on the wall, supporting a bud 
of paiadisc, or cockatoo, or a heavier scroll 
emerging from a corner of the room, twisted 
and fe&looned till it was considered a becoming 
throne lor a squirrel or a monkey ( But while 
hand decoiations were degenerating into the 
latter specimens of fantasies, the former — those 
with more of the Italian element — although less 
fashionable, weie cheapened and popularized 
through the commoner medium of » rapci -hang- 
ings; and nearly one hundred yearsa^u Bokhara!, 
whose premises were m the neighbourhood of 

May Tan, was turning out printed arabesques 
equal to anything yet produced by English 
paper-stainers. Those arabesques weie used 
for the corncis of rooms, publio taste then 
pi eventing that barbarism which lattei pi ogress 
has produced — of making perpendicular orna- 
ment answer honzontal pui poses, and of lowei- ( ( 

mg rooms, always too low, by taking as much 
as possible from the appearance of height both 
at top and bottom. 

Another influence, still stronger, was at woik, 
corrupting the former better taste m paper- 
hangings, and kindred Art-industries . Calicut, 
a seaport m the province of Malabar, is remark* 
able for more than being the first Indian port 
visited by Yasco da Gama It received its 
name horn *' cock-crow mg,” and the sound seems 
determined to reverberate through all lands, as 
its influence has already permeated the life 
and industry of England. It was the seat of 
cotton manufactures in India, the spot from 
which we derive the word eahco f and the influ- 
ence of calico has been great over tho industrial 
arts of this country, and especially our paper- 
' staining* In Egypt and India the process of 
calico-printing has 1 been used for S ? OO 0 years, 
but there it was still kept as an art— one in 
which princesses sometimes spent their lives 
in elaborating with the pencil, figures which 
were to he fixed by the dyer. But the pro- 
ductive power of Britain could not ondute such 
waste of Ume* ’ ThOj early processes were laid 
aside to 1 make way for hat copper ( plates' and 
then the cylinder superseded the pencil m the 4 
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pi oduction of patterns YVTicthpi calico punting 
commenced m England in 1 ()/G, oi in HWi, 
is comparatively ot little consequence to the 
present puipose It was undoubtedly a considei * 
able time aftci the mtioduction of pappi- 
blaming, anil not fill commeicc had made the 
uchei classes acquainted "With tlie bullnmt 
fabiics of the East Aftei the lai gc pnnl-woik 
was established at Broomly Ilall, in Essex, the 
bilk wcaveis of Spitalficlds became so notons 
that government first imposed heavy duties, 
then prohibited the impoitatiou ot punted 
cotton, and m 1790 piolubited tlic wear ot all ! 
punted cottons, whether home-made or im- 
ported Ptill the people had seen and become 
tasemated by the bulhant colouifa, and the law 
was lclaxed, so that printed goods might be 
worn on paying a duty of sixpence a yaid, and 
cotton was undei fiscal laws till so laic as 1 S 3 I 
But no enactments could restrain its influence 
on public taste The love fox show pioduced 
loses and green leaves, which the want of 
chemical knowledge and aitistic feeling neces- 
sanly made exude, and the demand foi chintzes 
stimulated production, but left taste linear od 
foi This acted and leacfced on manufactuicis 
and purchasers, till the last embers of Eliza- 
bethan influence weie extinguished m floods of 
lakes and greens — hideous blotches that weie 
supposed to lepiescnfc floweis, as destitute of 
Ait as they weic untiue to natuie The vast 
met ease of a lising middle class — those just 
usen, aud therefore most anxious to proclaim 
their lise by seeing it reflected around them — 
and the geneial mciease ot wealth, stimulated 
the tiade ill punted calicoes, and the step from 
fuvmtuie prints to punted wali-papcis was both 
shoit and easy Each had to vie with each in 
bnlbancy, to prevent the one killing, oi, as the 
populai pluase went, ” looking pooi,” beside 
the othei , so that it became a competition in 
yulgaiily ratliei than a combination of tasic 
Here Trench influence foiced ignoiancc on m 
the wrong direction Intel com se with Trance 

was bunging larger sections of the people into 
a cuisoiy knowledge of the style common to 
Trance, which, thiough high protective duties, 
they were unable to pui chase The least ob- 
servant traveller saw at a glance that the 
T tench were fond of eoloin, and that Tiench 
colour was always pleasing, aud English manu- 
facturers and purchasers were seduced into the 
delusion that brilliancy and plenty of colour 
are synonymous terms, As if to intensify the 
evil, those whom oui manufacturers were 
imitating were artistically a degenerate and de- 
generating race What the Italian artists after 
the'Gairacci were to the period of Eaffaelle, 
the Trench designs of the last century have 
been to the groat Trench ornamentists ; so that 
our manufacturers were following those who 
were falling by rapid strides fiom creative 
genius to meretricious show Still Trench pro- 
ductions Bad charms which it was impossible to 
resist, ancl, worthy of all imitation, the charm 
of high finish, and the higher cluum of hiding 
absence of thought m elegant and accomplished 
external qualities. They, as we, were revelling 
in the naturalistic theoiy of ornamentation ; 
but false and delusive as it is, they produced 
their impossible flowers and hybrid fruit with a 
gorgeousness and delicacy of colour to which 
English manufacturers weie, and still are, 
strangers— -qualities irresistible to ordinary 
minds, and which perpetuated in this country 
what the rage for printed calicoes had so suc- 
cessfully introduce cf 

Such was the general slate of paper-staining 
in England up to a very recent period— a period 
so recent that the trade is only now getting 
back to its Hist and truer standards of procluc- 
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has been but glanced at in this rapid sketch, 
One Cady barrier in the way of paper-staining 


becoming cheap, and, tlieiefoie, in extensive 
use m tins country, was in expensive paper, 
and some! urn s m the want ot it no 

doubt, lead of Tate having a null at TJmtfoid 
caily in ilic Mxieonlh eriikuy, and ol aGmiian 
who was knighted by Queen Elizabeth, lui 
establishing one ai Dai t fold in 1 . 1 SS , but so 
little piogiessliad boon made in English paper- 
making, and so much was bi ought from Trance 
and Holland, that the righteous soul of Tullcu 
was sin red witlun lain by the facts, and he de 
claimed. “ against vast sums o{ monev expended 
in oui land foi paper out ol Italy, fiance, and 
Gei many, which might be lessened, weie it 
made in our own nation” "VV hat now also 
appeals another enoimous disadvantage, but 
which was then common to all nations, was the 
fact that, when paprn was found, it was m 
single sheets, which took sixteen, parted toge- 
ther, to make up the piece of twelve y.uds , 

! but as a set off against 1 hit., the cailici English 
papei fatamers, like the Tiench to this day, had 
the advantage of working on a Imen, instead of 
a cotton, base— an advantage m many kinds of 
woilc so great, as to make all the difference 
between supenoi and infcuoi papci-hangings 
How tins difference arises, oi m what it con- 
sists, is no part of the pic&cnt subject, belong- ! 
nig more to the manufacture of paper Ilian of 
papei -hangings , but that it does exist is a fact 
known to every practical pimtei, whether ho 
work with types, plates, or blocks The ground 
seems richer, and the impression cleaiei, as 
well as more solid, on paper made from linen , 
and tins in part accounts for the bettor quality 
of surface, ancl apparent finish, which prevailed 
in the English made paper-hangings befoic 
cotton became the staple ‘Daw stuff” of oui 
paper -nulls With an excise duty of 3 <r 7 pm 
pound on punting papei s at the null, with all 
the vexations and restrictions which that repre- 
sented, and with a further duty of \\d pci 
square 5 aul when tins paper was converted 
mto paper hangings, it is not difficult to 
understand how the progress of papoL-staimng 
was impeded in this countiy, and how it be- 
came a Tiench industiy for the entile Euro- 
pean market The home tiade was cuppled, 
the export trade destroyed, and the natural 
lcsult was to prevent enterprise from employ- 
ing Ait in perfecting the manufacture That 
genius would have ansen equal to the occa- 
sion, had there been inducement to call it forth, 
is evident from many kindled arts, and from none 
more than fiom modern eeiamic Art m England 
Had a threepenny tax been levied 011 every 
pound of clay, and had one exciseman followed 
Wedgwood, and another stood over Tlaxman, 
to watch and tax eveiy figure pioduced, it is 
: difficult to suppose that w r e could at this day 
have boasted of one of the ci owning glories of 
the modern industrial Art of Europe-— the 
Wedgwood ware of England Tram the time 
that cotton became the base of English-made 
paper, up to the very* recent period when the 
duty on paper was reduced from 3 d to 1 
and the excise duty on paper-hangings was 
abolished, everything was against the progress 
of paper-stauimg in this country ; while in 
Trance, wlieie the trade was not only un- 
fettered, but encouraged, the makers there took 
one branch from this countiy aftei anothei, 
until we have nothing left but the raw mate- 
rial, winch the Tiench trade import 6 om Britain, 
and then send it back nr the form of manu- 
factures, 

The twenty 3 ears previous to the Great 
Exhibition of 1351 may be considered as the 
period daring which paper-hangmgs began to 
I assume the proportions of an important trade, ’ 
and in the first rage for low prices the hideous 
darks pioduced were often worse, and seldom 
better, than the stylo of stencilling which, the 
Cheaper papers superseded ; and indeed some 
of them were done by the same process. A 


seats of these early patterns would, even now, 
be as gicat a eunosity as a senes oi the old 
populai and cheap liteaduic, m wind 1 Teddy 
the Tyler sccuied a prominent place Even ai 
i he Oictii Exhibition thuowue lew blanches 
ol Ewriish Ail -mdusliy worse repu -.enied i Jam 
papei faiainuig } and the iailme eonshied gtne- 
1 ally m an excess o( overdoing lYlmt weie 
meant for £t centre) ” pall cum weie law m 
colour, and sickly 3 111st i ad of being aimed, 
while those meant as showy, eemeil to uimin 
m tickle il limited discordance Tins was the 
rule, and the <\eept 1011s only made it mme 
conspicuous, but to pipei slamots, as to 
othei s, that w oi Id’s ordeal was ot mealuil tide 
sei v ire , because, with the extt prion ol jnpei- 
hangmgb usid foi the lowest market t, m a 
geneial w a},t he cheapest class ot papc v i -hanging > 
made now die based upon huoi principles ol 
wall riceoi ation, than weic the best class so 
late as I8.1 1 

donx Sn/wun 
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iuuvi rim siAiur m mus iitoRMnaui. 

Tim title mum to this statue by the Luh who 
cudptuiul it was, if we remember cmieeth, The 
Ivmtting-tiiri 1 IV e have pretend one of a mme 
general and coin pul tensive nal me, wauanful not 
onlj by the “ aLti limits” with wliuli the fmme is 
invested, but aEo bj tin motto enmdmg Hit baio- — 
a line hollowed horn the well-known “11101 ill song” 
which, since it was written, almost every child who 
h taught anything, Irani 5 to bsp m ltseaihesl vuirs 
All such abstract title s must, how ever, he consult red 
compaiatively indefinite, they tarnish a due to the 
meaning of the work, but nothing mme the kej 
wiuri) opens it and nukes it intelligible, must be 
found m the work itself, “industry,” for instance, 
might be exemplified in a hundred difteient fm ms, 
that would suggest themselves to any nimcl, especially 
111 a countiy like oms, which may be leumded as 
the mat t of nnliistiy, as vened as it is wide, m 
otlieis it would be necessauly more limited , and in 
some few, the wold would seem to be almost, if not 
quite, unknown, and would, tlieiefoie, have no 
definite meaning attached to it 

Mib Thornycroit’s statue represents tins moml 
vutuo by a young gul, beaimg m one hand materials 
for needlewoik, and m the other a book the sym- 
bols are very properly selected, us significant of 
manual and intellectual industry ” the face, how- 
evei, is scaicely in harmony with these charm lei - 
istics , rt is childlike and pleasant, but there is an 
expansion of heaviness that would incline u& to 
assume that books and work were less acceptable 
than healthful play, 

lu all the qualities which constitute sculptural 
excellence, this little %uic commends itself to 
favourable rcgaul it stands easily, the acliou of the 
limbs is naliual, and the costume is picturesque ur 
form and arrangement. If the fold winch mosses 
the right arm, just above the elbow, were less ob 
Uimve, it would have impioved Unit portion of the 
drapery, 

QBITTFAEY, 

I Ml? ALFKED JILIUIBUT, 

We have been requested, and willingly devote a 
small space in om columns for the purpose, to 
record the recent sudden death of this artist, who 
has left a widow and seven children totally un- 
provided for, 

Mi, Herbert was a painter of marine subject*, 
but entirely self-taught. Till within the last 
five or six years his drawings were little known, 
except among dealers, one of whom, Mr, Henry 
Taker, of the Strand, became a liberal purchaser of 
them. Latterly, he was a regular exhibitor at the 
Koyal Academy ; but the difficulties of the former 
period of his life, and the claims of hi& large family, 
entirely prevented his making any provision for 
those Vrho sm vivo him* Their present destitute con- 
dition makes a strong appeal to Urn befievolent 
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THE HUDSON, 

FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA 


BY BtNSON J LOfaSING 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DRAWINGS HV THf- AUTHOR 


Part XIII 

T\vas mid-auhuim when wc vim ted Be veil} House, and the 
j 8ugar-Loaf Mountain, at the foot of which it stands, exhibited 
those gorgeous hues which give such unequalled splendoui to 
Pffilfk Amencan forests at that season of the yeni Fiom the 
'UbSHk summit is a giand and extensive view of the stuioimdmg 
scenciy, which Di Dwight (aftei wards Pi esident of Yale 
College) desenbed m 1778, as majestic, solemn, wild, and 
IffsV melancholy ,J Dwight was then chaplain of a Connecticut 
ft' tiSjii legiment stationed at West Point, and ascended the Sugai 
Loaf with the soldiei-poet, Colonel Humphreys TJndei the 
LirVvss mspnation ot feeling awakened by the giandeur of the sight, 
he conceived and partly composed his pi ophetic hymn, begin- 
t ,c *| r nmg with the w f ords — 

{ M 

j i “Columbia! Columbia 1 to glory an e, 

The queen of the woild ami the child of the skies 11 

Geneial Arnold was at the mansion of Colonel Robinson (Beveily House) on 
the morning of the 21th ol September 1780, My peisuadod that his tienson- 
able plans for suuendcimg West Point and its dependencies into the hands of 
Sir Homy Clinton, the British comm andci-m- chief,— then m possession of New 
York, — “for the consideration ot abrigadiei’s commission in the Bntish aimv, 
and il 0,000 in gold, w f eie w oiking piosperonsly This subject w’e shall comidei 





jpmouei in my custody ° The tiaitoi liad leason to expect that evidences of his 
own guilt might nmvc at any moment Hu concealed his emotions With 
| peitect cooluess lie or del ed a hoi sc to be made leady, alleging that his piesence 
I was needed “ovei the livei ” lmmcihateJv lie tlien left the table, went into 
! the gieat passage, and limned up the broad stau case to his wife’s chambei. In 
bnef and humed w'oida he told hei that they must mstantlv part, peihaps foi 
even, foi his life depended on lus icaching the enemy’s lines without detection 
Iloiioi-stncken, the pool >oung acatme, but one yern amuthei, and not two 
a wite, swooned and sank senseless upon the ilooi Arnold daic not call fot 
assistance, but kissing, with lips blasted bvwoLda oi £?uilt and iieason, his boy, 
then sleeping lu angel innocence and punty, he mailed fiomthc room, mounted 
a horse, hastened to the uvei, Hung himself into his barge, and diluting the 


, THE INDIAN FALLS* 

more m detail hereafter We will only notice in this connection, events that 
occurred at the Beverly House ' * 

Major Andre, Arnold’s immediate accomplice in treasonable designs, had, in 
a personal interview, ananged the details of the wicked bargain, and left for 
New York Arnold believed he had ai rived there m safety, with all requisite 
lnfoimation for Su Ileruy, m& that before Washington’s return from Con- 
necticut, whithei he had gone to hold a conference with Koclmmheau and other ( 
Yrerich officers, Clinton would have sailed up the Hudson and taken possession 
of the Highland foitiesses But; AncH did not icach New York He was 
captiu ed on his way, by militia-men, as a suspicious looking travellm [Evidences 
othia character as a spy were found upon his purson, and he was detained., 
Washington' returned sconei than Arnold expected him. To the surpass of the 
tj aitor, Hamilton and Lafayette reached the Beverly House early on the morning j 
of the 24th, and announced that Washington had turned down to the West 
1?oint hhrry, and would lie with them soon* At breakfast Arnold received a 
letter from an officer belong saying, 'SMayoi A)ith$> of ih$ British Jrn / lp> 1$ & 






UCW FROM ROSIMTUVS .MANSION* 

I , 

same time the condition of Mrs Arnold, who was frantic with gmfmut spjMj 
hension, awakened his liveliest sympathies, ' <tf The general Wenthp to xtbrnr, 
wrote Hamilton in describing the scene r *She upbraided him with being in 
a plot to mprder her child, fop she was quite beside heraplh , One moment she 
raved j another she melted into tears Sotnetlffi^ she Passed TO 'her 

bosom, apd lamented its f<itc,lccc^ioued by’fclxti 

mnm that would havembvdd S 

innocent of 1 all pr^vipup JahnVledgq nCbby 

'^AShni. is US' good andAhh^&nt^MW nfch and as 
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incapable of dump; \uong” Arnold 'Mole to Washington, iiom the \ r uUine, 
implonng protection foi his wile and child 4 tuple piotedion was afloided, 
and Mis Arnold andhci infant neic com eyed in safety to hu friends 

Mi A 1 dm kindly took ns m his i.urugc fio-n Bmilyfo Indian Biook, a 
cleai mountain st) cam that makes its wav in iapids and cascades, tlncmdi a 
wild lavme, from the lulls to the uvei It lalls into the deep mat diy Imj 
between Gaimori’s and Polil Spnupc We stopped on the way to view the nvu 
and mountains below West Point, Iiom the residence ot Fui^cuc Ihitihl, Bsti 
lfis mansion is upon a point ot the plain, shaded by a grove ol pities, oveiloohim: 
a deep dark dell, with » spuihlmg biook m its bosom, on one side, and tin* 
uvei and grand mountain scumiy on the othei The uew southward fiom hi*- 
pm?/a is one ol the most intei estmg and beautiful (though not the mo 4 
extensive) among the Highlands, ctmipuheuding the site of Foils Clinton and 
Mootgomeiy— the theatie of slming and most nnpoitant e\enls in the wai tor 
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m the nauovv ravine, over which (he lice tops intertwine, huge locks ate piled, 
some ot them routed with (enthnv leiti, others with soft eiwn mosses, and 
otlieia as bine and angulai as it just biokon Iiom some huge mass, and cast m 
time by Titan hands In lnidsmmucr this stream is still moie attiaetivc, for 
thue, as StieU has sung of the Willcweuioc, — 

“ A tioli, dmiip sw< etimss lilts the serin , 

Iiom tl upping leal uni mni'diiiul eutli, 

1 hi i«h ill ol Die uinhi gir'U) 

Hunt* nil the* tins that nm\ lm\L hnlli , 

IMishcs util m lulls ill ilioul, 

Pmrl uni the gam hi 1, ol the* liout. 

Xml i illm„ tm-h ami niisvi i mjr tiee, 

Ih.hu with woodland mil 

In the neighboiu hood of this mountain at mini, an* delightful summer 
usidences, titled fen orcupatimi nil !h< w*ar icmrid Imrmg the most pinning 
ol these, m then i elation to the suirniimling scemn, me those* of l)i Moon, 
late Ihesideut ot Columbia College, and Mi Dc Klumi, a reined much.iht We 
passed tlnough Iben giomuls cm out w iv to Cold Spimg village, and wnbid 
toi space, arming out sketches of the Highland scent i\, foi pen and pencil 
putuics ot chaimnig spots upon these and the nughlmiumg estates 

Out loud to Cold Spimg Jar ilnongh the icgmn oecnpud bv pm lions of the 
Ann in an mmv at difleiciit tunes dining tin* old war fm uuh peiulenee Time, 
m the spring: ot 17^1, the hoop* and othus stationed ilteie, were inocululed 
with the small pox “ Ml the soldiers, with the women and < tuldrui," vnote 
3)r Thachci, an inrnv suigeon, “ w ho havt not hod the small pox me now 
nuclei inoculation ” “ Of five hunched who were inoculated hen 1 /* lie vviotc 

subsequently, “only four have died ” This was about iiitoen veuts bcfoi c 
Jenuci made sucfessful experiments m vaennalmn 

This poilicm ol the Highlands is n chuimmg legion foi the lomist cm the 
Hudson , and the lover ot nature, m hei aspects ot romantic beauty and quiet 
nrajt st^v , should never pass it by 

The hut glimpse ol Cold Spring village from the road is from the northern 
! slope of an eminence thickly spimkled with boiddcis, which commands a peifti t 
i view of tlu whole amphitheati e of lull?, and the l iver winding among them W< 
turned into a rude gate on the left, and followed a newly-beaten tiaek to the 


in gentle showers among the trees, the rocks, and in the sparkling water, 
appearing like fragments of lambows cast, with lavish hand, into the lap of eaith. 
At every turn of the brook, fiom its springs to Us union with the Hudson, a 
pleasant subject foi the pamtet’s pencil is presented, dust below the bridge, 
where the high way crosses, is one of the most charming of these “ bits/ 5 Thm e } 




independence From thence we passed along the brow of the declivity next the 1 
uvei, to the mansion of Ardema, from which one of the iiuisfc views* of West 
Point may he oh Ur aecl, <iud then lode to Indian Biook, passing, on the way, 
the ancient Philipsbmg Chinch, m which the oiheers ot the Continental Aimy 
bad worshipped during the Revolution, and the grounds ami mansions of wealthy 
lesulents m that vicimtx 

Wc crossed Indian Bioolc on a lustic budge, just below the Indian Fails, 
whose mm mm (ell upon the ear bcioie we came m sieht of the stream These 
falls have foirned subjects loi painting and poehy, and aie (he delight of the 
neighbourhood in summei Jn the small space allotted foi each of om dlus* 
trations and aecompanjnrg descriptions, we can convey onlv faint ideas of the 
wild beauty of the scenes we aic called upon lo depict in this mountain legion 
of the Hudson We were on the Indian Biook on a bright October day, when 
the foliage was in its greatest antuimial splendoui, and the leaves wcie falling 
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biow of this eminence, ou the southern verge of which Bos&Ucr, the eminent 
pamtei (a copy of whose pictme of ( Washington at Mount Vernon * was pre- 
sented to the Prince of Wales at the Federal Capitol), is erecting an elegant 
villa The home was nearly completed, but the gi omuls arouud weio m a state 
of tumsitiott from the ruggwhiess of the tvddeutess to the mingled aspects of Art 
j and Natuic, lorincd by the dnettion of good taste. It is a most delightful phi e 
i for an artist to leside, comuiundmg om* of the most extensive and protmewpm 
views to be (ound in all that Highland legion The uvei is seen broken mto 
lakes, m appeal mice, and ou all sides rise m majesty the evet lasting hills, 
Only at One point— a magnificent vista between Mount Taurus aud the Stoim 
Kmg-^-can the world without be seen Through it a glimpse may be had of 
the beautiful country around Newburgh 

Below us we could hear the deep breathing of furnaces, and tho sullen, 
monot-onous pulsations of trip-hammers, busily at work at the West Pourt 
Foundry, the most extensive and complete of the lrotr-wmls of the United 
States Following a steep, stony lavrue that forms the bed ot a water-course 
during rain-storms, vye descended to Ihe^e works, which lie ot the head of a 
marshy cove, and at the mouth of a deep gorge, through which Hows a char 
mountain stieam called Foundiy Creek. We crossed the marsh upon a cause- 
way, and fiom a rocky point of Constitution IMtmd obtained u good panoramic 
view of the establish memt. Returning to the foundry, wc followed a plcflWit 
pathway rtear the baj, info a largo grove spared from the original forest, m 
which are situated the dwellings of a ioimer and the present proprietors af the 
walks, * One of these, the honourable Gouvcruenr Kemble, an SuUmaU* and 


* Mrs, Arnold im the traltoi second wife She was the daughter of Mr SMppen, a 
loyalist fd PbflsulelpbJft, amt -a ns only eighteen yonm of age at die time of her marriage 
Mo Arnold, white h& was military governor ot* that dry in W8» The child, above 
metibontfd, w as named James Kobqi tsmu Ro entotqd the British army, and rose to the 
ifttik of Colonel of Engineers. He was atone time Urn aide de.camp ol Her MalesJy 
In X8ti ha was i ranker i ed fiom tho Engineers’ Opipl, add in was a tnujor-gdimt 
ICid^htof tM Koyni llnnoveifau Huciphio Order. 


* Tim West Point Foundiy was established In 1817, by an association orgunU^f fur 
the ohmf purpose of manufacturing heavy Jroh cmliwuce, umlor ft cnnti'ftot with the 
government. That suit forms a targe pm tion of Its business. Tim wm-ks now ennsbt «t 
a mcntclmg house*, a gun foundry i threo cupulas and three ah* farmice?} iwu brnhig 
niiltsi three htacksmlttis^ shops, ft tifp trammel Weighing eight tops for heavy wrenut it 
hon-work, a tmrdng simpj a holler $lmp? and sevemi otirOr imildUip to! for uibrns 
purposes. The quaniiry of Imq nswl jmfcs* whh tho naWrv and domand of wmb, 
* Rp««*td»s of fhty tphsnf pig metpl hsvh been ruclhat lo? a jdrtglo casting. Tito animal 
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life-lonu; friend of living and Paulding, and a foimei piopnctoi, mthdieiv from 
active pat t id pat ion m the business of the establishment seveial ycais ago, and 
is now enjoying lite theie in elegant retuement, and dispensing a generous hospi 
tahty He has a galleiy ot ia\e and excellent pietiues, and a choice library , 
and is suuounded by evidences of lefuied taste and thoiough cultivation 
Leaving the lcsidence of Mi Kemble at twilight, we made our nay tlnougli 
the giove, and the village of Cold Spnng be>ond, to Undeicliff,** the suminci 
dwelling of Amencn’s best lyrio poet, Geoige P Moms Broad Moiii^ 
Avenue leads to a spacious non gate, which opens mto the gi ounds around 
w Undei cliff ” Prom this, thiongh an avenue of stately tiees, the house is 
approached It is a substantial edifice of Bone simplicity 111 style, pci teeth 
emboweled when the trees aie m full leaf, vet commanding, thiongh vistas, 
some charming views of the nvei and the neighboui ing mountains Noi thn ai d, 
and near it, uses Mount Tamils, with its impending cliff that suggested the 
name of the poet's conntiy seat It is the old " Bull Hill ” which, m living s 
exquisite stoiy of “Dolph Heyligei/’ " bellowed back the stoirn * whose 
thunders had <f crashed on the Bonder Bevg, and rolled up the long defile of the 
Highlands, each headland making a new echo J * 

A late wntei has justly said of " Undei cliff “ It is a lovely spot — beautiful 
ni itself, beautiful m its sunoundings, and inexpressibly beautiful in the home 
affections which hallow it, and the gi aceful and genial hospitality which, with- 
out pretence ox ostentation, receives the guest, and with heait m the grasp of 
the hand, and tiuth m the spailde of the eye, makes him foci that he is 



welcome ” Ovei that household, a daughter, the <f fair and gentle Ida/' 
celebrated m the following beautiful poem, now piesides — 

“ Wliere Hudson s wave o’ei silvery sands 
Winds thiongh the hills afar, 

Old Cro’ Nest like a mouaich stands, 

Clowned with a singlo stai 1 
And there, amid tho billowy swells 
Of rock-iibbcd, cloud-capped caitli, 

My tan and gentle Ida dwells, 

A nymph of mountain With 

** The snow flake that the cliff receives, 

The diamond of the showers* 

Springs tender blossoms, buds, and leaves, 

The sistoihood of flowers, 

Morn’s eatly beam, eve’s balmy bteeze, 

Ilfei purity define, 

Yet Ida’s deaiei tar than these 
To this fond breast of mine 

“ My heait is oft the hills The shades 
Ot night are on my brow' 

* Ye pleasant haunts and quiet glades, 

My soul is with you how * 

I bless the stki-oiwncd High lands, wheio 
My Ida’s footsteps umm * 

Oh 1 01 a falcon's wing to bear 
Ale onwaid to my homo 4 " 

lictween Cold Spnng and West Point lies a huge rocky island, now conned ed 
to the mam by a reedy max ah alieady lefeired to* It was called by the Butch 
uavjgators MartelaePs Island, and the reach in the nvei between it and the 
Storm King, MdUelaei’s Rack, ox Maityr’s Reach The word maityi was used 
in, this connection to signify contending and struggling * as vessels coming up 
the river with a fair wind would frequently find themselves, immediately after 
passing the point of the island into this leach, struggling with the wind right 
ahead 

The Americans fortified ihib island veiy early in the old war for independence. 
The thief military work was called Port Constitution, and the island lias ever 

consumption varies from’ 6,000 to 10,000 tons, with about 1,0 00 tons of bnUer-piotd snd 
wrought Iron. The present number Ot hands employed h about 500 8 meilmw 700 

men are at wen k iliere The establishment is conducted by RobCitP, Parrott, Esq i 
foimejiya captain of Ordnance in thp United StateB Army* 


since been known as Constitution Island It contains veiy little arable land, 
and is chiefly composed of lugged loeley heights, cvciy one of which now beais 
the mins of the old militaiy woifis To its shore nearest appioaching West 
Point the Gieat Chain, winch we have alieady considered, was fastened, and 
upon a high bluff ncai (delineated m the sketch) are yet seen the lemams of a 



cmtmcn of rnu poia innocents 

heavy batten — a pait of Poit Constitution — placed theie to piotectthe nvei 
obsti actions 

Constitution Island now belongs to Hem) Warnei, Ifisq , fhe fathei of the 
gifted and populai wnteis, Susan and Amu B Warner * They leside in a 
pleasant cottage, ncai the southern hoidei of the islaud Its kitchen was one 
ot the bauacks of Port Constitution It fronts upon a beautiful lawn that 
slopes* to the uver, and is Uielteied by eveigieen and deciduous trees, and 
beautified by ffowms and shrubbery Although within the sound of every 
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paddle upon the river, every beat of the drum or note of the bugle at West 
Point, every Toll and its echo of trains upon the railway, ""Wood Crag” is 

* « Mia? Busan Warner,’ ** says Buy Min tk, in fho «* Cyclopedia ofrAmericaU ^Uerature/ 1 
“made a sudden step into eminence as a tttitfci, by the puullcaiichL ia 1649, of ‘The 
Wide, Wide Woild,’ a novel hi two volumes*" - Uer ssooiuf .novel vuis JJ QoOecny.’ Slie 
Is also the author of a theological woik entitled “ The Law and the Testimony.’' Uer 
sister 1$ lids author of u Dollars and Centl/* a novel, and several very pleasing volumes 
for young people, « The Bills Of the Slmtetnucf a tale Of the Highlands, ft the Joint 
pioatiettoh of these gtltad tiUtfers. . ‘ , * w 
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almost as retried from the bustling woild aa it it was m the deep wilderness of 
the Upper Hudson It is a charming home for a child of genius 

On a pleasant morning m October, while the trees were j cfc m full leaf and 
Militant with the autumnal tints, we went from out home to Gamson’s station 
on the Hudson Rivei Kailnnv, anti mossed to Co/zens’s, a summer hotel m 
the Highlands, about a nnle below "West Point It is situated near the blow 
of a cliff on the western shore of the livei, about 180 feet above tide watei, 
and affords a most delightful home, timing the heat of summti, to numeious I 
guests, varying in number fiom 250 to 500 There, ever since the house 1 
was opened for guests in IM't, lieutenant General Scott, the Commander- 
m Chief of the American anny, has made Ins hcad-qnaiteis during the four 
or five w aimer months of the jcai It is a plate of fashionable lesoit 
trom June until October, and at times is overflowing with guests, who lill 
the mansion and the several cottages attached to it Among the lattei is the 
studio of Loutac, the histoncal paintci Only a fuv days bctoie om visit, 
it had been the scene of gi cat festivity on the occasion of the leteption ot 
the Punce of Wales and his suite, who spent a day and a night there, and at 
West Point, enjoying the unrivalled mountain and livei scent! y that sunound 
them 

The pleasuie-gi minds around Gomns’s arc now evtensive, and me becoming 
beautiful They have been redeemed fiom the wilderness state, by laboui , \\ ithin 
ten years We remembei passing through that region buttne the hand of man 
was put forth lor its redemption, and seeing the huge bouldeis— the “wandering 
rocks” of the geologist — strewn over the surface ol the earth like apples beneath 
fruitful trees alter an autumn storm 

Between Go/zens’s and the mountains is a small cnicifoim stone dim eh, 
erected yean before the hotel was contemplated, chiefly by the conti lbution of 
Professor Robert W Weir, ot West Point, the eminent historical pamiei, and 
one of the best of men in all the relations of life It is really a memomd 
chuLch, built in commemoration of his two sainted children, and called “The 
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Church of the Holy Innocents,” Tor this pious purpose he devoted a portion 
of the money which he received from the United States Government for his 
picture, of ‘The .Embarkation of the Pilgrims,’ now in the Rotunda of the 
Federal Capitol Divine service, according to the modified ritual of the Church 
of Bughmct, la held them regularly, and the seats aie free to all who choose to 
occupy them. We trust o\ir friend, whose modest natme shrinks from’ 
notoriety, will pardon us for this revelation fcf his a acre I deed. The world, 
which needs good teachings, is entitled to the benefit of his noble example* , 

All about the cliffs, oh the river fj onl of Cozzena’s, aie winding paths, some' 
leading through romahtio dells and ravines, or along and across a clear mountain 1 
stream that go qs laughing m pretty cascades down the sleep shore to the river/ 
'Che main, road, partly cut like a sloping terrace in the rocks, is picturesque at 
every turn, but especially near the landing, where pleasant glimpses of the 
nver, and i(s water craft may ho seen Altogether 1 Oozzens’s and Us surround- 
ings form one of the most, a Hi active places on the Hudson to those wild seek 
health and pleusare. 

At C'ozzenAa Dock we procured a watemmu, who took us to several places of 
„ interest in the vicinity. Thu fust was Buttermilk Fall, half a mile below, on 
the same side of the Diver Here a small stieam corses rushing down the locks 
in cascades and foaming rapids, Ming inoie than a hundred feet m the course 
of as many yards. The chief fall, where the stream plunges into the liver, is 
over a sloping granite rock. It spreads out into a broad sheet of milk-white 
foam, which suggested its name to the Hutch skippers, and they called it Botm 
Mdck Vtd — Buttermilk Tall The an earn affords water-power for flour- 
mills at the brink of the river. The fall is so great, that by a senes of overshot 
water-wheels, m ranged at different altitudes, a small quantity of water does 
marvelous execution, large vessels come alongside the elevator oil the river 
fropf, and there discharge cargoes of wheat and take in cargoes of flour 
, r Undo paths and bridges are so constructed that visitors may view the great 
M/and: the cascades above from many paints. The latter have a grand and 


wild aspect when the stieam is bumful, altei heavy lams and the melting of 
suows 

On the rough plain above is the tillage of BiiUcinnlk Fall, containing 
over 300 inhabitants The country mound is evecdingly loutsh and jm- 
tmebque, especially m the direction of Foit Montgomery, three m lorn nnks 
below , while on the blow of the high hyci bank neai, theie aie some pleasant 
summer residences Among these is the dwelling ot Mi Bure low, Uumwsoi into 
oi Mi Bivaut, the poet, m the ownership and conduct ot the New \oik 
JC canny Pod 

Here on the smooth fares of the lock may he seen a dcseciatmn which 
deceives the seveiest reprobation All through the Highlands, on the line oi 


- 0 . 
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flie Hudson River Railway, the same offence meets fhc eye We refer to the 
occupation of smooth lochs by gienfc staling letters, announcing the fact that 
one shopkeeper m New York has “Old London Hock Gm” foi sale, and that 
another sells “Pnplnan Lotion foi beautifying the I tan ” We protest, m the 
name of cveiy person of tuste who travels upon the inei mid the road, against 
such disfiguring of the pietui usque scenciy of the Iludhon Highlands, by making 
tiie out-cropping rocks of the giand old lulls play tho pait o( those itinerants 
who walk the sheets oi NewYoik with euounmrs placards on then bucks, 

We crossed the liver fiom Bniteiinilh Fid] to the “Beverly Hock,” winch is 
interesting only as the pliue where Arnold, the traitoi, entered his barge iu 
which he escaped to the Pidtuie slo op -o f- w ai , on the morning when he fled 
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fiom the "Beverly House/' the cause of which wo ha\c already considered. 
Here he kept' Jus barge moored, *md here Jic embarked cm that” flight which 
severed him for ever trom the sympathies of Jus countrymen— ay, of the 
world for those Who e accepted the treason, despised the traitor Ills mx 
oarsmen on that occasion, unconscious of the nature of tha .gotmtTs errand m 
such hot haste down the river, had their muscles strengthened by a promised 
reward of two gallons of rum ; and the barge glided with the speed of the \nnd 
They were awakened to a sense of then* position only when they wdpe detained 
on boai d the Ttdtiive as prisoners, and saw their chief greeted as a friend by the 
enemies of their country They w$rz speedily set at liberty, in New Tmk/by 
Sir Henry Clinton, who scorned Arndltf frA his meanness and treachery, J 1 
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‘LIFE AT A RAILWAY STATION/ 
by \v p nimr, n a 

Tins gica,t woik of one of the ablest aiul most 
popular aitists ot tlie age, is, and 1ms long 
been, “ m piogie&s } ” and lias been sold to Mi 

L Y Elu’ou, foi the piodigions sum of eight 
thousand seien bundled and iiftj guineas 1 — 
the ?50 guineas being added to the amount as 
an inducement to the pamtei to foirgo the 
light to exhibit the woi k at the Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy This is unquestionably 
the hugest sum cvei paid to an aitist foi 
a pictuie since Ait was a piofession It is 
so huge as to be almost mci edible, but we 
speah horn the best authonty, when we state 
it to be collect ; and as Mi Elatou. is known to 
be a gentleman of sound piaetical knowledge, 
as well as a thoiough cntic in modem Ait, m 
winch lie is an extensive and successful dealer, 
we piesumc he has taken nito wise account Ins 
chances of gam 01 loss by the ti ansae! ion 
These chances arise, fust, fiom the public exhi- 
bition of the pictuie in London and m the pio- 
vmces , next, fiom a pui posed engiaving , and 
eventually fiom its sale 

So staitlmg a fact as this has ceitamly ncvci 
ooouucd in connection with Ait an aitist, by 
a single woik obtains a sum that any one of Ills 
piedccessois in England would have lcgaided 
as the ample recompense of a life-long laboui, 
the bate interest of which would have seemed 
a sufficient income to the best of the Bnti&li 
masteis who have not been twenty yeais m 
then glares, Tme, Ml Ei lth will expend 
much tunc m the ci cation of this woik, beaimg 
■ m nund the immense amount of Ins lewaid, 
and the stake at issue , and, we die quite suie, 
will give value foi "value leceived " still, it 
will astonish the woild to read this announce* 
menfc as the simple i ccoid of a fact The pictni e 
is ten feet in length, and the tiguies aie, of 
oouise, of sue m proportion , and besides the 
time Mr Tilth has devoted to its pi eduction, 
lie has, we undei stand, been duung many yeais 
making studies foi it, having long looked for- 
waid to the theme as one that was calculated 
to extend and establish his well-earned fame. 

In the hands of such a man — a mail of raie 
genius and of matured knowledge m all that 
appci tains to Ait, and iendei& it effective foi a 
gicat pui pose — the subject is secuie of the best 
possible ticatment And theie can be con- 
ceivcd no subject with Inghci oi tnoie inter- 
esting capabilities , tbeie is no incident of life, 
no phase of chaiactei, that need be excluded 
Irom it* the bnde, "beautiful and young/' 
with hei husbami-lovei, will be theie, setting 
out on their wedding tour ; so will the anestea 
felon, for whom oihcials have been on the 
watch, with manacles ready ; while, between 
the two extremes of hope and despair, virtue 
and ciime, there will be an infinity of episodes 
— such as the readei may i caddy imagine 

The picture will theiefore be, in the best 
sense, a great national work, full of poitraitiue 
of every class and kind tlmt may lllustiafce the 
epoch, and "Life 5 ' as it is in England imtke 
nineteenth century. The subject is most pio- 
mi&ing, and cannot be otherwise than most 
effective, it is precisely that which all who 
comprehend Art would 4 have selected for Mr 
Erith — and it is exactly that which all poisons 
would desire to see pictured Although, there- 
foie, Mr Elatou has paid foi it so enormous a 
sum, it is more than probable— nay, we may 
regard it as certain— that he will be a gainer 
by the transaction; while artists. Ait-lovers, 
and the public, will, by this means, obtain a 
woik of universal interest, which could only be 
obtained by means out of the ordinary chaiactei 
of a commission to a Painter, and an order to 
an Engraver. - f 

MINOR TOPICS OE THE MONTH 

Tin Hoi in Acuman — It n said that the 
Atadeinv intends Hus yeai to limit the width ol 
ii times to Lhiue indies and a halt It such a lesolu 
tion has hecu passed, it is not gemn ally known to the 
pioft&bion The adoption ot such a l emulation would 
be a means of admitting into oath loom about foiiy 
pictuies moie than could be him*; with the usual dis 
cictionaiy flames, hut inasmuch us the limit would be 
wbolh inadequate ioi the frame of a huge v\mk, say 
a tail-length poihuit, the mcasuic would lendei it 
necessaiy tliat such pioductious should be exhibited 
only m slips It is hdievid that the new sculpture 
loom loi the Rojal Academy, and the new Italian 
loom toi the National Calluy, will be completed, 
notwithstanding the seventy uf the host, by the end 
of Mai eh Be that as it may, the sculptuie loom 
will he leady foi the reception ot woiks at the 
usual time, and the exhibition will, as heictofoic, bt 
opened at the hegmmna; of May 

Till IIousfs or Pa tilt ament — Mi Maclise is 
assiduous in advancing his lai ge woik, the e Meeting 
of Wellington and Bluchei at La Belle Alliance 
altu the Battle of Wateiloo * The pioeess of xvoik- 
ing adopted in this case is neaily, we believe, 
identical with that aecoidmg to which Ivaulbach 
executed Ins gieat woiks on the slaucase ot the new 
museum at Beilin With a wcw to Jem n tins method, 
Mathse went to Beilin, and on asking prumssion 
to try the piocess on a piece ot wall, he was heated 
somewhat ca validly by the authentic 5 *, who of 
coiuse knew that theic was no ait m England, and 
theretoie no good thing could corne out ol Nazareth 
But in an inconceivably shoit time Maclise com- 
pleted his essay m a nuumei to change the patiouiz- 
wg coolness ol Ins Beilin friends to the warmest 
admuatiou Aecoidmg to this method, the face oi 
the pictuie will be piotecicd by a coating of silica, 
applied to the suihce in a state of solution Tlie 
othu frescoes advance hut slowly 

The Museum at South Kxnstngion will shortly 
leceive some valuable additions fiom Rome, a selec- 
tion fiom the Campana Collection having been piu- 
chased fiom the Papal government The catalogue 
contains not less than eighty oi ninety pieces ot 
what we call modem sculptuie, in conti adistuiction 
to the Greek The pi mcipal of these is a well known 
‘ Cupid ’ m maiblc, and of the size of life, m a 
kneeling attitude. It is supposed to be the same 
that is mentioned by Yasau, the pendant to the 
* Bacchus J m the Ufflzj, at Flaicnce, both by Michael 
A ugelo If was originally the piopeity of the 
Riccaidi family, and stood, perhaps, m the court of 
then palace, which contained a collection of valu- 
ables, insomuch ns to constitute it a museum of 
gieat value The Palazzo Riccaidi is m. the Via 
I,nrga at Florence, and although built about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, the design of the 
lower part of the sheet faqadewas le-eastby Michael 
Angelo, who executed other works foi the family 
Besides this ‘Cupid’ theie are othei sculptmes by 
Donatello, Jacopo della Queicia, Andiea Oieagna, 
Lorenzo Ghlhoiti, Debideuo de Settiguauo, Rosse- 
lino, Luca della Robbia, &c , and m addition to the 
sculptuie there is a selection of majolica waie 

The Graphic —At tlie second meeting of this 
season, held on the 9th oi Jannaiy, theie weie among 
the conti lb ufcions a small finished picture by T Band, 
containing two hguies, Ioygis, or man and wife, 
who m the heat of a quairel have all but tinned 
their hacks on each othei. By the same nrtist there 
were also one or two sketches of cottage inter iois , 
by A, J Stark a huge study of a dead stag, with a 
landscape backgiound, also a close wooded landscape , ' 
by Duncan a poitfolio of coast sketches ; Call Haag 
a portfolio of sketches in Italy mid the Tyrol, . 
Bred ell a portfolio of oil sketches of Italian scenery, 
portfolios of the sketches of the late A E. Chalon, ! 
cany mg us back to the operatic celebiifies of foity 
yeais ago, by b\ Tayler some sketchy in cm oi an da 
of the Dutch imistei s, especially a masterly Berghem , 
T, Dalztel a very highly finished coast view , H : 
Gaatineau three thawings, and by ‘Wells an elegant 
chalk study of a child’s head. 

Tite Nmiokatu Portrait Gaipsuv — The latest 
additions are— a portrait of Pope by Jems; Sir 
Ohiifitophei Wien by ICueller - Sir Dudley Carleton, 
afterwards land Dorchester, and lady, ‘With Pope 
is associated a second portrait, that of Mrs Maltha 

Blonut, posed iu a manna nimh like Tituifs 
ddughtu The canvas is ihj huge, and we hud 
the poet sealed in u Jaige led easy dim, wiUi his 
head mtnig on Ins light hand The fcatuics aie 
tho&c we always recognise as Pope’s, hut like most 
of JuvaAa woik 5 ? the composition wants foice and 
piesetice The pcuttdit oi Wien, bv luitllei, is, as 
usual, we weie about to sav, much betlu tlian 
Jervas’s woik but the hands me so disposed as to 
bleak a line by an angle The hands, inoieorcr, 
make a useless display iu the composition, us we 
sometimes see thoae oi Vandyke, but without Van- 
dr ke’s exquisite drawing The head is well painted, 
and fiesh m colom The costume consists of a 
maioon velvet coat, with a wig of the kind called 
the Rami Hies bn Chiistophei is hcie plavmg the 
fine gentleman with the <£ fifty guinea wig** Sn 

Dudley Cailcton and his wife, beaimg date 1021, 
have been painted by some Dutch aitist The heads 
aie bnght in eoloui , espeuallj that of the man, 
and bioad m lieatment He weais the pouiled 

beaul of the lime, aiul the ban of the lady is di eased 
a la Chinou6 t but full and ornamented with peatls, 
ns we see some ol Rubens’s female heads She 
weais a black dowered satm gown, slashed, with a 
quantity of laee, made out with the utmost Dutch 
pieeision Iu oui last noluc of tins galleiy the 
miniature ol Queen Elizabeth, by Hilhaid, was not 
placed It is now* hung om the fnepkee in the 
gicufc loom, and Burned so as to show at the back 
the caid, the queen of heaits, ou which it is painted 

The di awing is accurate and extremely delicate, hut 
the eolmn has flown* leaung the mai kings of the 
lace almost obliterated The (hawing and painting, 
honevci, of the chess lemam pufeet, but so 
cunously minute that a magnifying glass is necessan 
foi its peiiect appi ecinDon 

Mil Bunrouu’s View oi the City and Iluihom 
of Messmo, with the Straits of Paio and the Coast 
of Cfllubiia, is the latest pictme which has been 
placed in the ‘ Panoiama Royal Deieestei Squaie” 
Independently ot its atiraetion aa a w oilc of pictonal 
ait, the scene is especially mta eating just now, 
fiom the peculiar position in which Messina stands 
with lefeience to the war foi independence in that 
paifc of Italy Messina and Gucta me the only 
places yet held by the i loops of the King of Naples 
’The feelings of the inhabitants of the foimor city 
are well-known to be stiongly m opposition to ihe 
dynasty which hns so long triumphed and tviannised 
over them, hut the citadel is gamsoned by some 
thousands of soldiers-— little moi e, by the way, than 
an ill-diaciplmed labble, yet sufficiently powerful to 
keep any using in check — who will, piobably, when 
they see ahtting opportunity, turn against aud plundei 
those whom now r they are piebumed to protect 

There aie associations of classic histoiy also con- 
nected with Messma and its ncighbomhood, which, 
to the eyes of the student, will lender it worth a 
visit The view is taken fiom the lighthouse, a 
point which embraces the haiboui, the entire city, 
and its cimions so lich and pictuiesquo, aud the 
opposite shoies of Calabua all these are painted 
with truth and feeling The water, oi at least paits 
of it, arc not so good , the liaid dark blue lines* 
which give the cuil to its sm face, distmb its tran- 
quillity, as well as the hauuony of that poition 
where CJiaiybdm still is the tenor of the Sicilian 
boatmen 

The Statues at Westmin&teii.^-W e have 
protested earnestly against the erection ot the 
colossal Ceeui de lion opposite to the north facade 
of the Houses of Parliament. It is said that* 
as a pendant to this statue, a second, that of the 

Black Pimce, is to be placed theie also, and these 
two heroes will complete the subjugation of not 
only both <f your ?) Houses, but of tlie Abb$y also 

Under the vngt barrel of Rich aid’s dcslnfr', Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel looks like a child’s toy-box. 

But a like mistake has been made with all the 
mteuor sfcafmuy of the Houses Admirable as are 
many of the works m St Stephen’s Hal), We long 
ago recoided an opinion that they were too huge 
for the place * the like 1 objection applies to the 
Dunce’s. Chamber, 

The Society foe tile Bxcouhagement oi? the 

EtttF. Aims held a meeting m the evening of the 

10th of last month, lo present the ^ prize medals 

1 awarded by the society* m the a^siim of I8fl0, to 

Mr. S, Solomon, for Historical Painting; to Mi 

Y. Cole, for Landscape , Mr, H r Titioy, for Wntei- 
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Colom Painting j Mi «f Dui haw. Sculpt uie , Mr 
S .1 Nicholl, Aichifecfruc , and to Uiss M Power, 
foi IV hy 

Tra Porni chnicTns unit ion — The managers 
of this uiuisutattd and faiouiitc place ot iLsoit die 
intent upon adding toils attractions, and waiving it, 
mow than it evu has been, one of insUmhon 
Uuriei the dnection of the Rev C Mackenzie, A M , 
both morning and evening da^ts have beta Jorim.il 
foi educational pm poses, m languages, the sciences 
drawing, book keeping, At , Ac , which classes are 
su pLi nil ended by competent piolmsois then* me 
also daascs foi learning (boss It ib pi upostd to 
uu lude aiclutectuie and buildinu, as soon as «i 
sufhnent imrobu ol names aie entexed to justify the 
appointment ol a teach ci The morning classes aie 
designed chiefly foi ladu s , those m the evening foi 
gentlemen Be aie much gratified in seeing this 
movement, winch cannot but be most beneficial in 
ovuy way Any one de&u ous of obtaining lnloi ma- 
tion lespecting it, may leain paiticulais by applying 
at the m'ltitntion 

IIuuvings hy Fmyman — "W c arc desirous of 
diiecting attention to a pioposition, which appeals 
m our ndveitismg sheet, foi pui chasing, by public 
subscuption, a poition, at hast, of the drawings by 
Flaxman, winch the late Mis« Denman inherited 
from. him Alias Denman’s executor is desirous ot 
disposing of these beautiful woiks, and it is hoped a 
sufficient sum may be raised — about JB'iOO will be 
rcqmied — to enable the committee to acquuc aiul 
place them with the Flaxnnm sculptuies m the 
galluy of the Loudon Umvcraitv, vvheie they may 
he seen by the public and studied 

lUiJNOGitumc SruiMUfcfc — TUeouginality and 
chmaetei of the two negro busts by the French 
sculpt 01 Couhei, which \mc exhibited at the Great 
inhibition of 181 1, cannot have been toi gotten 
M Coidin is now exhibiting, ai No 121, PalL 
Mall, a collection ot fifty-five sculptiu.il woiks m 
bion/c, maible, and a vauety of olhei matenafy all 
liiodtlled fioni natiue, and typical of vauous laces 
of the human family These sculptuies me of gicat 
vanety, andextiernely interesting to the ethnologist, 
as being all modelled iiom the life 

Tnu Cotuer CoNAiumusi — It lms not been 
within the range of oui duties to comment upon 
tins exceedingly painful topic , we know that 
opinions, equally safe aiul equally stiong, aie divided 
ill lefeicnceto the charges uiged against Mi John 
Payne Collici, and while they aie so, it is hut rea- 
sonable and just to believe that those who de- 
mand foi him a vei diet of full aeqintt.il have the 
best light to be hemd Tl is ceitain, that if he 
1ms many enemies, he lias many friends, who would 
have fallen away from him long ago, if they lmd not 
entuc faith lit his innocence of wrong Intended oi 
wrong done We allude to the mattei now, only 
because an esteemed couespondcnt m New York 
has directed our attention to a testimonial that has 
been transmitted to Mi* Collier from the other side 
of the Atlantic it is a silver inkstand, procured by 
the subscriptions of several gentlemen, who tender 
their homage to him, foi Ins u devoted study and 
elucidation 51 of the 1 Works of Shakspcie, and record 
their w hearty condemnation of the manner m which 
Mr Collier has been treated by the clitics of the 
British Mnseum, and their gratification at las suc- 
cessful and satisfactory ‘Reply 5 to the unworthy 
attacks made upon his literary imputation ” At the 
head of the list of subscribers is the name of Mr, 
Bulraatrao, an English gentleman of high attain- 
ments m literature and Ait, long resident m the 
tfruled States The "testimonial” is highly credit- 
able to the ditistio cud manipulative skill of its 
protasis, Messrs Wood and Hughes, Gold and 
Silver smiths, of New York It is, indeed— as we 
can say who have seen it— a very admirable piece of 
workmanship, such as would do honoui to any of 
oui great London firms Its value tp Mr. Payne 
Collier huge indeed— not to be measured by a 
thousand times Us actual cost— as evidence of sym- 
pathy and trust, and as a nuuk of confidence in Ins 
integrity— doubly worth, coming, as it does, from 
the hands of strangers, far away from a doleful and 
irksome field of controversy. 

1 The National Monument to tub Memory op 
Sir John Franklin, for which Parliament voted ft 
sum. of $$,000, to be erected in Trafalgar Square, 
has bean given to Mr, Matthew Noble; the pulpier 
a great opportunity of obtaining, or raito 


establishing, fame, foi he is in high repute, and he 
has earned the position he occupies hy many evi- 
dences of nidusliv and ability Certainly it is not 
dillicult to point to other sculptors who would have 
done the woik better , and when the nation pays 
foi Ul, it is but just that wlut it burs should be 
the best the count! y ran luinish There may be 
“ luck 55 in the success thus achieved by Mi Noble , 
but we have no ftiai ot his showing himself unwuithv 
to receive oue ol the most mi poi taut commissions 
that has jet been given by Puiluiment to a Bullish 
sculptor 

Thp Siaiul oi Own ii GomsMirify executed bv 
holey foi election m Dublin, will stand piomiiicnilv 
foi tli among the sculptural woik*- ot oni turn 
Dublin is loitnnute in the possession of such a woik, 
would that all otu public monuments had mou of 
the quality of tins statue The head of Goldsmith 
(mild never be mistaken foi that of any ot lit i man , 
the aitist, theietoie, with evciy tonfidince in his 
subject, and Ins own powei, piesuils the h stint 
standing uncovued He holds in his left hand u 
note-book, and in his light, which has fallen to Ins 
side, a stile oi pennl lie is earnest in thought 
embauabsed about a rhyme, foi lie is eleailv wilt- 
ing pocLy — contemplating:, puhnp*, the old house 
at Lissoy, and sticking, it may be, at — 

“Neai yonder copse, whore once the garden smlld ” 

Theie is always an immense difliculty in statues in 
avoiding common place in the disposition of the 
hands , heie they uio not only natuially but usefully 
I employed but indeed eveiy puit ot the liguie is 
doing something, all the limbs and featmea bespeak 
natural puipose Nolly m his heyday was fond of 
fine clothes , the costume heic is neat, almost pnm, 
and close fitting, without an angle to hang a queiy 
on, in shoit, this statue of Goldsmith is one ot the 
greatest woiks of oul school 

Sir Charles E vs i lake has succeeded nr smil- 
ing at Rome, toi the National Galleiy, an example 
of Ifra Angelico 1 

Mi sStts, Soaiij- ly and \\ n ivi> son, of Welling- 
ton Sheet, Sti and, have built a spacious and well- 
lighted loom in Wellington Sheet Noith, for the 
exhibition and sale of woiks of Ait The dimen- 
sions ot the loom cue 41 feet long by 26 (eel m 
width, with a height ol about 28 feet It is proposed 
to open the loom m Fcbrwuy with an exhibition 

Pika* tbs oi> Prints — S evern! punt-piibh&hua 
have bad an mtei view with the Homo SeoLetaiy, for 
the purpose of obtaining facilities tor stopping at 
the Custom House piracies of English engravings, 
and also to obtain a moie speedy and less costly 
wav of aiiestmg such piracies and puates We 
believe the complaint is mainly against photogra- 
phists and not against engravers , beyond doubt, pi o- 
tection is needed, and ought to be had, There aie 
senaus difficulties in the way, hut they aie not in- 
surmountable, and we imagine the evil is one of 
my gicat magnitude 

Mu George W Flagg, an Ameucan mttsfy is 
engaged at No 28, Newman Sheet, on a version of 
* Columbus and the Egg, 5 which at once strikes the 
visitor ns conceived in everything accoidmg to the 
canons of the Venetian school The figures, only 
six or seven m number, are half-lengths, some seated, 
others standing, relieved by an open background 
The heads are Veronese-like, both m colour and 
character. The composition is studiously simple, 
and the woik promises, when Jim shed, to bo a pro- 
duction of great merit, 

Messrs. Foster and Sons will sell by auction, 
eaily m the mouth, a selected poiUoti of Mr. Heruy 
Wallis’s pictures If, includes many works of a high 
character, as will be seen by reference to oui 
advertisement pages. 

Autistic Copyright —The Aitistic Copyright 
Committee are ic-commencmg proceedings as the 
assembling ol Parliament di aws near Probably, ei e 
long, we shall be enabled to report concerning the 
course they mean to pursue We a gam warn them as 
to the great risk they incur , that which they believe 
beneficial to artists and Art, may seriously imperil the 
interests of both. We aie quite sure that nine col- 
lectors out of ten will never buy a picture with any 
condition of any lmid attached to it 1 1 is, so to apeak, 
the bhtfcnghfcof an Englishmen, to "do what he likes 

* Our contemporary, the that this pic- 

ture has been lost m the Black 2Wm», the vessel i which 
was bunging it over* , , , , 


with Ins own, 55 and we more than uppi chuul the 
dangei of tinning Ait patronage into an entndy 
new (haunch it the views of the committee aie ns 
bumd and wide as we undei stand them to be "Wt 
earnestly entreat them, theictnrc, to pause and 
“intjunc” duly and wisely as to the opinions oi 
collector, beloie they act on those of paities who, 
undoubtidly, offen sufki mtolei able w long, lAit to 
whom h sjiecmlly jnesaibed lunedy may be a far 
w oi ^e e\d tliau sufluiug 

H\/xar in Aid oi hil I'Vmall Schoot, oi 
D i'SioN — ’Hus is now' a mattei auanged , it will be 
In Id (Litdinlvin Juno, and, we Dust, will icotive 
UhmouIuI and hbual aid oi alL Ait loveis We 
(annot doubt, that by this moms r sufhmeut sum 
I will be l fused to avert so gi tat an evil as the u lm 
' qiu Jnnent of one ot the best and most useful liistu 
! tutions of the Mdtopolis In oui next, we <didll 
uiUi moie ui length into tin subjed, with auuv 
to explam what the Female School of Design m 
Gowei Stieet (now in Quu n Sqnaic) lias done, is 
doing, and rnnv do, and the strong < lmius it advance , 
on public support 

.Sixnu op “Ami rtcv 55 -Thcic is m piogicss 
at No 28, Newman Stiect, a statue ol “ Amenta,” 
by Ed waul -T Kunt/e, n Gciman aitist It is con- 
ceived m the classic allegmicul taste pievalent m 
the Fiench and German sdiools The impeuoua 
turn is, of coulee, feminine She stands with hu 
lelfc aim testing on a shield, beaiuig the arms ol 
America, and with the light hand slightly <x- 
te tided as a welcome to all who may visit hu 
shores. On the head appeal s a tiara of stun, from 
beneath which the hnu tlowrs giaeefully on to the neck 
At the feet of the %mc is a piofusxon of Amu lean 
fnu U ami ceitals The statue n as yet only m the 
lough clay, but it is a woik of good promisi 

Langhaw Ciiambi rs i\ar- S chool On the 
evt rung ol the 1 2th oi January, the hist of the usual 
senes ol con. vet sazioni was held at tlie Langham 
School, on which occasion weie exhibited many 
pictiues of minify previously to then being suit to 
public institutions 

Tub Soam- Mi shim — B y the death of Mi 
Gcoigc Bailey the iiuatoislup of the Soane Museum 
becomes vacant The piesentatum is m the gift of 
the Jtojal Academy The iiist meeting of the 
hushes was held on tin* 23rd ot last Tiionlh, 

The Koval Exchange — It is not long since 
the decouitioiis ot the Exchange were eompUUd 
They beg in j howeva, alieiidy to tell of tlie damp 
and smoke of one wmtei, and will fade as rapidly ax 
did Mi Sang’s foimei paintings The only xuiluble 
oinamuilation toi the Exchange of the City of 
London would be ft Mstoiv in has ichef of British 
eommeice The pietty blue background to the 
liguies m the front of the Bntibh Museum has been 
long efiaced No mural painting, exposed to oui 
ntmospbeie, can stand It is now pioposed to cover 
the open area of the Exchange with glass, which 
will add much to the convenience of thp place. 

Bust or Cromwell — Mr, Noble has just com- 
pleted the clay model of a bust of the Protector, 
winch contains some yery high qualities of Ai t The 
leadiug of the head is, to some extent, new, but it 
is pel mealed with that eneigy, decision, and mental 
power winch were so characteristic of its subject. 
The bust lfy we understand, a commission from Mr 
Thomas Poltei, of Manchester 

Mr Phillips fine piettue of * The Maniage of 
the PimcebS Rojal’ — beyond question the best work 
of its older evu* plod need— has been placed by 
Mi Gambarl m the hands of the eminent Fieudi 
enguiver, M Blanchard, hy gracious pel mission of 
Her Majesty. 

The HfArui oe Crompton, one of the gieat 
benefactors of the cotton trade of Manchester, about 
to be erected by public subscription, is to be exe- 
cuted by the sculpt or, Cahiei Mai shall, It A. It is 
thus m safe hands , a good, if not a great, work may 
be assured as the result. 

Tail Duke or fticininm— Subscriptions are on 
foot foi th<* portion of a braitye statue of the late 
Duke of Richmond, lb be erected somewhere us the 
comity of Sussex. The site has not yet been deter- 
mined. 

This Hampstead Conversazione for this season 
commenced on the 16th of January, and will 
terminate on the 1 7th of Arnrify These meetings 
are slvrajs attractive from the excellence of the 
works exhibited. 
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Italy Ckiitu IIauoitA PiTGiuMAGr Eti- 
giaved b> J T Wii rtiOKE, AKA, fiom the 
i J ictuieby«T M W Turnik, E A Publislud 
by the Ait-Union of London 

"We do not think tlie council of the Ait-Umon ot 
London could have selected fiom the woiks of 
Turner a pi/ fine bettei calculited to pled 5 ?/* the 
majority of then subsmbeis than tlu^ , and simply 
because it is an intelligible subject, whuh many 
painted by him are not to ever} body Though pio- 
uiueu at a time (1832) when the aitist was exhibit- 
ing some of his sfci ingest Ait-uiganes, as the) have 
been called, his ‘Italy* is not of the numbei full 
of beautiful imaginative matenal, theie is jet not 
a passage in it whirh piopeily belongs to the meie 
world of fiction— nothing that bicathes the atmo- 
spheie of dieam-land, and which is not m acooid- 
anco with Byi oil’s description, in the lines Tu me 1 
adopted foi his motto to the pietuie — 

“And now, fan Italy, 

Tlion at t the g udeii of file wot Id, the home 
Ot all Vt t X tclds and n it me can dcuec — 

Even m thy desert \\h it is, like to thee ? 

'ihy vet y weeds no beautiful, thy waste 
Moie itch than othei climes’ ieitility 
r Jhy witok a gloty, and thy nun gt iml 
With m immaculate chaim which cannot be dctaccd ” 

In the foregiound, above which uses the slim but 
stately Italian hr, so hequently seen m Tuinci’s 
pictuies, a numbei of indolent people — the plei- 
sure-loung men and women ot modem Italy — 
ue darning and feasting on a plot of gioutid over- 
looking a uvei whuh winds its way between uchly- 
wooded banks, half hiding fiagmcnts of ancient 
ai chi tec tine, and sti etching light and left np wauls 
into lofty eminences downed with castles and 
monastic buildings of median aL date A vtst tango 
of mountains closes in the landscape, ovei whuh 
the sun, as it descends, shines with a golden lustie, 
mediating with equal glory the monuments of dead 
Italy and the abodes of the lrnng , foi m the middle 
distance we catch a glunp«e of the towers and 
houses of a comparatively modem town, appioached 
by a pictuie^que budge that ciosses the uvei at an 
angle with the base of the pictme 
The punt is of ronsideuihle size, but not too laige 
foi the purpose of l he society , by which we mean 
that the cost of fiaming will not m this c ase, as vvitli 
many Ait-Union punts, involve an expense that 
falls heavily on many subscubeis That it will be 
populai we cannot doubt, foi it is effective l y en- 
graved by Mi Willmoie, though we should like to 
see a little moie of the boft Italian atmosphere 
thrown o\or the distance If the masses of Lees 
on the right bank of the uvei had been “kept 
down,” theie would be gi eater liatraony thiough- 
out they come too foi waul, in connection with the 
neaior pints on the left bank, 


Chromolithographs Published by Kowney and 
Co , London 

Since uhromolithogiaphy attained the popularity it 
has now leached, we have been, accustomed to see a 
laige numbei of walks of this kind making then 
appearance ra the autumn and wmtei months, — by 
way, it might be supposed, of compensating us foi 
the loss inclined by the closing ot the maiority of 
our picture galleries Messia llowney & Co haye 
just issued several novelties, both on a laige and a 
small scale Of the founei size is ‘On the Kivei 
Eindhorn, Moiayshne/ after a di awing by T M. 
Kichardson a lovely scene, not such as is usually 
associated with the idea of the Scottish Highlands, 
hut of a rapidly-rushing uvei winding its way 
thiough a fertile and weli-timbeied countiv, with a 
distance extending miles awaytowaids the Moray 
Eirfch, and the Boss -shire mountains, which bound 
the horizon. Mi Bichardson’s pencil represents it 
in a hold and masterly mannei, with gieat bulhancy 
of colour, and a fine effect of sunshine the bit of 
foreground, with groups of figuies collecting wood, 
is admirable. Next, theie is ‘On the Lake of 
Como,* fiom a drawing by T Oollmgwood South, 
another punt of laige dimensions , on the light ia 
a mountain range rismg fiom the surface of the 
lake, and on the left a winding road along winch 
some peasants are passing Mountains and lake aie 
of that deep blue colour peculiar to the country, 
broken, however, in. the former, by a mass of rolling 
clouds tinged with, the redness of an evening’s sun 
The ftkj, broken up into a multitude of foi ms, is 
cleveily managed, but it would have been better to 
omit those oblique linos m imitation of raj s ; they 
destioy the repose of the picture, and have not the 
effect intended, Mi. W, Bennett’s ‘Glen Tilt,* 
also of considerable size, is a close scene of rock 
and wood, between which a narrow spey tumbles 


! and Hows, widening out as it descends till it occupies 
the bieidth of the foiegiound the ax list’s Lee* 
manipulation and tiuthful coloiuing hnvo been 
well copied in this punt A Cnvp-hke pietuie is 
that of ‘ Mil king-tune,’ aftet T S Coopei, A llA , 
a gioup of fine milch-cowsm the pastuio nt even- 
tide — a capital copy this, and the icmaiiidei, «ue 
punts much Bniallei in si/e ‘Uiquhail Castle, 
Loch Ness,’ and ‘Loch "Ratline, tlie Tiosaihs,’ 
aie a pan fiom diawings by T M Ruhaidson , the 
foimei exhibited with the rflut of heavy thunder - 
(toiuls, daikcnmg mountain and lake, the othei 
mdiant with tho morning sun The whole of the 
above punts aie lithoguiphed and punted by Messis 
Itanbait, and they sustim the 1 eput.it iou this 
establishment has long enjo\ed foi works of the 
kind 

Fiom tho pi esses ot the puhh heis, hleasi s 
Kowney, v\e have two nice little snb|eets, a ‘View 
in South Wales,’ aftei T L Ilowbothain, a bold 
and hketiliy dtawmg, and *Loeh Awe,' aftei E 
P Loitoh, tho latter vwy like one of om old fuend 
.John Varloy’s works— and this is pa) mg it no j 
valueless compliment, 

AuiOPiooiumiY xnd Correspondence or Mary 
O iiANYiriE (Mts Utlanv), Edited by the 
L\m Llanoveu 3 A ole Published by 
K !3rNiLL\, London 

The object of the accomplished auf hoi of this deeply 
interesting woik, is “to give a tiuo account ol i 
person who as ‘ Mis Delany* is stiU leveled, and 
has su been foi more than a hurnhed jeais,” but of 
whom veiy little bejond the name is now lemoxn- 
bcicd The ttibk ot mtoimmg the world concerning 
the lady and het age, has been undertaken by the 
descendant of hei only bistet , and Lady Llanovcr 
has done justife to the memoiy ot one who was 
lionouied duung her time — that time including 
neaily the whole of a century — by boveieigns and 
peei s, and received always the lespectful homage of 
general sooietv, thiough foui eventful h tgna, enjoy- 
ing self lespect, and lospeqt mingled with admua- 
tion, in eveiy cnolo of which she eitheL foimed a 
pait ol to which she was known bv her “talents, 
industiy, and ingenuity,” as well as by those 
domes! io vntues which have evei been the glones 
of English women in English homes It waB a fit- 
ting duty foi Lad) Llanover to disehaigc if, how- 
ever, theie had been no othei motive but that which 
loads one intellectual and accomplished woman to 
extend tho fame and give foice to the example of 
anothei, this woik would have supplied ample 
evidence that it could not have been placed in better 
hands The weighty volumes have been edited with 
feivent enthusiasm, yet judicious discrimination, 
indefatigable industiy, a spirit of inquiry the most 
comprehensive and minute, omitting nothing that 
can elucidate oi plaoe “oharaetei ” in a new and ileai 
light, pictuiiiig peisons and explaining e\ ents that at e 
paits ot history, and, m short, bo desmbing many 
important epochs, as to Bupply materials foi volumes 
fai more pietensions than these are assumed to be 

Although the work consists mainly of the eone- 
spondeuce and diaiy of Mrs Delauy, its value is 
very largely enhanced by tlie illustrative and ex- 
planatoiy notes, of whieh the volumes are full, 
theie is hardly a page that does not contain two or 
tin ee The “editing,” therefore, may be accepted 
as an example to all who undeifcake snnilai labouis, 
— labours too often performed as if tlie printer weie 
the only mteipietev lequned to communicate be- 
tween a speakei and an audience 

It is impossible foi us, with oui limited space, to do 
moie than direct attention to these valuable volumes 
They me brought specially within om range by 
the numbei of excellent engtaved portraits they 
contain, of “ celebrities” who flourished duung the 
leigns of Queen Anne and three of the four Georges. 
It will be leadily understood that Mrs Delany was 
intimate and coi responded with nearly all the 
famous men and women of the eighteenth century 
II ei letters are chaiming proofs of tho simplicity, 
purity, and thorough “ womanhood,” of her nimd 
and heait, while they evidenoe raie faculties of 
observation and judgment But the immense numbei* 
of Btuking anecdotes, of amusing or instinctive 
episodes, of illustrative characteristics of many sin- 
gular and often-changing penods, give the work a 
value that will secure it$ passage mto every circle m 
which books are read, 

British Artists, from Hogarth to Turner ; 
being a Senes of Biographical Sketches, By 
"Walter Tixornburtt, Author of “Ait and 
Nature,” “Lifem Spain,” $e. 2 yak. Pub- 
lished by Hurst & Ala ckutt, London, 

These volumes are almost beyond the pale of our 
criticism, inasmuch as A major part of their eon- 
tents' has already appeared in the 1 form of » contribu- 


tions to the t-Jowua? > and we know that the 
“bkt t/ lies” have been apjn enattd byom Bubsenbtis 
The title, howevei, whuh Mi Ihoinbuiy has given 
to hib book u not shutl) eonott, tor, umlei the 
bead of “ Last Horns of tho Pimteie” — which make 
1 the concluding pageeof the hist volume — aieBtoiies 
of foieign piunteis as well as British It would 
have been well had this been stated on the title 
page, so tint the actual (ontcnls of the work should 
be .it once notified Again, these papers can scaicely 
be called “ biogiaplneal they mo lather stones 
founded on ceitain poitions of the history of the 
paintem, thiough which we make tlieir peisomil 
acquAintance lathei than then aitistic. we do not 
so much see them in then uoiks as m then world , 
we meet them le^s fiequeutl) m the studio than 
out ot it, Bunoundcd b\ then companions, and 
mingling with socictj Om onl) objuitionto the 
book is its title, this, howevei, will in no degieo 
mai its m iciest m the estimation of tlioso who have 
not vet lead fche^e mtc testing and viud sketches of 
the foimdcm ot mn achool of Ait 
Tho papeib winch hive not ippeaied m our 
.Touinal ue, “ V bhip lull oi Nobodies,” “ Blake 
the Visional v,” “Stotltaid the Gi.iccful,” “ iMor- 
land in the Sponging Houtsp,” “ Httvid Scott ” all 
of them written with the same sp.ukhng and gra- 
phic pen is those wuh which out leader a aie 
atquamted so also are the chaptcis which con- 
clude the second volume, on “Epochs of Painting,” 
“Gieek Art,” “ Mooiish Art,” and “Gothic Ait” 
If wo cinnot endorse all Mi Tliornbuij’b opinions 
on these matteis, we can agicc with him m man), 
andean find amusement, and often msti notion, in 
wh it he sav s concerning all Theie aie few wliteis 
upon Ait and amsts of our day who have the 
faculty of tendering then lemaiks so genually 
atti active as the author of these volumes 

QuarliV Evnnrvjs Illustrated bjr Cmnixs 
BpNNni, and W Hauuy Rogers, Pub- 
lished b) NiMirr & Co , London 
There is so much beauty of thought and diction, 
and theie are such gund tiuths expiessed m the 
quaint writings of old Philip Quaiiea, that they 
ought not to be hidden from all blit those whose 
delight it is to seaich in the dun twilight of the 
liteiatuie of b)-gono ages Doubtless, m the new 
and handsome g.ub which, is hoie given to them, 
they will hud then way into places hitherto un- 
known to them, and, notwithstanding the taste of 
tlie age has little m common with the apuit of the 
‘Emblems,’ they aie a tieasmy of moral and 
lehgious wealth, which can scarcely fail to interest 
even where it may not be accepted m piopoition 
to its woith The two ai lists who have woilced 
together on the lllustiationF — Mi. Bennett, we 
piesume, designing the subjects, and Mi Kogeie, 
the boideis which simound them — have done then 
pai ts well The former seems to have most carefully 
studied the text, and imparted the essence of it to 
his work Mi Ilogoi&’s skill as an oinamentiet 
is too well known to be questioned. 

The Promisls ov jLSUb Cnuisr. Illuminated by 
Alfred H AVauken Published b) Blll and 
^tDaldy, London 

LLeie is a little book light woithy of a Christmas or 
New Teai’B piesent, it is dedicated, we see, to the 
Puncess Alice, and fit is it foi the hands of tho 
daughter ot any monaich in Christendom The^e 
scnpluial jewels aie placed in chaste, noli, yet mo&t 
simple settings Mi Wiuien has shown not only 
great skill in Ins designs, hut much good taste also 
Each page exhibits one or two veises from the 
Evangelists, beautifully printed in. black letter, 
with coloured initials and ornaments. But surely 
three or four of the passages selected can scarcely 
be called “Promises” This elegant petit $ou~ 
veint is printed by Messrs Day and Son. In 
this, as well as m most of the “gift-books” which 
have come mto our hands thife season, we have 
occasion to notice the beauty and splendour of the 
| covers, combined with simplicity of design . there 
18 a manifest improvement of late m these matters. 
AYe hear that a young artist of the name of DudLey 
has designed many, which are now making theii 
appeal an ee* 

i Ancient Iron-work mow the Thirteenth 
Century ^By I). A. Clarkson, Architect 
1 Published by Atohlky & Co., London, 

If, even half a century ago, the Art-m&nhfactures 
of tho medlicval ages had been ab oaiefully studied 
as they have been wilhm the last ten years, how 
much we now see would, ip all probability, nevei 
have met our observation Shll> wh. the advances 
which have been recently rpadd ortali aides, we axe 
’ 5 et far from appreciating ahd foil owing out Ml that 
‘those glorious old workers hate left for our admir# 
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tion Look, for example — to instance one that 
suggests itself in tho hind of maiiufactui es to w liioli 
Mi ClailtBon’s book has especial roleienee—at the 
non ladings in hont of the Butidi Museum can 
anj thing be mme inornate and mappropuate than 
those common speai -headed i ails? as if the building 
^ Inch the> enclose were a piison 01 a lunatic 
w \ luin * AVe chanted to see the olliei day, not 
vety fa i fiom the “Elephant and Castle," Newing- 
ton, some irou-vvoik in fionfc of a kind ol music- 
hall, lecentlj opened theie, whith puts to shame 
the metal spikes that guatd oui National Museum 
flora lntmdeis 

Mi Clail^on’e quat to \ olume cannot fail to pi ov e 
of infinite service to uon-woikeis It contains 
neaily fifty luhogiaphtd plates— some of them 
showing tlnee oi four subjects- -of examples taken 
fiom existing ancient specimens— gates, railings, 
panels, locks, kejs, knoekeis, handles, hinges, Ac , 
all good, and some truly beautiful It would, how- 
evei, have been moie satisfactory, peihaps, had wo 
known whence the examples were copied theie is 
no mention made ot tins A numerous doss of 
designers and Art- work men, besides the iron- 
foundei, will dome advantage fiom consulting 
these pages, 

Family Pierintts By the Author of “Mahy 
Povvill " Published bv Annum Hall, 
Yikiub and Co , London 

The author of this chaimmg volume (albeit a book 
of “ shreds and patches") has signed hei name to 
the dedication, \Ve now know, tlieudore, that the 
author of “ Maiy Powell,” and mam other valuable 
hooks, is Miss Anne Manning, of Iteigate Hill, 
Miss Manning thinks there are cei tain young people ! 
who will hereafter thank Aunt Anne foi having 
secuied them some of then family ti editions * 1 They 
are not,” she adds, with a veiy pardonable fragment 
of old .English pnuc, “ of gieat people, but of good 
people— fine old English merchants and Chiistian 
gentlemen” A much gieatei numbei than “ cei- 
tain young people" will thank Miss Manning ovei 
the ClniAmas tiro for much lhat is interesting m 
this volume, and eon ovei the “ family canvas" 
with gratitude to, and sympathy with, tho ait that 
stamps tram impiess on the mind The poi trait of 
a “ gentleman of the old school” might foim uot an 
unworthy pendant to Sir ltogn Do Coveiley AVe 
weie much taken with a“Sciap of Autobiography 
relating chiefly to what okl Chelsea was m the y cai 
1815, when Miss Manning lirnl theie. Bhe does 
not seem aware that theie is a lelic of Sn Thomas 
Moie’s gaiden wall, forming a poition of the en- 
closure to tbe Moravian huijing-giound, near “The 
Man in the Moon,” still m existence We believe 
the portion of Lindsay House (once tho almost palace 
lcsidence of Hoi ten sin Mancmi, Duchess de laMeil- 
leiaie) where Miss Munmng speaks of having 1 esided, 
was aftm wai ds occupied by Mai tin, the painter of 
* BelnluMvai's Feast ’ “Londsdale House," which 
she also mentions, is better known to the modem 
world as the hospitable 1 evidence of the Dowager 
Lady Shelley, But all those old-world mem ones are 
pleasant and profitable, and our only icgiefc ia that 
the “Family Pictures" aie so few m numbei. 

Photogiutbic iLLtn&xuATiONs or imi Auchitec- 
aoitn and Souletubeii Details or Sjtbet- 
lei CtatuECir, JDnnBYSBZOK By James Con- 
TBNOW, With Plana and. Sections measuied 

. and drawn by Theophilhs Smith, Published 
by Bonrnp White, Worksop. 

This remarkable and tuily admirable woik was 
undertaken with the view to secure a jieimanenfc 
memorial of one of the best and most characteristic 
examples of Hoi man ecclesiastical architecture that 
ia nov? in existence in England, but which, un- 
happily, is fast hastening to decay. Small 111 its 
dimensions, placed in a secluded situation, and 
desecrated, as it would seem, even before the time 
of Henry YIIL, Steetlcy Church is comparatively 
unknown , and. yet the richness and variety of its 
details, and the fact of its having almost entirely 
escaped all eiatmn in periods subsequent to the 
Anglo-Norman era, render it peouhaily interesting 
to the architect and the aichmologist. 

If this long-neglected idle of the earliest English 
architecture is worthy of attention, and lias a lesson 
of its own lo tell with characteristic impressiveness, 
it has at length been treated in a manner that more 
than compensates for long centuries of disregard 
ami aim - * 

The artists who have produced the volume before 
ns— without question men who are actuated by that 
happy enthusiasm, which is m itself so important 
dn element of successful action— have done- full 
justice to the ruined edifice of the old Herman 
l< architects, i In thou photographs we have exact 
facsimile reproductions of the details of Steetlcy) 


piesented with a degree of fidelity unattainable by 
othei me ms, giving not only the peculiar style of 
the ornamentation, but the mechanu al construction 
m all its TUinutia , and, in many cases, the actual 
toolings ot the chisel The photographs me in 
tlumseheb of the highest oidei of i xcellimcc , and 
when it is considered that beveial of them weio 
neoessaiih executed almost in the dark, thou shaip- 
utss mid pieusiori are fciuty wonderful 
The volume 111 size is imperial folio, and it con- 
tains twenty -one photogi iphs, with five outline 
lithogiaphie plates of sections, plan and details, } 
and two geneial bkctchea ot the complete ediiue ns 
it now appeals The photogi aphs nie raieJull) 
mounted with tinted boideis, anil they piodiue a 
completely sati-startoiy lesulL Tho chmtli itself 
has become the piopeity of the Duke ol Newcastle, 
and consequently it may be (onbideicd safe tioni 
any further mjuneb, except those that axe msepuable 
fiom the lapse of tunc The “ lllustiationfe" aie 
appiopi lately dedicated to the duke 

We feel tho utmost plcafeuie in muting attention 
to tho btcetley photographs and 111 molding in 
stiong teima oui own high opinion ot them and oi 
the volume 111 which they appeal Foi the lust 
time, they actually lealivo nil that is to be debited 
in the lllustiation of aichitectuiul details They 
give the tiuo rimaetei both of the architecture and 
of the material in which the Noimnn buildcus 
woiKcd And they also set befoul the obaeivoi tho 
exact piesent condition of evoiy suilptuied fiag- 
ment, and of evoiy time-worn stone Time is 
besides an an of painstaking thoughtfulness about 
the volume, vvhuh at once sccui eg approbation, and 
at the same time implies confidence in the judg- 
ment and skill with which the artists have accom- 
plished then enteipuse We leaui with smceie 
satisfaction that the piesent woik is to bo followed 
by companion volumes, to be devoted to tho binulai 
illustration of that noble relic of tianbitional N01- 
man architoctuie, Koche Abbey, 111 Toil* Mine, and 
of the vSouth Tiansopt Chapel of Woiksop Pnory 
Chuich Specimens of the photogi ap be toi the 
lllustiation of both these line mins aie befoie ub, 
and they lank well' with then Steetlcy connades 
The senes, as we need scarcely add, admits of \tu) 
wide extension, and vve rely upon the ai lists to 
extend the lange ot then woiks, as widely as they 
may bo enabled to do, thiougk an adequate public 
appieciation of then elloits, coupled with a be- 
coming support 

The Oku Sluur, a Talt or the JTahtz 
P ublished by Maomiltan & Co , London 
u The Oie Seekei the sfcoiyi« by “A S M 
its twenty-six illustiations me by “L 0 , II " IYe 
have no desire to iuise the veil it pleases authoi 
and artist to assume The tale is wutton with 
grace and spnifc, it is illustrated by a free and yet 
oaieiul penal, “Christmas books" me ol late, 
ioi the most pait, eitliei well-known poems, ia 
selections from the poets, ennehed by oui best 
u book painters/’ but heie we have an ongmul stoiy, 
descriptive of the silver mines of the 11 m U, then 
woikeis, and inhabitants, developing (hmacter and 
incident that, while keeping up our attention, excite 
the better feelings and sympathies of mn iratuie 
from the fiiet page to the last. It is refiebhing to 
find a woik so earnest m Us purpose, nnsworving m 
its momUty, and faithful 111 its dtlmeiitionS. Those 
who aie satisfied to leceive coaiseness as power, and 
< 1 slang " as wit, who revel over ty 1 amucal * ‘ loi cH of 
the soil" and an ill-used “people," will lay “The 
Ore Seeker" aside, while others, who desne to 
bestow a beautiful book, as well us a pin a enlightened 
stoiy, on a dear firend, or a beloved daughter, will 
thank us foi recommending “The Ore Seeker," and 
enjoy its contents There are some pietty snatches 
of poetry here and there that would act well to 
music One especially might foim a spurted part 
song , it commefices thus • — 

“ Sti!ke, miners, strike f let tho hollow sound. 

Loud through the chamber of metal bound , 

Scatter and crumble the stubborn soil, 

Glittering wealth will repay youi toil. ” 

“Ladies’ Art" is no longer a phrase of loproach. 
Tho illustrations in this chtummg volume are 
in all respects worthy of the Jottei -press , the\ ate 
happily conceived, and executed with tiuth* and 
expression, We have seldom men anything moie 
touching than the finding of the child m the mine 
after the explosion, and tho ehild-supphcaUcm of 
Emile to the unkind Bauman Is pictured with 
charming feelmg. The getting up i s JU QV - m 
icspoot pox foot, and does ciedit to tho publisher, 
The book is entitled to longer notice, as one of 
the healthiest and pleasantest of recent publica- 
tions, but theie are so many demands on our space 
this month, that wo must Content ouiselves with 
giving it an earnest; roaomm nudation to all ArtUvera 
and lovers of whplepomo fiction, in sound literature 


LxiiA tiMJiAMtl H V 111ns foi the SumUvs and 
Chici Eestiv ah of the Chubtun Yu u Tun - 

lated Horn tin Dei man by Cauijuint h iMt- 
wcuu/i With Illustiations bj , ind e»gi ivul 
undei the * upeuntenduue of, John Li u.iruiN, 
F8 \ Ihiblisbod b\ Longman & Co , London 

This beuutilul volume will ioini avaluabh addi- 
tion to the hbian of those who admuo and tan 
appieu ite the highest fonnb ot saued jioetry Some 
ytuiM ago the late Che\ aim Bunsen, whose lemif 
death sulihned almost as man\ hunts m Urn 
eountiy is his own, collated and published a ven 
huge nmiibei- — about nine hundud — of tho irn^t 
luiiiiikablo by runs of the GVim m Ki fuimed Clnm h , 
many ot them as dibtinguisln il ioi tlu.11 puitn 
beauties as foi tho iti vid Clnnti m -jaut ajquunt 
m evoiy liiu biom the whole of these about one 
liumhed have been stleettd loi publnatum in their 
]>i< -sent ioi nj, and they have &evtially been chosen 
to hannoiiisi with the collects of the English 
Chuich The mu|niity ot the illustiations axe 
by Mi Leighton, who has lnul fox his (oadjutms 
Missis Anmtagi, LavvkhB, Jceene, and fc> Mnks, 
and theie aie two will-known Mibjuts l>\ bli\- 
man AYith tin to 01 Join exceptions the^c dnsigiH 
ue excollent equally bo aie the head aid tail- 
pieces, anil the initials all lmv e a Uei manic ieehng 
about them, which auits well with the peculiunty 
of the puetiy 

Captain Cooiw’h Yoxagts oi Discoai-kx Edited 
by John ihunovv, F US., F S A. i’ubliblud 
by A, and C Bi ack, Ednilnugh 

lYhatevor moie lcronfc cntcipiuehab cfludod in the 
way of nmutime discoveiv, the voyages ot Conk 
I will ftlways oitord so lnterebtmg uul valuable 1 
mmative, that theie is little tear oi the old 1 neum- 
navigator being laid up m oidin.uy,na unfit im 
sei vice How many young heaits have not his ad- 
\cnturo6 Btimulated to hiave tho dangers oi tho sens, 
and thus have contnbuted to mdke both oui loyal 
and comineiaal manna what it now is, “CooK'k 
Y oynges" is, andevci will be, a “bov’s own book," 
and, theiefoio, wo hail such an inviting edition as 
this with exceeding &ulifefuction Mr Bunow talk 
us, m the picture, ho has added to it many lotteih 
which have not hitherto been made jmblu , whib, 
beveial wood-cuts give mcioaBing attiaction lo this 
little volume. 

Thl Binumix Soivimii Illuminated fi\ S 
Sf im sby Pubhfohed by Gun 1 mi ck Eaku vn , 
London ’ 

This is certainly one of the mo^t elegant giff-hnokb of 
the Beafcon , not only aie the “illumination j " v aued 
as beautiful, but the texts, it we may bo call them, 
both m pi use and poehv, chosen ior the pmnobe, 
aie selected with cure and judgment A\ 0 nave 
gems of bum tv mil thoughtful nes« from Mooxe, 
Longfcdlow, Ifood, tShakebpne, Johanna Haily, 
Hannah J^loore, and some oidei vvoithies whom vvu 
lejoice to meet amwheie , but gathered m» they me 
together, m thm choice tout/uti f we turn page niter 
page, and led giatoful to po^e^a a book so pleawmt 
m liteiature and Ait. 


The Slevuin on bii JIount, Illuminated by 
13 . yiANismx Fublishcd by J, Finn, London. 

A very frnv yeais ago thi« gay little volume would 
have been considered a man cl of chiumaho punt- 
ing, but we now sec* such goigeous exhibitions oi 
1 thupiocess, that even large and costly volumes have 
ceased to make us wonder. Mr. 13 tunc sby must not 
regard these xemaiks as disparaging to hut book, 
which is most ciedit able to his taste; both m design 
and colour the illuminations arc excoedmgly atti ac- 
tive In its sumptuous covoi of green a ml gold, 
with a central ornament of Muift uta^-w 0 behove 
tho ladies would so expiess thib tint— a picttier 
pvosout could not be selected for boy 0* gnl 

The Boy’s Book or Bauad*?, IUmtintoa with 
Sixteen Engi av mgs on Wood from Drawings 
by John Uilheut. Fubhshed h\ Bell and 
Dally, London. 

A BCledion of about sixteen of the best old Bi it Lh 
ballads, such as u boy « ould find tho gruUest mtwcM 
in reading. They meiudo “ Bn Uuy ol Omborne/’ 
“Adam Bell, Clym of the Clough." Lam Mol 

du Lake,” « Chevy Chase," “ The Hdr of L\m< ? 
“The Bravo Loid YTlloughby," “Tho Abbot of 
Canterbuty ” “Bobin Hood and the Curled Fnar," 

“ Yalentlno and Ursine" “The Miller of lUw~ 
field/’ $c, } Mv. qilbert has contributed itn 
illnstyatiou to each,, of that ohimmfcer which hna 
made his pencil so famous and Wheat a rival, * 
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AN EXAMINATION 
into inr 

ANTIQUITY OF THE LIKENESS 
OF OUll BLESSED LORD. 

BY THOMAS HEAPIIY 




PAEI' III, 


Tin instances of portraits 
m gold on glass patois, 
given m tlie last numbei 
of the Ait-Journal,' were 
selected fiom a numbei 
of others, as best lllus- 
j- Rating the giadation 01 
A development of the especial cha- 
* * lactcnstics of the likcnesb of oiu 
Loid, from that early penod of the 
Italian elnuch, when, owing, if is pie- 
suiuable, to no authentic information on 
jr the subject existing m the locality, the 
% likeness w r as lepiesented undci the con- 
ventional type of cliaiacter of a Homan youth, 
till, though successive phases, each moie de- 
veloped than the preceding, it attained to a 
fan lesemblance (making allowance for minute 
scale and rudeness of woikmanslnp) of the like- 
ness, as now locogmsed 

It will be shown further on, that there is 
eveiy reason to believe there existed m the East, 
fiom the eailicst penod of our eia, poitiaits 
fiom which these were probably copied, but 
this question can haidly be entered upon, till 
it is established that these pictuies on glass 
pateicC may be, with something approaching cei 
tamty, referred to the fust age ot the church 
Eoi tunately, the question of the antiquity of 
woiks of Att found in the Roman catacombs, 
is beset with fewer difficulties than attaches to 
those of even a much later age Closed to all 
access foi centuries, and the very existence of 
these cemeteries being forgotten, then contents 
have escaped the corrosive effects of light and 
ail, alteration by the restorer, and dispel sion 
by the collector ; and being only given to the 
woild at an age when the acuteness of criticism 
rendered iL impossible to invest them with a he 
ntious or legendaxy history, they have thereby 
been shielded from the influences that have 
operated to deteriorate the value, and to cast a 
stiong shade of doubt on numberless works (of, 
probably, equal antiquity), not so protected 
The range of time during which woiks of 
Axt could have been placed in the catacombs, 
is necessarily limited There is histouc evi- 
dence that rope Damasus closed the ceme- 
teries to interments, and to access generally, in 
the year 305 j it therefore follows that, even 
if we allow the origin of the Italian church to 
date from a peiiod closely following the re&ur- 
i potion of our Lord, a few years moie than 
Puce centuries comprise the extreme period 
during which they could have been executed * 
it is probable, however, that this time should 


be much more cucumscnbed, as, in the nature 
of things, it is haidly probable that comefeiicb 
could have been icqimed fin interments on any 
extensive scale, oi that particular fashions ot 
decorating sepulchres could have established 
themselves, till the cliuiclilmd ixistul for some 
) ears Again, it is scaicely likely that sub- 
teuancan ccmeteues x* cmld hare been lesorfccd 
to, or the sepulchies cnibtllished on any ex- 
tensive scale, affcei the conversion of the cm- 
lre, when public attention would necessaiily 
e engiosseu by the election and adornment of 
the sacied buildings above giound But, ad 
nutting that the penod of tlnee centunes would 
apply to the gencial mass of woiks ot Ait in 
the catacombs, with respect to the glass pic- 
tures this time must be still irnthei cuitailed 
Tertullian, wlio wide about the yeai 100, 
makes mention of the poitiaits of our Loid as 
the good slicplieid (see cuts 1 and 2), on the 
glass sacumcntal "vessels of the “Jiist Chns- 
turns” theieby alluding to a pi notice of a time 
gone by Also Eusebius, wilting about the 
year 330, mentions the poitiaits of oru Sa\iout 
and the apostles on the saci ament al vessels ol 
the pumitive cliuich, and states that the use 
of these glass chalices was discontinued, owing 
to an edict of the church, introducing those ot 
metal m then place That the cups horn winch 
the pictuies m question were taken were such 
sacramental vessels, the mscnptions on them, 
the signification of then dccoiations, and the 
uses to winch we find them applied, sufficiently 
attest 

It has been held that the piactico of bury- 
ing with vessels containing wine, was but the 
continuance of the pagan use of pate ire, under 
similar cncumstances , but the objection, even 
weie iL sustained, would bo absolutely pointless. 



as it would but still further strengthen the con- 
clusion, that they were the sacied vessels of 
the church The pagan certainly buried with 
paterm, but what was a patera f simply a sacii- 
iicial cup, containing a portion, of the blood of 
a sacrificed victim. Christianize the idea, and 
it would be difficult to conceive of any prac- 1 
tice that would at^ once so completely entei 1 
into and combine with every sentiment *of the 
new faith, and, at the same time, so perfectly 
illustrate its creed. Human affection adheres 
with peculiar tenacity to every received mode 
of expressing itself on the occasion of the final 
parting ; and 1 to the Ghiistian converts, who, 
m the ficslme&s of their new-born faith, saw 
but the fructification of a certain hope in that 
event, whioh they had hitherto regarded as its 
extinction, the blood of the pagan victim would 
inevitably suggest that life-giving blood “of 


the Lamb slam fiom the foumUhon of Ihe 
woild,” wlmieby they had “boldness to enter 
into the holiest of holies, by the new and living 
way which lie had consecrated loi them,” and 
this passpoil fa the heavenly kingdom would 
at once present itself as peculiarly the fitting 
accompaniment to the traveller bound to its 
shoies 

Taking into consider ation the testimonies of 
Tcitulhan and Eusebius, instanced above, and 
m the absence ot any reason being uiged to 
the con tuny, we can scaicely eii in ascnbing 
these productions to the years larigmg be 
tween the fust establishment of the church, 
and a penod antecedent to the birth of Ter- 
tulhan, or between the years 00 and 120 F 

The time within which wo must look foi 
the dates of these woiks being thus limited, 
the inquiry as to then respective ages pieseuK 
fewer difficulties, the question being lender ed 
much casici ot elucidation by the nature of 
the uses to winch they wete devoted Were 
we to find a numbei ot such objects in a 
subtenancan. temple, thcLe would exist no 
pnuui Jacie leason foi concluding that they 
weie not all ot them of contemporaneous 
ougin, but in the case of objects deposited ma 
senes of interments, it of necessity irsults that 
such objects must have pieccded each other 
m point of time, it accordingly follows, that 
much errdence winch would not be absolutely 
conclusive, if it weie possible that they were 
of contemporaneous origin, becomes gieatly 
mci cased in significance m deciding on the 
respective jnionty of works that must, of ne- 
cessity, belong to different penods 

Amongst the evidences that more especially 



indicate the relative antiquity of the objects in 
question are — the places m the catacombs 
whence they weie taken, whether nearer to, or 
farther fiom, the part first excavated* the 
orthography, particularly that of proper names 
of Greek or Hebrew origin, before they had 
been in circulation a sufficient time to have 
acquired an authentic form of spelling, the 
style of dicss , the style of workmanship • 
and especially the nature of tho symbols ac- 
companying the figures All the evidences 
indicated under these heads, would lead as to 
infer a priority of date to the ruder of' the 


* Instances of portraits on glass have ^certainly Jjfioa 
found, which must Le aaoHLed to a period later than, that 
of Vertuttfeo* bat they Imvo^nvaHabiy &epn representa- 
tions of the persons 'buried m tho grave? ttUeuoo they wm 
taken. 1 , j 
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likenesses, than to the mote pet feet It is not 
now a question of the high pi oidei of expres- 
sion, or of Urn exact foim of tontine, hut of 
such Lading halts ot chat actor as wo could 
expect to tmd m diminutive 1 (‘presentations, 
executed by (ptohablv) unskilled uoikmen m 
a now mat ci ial, and m those instances m 
winch tiie fact can be usculamcd, it will be 


:;k\ 


found that flic woiks m uhich the likeness is 
most conventionally lcpiesented, 01 lathei m 
winch it is wholly absent, camp fiom a pait of 
the catacombs which must have hern (iiom 
then mode ot excavation) the fust iw i d As a 
case m point, f lie cut m the last number of the 
A>t Journal > of the liaising of Lazauis, was 
taken fiom a grave, neaL the enhance to tiie 
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Cemetery of St Sebastian. It will be apparent 
at a glatue, that in the count euance a meie 
conventional type of character lias been all 
that the artist aimed at The oilhogiaphy of 
the name is different fiom that which if alter 
waul assumed , and while no symbol whatevei 
is used to indicate the principal figure, Lazarus 
is distinguished by a nimbus The omission of 
what soon aftonvauls became so express a sign 
of the litvme person, and its tumslcrence to a 
mortal, can only be explained by the supposition 
that the use ot the meaning of the symbol was 
as ycL undefined. .Piobably it was accoidecl to 
the dead, but not to the "living, and as it is 
eeitam that it was in use amongst the pagans 
as a decoration to the statues ol their deities, 
it might not, amongst the first Christians, have 


been held as exclusively applicable to a Divine 
poison Fiom the hmbaious ioi m of the Cheek 
woid ZE2I3S, and the style of dress, it would 
appeal f bat tho lllustmtion in the last rmmbci, 
m which Qui Lord is lcpiesented conlcning 
the ci own on SS Pel cr and Paul, would belong 
to a period slightly subsequent to the pictuie 
of the liaising" of Lam us. Accoulmgly, with 
the important exception of the nimbus, we 
find no symbol to distinguish the principal 
figure, and the type of countenance which it 
exhibits, though certainly gn advance from the 
mere conventional form of the preceding, is si ill 
deficient ra the leading characteristic of the 
flowing hair. In tlu mehuc of oui Loid confer 
ring tiie crown mi SIS Timothy and Justus, the 
costume is distinctly of the time of TiUjam The 
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therefore probable that they died before the end 
of the century, and from the fact of, their having, 
nsfar, as can be learnt, occupied no very pi o- 
position ra the church of Italy, it ’is itnr 



[ would lead to the conclusion that this work 
j must be referred to the close of the Century, in 
; which belief we are strengthened by- the fact 
of its having been taken from a more' advanced 
position k the Cemetery than those previously 
' mentioned. The typo of likeness in this picture 
is a decided advance on either of The preceding; 
but 1 wliat 1 cspeciiijly disfkguishea ife, together 


with the thee othm piclmfs in the Iasi mmU i 
of the Ait -Journal) is the use of 1 lie Alpha and 
the Omega to denote the puncipal fitune 
That m the dt eolations ot the woiks under 
consul eiation, a close anpioaeh to a icocncJ or 
authenticated foim of likeness was mpmod of 
the aitist, is evident fiom compaung the im- 
nexed illustiation (Cut 1) with the ihfloient 
poitiaits ot the same peison m the last number 
of the Ait Journal, and with the copy (Cut “1) 
from a fiesco m the catacombs of SS Aehilh c 
Ncico In tiie uppei poition of Cut J, the 
poiUait ot Si John, with the beaidless faee 
and lum divided m the middle, so fat nmees 
with the representation of the same apostle m 
the cut iuithei on, of out Loid and Judas, and 
m these icspects conforms with the received 
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tradition, The portraits of 88 Peter and Paul 
are sufficiently obvious, The fourth personage 
in tbo same picture, indicated by the name 
Damns, was probably a person of the name of 
Daumsus, who filled an important position in 
the church towards the end of the first century. 
On looking at these pictures, the strong per- 
trait-like Individuality of each is at once appa- 
rent; this will be evident by comparing them 
wiili the conventional representations' of our 
Lord, where no likeness is attempted - m in 
the liaising of Lazarus, This decided and re- 
cognisable distinctiveness existing (m Urn 
many portraits of the apostles found in the 
catacombs}* with only flic slight deviation** 
that kfght be expected bo mm from the dif- 
fwni nmkmb m which they were executed, 
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is stiong evidence that a close adhcience to 
an authenticated type was lequned at the time 
Consequently, when we see associated with 
these poitiaits of the apostles, otheis of oui 
Loid, also maiked by a shoiig and consenta- 
neous individuality, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that they wei c also in close adlieience 
to a recognised and authenticated type of cha- 
lactci In the same chapel in the catacombs, 
and forming pail ot the same seucs of decorative 
illustiations with the poitiaits of SS Pctei and 
Paul, in f iosco, is the picture of oui land, 
given m Cut G That it is amongst the oldest 
ot the woiks m the cemcieiy, is icinaikably 
evidenced by the fact of the pictuie of which 
it forms a pait, having been cut through to 
admit of the mteimeut of a poison near Ihe 
remains of the martyr beneath (to whom the 
chapel was dedicated) This apeituie, maiked 
in the cut by the quadrangular piece of shad- 
ing, lendeis it difficult to tonn an opinion on 
the subject represented, but in the head of oui 
Loxd the leading char actei ratios are clear and 
unmistalceable, and it would be difficult to 
uige any reason why it is not worthy of the 
same acceptance as the portraits with winch it 
is associated Its great antiquity, besides being 
pioved by its partial deshuction to admit of an 
mtcimcnt (at latest, m the beginning of flic 
thud century — piobahly at the beginning of the 
second), is imthei evidenced by the absence of 
any symbol to distinguish the Diviue poison 
Wiidt ever peuod may be assigned to the Cist use 
of symbols, the adoption of those bon owed from 
the miageiy of the Apocalypse would scctu to 
indicate a time when some piccise information 
reached the church as to the true likeness of 
oiu Loid, since wc find that they aic almost 
invariably accompanied by an attempt, more or 
loss successful, to lender it according to the 
lcceivcd foim , whereas m the vast majority of 
works m which they ate absent, the portrait is 


a merely conventional one, and without any 
appioach to individuality The question im- 
mediately suggests itself, weie these symbols 
taken fiom the Apocalypse, or were they part 
of a received system ot symbolic representation 



previously existing m the cliuicli? This last 
supposition would, of course, infer that the 
imagery of the Revelations must have been 
derived from ideas aheady generally diffused 
tluough the Christian communities, but as we 



can scarcely admit ol this, we aie foiced to the 
conclusion that the symbols of the pictures 
weie derived from the sacred writings ; and as 
it will be shown piesently that there is historic 
evidence that poitiaits of our Loid (one at least 
of which can still be identified) must have 
existed 111 Asia Minor up to a period close upon 
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the time of the author of the Revelations, it 
would seem not improbable that with these 
writings there came, to the church in Italy, 
that information respecting the Pivine resem- 


blande, that guided the artists in, then subse- 
4uent ' ,, •, , , , v v 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION 
ISO l 

Tins exhibition was opened on Monday, tlic 
Utli oi Eebiuaiy, willi a analogue ol six 
Ini mlicd and ihnty-five pictures, and fifteen 
suilptuial pieces Judging the chaiacfcei oi* 
the collection by its prominent woiks, it 
is about equal to the besl we have seen 
heie of late years r lTiat is, howevei, saying 
little the Institution has grievously degene- 
i ated , the elitists have lost all confidence m 
the management, no one is responsible — theie 
is uttei lgnoiaiico us to who does the woilc, 
the whole business ol gathering and bunging 
seems left to chance , the consequence is, that 
those who have prospects oi success elsewhere 
decline to be contributors heie Yeai aftei 
yeai, thoiefoie, the exhibition consists of “me- 
(hociities” — with heie and theie a good woik, 
“a Tnton among the minnows” No one is 
content, and the Institution does little or 
no tiling to advance Ait If things endure as 
they uc, if all hope of impiovemeiit is foi- 
biddcn, the abandonment of the Institution 
would be no calamity Wo have again and 
again uiged these views on the Dnectois — 
without effect the list contains the names ot 
many of the most esteemed and xespectcd 
noblemen and gentlemen of the kingdom, but 
they give no heed to the establishment to 
which they lend then lionouicd names; we 
believe few, if any of them, cvei see the exhi- 
bition until it is opened to the public Suiely 
it is high tunc that something should be done 
to remodel the Butisli Institution " 

Borne oi the landscape and quasi-city views 
aic of high class ; they all speak of earnest 
study — woik caily and woik late — painting a 
small featuie of some desiderated phase of 
nafcutn, and waiting patiently foi weeks foi its 
repetition That theie aie Men who do this 
we know * and tliosc who do not follow theii 
example, will Inborn in vam m the twilight of 
then own studios In all oui hgiuc pictures 
the domestic has superseded the poetic, as 
melodrama and faicc have thrust off the boaids 
the “leg hamate” diania; but in tins we .are 
not smgidai — m cveiy school m Euiope paint- 
ing, Ilermione-lilcc, lias stepped off the histone 
tnpod thus, in the following summaiy will 
be found a various compound of the threadbare 
and the commonplace 

No I f Seville/ R Ansdell, A R A Again 
Sevilla — uuy leal y noble , but Seville is not 
the picture, —all wo see of the city being the 
Moorish iihgiecd tow r er of the cathedial, 
topped by the famous Giialda The subject is 
a halt at a fountain by a mule dnvei, by whose 
side, standing by the dilnking-trough, is pro- 
truded the head of an honest, hard-working ox 
On the light sits a woman selling fruit, and 
these, with the mules make up the picture, 
winch is what is called a “gallery piece 
The anxiety of the painter has been to be 
punctiliously accurate in all the properties, 
and they arc faultless , but the composition is 
crowded* and this has been overlooked in the 
realization of nationality and supplementary ma- 
terial The surfaces are under the tyranny of 
an arbitrary vehicle— perhaps copal 
* No. 2. f The Gipsy Mother/ 0. Gras. 
A woman seated, nursing her child; more 
complete than anything that has lately ap- | 
peated undei this name | 

No 4 "Abbeville/ I»/ J Wood, The old 
Abbey of St. Vulfi.au is of course here the 
chief featuie* with a section of ancient houses, 
less, tenderly dealt with than is the habitude ot 
this pamjbci* A little more this way, an d out 

* Wo direct here the readers attention to a lottei on. 
Uus inWact, lov W\ P. Frith, Esq ,1U, and pUnted in 
another pat feolUio At t- Journal Itvras iwaved alter tho 
above paragraph was written,, 


of the pictuie, used to be ovei the dooi oi one , 
ol the houses of eutcitammeiit, “lime we do ! 
take the English m the mterpi etation of the j 
legend always appealed m the bill No 31, 

‘ Malmes/ by the same aitist, is a happier 
essay, the icatme heie is, of coui&e, the 
tow ci oi the Net) opole 

No 5 ‘ The Tag Blicpheul/ E W Kim, 
Wliat a iaq - shepherd liiaj be we aie at a loss 
to know , lie looks, howcv ci.mueh like raiothei 
slicphcid The subject is a piece of the Gowns, 
hke the sceuciy below T Lewes, These past uie 
slopes aie really &o wondei fully painted — so 
leal, we mean— that the pie true might be 
walked upon with impunity 

No 9 ‘Baby's Bicakfast/G Smith Tins 
is a conclusion such as cannot be ai lived at 
without a fine appiebension of the beautiful 
The incident is simply a cottage mother feed- 
ing hei child upon liei knee, the bread and milk 
being held by an eldci child Commonplace 
enough as to subject, but by no means common 
as to the mannci ot the ait Theie is space 
enough foi tliegioup, and theie is no othei pci- 
fect toun to diminish its lmpoifcance The light 
focus, and the declension of the degiees from 
it, aie extremely skilful , the colour is power- 
ful but unobtiusive, because haimomous , and , 
few aiti&ts could affoid to leave bits of promi- 
nent outline heie and there so muzzy, so cun- 
nmgl), crtiefully indefinite 

No 30 r Ait Cuties m Brittany/ A Solo- 
mon Ei oin these simple people tlic aitist 

may have extracted some very plain opnuons 
They ate assembled in laughing conclave in 
fiont ot the easel of some wandering painter 
the figures aie well painted, characteristic, and 
full oi expression 

No 23 ‘Michael Angelo’s Visit to Venice/ 

A Gkeppi This aitist does not appeal to 
have been accustomed to “expose” Ins woiks 
among othcis that hove been pamted ni tlic 
| agonies of competition for colour and effect 
Wc are abreast of the kbiiuy, and the watci is 
covered with boats, in one of wlnoh a dark 
figm e represents Michael Angelo The painter 
might have introduced moie eoloui into lus 
work He paints Ins gondolas black , it was 
: not, we believe, until aftei the tnno of Michael 
Angelo that the government, to check tlic 
luxury of the Venetians, promulgated and en- 
forced the order that all gondolas should be 
pamted black 

No. 37. ‘Anglers/ E T Pakbis Waimtli, 
mellowness, breadth of eoloui, and breadth of 
lone, aie the eliai act eristics of tins little pic- 
ture* winch, m its sunny softness, has refer- 
ence to points that were aspirations with 
the departed, iftthei than tire living members of 
our landscape school 

No 29 ‘New England Scenery, America, 

J E Cjrgpshy There is much vigour, and a 
strong sense of justice to nature, in all this 
excellent artist does. His works are. always 
deeply interesting, as well as novel and strik- 
ing, and possess many of the best qualities 

ot Art ^ 

No. 33. ‘ Circumstantial Evidence/ W 
HEMfltEY The evidence is that of a well 
picked bone lying on the floor of a cottage 
kitchen, whence is got up a charge of theft 
against a dog that tries to look innocent and 
unconscious. There are two firmly painted 
figures m the picture, which is throughout 
harmonious in colour and well considered in 


Composition. _ .. . 

No. 37 ‘Sunbeams/ G Lance. English 
hothouse fruit is readily disixngtu&hahlo from 
that wlrich, in its wilder luxuriance, supplies 
continental pamted with models The sunlight 
hero is a charming passage, vivified by tho 
mastery of the shaded portion Into the com- 
position enters a part or an old brick Wall, m the 
nooks and crannies of which the garden spider 
will establish himself m the summer months. 


Not, 33 ami 39 arc, respectively, ‘Once a 
Week’ and ‘All the Year Bound/ ,1 H aimak 
A pori])atetic kmte-giiudci, at cluuclr “ once a 
week/ 1 — at Ins gunduig maclune “ all the year 
lOLincl ” nuuuto even to a giay liau 
No 10 ‘The Sunny Side/ T Ganby 
Here is not only the ihyfhmof Ilia ait of paint- 
ing, but the sentiment ot song ura full measure 
It is but a nvei, with a high wooded bank on 
the iurthex side, and on (Ins a flat shorn, but 
it lias something moie Arcadian tiian the poets 
ever dreamt ol Its lukuious sunshine takes 
us out ot this “mg and tarnish ” u or Id The 
figures the ticcs, flic boat’s sail, aie all e\- 
tiomely beautitul ni hum 
No ’ 51 ‘A September Morning — Mount’s 
Bay, Cornwall/ J Mo&ionn The pcitcct 
accomplishment of tlie purpose proposed Jicie, 
and the feeling of the render mg, cudencc a 
power lieyond that shown m antecedent n oiks 
No 52 ‘ Teresiim/ Ekanic IVvbuiu) 

Seaicelv mil tins woik be attributed to the 
pamtei ot ‘Amy Bobsail/ ‘Janet Eoster/ 
and ‘Undine’ — less to him of the ‘ fisherman's 
Wife 5 (G of last year Coloui and soUne&s 
have given nay to a composition ot most sub- 
stantial presence But wc lead mthe picture 
— rein ember mg wdiat lias gone before it — the 
tale ot a due struggle to avoid falling into 
mannerism 

No 53 ‘A German Elowei Gul/ W Gale 
A head — preity, but scarcely, as .i picture, 
nor ilry of the name undei wlucli it appeals 
No 59 ‘ Coaxing/ E Davis A surface 
much like enamel appears in pails of this woik 
Tt shows a little girl on hex gnuultathei’s 
knee , and the title is made hteial enough by 
the child’s caresses Some parts of tlie dia- 
penes look as if painted without reference to a 
leahly, but, withal, the pictuie is very con- 
scientiously elaborated 
No G2 ‘The Villa d’Este, Tivoli/ E Lee 
Bkieel l In examples of Ait hke tins, painting 
comes vciyucai to poetry m foice of expression 
Here is flic suppression of as much of the 
m atonal as might vitiate the sentiment, with, 
on the other hand* a certain piommence given 
to forms which exalt the tone of the argument 
We are placed on one of the tenaces, whence, 
on tlic left, appeals the villa famous foi its 
ficscoes illustrating the history of Tivoli. Tho 
I treatment is simple, but most impressive 
No 66 ‘A Quiet Shot/ E J Niemann 
Tlie title here is a derogation Lorn the grand 
style of the pictuie, the material of which is a 
foreground incumbered with rocks like the 
nuns of a shattcied woild, and shut m by 
mountams draped with dark and sullen clouds, 
ihat me presumed to cast a black veil over 
parts of the. landscape The quiet shot is about 
to be taken, by a spoitsman, at a head of deei, 
that look suspicious of coming evil 
No 67 ‘An Offering/ Sm E Lakdseek, 

B A The title is emt and imsahsfactoiy 
The picture presents simply a goat bound and ( 
hud upon a pda, as if for a burnt offering* ac- 
cording to Leviticus ix 15* “And lie took the 
goat, winch was the sin offering for the people, 
and slew it* and offered it for sm, as tho first , 
In any of Ins essays Bir B Landseer never ^ 
approaches a second time anything he has pie- • 
yiously clone, and this is certainly fin euougjr 
away hour everything that has preceded it , 
Many ot his works point allusion beyond the 
surface of the canvas If Sir E. Landseer feol ( 
that there are shortcomings hi the Boyal 
Academy which le quire expiation—huTO it is 
; No 73, ‘Harvest/ II GawsOU Thb » 
i ! cloud sunset* which this artist pamts, i% to ns, 
i a dtsagieeable effect, because it m m} me, 
j The light and air of this sky make US forget 
- the paint* and this is something, for Mr Gayr- 
5 son docs ‘ not Sparc It. r .ffhc , ^ky mate the 1 
r ground, witlrlfe ‘wealth of yellow shelves, look 
luu and sp^rc/but M'fi# m tho^b^uti^'ot 
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the work the lObnlt of late and eaily pointing, 
■working hit hy hit 1o the end — a conclusion 
with an nicontroveitible expicssion of truth 
No 80, 4 Nctu Buinham Beeches/ G Sant 
The wrier and ground heic aie admirable, but 
tlie sky is not so happy 
No S3 4 Namur/ G 0 Stanuei/d Wc 
a ic placed hole close to the fork wdicie the 
Samme anil the Meuse meet, looking ovei to 
the ancient and picturesque town, which hangs 
(i Vimphithectl) e on the opposite height Any 
cutlei oi hauhvai email in the place might lay 
ins fiiigei on lu& own house, so conscientiously 
is the wdiolc nude out 

No 81 ‘St Petei’s, Home ’ (paint ed on the 
spot), T Joists Barxeii A small pirlnvo, in 
which wc have, as pionimeut objects, St Petei’s 
on the nghi, and the Castel St Angelo on the 
leltj w r e aie outside the walls, and therefore 
approaching tlio city with the Monte Yaticano ! 
on om right The sunlight effect is ibicible 
No 90, 4 Vieikndci Peasants — the Love 
Spell/ P Levin, The object licic is to show 
accuiacy of local costume, which after all, m a 
case of tins kind, is really vciy seeondai y It 
is the old story of the ilmvci oiarie. 

No 98 4 Wanton Calves/ B W Iual 
T he wantonnesa of these animals consists m 
having broken a fence, and, of emu sc, feeding 
upon thorns and bnais, conibci food than that 
winch they have quitted No animals can he 
better painted than these calves , they put the 
herbage aiomul them out of countenance, 

No 100 ‘The Sea Shoie/ W Gale The 
bright green mounds — on which the lit tie ghl m 
tins pictuie stands saute nt am yem — j supeiscdc 
everything ni the composition The figuie is 
as luieiestiug as me always those m the works 
of this painter 

No 103 ‘ Aiahs/ A Cooper, 11A ITow 
often soever it may be that Mi Cooper’s figures 
arc questioned, it is not often tlial lus horses 
are disqualified It must, howevci, be said 
here, that the chest of the principal horse is too 
heavy 

No 101 Finished design for c if all lUpo/ 
Q Lance One of those small, sketchy looking, 
rot carefully finished studies, of w Inch Mi Lance 
has exhibited several of late. 

No 105* 4 On Hampstead Heath/ E G Wil- 
liams Of tlie entiie Campagna of London, 
Ilumpstead Heath is most abundantly stoicd I 
with printable material This nook might be a 
hunched miles from the gieat metropolis. 

No 106 4 Swalcdale, Richmond iu the Dis- 
tance/ IS. <f. Niemann The small pictures of 
Mr, Niemann aie infinitely preferable to his 
large ones We look up the Swale and see the j 
old castle, on the left bank, sparkling In the 
distance. It m one ot Hie best of its author’s 
minor essays 

No. 10 L ‘The lair Neapolitan/ A. John- 
ston, To give moio than common value and 
interest to a single head, is a task to a master 
of the art This is a very simple study, but its 
very rimpboity, with its life-like and ti apparent 
colour, constitutes its beauty, 

No. 1J!0 4 Sunset at Sea/ H, Dawson The 
phase is similar to that iu the hm-vcstpicture,— 
the sun dipping behind a cloud, Wo are not 
Far “at sea/’ for there is even in the foresea a 
Frigate at anchor. The sky and the water are 
unexceptionable t 

No, 111, 4 Bclieo B allarm i editing Tasso to 
the people of OMoggla’ (pamtedfor engraving}. 
If Gqoball; A.lt.A Turn is a- small copy of 
tile picture exhibited a year or two ago at the 
Academy, It is a forcible memento ol the pic- 
ture, with alt its piotiu esqtre heads aud figures. 

No, 113. ‘ Spditmg Compauious/ H WueUes, 
These arc part of a pack -of harnms, that seem 
: just to have concluded their clay’s run. The 
persons, and especially the heads of the clogs, 

, arc so curiously inchyidnalfecd, as to show that 
v each 'is A portiaii 
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No 1 2 1 ‘ N ai cib&us/ W . E Euost, ABA 
It is uFicbhmg to meet with a picture of tins 
class Art has become so commercial, that it 
is unpiofitablc to do else than pamt down to 
the commonest woik-day intelligence This is 
an elegant idea, and a pity that it should have 
been thiowm away on a small picture The pic- 
ture picsents tlucc nymphs, standing by the 
bunk ot a pool, and contemplating the ilowei 
into which Naicisbiis has been tinned The 
iiguies me admuable 

No 128 c Aicade, Genoa/ aud 4 Biuneeken, 
Tyiol/ J Holland These pendant sketches 
me low ul tone, but bioad and most agiecable 
m eoloui 

No 113 ‘Evening — Seafonl J3ay/ E 
Haies, A R H A Tins pictty bay is pamted 
with a sentiment coincident with the fust tenn 
of the title The settled tianquillity is broken 
only by the whisper of the upplc, as it breaks 
on the sand 

No 14fl e Eaily Sonow/ J A Houston, 
R S A The sonow is that of a little gul, who 
i is weeping over hei dead canaiy The figure 
is fresh and blight iu colour 

No ]5L ‘Tmteiu Abbey, and the Valley of 
the Wye/ II Jutsuai In painting broadly 
local greens, gieat experience is necessai y to 
ticiii them lnumoniomsly They aie effectively 
mellowed heie by an and sunlight We bee 
the Abbey hom tlie opposite bank of the irver 
It is pics cut ed under an evening effect, beaut i- 
fully m hat mony with the subject Indeed, 
thcie is moie poetry m the picture than has 
been seen m any of Mi Jut sum’s lcccnt 
woiks 

No 153 ( Mo oi land Lath, Burulumi, Bucks/ 
A Mac Calluai Tlie cntac field described 
m tins composition looks like the exhausted 
site of an ancient finest The feud inequalities 
m the ground aio minutely muddled, and eveiy 
featuic fonnally tendered ; the whole being 
lighted by an autumn sun, according to the 
evidence of the dead leaves 

No 155 4 Summer Showers/ G A Wil- 
liams. The motive is successfully placed in 
the sky that is the telhng pait of the pictuie 
The locate is Rochester, viewed from some 
point above the budge 

No 162 e Rose and Veibena/ T Wohsey 
T lie bits of auxiliary lock may or may not be 
true , — be this as it may, it is a piece ot fascina- 
ting painting, aud the ilowcis aie leally equal 
to anything that 1ms evei been done m this 
department, though the g teens are somewhat 
too metallic. 

No, 16k * Morning in the Viescher Thai-— 
Going up to the high pasturage/ Kauri 
Johnson. The material of this composition 
could be nothing but Alpme The scene is a 
rocky ravine — a. cleft, in the bones of the earth 
Without seeing the picture, it might be as- 
sumed that the sun would be already lighting 
the snowy heights : aud so it is, The blight 
pink hues shine forth from the maiden peaks ; 
but the effect is given at some sacrifice, the 
whole of the intermediate sections ot the com- 
position being kept down, to foxce the lighted 
points. 

No 108. 4 The Close of Day — Ben Mae Dui/ 
A, J, Starkj The immediate subject is a dead 
stag, lying on the mountain side. A substan- 
tial and effective study of the animal 

No. 169, 4 The Studio of Rembrandt/ J. 
Gilbert. Nobody will attempt Rembrandt 
after this. The versatility of this painter is 
something like that of the familiar who so 
complacently removed tlie roofs of the houses, 
according to Lesago, for Don Gleofas Leandro, 
&c 3 the student with the catalogue of high- 
toned Spanish names. Rembrandts studio! 
Who would have thought that any man would 
have succeeded in such a theme P Let Mr. 
Gfrbmt , try 1 the Boat’s Head m Eastcheap 
next, tm$< Horny IV. We are introduced 


when Roinluandt is taking a first sitting (that 
is seen through the canvas) of that hunous 
Burgomistiess whom wc all know so well, and 
whom we have seen at the British Instituiion, 
— boiu exceedingly, even moio so than the 
duenna m Leslie’s picture ot Sancho and the 
Duchess The gicat master stands hetoie Ins 
easel in a duty led lobe, wealing the hideous 
cap that he commonly covcied with Most 
earnestly is he (yeing that staicli, gum old 
woman, and lus wcikins attitude, pimcmg 
t^e, and Him hand, all tell how last he is 
pamtmg Nothing m the mom looks new 
cicu the mariei’s han is lusty, irom the he- 
queuey ot its ha\mg been painted Evny- 
tlung m that loom has done its duty What 
an easel 1 aud wlut a canvas 1 — that lias eleaily 
been stretched by Mis Itcmbiandf, ivfro is 
now engaged m adjusting the join oldwoinau’s 
chapei y Mi Gilbeit has possessed lumself 
of a copy of that famous bill ot sale m w Inch 
were finally entcicd many ot the studio pro- 
perties lying about the loom Upon some of 
these laees Mi Gilbert must han dwelt a 
whole quailtn ol an houi t Bui enough, — > 
faie thee well, great master of the lcgei -do- 
main of the Ait, we shall long lememheL thee 
in thy den 

No 170 4 La Dent Blanche, from Evolewi, 
Canton Valois/ Brink Dillon Another Al- 
pme goigc mth the “ Dent, Blanche ,5 telling 
in the pink, sunlight, — and vety successful t is a 
description of tins effect, 

No 1S5 c The Omnibus — One m, one out/ 
T M Joy An mordent m omnibus tiavellmg* 
A >oun g lady, dtsnous oi cntcung the vehicle, 
but doubtiul whet, her she can fulfil the terms 
of the conductor’s pioposii ion the convey- 
ance looks full The situation is litci ally de- 
scribed 

No 188 4 Campagna ch Roma, ’ G E IT E iu kg 
T he tiact iff country, with its own peculiar 
teatiucs, and all the tiaccs ol a guat lu&toucal 
jienod, can ucvci be mistaken in Ike nearest, 
site a bridge crosses a sluggish stream, anil 
the fiat, expanse is bounded m the distance h> 
the Apennines 

No 1% 4 A Iuy Gill/ II O’NnrL, A It A 
The “Eastward, Ho!” and the woiks that 
have followed it, have effected a lemuikable 
change in Mr O’Neil’s manner All lus small 
woiks used to he finished with the utmost 
nicety, but tins seems to have been raked m 
with a currycomb. 

No 202 4 Biuit ’ (painted from nature), 
Miss E. II, Stannaud This, and No H2, 
anothei fruit composition under the same title, 
are extremely happy m their* imitation of the 
roahty, 

J1IDDX.H ROOM - , 

No 207, 4 Chiton/ J. Niemann, Again, 
the smaller works of Mr Niemann fire tlie 
most pleasing. The pomt of view here is from 
the chlls overhanging the Avon, looking upon, 
and down, the liver, and across the Biisiol 
Channel to the opposite Welsh coast Thu 
description is faithful 

No 210 4 The Wile of the Water Gamer — 
Trying on the Jewels/ A. E Patten The 
stoiy is from Washington living’s “Tales of 
the Alhambra/’ and it is set fori It here literally 
according to the title, A diKy, ragged, slut- 
tish gipsy, of the highest degree of pictorial 
quality, is decking her head with diamonds, 
and afhtudixnring Define her glass The plea- 
sure and gratification gleaming iu the face k a 
masterpiece of expression, and the drawing and 
pose oi the figure aie beyond all praise; if is so 
difficult tp , get a model to maintain such a 
position with any spirit. 

No. 219 c The Homely Meal/ FL R, 
Roberts, Simply - a boy sitting in the 44 ingle" 
nook discussing a porringer of broth or bio§e. 
The pictee is broad and low fa tope. 
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No 222 ‘Mioi JJoy,’ J G N.vihir The 
boy Jimifeoli' is satisiactoiy enough, but if the 
sea and the oihet objects aiound lam laid been 
high* simply painted, the entuc composition 
laid been much more mfelligibJe 

No 927 ‘An Italum boy villi Monkey — 
Luncheon Time/ Gustave Giiurdot The 
nanmci oi wotkmg shown in this lace Jus 
much of the timid Vluiactci that anscs fumi 
copying The feeling is laihci Italian thau 
Piench Oihci pails, howcvei, of the w oik 
aie well diawn and painted 

No 229 ‘ Scotch Lambs, Colley, and Puppy/ 
G ! Lgrlor. Those ‘ £ lambs” aie sufficiently 
Wf 13 fleered and homed to he sheep , theic aie 
two of them the cofley is playing with hex 
pup, — she is uot so well lepiesentcd as the 
sheep 

No 230 ‘A Coveii of Old Trees/ T J 
Sopur, Difficult though it be to shake off a j 
vicious method, this aitist lias succeeded m 
escaping liora his heavy and opaque leafage 
The place is a piece ot road, scieened m and 
G valuing by tiees, winch aie ticatccl with 
much fieslmcss ol tint 

No 231 * Lights aud Shadows of the Way- 
side/ J A Houston, USA These lights 
and shadows aie represented by an old woman 
who stands begging, with a lueilei match-box 
in her hand— that is the Uiade She is ic- 
lievcd by a little gul dicssed xu the excess of 
the pi evading fashion toi child] cn — she is the 
light The eoniiast between the two is earned 
even to the manual of the painting The old 
woman is unexceptionable 

No 238. ‘ Guttle Reposing/ If Weejces, 
pm These cows aie taken ioi better foi 
worse — tlicio is no castmg about loi pictty 
models Thus aie they set befoie us with all 
then pcisonal flaws and marks, telling us theu 
ages u selectively, and what family they have 
The dozing heads of the amnuls aie unex- 
ceptionable 

No 240. ‘Near Poitmadoc, Nozth Wales/ 
II JiniTTAN Willis In this, also a cattle 
picture, the agaoupment is ananged studiously 
with lefercncc to effect of colom, in which this 
artist is especially successful The cattle arc 
backed by mountains and an expanse of lull pas- 
tme — but the animals constitute the picture 

No 241 ‘The Woods of Sweet Chestnut 
above Vaiemia, Lake of Como 5 (study from 
natrne), F ( Lee Bridell The subject is not 
tempting for those whose taste is challenged 
only by the “ pretty 55 A passage of wooded 
upland scenery, with no remarkable featiue 
to recommend it, must depend upon a senti- 
mental treatment, if thcpictuie is to be m any- 
wise impressive Tins landscape is piosentcd 
to us under the aspect of deepening twilight, 
and the result j eali/cd is grand and solemn 
It appears to have been painted entirely on 
the spot There is as much local veracity as 
in Poiissni, hut more sentiment 

No. 245 ‘The Young Chief's BndalDay/ 

J. RrrcmE The Jiguies in this laige compo- 
sition arc less sharp and persistently prominent 
than others we have seen ju woiks exhibited 
ante this name. It is highly elaborated, and 
shows the young chief mid his bride coming 
forth among his clansmen and retainers, who 
are assembled beneath the old trees in front 
of 3ns mansion to do him homage It is alto- 
gether in better feeling than all that has pre- 
ceded it by the same hand. 

No, 216. f A Scene m Holland/ I W, Out* 
michael. This is liottenkmj the ;ioble 
tower of the Church of Si Lawience is nofoic 
us, with a canal crowded with market-boats, 
leading the eye to the church as a principal 
point. The ‘amount ,of labour is enormous 
— labour of a land which only uppers on 
close examination The boats aie drawn, 
rigged, and floated m a maimer that has never 
been 'accomplished hi any oilier similar works 


that luvo ever come under out notice It is 
maikci day, mid both on I he w atei and the quays 
tlipio is a spaiklmg animation that Inn nioinses 
e fleet nely with the bunny effect of the scene 
Notwithstanding the mecty of finish that pic- 
vails throughout the whole, the composition is 
eveiyw luuc broad and atmosphcnc 
No 250 ‘ Gill ot Buttany/ E J Gomu tt 
She sits m piofilc at woik, wearing a wlute 
cap of the peculiai shape pie valent m oueoi the 
distucts of Biittanj Hi et v thing is siippi cssed 

and low ci cd m tone except the head, w Inch is 
lienee the point of the pictuie 
No 258 ‘LaFlcui dc Lis/ JIIS Minn 
The flow r ei is held in the baud of a pool child, 
who earnestly offcis it toi sale She wears 
the JBieton costume, and stoops ovei her 
basket of floweis, with hci head turned to the 
left with much earnestness of expiession The 
head of this little gill is infinitely sweet — a 
capo (Tope) a of this class of ait 
No 270 ‘Bovignes on the Meuse/ G G 
Stanfield Mi Stanfield is lemaikably foi 
tunate m lus selection ot matenals , few of Ins 
subjects aie at all commonly known Tins is 
not less pictuiesquc than any, noi will it suflei 
m compaiison with the best ol Ins woiks 
No 271 ‘Rus in Uibe/ E C Barnes 
Die piofesseffly punning title is lUushated by 
a countiyman, who has fallen among London 
tluei cs, who arc fleecing him of Ins bank-notes , 
but the mistake is, he does not look sufficiently 
well conditioned to he possessed of bank-notes 
No 280 ‘ ivuidish Incgulai Cuvaliy lecon- 
noiteuug ucai ICais/T 3 onus Bark mi This 
laige picture wo have seen and noticed befoie 
No 29 1* ‘The Edge of Wimbledon Common/ 
J, Pmm Auotliei subject hom the Carupagna 
di Londra, and a view that will not lose by 
compauson with any piece of fiat sceneiy m 
Em ope 

No 295 ‘The Biokcn Wiudow T -pane/ Miss 
E Beownlow Tire incident and its conse- 
quences aie clcaily shown. 

No 290 ‘A Cottage at Fyifonl, Srnrey/ 
F. W IIuLirn The subject is simple enough, 
blit it is celebuitcd with much elegance of feel- 
ing and neatness of description The red-tiled 
house, the iiccs, the sin eu of gaiden, with its 
complement of flowers and horticultural items, 
aie all detailed with a feeling winch eames the 
beautiful into the most oidmary objects 
No 298 ‘Travelling, Past and Piesent/ 

T M, Joy That is, travelling m 1760 mid 
1860, the contrast between a man m a mask 
presenting, at the coach window, a pistol, and 
demanding youi pruse, and a man without a 
mask quietly asking you for your ticket ( It is 
all pointedly told, but the 1760 picture is, pei- 
lraps, too much like Frith’s version oi the same 
Hung 

No 300, ‘On the Coast, Cornwall/ W, 
Hensley. The sunny light and sparkle of this 
little pictuic are perfectly sustained through the 
entire composition It represents some coast 
children playing with a ciab. 

No, 301 ‘ A Neapolitan Peasant - Thoughts 
of Home/ Gustave Girardot. It is much 
too large for a subject so nmmpoitant— ui pea- 
sant standing vntk his bagpipe under Ins arm. 


sant standing with bis bagpipe under Ins arm. 

No, 308 ( Tiro B ousdioldlngle/ J Morgan. 
We sec notliing of the ingle, its existence is 
supposititious There is, however, a group con- 
sisting of a matcriamilms, her baby m its cradle, 
aud an elder boy on the floor by hei side ; the 
principal figure comes well out, but the paint- 
ing looks etude. 

No 333, ‘The Note Book/ J. D Wing- 
iTeld A girl standing reading* the face is 
well coloured, warm, ana hfe-lihe. 

No, 316 ‘The Sermon/ J. 33. Biui&m 
T hese aie but two figures, an old rustic labourer 
and his wife, but we see that they are in church. 
They ai e standing in the aisle, having approached 
the pulpit the better to, heat the discourse, for 


the old man is deal All the sc circumstances 
aie clear ly set foifh, and the two beads aie 
peiiect in dmiactei, and most caictul m 
execution 

No 317 ‘The Thames at Waigiave, Beils/ 
11 15 GivVi This maieiialii latJrci domestic 
than pa f m csqnc , wc ai c clcaily within the do- 
mam ol some iim-sule habitation, 1ml, the 
placing ot the objects, and then lieal mini, aie 
highly satisfactory 

No 32 i ‘Evening on the Lagnues of 
Venice/ G Pumr The object licie is to give 
as much as possible of the light ot the golden 
sunset Tlie line of \ icw urns parallel with lira 
Rivn degli Sthiavoin, but much beyond it, 
placing the San Gioigio m the distance as a 
puncipal object The aitist has pioposed a 
glowing picfme, and he has succeeded 

No 3 d 9 e London h om the Thames m 1861/ 
J D ixin Ycidj sonic of these “below 
budge” inclines aie among the best of then 
tune The point of view here is limn the 
Sun eyshoie, nearly opposite the Custom House 
Tlie sun, reddened and cnuclicd by the London 
atmospheie, lungs just om London Bridge, 
winch is but faintly seen, though we aie so near 
it The sqnaie and pcipeiidicuhu warehouses 
on the uglit aie supeiscdcd by a quantity of 
ci ait, just sufficient foi the pmposc, mid by 
successions of finely felt gradations, the eye is 
led lound to the puncipal objects It is alto- 
gether a peifoimaiLOc of vciy high class 

No, 318. ‘Fiom ihe Hill Side/ W Din?- 
iteld The feature of tins composition is a 
“ fat buck/ 5 winch is seived up with a garniture 
of game and a variety of still-life items. In 
the impoifcance given to tins class of subject, 
the painter \jos with tlie Dutchmen, but m 
execution he excels them 

No 355 ‘ The Duel/ W J Mockley The 
pietiuc is placed high, but it is bulhant, and 


appears carefully fimslicd 

No 361 ‘ Bi ldge neai Beddgclci t/ P Wlst 
Flex The subject is well chosen, and bcttei 
painted than any late woiks of the aitist 

No 369 ‘Bunal of Chailes I m8t Geoigc’s 
Chapel, 1648 s (fimshed study for a large 
picture), C Lucy. If the aitisl carries into 
lus Luge woik the quality that he has seemed 
in this study, the lCbidt will be the best of Ids 
productions 

No 377 ‘A Bum on the Mom, Lie of 
Auan/ G E Bering An adinnablc study, 
using mlo favourable compaiison with some of 
the most serious of the Dutch panders 

Of tlie piotuics in the South Boom tlieic 
lemams space to mention only some of them by 
then titles, as No, 385, ‘A Scene m Leum 
Woods/ J Si eh, No 3$G, ‘The Cow Shea/ 
B Herring , No 4*05, ‘Pm Going a Milking, 
Sir, she said/ J D Wingheld, No 107, C A 
Coast Scene/ H. T Dawson, Jun , No, ill, 
‘Piepaiing for Dinner , 5 No 4*21, ‘The Gem/ 
A J. WboLMER , No, 129, ‘ A Little Eastern / 
No 130, ‘ On Ihe Lago Maggioie/ G E, Heii- 
ing , No 135, Scene tiom c Le Diable Boiteux/ 
J H S Maxn, &e. 

The sculptuial ivoiks aie— No 636, ‘Non 
AnghsedAiigeli/ T Siluip; No. 637, ‘Maiden- 
i hood/ J Hancock , No 638, ‘The Novice/ 

| T. Earle ; No. 639, ‘Moses breaking the Tab- 
lets/ J. Long, No, 640, ‘Ideal Bust of a 
Warner/ W. D. Jones; No 641, ‘One of 
the Surrey Volunteers/ W J O’Doiieutv; No. 
612, ‘Satan addressing the Suu/ F. D. H. 
Browne ; No 643, ‘Mother’s Joy 5 — mai'ble, 
Alexander Munro ; No, 645, ‘From Mia 
.Rooldi/ J. S Westwacoyt; ‘Rachel/ E, Ben- 
nett; No 647, ‘Tho May Queen/ Q\ Halse ; 
No. 648, ‘A Sliephei cl ^—marble, F, Timniu? ; 
‘Charity 5 — marble, Torello Amwcm^ No, 
650, ‘Cfupid caught flying/ 33* Davis. 


plaster— 

quahties 
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SOCIETY OE FEMALE AUTISM 

A glance at this exhibition is enough to show 
that the quality ol the woiks ot which it con- 
sists is much supenoi to that of loaner years 
This season copies t uc “ conspicuous” by then 
absence, the space which they have lntheito 
occupied being moie uoillnly filled by original 
uoiks Indeed, the lime will shortly come 
when copying will be but little piactiscd even 
by ladies, foi the earnestness with which they 
seem now to woik will enable them to realize 
then own conceptions In this, as m eveiy 
exhibition of woihs of Ait, theie is a piopoi- 
tion of mediocLity , but inasmuch as eveiy 
exhibition derives its tone from the fairest 
piopoition of its contents, it is not oui pur- 
pose, noi have we space, to dwell upon the 
questionable pi oduchons of the collection. The 
easiest kind of criticism is a sncei , the most 
difficult an expressed discrimination of the real | 
beauties of Ait, It is much to be lcgietted j 
that broad white maigms on the watci -colour 1 
side of the room are still so prevalent , they 
not only injiue the general effect, but suggest, 
i in reference to the artists, a diffidence m their 
poweis The addition of a numboi of Flench 
woiks is a new and staking feature , while the 
woi ks of the members and usual conli ibutoi s ai c 
far m advance of antecedent effioits ; the draw- 
ing gen ci ally is iirmci, and the execution and 
dispositions show a command of the means of 
composition, greatci than 1ms lntheito appeared 
m then pictures In compliance with a 1 equest 
of the ladies of the committee, Baion de 
Tnqueti, the eminent sculptor of the French 
school, has permitted the exhibition of his 
chalkelephantine vase, a work we have pre- 
viously noticed 

Mis Elizabeth Murray (late of Tenenffe) 
is again a piommcnt coninbutoi ; her works ! 
are (1 39), ‘Lost and Won Gambleis m the i 
Oampagna of Home/ a paity of young Italian ! 
lustics, two boys and a gnl, the formei of 
whom have been gambling, and the winner 
exults while the losei weeps. No. 158, C A 
Spanish Scuba reading the Gipsy’s Love-letter,’ 
is tins lady's chevat de batailh It is a large 
drawing, representing the abiding nook of the 
sciihe m some Andalusian city, it may be 
The mau lias seen much literary service, and 
comes down to us m the threadbare livery of 
the Muses through a long vista of years ; but he 
still wears Ins hat jauntily, and leads pointedly 
at the gipsy, whose emotions aie stirred by 
the matter he communicates. Besides the 
sci ib e and the nut-brown heroine, there is a 1 
gallant muletem, a girl of the scribe’s family, 1 
mid a black boy eating an orange Tlie 
drawing is remarkable for its dash, indepen- 
dence of manner, and Very spirited incident 
No 193, ‘A Neapolitan Girl going to the 
Festival/ is a joyous cieatuie already antici- 
pating, in her overflowing hilarity, the plea- 
sures of the day; she is beating a tambourine, 
and dancing to her own music This is cer- 
tainly one of the most successful single figures 
Mrs Murray has ever exhibited. Beside 
these theie me (237) ‘Two Little Monkeys/ and 
portraits of ‘Temple, the son of II <1 Murray, 
Esq , H B M. Consul at Portland, 1LS./ and 
of c Garibaldi —a drawing fiom the life The 
works of this lady add greatly to the interest of 
the ^exhibition 

‘An An an Reaper’ (183), Miss Gillies, is 
a girl wearing one ot the sun-bonnets common 
in some parts of these islands, and especially 
in Arran, trussed up so as to foreran extremely 
effective head-gear The figure has all the 
beauty and Interest that cab be given to such 
a study without passing the pale of rustic inch 
, dent. Conceptions of rusticity are too fee-' 
r quently interpreted by an exterior that has no, 
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powei of expression beyond its own coarseness 
The sweetness of this figure is by no means 
an inconsistent atfci lbute ot humble life ‘ Edith 
and Major Bellenden (153) watching from the 
battlements of the castle the appioach of the 
Life Guards 3 Both these figures aie m piofile, 
with featuies maikcd with an intensity ot ex- 
picssion that fills the imagination with the 
military state below Miss Gillies exhibits also 
(273) ‘A Gipsy Girl/ mid ‘At the Spring (2SS) 5 
Mis Backhouse, anothei eaily contributor 
to these exhibitions, has sent some bulliant 
studies of cluldieri m humble life, which, m the 
best qualities of watei -colour art, me equal to 
anything of the kind we have ever seen , these 
are (175) c Deux, sous la piece/ a child offering 
foi sale a basket oi plums, (222) ‘Foi oui pie,’ 
a child carrying some lhubarb stems so as to 
tlnowtke huge leaves above liei head, (279) 

* Nanny/ and ‘ Patient Waiting ’ (280) Maclaine 
Peyrol’s (Juliette Bonheui) two picUuos (oil) 
are examples of that laud ol earnest study that 
pievails among a large section of the women of 
the Fiench school These are (52) ‘ Combat de 
Coqs/ and (75) ‘ Dmdons/ and present a con- 
trast in the staling mohve of the formei, and 
the tranquil dignity of the latter The ‘Din- 
dons’ is, m the best sense of the woul, a study 
marking a conquest ovei many chief difhculties 
m painting ; the subject is unaspiring, but the 
low-toned brilliancy elicited m the treatment 
shows the composition to have beeu conducted 
according to the best principles ot Art In the 
cock-fight theie is less sentiment, but tire pic- 
ture is admirable m colour, and made) ly (that 
is, a coup de math esse) in execution. The com- 
batants — two ot the most cunously ugly birds 
that could have been selected Lorn twenty 
basset* conn — bavc just ciossed lapieis, and aie 
steadily eyeing each other for the fust lunge 
These aie small pictures, but they are equal to 
the best of Madame Peyiol’s woiks 

Undei the name of Louise Eudes de Gui- 
mard aie fivepictmes, of which someme aspiring 
in character, as (1) ‘ La Captrvitd deBabylone/ 
a laige work, dealt with m a mannei far above 
all the mmoi tacks ol the ait, again (13), 
‘TJne Laveuse/ (31) ‘Le Tasseel la Pnncesse 
Eleanoie/ (38) ‘LaPiime de l’Enfanfc/ ‘ L’cn- 
Rvemcnt de Madame Beauhainais Muamion en 
Aoui, 1048/ all of which show that accmacy 
of di awing and firmness of execution which 
welldnected study alone can give In (67) 
‘Tombs at Gadara— the Snowy Her m on in the 
distance/ Mrs Roberton Blaine, a sweeping 
breadth of shade shows a cherished contempt 
of all prettmesses, and a feeling exalted beyond 
the temptation of small infirmities— a desert 
solitude dimly seen m deepening twilight, with 
one spot m the distance, which the sun’s light 
has not yet forsaken. This lady sends also 
1 other works, all distinguished by a vigorous, mas- 
culine decision oi manner. By Ml s W Oliver 
tjiere are ‘Near Pheffiers, Switzerland’ (54), 

* On the Rhine’ (170), and others, exhibiting a 
command of both oil and water-colour material 
The landscapes (15) ‘Locll Long, from Arroehar/ 
and (35) f The Strath Bra’an Hills, Perthshire/ 
Mrs. J B. Begot, bear the fresh appearance 
of having been painted on tire spot , and Mrs 
J T. Lixkeel’s ‘Sheaves/ and (76) ‘Margin of 
a Wood/ show how slight a subject may be 
worked into a powei ful pictme in well in- 
structed hands ‘The Gleaner 9 (49), Ellen' 
Partridge — a study of a child with hei gather- 
ings, is an extremely brilliant porfoi mance, much 
superior to all that has before appeared nuclei 
this name. The eonhilmtions of Florence 
Peel are, as usual, various in gm% but liter 
best is (379) ‘A dead Wood-pigeon/ besides 
which Ac lias sent (36) ‘Amin Lilies/ and 
essays in landscape and portraiture The ver- 
satility of this lady’s power is remarkable ; for 
her ‘Dead Pigeon’ i)i water-eolpur, her c Aram 
Lilies’ m oil, and f Portrait of Mr. Hewitt’ in 
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chalk, aie adtmiable examples of then lCspoe- 
tivc rjcii, et, Mi s Withers’s ‘ Wmf ci Berr m 3 

(165), and ‘Lilies and Roses’ (171), aie exe- 
cuted with much sweetness of feeling , and M iss 
Walter’s flowei compositions are fully up lo 
the bulliancy and delicacy of natuu* — these me 
(127) 'Spang Floveis/ (119) ‘ Apple Blossom 
and Nest/ (158) f Pomona’s Gifts/ &c ‘ Pnut 3 
(133), Miss Lance, is remarkable foi coloui and 
iacihty of mannei Mis E D Murraa ex- 
hibits (39) ‘Scai hoi ough/ (58) ‘A Calm/ (93) 
‘ The South Stack Lighthouse/ &c 
Besides the Ifeench pietuies noticed, theie 
are yet otheis that deceive mention, as (28) 
‘Faust tt Maiguento/ Madame O’Connell, 
(I!) ‘Le Repos/ (rtude de chcval), Madilc 
Louis l L’Escuver — simply a gioy hoi sc, just 
unharnessed, diawn with character, and painted 
with powei and an intimate knowledge of the 
means of effect, (60) ‘Un enfant donnani a 
mangei a un ane/ is a pendant by the same 
hand, and equally happy in tieatment; (02) 
‘ L’Oiseau/ Madame Cjiosson, a child playing 
with a bud, (99) ‘Les Reflets/ a small picture 
of two children standing at the brink of a pool, 
delicate and beautiful, both m colour and exe- 
cution, and by the same, (74) ‘Les Petits 
Artistes/ a small composition of much beauty 
By Lady Belcher are contributed three inter- 
esting drawings, (119) ‘Furness Abbey/ (232) 
‘ Maiuiclla/ and (147) ‘Hereford Cathedral * 
‘ Le Bcnedictie’ (3 67), by Eaima Brownlow, a 
mothei teaching hei child to say its prayers, 
is an interesting and skilfully-executed woik, 
though not m the best manner oi the artist 
Mls. Valentine Bartholomew, an old con- 
tributor, exhibits two drawings, ‘The Pet of the 
Family/ (118), and (128) ‘ The Basket of Eggs/ 
and by i\b s HioroiU) Bunu, (3 30) ‘Vcspcis 
m the Chapel of the Sacio Speco/ is auofhct 
of those highly finished woiks by this lady, that 
we have been accustomed to look for m these 
exhibitions (1 (32) f A Street View m Sails biu y/ 
Louise R iyner, is somewhat opaque, and too 
patent nuts finish; but the drawing and dnat- 
osciuo are the woilt of an accomplished artist 
(S3) ‘ Saint Peipetua and Saint Jfclicifcas/ Mis 
Lius Bridell, is the story of Vivia Porpetua 
and her slave, who suffered maitvrdom a d 203 
By the same aitist there is a very successful 
study of a head in chalk (195). ‘ Old Houses, 

Soi lento’ (182), and a ‘View from Santa 
Lucia, Naples/ Miss Wilkinson, aie made 
out m a bioad and decided manner, winch 
takes a very artist-likc direction. No, 130, 
‘Please lemembei the Giotto/ and (120) 
‘Snowdrop/ are two interesting drawings by 
Adelaide Burgess, and by Mis. Col Keating 
tbeic are some cxtiemely well-executed pieces 
of still-life. * My Fust Model ’ (271), Fannie 
Hoseason Hall, a small study, apparently of 
a little Welsh girl, is, for a* “first model,” 
painted witlr great firmness; and (21-7) ‘The 
Bird Fmdci/ Miss Hewitt, is a drawing of 
much meat. (113) ‘Golden Wealth/ (144) 
‘Vesuvius from the Strada Nuova/ arc inter- 
esting contributions from Mis. Sturcii, On 
the pedesiafe ftio placed some highly-wrought 
miniatures by Madame Le loir, Olaiu E. F. 
Kettle, and Aliou Laird, and by Miss 
Eraser two exquisite drawings, ‘ The Burning 
of Rocfe’s House/ and * Standing to be Photo- 
graphed’ We have before had occasion to 
call attention to tire brilliancy of Miss Kettle’s 
miniatures The only piece'' of marble sculp- 
ture in the room is a ‘ Sleeping Child/ by 
Mr.s. Thorn ycroet j the little figure is grouped 
with a dog, that seems to watch the infant 
sleeper, mi incident given with striking truth 
Wo repeat, that a careful examination of these 
works will bo followed by the conviction, that 
the powers of women in Art only require an 
institution like this to mature a development 
which will pfeoe thou productions on an equality 
with those of men, , \ , , J 
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\ no irie.iUb among the least of (he benefits con- 
feu td by the ait of painting is the topogiaplnul 
know ledge we dcuve Uom it It falls to the lot 
of veiy few, roinpiucd with the many, even in 
these cla>s of easy and rapid tiansit, to journey 
beyond the limits of then native countiy but 
Ait, as it is now piactised, bungs every spot of 
beauty oi mteiesfc home to us buck are the 
W'andcimg piopensitics of a laigc numbei of 
paniteis, and especially of oiu own — such then 
eneigy, then disiegard of dangers and difUeul- 
ties, then desne to see and to show to otheii 
whatevei is nch and laie on the face of nature, 
Z '' 1 X 01 is known to fame by the lecoids of histoiy, that theic is 
scaled y an accessible lesnon, civilized 01 savage, thioughoul 
wj*/ the world, urtvisited by the artist, and which does not seem 
' to be almost as familial to those wlio tany at home, and who have 
the oppoitumty of seeing the lesults of his tiavels, as the highways 
along winch we daily walk to oui oidmary avocations Neitbei 
j “ cold noi heat, height nor depth, distance noi climate, deteis him 
fiom lus task of peisevuing laborns In Ait, as m all other 
matteis, the i ©solution, coinage, and love of adventuie that form such pow eiful 
dements of action in the English cbaiacter, enable him to tnumph over all 
obstacles, and achieve lesults unnppioadied by the painters of othci countiies 
How ignoiant, m comparison with oui selves, must oui foi (.fathers have 
been ot much with which we are intimately acquainted' raiely venturing 


beyond the shoi es of England, except upon urgent claims of business, and 
travelling but little within the coniines of then own country# — Ait, yet m its 
infancy among them, lestuctcd m its pi notice, and limited as to Us diffusion, — 
then geographical and topographical knowledge w r as bounded by such informa 
Don as the wntmgs of Davclleis affoided liut no description, howevei 
graphically 01 eloquently narrated, cau convey to the mmd so impressive aud 
truthful a lepiescntatiou as that which comes within the langc of the eye 
hence the pamtci’s ait assumes a value fai beyond that of the until ox hence, 
too, the painter and the cngiavei have, m these latter days, gathered aiound 
us all that is magnificent and beautiful in tho natural noilil# all which is 
associated with the histoiy of mankind in its brightest 01 darkest peuods, and 
which oiu fathers knew only by name 

Amou? the pamtcis of oui school who, in eaily life, at least, was one of 
these tiavelling aitists, is the subject of tins notice, Geoigc Edwaids Ilenng, 
whose fathei, a native of Germany, settled in London some years since, and 
can led on an extensive business as a bookbmdei, gaming gieat distinction in 
this biancli of tiade by the taste and skill he biought to bear upon it, he 
was the “Ilayday” of Ins time The family name wasonginallv Von Ilenngen, 
of the Giand Duchy of Bill ns wick, and the hedd of it boie muk as a baion, n 
title which the eldest lineal descendant might now claim, if he so chose, toge- 
ther with “an old bit of ruin and a few stinging-nettles, dignified as a castle 
and estate,” as the subject of this notice once joculaily lemaiked to the 
-water The eldei Ileung died when George, who was boin m London, 
was very young, and a few yeais aftti wards, while studying on the continent, 
he had the mis foi tune to lose his eldest brother, who had been to linn a 
second father As soon as he had icaehed the age when it was ucf’essaiy to 
seek out a business oi profession, he filled a situation in a banking-house 
for some shoit time, but left it in disgust, and obtained the consent ot 
his family to let him study painting as a profession, a pursuit tow at da which 
he bad the most intense desire With this object m view lie started foi 
Munich, m the winter of 18 * 19 , skating and sleighing a large poitiou of 
the continental journey, with a light heart and a not veiy weighty pui^p, 
for he had determined to do the best he could for himself, and to bo as far 
as possible independent As his feelings and taste led him to adopt land- 
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scape painting# It seems strange he should have chosen Munich rather than ! 
England vVherem to study it — England, whose landscape painters arc unrivalled, ! 
and where nature and the climate combine to affoid subjects so picturesque 
atid varied# and effects so beautiful, that no countiy in the world can surpass 
them Pei liapa, however, the Teutonic blood m Hi, Ilenng’s veins impelled 
him lowaids Germany, foi it certainly could not have been the gi eater advan- 
tages it offered for the study of such art as he -was desirous of gaming Be 
this as it may, Munich was leached, and theic the young aitist remained for 
some tune hard at work m the schools of the Academy, and meeting with 
many kind fueuds, among whom were the late Lord Erskrae and his family, 
who showed him, much attention, As Mr Ileung went to Munich for the 
purpose of studying portraiture, which his family wished him to practise, it is 
more than probable that a visit paid to the beautiful lakes and mountains of 


the Tyrol, in the company of his noble friends, induced him to change his 
views* and select landscape painting Eui wished with letters of introduction 
flora, his loidshij), he proceeded to Venice, and ataytid there two years, at the 
expiration of which he staited on a wandering tom, visiting in turn all tho 
ohief cities of Italy, then the Adriatic, Constantinople, Smyrna, and other 
places m the East. Betnvnmg to Home he there met with Mr John Paget, 
and a mutual fnend, MV. Sanford, with these gentlemen he undertook a 
journey through Hungary, and Tatusylvania, to the Carpathian mountains 
Mr PageEs account of the tour, published , 1 under the Iff)© of “ Hungary and 
Transylvania,” by Muuay, is most interesting mid instructive} Mr, Hexing; 
mad© the diawmgs which illustrate the work, * aftcl , nr the text 1 ho is very 
frequently inferred to' as cr IH’ On his return to England, after an absence 
of seven years, lio- brought out, with 'the consent of Mr. 'Pagot, lus huge folio 
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bode of illusti tit ions called "The Danube/* which he dedicated, by peimission, ; 
to Count Szethtnvi, the distinguished Iluugaiuin statesman the fine sceueiy 
on the banks of the noble livei is ably depicted in this pollination 

It must have been a pleasant, va gab on dish sent ot hie he led m those past 
yeais, notwithstanding its penis and discomfoits, foi tiavelhng m those days 
was not what it is now At one time he was tossing about m a small boat 
in the Med itcn auean, dunng a stonn which lasted eight days, and of com sc 
without mm h hope of seeing England again Venice was a favouute place 
with Mi Tiding, he left it once, but soon, and almost unconsciously, found 
himaelt theie again lie would piobably have settled down m Home, but foi 
the meeting with Mi Paget, end the consequent piojeit of the long llunganan 
journey When aitists me found togethei abioad, IheyaLe tar moie gieganous 
and social than at home, and rmmv houis, and even days, of enjoyment, to 
lighten the laboins of the studio, do they pass in each other's company 
When Ml llcung was in Rome lime flemished what was known as the 
14 A) lists’ Society of the Ponte Molle/’ the membci3 of which had an annual 
festive day ot comicalities, it was speut m the Campagna, and in visiting 
some caves at Chnivana On one occasion, in 1 836, when he was present, 
the authorities of Rome got alaimed, and imagined that under the disguise ot 
an Art-cai nival, some political disturbance was intended As a consequence 
of this appiehension, the ai fasts found, on then leturn to the city in the 
evening, all its gates closed against them, and a tioop of cumibsieis drawn up 
for then lecephon After some pm ley mg, and many explanations, they weie 
permitted to entei, but only one by one, the gate being closed immediately 


aftd each conspuatoi had passed thiough and been shipped and examined to 
ascertain U be canted any wai like weapons A (oimidabie band, doubtless, 
these inen of the chisel and the palette must have presented to the Papal 
soldieiy, for theie were neatly two handled of them, all well mounted — on 
donkeys, and so hurnedlv was the ceremony of opening and shutting the 
gate pei foi med, that one unfortunate animal got his tail so iumlv jammed m 
that a cousideiahle time elapsed befoie it could be c\ falcated, dm nig which 
tune aaothei gate ot lmmoiUl Home— the city of the Ctesais — had to he 
opened foi the mgiess of those who weic still outside the walls J’Jvcn the 
cm p* y beci -bail els they brought luck weie carefully cammed for confaab.iud 
of war One luckless aitist, who (omimlted some offence, leal oi piesumcd, 
against the authui itie«, was condemned to a month’s impnsonmeut on being 
released, his sympathising fi lends picsented him with a collection of sketches 
as a memonat of the day’s advenfcuie and its results to him Horace Vemet\ 
diuving lepiescnUd a dragon flying in the an at a quiet, h aim less donkey 
the insect typified the cuuassed dragoon A biothei pdirita who was piesent 
at tins Ponte Molle conspnact/ has mfoimed us that, pnoi to Mi Iluing’s 
auivd] in Rome, the English ai fasts held little communication with the other 
foieigncis resident theie, and especially with the Gtimans , but llemig being 
a Gennan among the Geimans, and an Englishman among the English, bioke 
down the bamcr between them, and was the means ot piuduung a social 
liatcimzation which all enjoyed 

Thonvaldsen was in Rome then " ITow kind/’ we have hcaid Mi llcung 
say, "used that grand old man to he to us younger ones! how we Irked to 
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walk and talkwithkimj” "What a simple, but pleasing, tribute is there in these 
few words to the amiable and generous character of the great Danish sculptor. 

Instead of occupying our remaining space with a detailed description of 
Mr. ITermg’s pictures, which would be, to a certain extent, only a monotonous 
repetition, from 1 the peculiar character of his works, we prefer introducing an 
extract from Paget’s " Hungary/’ describing an incident m the travels of the 
artist and his companions, in which the former was rather ludicrously mrcum* 
atanced % "Oft looking iound us in the morning, we found we were just on the 
reedy shore of the lake, which otters nothing but low hills on the other side ; 
and on this not a tree or a rock, still less a grassy hank, to render it passable. 

, At some little distance to the left, however, the peninsula of Tihany is a very 
beautiful and striking object, and the monastery and its church look well on 
the summit of the hill, IT— soon set oft to sec if he could get a sketch of jfe, 
and we determined not to leave without paying it a visit, . , , 

"When ue got home from the ball, ,6 — had not returned from Tihany, 
and we concluded that he had availed himself of the hospitality of the monas- 
tery , hut his hungry look and call for breakfast as he awoke us the following 
morning, were pietty good proofs that he had not tasted of the church’s fare 
1 It appears the holy brothers have been so much tounented by curious visitors 
from Tilled that, for the last year or two, they have closed their doors against 
all comers, Ruddy, a poor carpenter kook pity on PI — *s melancholy situation, 
gad shaved with him. Ins meagre dinner. 1 As evening drew on, however, H — 
had (hsconred some very picturesque peasants, whom he persuaded to sit to 


: him ; and quite forgetting in his delight that the sun will set, and daylight pass 
away, he found himself without slieltei in a daik night, and some miles from 
, Puied, without having once thought where he was to lay his head. The 
friendly oaipenter came to his aid a second time, and offered him the best 
shelter his cottage could afford, It was a very pom one, but there was no 
choice, and II — gladly accepted the offei, ’When they reached the door, the 
wife and children were already asleep A bed, however, was soon got ready 
fqr R— , who groped his way to it as well as he could in the dark, for the 
people were too pool to indulge in the luxury of candles lie was soon con* 
vinced that he was not aloue , a coughing oil one side, ciies on the other, a 
cackling and a rustle of feathers above, and a butting of boms below, continued 
at intervals throughout the night, and afforded him abundant r/mttei for specu- 
la! ion as to who and what his feliow-lodgera weie, but it was not till morning 
broke that he became anaie he had been sleeping m close proximity with two 
women, half a dozen children, alien and chickens, and a gi eat billy-goat ! in 
fact, the good Samaiitan had left his own chamber, mid, with it, wife, maid, 
and all Jfa other occupants, to the mcicy of the Bfa anger whom he had taken 
under his roof. A bit of black bread, and a little goat’s milk, were all the pom 
man had to offer him for breakfast, but any recompense yios firmly but respect- 
fully refused ” ' 

On, hk arnval in England, after so long an absence on the continent, Mr* 
Rering settled down in the metropolis, where, and in its suburbs he 1ms since 
'resided, making only short visits abroad to the Jakes hud - mountains of Italy-- 
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his favourite sketching-giound, wheie he finds ati almost inexhaustible supply 
of subjects foi his easel Ilia fust exhibited picture was sent to the Royal 
Academy in 1830 — a view of ‘The 11 uin3 of the Palace of the Cmsars, 3 it 
was followed in 1837 by ‘Venice, 3 and in 1838, by a ‘ Portiait of a Lady, 3 
a view ot * The Castle of Ilanyad, Tiansylvatua’ — a piclme foi which d poetical 
quotation served as a title The woilv, hoivcvei, uhich bt ought him piomi- 
nently mto notice was the * Amalfi ,* exhibited at the Butisb Institution m 
1841, and which was bought by the Pi nice Consort Tor tins success he was 
chiefly indebted to the poet llogcis, the incident connected with the pui chase 
is icfcried to on page 1 10 of the J)t Journal for 1856, wheie an engraving of 
the painting is introduced as one of the “Royal Piotiueb” Not veiy long 
after this, the aitist published ft small lllustiated woik, “The Mountains and 
Lakes of Svut7ei land, the Tyiol, and Italy, 33 and dedicated it to hia fnend 
Mi Rogei s, fiom whom he always lecetved much kindness 

Liom 183fi to the piescnt time, this painter has been a regular contnbutoi 
both io the Academy and the Bntish Institution, fiom the lonnei galleiy, 
especially, we do not lemcmbei one exhibition 
m which he was ail absentee, noi can. we call 


to mind moie than one oi two pictures by him of English landscape Ttaly 
is the laud of his ldolatiy, ami the sceneiy of the countiy he lepiesents 
with a feeling pm ely Italian, the atmospheie of Italy — soft, sunny, and 
tianquil — pervades his woiks, nc do not fhmk iVTi llcimg could paint a 
tlinudei-stoim, wcie he to tty, so much la his spuife imbued with the peace and 
snnslnne of nntiuc, in this respect he follows the example of Claude rather 
than of Gaspai Poussin, and of many English aitists, too, who, in some way oi 
anothci , seem to see the sceneiy of southern Europe thiough the atmosphere of 
the north, or peihaps it is that these piefei to exhibit the countiy only undei 
more vaued, but not less tinthful, aspects, while Ail Tiering is contented to 
show it undei oue alone, and that the moie inviting, and, Iheiefoie, the more 
pleasing 

Wo point out, almost at random, a few out of the many pic lutes which, 
at vauons times, have ai rested oui attention m the Academy — ‘Lenci, ou 
the Gulf of Spczzia 3 (1846) a scene of peifect repose, in which the town 
foi ms a portion of the distance, and ucai it is the villa once inhabited 
by Byion and Shelley 1 Venice* (ISIS) little 
of the citj is visible here, but the watei, enli- 
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vened by a gondola and a fishing-boat, is, with, 
the sky, rendeied with infinite tenderness and 
truth ‘ The Ruins Of Rome, from the Garden 
of the Palace oE the Caesars* (1850) hne 


ON THE COAST OF GT3NOA 


powerfully painted pictures which Mr, Tiering 
lias pi oduced : the management of light and shade 
is sliikuigly effective, ‘Evening m Gieeee, 
Ruiued Temple, Cape Colornm/ and e Morning 


the majestic Coliseum is the piincmal object m the composition) its base in Italy, on the Lago Muggioie, 3 — tins (lake* it will be If’iftxft 8 

ia in shadow, while the golden tints of the western sun illuminate the sketching ground with the > ai fist,— both P lc J uies ^ 


whole «pp7 P U much poetol .fa ^reTm the the are among the worts winch have added to toarepatatma and » the vm 

Bubiect ‘The Bilg oner the Bara-reithshire’ 0851)' one of the few category may he placed two which appealed m the Academy the yew MlW> 
pictures of home scenery pamted by this artist, and one m which he 1ms mg, ‘Retaining from Toreella, two gondolas ^lethrmng to Vem i 
moved that his predilections in favour of Italy have not closed his eyes to, evening, mid ‘ Morning on the lego Maggioie, in whieft tha hazy mist of 
nor drawn away hm feelings from, the beauty of nature m his native land, caiiy day enveloping the distant mountains is very skilfully leiidcrtd 
“he Temple ot Jupiter, in the Island of 2Egtna> (1854,) , the fen columns The three subjects we have selected to engrave as examples of hia punl 
and other architectural remains of this once far-famed edifice, and Us sunouud- exhibit the general character of his (motions Md hm m^od £ Mg 
ms scenery, are admirably represented m this charming picture, under an them, lie works with a firm and free touch, hnishes carefully, and-hi *■- 


idso exhibited at ihe British Institution, in 1858, is, perhaps, oue of the most 
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THE TTJBNEB GALLEBY. 

MODERN ITALY 
Engraved bj 'W Mtllei 

This pictuie, though stuctly ideal, has less of that 
umeal chmactei than is usually seen in the Italian 
compositions of Turnei His thoughts seem hue 
to have descended from the loftv pedestal of imagi- 
nation which so often piesented Italy mthei as a 
land of enchantment than of the matennl world, and 
he has exlnb'ted a scene full, indeed, of pictuiesque 
and poetical beauty, yet one we can look upon with- 
out oversttauung our fancies to bung it within the 
mngeoffact In the centie of the composition is 
a rivei, in which aie seveial peisons bathing, as it 
appioaehes the budge it becomes nanow, and lush- 
ing through the single arch somewhat tumultuously, 
is lost to view On the light bank is a piocession 
of monks and olhoi uhgiein, probably on then way 
to the chinch a shoit distance heyoud The archi- 
tects a! fragments and buddings on, the left of the 
foiegiound, and which aie continued to the water’s 
edge, aie suggestive of ancient Horn an nuns, but the 
city, or town itself, is of compaialively modem 
erection, though nuraeious edifices aie scatteied 
about, heie and theie, that must he associated with 
an earhei date, foi example, just above the bridge 
the painter has intioduced the well-known nun of 
the Sibyl's Temple, at Tivoli Beyond the lattei , 
is a nehly-wooded, undulating country, and still 
farther an extenstvo flat, not unlike the Homan Cam- 
pagna> with the Tibei intei seeling it, and bounded 
by a chain of hijla, using here and there to a con- 
siderable eminence, Throughout the entue compo- 
sition there is an adnnxtme of ancient and modern 
Italian lecollcctions, but the Iattei hugely pievail, 
mul they arc made nioie manifest by the inti od notion 
ot figuies, which identify the woik with the living 
population of the country take away ftom it the 
left-hand cornel, and there would be little by com- 
panson left to send back the thoughts into long 
past ages The ulca of the composition was, m all 
piobabihty, borrowed ftom the sceneiy on the Falls 
of the Amo, near Ti\ oh, the neighbombood of which 
abounds with tiumeious icraains of ancient temples 
aud villas 

Though the entire scene is of extreme natural 
beauty, its uchness is denved from these aichitec- 
tural fragments, so lavishly bestowed upon it, and 
which, like the ornamental vvoikmanship on a 
Cm inthmn edifice, constitute its highest attiaction 
The pi mciplc of the artist’s tieitment of clmi-oscui o 
makes almost cvciy object subservient to the bieadth 
of light on the cential mass of lock and buildings 

The picture was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
m 1838 , the title it then bore, was 'Modem Italy* 
the Fifferau * These Piffeiau, Uo of whom aie 
seen by the flight of steps m the left-liaud cornel, 
playing before an image of the Virgin or some 
saint, may be compared with, our “ Chnsfcmas 
"Wails” They are shcpheids of Colabiia, who, 
writes Sit G Head, m Ins “ Home, a Tom of Many 
Bays,” “descend from the mountain heights regularly 
at the Christmas season, according to custom from 
time immemorial, and make an annual ])dgi image 
to Rome, for the express purpose of wandering about 
from place to place m the city, and saluting, with 
their native music, all the various portraits of the 
mother of our Saviour, The primitive, pastoral 
appeal ance of these people, and their wild mountain 
melodies, harmonize especially u ith the simple senti- 
ment of homage n atui ally generated in the mind on 
the recurrence of our Lord’s nativity 5 for their 
clothes, together with their instillments, alfe actuallv 
such us may readily be imagined to be both the 
same, unchanged and unimpaired, that have beisu 
handed down from generation to generation fiom 
tho birth of om Saviour , , « From the moment 
that the Kffertiri arrive, eight 01 tdn days befoie 
Christmas, till the day of the festival, not only for 
the whole clay, bid for more than the whole day, by 
dark and by daylight, three or four hours befoie 
sunset till three ol* four hours afterwards, in the 
depth of winter, do they wander about continually 
from place to place all over the city/* 

This fine pictnre-^with several otheia by Turner, 
equally important and flue an character— us in tho 
possession of II, A J Afuuro, Esq 


OBITUARY. 


MR ROBERT BURrORT) 

Since the sheets of om last numbei Mere at pi ess, 
intelligence has reached us of the lemoval, by death, 
of seveial aitists with whose names and woiks the 
public lms, moie 01 less, been familiar ioi many 
jcais Fust m senionty — and also, it may be 
assumed, in piominence — is that of Mr Robeit 
Bui fold, ot the Royal Panorama, Leicester Squaie, 
who died at his house in Camden Road Villas, on 
January 30 th, in the seventieth \ear of Ins age In 
the Ji t-Jom rial foi 1857 (pp 46 and 17 ) appealed 
a lengthened histoiy of the ougin md piogiess ot 
these most populai exhibitions, until they came, m 
1837 , nndei the sole management of the pamtei 
whobe death has lecentiy oceui red To say that 
during this peiiod Mi Burfoid sustained the 1 epu- 
tation achieved by his piedetcssois Mould not do 
him justice , foi he undoubtedly mci eased the m- 
tnest and value of these pictonal lepicsenlalions, 
by tho judgment and aitistic skill which he brought 
to beat on them, foi he was an artist in the tiue 
sense of the n r oid , Ins mind was sensitive to every 
quality of pictuicsque beauty of sceneiy, aud his 
hand delineated it with unequivocal tuith and power 
theie have bieu, as we often lemaiked when writing 
of lus pictures, parages in them which, if flamed 
and hung up, would have giaced any galleiy, free 
and bioad us then execution was Our memoiy 
will not seivc us to specify all the punoiamas that 
diew the thousands of visitois to Leicestei Squaie, 
dm mg the thiity-fom years m which he was en- 
gaged on those huge cauvases, but theie vveie few 
great public events 01 places of exliaoidmaiy pic- 
torial or political inteiest, which have not beeu 
made the subject of his pencil Among them have 
been, the * Battle of Wateiloo/ le-pamtcd fiom the 
drawings made foi the foi mer panoiama, twenty 
yeais befoie, ‘Cabool/ ‘Badeu/ ‘The Erabaika- 
tion of the Queen at Tieporl/ ‘ Iloug Kong/ ‘ Rums 
of Baal bee/ ‘Athens/ ‘Constantinople/ ‘Rouen/ 
c Battle of Sobtaon/ * Giand Cano/ ‘The Himalaya 
Mountains/ ‘Pans/ ‘Vienna/ ‘Rums of Pompeii/ 
‘ Switveiland, fiom the Summit of Mount Rhcgi/ 
‘The Vale of Cashmeie/ ‘Killainey/ ‘The Polar 
Regions/ ‘ Lake of Lucerne/ e Nimroud/ ‘ Salzburg/ 
‘ Granada,' ‘ The Battle of Alma/ ‘Siege of Sebas- 
topol/ f Sebastopol after the Siege/ * St Peters- 
burg/ ‘Moscow/ ‘Sieira Leone/ ‘Delhi/ ‘Luck- 
now/ ‘ Benares/ * Canton/ * Venice/ ‘ Rome/ and 
‘ Messina/ noticed in oiu columns last month only 

Mu Bui ford, visited many of the Etuopean places 
above mentioned, and sketched the views himself, 
drawings of otheis Mere placed m his hands by 
travellers, whose skill ns draughtsmen enabled them 
to furnish hum with truthful repi escalations * in 
fact, the topographical accuracy of his pictures con- 
shtuted one of their chief excellencies, and gained 
for them the most favourable testimony of those 
best acquainted with the icspectiye localities and 
scenes 

In what way his death w ill affect the Leicester 
Square exhibition it is impossible to say Mr. Bui- 
ford has left one son, who is in the medical pro- 
fession, perhaps All II C, Selous, who has far 
many years assisted in his labours, may continue 
the exhibition, with Borne assistance 


MR IJENRY IULL HCKERSGILL 
We record, with much regret, the recent death of 
Mr. II Hall Pickcrsgill, eldest son of the aca- 
demician. This amiable and accomplished aitiat 
displaced equal ability for the two schools of history 
and portrait, and practised both till within a short 
period of his death. His works, free from all 
mannerism, are the pioductions of a conscientious, 
as well as hard- woi king man, Educated 111 a severe 
School of Art, ho aimed at perfection m all Ms 
works, and novel spared time 01 labour to obtain it, 
Eaily m his career he travelled m the Keibeiknds, 
and made there many valuable copies and sketches 
of its most celebrated masters. He shoitly after- 
wards visited Italy, and stayed for some tunc at 
Venice, Bologna, Florence, and Romo. There ho 
apphoa equally hard to his profession, making faith- 
ful draw ings of pictures, and sketches of its people, 


costume, and pastimes The lesult of his study 111 
the two schools weie some line historical works, 
combining the aceuiacy of the Dutch with the highei 
aspuation of the Italian The chief of these wcic 
his * Right of Sanctuaiy/ a giand composition, do- 
scuhing Loid Holland, half biothci to Riehaid IT , 
taking icfuge in St John of Beveiley, uftei commit- 
tm? murder, and being lcceived theie by the monks 
in time to save lmn , ‘ The Puson Scene of Maigaiet 
and Faust/ a splendid lendcriug of a line diamatm 
conception, ‘Holy Walei/ devout ami puie, two 
Italian women entenng a chinch, ‘ The Woman ot 
Samaua/ ‘ Finding of Moses / ‘The Death Scene of 
Romeo and Juliet / ‘Titama / aud many otheis, all 
in \auous collcdiotv* in this count! \ Receiving 
flatteun? oveituies for corn missions in Russia, he was 
induced to go theie, and lemamed foi two yeaib in 
St Peteisburg, chiefly engaged upon poi ti aitu 
Whilst theie, lie made most valuable lecoith of the 
costume and ehaiactei of the people, whieli he, on 
his lelmn, applied to some pu tines painted of that 
countiy We allude to a ‘Sunset Scene on the 
Neva/ and ‘ Fishing 011 the Neva* After tins he 
became almost exclusively engaged upon porhaits, 
and painted many foi Manchester Slnopshue, 
Ilerefoidahne, and Wolveihamplou The chief foi 
Shiopslme wcie Mi Slaney, M P foi Slnewsbiny, 
a ])i esentation pictme, the late Mi Robot Bui ton 
(the banker) and Ins son , a fine whole-length of 
Mi Danville Poole, of Whitcliuich, with two 
teruer dogs, aud many moie of the pimeipal 
gentry of that countY Foi Wolverhampton he 
pamted a fine presentation picture of Mi Lce», 
the founder of the Orphan Asylum there Of the 
poi Lads m London, and those which shuck us on 
the walls of the exhibition, weie Sir II II ill foul, 
Mr and the lion Mis IT Selwyn, Mr3. W M 
Grenfell, and, in lftbt year’s exhibition, Airs Listen, 
in the east loom, in Spanish costume, and a Giorgione 
in effect 

Mi H TIall Piekeisgill, though worn out in body, 
died in the zenith of Ins piofessional eaten We 
| deeply lament his loss, foi he was as accomplished a 
geutlernan as he was an aitist, and will be legi etted 
by all those who personally knew him He has left 
a valuable collection of foieign copies and sketches, 
the work of lus own pencil, much aitisLie propeity, 
aud some of his best pietuies 


MR. -VVEr/ETAM WEST 

The death of this pamter 13 announced to have 
taken place late m Januaiy, at Ins house at ChcUca 
Mi West, who had readied Ins sixtieth year, was <1 
member of the “Society of Butish Aitists/' and 
had obtaiued the mibiquei , among his brother- 
aitists, of “Norwegian West/* aud sometimes of 
“ Cascade West/* to distinguish him from another 
aitist ol the same name, Mr S West, a portrait- 
pamter. The epithets were borrowed from tho 
sceneiy of many of his pietuies, especially of those 
pamted a few yems ago, wluch chiefly consisted of 
■ views m Norway, and of that description m which 
cascades form a principal feature, like those m the 
woiks of the old Dutch masters, Ruystlael and 
Eveidmgen Latterly he took his subjects fiom 
the Welsh hills, and the rock-bound coast of Devon- 
shne. Mi West painted with great ti nth the 
geology of natuie, as exhibited in its lock forma- 
tions, and seemed oftentimes to have saenfleed the 
poetry of his art, in his aim after this single quality ; 
at any rate, we may indicate this as the highest 
| merit of his works, without losing sight of much 
| else that is valuable in them Air. West was, we 
believe, a uative of Bristol, aud resided there till 
within the last few years, 

MR THOMAS UNDdAY. 

This aitist, one of the euihest members of the 
New Water-Colour Society, with which he had 
been connected more than Unity years, died, ou the 
23 rd ol ffammiy, at his residence, Ousop, Herefmd- 
Mure. IIis pietuies, the majority ol which were 
lepresentatious of Welsh scenery, were pleasing, but 
not of a high character} his eoknumg was feeble 
and unimpressive, and his manipulation wanted 
firmness , he belonged, in fact, to a school of Art 
which had passed away. Mr, Lindsay, at his death, 
was m the sixty-eighth year of his age. 
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AIITISTS AND THEIR MODELS 

II Y WALL EH TIIOENBURY, 

^uurort oi “TUiiMsu nrr aid oiubacti it," on “ uiuiisa 

AlUIoTS, ino'l HOGARlir '10 'lUItiNill " 

No *2 — 1 II B BOY WEST AND T1IE BED 

INDIANS 

3> i’HODUCriOX 

West, 11 ic lx\ omib court paiutoi of Gcoigo III , 
w as bom near Philadelphia in 1?SS This 
ioitunatc man, who Hooded England with 
classical and scnptuial scenes, most of winch 
nowgifliei dust peacefully in that almshouse 
of faded Ail, Hampton CouiL, was flic son of 
Quakei parents, and caily gave proof of a cei- 
tam faculty foi Ait I have taken Inin at the 
ago of ten, when lie alieady began to chaw 
clcveily, and have pictorially ananged for my 
pul pose the well-known, old stoiy of a sti oiling 
bail cl of Indian InuiteiB givmg flic boy lumps 
of then wai-pauir to coloui Ins sketches uith 

Much as 1 dislike and despise the feeble ait 
of West, I should not have chosen this place 
to illustrate a scene of his life, did E not con- 
snlci that English Ait owes somewhat to the 
Amcnctin Quakei His coloui whs deal ami 
tiiUtepaient (as m the 'Battle of La Hogue, 9 
&c ) , 3m helped us to hicak away fioin the 
bondage of tiie black and biown old masters , 
lie ml lot bleed, too, a larger marniei amongst 
us, and if Ins poweis weie small, Ins aims at 
least wne gicat U bis classical subjects wclc 
somov hit stale and conventional, it is ceitamly 
to lum, m 'Tiie Death of Wolfe, 9 that we one 
the iii si bold attempt to paint modem subjects 
m modem chess By Ins com tly tact, too, lie 
won loval pationage foi Ait ft inn a not too 
wise km a, w r ho had let Wilson staivo and Ban y 
die neglnBd West led the wav, also, to 
libcu.il puces foi English piciuies, and the 
higli lank lie pci socially alt allied helped to do 
away with the old exploded Gnib Stieet tia- 
ditions of pool artists, that had so long pu.- 
i ailed among the gencial ncli public, and 
opeiaied injuuously on the social position of 
painteis 

I tiusl my l ccent torn m Amcuca has en- 
abled me to give a little nioic local chauietoi 
to (he scenes than I otlieiwisc should have 
done 

scexe i 

Farmhouse on the Sihuylill, neat FhtictiWjthiU 

A late lien leading hy a mandril into a 
garden , Benjamin West, aged ten, chessed m 
knee luce dies, bud Jed shoes, and little snuff- 
biow n Qnaku coat, is watching beside the ciadle 
of Ins little rosy niece, Morey, whom bo guards 
with a fly-flap made of the gicy feathers of a 
wild turkey tied on to a long* cane handle, useful 
to keep oft Hies and mosquitoes “ Pugum’s 
Pi ogt css," with huge nido woodcuts of Apol- 
lyon and Great-Heart, lies open oil the boy’s 
knees, as he watches eageily the beautiful face 
of t tho sleeping cMd— ho sound in the room 
bul the drowsy tide of the old-fashioned clock 
in its long coffin case of oak, the ckonmg pmr 
ot the dozing cat by the stove, and now and 
then the flap and slap of Charity's bands, ns 
she mamifaehiies “com dodgers" and “corn 
cakes " for to-monow As for the “helps," they 
mo far away in the ham, “corn-shucking ” 
Outside hi the \ orandah you hem* the bees clus- 
tering* half-pleased, half-angry, on the autumn 
blossoms, which uow r and then a gust of passing 
wind plucks off and blows almost to the feet 
of little Benjamin, Suddenly the boy, irre- 
sistibly led, hurties to a side-table, gets Ins 
fathers two standishos of red and black ink, 
and begins to sketch tbe sleeping diild 6n a 
■ blank sheet of paper that lies on the table- 1 
Just at thfip afteftnenh As the* boy is eyemg 
affectionately the rounded r line^ J 'of black mid 




iud, ( li tens lo lum the fatliLU West, — a iall, 
poilly man, m dcecut Quakei die^s, who, willi 
a catam ail oi rommand, kisses the sleeping 
child iwake He looks si duly at liUle l>n- 
jaimu, who, like a have, honest boy, docs not 
slmflle away oi hide Ins clandestine woik 
“ Why, thou ait wmndions busy about sonic- | 
tiling,” says Ah West, ' come and show Diy 
faihci, duld, what tliou ait doing Come, 
Ben, show 'it lliyfathci, lad, for 1 hair some 
ii lends ot thine outside that aie waiting to sec 
thee ” 

Boy Benjamin blushes with pietly limoecnL 
modesty, and bungs his f.rihci the thaw mg, 
w faith Meicy fiom tJie ciadle, now wide aw ate, 
claws and cues for, being nth acted by tlie 
pictty black and icd lines, Boj Bcnjaimu, 
collectively and guvely slapping liei, looks up 
at Inis fatliei ’s face with the utmost earnestness 
Pathei, fiist looking at the sketch with lus 
light eye, then with tus left eye, Listh with 
Loth eyes. Hi si fai off, and then ncai, exp losses 
his bland appiovaJ 

“Yea, my (h»ui boy Bnijamni, thou hast not 
maccuuitely depicted the leatuics ot thy little 
mere, jMeiey, and fh.it, too, with a skill he- 
^ ond fhv jeais God pionuscs fo make thee, 

i guess, lad, a \eiy Bc/ah el ” 

‘ W ho was Be/aled, Lithci tr> ” says the bo\, 
taking back the dinning with delight, “mid, 
oh, may ft T be ajumtci, Lit hoi r 9 
f * Bez.deel w as a Levite Loy m tbe Lsiachhsh 
camp, who fashioned leslmeubs loi the high 
pi jest, and who shaped tin golden pomegiu- 
nates and bells that weie him • on the boida 
of the high puest's iobe ” 

“Oh, let me be a Beaded, fafliei you 
knoiv tlieie aie neh painteis ui Pluladclnhia ’ 

“ It is a tbuttkss mt, Beivjamm, aud xl Bus 
nevei been piactisrd by oui simple hi of lit i- 
hoocl I luw e yet no elcai pi oof, either, that 
such is God's will concerning thee 99 

“But God, iathei, gare me the wish to 
diaw Meicy ; and the skill fo do it, fatliei 99 
“Ho did so, my soil , but ho may, 1m aught 
I know, have given the* uihci poweis loo, 
moic adapted in glonfy llu name and dn I Inn 
seiuce But does this new passion of tlunc, 
then, take <ivay r all thy cuiiosity to know’ wlio 
it is whom t have hi ought five miles down rlie 
liver, iiom my fuitliost corn-patch, to bee time 
— 'the little medicine man, 9 as they call thoe jn 
“Oh, it 9 3 the tlnce Indians, lather— whcie 
aie tlioy J ” 

“They have hi ought thee some wai-pamt, 
lad, foi they ate retaining ftom a scalping 
paiiy m the ’Delaware count vy, lejoicmg alia 
; the godless and hlood-tlmsiy manner ui then 
lace They have hi ought me a fat buck, Ben- 
jamin, — a 'mighty fat, and, I doubt not, a 
savoury buck, Beniamin 59 
“ Oh, call them in* father, please 1 99 
Exit Air West, and leturus m a few minutes 
with two Mohawk Indians, *nd an Indian boy 
of some fourteen amnmets. The eldest Indian 
n a spHie-made, yet colossal old man, whose 
face is barred with stripes of red and black 
He wears on Ins In cast a huge hand, painted 
iu verniillton, and enclosed by a black circle* 
It is was that emblem which gives this Mo- 
hawk chief the significant name of “The Bed 
Hand ” Ovei Ins shoulders falls a huge blue 
blanket, painted with yellow biuis His legs j 
arc pi elected by high bunged leggings, and Ins 1 
mocassius are oi bear skin, 1 need scarcely 
mention the tomahawk and scalping knife m 
lus an die, or the quiver of anqws that tattles 
at lus back, as he takes his long, stem strides 
towards the little artist 
The second, a sti ipling of about eighteen, and 
in the prime of youthful beauty, is “Elk Heart," 

ii young Mohawk brave lie Wote no other 
deem alum to Mb elose-MutvOd head bu[ twd 
black aud golden leathers of tlie Baljmhorh 
oriole, ytliich. m Mstefiod ( td ' life ; 


loch Elk Jleaii caines lus strong hukoiy 
bow m hib left hand, and iu hi 3 light a boll oL 
w ampmn 

The } onngc^t of the tin cc, “The Leiqung 
Panther, 9 ’ is also daubed with wai -paint, lu^ 
imehead especially being completely masted 
wnh u. million But, uuclcmcntli lus iathei 
hideous disguise, lus Might, lieice ejes Mime 
with pltMMue as little IWbt rims fo lum, and 
shakes Hist lus liand, then that of Llul Hand 
and Elk Ileait 

They all Si uile and express approval, as the 
bo t v show s lus sav age jmtions the di aw lug ho has 
put done The eldest clmt, stalely m his robe 
amt tiajipiugs, makes signs to Elk Ileait, who. 

In mg mg out a wampum ease, miaul with bi*ads 
and shells, presents the d< lighted little Quakei 
hoy with tom iilIi lumps of veiimlhon and yellow 
ocine, such im the Indians list* avIicu they 
would bedaub themselves for war, and lenclei 
themselvTS sjiecially ludeuus fo then enemies 
Elk TTcait, to show tin young aitist how they 
Mwuld bo employed, thaws forth ftom a moose- 
skin jiouch a picec. oi black and a piece oi 
white point, mid, bauno: las rhest, juuuls him- 
self alt ci a humble fashion with alternate nhs 
of Mark and white, so that he now icsembles 
a huge moving skeleton, about to enact a 
44 Dance ot l)i it It 99 The Utile Quakei ailist 
claps lus hands with di light, and ^avs to Ms 
iatliei — 

“Oh, fat lit i, please thank the good, kmd In- 
chans toi bunging me the si* beautiful paints 1 
jSow I’ll paint icd cows, fatliei , and oui gera- 
muin How eis, fatliei, that All Scfli FiaiiUm 

sent us horn England, and but what docs 

Elk Hi ait want to do now ? See, lie is sti m fl- 
ing lu> how with deci smews, and Bed ILmd 
js smoothing an eagle-feat liei anow ?9 

lleic the Eat hoi "West Irnuslatfs flic f)o\ 9 s 
thanks, a little enlarge cl and lieightcned with 
sciiphual Hguics, to the tlnee Alohavvks, who 
all exclaim m one breath, “ XJgli * it is w r ell 99 

Then lied Ilaud— oi 4 The White Buffalo" 
as 1m i-i oltenci called — thaws lus tomahawk 
from lus bell, aud fills the pipe at the back 
of it with willow -baik tobacco, which lie is 
about fo light, when the boy West urns and 
brings linn a Luge In own jar of the best Main- 
land tobacco, which Ins lalhex keens foi Ins 
especial smoking He empties it all mtu the 
chief’s wampum pouch 

The old chief, greatly pleased, accepts the 
gift, and says in Mohawk to the fa thin — 

' Ugli' £ the little medicine man" kith no 
foitmse feet — he glides swift as the gieeu 
snake ihiough the spring sunshine TJgli 1 iht 
White Buffalo loves 'the little medicine man 9 
of the SchuGALl nvei and lus heart yearns to 
take lum with linn to the Moliaw r k wigwams, 
m the w*oods beyond the Potomac/ 9 

“Hay, 99 says Mr West, “that be far from 
me, Be cl Hand 1 owe thee much for keep mg 
the Indians 9 torch ftom the cornfields of me 
and my kinsmen, — the God of Jacob i award 
tliec foi it, [and snatch thee too at the last day 
as a brand ffom the burning — this %& 
but ail tins would be indeed purchased deal, 
weie I to part with the child of my old age, 
my little Benjamin, whose right hand He vyfiQ 
is mighty hath made so emming Ho, Bed 
Hand, ask aught else, even to the half of mf 
substaitce, aud I give it thee ; but not my 
, Benjamin/ 9 ^ t t 1 

llere the old Quaker puts life hand ’on Ms 
boy’s head, and kisses his fair white forehead, 1 

The two Mohawks, Elk Heart and Hying 
.Panther, give “ Ugha of pleasure and ap« 
.provaf, and Elk Heart says to tlrn old dfief, 
his uncle— , , 1 ' A h V 

“The white mini iti tiM hro;wn bklutei and 
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and lie would fade like a hioken giape-vniG m 
the .smoke ol oui hunting fur* 

« Ugh * 13 quit ill ally gioaiied llic pei 1 umeious 
old child, “uhufc do the jMirfhei and Hir elk 
e ne foi the old eagle who has lost its vning J 

T am childless mnom? men 1 1 am 111 e the* 
bilked tieo among the young saplings I hn\c 
no giecn leal left on my bouahs to lo\o— -not 
one I yeaui id ‘the little medicine nun 3 to 
cony my bow, and hold his tomahawk to gtiaul 
my head in om wai paities, tm my limbs me 
glow mg weak as an unstuuu* bow Ugh 1 l 
love ‘the little medicine man, who knows mi 
well how to put on the wai-puut, and would 
blazon the number of scalps on my lent pole 
and on iuv tanned buffalo skins 15 
“ This is the evil one’s pum^dings 1 " bays 
old West aloud m English, half ahumed at the 
old chief’s pei bm. icity 

“Red Htind 1 it those Delaw uiea liad not 
killed thv child — 51 

“UghT 3 gioans the old man, locking to mul 
lie, then leaping up, to swing Ills tonmhawk, 
rind wa\ nig a bunch of led Delawaio scalps 
“Wouldcst thou, 53 goes on !h<? Quakci, 
stolidly — “wouldest thou lu\c tom lum fiom 
the beayei dams and the deei Lacks, the eagleS 
cliff and the salmon leap, to have sent him to 
the white maids house, to staivo for au m oui 
smoky cities, to sit all day foi years, watching 
moil at oui seu-sulc lolling down tobaceo caske 
and bUgai hogsheads — would you like him to 
have foi got the Gieat Spmt, wliom you woi ship 
—lie who smote the behemoth with lus tlniudeis 
on the Tug-bone Licks ? 53 

“ No * 19 says lied H and , fv I w ould lather, 
even now, if the fjheat Spa lb split lum back to 
me suddenly through yondei dooi, slay linn 
with tlus tomahawk, oi ,suul those swift eagles 5 
feathers to drink Ins heart 5 s blood The white 
maids life is not life It is the uieie exist 
enee of the prairie dog, or of the toipid bat 
tlmt we find asleep when we cut down holloyv 
maple-trees in winter ” 

“Able the boy your&elf, m your own lan- 
guage/ 3 says West, “and 1 will lianslatc to 
lum what you say , if he givetl i Ins consent , y ea, 
1 will send him with you, though it freak my 
lieait 33 

“ Ugh f so let it be 1 33 .says the old chief, call- 
ing the boy to Ins knee 
“ Bcnjamui, do you know what the Indian 
lias been saying P 33 

“No, futhei Docs ho want me to di aw 
him?” 

“No, Benjamin he wanteth to take thee 
with lum, hundiedb of miles away, acioss the 
Totomac to the Mohawk hunting-grounds ” 

“0, then I novel should be a gieat painter, 
fathei 1 33 (cnes), 

11 The fathei translates the relueLuuce of the 
son, which, indeed, Ins tcais, and the frightened 
yyay in wkoli he elmgs to lus fatlieiV knees, 
alieady pretty yyell shows. Eiom time to time 
the boy looks up half pouting and half flight- 
oiied, at tlia oil Indian, or smiles at the ges- 
tures of tr the Elying Panther, 33 who wants to 
lead lum into the garden, and teach him how 
to use tile Indian bow, 

* Tod the little medicine man/ 3 says the old 
chief, “that we will turn that soft wman 3 a 
heart of his into non-stone 1 will teach him 
how to MU the wild deer on the leap, and the 
salmon as it slcepeth I will make his foot so 
soft that its jsoimd shall not scare the watching 
heaver Our squaws top shall teach lum how to 
press the crimson from the maple leaf in autumn, 
and* how to braider Ins deer-skm robes with the 
ibiitheis of the blue 1 bud, and the black and 
orange oiiole He shall learn, from our young 
men, how to make belts of tlie black snake’s 

J skin, and fringes for his dancing mocassins 
( ( nom the snake’s rattle. He shab eat buffalo 
j, hump, and' after my death all my robes apd 
i U « ho^' and scalps shall’ be his. 3 53 

7 , 4 * t 
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“T 1 hank t free, Indian Thy \vouls mo soltei 
jlhiu buLtei,yct to a inthoFs lieait aicthev 
shai poi than any two-edged swoid Not foi all 
t lie buffalo iulx-» ot the whole Mohawk nation 
should my little Benjamin ioisakc Ins OUnstian 
kinsmen, and go and live like Jsimtael, whose 
hand was against o\ei\ man SI ill, 1 thank 
Dice, Red Hand, foi thy kindness 53 

“ Ugh 1 35 thought Red Hand, “the hoaiis ot 
those wild e men iu the biown lobes arc like 
wai ei They aio squaw a in men’s clothing 
Tlicv an, 1 ml foi thou iiiHubrs, to us Indians, 
but as a labbti to the lattlesiiako Ugh 1 3 
“And now, Red Hand/ 3 sl\s the Quakei 
tarmei and meichant, his Oiouglils it lapsing 
msUuotively to money -making, pis t as a bent 
twig, llic lempoi.ny juessuie ltmowd, loluuis 
to its own shape, “how aie buffalo lobes 
selling am oiig thy tnbo tins fall 0 " 

“Oiu tube has had no time to ohaffei skills 
this full Tlie Dolaw uos have been mi om 
iuul, and we ha\o spent the time that wo 
should have been flapping bcu\ei m taking 
scalps 33 

‘ 0 , t.ithci , look at Thing Panther, how 
gmnd he looks when he stretches Ins bow 
says the little medicine man 

“lYeio Ins soul as fan as lus body, he weic, 
indeed, a second David guaulmg Ins sheepiolcl 33 
“ "Well, he is good, tathei 1 How land he 
i was, giving me Ins beautiful paints , I’m going 
to duw him, fathoi OIl lend me a sheet ot 
lettei pap ei, and Pll paint Ins icd featheis, and 
make Ins lips real icd just as they aie 33 

“ Bettci get to thy Bible, Bciipumn Bui 
hex Ojiuii thou to Seth and Amos, and bid them 
leave the coin-shneking in tlu* haul, and conic 
and bod some Luge bowls ot hominy toi mu 
Indian fuends, and tell Patience to fry some 
bacon — plenty mmd — and bring iu a Luge jug 
ot cydei, the weaken. o^doL ioi lied Hand 
is foot-soio, the Delawaios have been chas- 
ing lum foi two days Oil, I wish that thy 
deal motiiei wcif. not away m Philadelphia city, 
then had wc had a feast of lat tilings 'Pell 
Beth, too, to cut them a laige dish of \euison 
steaks , and he diligent about it, tor the Indians 
must bo oil then w ay by sunset I know then 
habits well They would not sleep mulei a 
whil e man's loof lor all the liciies ot London 
town 53 

SCENE ir. 

Uheniny of the same dap J frs, \VrsT wrl inr/ by ihc store , 
Mi WLSf with B em a min on his Knee 

2 fn, West To think of those licmicl In- 
dians wanting to carry off om dear Benjamin t 
I hope, Mr West, that thou wilt nevei let them 
come near the place again, at least on Sabbath 
eves 

Mr West My dear Ruth, it gneveih me 
to hear thee thus harsh m thy language towards 
the poor Indians. Thou shout dest chasten thy- 
self before the Lord, and pray lum to correct 
these evil dispositions, that are indeed as can- 
ker-worms to godliness Have t not often 
told thee that in the old wais m Yirgmia, Red 
Hand once saved my life, and sent me with a 
guard of Mohawks to the fold at Veibooken, 
where General Edwards then was with the 9 th 
Regiment 0 How Benj aimu 5 s drawin gs of birds 
and beasts did delight the young man and the 
boy | Yes, verily I thought they would have 
loft every robe and belt they lmd as presents 
to “the little medicine man ,y Oh, Benjamin t 
God grant that this gift of thiao bo not a 
snare. I pray God it lie not a snare. And 
now, Benjamin, luss thy mother and go to bod, 
for it getfeth late, yea, sun-clown is long since 
past 5 and remember, Benjamin, to pray God 
that thou bo not as the wicked man who hid 
his talent in a napkin, and buned ii in thm 
'earth. Kiss thy mother, bdy, and tlioit call 
Chanty to fake thee to bed 

NOTES 

ON THE 

MOST RECENT PRODUCTIONS OF 
FLORENTINE SCULPTORS. 

No II 

Tiir best known, pci haps, bound the Ups of all 
om Flomitnie suilptoi a 5 studios, is that of Iluain 
Powaib, m Via Clnaia, neai the Toita Humana, and 
barked by the pine and dux wooded slopes ot 
Hoboli No u^iioi to I'toieneo Ioi the last twenty 
j (an, wlietba < onnot \ w, ) oi meic t oui ist “ doing 
his lions 3 ' ns lions 1ml has j ambled though that 
studio, oiiidhu u’tfe of studios, and outuased to 
the be&t of his diauimi nation, cithci in jdnstei oi 
m the maible, the long senes ot woiks winch they 
contain 

The two statues which fust made Mi Poweis’ . 
name a celubnty m the woild of Ait— i r the ‘ GncK 
Slave 3 - — and the ‘Ei&hei-bo)’ 1 / are noiv too well known 
to lequue desu lption The sLndio contains a ic- 
cently finished lepetition ot the latiei graceful tiguie, 
w hi oh many a leader will lemembei with admiift- 
tion Tlic sin pll ng stands on the shoie beside lus 
(frying nets, holding a sea- shell to his cat, and 
dicamdy hstenmg to its hollow whisper, as it 

“ Tamombais its angust aboilis. 

Ami muimuis as the ocean mut turn* theic M 

.Seveial otliet ideal woiks succeeded to these two, 
a gieat numbei of poitiait busts, and not a few 
portrait btalucs, executed on commissi on foi the 
Amcnoan government, oi foi mumupal bodies m 
the United States 

Among the few finished woiks now in the studio 
are two busts, as adinuable foi bicndth of concep- 
tion as fth pcifcction of Imnl). The one is a like- 
ness of Mi Sidney JUookcs, of New pent, United 
States, biolhu iu law to the Mi ihueit, so wdl 
and favouiably known m England it it. a stiikmg 
head, lull of powei and benevolence, and evidently 
icudeied into maible con umou> by the aitiU* The 
othei is a poitiait ot Mis Uoivcis, the sculptoTs 
wife, m wludi stuct fidelity of lescmbluuee is uucly 
blended with u subtle pciv«uhng eneiuv of expul- 
sion, and ably combined with the bi tuple, stiaigbf. 
Donatello-like folds ol the cloak mid nauow failing 
eollat lound the tlnoat, and the Iitc-Iike waves ot 
the lmu Thcie aie also bust-length u petitions ol 
seveial of the ideal woiks, and one of the beautiful 
Pioseipme bust, gi owing from the waist upwaids, 
out of the lip shaped curves ot a setting of acanthus 
leaves. In an adjoining room is the plaster model 
of the statue ot wobstci, which was so ffeicoly and 
ungeneiously attacked m some of the Amencan 
journals on its fust amval at Boston, the place ot 
its destination, before it had even been elected on 
its pedestal or exposed to the public view Much 
ill-natured atumadmsion was cast at the time cm 
the every-day coat and waistcoat and nether gai- 
meats m which the statue is dressed, as being 
beneath the dignity oi sculpture But the fault 
(if fault theie be) i eats lathrn with the im pictur- 
esque lequuements of the time than the faithful 
picsenlation ot the model “hi his likeness, as he 
lived/ 3 And indeed it is haul to conceive that any 
degiee of fancy chess draping, in any manner of 
sen atonal toga, would have better harmonwed with 
the homely massive featuies of the eminent s tales- 
man, than the wmkaday gaib he wears. 

Here also is the plaster model of the f California, 3 

Hie statue itself is in the possession of Mr. W. B. 
Astor, of New York, son of the famous milhonncm e f 
Jacob Astor, a name suggestive of costly sable 
lobes and piles of miniver, by which his colossal 
fortune was made. Of all Towei s's ideal ivorks the 

4 California/ which is one of the latest, is also the 
fullest of cha meter, and, if auch a term may be 
allowed, of piquancy of expression.* There is an 
admirably skilful blending of the half-savage Indian 
type with the pure outline of her watchful, ' slightly 
smiling, treacherously beautiful face, with its some- 
what low broad forehead, fall hp, and long, soft 
eye Bending a little to one siffe as she leans 
lightly against a fragment of rook, m which are 
seen the quartz crystals, the matrix of the precious 
ore, she' holds iu her left hand the divining rod 
Vho$e marvellous lejAffecl virtues W the discovery 
of springs or Veins of metal are- not, strange to say, 


* * f V. * . 1 , 
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consideied apociyphal, even in our own duv, by 
heie and theie a man of cultnatrd mind Cali- 
ioima, while sbe temptingly bolds out the wand 
of piomise in her left, keeps the light hand, in 
winch she gusps a bunch of thorns, steal thilv 
behind hci, the whole action of the figtue foicbly 
embodying the mouil of hei penis and alluiemenls 
in both a local and geneial sense 

1 A colossal statue of Benjamin JiauMm, eight feet 

high, commissioned by the Amcucan government, is 
now being just sketched out in the block It lepre 
scuts the plnlosophei musing beside the tiunk ot a 
lightning-nven tice, and the pose of digmlud 
thoughtfulness and coneentiated mental powci is 
excellently well given, without evaggmation 01 path 
pus in its assumption 

In the 'Penscioso/ now in the possession of Mi 

J Lennox, of New Yoik, theie is the least of clas 
sical seventy to he found in any of Mi Poxveis’s 
statues, the California pci haps excepted 11 Peu- 
seioso, in her accessories, as well as the style of 
hei beauty, is of a purely romantic school, she 
x.eais hei 

“ Robe ofdaiKest giafn 

Flowing with nnftstit tiam,” 

and pensively raises hex fan face, — 

“ With even step and musing gait, 

Arid looks communing with the <Me«, 
liei lapt soul sitting in her eyes,” 

totally unlike the nonchalant, sensuous loveliness of 
the peerliss beauties, eailk bom 01 Olympian, so 
life in the w r oild of Gieok Ait, and so faithlully 
lepioduced by many a dcscivmg aitist who nns 
takes the acquirements of a tune whose moio vaned 
and lnghei -leaching mnei life calk foi incarnations 
of its Ait-ideal dttoing widely fiom those which 
peopled the laiuel gloves of Attica with the “rumble 
glories, vision-bied,” of nymph 01 goddess 

Another noble ideal work of Poxxeis’s is the 
f Amenta/ xxlneli, within a shoit tune, will be sent 
off to the United States, wheie, it publicly exhi- 
bited, hei eloquent piesence xxill, it may be hoped, 
diop in a woid of wholesome lcpioof amid the 
stouny w hnl of paity lage now lampant though 
the land The statue is> about s n feet one m height 
She stands, calm and majestic, her foiehead u owned 
with the stai-spimkled lima, hei face bent slightly 
foiwaicl, and lips just paited, hei light foot resting 
on the links of a bioken chain, hei left aim xaiscd 
and pointing heavemvards, and the folds of ha 
mantle sweeping acioss the lowei poition of the 
body only, and falling in simple diaptuy to the 
giound Behind hei stand the fasces, significantly 
shipped of the axe, and 1 educed to the emblematic 
ff bundle of sticks,” the well-worn moial of whose 
united ahength hoi sons seem just now to have so 
l>enloiisly foi gotten On the huces lies the lam el 
clown ot victory, the meed of united powei The 
xv hole conception of the figuic, xxhtch, fiom its tx- 
picssion and attubules, might well bear the name 
of 'Liberty/ is guild and imposing, and woithily 
embodies the upusing of fiecdom upon the riven 
fetteis of despotism, xv hile the heavenward aspiration 
of triumphant thankfulness goes along With the 
stubborn and concentrated dibit of enetgy and pei- 
se\ r eianee, in xvoilcing out a nation’s great caieei 

There is a stoiy attached to this statue, xvhich is 
mil woith the telling, both as a cunous episode m 
contemporary Art-history, aud as an example of the 
undiacn ruinating tuibulence with winch, in these 
tunes of agitation, nanoxv sectional feeling, and 
piejudice, will blindly intrude themselves into the 
calul world of artistic aspnatious — the sphere least 
fitted, one should think, of all others, for the in- 
dulgence of party virulence. The * America/ w as 
executed some five or six years back, aud had been 
more than once proposed to the American govern- 
ment, as a xvoik of Art well worthy of its purchase, 
when an appropriation was made by Congress of 
twenty-five thousand dollars, in the form of an 
amendment to the civil and diplomatic list, aulho- 
imng the then President, Geueial Pierce, to con- 
tact with Hi ram Powers for some xvoik of Art 
executed, or to he executed, and suitable for the 
adornment of the new buddings of the Capitol at 
Washington After the passing of this amendment, 
Mr, Powers received eommumefttious from mom 
than, one fiieud m Arnica, announcing that the 
order for the just finished statue was in fact com* 
plete, and only wanted the form of a contract with 

the President Acting upon this announcement, 
theiefoic, All Powers oflbied to the Amencan 
government to execute a colossal figme in bonze 
0 ) met) lie to l the sum appiopiuitcd, but this offer 
was itceived xuth lul ewauuneas by the Picsidcnt, 
\x ho appealed unwilling to come to any decision on 
the subjecl An mflueiitial fiund of Ah Powei s 
then tool up the mattci, and cuteicd into eone- 
spondcnce respecting it with the Pies dent, hut 
although the latter appealed uot wholly disinclined 
to cany out the views of Congiess with icganl to 
the statue, still no s&Lsfactoiy icsult could be 
aiu\ r ed at, gieatl) to the surpuse both of the gen- 
tleman engaged in the coriespondence, and of Mi 
Poxxmrs himself A specific mention of the statue 
m the amendment would, of couise, have obviated 
all necessity foi negotiation, but this had been pm- 
poseh r omitted, owiug to the well known objections 
of a distinguished senatm to all allegoncal subjects 
for sculptiuc, arid the feai entei tamed, lest the 
explicit naming of the statue might have elicited a 
speech fiom him in opposition to the hill, xvhich 
would have pi evented it horn passing Still Mi 
Poxx cis’s friends regarded the allotted sura as vn til- 
ally intended to cover the piu chase of the f Amenta/ 
although the tune xxent on without bunging any 
decisixe lcply, and only in encased the dangei of the 
appio print ion lapsing to the suiplns fund, in default 
of being diaxxn out of the tieasuiy within the space 
of two ycais 

About tint, time Mi Powei s lecuvcd a xisit fiom 
a hrothei aitist, since dead, then u siding at Pome, 
who, m the course ot conversation, mquucd of him 
haxv mallei s weio going on xxith legaul to his 
'Ameiica’ Mi Poweis nutiuallyicplied that no- 
thing had as yet been settled, that lie was inclined 
to fear that the oidei would fail of effect, but that 
lie xx as totally at a lo&s to tompi ehend the Pi esident’s 
apathy in the mattei, xxho seemed utteily disinclined 
to come to teims On this, the aitist fuend coui- 
teously offeied his sei vices in the business, saying 
that he was going fiom Floience duett to Washing- 
ton, xv line lie should R ce the Picsidcnt and Colonel 
Meigs, the then supeiinlendeut of the new Capitol 
buildings, and XYould gladly be of use to Mi Poweis 
m coming to an mraugemeut This seemingly kind 
oflei, howcm, Mi Poweis declined, saving that the 
negotiation was alieady m anothei friend’s hands 
The aitist viaitoi then quitted his studn, and vent 
faitluvitli to call upon anothei Amcucan gentleman, 
living* not ten doois off, whom he informed that he 
had lately icceived a commission fiom the ximeiican 
government foi a statue of * Amenca/ c»i 'Libel ty/ 
which he said was even then in comse of execution 
at Rome, and of which he actually left a photograph, 
at paituig, with the acquaintance m question Of 
com sc this i exudation furnished the “xxord of the 
enigma” to Mi Poxxeis, xvheiexxith to solve the 
pievious my stray of the affau The Picsident’s un- 
willingness to declaie himself was necessarily the 
leault of a pnor engagement, and Air Poxveis’s 
Amoiica had to give place to a full-aimed Almciva- 
hke figiue, xxhose goddess-panoply assuredly hut 
ill befits the vigoious embodiment of a youthful 
countiy. 

So much for the cunous Ait anecdote attached to 
this statue The deeper-lying reason for the oppo 
sition to its purchase may probably be found, as has 
been said above, m the fieieo political feeling which 
shows out fiom the attacks subsequently made upon 
AXi Poxxeu m some United States journals, espe- 
cially the New Orleans Volta Is it not a strange 
indication of the spirit of paity fend, to hod in an 
aiticie xxhieli piofessvS to be au Art- criticism, such 
passages as the following p “As to the ctholiho msm 
of Mr. Powers not, observe, as to his grace of 
imagination or peifection of fVnish~-“ theie can be 
no question. , foi he once said to me, that should 
the attempt evm be made to introduce slavery into 
territory now free, lie, for one, would * shouldei a 
musket* to prevent it/ And further on, the witter 
bitterly taxes the stmdy opponent of slavery With 
the favours aud benefits formal/ received from 
wealthy “Southerners,” and more than implies that 
raeie g latitude and good feeling should prevent Ins 
expressing the abolitionist opinions xvhich he aUtv 
hides to Jura, but which, as is xvcll known among 
the ramie of his friends at Bounce, Air Powers 
does not entei tain ' If is truly lamentable to m a 
well and hardly-earned artiste reputation mtim 
with accusations of plagiarism horn the antique. 

iguoiancc of duxximc, and lack of ennobling senh- 
meui, because the artist happens to hold, oi is sup- 
posed to hold, difleieufc political opinions fiom his 
assailants , but when the tone of high-handed lepie- 
hension maundeis off into lepronch. loi not even 
exhibiting m his xv oiks “ the merit of difficulty of 
pustule,” indignation bieaks up pci foi ee m laughtei, 
and oneiathu enjovs tbau othuxxise the queei con- 
tradictor fiixmurxvith xvhich All Poxxeis s assail- 
ants, aa if playing zealously at the nuuciv game of 
“ I have x t ou beie 1 I have you theie ! ” in one para 
gwiph make a telling hit at him, ns a staivelmg 
ehailatan auppoited b) undeseixcd public chauty, 
and in the next biands luru as a suily nuthonnaae, 
xv ho lo\ r es Ins “almighty dollais” too well to open 
' Ins, house at Floicnce foi aitistic te-umons Piom 
i both of xvhich pci ilous cxtiemca it is needless to say 
that Ah Poxxeis is ns fai lemoud as can well be 
conceived, by the simple, studious and home-keeping, 
yet genial and then ful xvay of hie, xvlneh is no 
been t to such as ically knoxv him 

But to letmn fiom the umxholesome atmospheie 
of political discoid and envious deliaction, to the 
stillu and piuei air of the Floientine studio, vvitlnn 
its homely little gai den, pci fumed with lemon and 
bciuamotte blossoms, and in summer all all ash with 
buliuint seal lei pointgianate floxxeis Thecnat of the 
statue of Washington executed, for the Freemasons’ 
Lodge of Fiedencksdraig, in Virginia, deserves a xxord 
of notice Alcutnnous in itself, and by no means 
wanting m individuality, the piopoitionof the hgiue 
is tomplctelv and lricmediably rlistioyed by the 
ungainly masonic insignia, the colku and apion in 
xx Inch it is diessed lime, too, is the cast of the 1 

admirable bust of Geneial Jackson, which, however 
often seen, still ealls for a fresh pause to take ny 
the ensemble of nigged outline and lcsolute energy - x 
xx Inch make up the staking icsemblance of that h 
chaiactenstic old head 

All Poxxeis is noxv engaged upon a statue of 
Jcffeison, xvhich is, in faot, only in part sketched 
out m the clay It is somewhat largei than hte, 
and the easy, gi aceful pose of hands and head, as 
xx ell as the* delicate modelling of the refined and 
slncxxd, but not imaginative, noi veiy poweiful, 
countenance, give good piomise for the excellence 
of the future work 

Only a fexx doois fiom All Poxxeis’s studio, on 
the opposite side of Via Chiaia, xve come to that oi 
anothei Amcucan siulptoi, Air Halt, m one ol 
those quaint Ait luxes, foi meily convents, now nests 
of studios, xvhich abound in Florence, ami give h 
touch of pleasant mediaeval charactei to itfi urtist- 
hfe Indeed, the unpretending old sheet, especially 
towards tlus, its lower end, has a certain demure, 
old-xxoild personality about it, xvhich is iomid so 
often in the least pretentious sites of the “ City ut 
Flowers ” 

Looking along its nauoxv perspective, the tall 
trues and lofty iron gates ot the beautiful Tonngxaui 
Guldens lead the eye on pleasantly to the bioxxn 
old Roman gate ; and a certain lenaced aud piilai ed 
summei -house, jutting out from the gardens over 
the street, is in spring all festooned and flounced 
xvith lavish clusters of tiny pink loses, and musical 
with blackbirds and nightingales, in right countrified 
fashion The Porta Ramana itself, which closes the 
prospect, is a sturdy, square gateway tower, vnth a 
pi ojeetmg dark, red-tiled i oof, and a species of heavy 
wooden poi tculbs-hke harrier, which Is drawn up by 
day, and let down after ten every night Above 
and beyond the gateway, against the sky, are the 
tufted chestnut-trees outside the city wall. Not far 
from the gate, a littlo higher up than Powers’s studio, 
u a small dilapidated church, with ornamented por- 
tal, and broad entrance steps, noxv also a home of 

Art, and which xve shall have to visit on a ftitine 
' occasion. On the opposite side is the old convent 
above mentioned, with its Immense gaping pe$U 
coefthe, giving a view of the queer rambling court ] 

yard xxiihm, its walla paitly okrabeicd oyer by an 
aged vino, and onn corner occupied by the invariable 
huge' ancient well, with well-worn rumble lip, and 
eycsr-crenkbg chain. 

Hero, among many a brother artist’s studio* is 
that of Mr Mart, who,, besides’ two very promising 
groups in the clay of * Peace/ and the * G emus of Free- 
dom/ has just executed the model' for a likeness -bust, 
of very great merit, o£,,MK Theodore Parker, the 
celebrated TMtUrum prenckdr/wM died, a fyw months 
since Ut Florence M i\ m},w had been residing ah 
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Home for his health foi some Line, ami was vulh 
difficulty In ought on to violence on hu> way home 
a aid to Amenta, hut lived only a few days aftci 
Ins ainval tlieie The difficulties ill llait had to 
cncountei in the way of malum; a suftessful like- 
ness weie gieut nutted, and uquued no ouliunv 
talent and skill to overcome them The poitnul is 
a posthumous one, and has been executed fiom a 
pliologiaph and a mask taken fiom the ttat tires attei 
death i”ct the hiends ot Mr, Paiku agiee m 
declanng the leserahlunce to be excellent, and the 
chaiactei of the lcmaikablu Imad — a fitting head An 
a 1 iige-lieaitcd and earnest plnlanthi opist — to bo all 
they can desiie, It is a pit) that a lesolute ad- 
lieieucc to such uupictiucsque nnnutiie of modem 
costume as tho ungainly high shut collar should 
have been insisted on, so as to add vet anothei dull 
cultv to tho aifcistic handling of the bind Still the 
nolle ldlects much piaisc on the young sadptoi, 
who mil shoilly execute it in maible 

Tnronosn Tnouon 


AUT IN CONTINENTAL STATES 


Pauts — The grand fentme nfe piosenfc in di*~ 
mission at Pans is the competition foi tho building 
of the Opera, ife will bo placed on the “Boulevard 
desCapuaueV’ 'vith a sheet m hont, leading duect 
to the Then tie Fianqaio , Boveial new sheets aic 
piojected lound the cdifhe, the whole will foim a 
magnificent cUbIci of buildings when earned out — 
We have often spoken of tho pu tmc-elcaumg at 
IheLouvie, heio is an anecdote, hom tho llevue dt ? 
Jitau% A)U y 1 elating to that subject — “In 181% 
when M Jeainonwa^ named duecloi of the Museum 
of Ait, he suspended immediately all restoration 
of the paintings m the i ouue, this raised many 
complaints Ho was summoned to the Piefectuiu 
of Police, but refused to go , sub s ecj uentl) he waited 
on the Mimstei of the Intend The immstei, M 
Dufauie, listened to his arguments, eime to the 
Louue, studied with M Jeamon the question, and 
nas satisfied, by what ho saw and henul, that Die 
duectoi was light, * What astonishes me/ snd the 
minister to M jeamon, he, thatamongst manyletteus 

written to me on the subject is one from AI X 

who has one ol the finest gallones m Huiope, and 
who sa) s oui paintings remain bidden by old \ armsh ’ 
Tho next day M Dufauie and Jeamon paid a visit to 

M X' ■, who was pleased to show Ins galleiv, 10 - 

eounting the hibtoiy and quality of each painting, 
and, to mown all, insisted on the nnuvellous state ot 
preseivationthoy weicin, and that, by lnsgieatc.ue, 
thy had nm\ been cleaned On hcaung this, the 
nnnistei andM. jeamon exchanged a slight glance, 
and understood the collectors aigumcnt, ho evi- 
dently desned to have all paintings cleaned and 
restored e ceopt 1i\s own ** — At the end of this month 
(Mtu oh) is^tbe period for sending m works of Ail 
for the Paila Exhibition j yoiy little ha4 tianspned 
concerning its character; pictui ©3 theie will be, no 
doubt, in gicat numbers, but most of the leallv 
great paintcu of Prance aio gone, and now it n 
only execution, coloui, and manual dexteuty which 
tho present goneiation seems to aim at * at the l&hi 
exhibition the foreigners were ceifcamly pre-emi- 
nent. —The Soltykoff Collection, which it was sard 
was bought for the Louvre, has boon purchased by 
the Baron F. A, MbSte, for 1,750,000 fumes, loss 
the Luvopean arms and armour, wluoh were Bold to 
the Emperor JToi * 260,000 fiancs, it is this that gave 
currently to the leporfc that the enthe collection was 
to be placed in the Louvie.* 

Busgpnnoxir— The school of Art hmo fins lost 
one of its mobfc celebuted painters M. Kohler. 
Tiofessoi of Paintmg at the Academy, died at Mont- 
Pouter, m France, on the' 30th of January* He 
had long suffered from an affection of the lungs, 
and hgd replied to the south of Futopo in the 
hope of arresting his complaint, M, Kohler was 
apaiufcer of history and gome, 


* [Our Pirns correspondent writes woicl that ouo 
letters, asking for pieLuies, cither for sale oi fur a fon 
oxliibition, are frequently Using received by the artist 
that city, Theso letters come fi om fca olgnara rosfiler 
Lqrtdon, whom hs denounces as awiutUeis, foi in sev 
instances which fiavo come within' his own loiowloi 
' pictures so forwnuled have never been seen or heard oi 
mir owners, We hare some lecoffaction. of readier 
tile police reports, Hot my long since, ot an appticat 
by a holgmn aitisi of tlistinaticm, to tho sitting nm/rist 1 
Apr aid to enable him to disco vei the whereabouts c 
pftlnfiiig obtained fiuin him under similar oiroumstan 1 
know our Jointial has many reader amofig coi 
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ART IN SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
THE PROVINCES 

JjIjimji eg ii — lV r o find bj an nppcndi , which 
has l.iteh reached in, to the Itepmtof the K->uil 
Sottish Association loi the Pioiuotiou of the bme 
Aits m Scotland foi tho last jeu, the p.uticnlais 
of whmh w o published some months ngn, that Hit 
puncipal prizes weie thus awauled — The m\ oil 
pu tines, by ,T Noel PMon, 3t S A , lllmhuling th» 
old llonlu "ballad of “ The Ihnue Dens o' ^ inov /* 
and which n.uio a tomnm-non to tlie aiti t fiom the 
buttefy at the price of X000, to Mi John Oudmei, 
Dunfeimhne, the phuu, by a smgulu eoinndemc, 
of Mi Paten's lisiduiee, ‘The Ane^t ot Pntio 
d'Ajune/ bv "William Doughs, USA, £220, to 
Jamp3 Alalhow&on, Diankstone Villi, Xoilhumbei- 
Imdj ami ‘Fan ltosamoml and Queen Fleanoi/ 
J tines AicIkm, Kb 1, C1O0, to Gloi c l» Annstiong, 
engmeoi, Alnwick 

Dunusr — The latest da) for leeemng the eon- 
tubutmub intended fui the foitlirunung exhibition, 
in Dublin, of the luue AiU and Oinamentul Ait, 
m announced to be Apul 20 we alluded list month 
to the spoualities of this exhibition. 

BnntLNoaxM — The annual moctiiig and ballot 
of the linmmghain and Midland Counties Ait- 
Union took place m tho Town Hall, late in the 
iiionth of Jrtniai) the dutr w is occupied b) Su 
Fj mns E Scott, Hail , who opened the pioued- 
iags b\ some judiciom* lemaihb on the impoitancc*, 
among a community of Ait-manufictiueife, tint 
sulIi Ait should bo btudied as would alone concliuo 
to the elevation of tliou pioduotions, but that this 
end would not be ai tamed solely b) the circulation 
and study of such pictuies as aio usually found in 
tho public exhibition -mo m The student of ornu- 
| mental ait “ must study i atuie at tho flint liund, 
and gain a tiue knowledge of hei outhms, lit r 
fuims, hor colours, hei lice and loaf ami flowei 
etiuctiue , and when he know these ho would he 
[ inoic likely to pioduco a satisfactory woik of Ait- 
! numufactuio thin if he liad onh htudied objects of 
pui o Ait, which wetenot of the slightest use oi assist- 
ance to him ” Mi Vf Hall (honoiaij seoietaiy) 
then i cad Die ItepOi t, which f-liow od that out of tho 
26,820 tickets winch had been issued by the societ\ , 
24/210 had been sold, leahmng the sum of Cl, 210 10* 
This, aftci deducting the npcessai) e\pfn«es, left 
£920 to be balloted foi, The sum thus left had 
been nppiopuated m pmen as follows — One of 
£100, one of £75, one of £50, two of £20, tlnco of 
£25, five of £20, eleven of £15, fifteen ot £10, five 
of £8, and twenty -one of £5 To this list also was 
added fom pn/es avuuded, but unplanned, laMjeai 
— one of £25, one of CIO, one of £7? and one of CO 
Several pn tines W'erc selected last join on behalf 
ol pii/eholdeis who did not chouse then pictmes 
within tho stipulated time Fom of these being 
unclaimed, they weie put into the ballot this joai 
as oxtia prices, and weu* allotted as follow j — 
landscape by W, Hall, ticket S/277, landscape by 
lloddington, ticket 26,878, hint piece bv Meakm. 
ticket 18,6Go, figure by Bouuer, ticket 17,5713, 

Dnrns — At the lu&t annual meeting of the School 
of Ait in this town, held m the Town Hall, Fdwaul 
liaines, Dsq , M.P , m tho chan, the lieporfc yoad 
by the lion seoietaiy stated that the school wa* 
in aveiy flauushnig condition with respect to the 
pi ogress of tho pupils, but that the accommodation 
foi tho coniial school was very insufficient foi tho 
vecpiuementg of so laige a town. Tho present 
school could only accommodate fifty students at one 
time. Comparing the number of poisons uufior i U - 
slvuctimi through the agency of the school, it was 
stated that only two other towns m the kingdom 
exceeded Leeds m that respect, lamdon and Man- 
chester, the former having 10,970 under msti no- 
tion, the lattei having 8,051, whilst Leeds had 3,loG 
ihe comparison of the work foi the year 1859, with 
tho results of i860, showed as follows 

, T , . * , „ IS5k 1F60 

NTunibei of modals awaiJcd # , , 11 i.0 

Number ot students passing sonioi examination f>3 i0'i 
" umber of students passing junior examination 11 15o 

Besides the work in the central school, them were 
no less than thirty -two schools and classes at picsoufc 
taught bj masters fiom the School of Art, and these 
classes wore inci easing every day. A great de- 
mand for Avt-inshucfion was being developed m 
tho manufacturing districts : the hifiuence of this 
was frit m the School of Art, A few xoaia a^o 
Leeds could only find work for one piaster and an 
assistant, whilst at the present time it was neces- 
sary to have a staff of four masters and three assist- 
ants for the School of Art and the teaching of 
schools and classes m Leeds and the nokhbourhoocl, 
oi ^-'i« arefl ! e the 



in the Tu\\n Hall, alluded to the \n\ insufi.'icnt 
looiniui the centialsihool Thus, howtv u, Would be 
it medial when the new School ot Ait, a pait of the 
Mechann b* Institution bui Id mg, w as elected Suh- 

scujitions foi the new building aio filing uov rol- 
lectcd A 1 ugo and eorani odious pic I in* g illoi) io to 
be eoimeeted wilh the school, which will be thrown 
opt ii to the public at ficquent mtenah II v ill 
ilso, m eonp mtion «itli the e\lufiiLi'*n loom of the 
School of Ait, be ofc.i^in lullv uteil toi the exhihi 
turn ot w oi fio of Ait fiom tin South fanning! mi 
Minium, when niiangf monts have bum made toi 
the (iiuiiitiou of jtaits oi lb »t tflieiUon The 
now biliool will, whin m'eted, be one ol tin fiugent 
in the UmUd Kingdom It i. u imcd ieatuie, tliB 
s]neul of Ait injunction m om huge tow in 
Mn fluid, Muneliestei, and liuminglum ahead) 
have impoitant i l!iooL ol Ail, and LiuD seuin 
deteiimncd not to be fiifixndliund m Uu nuitlei 
Hi mi onr> — A meeting, which w us atteinUU b\ 

1 1 age minibu of tho puncipal inhabitants oi Om 
town and its immediate vicinity, was held at tin* 
'J own llall, on the ltltli of Jamiui, to consida the 
piopuety ot catabluhmg a School ol Ait heio 'i 1 e 
'usemhi) was addio^ud by the Light .11 >n W 
Oow’pft and bn hi, Faiqulmi, the two li'Uiibeii fui 
Hulfotd, and otliei gentlemen, and a feuluuiption 
cuteiod ii to to defiaj the piclinunaiy txpciFcx 
CnvuniiiY — Loid Leigh, with a benevolent \u w 
to aid the disticssed weavei i of Coventi), uHWtll 
as to stimulate the pupils ot the school of Ait m 
tint city, lias ofibied to present a gold medal foi 
the heat fane) nbbon, m style, make, and luuinoij) 
ot coloui , and a silver medal foi the best n\ do- 
signs for ubbotis Lady Leigh also pi opuses to give 
a piue fot the best plain nbbon, having special 
it faience to chcapnesb as well us quality 
Bimini Li) — A society for the Fiomotion of the 
Fine Aits in Bln fheld, and foi the mutual lmpiovo- 
nient of its niembas m Ait, lus leceutly bun 
Catabhshed^ m Sheffield, with eveiy piospect of 
success The society, which foimeilymet at cadi 
othei’s house i, has now got a local habitation in 
1‘aiadiso Squau Mr Clmslophoi Thomson, luml- 
rcape paintci, has been eh cted pi esuUnt, and Mi J. 
T Cia\vsha,v, animal liamtci, the sccut.uv 
Iluuxuiu) Town IUll has been sold fin 1200 
The lUi'ltlu gnus an engi.mng of the clotk-towu 
— a lofty and fantastic thing, fiom tho design oi 
Mi C Ii Hdwaids — which to n plate that vend- 
ible and intei eating sti uctuie, tin* * l unwise destine - 
tion” of which even uulututs “icgiet” Tim 
election of the elork-tuwd in question is to be eom- 
memed in the spuug It will oeciip) and “com- 
mcmoiate ,f the uto oi tho unloiluiuto old lull, m 
the eenh e of tho High Bquaio of Heirinul A, it 
will be 110 feet high, it will piove a putty ton- 
[ bpicnous monument to visitois of tho bad taute of 
I tij e Ileieford jieople Dunking fountams below', ft 
clock and balcony above, and a riauca&e between, 
the inatcinK stone and non, tho btyle ^leesmny 
Gotluu. ,j Win H is the inopoaed u cluek-lowu ” 
Bolton —The medals ami pussib awaided bv the 
Depailment of Soience and Ait to the succe^ful 
tompetuou in the BoHun School of Ait weiu dis- 
tubuted on tlio evening oi the tuh of Fubiuar). 
Li the eouise of a few prelnmnaiy leunnks made 
by the oh an man, the Lev. U, Dowell, Yieta of 
Bolton, weie tho following — “ With icspect to the 
, piesent condition of the school, it was at once eri- 
[ com aging and discom aging, It was discouraging 
in respect of the attendance , for while, in the Inst 
quaitei of its establishment, tho numbei of pupils 
was 92, and tho nest upwards of 200, suieo then it 
appealed to have gone on decreasing until it stood 
at III; ho might, howovei, add that, fiom all tho* 
indications they saw befoie them, ho believed they 
would find additional students would come in, and 
; that their school would in a shoit time bo even 
I inoie nourishing than it had over been befoie. 
Looking at the school from another point of view, 
nothing could be more enroui aging and gratifying. 
In point of numbeia the) weie not so lffige as 
othcis, yet thou pusses weie in ovceos of schools 
Wheio the students weie moie numerous; as this 
last year, when the attendance was onty HO, vet 
We had 15 medallists, and no loss than 00 pn/es— 
a fact which uffiected infinitely to the energy and 
great ability of then excellent master, Mr. "Walker " 
The medals weie handed to the studentw H Lieu- 
tenant- Colonel Gra),MP. for tho town,— On tho 
same evening another meeting was held m Bolton 
to determine the «* character and site" of the statue 
of Sanjmel Oiompten, foi which Mr. Gaidar M«- 
shall, Ik A., has raeoived the commission. Both 
subjoots were long and somewhat wtumly tUacusscd, 

« 1 ^ /vas lesolvod by a large majority 

that the figure should be a sitting ono-the sculpfor 
had submitted two models for approbation * one a 
Mandmg figure, the other 1 sitting^and the rite 
should bo Hclson Square, 
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THE HUDSON, 

FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA 

BY BENSON ,7 LOS9ING 

THE n UTfaTRATiO'Na THOM DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR 

Part XIV 

E lowed to Gan 18011 * 3 , wkete we dismissed the 
wateiman, and took the cais foi Peck’s Kill, six 
4*^ miles below, a pleasant village l)ing at the uvei 
opening of a high and beautiful valley, and upon 
slopes that ovei look a broad bay and extensive 
mountain langes * We passed the night at the 
house of a fuend (Owen T Coffin, Esq,), and 
, ^ Aom tlie lawu m front of his dwelling, winch 
jf commands the finest view of the livei and moun- 
tains m that Vinmty, made the sketch of the Low eL 
Entrance to the Highlands On the left is seen the Dondei Beig, 
ovei and behind which Sir Hemy Clinton’s army maiched to attack 
™ Ports Clinton and Montgomery Ou the lett is Anthony’s Nose, 
ry}^ with the site of Poit Independence between it and Peek’s Kill , and in 
^ the centre is Beai Mountain, at whose base is the beautiful Lake 
Smnipmk,— the "Bloody Pond” in revolutionaiy times Tins view 
includes a fheatie of most nnpoitaut historical events We may only glance 
at them 

Peek’s Kill, named from the " Kill of Jail Peck/ 1 that Hows into the Hudson 
just above the rocky promontoiy on the noith- western side of the town, was 
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LOtVm ENTRANCD TO TIIL HIGHLANDS, FROM BfilKN. KILT 

an Amencau depot of militaiv stoies, during the earliei yeaisof the wav for 
independence These weie de3tioyed and the post burnt by the British in the 





SCENS IN FORT MONJGOMUnY CHOSE, 

spang of 1777. Theie, during most of tlie war, was the head-quarters of 
important divisions of the revolutionary aimy , and there the British spy was 

* Peek's Kill was lucorpoi ated in 1&J7, It Is the most northerly place on the Hudson 
(being forty-one miles from New York), where business men In the metropolis t esitte. It 
n so sheltered by the Highlands that H is an agreeable place of mkfcn<& m tlie mntet . 
It contains ten ehmehes, excellent schools, and has ti population of about 4,M0* 


hanged, conceirung whom Geneial Putnam wiote his famous lacome letlei 
to Sii Henry Clinton Thclattei claimed the ofiemlei as a Bntishofficei.wheu 
Putnam wrote in lcply — 

w llead-qum to s, 7M August, 1 777 
Edmund Palmei , an otficei hi the enemy’s sei \ ice, \\ as taken as a spy 
IuiJwng within oui lines ITe has beeu tiled as a spy, condemned as a spy, arid, 
shall be executed as a spy , and the flag is oideicd to depart immediately 

"P S — He has been accordingly executed u t( Tsrai l Putnam ” 

At Peek’s Kill we proem ed a wateiman, whose fathei , then cigh ty.fi vo veais of 
age, conveyed the writeL across the King’s Feny, foui oi live miles below, 
twelve yeais before The moimng was cool, and a stiff breere was blowing 
fiom the hoi fh We ciossed the bn v, and entered Foit Montgomeiy Cietk 

(anciently Poplopen’s Kill) between the two iocky piomontoues on whuh stood 
imits Clinton and Montgomety, within nfle-shol of raLh othei The banks ot 
the cieek me high and precipitous, the southern one coveied withtiees, and 
Jess than half a mile fiom its bioad and deep mouth, m winch large vessels may 
anchoi, it is a wild mountain stieam, lushing into the placid tule-watei through 
nanow valleys and dark lavines Ileie, at the foot of a wild cascade, we 
mooied oui little boat, and sketched the scene A shoit dam has been 
cousti acted theie foi sending watei tlnough a flume to a mill a few lods 
below This stieam, like Indian Biook, pjesents a thousand ehaiming pu lines, 
where natuie woos Jiei Ioveis in the pleasant aummci time 
lhom the mill may be obtained a view of the piomontoues on each side of 
the cieek, and of the lofty Anthony’s Nose on the tastem side ut the mei, 
which appears in oui sketch, dailc and imposing, as we look toward the east 
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FALLS Ilf I URT MOYTLOMl RY LB tiff 

Foifc Montgomery was on the noilhem side of the creek, and Foit Clinton on 
the southern side They were cousti acted at the beginning of the war foi 
independence, and became the theatre of a despeiate and bloody contest in the 
autumn of 1777 They were stiong fqitiesacs, though feebly manned, Fiom 
Fort Montgomery to Anthony’s Nose a heavy boom and massive iron chain 
weie sii etched ovei the rivei, to obstruct British slups that might attempt a 
passage toward West Point, The two foils were respectively commanded by 
t\io brotheis, Geneiala George and James Clinton, the former at that time 
governor of the newly organised State of New York 
Burgoyne, then surrounded by the Americans at Saratoga, was, as we have 
obseived m a foimer chapter, in daily expectation of a diversion in his lavorn, 
on the Lowci Hudson, by Sir Henry Clinton,*— in command of the Biitish 
tioups at New York Early in October, the latter fitted out an expedition for 
the Highlands, and accompanied it in person He deceived General Putnam, 
then in command at Peek’s Kill, by feints on that side of the rivei j at the same 
time he sent detachments over the Bonder Berg, under cover of A fog They 
weie piloted by a resident Tory oi loyalist , and m the afternoon of the Gfch of 
October, and m two divisions, fell upon the forts The commanders had no 
suspicions of the proximity of the enemy until their picket guards were assailed 
These, and 1 a detachment sent, ant m that dlieotion, had t & seveie 'skirmish 
with tlie invaders on the borders of bake Smuijnnk, a beautiful sheet pf water 
lying at the foot of the lofty Bear Mountain, on the same general level as the 
foundations of the fort, Many of the dead were cast into that lake, near its 
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outlet, and then blood bo inrainadiiu.il its vateis, that it has evei since been 
vulgaily tailed " Bloody Pond ” 

The gauisons at the two toils meanwhile, piepmed to icsist the attack with 
despeiation They vuie completely invested «.t tom o’clock in the afternoon, 
when a gencial contest commenced, m which Bntish vessels m the nvei pmlici- 
pated It continued until twilight Tlie Amenmm then gave way, and a 
acneial flight ensued The two conimnndcis wcie among those wlio escaped to 
the mountains The Amencans lost m killed, wounded, and pusoners, about 
300 The Bnlibli loss was about 110 

The contest tudtd with a sublime spectacle Above the boom and chain the 
Ameucans had two fngates, two galleys, and an aimed sloop On the fall oi 



L-UIL blMNlHNK 


the foits, the crews of these vessels spicad then sails, and, slipping then cables, 
attempted to escape up the liver. But the wind was advcise, and they were 
compelled to abandon them They set them on the when they left, to pieveut 
then falling into the hands of an enemy “The flames suddenly bioke foith,” 
wrote S ted man, a Bntiah oflicci and author, “and, as evciy sail was set, the 
vessels soon became magnificent pyramids of file The inflection on the steep 
face of the opposite mountain (Anthony’s Nose), and the long tram of luddy 
light which shone upon the watei foi a piodigious distance, had a wonderful 



4ttTHOS?’S rose AM> THfci StJGAK lOAF, FPOW *PJ3Cfi 1QB DCPfiT. 


edeet; while tho ear was awfully filled with tho continued echoes from the rocky 
shoi as, <13 the flames gradually reached the loaded cannons,. The whole Was 
sublimely teimmated by the explosions, which left all again m darkness/’ 

BaUy on the following morning, the obstructions m the river, which had 
cost the Ameihmus a quarter of a million of dollars, continental money, weie 
destroyed by the British fleet Port Ooustitution, opposite West Point, was 
abandoned, A 'free passage of the Hudson being opened, Vaughan and Wallace 
tailed up the riyer on their destructive errand to Kingston and GleimonL already 
toeplioncd, . , 


A shoit distance below Montgomeiy Clock, at the mouth ot Lake Snniipmk 
Biook, is one of the depots of the kmckeiboikei Ire Com pain, of New Ymh 
The spacious stoiehouscs ioi the ice aie on the locky hank, Unity <u folly leet 
above the nvei, The ue, eul m blocks fiom the lake above ui wmici, is sent 
down upon wooden “ways/* that wind tluough the forest, with a guitle 
lnelinntioii, fiom the ouilet of Sinmpmk, feu neaily half a mile A poilion ol 
the et ways,” fiom the stoichouses to the ioi wauling depot below, is win in mu 
sketch J ? iom I hat depot the u c is conveyed into vessels in waim weal her, and 
earned to maiket About 30,000 tons of ice aie annually shipped hum 
tlm» single depot fee is an important aihcle of the common u of the Hudson 
We shall eonsidu the subject mole tully heieaftm 

Jfjom the high hank above flu* ice ih pot, a veivfnu* view of Anthony’s Nose 
and the Nugai Loaf m the distance may be o blamed The hit lei mime the 
leiulei will lunemhu as that ot the lofty eminent t in the icai ot the Bov oily 
House At Wist Point and its vicinity it loun& a long niuge of mountain*', but 
looking up horn the neighbourhood of the Nose, it is a pci feet pyiannd in foim 
It is one of the ln«-t objects that attiaet the eye ot the vo>agu, when tinning 
the point of the No^c on eulemig the Highlands fiom below Ih form 
suggested to the practical minds of the Dutch a NutfHw Jhoodt — Sugai Lout- — 
and ue they named i f 

We uossed the nvei fiom Lake Sunn pink lo Anthony’s Nose, thnmgh 
the point of which the Hudson Jlivei Kailwuy parses, in a tunnel ovei iil )0 
feet m length This is a lofty lotky piomouLoiy, whose summit is almost 
1,300 feet above the nvei, mid with the jutting point of the Dondct Bug, 
a mile and a half below, gives the Hudson them a double cuive, and the 
nppeaiance of an arm of the sea, laminating at the mountains Such was the 
opinion of Uen duck Hudson, as he appi cached this point horn In low The line 
origin of the name ot this piuniontoiy is unknown living makes the verat ions 
kistonan, Bieducb Kmckeibockci, thiow light upon the y ubjeol - — 

“ Aud now I uni going lo tell a tact, winch 1 doubt mwh mv icadcis will 
hesitate to believe, but it they do they aie welcome not to believe a woul in 
this whole lustoiy — for nothing which it rontains is mote tiue it must be 



known then that the nose of Anthony the trumpeter was of a veiy lusty me, 
strutting boldly fiom his countenance like a mountain of Cxoleotida, being 
sumptuously hr decked with rubies and other pieeious stones— the tnie regalia of 
a lung of good fellows, which jolly Bacchus giants to all who bouse it heat lily 
at the flagon Now thus it happened, that blight and early in the morning, the 
good Anthony, having washed his bnily visage, was leaning ovei the quarter 
lading of Die galley, Contemplating it in tho glassy wave below. Just at this 
moment the illustrious sun, breaking in all Jus spkmdoui iiom behind a high 
bluff of the Highlands, did dart one ot Ins most potent beams full upon tho 
lefulgent nose of the sounder of brass— the inflection. oF which shot straightway 
down hissing hot into the water, and killed a mighty sturgeon that was spotting 
beside the vessel This huge raonstei, being with infinite labour hoisted on 
hoard, furnished a luxurious repast to all the crew, being accounted oi excellent 
flavour excepting about the wound, where it smacked a little of biinistonc— and 
this, on my veiacity, was the first time that ever stiugeori was eaten in these 
paits by Christian people "When this astonishing miracle became known to 
Peter Stiivvesanfc, and that he tasted of the unknown fish, be, as may well be 
supposed, marvelled exceedingly* and as a mouument theieof, ho gave the name 
of Anthony’s Nose to a stout piomontorym the neighbourhood, and it has 
continued to be called Anthony’s Nose ever siuce that time ** 

Down the steep xocky valley between Anthony’s Nose and a summit almost 
as lofty half a mile below, one of tho wildest streams of this region flows in 
gentle cascades ju dry weathei, but as a imshing tenant during min “Storms or 
the time of the melting of the snows m spiing, Tho Hatch called it Ihoclccn 
ICill) or 'Broken Cieek, it being seen in “bits }> as it fmd$ its way among the 
locks aud shrubbeiy to the river. The name is now couupted to Brockey Kill, 
It is extremely pictiuesqne fiom every poult of view, especially when seen 
glittering m the evening sun It comes from ft wild wet legion among the 
hills, where the Rattlesnake,* (he most venomous seipcnt of the American 


* Tim Crotctlm durmus, or common nm them lUUIesnake ctf Urn XTnlfeed States, ft of a 
yellowish or reddish brown, sometimes of a chestnut: black, with liregulm rhomboid a 1 
bHc,k blotches , bead largo, flatten od, and tUiutgulaf'j length from thioo to seven of* eight 
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continent abounds They aie found in all parts of the Highlands, hut m fai 
lc^>s abundance than foimerlv rudecd they aie no tv so seldom seen, that the 
touufat need have no dic«id of them 

A little below the llioclccu kill, al Flat Point, is one of those tunucls 
and deep iolIv cuttings, so fitqucnLly passed along the entne line of the Hudson 
Knei ILtilvvay, and in the uvci opposite is a pictuiesque island called Iona, 
containing about 300 at us of hind, indudmg a marsh meadow of 200 acics 
Only about foily aties, besides, is eipahle of Ullage It lies willun the tnangle 
foimcd by the Dondei Beier, Anthony's Nose, and Beai Mountain There we 
spent an houi pleasantly aud piohtably with the piopuctoi, C W Giant, M I) , 
who lesides thcie, and i» extensively engaged in the piopagation ot gi ape-vines 
aud choice fnut ttces lie has aviueyatd ot twenty uues, fiom 2,000 to 3,000 
bearing pear-trees, aud small fiuit oi eveiy hind lie has eleven piopagation 
houses, and pi oil nets mote giape and othei hint-plants than all other establish- 
ments in the United States nimbmed 

Iona is upon the dividing line of tempcintuic The sea breeze stops heie, and 
its effects aie visible upon xegetatiou. The seasou is two weeks earlier than at 
Newburgh, only loiu teen milts noithwaid, above the Highlands Iona is at 
the lower enhance to tins mountain range Thu width of the livei between it 
and Anthony’s Nose is only thice eighths of a mile — less than at any other j 
point below Albany The watei is deep, and the tidal cm rents are so swrll, 
that this part of the river is cahed “ The Kaie ” 

Soutliwaul fiom Iona, on the western shoie of the river, uses the locky 
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Dander Beiff, oi Tlmndei Mountain, where, in summer, the tempest is often 
seen blooding. “ The captains of the liver ct aft, says Irviug, m his legend ot 
* The Stoim-Ship, 5 “talk of a little bulbous-bottomed Hutch goblm, in trunk 
hose and sugm-loafed liat, with a speaking-trumpet in hts hand, which, they 
say, keeps the Honda Beig They decline that they have heard him, m 
stormy weather, m the midst of the turmoil, givmg oideis in Low Dutch, for 
the piping up ot a fiesh gust of wind, oi the rattling oh of another thunder - 
clap That sometimes he has been seen siurounded by a crew of little imps 
m bioad bieeches and short doublets, tumbling head over heels in the i ack and 
mist, and playing a thousand gambols m the air, or buzzing like a swann or 
flics about Anthony’s Nose, aud that, at such times, the liurry-scuriy of the 
etoun was always greatest One tune a sloop, m passing by the Bonder Beig, 
was overtaken by a thunder-gust, that came scour mg round the mountain, and 
seemed to but si just over the vessel Though tight and well ballasted, she 
laboured dreadfully, and the watei came ovei the gunwale All the ciew 
were amazed, when it w r as discoveied that there was a little white sugar -ioat 
hat on the mast-head, known at once to be the hat of the Heei of the Hoiiaer 
Beig Nobodv, however, dared to climb to the mast-head, and get nd ot this 
teruble hat The sloop continued labouring and rocking, as if she would have 
rolled hei mast overboard, and seemed iu continual danger, eithei of upsetting, 


fact On the (ail h a i attk, consisting 1 of sevovol horny enlm semen loosoiy attached 
to each other, making a M lattUng sound wtara tlntan and inbbed 
Those are used bytlia serpent to give earning of its piesenco. When dista r 5® WU 
itsviif into a coil, vibi at.es Its i gttlos, and then fringing, sometimes fom oi five feet, fixes 
its d Badly tangs in its victim It feeds on birds, rabbits, squirmls, Sec, 


oi of running on shoie In this way she diove quite thiough the Highlands, 
until she had passed Follopers Island, whue, it i& smd, the jurisdiction of the 
Dondei Beig potentate ceases No soonci had she passed this bo nine, than 
the little hat spiuug up into the an like a top, whuled up all the clouds into a 
vortex, and burned them back to the summit of the Dondei Beig, while the 
sloop lighted lieiself, and sailed on as quietly as if in a mill-pond Nothing 
saved hei fiom uttei witch but the foitnuate tiicumstanee of having a horse- 
shoe nailed against the mast — a wise piecautiou against evil spuds, since 
adopted by all the Hutch captains that navigate this haunted livei 

“There is another story told of this foul-weathei ui chirr, by Skipper Hamel 
Otblcsliehei, of Fish Kill, who wasnevci known to tell a lie He dechutd that. 
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1 U a severe squall, he saw lnm seated aatnde of his bowspnt, nding the sloop 
ashoic, full butt against Authouy’a Nose, and that lie was (woicmed by Dominic 
Vm Geison, of Esopus, who happened to he on board, and who sang the hymn 
of SI Nicholas, w hereupon the goblm thiew himself up m the an like a ball, 
and went oh in a whnlvvind, canymg away with him the nightcap ofthe 
Dominic’s wife, winch was discoveied the next Sunday mom mg hanging on 
the weather -cock of Esopus Chiuch steeple, at least forty miles off Seveial 
events ot this kind having taken place, the regular skippers of the rim ioi a 
Ion" time did not xenUue to pass the Dondei Beig, without lowering then 
peaks, out ot homage to the Ileei of the Mountains , and it was observed that 
all such as paid tins tubule of lespect, weie anffeied to pass unmolested ” 

We have observed, that the tempest is often seen blooding upon the Bonder 
Beig m summer We give a sketch of one of those scenes, drawn by the wider 



ion a, ruoM the railway 


several years ago, when the steam-engine of an immense pumping apparatus 
was m operation at Homier Berg Point. Concerning that engine aud its co- 
woikers, theie 19 a curious tale of mingled fioud, superstition, credulity, and 
“ gullibility,” that vies with many a plot bom in the romancer’s bmm It 
cannot be told here The simple outlines are, that some years ago andiron 
cauunti was, by accident, brought up from the liver depths at this point Some 
speculator, as the story goes, ufc once conceived a scheme of fraud* for the success 
of which he relied on the average ignorance aud credulity of mankind. It vva? 
boldly proclaimed, m the face of recorded history, that Captain Kidd’s piratical 
vessel was sunken in a storm at this spot with nntoM fy’tinsmea on board, and 
that one of his cannons had been raised, Further, that the deck of his vessel 
had been 1 penetrated by a very long ai%cr> hard substances encountered by it, 
and pieces' of silver brought up m its tht end— the cvideiica of coffers qf specie 
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below This angel with its bits of sihei uas exhibited, and the stoiy belied 
A stork compauy was fanned Shaies weie leaclilv taken The speculator was 
chief manngci *A coffci dam was made ovei the supposed lestmg place of the 
tieasmeship A steam-engine and huge pumps, dnven by it, weie set in 
motion Pay after day, and month idler month, the woik went on One 
ciedulous New Yoik mci chant invested SO, 000 dollars in the scheme The 
speculate! took laige commissions Hope failed, the work stopped, and nothing 
nowiemams to tell the tale but the nuns of the cofTei dam aud the lemauts 
of the pumps 

The hue lustoiy of the cannon found there is, piobablv, that it is one of 
seveial captured by the Americans at Stony Point, just below, in 177 ( ) They 
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attempted to cany the cannon, on flat boards, to West Point Accoidingto 
the narrative of a British offioei piesent, a shot from the V nit in e sloop-of-wai 
sunk one of the boats off Houdei Beig Point, This cannon, piobnbly, went to 
the bottom of the nvei at that time, And so vanishes the light of any ot Kidd’s 
descendants to that old cannon 

A few weeks after my visit to the Dondei Berg and its vicinity, I was again 
at Peek’s Kill, and upon its broad and beautiful bay But a gieat change had 
taken place m the aspect of the scene The sober foliage of late autumn had 
fallen, and whcie lately the most gorgeous eolouis clothed the lofty hills m m- 
desoiihable beauty, nothing but bare stems and hi anches, and grey rugged rocks, 
were seen, sin ouded m the snow that covered bill mid valley, mountain and 



ran Mali's mu, 


pkin The river presented a smooth surface of strong ice, and winter, with all 
its ligours, was bolding supreme rule in the realm of nature without. 

It was evening when I arrived at Peek’s Kill— a cold, serene, moonlight 
evening. Muffled in a thick cloak, and with hands covered by stout woollen 
gloves, I sallied out to transfer to paper anti fix m memory the scene upon 
Peek's Kill (or Peek’s Kill Cieek, as it is erroneously written), of which I had 
obtained a glimpse from the window of the railway- oar. The frost bit sharply, 
pud cold keen gusts of wind eume sweeping from the Highlands, while 1 stood 
upon the causeway at the drawbridge at the mouth of Peek’s Kill, and made 


my evening sketch * All was cold, silent, glittering, and mlitaiy, t\ecpt a 
gioup of Young skaters, gliding apcctie like nr the cusp night an, then meny 
laughter i urging out cleai and loud when one ot the paity was made to " see 
stais” — not m the black aich above — as his head took the place of Ins heel-* upon 
the rce The foim of an non furnace, ui dtep shadow, on the southern side of 
the creek, was the only token of human labour to be seen in the view, except 
the cabin of the diawbudge keeper at my side 
X little north ol Peek’s Kill Hollow, as the valley is called bv the 
inhabitants, is anothei, lying at the bases of the rugged Highlands, called the 
Canopus Hollow It is a deep, rich, and interesting valley, through which 
Hows the Canopus Cicek In its bosom is pleasant little Continental Village, 
so named m the time of the Revolution because the hamlet then wa^ made a 
depot foi continental cattle and «lores These weic destroyed by Governor 
Tivon, at the head of a band of Guman emissaries, thiee days after the capline 
of Ports Clinton and Morilgomeiy That ofhcei , who bad been goveinoi ot 
the colony of New Yoik, arid was now a brigadier in the loyal «um>, lulled the 
Americans intensely He really seemed to delight in expeditions ol this lutid, 
having almost destroyed Daubuiy, m Coimectietit, and Past Haven, Pmrticld, 
and Noiwftlk, on the boideis of Long Island Sound, lu the same State Now, 
after dtstiovmg the public stoics and slaughter mg many rattle, he set die to 
almost eveiy house m the village In allusion to this, and the devastations on 
the Hudson, above the Highlands, by General Vaughan, Tiumpliill, an American 
cotempoiaiy poet, wiote indignantly — 

“ Behold, like whelps of But mi s liun, 

Oiu wm i inis, Clinton, Vaughan, and Tiyon, 

Match ioitli with patuotic juy 
To ia\ish, plumlu, iml destrov 
Gieat gen’iah ’ foicmostin tlieli nation. 

The journey men of desolation, 

Like Samson’s loves cat h assail 1 ?, 

Let loose with thc-brands In theii tails, 

And spi eads desti action moi o fmlm n 
Than they among I'hdistmo coin " 

Tt is piopei to observe that TryorPs mauuduig expeditions were condemned b\ 
the British public, and the ministry were censured by the opposition m parlia- 
ment for permitting such conduct to pass uniebuked 



On the following morning, when the sun had climbed high towards mendum, 
I left Peek’s Kill for a (fay’s sketching and observation m the winter ml The 
bay was alive with people of all ages, sexes, and conditions. It was the last 
day smeo ablate snow-storm that the rivet lmd offered good sport for skaters, 
and the navigatois of ice-boats f It was a gay scene Wrapped nr fms and 
shawls, ovei -coats and cloaks, men and women, boys and girls, were enjoy- 
ing the rare exeicise with the gieaiest pleasure Pun, pure fun, ruled the 
hour. The air was vocal with shouts and laughter, and when the swilt 
ice-boat, with sails set, gay pennon streaming, and fieigbled with a dozen 
boys and girls, came sweeping gracefully towards the crowd,— -after making a 
comet-like oibifc of four oi five miles to the feet of the Dondei Berg, Bear 
Mountain, and Anthony’s Nose, — theie was a sudden shout, and scattering, and 
merry laughter, that would have made old Scrooge, even before his conversion, 
ti emulous with delight, and glowing with dearies to be a boy again and singing 
Christmas Carols with a hearty good will l played the boy with the rest for 
awhile, and then, with long strides upon skates, my satchel with portfolio along 
over my shoulder, I bore away tow aids the great lime kilns on the shores of 
Tomkins’s Gove, on the western side of the river, four or live miles below. 


* This mUway-buflgo and causeway, Is called CmUamlt Bridge It is t,4«o feet in 
length. At Its north-western end is a gravelly hill, on which stood a battery, called fort 
Independence, Anting the Involution, The Indians called Urn IteeVa Kill, Mw-rUM* 
? ies t and its ucinity, Bail hm 1 

1 The ice-boats arc of various fot ms of construction, Usually a strong wooden trian- 
gular platform is placed MPon three *iat-i praam i* having Skatc-uuns on ihoir bottoms 
J 116 real rrnmer is worked by a tMlsr attached to a post that passed UP through the plat- 
form, and thereby the boat is steered. The sails and Tigging are similar, to the common 
large snU-bonL The passengers sit hat upon the pfotfuntii, and with a good wind are 
moved rapidly, oVoi the hte. ' , 
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miTi? TAUTminn'W dation of the keenest intellect m Scotland, who pei- 

UUj JjAjuii mils Ait to shaie m the lesemches of his learned 

or Icisuip That lesemhlance to the tone of the gieat 

THE BOY, A T* SCOTTISH ACADEMY. Spanmids gious famlei yeai bv ycai, as the works 
_ ot the iatliei s in c supplanted by those of the cluldi en , 

and the time seems not fai distant when the depth 
The Thirty-fifth Exhibition of the Royal Scottish ant j g ian( i eur 0 f then aitistic piogemtou of the 
Acudemy was opened to the public on Satmday, the Scottish school will have fled as a it*ahty, leaving 
9 lh ol jPebmaty, and as usual the looms, fiom itioin- only its shadow on the path of their vnccessois, m 

ing till dusk, wcie eiowded with the beauties and gR ni pses of lepose on which the eye can lest with. 


celebrities of modem Athens Next to the exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy, the exhibition of the 
Noi them mcorpoiated aitists is the most important 


pleasuie, amidst the evei meieasiug dieaiy wastes 
of raw and tawdty bulliancies 
Without attempting to go ovei moie Ilian a veiy 


m the kingdom, and the mteiest excited is locally f ew individual pictuies — some of these foi the pur- 
gieatei than that pioduced by the opening of the p 09S of show me; how the stiong men sustain then 
Royal Academy m London Eveiybody goes to the le now r n, aud others foi the pui pose of showing wheie 
Royal Scottish Academy, and the productions of stiong men may be expected — oui duty wall be best 


the vanous aitists aie at least thoioughly discussed, 
if they me not always so peifectly appi eclated 01 
understood*, but this veiy piocess of universal discus- 
sion has a stimulating effect upon aitists, especially 


dischaiged by seizing on the anient points of the 
exhibition as a whole, and by attempting to ascer- 
tain its value, hist as a test of aih&tie thought, aud 
then as to its value as an advancement of those j 


the younger men, wlnrh often incites them to pmiciples upon which sound pi ogress in Ait depend 
daie what would otheiwise be unattempted Theie As a rule the most iccent exhibition is always 
is, moieovei, a healthy national pndc m the declaiedthe best Aitists who have finished their 
mamtenauce of a singularly well defined national toil, and aie waiting for their reward, have stioug 
school of Ait — a Scottish school ol painting, m grounds for dean mg the public to believe that then 
which the pictuies beai as strong an individuality of most recent woiks; aie then best, and it would be 
thought and tiealment as the Latch school, when contiary to human natrne to expect any decided 
compared with the treatment of domestic ait by expiessions of a diffeient opinion fioin those whose 
English aitists. This abiding peculmnly of the joint laboins make up oui annual exhibitions To 


Scotch, as computed with English painters, is the 
strongly maiked difieicnce m the style of coloui 


the public the sensation of novelty is always pleasing, 
and when that is set forth in the brilliancy of gold 


How this difference aiose, 01 wheie the elements of aIl( ] colour — combined with that less acknowledged 


the Scotch school of coloui came fi om, would be moi e 
mtei estmg in the mqnuv than practically useful m 
the solution In eaily Ilutisli Art, nearly all the 
men who achieved eminence belonged to the noi th side 
of the Tweed Jamieson, and Allman, and Stephen- 
son, and others, weie Scottish artists of lepute, when 
Ait, in this southern portion of the island, w as 
exclusively lepresented bv foieigners , but while 
Jamieson was learning fiom Vandyke, and Stephenson 
fiom Rubens, and others weie bunging back horn 
Rome the reflections and knowledge of the great 
Italians, yet none of these souiees seem to furnish 
any root fiom whence the Scottish school of coloui 
would mituially arise, because it is as essentially 
difteicnt m its leading characteristics flora tlio goi- 
geousness and splendour ot the Italians, as Rom the 
voluptuous sensuousness of the greater Flemish, or 
the moie mentoiious bnlliancy of the cailiei 01 
latei Flench. Neveitlieless, these were the somces 
from whence it could only be naturally expected, 
because these weie the sohools with which the aitists 
of Scotland, as a class, alone came into contact 
“With the gieat masters of Spam, then opportunities 
of becoming acquainted must have been of the most 
limited character , aud yet the schoolmasteis of the 
most distinguished Scotchmen would, so iai as style 


influence of gratification of seeing themselves, 01 
those they love, conspicuous on the walls — it is 
not suipnsmg that each new exhibition should be 
pronounced at least equal to its immediate pi ede- 
cessois by a huge section of the public They 
cannot distinguish between [be atti actions of novelty 
and the mm ease of excellence m Ait, and in. the vast 
majonty of instances the entics who guide them 
aie like unto them, and hence the cooling piocess 
thiough which so many go, from then hist huisls 
of aulom. to the fiee/mg point of mdiffeience, 
between the opening and closing of modem exhi- 
bitions The piesenfc exhibition of the Royal Scot- 
tish Academy will this yeai have to encounter n 
full share of this diminishing applause, and although 
now heralded as a \ery fait average exhibition, or 
"one of the best foi yeais,” it will probably not escape 
the appellation oi being veiy common-place befoie 
its term of w r eeks have urn half then appointed 
couise There is a sad confusion or ideas in many 
mmds upon the standard by winch exhibitions should 
be judged piogiess seems to be ignoied, and many 
talk of a good aveiage exhibition as something with 
which both ai lists and the public should be satisfied. 
If aveiage piogiess be included, the standard is un- 
exceptionable , but if an average exhibition means 


would indicate paternity m coloui, seem to have one equal to the aveiage of the lust ten or twenty 


been not Gioigione, Rubens, and Vandyke, but Velas- I 
quez and Munllo, with their Spanish compeers 
The Ait of Scotland, if lefleeted at all, must be a 
reflection of the Ait of Spam, and Velasquez would 
seom to have been the deity which 1 ms so long pre- 
sided over coloui m the Scottish ^school of painting, 
Histoneally we know of no evidence sufficient to 
wuirant the conclusion that the woiks of the gieat 
Spaniards rvere known to the eaily Scottish aitists, 
so as to become then types aud standards m the 
domain, of coloui ; and the only other alternative is 
that m the Scotch, as m the Spanish mind, theie 
is that which, if we may so speak, graduates to 
a not unsimilai style of expression through the 
medium of coloui What that something is, we 


years — which it almost universally does — then the 
standaid is not only delusive but destructive, because 
it will almost invaiidbly be based upon substituting 
matei iai development foi ai listic thought, and when 
that is not the idea attached, average exhibitions too 
often represent aiUstic stagnation The present 
exhibition ot Scotland represents this fust class of 
aveiage exhibitions it is piolific in evidences of 
manipulation and material progiess, but it is equally 
deficient m those highei qualities of deep thought, 
strong imagination, and 1 efmed feeling, which fbimed 
the worthy and only enduring pait of the artistic 
excellence of the Scotch school hut a veiy few ycais 
since, A few of the great old landmarks remain, but 
, if the members of the Scottish Academy mean to keep 


shall not at piesent even venture to suggest, but the up their old high lcpulation, they must infuse more 
investigation is not beneath the attention of some of thought, earnestness, and energy into their exhibi- 
those Scotch metaphysicians, who take so deep and Rons than is this year apparent It would be more 
lively an interest in the Art of Scotland, and to their flattering to Scotch artists, and perhaps to Scotland, 
surpassing powers of hau-sphttmg, we heartily le- to laud the mei easing vigour of the Scotch school, 
commend and consign it. That the Art of Scotland, and it is true that the quantity of gopd painting 
especially in colour, seems to be based on the Alt of exhibited this year by native artists is double what 
Spam is a fact, which none acquainted with the could have been gathered together twenty years ago ^ 
subject can even yet enter the Scottish Academy’s but our duty is not to my “ peace ” but to speak the 
exhibitions without perceiving at a glance, and how, i ruth in lovo, and to ask it the genet al respectability ot 
without intercourse between the artists of the two the piesent is any improvement on the dahng vigour 
coimtiies, it should hat e been so for generations— of the past, and whether the substitution oi landscape 
while the aitists of those coimRws with which the for those Instoncal pictures, which formerly couytn 
Scottish artists had intercourse, and where they luted the strength ot the exhibition, Jm any nuiica- 
atudied, should have left no impress upon Scottish Rons of woithy progress. Go back m memory but 
Art— is a question not beneath the labour and elttoi* a few years, to the period wheu Harvey was pro- 


ducing such pictuies as ‘The Past and lVsenl/ 
f The Mud Rake,’ or * The Tual of Shakspcre ,* when 
Laudei was exhibiting his c Tual of Eflie Deans/ oi 
* The Glee Maiden / when David Scott was levelling 
m a shength which pioduced ( The Pal atelsua/ aud. 
c The Globe Theatie , 5 when Allan was lllusRutmg 
Scotch History, or Eastern Mannets, when Duncan, 
and Bonner, aud Ivennedv, and "William Sirnson, were 
painting histoiy full of instruction, oi gem e lull of 
beauties, and when the Rev John Thomson was 
painting Scotland’s lugged shotes, washed by waves 
whose vigour would sweep half the sea pieces in the 
present exhibition into the ocean of oblivion , — and 
wheie shall the present exhibition furnish equivalents 
to such woiks by such men? A letiospeol like 
this is fai from fin ttei mg to Scottish Ait and aitists, 
because, although the fatheis cannot be expected to 
live foi ever, or equal the woiks produced m the 
heyday of then stiength, the public is entitled to 
expect sueccssois equal to the dairying foiwaid of 
such woiks , and it behoves the yoiuigei men to see 
thatthe position of Scottish Ai t is not allowed to suffer 
in tlieir hands It is not want of talent, but want of 
high pm pose and earnest devotion which is the banc 
of the youugei lace of Scottish aitibts They, ivitlt 
very few hououiablc exceptions, arc e< bit ” painters 
lathei than the painters of gieat pictures, and how- 
evei clevci the “bits,” they will ncvei either build 
up or sustain an aitisRe reputation Noi is the 
excuse of youth one that caube accepted as sufficient 
foi tins wasting of tune and talents on the dashing 
oil oi elaboiatimj of bits instead of pietmes Such 
apologists foi aitistic Rifling forget that Raffaelle died 
when he was thirty-seven ycais of age, aud they also 
ioigct that all the men who have raised the fame of 
Scottish Ait to its piesent high position had pro- 
duced gieat works long befoie they had icached the 
agea ol those who lemain distinguished as the pio- 
dnem ot (‘level bits, but who me, up to this time 
innocent ol the production of one really gieat effort 
in pictoind ait an then respective walks, — foi we aie 
not speaking of what is called high art, but high 
class woiks m their own peculiar walks This is a 
lepioach which these young men ought at once to 
wipe out, and which they must obliterate if they 
mean to cairy foi waul the honours vGnch with con- 
spicuous haste has been so plentifully showered upon 
them— -for many of this class me associates, and 
some of them have secuied the highest honout s w Inch 
the Royal Scottish Academy can oftei The diploma 
pictuies of these, which we have not seen, are no 
doubt excellent, but the "bits” presented year after 
year to the public, m the annual exhibition, form but 
a smiy basis foi the full-blown honoms of an ll S A. 

It is uecessoiy to speak plainly upon this subject, 
because there is a strong disposition to assume that 
the Scottish exhibitions must now mainly depend 
upon the young aitists for support and attraction, and 
then to plead this alleged youth as a reason why 
pictuies should bo judged by a lower standaid than 
that applied to the important woiks of those who 
made this Scottish Academy Exhibition, wliat ii has 
long been, the best exhibition in Britain, with the 
single exception of that of the Royal Academy The 
present, and all foimer exhibitions, extinguish both 
these tr youthful ” pleas, because the strength is now 
wheie it*has ever beui — with the old, wo might almost 
Bay with the original, members of the Academy— 
with Sir John "Watson Gordon and Hawey, with 
Macnee, Guham Gilbert, and Maculloch, with 
Laudei, Lees, aud Colm Smith, and although I Jill 
does not exhibit this year— probably to escape the 
ignorant and pretentious envy and invective which 
was heaped upon, him last year by a gang who, 
attempting to play iconoclast, only committed Critical 
fob cU «?*— - yet Hill’s high feeling for landscape has 
always been a stiength to the Scottish school, as his 
pictures have been to the exhibitions for all who, coulcl 
see beyond the mere material dross, the smooth kid 
colour, and the careful joiumoy-work misnamed finish, 
for which soma others J are unfortunately landed by 
the ignorant Nor can the plea of youth be admitted 
as a reason for lowering the standard of criticism, 
although it might have been a reason why the Aca- 1 
demy should Have husbanded rather than sown their 
honoms broad-cast \ but iH honours being achieved, 
the individual becomes merged in the body cor- 
porate, and the pjeturos of all are am cm able to the 
highest test achieved ah the depaitment they reme- 
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able although many of these pictures me, will uiifoi in- 
nately be found wanting m many of those elements 
which aie essential to high class pictuiea, and m 
none moie than m hieadih uf gi asp, depth of thought, 
and earnestness of pin pose 

Among those not connected with the Royal Scot- 
tish Academy whoso pictuies adorn the walls, wo 
hnd Linnell, sen , who has two pictuies, ‘ Spang* 
and ‘Autumn* — the ‘ Spring * being the greater 
local favourite of the two, although fiom both many 
of the Scottish landscape painteia may and will 
learn impoitaut lessons in coloui These pictuies 
aio the property of fill TJnw m, Sheffield Robeits 
also is represented hy two pictures — the most im- 
pel taut, * The Piazza, Rome,' already known to the 
English public, and noticed m the A) t- Journal — - 
both the propel ty of Mr .1 Tennant Caird, Gieenock, 
one of the few great collectors in Scotland Cres- 
wickVMilfoid Haven* is also there, after being 
seen in London for yems past , and Freie’s ‘Rainy 
Day/ the propel ty of anothci Scotch collector— 
Mi ’Wilson of Bauknock. Thcie is a beautiful 
pastoral, by Hook, the piopeity of Mi G ! Bur- 
nett, Enfield Chase , and RothwdTs ‘ Cuhsta/ one 
of the finest specimens of modern coloui , besides 
some portraits, — that of Beechcy'bemg fine, and the 
lady bearing the mmd back to the female portraits 
of Geddes * The Poet and Ins Wife/ by Maclise, 
for its exquisite expression, forms one of the strong 
points of the exhibition , and this picture also be- 
longs to Mr Unwin, Sheffield A small pictiue by 
E W Cooke, belonging to Mr Gaud, — Iloisley's 
‘ Showing a Piefcrence/ — and thiee small pictures by 
F Maddox Biown, close the lirt of what may be 
called foreign aid , and an exhibition which can 
maintain its ground with so little suppoit fiom 
without, must have no small slmie of vital stiength 
within To the evidences ot that strength we shall 
now addicse ouiselves, 

Sn John "Watson Goidon, the venerated Picaident 
of the Royal Scottish Academy, stands, and has foi 
yeais stood, m the fiont lank of European poitiaifc 
painters, and, unlike most other. men, Ins stiength 
m painting glows with his years With Ins well- 
known portrait of Piofessoi JVlnmo, exhibited m 
the Royal Academy some two yeais ago, the English 
public aie aheady familial , and when we say that 
these other portraits exhibited at Edinburgh, by 
Sn Watson Goidon, fully suppoit the fame of Die 
i Munio/ all has been said that can be said on the 
merits of these later painted portraits, except the 
evident attention paid hy this artist to vanety of 
background. Otheis, eminent m this branch, have 
considered themselves well set out with five patterns 
of backgrounds, but Sir John Watson Gordon is 
less easily satisfied, and the introduction of vanety 
into the baokgionnds is one of the gi owing charms 
of lua latter portraits Daniel Macnee and Colvin 
Smith also maintain their ground and strengthen 
their position — the former giving us admirable 
specimens of womanly women, a merit seldom 
reached by artists of inferior power \ and the latter 
giving us equally vigoious likenesses of vigorous 
men, which Mr, Smith can do as successfully as any 
artist of lua time, the combination of likeness with 
intellectual strength being his peculiar power. A 
portrait of Mr, John Berridge, hy George Harvey, 
shows that tins artist still retains that cunning m 
this walk which enabled him so successfully to 
transmit the immortal Christopher North to pos- 
terity on canvas— a living embodiment of the whole 
man, gathered into a focus, and lepioduced by 
genius into a great portrait $ and although his sub- 
ject is this year less important, his treatment of it 
is equally artistic The portrait of Dr. Guthrie, by 
Mr N. Macbeth, is a clear and decided step m 
advance of this sadist's former works * and, although 
the expression of the month' maybe doubtful, the 
portrait as a whole, h expression, attitude, and 
colour, cannot otherwise be characterized than as a 
great success Two pm traits— one of a gentleman, 
the other of a lady— by Mi Orchard son, also inch- 
oate most important progress by the artist j and a 
continuance in the same path will soon place Mr. 
Oichardson among the heat portrait painters m 
Britain. There aie, however, two distinctions that 
ha would do well to bear in mind: first, that 
breadth of touch has no necessary connection with 
breadth of style— a remark suggested by his por- 
trait of a 1 lady, and, second, that successful colour j 
depends on decision of tint, and not on losing one 
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coloui in anothei, by means of one umfoim tone of 
gla/ing That style of producing haimony and 
immediate nchnes*s has no doubt strong atti ac- 
tions, because it is in tiulli a style of haimony 
! made easy, but it can never lead to pemanent 
| success, and ib apt to beget a uniformity and man- 
I ner which soon disgusts by repetition those whom 
it may at fiut chaim by richness A gnl, painted 
and exhibited by this aitist — one of the gems of the 
exhibition — shows that he does not lequuc to lesoit 
to wliat may be called illegitimate means foi the 
production of good colour Let linn follow out the 
same faithful course m his larger poitiaits, and he 
will soon bo heard ot on both SLdes of the Tweed 
as a most successful parti dit paintei Poitiaits of 
‘Lady and Child/ by Fiancis Ciuik3hank, also dis- 
play piogiess, and theie aie some capital portraits 
of children by McTaggait 

In histouc and illustrative art theie are many 
examples, but few efforts > and of these laltei a veiy 
small pioportion only aie model atcly successful 
The oldei men seem to have letued from these 
blanches, and left it exclusively m the hands of the 
using geneiatiou, and, unfortunately, they do not 
use to the honour thus tin own upon them Noel 
Baton is, unfortunately, not equal to himself m his 
‘ Islesmau at Home / for, although finished with his 
usual caie, and containing passages of gieat beauty 
— such as the mofhei’s head — yet the theme w r ants 
intei cst, and the colour — an effort to repiesenl fire- ; 
light — does not redeem the defect just mentioned 
Coloui has always been Mr Pat on 5 a weakest point, , 
and neither this ‘Islesman/ nor the veiy small pic- 
ture fiom the “Tempest/' show Mi . Prion's stiength 
where he so often excels, He is no doubt expend- 
ing his powers on some gieatei work, and these 
have been exhibited more to conform to the inks of 
the Academy than as products ot his inherent 
power, and as such we accept them with a hearty 
welcome One of the most ambitions pictures m 
the rooms is ‘ Queen Maiy urged to sign her Abdi- 
cation/ by Mi W Eyfe — a name new to us , but it 
shows capacity as well as ambition, although not in 
equal proportions Although huge, it has already 
found a ptnchasei, winch is at least encouiagement for 
others to leave their “bits” and betake themselves 
to pictiues , and the partial success, and its caily 
lecognition, ought to encomage Mr Pyle to strive 
after those excellences, the want of which so greatly 
mai the good parts of this picture To go over 
these beauties and defects in detail would involve 
an essay on the whole principles of Ait, and that is 
sufficient excuse why a dogmatic opinion is substi- 
tuted foi detailed reasons — a couise which only 
necessity can justify, because it is piecisely in such 
efforts of youthful genius as tins that kindly, intel- 
ligent, and honest criticism, based on the funda- 
mental principles of Alt, would be most useful, both 
to the aitist and the public, ‘CromweH’s Bartizan/ 
by James Drummond, R S A , is erne of, or latiiei 
the best woik of its class w the exhibition. The 
‘ Bartizan* is the top of an old house m the upper 
part of the High Street, Edinburgh, from whence 
Cromwell and some of his followers are viewing the 
country around, after the battle of Dunbai. The 
figure of Ciomwell is commanding, and the whole 
gelling up of the picture most creditable both to 
the artistic skill and the historical knowledge of the 
artist, ‘The Death of King Arthur/ by James 
Archei, R.S A,, also occupies a post of honour, 
and, although deficient m those higher elements 
which are essential to great historical pictures, yet 
the harmonious tone of colour which pervades it, 
and the feeling thrown into some of the heads, 
render this n good and pleasing treatment of a 
difficult subject. * The Return from Maying/ hy 
Mr Crawford, ono of the recently- elected associates, 
displays a laudable ambition to justify the honoui 
he has reached, and no small amount of veiy good 
painting Where so much energy and Inborn has 
been bestowed, the effort ought to he applauded, 
although the result may, m many respects, he very 
far fiom successful. There is nothing thoughtful 
in the composition, nor m the subject, nor m the 
style of treatment ; but a still more visible defect is 
that want of earnestness in the figures in what they 
are doing, and that fi standing for their portrait if mr 
which so many of them seem to display, It is a 
stage procession, and not a real one $ and the time 
for stage attitudinizing and effect has passed away 
m pictorial art. ‘ It Mr, Crawford “would bestow aa 


much labour upon the same numbei of living, romp- 
ing lustics, as he has donp upon these theatucal 
beaux and belles, ha would produce a piotiuc man) 
times bettor than this one, although this is, as a 
whole, the best ho has evei painted But the 
artist who displays the gieatest piogiess m this 
class of subject is Mi, Alexander Leggatt, Ins 
‘Rescued Maimei/ a young man lesonod fiom 
di owning, being a pictuie of varied and staking 
excellence, both m its human feeling and poetic 
tieatment m coloui It has detects in di awing, 
the coloui has a tendency to blackness, and there 
is evident want of caie and experience in the 
handling of details , hut, as a whole, it raises All 
Leggatt to a far lnghei rank m lua profession, and 
shows the possession of capacity which he will soon 
turn to veiy good account Let him but dale to 
paint up to what he feels, and if this pictiue be a 
tiue index of Ins feeling, he will soon leave many 
behind him in the race foi fame ‘ Shinty {Jw/hce, 
Hockey) on the Ice/ hy Ohailes Lees, is one ot those 
subjects which fill Lees has emphatically made his 
own, and which he Beats with a combination of 
delicacy m the landscape, and of vigour in the 
figure, which aie often charming and always agree- 
able, The piesent is one of the chaiming class of 
these compositions, and although the figiues have 
too much the appeal anee of being on a slide, yet, 
on closer inspection, the fun is evidently both fast 
and funous in the foreground, while the distant 
landscape is bathed m a flood of wintiy sunlight. 
The huge picture of the ‘ Cuileis/ by the same 
aitist, has been painted for scveial years, and has 
befoie been both seen and noticed. ‘Will they 
Weather it ?’ by J. Houston, R S A , is anothei 
most desirable pictmc of its class, wheic the com- 
bination ot figme and landscape is equally peifect, 
aud wheie haimony of coloui and refinement ot 
general tieatment aie blended with a raio know- 
ledge of what is necessary foi the pioduction of 
good pictuies. But nothing human is perfect, and 
some parts of the gill m this pictiue aie not equal 
to the hoy, the rocks, oi the sea, winch aie excel- 
lently painted, fill John Bun only exhibits one 
small sketch, but that is veiy good, being moie 
peifect in composition, and higher in sentiment, 
than many of his pictuies, while it is quite equal 
to his foimer works m eulour Theie mo many 
pictures by Nichol, Bettie, Cameron, Gavm, Glass, 
Faeds, the Laudeia, and otheis of aveiage meat by 
the i eapective artists , but while the general meat 
disaims cuticism, they show no sufficiently striking 
point of excellence to waiiant moie than a geneiai 
reference to then existence. 

In landscape, the piesent exhibition at Edmbuigh 
is paiticuhuly strong; and the gieatest and most 
important landscape m the rooms is ‘Glen Dhu, 
Isle of Allan/ by Gcoige Harvey, R S A For 
largeness of drawing, aenal colour, sublime sim- 
plicity of treatment, and aimed subdued sentiment, 
this is one of the giandeBt kuiseapes ever produced 
by the Scottish school, In subject it is com- 
paratively nothing* a hill, anothei range of lulls, 
and a stream running between them, with a shop- 
herd and some sheep, and two stunted trees in the 
middle distance, but the wonderful play of sun- 
light on the range of hills, and the solitude and 
reality qf feeling which pervades the whole, aud we 
will add, the mci eased refinement of colour visible 
throughout the entire picture, combine to constitute 
a whole which the aitist has not picvionsly reached 
-—a higher standard of achieved excellence by which 
his other and futuie works will now and henceforth 
be judged. Previous to the production of this * (Ren 
Dhu/ Mr. narny’s ‘Goat Fell, Isle of Arran,’ 
would have been considered one of his happiest 
efforts in effect, and the 1 bought in this is altogether 
pitched upon a higher key, hut therealizationof the 
thought in the ‘ Glen Dhu * is more perfect than m 
the ‘Goat Fell/ so that even with the less exalted 
thought the picture has become more perfect, A 
realization of the f Goat Fell/ as perfect as the f Glen 
Dhu/ would ho the nearest approach to perfect 
poetic landscape which the Scottish school has ever* 
made, and Mr, Harvey gives us strong grounds for 
hope that he will yet achieve that triumph also. 

Very different m style, but scarcely less successful 
in realization, are the landscapes of Mr, A. Frasa*, 
whose strength depends not upon sentiment or 
poetio thought, hut upon seizing everyday nature 
with a manly grasp, and reproducing what ho see 
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not aftci the matuiei of Jhe-llaffaellism, but m that 
Inghei style of liteialism which generalizes ieality,but 
without throwing over it the Inghei light of poetry 
In his own. walk these pictuies, especially the uptight 
'Mountain Stream/ show Mi Fiasei to he one of the 


' PICTURE SALES, 

The sales, by auction, of woika of Ait, have com- 
menced this season at an unusually eaily penod of 


lOGgs (fought), f Hampstead Heath/ ,T Linnell, 
^10 gs (Colls), — this, if we lemcmbei lightly, is the 
pictuie sold last jeai with Mi Wells’s Collection 
foi S3 5 gs , the puichasei gave the name ot Jones , 

' Intel ior of a Cottage,’ F Good.il!, A R A , 107 gs 


stione-pst n-m.ima q, i f T T 7 Uilsuli au uu unusmuiy eauy pcnott oi Jiueiior or a UOltage,' F Good.ill, A R A , 107 irs 

anTifhe tuU P dZe In ..nataUvc^ ovli ?" ^ t ,°“ the flUl ° f ¥‘ Ualy ' Messis (Munson) -also sold at II. Wells's salefo'i 1 OOgs , 

Ins meseni ™™ nf nitm» l.n D „.„„n i,' U ° VC f d ' s P elae '\. the romainwg and most valuable poitioa ‘ A Shoie Scene,’ C Stanfield, 1! A 112 »s (Cole- 
laXnemmta Snmue AW, %**“* of ^ I W Walbs’s collection , and late/ m the man), ‘The JJ.tad of L.fe,’ 0 It Leslie, ll A 105 
m oai ess in Ms ',nf‘™/hi ®L E lonth ’^ ftel °“ s,leets , had S ono . to P^ss, two oi gs thought), ‘English Cottages,’ T Ciesvvick, R A , 


S?“ “ hla ‘“ l * J™ ’SI Andicw’s Bay Ihiee oteTeStaZ^T tat /f mino/.n^.tanee' 
“ <l 1 Sto n “ fu C VC!V best lal pP I ‘ ,tule he has yet were disposed of by Messis Chnstie, Mans ! 

n°„ g ?“ elCeei } the wmdy ’ storm . v Woods, who adveitise for sale, dunn* the 
teeliug which the picture pi oduces on the nnnd, month, the "Cabinet of English Pictui 

“ensaUmi^cilT 1 tf"/ begins to shiver with a Diawmgsof J Andeison Hose, Esq.,” the “ 

™i,f * ° f cold befoie it— alngh tubute to the of English Pictures of S J Duiiant, Esq 
reahty of the woik , but this feeling is too much " Collection of Diawmgs of the late P C li 

*aa to t he , la i detlMt \ 0m i *!'? Est l ’” 8 " Cabl “ ct of English Pictuies and 

AlLllJ V f i f pl ,ot “ re “ 11 work ° f Alt nigs iceeived fiom the Counti v,” containing ev 
0t law , wlu f a . a<1 co * d g le ys will pro- of some of onr best pamteis , the “TYoiksai 
duce the same effcot without much meat in the dis- lection of the late A E Chalon, Esq It, i 
position, and this tat Andrews, admnable as it is, J J Chalon, Esq, 11 A and the "Hich 
“T/ 1 'ff 3t t0 3 fault > would have been gicatly poitanl Collection of Mi. Platon,” the well- 
impioyed had tone convened that into coloui which dealer * Considering tdinh nil ani» Q 


gs (.Fought) , "English. Cottages/ T Ciesvvick, R A , 
and F Goodall,A R A , 118 gs (Poole) , ‘Highland 

Tifll o .Q/ nnn * 1) AT >. 1 OS /”n rv_ n 


were disposed of by Messis Chnstie, Mauson, and Lake Stone/ P Nasmyth, 135 gs (E Darnel) 
Moods, who adveitise for sale, dunng the picsent ‘The Doies/ J Saul, 160 gs (Graves), ‘Juliet's 


mgsieeeived fiom the (Jountiy/ 5 containing examples 
of some of onr best pamteis , the “ Woiks and Col- 
lection of the late A E Chalon, Esq , It, A , and 
J J Chalon, Esq, RA and the "Highly Im- 
portant Collection of Mi, Flatou,” the well-known 
dealer * Considering that all these sales will take 


^uuaiuciuja lam tin meae i 

S maiStam/hiT™.^ 6 ,?* “l PaWt P lare , b<:folfl tho actufl1 bus ' u <=SB of the season is pie- Opening of WuteiW Budge 'in 18 r7,’ J Constable^ 

Iligliknd looh seenefi hut makes nllmdll'mf OTe b , CS ™’ mUch tlansfel ' of Alt "l»opeity 410 gs (Davenport),-in 1858 this fine pictuie was 

niess even m ncifcS h A™ , ?° pl0 ' b y auo fao« he anticipated eie it closes bought in by Mi Wallis, we believe, lot 555 gs , 

S “i.inTi? „*&*&*. fi «? l „ he .P> I0e3 *y Ml ‘Cuee/Etty, M0« (Tl„ S llah„ayte),- S o also was 


J Xmnell, 205 gs (IToulds worth) , ‘ On the Med- 
way/ C Stanheld, R A , 250 gs (Clieveiton) , £ The 
keep ei’s Baughtei/ W P, Enth, 11 A , and II An 3 - 
dell, A R A , 3G2 gs (Sewell) , ‘ Pandy Mill, Noith 
Wales, 5 W Muller, 325 gs (Sewell), ‘ Sammei’s 
Sunset, 5 T S Coopci, AEA, 270 gs (Haig) , £ Tho 


p . . J. wvj uiiuiivipciuvU UU XV LtUflUO 

3 0W “ * tyle l “l th / r i 1S But ’ J ud e>“g the puces realised by Mi 
a tendency to blackness in some paits which does Wallis’s pietuies-thc flist portion, we know, was 

„ til .„ Cal | , ry ,"" 1 ( b / eltbel de l ,tb 01 solemnity , but, m sold at, peihaps, the most unfavomable tune of the 
i» n i enCS9 ^ a ^ 1D o» ^ eie an cffect } ear, when eveiybody was out of town— buyexs do 

B ?«i \ ii®*? 188 * 8 ° f Cl ? u ^ 5 an ^ lu j he > general not seem inclined to pay such large sums for then 
st)lo, highly attractive and pleasing, with fai moie acquisitions as have hitheito been given We have, 
sentiment than this aitist usually leaches m his foi some time past, felt that theie must come a le- 
pietuies Some large goats neai the foiegiound action, that the price paid by dealers, in then desne 
sac y mar the whole by detrarting Rom the size of to outbid each other, could not he maintained, and, 


both hills and loch, and if these goats weie oblite- 
rated the importance of the pictuie would be xeiy 
greatly enhanced, foi it is one of tho best which 
Air M'aculloeh has pi od need foi yeais, and almost 
approaches his former ‘ Dicam of the Highlands, 5 
Air Milne Donald has also some good pictuies, 
and the same maybe said of Cranstoun, Tlaigitts, 
lien sh aw, E T Ciawford, Giles, Munio, Vallance, 
Peter Giaham, MeWluitei, Edmonston, Wintour, 
Alaeberppon, W. II Paton, Pettitt, and a perfect 
host of otheis In a pictuie, ‘TheFishei Childien/ 
by dames Cassie, wheie the sea-heach is beautifully 
painted, the whole treatment lemiuds one of the 
heat qualities of Hook fused with the tone of Dyce 
m landscape There are, of comae, many other 
good pictures The public expect that the Laudeis 
should paint creditable landscapes , although we 
could not expect that Alias Lauder should follow 
dose on the heels of hei fathei m the same walk 
People expect that if Mi. William Douglas foisakes 
lustoiy, and paints sca-shoie hits of lock and wave, 
that he should do such things well , although they 
weie not entitled to expect that Mastei Faiqnharson 
should have pioduced one of the best small land- 
scapes m the loom ; yet so it is, and while we can 
only encourage the young, we cannot even notice 
the works of those who have become stagnant oi 
letiogiade in either style oi capacity 

Of the sculpture wc can only mention the works 
of Biodie, Mossman, Slater, and Miss Paton The 
"beautiful female bust by G E Ewing, and a Roman 
mation by dohn Hutchinson, as being the woika 
of youngei men, might, from then ment, claim more 


indeed, ought not to be, foi the system was unsound, 
insecure, and opeiated to the nguij both of artists 
and the public, by putting a fictitious value upon 
Art Tho maikefc, to apeak commei chilly, has been 
foiced up into an unhealthy condition, almost uni- 
veisally acknowledged, hut against which none 

seemed to have the courage to make a stand As m Trvmniww 

all similar cases, the disease appeals to be at length 

cuung itself, and eveiy one mteiestcd in Art must 01 ins 

rejoice to see a piospect of its ilouushiug upon sound ALCHITECTUEAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
and just piinciples as between the pamtei and the a ciSOPTATTOkT 

public, the lormei leceivmg dae lemuneration loi xoouuxja.iJ.vxi 

his laboms, and the latter not compelled to pay . — - 

raoie than the tine value foi what is pmeluaed The ax ehitectuial galleues in Conduit Stieefc aie now 
We cannot leeogmse m these matfeis tho Hndibiastic vei ^ consistently filled w ith the collection of photo- 
commercial axiom that giapha which has been fonned for the present year 

« Tj ie vaIuo of a thing ty the committee of Die Ai ehitectuial Photogiaphio 

! Is jajjt as much as it 'will bring ” Association The photogiaphs at once bear testi- 

At the sale in question, wo understand, veiv few f on , y *? tbo P eeulu * fcI ' olt J r ,uf)l aichitep- 

pioturcs woie bought by dealcia , indeed tho dealers, ,i j irn iue Iendel ‘ e 4 1,1 sun-pief urea, and they 

universally, in town anil country, are glowing “shy” a so . a ^ es ^ bc s°™4 judgment with which these 
of pui chases Messrs Agnew did not attend the p(U lCttlar sttb J ect3 , bav “ b .T ael “ lea ’ 11 13 noces 
sale, ueithei did Messis Giundy Mr Platon, as f“»<y a Primary object with such an association as 
we have intimated, and also Mr. Gambart, are that its photogiaphs should comprehend a great 
making all piudeut anangements foi eoutiaeting vaue i op examples of the art of arehitccture. Ae- 
then business, or banging it entnely to a close “O’ Singly, this collection associates the trmmphs of 
We can name other dealeis who aiemonng in a a ° t P lll , lJ c ' a " llh tba ™d l0 ua idles of the palmy 
like direction Without their “a,d”-or, ?athei, l aya ° botb ® leek * a “ d «* 

without then competition— tho prices piodneed at Lle f le °dhedials ot Iiance and England, tho 

sales will be veiy diffeient from what they have n ,'Tl ,m TS al 1 30 of England-whieh, to the m- 
p een J J clntect, me still eloquent amidst then, mm — the 

The principal pictures m Mr Wallis’s Collection, the myatemons excavations of 

sold in Pebraary, weie, out of eighty-eight eiW In / m ’ tlle ^-capita s of the Mile Valley, and the 

rated in the catalogue,-' A Coast Scene,’ C Stan- t 1 . r , « ^ 

field, R.A., 180 gs (Poole) , * The Sentinel,’ Sir E bl °'#t ,t“gf »!, to form (with venous other km- 

Landseer, B.A., ISO gs (Woodward), ‘The Duet,’ ol3de . cls > a9ln S ! f collection of architectural 

P Stone, A.R.A , 110 gs. (Woodwind); ‘Chane l P bolo ffP bs The suhsoubers, who have to aeleot 
of Boslm Chapel,' D. Bobeits, JtA 103 gs. [ rom ^is ample atoie, cannot oompkxii that they 

(Crofts), -Mi Wallis paid 122 gs. foi tins at the iSS ****?,?' , ., . 

sale of Mr. Honldsworth’s Collection last year, e £^ff 69 f , tllesa pl ‘ ot f °f' ftpba 

‘ South Downs,’ T Ciesvuck, E A , and R. AnMell “ tr “ ly ""J*™ 1 . 

A.R.A , 122 gs (Ilaigh),— bought last year for 125 ^ d °f a ° ^ Hlel ' eljr ’ 

gs. ; ‘Broken Vows,’ P H Caldeion, 112 gs. (Cole- Jjf eveE 

man), — bought last year for 150 gs. , ‘ hfoamtiu’s l^tu^w ® ucb pkotograplis aie 

Wife's Little Maid,’ J. Sant, 130 gs, (Tooth), ’At invaluable through their rendering of 

Pisa’D. Roberts. It. A.. 225 M fVokmsl / ‘ View ttrch,l “ to '? ^olmg and character anil expression, , 


bought in by All Wallis, we believe, loi 555 gs , 
‘ Cnee/ Etty, 140 gs (Tlnstlcthwayfe), — so also was 
this loi 310 gs , ‘ Solomon Eagle/ P I<\ Poole, II A , 
410 gs, — knocked down lost jeai to a purchasci 
oi the name of Jones y foi 780 gs 
Wo have shown m a few instances, where we 
could conveniently lelei to them, the pilces given 
at lonuer sales, just to beai out tlie lemaiks made 
at the commencement, and not foi the pm pose of 
detenoiatmg the value of these or any otheL works. 
We would, so far as lies m oui povvei, place the 
aitist, the dealei, and the collectoi, upon fail and 
honoiuablc giound with each othei 


vj. vuuugu mou, jiukuo, avm tucu incut, uium biuib m . » , c 1 , , 

lengthened criticism j but space and the patience of 80 d , la out of e.ghty-eight enume- 

leaders alike forbid the discharge ol what would }. a H T V\ e . i', ata o °!p’ , /' ™ st ? ce ‘ )e> ,9 j^ a “" 
otherwise have he.™ a. nleasme- ,1»t, £ lold l J30 P! < Poole ) .• dbc ^ntmel,’ Sir E_ 


otherwise have been a pleasmg duty. 

Of the water-colour diawmgs xve have little to 
say, but that little is, upon the whole, more in 


, mti tutui iu-uc ia, uuuu biu? wuuic, mure m * rn i ti d,! «- r> a t aci 

commeudatmn than the reverse. Since the clays of / C roftaL —Mi W«llis mid 1 22 X. fm thin nt 


Hugh Williams, who was the fathei and tounder of 
the present water-coloui school in. Scotland, and 
many of whose works, as his views of Gieece, Will 
bear comparison with the works of Girtrn, and even 


Turnei, the Scotch have always had a line of 

ai tiatft m ‘ and non a of th» ^ %*'> 


artists m water-colours ; and although none of the 
present men have displayed the same quality as 


(Crofts), — Mi Wallis paid 122 gs. foi this at the 
sale of Air, Houhlsw orth’s Collection last year, 
‘ South Downs/ T Cieswick, R A , and R. Ansdell, 
A.R.A , 122 gs (Ilaigh),— bought last year for 123 
gs. j ‘Broken Vows/ P H Caldeion, 112 gs, (Cole- 


Wife’s Little Maid, 5 J, Sant, 1 30 gs, (Tooth) , k At j 


jM-cnuiif wcu mivu uispiayeu wie a u,me utmmv an p; co > n li A 99K n«a TVnVmei c V{««r muuiig uuu ouaracier ana expression, 

Williams of power over pietoual effect, yet some of ® ‘Nave “ aa bo “ use o£ fida W «B»- 

r.hfi. rlVflttnnfl'a Vn fho nvncnnf nyhimrinn nnn hifrhlvr . 3 „ . . >3 .. ‘ \ „ . RftnTilt.mil 


the drawings m the present exhibition are highly 
creditable to the ax ti sts that produced them Among 
these are Perrier, Fairbairn, Greig, Friei, and othms, 


of a Cathedral m Spain/ Sn A. W Oallcott, R.A , 


sentation 

While admiring greatly the subjects that have 
horn selected for producing this collection, we ctej> 


w hose works give pleasing variety, if they fail to add ^ $&***■ ^arne kom Die 

additional importance to this northern exhibition, in which ho has attained, considerable Qmmence, nofe alone presence ot a senes of repiesentations of tfie arolu- 
Had our space pet untied, wemiglit have noticed a by Hie magnitude of bis transactions, but hy his jndgmonfc teetural works of onr own times-— -tiro works that 
few of them somewhat in detail, auc ! c xpoDenca-~iu older lio may devote ail his tlrao architecture is now producing both m this country 

1 ombftlSTIu lefereno^fo Frim^wtur? of ^idfe 8 &t ' a m Toxeiga counfries, A comparison between 
— — - Railway Station,’ * these works and their predecessors of earlier times 
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would be moie than inLciestnur, because it would 
be valuable In fiituie, vc tmat the aiiansjementa 
of the committee will include modem auhilecturCj 
with the details of aichitectmnl oeccsaoncis 

The lectuies that are so -judiciously associated 
with this exhibition aie singuldilv uitev estmg m 
themselves, aiul they aie also eminently suggestive 
of the piopuety of always associating n coulsc of 
consistent lectuies with an Ait-cxhibiUou Thus 
aie exhibitions gifted with, a Inuguage winch may 
eomey a comjnehensue teaching Thus photo- 
glyphs, and picfuics also, and aculptuie aud the 
pioducttoris of Art manutactiue, aie made indeed 
phonetic — they tell to all what they have to say, 
and what is woith heating and ought to be heaid 
We aie glad to know that the Architectural 
Photographic Association is m a flounshing condi- 
tion, and coidmlly commend it to the sympathy 
and the snppoit ot our readers 


AIIT- COPYRIGHTS 


It is not lmpiohable that we may date the down- 
fall of JBiitish ait fiom the Pailiamentaiy Session 
of 1 B 61 3 for, beyond all question, if the bill which 
the Attorney- General has mhoduced into theHouse 
oF Commons passes into a law, theie will be here- 
aftci comparatively few pin chasers of British pic- 
tuies We have often tieated this topic, jet 
it is our duty to do so again and again, as long 
as there is any chance of arresting the pi ogress 
of a measuie fatal to the best mtei oats of those 
it professes to save Our opportunities of testing 
its results have been many , we have lepeatcdly as- 
certained the views of collectors, and know that, m 
nine cases out of ten, buyers would not have made 
pui chases if they had not felt asstued that w hat they 
bought was entnely then own Theie is m all 
Englishmen a peculiai sensitiveness on this head , 
the meie shadow of a nght over his piopeity is 
what he cannot toleiate, in land a freehold diffeis 
very little fiom a copyhold, yet a buyei will pay 
largely foi the advantage — often a merely ideal 
advantage— lie considers the one to possess over the 
other We knew a gentleman who, when com- 
pleting the sale of a laigc estate, sought to reseive 
a light of walking m the park the conii acting 
party at once declined the pui chase, very gladly 
would he have accorded the pei mission, but he ob- 
jected to concede thcjiyM Theie will, no doubt, 
be some artists who can dictate what lei ms they 
will, anil whose woiks will yet be bought, who may, 
if they please, stipulate as to the sue and gilding of the 
flame, even to the tone of colour m the loom where 
it is to be hung, hut with the gieat mass of pictuie- 
produceis it is othei wise, aud as the law — if it be- 
comes law — will apply to all, the consequences will 
be fatal "Wc do not hesitate to say there will he 
few buyers of works over which there is a power 
which can only have the effect of impressing the 
buyer with the belief that he is xiot the owner of 
what he buys We repeat, it is the Englishman’s 
peculiar privilege — almost Ins birthright — to believe 
he may do what he likes with his own. Once more 
we warn the British artist that the hill in pi ogiess 
will he their ruin ; wealthy manufacturers and mer- 
chants will seek elsewhere for elegant luxuries, and 
decline to collect objects over which they have not 
entire control. The dangei comes, too, at a perilous 
time for Art v the dealers axe giving up business, 
discouraged, as they say, by the enormous prices 
thev pay and, consequently, aie compelled to ask, 
foi r modem first class and second-class paintings ; 
we know that MeSais. Christie aud Mr. Foster an- 
ticipate discouraging "sales" this year, and that, 
under the my best circumstances, theie are clouds 
low oiiug over Biidsh art whdo British artists aie 
anticipating only sunshine The day of large puces 
is either past or passing; buyers aie growing doubt- 
ful and "shy / 5 and if, to strengthen their hesitation, 
them comes an Act af Parliament to tell them that 
what they buy is not their own, the result may he 
foreseen without the guidance ol <{ Mr. Interpreter 55 
Those who may suspect our motives m giving this 
emphatic warning, will do well and justly to bear in 
mind that the Ai t-Tmmal has been, during many 
/years, the earnest and zealous advocate of British 


artists and British ait, we claim fand can adduce 
ample evidence to support such chum) the menfc of 
having directed the tide of “patronage ” into this 
good and right channel Month aftei month, foi 
vcais, we labouied to show the impolicy of buying 
old mast as, and the wisdom of piu chasing Butish 
pic tui os , and it is well known to many that a large 
piopoition of those who have been, and aie, the 
largest and most liberal pations of Bnti&b art, have 
been made so by the aiguraents and pi oofs we ad- 
duced m 01 dei to carrv to their minds that convic- 
tion which entnely anerted the tiade m Eaflaelles 
and Titians, and transfen ed it to the dealcis iu 
modem Art We entieat oui aitist-ieadus to be- 
lieve that 111 the warning we give them concerning 
tins moBt evil bill, which is now r on its way thiough 
Paihament, we aie influenced by no selfish motives, 
but me actuated wholly and solely by a deep and 
devoted desne to piomote the turn intci esls of 
Butish artists and Bntish ait* 


COBEESPONDENCE 


To the Edito) of 11 The Aiit-Journal ’ 

EXHIBITION OF THE WORK 5 * Or THE LATE 
T STOTUARD, It A 

Sin,— It is intended, I believe, to form an exhi- 
bition of such of the woiks of the late T, Slo- 
thard, R A., ns can be collected togethci , we may, 
theiefoie, calculate upon a lare treat if the plan 
be judiciously earned out. That inimitable artist, 
who was undoubtedly the foundei of the British 
School of Historical Painting, fiom the time of 
Sir Joshua Rev nolds, will be better understood and 
appi eciated We may leadilv conceive that it will 
be undei the superintendence of a select few, who 
will property anange such gems as can be collected 
In the Memoir ot the artist, by Mis, Braj, his 
daughter -in-law, it is stated that engravings from 
lus works amount to some thousands, while there 
aie many gieat works still in existence, winch have 
never been engiaved, and which this exhibition, 
we trust, will hung to public uew 
A question anses — piovided suoh an exhibition 
take place — to what should the proceeds, aftex 
deducting alL necessaiy expenses, be appropnated ? 
We learn fiom your valuable journal that the pxo- 
posal emanates fiom the joungest branch of the 
family, Mi R T. Stothard , but we know that theie 
is an eldei son, who, m the year 1823 , took honours 
at the ltoval Academy, and fiom that date, if we 
may judge from the annual catalogues of the exhi- 
bition, has done good service to the Arts foi many 
yeais as a medal engiavei. This son has, w re 
believe, a family, surely wo may piesimie that lie 
will he a partaker of bis due portion. We have 
reason to behove that such, aid v ould bo to him at - 
ceptablo and opportune at a penod of life when that 
strength of sight, so necessary foi his art, is found 
to fail, &e G\ T. 


FRAUDULENT TRADE MARKS \ 

Sin,— Tho attention of the public having been 
called to the above important commercial question, 
by a letter iu the Times, dated January 28 th, allow 


* The groat evil that has long existed without a 1 emedy 
is the continual forgeries oi modern pictures ; and to avert 
this was, we believe the origin of the Copyright Bill It 
is effectual] y prevented 'for the future by the *« Trade- 
mark^ Bill M now passing* through pailiamenfc Clause 1 
emert that-'- 

“ Whosoever, with Intent to defraud, Or to enable another 
01 others to defraud, any peuson, shall fm go or counter- 
feit, or procure or cause to bo foiged or counterfeited, 
any name, word, letter, initial, cypher, monogram, or 
othei mark whatsoever used to denote any picture, paint- 
ing, drawing, engraving, lithograph, print, plate, model, 
sculpture, or other work of Art to bo the work, ptoduatkm, 
or m&nufaotuie of any poison, whether alive or dead, or 
shall make, or procure or causa to be made, any imitation 
of any such name, word, letter, initial, cypher, monogram, 
or mark, so lesemlding Ifiogame as to bo likely to deceive, 
or shall apply, 01 procure or cause to bo applied, any such 
name, word, lotto, initial, cypher, monogram, or mark, 
whether the same bo genuine or not* to any picture, 
painting, drawing, ongi living, lithograph, print, plate- 
model, sculptme, or other uork of Art, hot being the 
work, production, or manufacture of the poison or persons 
denoted or mtended to be denoted by such word, name, 
letter, initial, cypher, monogram, or maik, shall be guiitv 
of a trdsdmeanOr ” * 

Tills offenpe is punishable by two years’ Imprisonment, 
with or without hard laboui , qr by a fine, or both, as tbs 
court shall award. 

f Our correspondents on this subject will sec, by out 
notice above, that ib is engaging the attention of parlia- 
ment, with a view to remedy the grievance complained of. 


me, Mi Editoi, thiough tho pageb of youi journal, 
to urge upon aitista and Art-inanufactuieiB to tala 
some steps now to xemedy tile evil 
A case of goods was lately opened at the Custom 
House, fiom Ostend, m it was a quantity of outleiv 
of the manufactuie ol Lidgo, healing the foi gad 
maik of the Incorporated Company ol Cutleis, Mao 
about five hundied gioss of pencils of Geimatt make, 
beaung the foiged stump of an old London maker 
The Cullers’ Company has the power arid means 
of prosecuting in the case, but the pencil- m akin s, 
pnnlselleis, painters, and othei s, who li.no their 
good names stolen from them by foreign pnatub, 
lnne no roihess until the law is aLteied 
The pencil-inakeis of this countiyhavc ever been 
celebrated for the manufactuie of pencils fiom Cum- 
berland lead — a nuneial unknown elsewhcie-~an 
article so chftmenfc fiom what foi eign pencils me 
made of, that no artist who eun used tho one could 
mistake it foi the othei The pencil tnule has 
been ruined bv the mtioduftion of lnglil} -var- 
nished, gold-lettered substitutes, which, fiom the 
low cost of importation, stationeis and othei s, who 
cate not how they do business bo that thei make 
monej, hare been induced to sill Fiom the cheap 
mateual used, they beai a much linger pictit than 
London-made pencils, and houses that lu\e done 
a laige busmefas with pencils of their own make, 
now sc) l German pencils with then 11 une stamped 
upon them Theie is no Inooipoiated Company of 
Penal-Makers to attend to the mteiebtof thetimle, 
to pre\ent foieigu pencils coining over with English 
names, 01 London makers making up composition 
and selling it as Cumberland lead , and it is now 
done to such an extent, that it is difficult to know 
wlieio to buy the article, although the raw material 
is cheaper and bettei than eier it has been before 
That the pencil-makeis of the present day me to 
blame, X admit, for allowing their pencils to be 
driven out of the market b> a cheap substitute, and 
assisting to pi educe the evil by vending (fm the sake 
of gmttei gam) German pencils in ai Iced as English, 
by selling, ns Cumbeiland lead, a compound of 
greased German lead ami lamp-black, foi 11 BB, and 
antimony and German lead mixed ioi H, II II, and 
HIIH , they have theieb} thiown themselves out of 
the pale of piotection, it having been wisely held 
by the judges of this land that one man cannot pio- 
ceed against another foi fraud unless he comes 
into court with clean hands himself Fortunately, 
it is easier to test a pencil foi Cumbeiland lead 
than it is to tell if a ia/or be a real Mappui 01 a 
Liege substitute, 

I21 the yeai one thousand eight; hundied and fifty - 
nine, I went into the shop of a etationoi m Binhops- 
gate, to purchase a do/.en of a nesvly- ad vert iced 
encil, biought out by a wealthy turn in tho city, 
tamped on the cedai was “Cumbeiland Load!" 
I cut one, and told the shopman theie was no Cum- 
berland lead in it. He assuiod me not only was I 
undei a mistake, but that the highly respectable hrm 
that brought them out hud just pui chatcd the right to 
manufacture them, by the patent piooess, of a gen- 
tleman he named That gentleman having been 
dead fl\e years, I suggested that the lespeetable 
fiun he mentioned must have had a long journey to 
get the agreement signed, and, slitting another 
pencil open where glued up, pointed out to him. 
that the compound meide the cedar was of Good- 
man's Fields manufactuie, scaiceiy div fiom the 
hands of the maker, and, further, that the deceased 
gentleman he mentioned had nevei paifced with his 
process, except to his partner, who was then, and 
is now, dairying on the business. 

Hundreds of gross of these fine, hard pencils have 
been exported to Russia and elsewhoie, to uphold 
tho name for integrity of the Butish mamifactmci. 
Should they again be imported with a pirated name 
stamped upon them, who is the moafc to blame of 
the two, the original exporter 01 the importei ? 

An Ojvd S'iubent. 


Sir,— O ur attention havmg been diawn to a lettei, 
which haa appeared 111 all the daily papern, concern- 
ing tiade marks, whefein our names aie piommontly 
mentioned, wo beg to assure you that we have 
suffeied, and stiU continue to suficr, mogi sevmely 
fiom the great quantities of pencils that find them 
way into tins country fiom the continent, wttli our 
names and labels actually eouuteifeitcd to the very 
letter. The ai tides tbemsolvos ai e of a most worth- 
less character, so that besides being robhod of our 
business, it deeply injures our loputation, May we 
earnestly and icspecUully join m the hope of yom 
powmful advocacy, to endeavour to obtain protec- 
tion from these most dishonest continental manu- 
facturers. 

BrqqkjsUn and LANcmON, 
28, G) cat JUmeU Street, Tebnm y 14, 15GL 
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TUMBLES 01? AW ARCHAEOLOGIST 


OLD BOOKS AND IN OLD PL ICES. 


BY I VT FUIiHOIiT, FS \ 


Wi owe the teim lUuminahoti , as applied to Hie 
dee 01 at ion of old manusenpts, to the old Fiench 
teim foi the ailist himself, nnhiwtvpu ) , and it is a 
teim cornering a gicatei significance m its native, 
than ui its tianshted, foirn The bnlliancy and 
beauty of much of this ancient; ait aie maivellous 
to look upon, but the names of few of the patient 
ai lists, who devoted then lives to hook illustiatLon, 
have descended to us Theie is one, howevei, 


foi the ta3te and beauty of its illustrated volumes, 
! the ftnmei for a boldei hut quainter clmiactei oi 
I Ail There me useful hints to be had in the pages 
1 of all, foi such as would avail Ihemsekfs of minoi 
bunk ornament To mnlei orn meaning moie 
cluu,wo select a seues of si lolls foi msenptions 
fiom Gcirnan hooks, of the euily pail of the sixteenth 
ceutuiv, and which might be i caddy and usefully 
adapted to modem exigencies, when dates oi mottoes 
aie lequued either by the pamtei or sculp! oi 
Ornamental fiamewoihs foi inscriptions abound m 


old books, and aie not unfiequenth of stilling design 
and pecuhai elaboiation, we enqtaie an example at 
llic foot of om page, ti om a volume dated 1 5D3, as an 
excellent specimen of tins ]>ai ticulai bi nneb of design 
Such tablets not unficqiicutly headed the fn«t page 
of a volume, and leceived m the eentie the title of 
the book The wood-pngiaver is thus the legitimate 
buccessoi oftheoldei illiumnaloi, 

A laige demand was made on the imaginative 
faculties of the desiguers of Unit day by the mttul- 
woikcis, the gold and c ulvei smiths, the jewelleis. 







Julio Clovio, whom to name is a sufficient warrant 
of the high-class minds who honoured then ait by 
honoimng liteiatm e, Theie can he no greater plea- 
sure than m turning ovei the matchless pages of 
these old volumes, and seeing them reveal the 
passages of the poet oi lomaucist, as understood by 
the men of the middle ages, to whom they weie 
addressed, or giving us pictures of life and nianneu 
of which we p° 3sess 110 othei lecoid, and whose 
value need not be insisted on in the pages of tins 
journal, where so many copies have been published 
as eliminating mediaeval mamieis Then value as 
adjuncts to books when 9imply dccoi alive, is now 
very genmally acknowledged , and the ladies of the 
piesuit dav uval the cloistered lecluses, in labouring 
like them to emich a chonshed volume It is, how- 
evei, the art of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
that is now especially imitated, and the reason is to 
be found in its showy elaboiation of design and 
colouu Thcio is an earliei style that piesents 
stiong claims to attention, that of the two preceding 



and all connected with such dccoiative manufactures 
as the luxury of wealth and taste calls into exertion 
The name of Cellini stands prominently foith as the 
mvcntoi and fabncatoi of much that was lomaik- 
able, the pages of lus amgulai autobiography detail 
the pecuhai beauty of many of his designs , the 
Viennese collection still boasts some of the finest of 


the works ao described, pai ticularly the golden salfc- 
celhu he made foi Fi ancia I of France The high 
ait which he bi ought to hear on design applied to 
jewelleiy wms followed by other artist workmen, 
such as Slcplmtius of Pans, and Jammt/er of Nmem- 
beig, The metal woikevs of the latter city, and of 
Augsbmg, had an umveisal reputation at the dose 
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m their ecu tie, chased m gold, onutked by enamel 
eoloma, and resplendent ith jewels ^ The tamed 
“ gieeu vaults ” at Diesdeu have many tine examples, 
m the Louvic aie otheis, and some tew of a good 
land are to be seen la the Museum at South Ken- 
sington The poitraits of the age of Ihaneia I and 
our Queen -Elizabeth, frequently repie3cnt ladies m 


ornament m clomonne enamel of various colouis 
I It is also em idled with peail and ciysUl ; the lowu 
1 pait of this ci oss is furnished with a loop, horn 
winch a jewel of value might he suspended 

By way of cuiious conti ast, as well as to show 
the style of vanous ages in the ai title of necklaces, 
we place at the foot of our second page two examples 
of widely chilcrcnt eras, The uppei one is that of 
a Homan lady, whose entue collection of jewellciy 


.mw> 







Our James I was childishly fond of such trinkets, 
and moat portraits represent Ins majesty with hat- 
bands of jewels, or splays of jewellery at their sides 
His letters to his favourite, Buckingham, are often 
full of details of the jewels in which his majesty 
delighted* 

Perhaps no article of personal ornament has ex- 




Mm 


Jnbitcd a greater variety of design and decorative 
enrichment than the cross. It has at once been 
made an embellishment and a 1 badge of faith, We 
' select one of singular elaboration add beauty, now 
- the property of Lady Lomleaborottgln It is a work 
of the early part of the sixteenth century ; the . 
ground of frosted gold, upon which i$ a foliated 


was accidentally discoveicd at Lyons, m 1311, by 
some woikmen who weie excavating the southern, 
side of the heights of Pouivieies, on the opposite 
side of the Same From an msuibtd ring and some 
coins deposited in the jcwel-ho\, the oiigmal pio- 
pnctiess appeals to have lived m the time of the 
Bmpeioi Bevci us, and to have been the wife ol one 
ot the wealthy trading, who then, as now, weie en- 
nehed by the Ualllc of the Rhone The necklace wc 
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a superfluity of jewellciy, of a moat elaborate 
character The portrait ot the unfortunate Maiy of 
Scotland, recently added to oui National Poi trait j 
Gallery, is loaded with chains, brooches, aud pen- I 
dants, enough to stock the show-case of a modem 
manufacturer This love of elaboiate jewellciy was J 
a positive mania with many nobles m the olden time 







engrave is of gold, set with peails and emeralds , the 
cubical beads aie cut in lapis -la mil, as aic the pen- 
dants winch hang from otheis Tins love of pendent 
ornament was common to all antique necklaces, fiom 
the days of ancient Grieeec to the end of the sixteenth 
ceutuiy Our second specimen is an illustration of 
this it is copied trom the poi trait ot a Luly (bearing 
date 1508), and composed of a series of enamelled 
plaques, with jewels nisei ted, connected to each 
1 uthei by an ornamental chain 


We have aheady alluded to the constant demand 
on the inventive faculty of the A Lt- workman loi 
articles of all kinds in the olden tunes nothing 
was thought miwoithy his attention Wo devote 
our tlmd page to a proof of this, m a selection of 
ai tides of oidmaiy use which have lennved a con- 
sider able amount of decorative enrichment, The 
spiu-iowels, from the collection of M Sauvageot, of 
Puns, are remaikable proofs of the faculty possessed 
by the ancient nrmotuers m invention * So simple 
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a thing as a spur- rowel, in our days of utilitarianism, 
would seem to be incapable of variety, or at least 
umvoithy to receive much attention. It was not so 
in past times, when workmen even delighted to 
adorn their own tools. We engrave an armourer’s 
hammer, from the collection of Lord .Londesboi ough, 

| which has received an amount of enrichment of a 
very varied character. The anhhab on one side, 
and in; foliated scrolls, , connect the design across' 


the summit of the implement with a totally new 
composition on (he opposite side. We would not 
insist on any part of the design as remarkable for 
high character} it is simply given as an instance ol 
the love of decoration so prevalent m the sixteenth 
century.- 

When ladies delighted in lace- working, and in 
starching and preparing produce most' caress 
fully, they showed their good housewifciy In washing 
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and uoning it with then own fair hands It uaa 
gallantly on the pait oi then spouses to make be 
titling piesenth of all things lequisite toi then 
ldhouis, and woithy their use The bo\-uon \vq 
cngiavc is one which has thus been given, and is 


ch lvalue days of the old Gcimau empuc, we would 
say, Go to Nuiembeig ” 

The bellows of ciuved chestnut wood, with which 
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chased with the raouogiam of the fan lady who on- 
gmally owned it, within a “ true lovei’s knot ” The 
cupidons of the handle ending m iluweLs may be an 
emblem of Lovo and Ilymen 
The highly-enriched knock ei and dooi -handle in 
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we close oui selection, is m the possession of the 
Count do Courval It is of simplu and “ severei ” 
design than common, inasmuch as it w^s usual to 


the centre of the page weie sketched fioin the oil- 
guml, on one of the ancient houses of the quaint cilv 
of Nuremberg The bell-pull beside it is also from 
the same locality There is probably no town m 







Germany where more aitistxc old irou-woik is to be if 

seen than m this place, —-once the inchest of trading , © 

communities, when Albert Dmer flourished within enrich tbe^o useful domestic implements with an, 

its walls, and the Emperoi Maximilian held loyal . abidance of claboiate designs, and fill their cenhes 

state m da old castle. To all who would realize the with scenes from sacred and profane 1 jkiraty* 


“ OLD ’ ENGLAND 

Thi kt is, it would appeal, in the mind of man, a 
pi mriple which piumpts him to legaul, with sume 
device ot phnsuio and veneiation, the lehcs of de- 
paittcl dais, 01 the scene of t niv lemaikable bygone 
tmmttion And this jniuciple, uhethei uatuial 
ol itilieiilcd, oi to whatever cause due, is ioiuul to 
bp so pic\aleiii as to be esteemed universal It is 
named the sentiment ol Veiierution Its butb lias 
been tiaccd lo a Ioity soiuce, and many an encomium 
has, at diflercnt limes, been bestowed upon it by 
writeis not uukiiown to fame But an examination 
of the claims upon which then eulogies aie based 
will indubitable lead to the discoveiy that its descent 
is not to be boasted of — its parentage by no means 
so honouiable as is lepiescnted At Hie best, Yuie- 
liition is but the daughtci of Wondei and Fear 
The savage, when fust he beheld the steam-ship 
doing battle with the winds of heaven, and ovetcom- 
mg, as appealed to him, the laws of the Gicat Spirit, 
wna filled v\ith w ondei, and bout the knee m ie\ci- 
euce Altai wauls, howevci, when the novelty of 
the spectacle had worn itself out — when iguoianu. 
had given place to knowledge — he contemplated the 
same object with the utmost unconcern Won da 
vanishes at the appioach ot knowledge , when them 
is no longer any fem, veneration also takes its de- 
paitxue But although the sentiment spungs ftonx 
no such high lineage as is mostly claimed for it, it 
yet foims an impoitauL clement in human natuie, 
and is evtieinely buiclicial in human aftuus This 
it is which nmkea men conservative of the past, and 
cautious of change m (lie futuie, loims the bu&is of 
chtvahotis loyalty , and is a prime so luce of all 
religious feeling It \s seen in demociatic states 
equally with amtociatic, and if in the foimei the 
objects upon which it is exercised diifei, it is not loi 
that the less visible thcio Things aie mutable, and 
those now levercuced will one day disappear, but 
only to bd succeeded by others Level ence itself is 
seldom lost 

To this sentiment, love of fame is the comple- 
ment Tli ci e have never been wanting a few select 
minds who have declined subjecting themselves to 
eithci of these influences, and have pioved themselves 
bupenoi to both But the majonty of mankind 
have, m all ages, shown themselves not ofchei wise 
than solicitous to set apart ceitam opinions and ob- 
jects as suitable fox them veneration And to supply 
the demand eicated by this exigency, there has been 
I no lack of candidates. Ambition, that infirmity of 
noble minds, is evex as ready to oflei <c something 
that the world will not readily let die ” as the woild 
is to lcceivo wliat is offexed for its acceptance 
Thus, we see, men have peipetually stuven lo txans- 
nut then names to times far chstanL fiom then 
own, “With toil and care they have elected monu- 
ments which they imagined are to endure tlnough all 
ages*— sometimes in glassy mound, sometimes in 
budded pyiamid oi costly fane; now by the imposi- 
tion of a xeligion, or the founding ot a loyal dynasty, 
anon by effecting the libexty of a state or the freedom 
of a race In cv ery case the end xn view is the same,— 
the having themselves m remembrance hereafter. 

To England the times gone by have bequeathed d 
prodigious number of such legacies, and m no 
nation has xevcience for the past taken deeper root 
than m ours, The feeling manifests itself in a vast 
variety of ways, We call our country ff Old” Eng- 
land, and arc proud of hex age. ^ When we typify 
the Englishman, do we not delight to do so by 
picturing him as a gentleman somewhat advanced la 
years P Are we not predisposed to bestow a larger 
share of suppoifc upon an old established “institu- 
tion 33 than upon its newly-statfced competitor, how- 
ever favom able the auspices under which the latter 
sprang into existence, however satisfactory its guaranty 
of success ;may beP Our houses of business which 
have been "established for upwards of a century 
take care to advertise that fact, and they find their 
account therein. The bar parlour of the Old Three 
Crowns is much more likely to be found, filled on an 
p vening, than the one at the New Ilia on the oppo- 
site side of the way, notwithstanding the fact of, the 
beverages to be obtained at the being, in all 

icspccfcs, equal to those at Its rival Aftd'tvW We 
pxake pilgrimage# ( tq Qfitt ; wyjgibly and 

tangibly represon ted hyLer'^hne-htmonrccl medieval 
, rquis'— do wmAot pay Mhuie to ijus sentiment? 


r'Ai t > i' l Jli.t , 
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Old age is allowed to count honour, wheie youth 
is not pei mitied to do so 

The same sentiment has a demon*>tiativciufluencc 
on Moduli AU, vthuc it shows itsell m a tendency ! 
to look upon Age anti Decay as a 1< git uuatc field 
for the display ol aitistic shill, and to legaid them 
as tjpes ot the buiulitul, oi } at least, as useful 
accessories, to Beauty Hence, a man in rags is 
thought to be a much moie intci csting subject foi 
the pencil, than anothei in goodly launent , ft lnde 
thatched cottage, with cluldien, duty and m talleis, 
playmg Ui the adjoining kennel, is chosen for iepLe- 1 
smtatiem m pieferencc to a decent dwelling Ilqu&o > 
a nauow, soluble stieet composed of gable-ends, 
totteimg, mi' Kiilai, and many-colouied by the baud 
of Tune, is Udd m gieatci esteem than eve\ so 
stutclj a ten are of modirn mansions — albeit tins is 
built without an arelutectuud blemish, and with an 
elegame to which that has no pielensiunb Especially 
in rcgaidof medueval liuiis, those glonous examples 
of giaudeur in decay, dues thus tendency display 
itself To light upon a leally fine old litm” will 
an uitist tiavel many a league, over highway and 
byway, through un frequented parts, endming much 
fatigue, and when, at length, he leaches the object 
of bis search, the pleasure he experiences is a com- 
pensation for cvciy toil He ‘'jots down the leally 
line old nun,” caincs it away m his poitfolio, and, 
it he is a maatei in lus ait, will find a pmchasei as 
leady to buy as he to sell 

Tins disposition to lank decay as a type of the 
beautiful, is, I presume, a pecuhauty of modem 
Aife, I do not find it to lave existed m ancient 
Gieece, She, too, looked back with revcicuco to 
the Past, and saw tlieie much to admue* But it 
was courage, stieugth, and length of days — nevci 
Decay , to be beautiful vv as with her to be young, 
ficsh, joyous — above all, to be young And in modem 
Ait it has been developed only iu late yeais, The 
min has not always been consideied an object ot 
beauty, and ceitamly at the beginning of its de- 
cline, not even an object of inteiest 

A not unmteiestmg subject for in quit y would be, 
when did it fust of all come to be legarded as such ? 

The mtany nnnd is disposed to look upon the 
time of the ongmation of any social change which 
is destined senously to effect postenty, as one of 
tumult, anxiety, and confusion It ovei looks tlic 
fact that those who were spectators of the event in 
its bnth, had not the same means of seeing its 
magnitude as we who are witnesses of it m its i esults 
It would be au enoi to suppose that the western 
voyage of Columbus, which gave his age a new 
wuild— oi the lien aifcsance of Art and Religion— oi 
the invention of piinting^-aflcctcd men m the 
manner, aud to the extent, wc aie liable to imagine, 
and think it ought to have affected them. The 
actors aie ever too near the action to see its effect. 
Besides, things are giadual m their piocesses ; men, 
in time, get used to all exceptional conditions, and 
ft/) get to consider them exceptional II is only the 
Paitmgtons of society who wonder how it was possible 
for the ancients to rt carry oil/’ seeing they had no 
bread and butter, no tea and coffee, no lucifei 
matches and penny newspapers. 

Thus it tartswith our representative old mms, 
"When the castles were dismantled by order of parlia- 
ment, “lest they might be held by disaffected 
persons/’ the event excited! m the cotemporary 
mind, ideas and emotions by no means km to those 
\\ g tna apt to imagine it did To us, at this distance 
of time, tlud Would appear to have been a period of 
melancholy and. universal excitement, when the 
tenants of the strong fortress migrated to the modern 
dwelling house, and equally so that other, when the 
timd honoured old abbey came to grief, when the 
performance Of matins was ruddy interrupted, when 
the monk had to abandon his teaching, and the lay* 
brothei his gardening operations, all because the 
king's grace had seen fit to change his religious 
opinions JBat even these events were soon, regarded 
as matters of comae, and nidi went on their way to 
follow, aa usual, their soyeral avocations. Castle 
and abbey, widowed of thoir grjmdcui* lay unheeded, 
their chief importance .consist! ng in their capacity 
to furnish material for other buildings. A long time 
elapsed before they were looked upon in any other 
bght Scott, it undoubtedly was, who elevated them 
to rank ag objects of veneration. He it was who, 
by giving the geuaial mind a turn m the duec- 
hedimval antiquities, first secured far these 


souvenus of Old ’England the inteiest which they now 
inspit e Otheia Vfoie him may have hit an auhie- 
ologival concern m them, but lie it was who popu- 
l<u i/ed the leeluig, aud gave it an additional stimulus, 
by endov.nig them with poetic beauty, and tin owing 
at ouml them the magic of genius Thcueetmwaid 
limy became s me t died i ehts ol cluvulnc and monastic 
gloiies, and, now, doei a laud piopnetoi, on whose 
estate one oi these happen^ to btaud, meditate its 
destination oi mutilation 9 Woe is him* he is 
forthwith, stigmatised, and floated aeooidmglv 
Thanks then to the feeling evoked by Scott, theie 
lenuun to this countij, more, peihaps, of these 
monuments than to any oiliei We have castles, 
abbeys, puones, mosses, and c ulhcdials m abnndauct, 
each a lemiudu of other day,, each possessing its, 
traditional sloiy In one will be pointed uut to 
you the loom m which was boin the lust Tudoi, 
in anothei the loyal ehambei “in which is king 
Charies’ window ” Hue, aie the lemain* of that 
splendid pile winch was elected and liebly endowed 
by Will uun the Conqneior, in commcmoiahon of 
the battle which delivered ovei to him a kingdom, 
there, those of that othei in which the last Stum l 
came to the lesolution oi fljing from hu mdiguanl 
subjects This is the spot whom, foi the last lime, 
stood a knight proclaiming hmiselt leady to “ answm 
all comeis ” at tilt and tourimy , m tins, foi the 
fust time, was the pnntiug-piess •’et going on its 
en and iu England These nuns aie the cast mu elm 
shells out of which the nation emeigcd into hei 
modem existence Whilst inhabiting these, hei 
encigies wete concentiated upon the nututive func- 
tions, economising hei lesomet* foi future use, 
whilst now, her powei of active movement is illimit- 
able and lriesistible 

Some out 1ms said that weie all wiitten lecoids 
of oui history destroyed, the chief incidents could 
jet he asm tamed tiom. oul language In like 
mannei, could we intei pi et aught the teachings of 
one of these biokcn walls, we should have a most 
instructive lc&suu, and such a one as is seldom to be 
found in books Each one is a type of the stiuggle 
between Old England and New When wc entei it 
we are conscious that our tiead is on. a system, and 
that wo me suuounded by an epoch m stone Its 
situation is, in most instances, m haimony with its 
fallen condition It is out of tho vulgar gave Silence 
sun omuls it, aud to reach it we have to pick our 
steps through a thorny path, biuslung aside tho 
underwood that has completely choked up the moat 
of foimei times — a solemn conliast with the time 
when every road, for nnles aiound, led lutheiwaid 
to the baton's lesidenee Then all was bustle and 
activity , now, the sound of the aimoiuer is dumb , 
the inner and outei waul are both debited, the 
donjon keep has not been inhabited for centimes , 
c< the voice of tho people is heaid no more, The 
stream of Ciutlia is removed from its pluco by the 
fall of the walls f the thistle shakes them its lonely 
head ; the moss whistles to the wind, Desolate is 
the dwelling of Mom a,” 

Washington living has rerouted the delight ex- 
perienced by au American wheu he beheld, foi the 
first time, a moulclci mg ruin of ait abbey oveirutt 
with ivy. He was from a land to which time had 
left no such legacies, 'What would not America give 
in. exchange tor these treasures? And worn she 
fortunate enough to become then possessor, how she 
would value them 1 Nor is it at all to be wondered 
at, foi they aie the hen looms of the race, and what 
is birth without its proper pedigi ee ? Even a horse, 
with ever so valuable qualities, has infinitely more 
value to most eyes when his pedigi ee is traceable to 
illustrious ancestors You treat the descendant of 
“Hero ” or “Blying Childers,” though degraded to 
the plough, with greater regard than his woik mate, 
notwithstanding his inferior qualities. And that 
1 pictuie you have in your galleiy, and on which you 
set such atoie, would it be worth so much by halt — 
nay, faded and dimmed as it is, would you even glvo 
it house-room— did y ou not possess m your esentoh e 
convincing proof of its being tbc production of a 
master? Or, to ask a more peitment question, 
would yop, my lord, set so high a value upon 
yourself as you do, were you. not encouraged by that 
euuous ins that hangs against the wail of yanr 
library 9 Scarcely so, I am' thinking. Well,. these 
ruins of Old England scattmdd over the land, are 
the genealogical tjiee of our-rime. Not tho truest 
pedigree, for* that ia td be looked for' elsewhere, but' 


what stands to U m the same i elation as the tiec 
does to the individual, They aie the symbol of a 
real i tv 

Is it sliange, then, that dmmea should deuie to 
abate with us oui inheritance V the claims to be to- 
heu with us in then po Q &ession, and, m one instance, 

| evtn cxpi eased hei lendmob to puiriiase our shale 
But when »hc wished to cany Shakspme’y house 
at toss the Atlantic, to be taken can, ot aud exhibited 
as the eaithlv dwelling-plate ot hei most illustuous 
poet, we most vigoiously said, No 1 Oui piule was 
hint, and we stood on out lights IVe letani the 
deeds, and have no intention ot pal tint; with them 
so long as tlnv will hold togethn Wo have no 
' objection to then bung examined, and, it it be 
I dtsued, to allow collect twmseupU of them to be 
taken Indeed, thanks be to Ait, wc aie now 
enabled to do so , to multiply topics and ‘-end them 
out unto tlic ends ot the eaith, so that e\u^ son 
and daughlei ot oui Anglo-Saxon u<e may have 
one — and this with little money cost Only yestei- 
day, I mj sell bought (not at any gi eat land and estate 
agent’s, but m a small shop neai to the Lymirn 
Thcatie, heie m the Stiund) no less nn (ditice 
than Kemlwoilli Castle ioi the modest sum ot six- 
pence 1 and a notici in the wmtloxx intimated lint 
tlieie weip I don’t know liow many hundred such 
like bui gams to be hud within. What nn opjioi- 
lumty for an ambitious American I By expeinlmg 
a dollni, in this way, he might become the propuctoi 
ot half the histoncal lemama of Old EiNglxM), 
t my them away with him m his pocket, and make 
picbouts oi them to lus friends on the othei side of 
the Atlantic Iu no othei way, lie may rest assuied, 
will they evu come into lus possession. 

Thomas 


CUPID CAPTUEED BY YENUS 

PROM HIP GROUP UY G lOXl’ANA 

\V n Iiour raising a question upon the aitiriic menla 
of this xvoik, the illness ot the subject, as one 
adapted to sculptuie, fruily admits ol dibutssion 
The essential altnbutes ot great sculptme aie, or 
should be, beauty of foim, giandeur of design muted 
WiLh simplicity, and the expies-non of the teeling, 
act, oi sentiment of which the woik is piesumed 
to be km exponent. AVo sometimes reinmk ot the 
figiucB of a paintei that they aie <k statuesque j” and 
| in the same way wc might speak of a piece of sculp 
tui c, that it is u pietmesqne ” But it is undoubtedly 
a mistake foi the two arts, dwtuiet as they ever 
must be, to attempt to imitate ox to eneioneh on 
the natiual limits of each othei , and the nrntakc 
is the great er when the sculptor assumes, as it were, 
the pieiogative of the painter for the lattei has 
colour wheiewith to modify the sculptiual appear- 
ance of his woik, while the latter lias no such aid, 
j and his pi eduction must, therofoie, stand as con- 
: veyuig au impel feet idea, yielding no real satistac- 
| turn to the spectatin, who looks for something moie 
| than ingenuity of design and skilful and dextrous 
manipulation, 

Y/hilc thus stating oui objections to the style of 
! which the w ork of Signoi Fontana — who is an Italian 
sculptor resident m London — is a notable example, 
we must bear testimony to the playful and poetmal 
faucy which designed it. The aich look of Venus, 
and the scarcely leas aich, yet imploring, expie&sipn 
of the young captive, are well rendered j but our 
objection to the floud qualities of the group must 
be acknowledged m their full force when we examine 
the lower portion of it hei e, the absence of c olour — 
which, in a pictuie, would have separated the various 
paits, and given to each its proper place -^cuvtes 
almost a confusion of the whole, No skill of execu- 
tion— and theie is abundance of It hete—eould 
grapple with, m order to detach from each other, 
such ft mass of draperies* fish, shells j and, as a con- 
sequence, the eye wanders over it all, unable to rest 
upon any given point, or to fix tho mind on any 
especial beauty. We arc too much the advocates of 
purism in Art to admire all and must protest 
agamat if, even while acknowledging the delicacy 
with which the sculptor has cxecuted his task, and 
Jus powers- of hiventfon. ( ^ - / 1 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

THE APPEAL OP MR W P FRITH, 11 A, 

The following lettei lias boon uddiesscd to 
the Times (and a ropy at it lias Lean sent to 
the A) A Join mV) by Mi W P Fnth, It A 
We cntncly agirc with the accomplished ail i->t 
m the a ic\v lielute taken indeed the xvntei only 
adopts the sentiments we lux c enunciated, 
yeai aftei yont, dm mg 1 he last twenty-two 
yeais We aie justified m quoting, m a note, 
some passages from the AA- Journal in support 
of tins statement ** — 

Sin, — For many yeais past the exhibition of 
pictmca at the British Galleiy in Pall Mall has been 
of such a chaiactei that the ai lists have looked upon 
it with icgiefc, not unmixed with contempt, and the 
public with indifference ol repioof Foicigrieis 
have left the looms with a lowei opinion of English 
painting , and what might ho a ciedit to us, and a 
eouiGQ of advancement to Ait and ai lists, is neithci 
one nor the otliei. At the piivatc view last Satm - 
day the eyes weie shocked by the general display of 
mediocrity, while a veiy few good pictmes by well- 
known names weie hung eithei at the ceiling, 01 in 
daik and obseiue cotncis “What is the reason of 
this? Why, with a few exceptions, aie the best 
artists of the countiy scaud fiom Pall Mall * The 
answer is easy The management is in the hands 
of a secict and 11 responsible committee Foi yeais 
it has been sought to penetiate the mysieiy, but wc 
aie no neaiei the solution than we were twenty years 
ago The institution is supposed to be governed by 
dnectois who hang the pictuies annually Will 
any of them come foiward and acknowledge the 
hanging of this season? Will the anangeL unveil 
himself, and cleai up the mystery foi us ? At the 
Royal Academy, at the Suffolk Street and Poitland 
Galleries, the artist hangeis are known , why should 
the British Galleiy have the privilege of shrouding 
itself m seciecy ? I ask m the interest oT my bretlneu 
in the piofession that the arranging of the pictuiea 
should henceforth he placed m the hands of artists 
to he chosen fiom the Royal Academy, the Suffolk 
Sfcieet and the Portland Galleries , then the annual 
display will use fiom its meagre mediocnty, conli- 
ilence will he restored, and we shall have fewei in- 
stances of the hopes of many months being ovei- 
t brown m an ms taut by ignoiance 01 capucc, to 

give place to ptoductiuiiB whuh ought ne\ a* lobe 
stui ul public The dnectois of ilns institution aie 
public men, and amenable to public opinion , they 
hold m then hands the hcaitbtiiugs of the ai lists — 
little as they may think of suth a umttci, and they 
ought either to tesign then office oi to fill it with 
justice I think it is vain to expect this of them. 
If the hanging committee could be made to consist 
of one aitist fiom the lloyal Academy, one fiom the 
Suffolk Sheet, and the other fiom the Poitland 
Galleiy, then, whatcxei may befall an exhibitoi, he 
will bt more satisfied thau with the blow in the 
daik which now constantly deprives him ot Ins long 
looked- for chance and its much needed advantages 

I believe the publication of this letter will suve a 
body of men who suffei long bcfoie they gmmble, 
even to each othei— a body whose mteiests have 
suffei ed gieatly thiougli ignorant oi carelesB judg- 
ment, and m whose cause I xxnte dismtciestedly, 
foi I have nothing to g,un or to lose by the Bntisli 
Galleiy. 

I am, Sn, youi obedient seivnnt, 

Feb, 11 . w v mm 

All Fnlli is entirely dibintcicstcd m ilith 
act, ho is fighting the kittle ol‘ Ins >oungci oi 
less piospeions hietluen in Ait The British 
Institution can now do him licit hei good noi 
hot in It is possible — nay, it is piobahlc — that 
ho long ago suffeml imdu tho pernicious 
poxui against winch he piotcsis , that, v lien 
clnnbmg the lull oi Fame, In' 

“holt tho influence of malignant st u — 

the star that pules the destinies of exhibitors 
in the British Galleiy , and lus desue to i amove 
nnpednncnis out of the xvay of othcis is highly 
to Ins lionoui 

MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH 

The Royal Academy —The elections this yeat 
have been moie than commonly interesting, and 
certainly aie, on the whole, satisfactoiy Mr Poole 
has been promoted to full honours, having waited 
foi the step nearly a quarter of a century, and having 
been all that time as worthy of it as he is to day, 
It was almost "a tic” between him and Air Boxall— 
a very excellent artist, but one who is only a poi- 
truit-pauitei, and not to be compaied with Mr 
Float, xx ho is also bv many yeais Ins senior on the 
list of associates } The associates elected xx ei o Mr. 
Ansdell, Mr Pacd, Baron Mmochetti, and Mi. 
Edward Baity The two hi st-named long ago esta- 
blished their right to the distinction, Mr Barry 
leceived it, no doubt, partly as a tribute of l aspect 
to the memoiy of his fathei, and m part as a recog- 
nition of his own abilities ; but it will not be denied 
that theie arc other architects better entitled to it, 
Of tho appointment of Baion Marochetti it is not 
easy to speak, it was foi eseen * the Royal Academy 
worship the Powers who aie the Bai on’s patrons; 
these patrons not only give him private commissions, 
but those which tho Nation awmds to professional 
desert,— and the Royal Academy bows to judges so 
much more enlightened than themselves. The j 
Baron is unquestionably a man of great and singular 
ability , he is a gentleman of lare acquirements, of 
peculiarly gi aceful and winning manners, and xvc 
may not dispute his claim to admission into the 
body of which he is now an associate, and will soon 
be a member, We do not say he ia not the best of 
the Sculptor candidates, whose names xvere oil “the 
list,” but xvo have a right to ask if there were no 
British aifcists who might have been justly preferred 

* A contemporary Which, by some mysterious poxxor, 
obtains infoimatlon concerning- all tho Interior movements 
Of the Royal Acmclcniy, and gmoially makes publio that 
which is understood to bo private, gives us’ this mtorma- 
tlnfti— “Mr, Aoxall and Mr, rode bavin# the highest 
number of somtohea, a role was taken, and Mr Poolo was 
elected by a majority of one voice— there being 15 foi 
Poole, 14 . foi Boxalb Tho first contest fop an associate- 
ship lay between, Mi» Fhod and Mr Ansdell* on a souRiny 
AivuMl showed iq votes. Idled Hi, The second contest lay 
between Mr Faefl and Baron Elnrophetti^ wlmft Paed was j 
ohoseh W IS ugMnfet t* vote, Rardn MatochMU ran ," ! 
success fully against Mr^ IjfWard Barhy. mi tv Mr* Bkfrjr ! 
against 'Mr, Penrose; tfyTry bbtoffied 20, yjfok 

8 fobPenrbsc,” 11 1 1 J v /> *» 

! r . V ,'n..i J . If 'll' i( . .t. 

to hun — taking all things into cou&uleiatiou? We 
presume tlrn Baum, although he has foi many jeais 
lesided m England, is not a British subject, the 
ait he piolesse? is one that, in this countiy, pccu- 
ltmJy lequues iosterage, and while theie aie — as 
theie eeitamly aie — many of our sculptoisriiugirling 
ioi the nieaus to achieve foitunc, having acquued 
lame, xxe cannot but think the lionouis of the Royal 
Academy ouglit to have fallen to one of them 

Thl School*! op the Royal Aoaoi-xiy — W e 
leant fiom the Athena um, that a special meeting of 
the Academicians has been held to consider this 
subject, with a xiexx to “lefoim them altogether ’* 

It is a good and a wise “move,” and we trust will 
be effective It is well said by our oontemporan, 
that “the evil has been eatiug into the heart oi the 
society,” and that a icmedy is linpeiatix ely called 
foi 

“Tiie riiENCii Exhibiuon,” m Pall hlall, xx ill 
be opened early m March 

Mu Wlsimagott, R A , and Mu IIaut, R A , 
aie delivering their annual com sc of lectures, at Urn 

Royal Academy, ou Sculpture and Tamtmg 

The Exhibition or 1862 — Wc greatly regiet 
to hud that objections have been alieady urged 
against the pioeecdings of tho coramissioncis , at 
picbcnt thev aie limited to a protest agamat tho 
** haste ” xxith xvlncli auangements have been made, 
as legaids plans, &c , for the election of the build- 
ings We boirow fiom the Bmlde ) the following 
icmniks — “Without any appeal for suggestions 
to the couulrv in general, or to the ai chitectural 
piofcsbion m pai ticular, — without a hint to the 
guaiautois of the land to piovide against loss, or 
even a single note of piepaiation, tlic public siul- i 

denly leam that the design is ngieed on, the plans 
made, the specifications written, and that ten dels 
for the erection of the budding are being sought foi 

The transaction has an aspect of slyness, to say j 

nothing of its doubtful wisdom, and will tend to 
mouse a feeling xxe shonld be sorry to see piex^aih 

Sn Joseph Paxton has aheady pointed out, in a 
letter to the Tunes, togethei with Ins objection, as a 
guarantoi, to the looseness of the conditions, and to 
spending so large a sum as thiB building would 
requue (say a qumter of a million), the fact that a 
fair estimate ot the cost cannot possibly be madem 
the few days given, and that the person xvho tenders 
foi the election of the building, J must do so at 
great risk, unless he 1ms been so fortunate as to 
; have had access to the plans before they were given 
to (he public/ ” It is quite certain that there is no 
lime to bo lost , that all preparations for 1862 
shonld be proceeded with at once, and we may 
assume, that the commissioners preferred tho hazard 
of miming against public opinion to the peril of 
delay. We trust, hoxvever, that such explanations 
will be given, as may lemove a xiamful mipiession, 
and pi event the danger that cannot fail to arise fiom 
suspicion 

The Council or a he Aiit-TJnion op London 1 

being anxious to assist in the cultivation of Fine Art 
and the practice of Design, ns applied to Marmfao 
tuies, and especially with leference to the Schools 
m cmmqetiou with the Science and Art Department 
of the Committee of Connell on Education, pi op oae, 
with the concurrence of that department, to set 
apart the sum of B100 each year, to be offeied to the 
pupils m those schools, on certain conditions. The 
council consider it desirable to promote tho study of 
the human and animal forms, containing, as they 
do so much interest, variety, and beauty, and ihe 
full acquaintance with xvhich onqe attained, seconded 
by freedom and masteiy of handling. Wall give the 
b tnde at fuller powers of conception and gi eater 
facility of treament. These qualities ai e ssential; 
foi raising ornamental art to a high state of perfee- > 
tioii, and for enabling the inductions of England fo 
compete successfully with , those of other countries v 
xx here the Art education of the manufacturer Isinoii 
cultivated. There vyill be five premiums of Hit) 
each, and f en, premiuraB of E6 each, to be competed 
fpr by persons being fom&fidz pupity m any of the 
schools of Art m connection with the above depart 
meat, Tiy5i J e carmofc be a doubt nf the 'advantage 1 ■ 
;to be’ gained from fhfy movement,, but wn question 
'whether it istiot a departure from thO;r flies of the f 

society, apd therefore onh xvhi ch requires' tM sauoti on 
of tlR would, probably; 

‘fqbjMiu «u4h ( hu AUprbpHqtidn '4t even -so Bin nil a 
tip b'fthAffiiids t ( t whif to fh&a do | u$p o 

“» i-.'i ,.»i. ! ’J .. i, i i 

' Bo far back as the yoai IS 10, in a long intioductoij 
notice to the exhibition of tluL yetn, we said, in speaking 
of the management of the Institution, wising out oi com- 
plaints xxhtch'tlien Hashed us,— “ Wc know, indeed, little 
of its affalis, hut it is notorious that a veiy small propor- 
tion of the gnvernais take part, duectly or indhectly, in 
the loimatlon of its annual inhibition? Whethei this is 
a consequence of a law of the society, which possibly dele- 
gates tho most important of Us duties to a * committee, 1 or 
is the result of indifference, we cannot say ” In 1842 we 
mote thus t— “ Wo say, wILUout hesitation, the exhibition, 
at the Biitlsh Institution is fertile in piooft either of 
ignoiance or partiality,” Ac, Ac, In I8t4 wG commenced 
with, 41 FnOM pap to xvoiwnj the morle m which* Tun 

Bamsu ^STJTUTtOS FOa PllOJIOUVO THE FINE AllTS m 

*rac TJsfl'mn Kingdom \ is now oonduofced, would bo dis- 
creditable to a company of picture dealers, 1 * In the notlco 
for 1818 Is *no following passage — ' f ‘Ifc is utterly impos- 
sible to loview this exhibition without deep sorrow for the 
utter absence of * management 1 it displays/’ In 1852 our 
pielinunary remarks Stated, “All attempts toiendor the 
collection atti active as an assomblag'o of meritorious pio- 
ductions seem to bo fruitless, , * * 3>or more than a 

dosseu yehrs we have boon labouring In Vain to induce tho 
directors to exeit thoir influehoo, and to exorcise their in- 
tegTity^m rendering this exhibition the valuable auxiliary 
it might be to artists and to Ait* 41 In l&H wo sold,— 

'* There yet lacks evidence of the abandonment of a system 
'under tho influence ot which the institution ha* been so 
long a receptacle ior * mediocrities / 11 In 1858,—“ Here 
notoriously, year after year, wo ilnd evidence of the 
gieatest ‘favouritism * . ♦ . - There ia a mystery in the 
management that, notwithstanding oui experience of 
twenty years, we could never fathom , , , , Vfo have 
lopeatcdly entered our protest against the shameful deu- 
, Action, of a solemn fluty A In shoifc, seaioeiy a year has 
passed since the existence Of tbO AH- Journal without our 
voice being raised in condemnation of those who profess 
- to 'manage fcUe&Ata of the British Institution, f , 1( 


i, 11 * ' ,i( t( iaU\ i <, * ,i ' ,jJ , ’'i • >t r ! !) 

. • .v." 
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The Blimifim “ Titians v — The iwcnl de- 
stination, by fiie, of these pictiues is, in icahty, no 
veiy great loss eithei to the public, 01 to the woild 
of <\it Placed in an a 2 iaitment by themselves— 
01 , at least, with only one other painting— because 
unfit foi geneial obseivation, they weiemely \i si it'd 
except fiom cuiiosity, 01 bj those who took especial 
mteicst m Art Neaily a cenlun ago, considei- 
able doubt existed as to their being the voiles 
ot Titian, hut of late yeais no one has thought of 
rttnbuting them to the gieat Venetian coloimat 
They weie nine in inmibei, the subject ‘the Loves 
of the Gods/ and weie piesented to the gieat Duke 
of Mailboiough, in 1708, by \ ictoi Amadeus, 
Duke of Savov, and .viteiwaids King of Saiduua, 
Di Waigen is ot opinion they weie the woik ot 
Alessandio Vtuatou, called 11 Padouamno, who died 
in the middle of the seventeenth centuiy , he was 
n gieat admiret of Titian, and veiy successfully 
mutated his eoloming. In a subsequent paiagrapli 
the Doctoi saj s ” An English connoisseur has since 
drawn my attention to tlie fact, that the com- 
positions ot these pictures belong toPenno delVaga, 
and have been engiaved by Cdiagho ” Vaga was a 
Florentine, and was employed by Raffaelle to assist 
m some of the woiks m the Vatican , veiy many of 
his desigus and frescoes, especially those painted in 
the Dona palace at Genoa, are taken fioin ancient 
mythological hiatoiy, “It is tkeiefoie piobable,” 
continues Maagen, “that Padouamno, who was so 
limited m poweis of mveution, painted these pic- 
tuies fiom Oaiaglio’s engiavmgs }> This opinion is 
in a gieat degiee confirmed by Mi Geoige Sdmif, 
who, m a communication inserted in the Aihencenm t 
shortly after the fue at Blenheim, describes the&e 
engiavmgs, which aie exceedingly laic, but which 
he has very recently had an opportunity of examin- 
ing, and there seems to be no question that the 
pictuies weie painted either fiom them, oi fiom 
Vaga’s original designs, Mi Scharf, however, 
makes Alessandio Veronese the pamtei, and not 
Alessandro Vaiatou, he seems to have confounded 
the two, for ho calls the foimer Padouamno, lus 
pioper name was Alessandio Tuichi, stu mimed 
1/Oibetlo ; he was a Veronese by buth The ‘Pape 
of Pioserpmc,’ by Pubena, which perished m the 
same unfoitunatc conilagi ation, was a picture whose 
loss is deeply to be deploied, for it was a maatei- 
piecc, giand in design, poweiful m colow, and, foi 
Rubens, elegant and chaste in its foims, and careful 
in execution. Its desti action is nrepaiable, as no 
copy of it is known to be in existence While 
lamenting the loss of this magnificent painting, 
whose dimensions weie thnteen feet wide, by six 
feet eight inches high, we must feel thankful the 
lavages of the lire extended no further, had it 
leached the mam building, what havoc might have 
been made among the glorious works which adorn 
the walls of the noble ducal palace of Blenheim. 

Female Students at the Koval Academa 
— S ince the days of Angelica Kauffinaun, one of the 
original Royal Academicians, the recognition and 
encouragement of female Art m this touutiy hag 
been much neglected, and many obstacles have m- 
terteied with the full development of talents winch, 
under proper cultivation, might hate produced, m 
England, artists of equal eminence with Uosa Boa- 
heur and Henrietta Browne, it cannot be too 
generally known that the restrictions which have so 
■ long prevented ladies from participating in the 
i advantages offered by the Royal Academy; have at 

length been withdrawn. At the council in June 
hist, the best drawing sent in by candidates foi the 
studentship, proved to be the work of a lady, and, 
on the recommendation of Sir Ghmlea Eastlake, she 
Was at once admitted Since then three other ladies 
have been equally successful m the month of 
January lust fourteen drawings were approved of by 
the council, and m this case also, the best drawing 
was sent in by a lady, who, with five other success- 
ful competitors, made her drawing under the super- 
intendence of Mr Thomas Hoatheidcy, of the 
School of Ait m Newman Street, the able successor 
of the late Ml .L U Leigh All Impmtial lovers of 
Art must rejoice at the piactieal refutation which 
, the Koyal Academicians have thus, made to the 
charge of exclusive tendencies, by this spontaneous 
recognition on then part of the right of women to 
be treated on an equal footing with men. 

The National Gallert. — N otice has been 
:f M the British Golleriovof thciKrtiomd Gallery 

n- I 1 

at South Kensington, that hcncefoiih no copy is to 
be nude of any pi etui e theic, the painter oi which 
is Ining, without ins mitten consent 

Siatuu oi tUl Biack Pkin< e — M e ha\e al 
leady announced that a scheme is on foot foi giving 
C’tem do Lion a companion m Fukcc Yaid, and 
to Baton MaiothoUi auother commission W hilc 
the piojeet foi obtaining a icpliea of Foley’s tiulv 
gieat woik, the equestnan btalue ot Loul Ilunlinge, 
“hangs fiie/* the sum ot £3,000 is assumed to be 
easily laised, as “ a piece of pationage” to the Baion, 
and m ordei to place anothei blot on the tuea that 
fronts “the New Palace at Mestmiuslei ** 

Schools or Art — O m columns have ala ays 
been open to i coord the piogi ess of schools ot Ait, 
arid to show, by the dissemination of then icpoits, 
that all towns with public spint may have such a 
centie of Art-cducalion as an Ait school necessauly 
is In the Exhibition ol 1851 the students ot the 
School of Design obtained a medal m the section of 
design "We hope now that ten yeais of fuithei 
progiesa has been made, some united action may be 
taken by the conductors of schools of Ait, so that 
they may be well lepiesented m the contemplated 
Exhibition of 3 862 It is an opportunity that ought 
not to be lost 

Statue ot Goidsmtth — A model, half life sue, 
of this statue, by Mi Foley, R A , may be seen at 
the rooms of Messis Elkmgton, 20, Regent Stieet, 
during the pic sent month , it has been placed tlicie 
to enable it to be seen by icsidenta m, oi visitois 
to, London, who have subsenhed to the work, oi 
pm pose doing so T hough the movement foi the 
statue originated in Dublin, wlieie it is to be placed, 
the committee will ho glad to receive aid fiom any 
quarter The writings of Goldsmith have made 
him a “ citi/en of the woihl /* it is light, tlieiefoie, 
that Ins fellow citizens eveiywhcie should have the 
opportunity of testifying their appieciation of his 
genius 

Art Exhibition at IIantrv — In the laige and 
populous town of the StafFoidJiirePotteiiCb theic is 
about to be an exhibition of pictmes and olhei 
woiks of Art, to which we desue to direct public 
attention The Liteiaiy and Scientific Institution, 
which is also a Mechanics* Institute, having found 
the looms the) have hitherto occupied small and 
inconvenient, ha^e elected a building, in all respects 
worthy of Die high objects they have in view — a 
stiuctnif* of consnleiable elegance, m all respects 
good , but, as usual, lunch iuo lequircd foi Us com- 
pletion, and the committee expect they will be sup- 
plied by the contemplated exhibition. It will be so, 

U they succeed m piocuimg such aids as will lender 
it atti active Me lliei afore eutieat the assistance ot 
such of om leatloia as have power to contubutej 
the purpose is excellent, the mulls may be hugely 
beneficial Either at Ilanley, or tu its immediate 
neighbourhood, the best of our British potleis re- 
side, it is close to Stoke-up on-Trent, where aie the 
famous factories of Minton and Copelaud ; renowned 
Etruria is dose at hand, where the descendants and 
( representatives of the great Medgwood are striving, 
and with success, to uphold the lenown of the mighty 
master of ceiamic art, the sound and good manu- 
factory at Cauldron Place skirts the town , and tliere 
are many other important establishments, giving 
employment to thousands of A it- workmen r To 
them the exhibition may he a iare teachci, and im- 
menap results may arise from ibis cffbi t io gratify 
and instruct them. Me earnestly hope, therefore, 
that artist^ and collectors will assist this project, 
for the piesent benefit of a valuable institution, and 
the service that may thus be rendered to the here- 
after, 

Ajcnsrs* General Benevolent Institution. — 
The annual general meeting of the subscribe! s of 
this institution was held at 32, Saclmlle Street, Pic- 
cadilly, on Friday the 8th of Febmry, James Unr- 
1 gtave Hfum. Esq , Y P, 5 m the chair, when a Report 
from the president and council was read, stating that 
; this institution has never leceived greater pi oof of 
! goueral interest and support than timing the part 
yeai, there being the greatest attendance at the last 
atmiversary dnmer^aud a larger subscription list 
than had been for many years. Soty^itfw applicauis 
were relieved during the yew, with the sum of 
£1,006'. The late Richard Ellison, Esq., who was 
a constant 1 and liberal benefactor fqi\ many yeais, 
has, by hia will, moist Idmfiy bequeathed the bum. 
of m&Oj and a eonimgont legapy 'The' 

ensuing anuneisary dinnci will take jdace on Satin - 
day the 23td of this month, when the Right lion 
Millmm How pei, MP, Fust Commissioner of 
Moiks, has conaented to pieside, and ilm count il 
hope the h muds of the niotitutiou will stuue a 
good attendance on that occasion The following 
gentlemen wue elected dnectms m lieu of the eight 
scniQi dnectois, \iho go out by lotation, vi/ — 
Itiflmid ltedgiavc, Esq , R \ , J 0 1 1 oi slo\ , K-q , 

A K \ , Chdiles G Lewis, 3S^q , Augustus L Itgg, 

Ebq , R A , Joseph Jcnimitfs E^l » K J CobbtttjEsq , 

V S Caiy, Esq , and W C T Dobson, Esq , AIM 

The punted auditois* lcpoit shows tliat the sub* 
sciipt ions and dividends u’cened dm mg the j tMi nn* 
£1,157 Ua Uf , the expenses foi punting, sahuies, 
and loom foi meetings, being only £103 18? ‘If/ } 
ami those Conner kd with the dmiiei, £ 10 i ds 2d 
Since the eslablisbmeut of the satiety, m 181 J, 
l chef has been allouled to t,')28 aiiphcunts by sums 
amounting io £23,101 

In ini- " Journal or this Sotim oi Ains 1 ’ 
we liud the following announcement — “ It will be 
remembcicd that the lute Mi Matthew U/itlh was 
the first gentleman who came foi vvaid as aguaiantoi 
foi the Exhibition ot 1862, having pioimsed his 
namo foi £10,000, but his death befoie the execu- 
tion oi the Gmuantec Deed left no liability on Ins 
estate The council, howevei, have much pleasuie 
in announcing that j\1is U/ielli has, m the most 
hbeiftl mannei, intimated hei mtoiition of guuautee- 
ing to the amount of £5,000, and Mt Tluodoiius 
U/ielh has, with similai libeiality, pioimsed his own 
name lor £*1,000 ,J The guaianlee hmd now amounts 
to €370,100 

The Ckistal Pat. vt t Arl’-Dnion — M e desue 
to conect an euoi which appealed m our notice ot 
the pieseutntion works that have been piepaied fin 
then subscubeis of the ennent yeai by the count’d 
oi this Ait Union Inadvertently ive stated, m the 
last shi-Joiamf , that both the busts executed m 
Copeland’s ceramic statumv weie by Mi M (V.ldei 

Mat shall, It A , wliueas one of tlusc busts, that of 
f Emd the Pair and Good/ is by Mi Felix M, 
Milieu Me aie nssmed that Mi Millei will uaept 
this cxpiession ol om ugiet at having uumlontiou- 
ally altnbuled lus bcaultlul btbt to so distinguished 
an artist as Mi Calder Mai shall The two busEs 
stand honomubly side by side, and, while (lie 
jomigei sculpt oi maybe justly proud of the com- 
panionship in wlndi Ins w oi k is placed, the eeathi- 
uuoiuii may lejoire to know that them aie such Using 
membois of his giand ait as Mi jMillei. 

Tan Gu vims’ (Juimi-an Memorial in Maleiloo 
Place still looks pitiable as evui The " Hcmot ” 
and the thiee In ou/e seutues are enveloped m canvas 

The trophy of guns is formal and pooi as at the 
fust. The msciiptions and decorative (?) am^soiies 
have vanished— and so far it is well But, what is 
m contemplation P How much longer is a woik 
that ought to be a national honour, io continue to be 
a public disgrace? 

A Second Annual Exhibition in thl Hall 
of mv Paintliis’ Coxiuany is announced ly the 
able master of that coipoiation, Mi, Sowell, aud 
decai atom of every class am invited to send their 
woiks for exhibition, and also to appeal as candidates 
for an honoutablo recognition of their meats. Last 
year we expressed in strong tenns om hearty 
sympathy with the pioject that then wnsmungmatecl 
by Mr. Seuvell, and now w f c cordially Repeat om 
formet words. We ask foi every possible support 
foi All Sewell, and we desire to offer to that gentle 
man the utmost encouragement to persevere with 
his most excellent plans As before, also, wo now 
suggest to Mr Sewell that lie should associate with 

Ins pioposed exhibition a series of Ice Lures, which 
might convey lessons of vaned practical utility and 
interest to artist woikmen, to the employers of 
artist workmen also, and to their patrons 

The Proposed Fine Arc Gallery ac Man- 
phusieiu — -M e tegtefc to Imn that this pi eject is 
abandoned. The sum asked for was, wa piesume, 
loo largo , yet it is as a drop of water taken from a 
running stream, compared with the immense wealth 
ofi Manchester, and vast resources, Mr Fair- 

bairn, however, did his best: u the attempt, and 
not the deed, is in our power/* ami gratitude is 
none the less his due, because he has failed to awaken 

Ilia’ fellow citizens to a full consciousness* of the in- 
calculable vaitm of l\r scheme r He indeed* 

larg6 sfippoH, hqt,rt was ; insififidcnt, “ * < 1 

’ • 1 * , . ‘ . f 
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Mr Joseph Severn, the “veteian” aihst (foi 
so wo piesurae we may teini linn), has been ap- 
pointed Bntish Consul at Home, wheic lie was long 
a icstduit, altUough, we believe, many yearn ago 
lie was "the fuend of Keats,” and m Ins aims, it 
is said, tlie young poet died This is a giactful 
tnbute to Ait, and a well-tained compliment to a 
most meiitonous gentleman 
The Pugin Fund — We learn fiom the Guta 
that “the amonut lnthei to leceived on account of 
the Pugm Tiavelliug Fund lias usen to a little 
moie than £000 Weie the numerous aiclutcctmal 
societies spiead thioughout the land to join m the 
movement in a worthy spint, the fund would speedilv 
jeaeh a moieadequato figuie We should conceive 
£2,000 to be the minimum lequued woitlnly to 
cany out the project But many who ought to 
honoui the memory of Pugm ate vuy lukonaim m 
the cause ” 

Ain iNSTirUTF in New York -—We leain fiom 
the Biuhlei that "a ftesh impetus is about to be I 
given to the encouragement of Transatlantic ait by 1 
the election of a new establishment, to be teirrud 
the ‘Institute of Fine Aits/ in New Yoik The 
Dusseldoif collection, once the piopeity of Mi 
Bolter, foims the nucleus of the cnteipuse Mi II 
W Deiby, the piopnetor of the Bu^seldorf Fralkiv, 
as soon os it carnt into Ins possession, seeing that 
the present galleiy was inadequate to his pm pose, 
determined to devote his energies towards establish- 
ing the largest Ail-gallery hithei to attempted mtliafc 
liemispheie 

The Socteti for THEENCOURAorvn nt ch tiif 
Fine Am a proposes having a couvei&ttzioue m the 
Egyptian. Hall of the Mansion House m the month 
ot May, the Loid Mayoi having most couiteouslv 
allowed the use ot tins noble apaitmeut foi the pui- 
pose The gathenng cannot fail to he atli active 
Kegisiraiion of Designs — Fiom a letuin 
iccently made to the House of Commons, on the 
motion ot Mr Scbolefield, we leain that, during the 
last five yeuis, the sum of £S,4bS Da lias been 
leceived by the Itegisti ai foi “Ornamental Designs,” 
and £5,714 10 a, foi “Useful oi Non -ornamental 
Designs” The return shows the lespeetive sums 
paid undei the diffeieut classes of designs enieied 
foi legislation We obseive that, during the last j 
two years, the total amount leceived for "orna- 
mental” designs shows a consideiable mu ease ovei . 
the tin ee piecedmg years, aud a decrease, almost m 
equal proportion, m the sum paid for " useful or 
non-ornamental 11 designs, I 

“The Sr James’s Magazine” — Anewmaga-, 
zute under this title is amioumed, to be edited by 
Mrs S C, Hall It is undei stood to bo addressed ' 
" chiefly, though by no means exclusively, to the j 
women of a household and theie can be no doubt | 
that ai tides will be supplied by the best and most 
popular authois of the age and countiy Fiom the 
chaiacter of Mis Hall's writings, it may he assumed 
that the work will he of a high and genial charaetei, 
dealing stiongly but geneiously with the vaued sub- 
jects to he conbideied and discussed , while the intei- 
estiug and the amusing will he necessanly piomiuent, 
due regard will he had to matteis more substantial 
The JjOndon Stereoscope Company are, it 
is said, preparing an album foi presen tation to Her 
Majesty and the Prince Consort, to consist of sin 
bundled of the most distinguished men and women 
of her subjects Each pbi trait will be accompanied 
by an autograph A woik of deeper interest to the 
future it would bo difficult to conceive 
The Well at Cvwn pore,— 1 The ladies of India, 
with Lady Canning at the head of their committee, 

S oso to erect a monument over the too famous 
at Cawnpore Gilbert Scott* It, A,, has made 
designs for this work. 

The eate Mrs Jameson left m unfunded Ins- 
loiy of our Saviour , lady East lake .is now occupied 
m completing it for Messrs Longman. 

The Statue op Industry, published in the 
February Fart of the A it- Journal, h the woik ot 
"Mr” *and not “Mis” Thoinyeioft, to whom it 
was allotted. Our readers aie aware that both arc 
sculptors, and that each is eminent in the profession. 
It is pleasant to find them thus working together, 
happily and m perfect harmony) their productions 
being so nearly alike in character and in nieut, that 
it Is almost natural to umiak* the woik of the one 
foi that of the other. 
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A Manual or AIomtuental Brasses Wuh Two 
Handled lllustintions By the Kev Hi hut ia 
IIvinis, MA Published by J II AJiVirs 
pAiUvrn, O xfonl and London 

This goodly octavo volume, which is published 
“with the" sanction of the Oxfoid Architcctuial 
Society,” tortesponda in its geneuil style and tha- 
l ictui with the ieail} volumes of the Areh.uologieal 
Institute, when thej used to appeal undei the 
ampicrs of Mr Paakei It is scaicely necessary to 
add that the entne "getting up” of the work is un- 
exceptionable , noi is theie much more necessity 
for stating that mnnj ot the initiations ate old 
fi lends, who have found thou welcome Umg ago 
Mi PaiktJi always turns out his books in the best 
mannei, and he veiy geneially inhoduees into them 
woodcuts that have been published more than once 
befote Acfoidmgly, this manual of Mi Haines* 
fulfils, to the letter, these pievailmg conditions of 
Oxfoid publication The hook itself, indeed (though 
it doea not specif y that fact), is a second edition, 
vety consideiably enlaiged and iwpioved, ot a 
somewhat simiUi " manual ” wlnth appealed about 
twelve yeais ago. Mi ITaines Ins caiefulLy ami 
diligently collected all tho fresh inhumation beaung 
upon his subject, which hasbten biought to light 
smeo the publication of hia hist edition, and his 
woik now has attained to a moM satisfactory com- 
pleteness It contains, in addition to full infoini i- 
tion upon almost ever> point, a truly lenuukable 
" list ” of the monumental bmases winch yet l cm am 
m the British Isles This list is auanged m coun- 
ties, and it shows that not less than 3,200 mediceval 
Masses, with figuies, , and 1,200 mscuptious and 
fiagmentb aie known to be still m existence m this 
( ountiy It show s, also, both that inemouuls of this 
class have been recently executed in consideiable 
numbeis by living artists, and, on tho other hand, 
that valuable eaily brasses have not uncommonly 
been abstiacted fiom oui churches duung tho last 
iewyeaia The pnneipal drawback fiom the cx- 
t< Hence of Mt Haines’ volume, is Ins classification 
of the bv assess xn centimes, instead of auauguig them 
in acooidance with their several varieties of subjects 
Hus lftttei By stem of classification obviates a lepeated 
leeurrence to brasses of the same class, and it also 
earnes on the mteiestof the reader moie steadily by 
a continuous description of the sem.il membeis of a 
single gioup, ia their order of eki onologieo.1 sue- 
cession 

Amongst the most intei esting portion of Mi 
Haines’ volume is tho account which he gives of the 
comparatively recent disco veiy of bi asses in many 
paits of the continent of Europe, in addition to tho 
celebiated examples in Belgium These memonals 
aie chiefly found m Prussia, Poland, and Switzer- 
land, in some of the Gorman States, and m Denmark 
and Sweden, aud they are always vvoithy of atten- 
tive consideration hut veiy few examples have 
been noticed m Southern Europe^ while, xn the 
Noith, this species of momouai evidently enjoyed a 
decided popularity We observe with much satis- 
faction that Mr W II, J, Weale, of Bruges, is pie- 
paung for publication in England an lllustiated 
tiextise on the monumental bi asses, and, also, the 
mewed atone slabs of Nov them Eui ope 

It is pleasant, at tho piesont time, when arclneo- 
logv is no longer a study of lecent mtioduction, to 
find that such a woik as that of Mr. Hames should 
make its appeaiance, foi brasses have ever been 
the delight of aiehmologiets m the first days of thou 
zeal for medneval ait, and, accordingly, while we 
infer from Mr names* woik that the brass-rubbing 
sentiment still flourishes as vigorously as ever, it 
follows that we may assume the lanks of ai oncolo- 
gists to receive continually fresh accessions to then 
strength. It is true, indeed, that m some few in- 
stances the love of these engiaven plates of the olden 
time never languishes, and that there are veterans as 
well as recruits who will hail Mi, Haines' book with 
cordial gratification Brasses, however, are gene- 
i ally m especial favoui with young archmoiogists , j 
and, since atchmology is so valuable a study, we I 
rejoice to discern in tins new "Manual of Brasses” 
clnuaetenstie tokens that mcluoology Is popular as 
ever 

Mr, Haines 1 manual will be found eminently l 
useful by even student of English history, by all 
artiste also, and, indeed, by every individual who 
nlay desire to It now tho personal memoirs of our 
predecessors, by whom, m past centimes, this Eng- i 
land of ours was inhabited With a minutely exact. ! 
record of all that may tend to elucidate the history 
of bi asses themselves, jtfr, Haines hue associated' 
much that by ieady inference applies to the men 
who produced these memorials, us wall os to the- 
map and, worn^n ’whose memories they 
to pm petwito Th& (wA* weaves to f&bsfc vmidjhlbt 


Aid fiom the wood-cuts, all of them (withaveiy 
tew exceptions) fimn the skilful and exponent ed 
Imml of Mi It B Uttiug, whose name is so closely 
connected with this class ot wood engiavmg Many 
of tho illustrations aie repeated from tbo iotmei 
edition of tho woik ibelf, manyothois aie new, 
but the nuiht impoitant evumplca, upwauU of thirty 
m mmibei, have been obt lined fiom Mi Boutell’s 
works on bi asses, though Mr II ants gives no inti- 
mation that such is the tact, nor does lie even allude, 
except m tho slightest mantlet, to tho publications 
of that gentleman, to which he evidently is so 
gi early mdebttd 

\V r e cannot omit to notice the cme with which 
Art II tines duects attention to the slabs that li ive 
been di spoiled of then houses These siUut wit- 
nesses to saenh gious spoliation ptove that the nuna- 
bot of bi asses th it have been "lost,” is fully equal 
to that of the existing spu linens The indents cut 
upon the faces ot these alab-s aie frequently both 
emious and mtci eating, since they show many in- 
stances oi the outlines of compositions, ot which 
then, ftie no similai examples known to be m 

cm M limit 


A TurAiisu on Wood Engiixving, IIistortcvl 
ami i'KAUicutf with up w aids of 3 hree Hun- 
ched Illuatiations engraved on Wood. By 
John Jackson The Histoneal Poition by 
W A Chaiio Second Edition, with a New 
Chaptei on the Artists of the Fiesent Dm By 
ILi,nr\ G Bohn, and One Huudred and Forty - 
five additional Wood Lngmv lugs. Fubhahcd 
by II (i Bohn, London 


Engi a\ mg on wood has now become a portion of 
the Ait- constitution, so to speak, of the countiy, — 
and u veiy impoitant pait too tho numbei of pel- 
sons whose talent and Inborn it calls into inqui- 
sition, either as at lists, engraveis, oi punters, 
would, if Mimtned up, foim no lneonsideiable 
amount Even the prepauition of the raw mate** 
nal, the wood blocks, has become a distinct trade, 
while some hundieda of tons weight of box- wood aie 
annually mipoi ted into this countiy, chiefly fiom 
Amenca aud Tuikey, to supply the demands of the 
draughtsmen. When AH Jackson biought out the 
hist edition of his valuable woik, moie than twenty 
years ago, he could little have anticipated the ex- 
tent to which Ins art would be applied xutbm so 
cornpaiativoly a shoit space of time 

A moie fitting oppoituinty, therefoie, than tho 
present for repubh&hmg this admirable and com- 
prehensive fcieatne could not be , and Mi Bohn has 
done good service to Ait, by obtaining the copyught 
and wood blocks fiom Mi, Mason daekaon— hiniatlf 
an eminent engraver on wood, and. sou of the 
ong* rial piopnetor of the woilv— and le-issmug it, 
for the earhex edition has long been out of print, 
and is very raiely to be met with. 

A bud histoiy of the ait of wood engiavmg 
appealed m some of the veiy eaiheafc numbers of 
our Journal, in the year 1839 thene p&peisweie 
followed two or three months attei waids by a long 
notice of All JaekeoiVs work, which then hret cam a 
into our hands It would be quite superfluous to 
oflln now any comment on a volume which, foi its 
ample, aecuiato, and comptehensive inhumation, 
has always been r eg aided as a standard lnstoiv of 
the subject discussed m its pages To the number 
of lllusnations that ongmaUy appeared, Mr Bohn, 
has added seventy -live, to supply uefioiencies which, 
he considered might be advantageously filled, and 
has appended a few lines, when necesoaiy, by way 
of description 

Xu the chapter devoted to the artists of the pre- 
sent duv, little else ia attempted than the mtuiaua- 
tion of riunieious specimens of then works, bonowed 
fiom the various illustrated books wbiuk have been 
published during tho lust twenty years, or thmo- 
abouts those examples aio accompanied by the 
I names of the engiams, with a reference to the 
! dtfleiont books m which they have been engaged. 

At the end ot the. chapter is what professes to be 
lists of « Pointers who occasion ally draw upon 
wood,” of 4i Professional diaughtBmon on wood,” 
aud of u Engravers on wood uqt before mentioned 
but our own experience and practical knowledge of 
these matters compel us to state that these lists nto 
veiy imperfect) many names mo altogether omitted 
which ought to bo there— for Instance, M essie, < 
Hicholls, and Alessrs Lutterworth and Heath, 
.gravers whoso "works will boar comparveon with 
most of the artists computed in Air, B chit’s lists j 
the former is a long established { ‘ firm*” the la tier - 
Is of more icuent date ; but iA both cases Urn pages 

i of the Ai ^Journal beat good evidence of tofir 

' skill > > » ’ f . > , 

Com paling the produchons of the wood engraTcrs 
oi M pxeseot hay Wh those;, of whom Jackson 
'makes mention, it is aatisfAMwy to .kuow that the 
yarfi|)^.hut dbteubrated in to $lighfccBt degree ; m 
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pome ic&petfca, as in JamEcape, it lias unquestion- 
ably adumced , and this because the diaughtbinen 
on wood aie bettei aitiats than those of a quaiter 
of a centuiy ago, and know bettei what the en- 
ginvei requnes Moie depends on the diaughtsman 
than the uninitiated me awme of, we have often 
seen drawings \eiy carefully made on the wood 
which would not “cut” well, foi a peculiar stjle 
of pencilling is nccessan to pioduce an effective 
engiaung, aud this is to be attained only after 
considerable piaetiee, Cci tamly there is m the 
piesenfcdav no lack of encouiagement both foi the 
aitistand the engiavui, foi nevei was theio such a 
demand lor both, whether their kbouis aie devoted 
to illustiato a pennj penodical oi a costly \olume 
of standard hterafcuie. 

Attempts have been made of late to apply photo- 
graphy to wood, and thus supeisede the penciL of 
the aitisfc, but lutheito they have failed for any 
really practical pm nose , and we do not see how it 
could be successfully adopted, inasmuch as there 
must be in a photographic pictuio the absence of 
that peculiar manipulation absolutely indispensable 
to the eu gravei. We will not go so far as to say 
that a subject thus tiansfeired to tho block would 
not 14 cut, but it would bo most ineffective, and 
very unlike a good wood engraving The ment 
that belongs to Mr. Bohn in the editing this woik is, 
us oui readers will readily believo, \ eiy considerable. 

Thu Downs Dfns o’ Yarrow Illustrated by 
J Noel Pajcon, It S.A Published by the 
Itoyal Association foi the Piomotion of the 
Pine Arts m Scotland, Edmbuigli. 

The society which has put forth this wotk has 
latterly adopted the plan of piesentmg to its sub- 
scriber a senes of engravings bound into a volume, 
Instead of a single luge print, such as is usually 
given to the mambas of othei and sirmlai societies 
Tiue, also, to its stuctly national diameter, it 
chooses Scottish pictures and Scottish subjects , ) of, 
Bometunes, ag we Iliad here, calls in the aid of the 
Southerner's graving- tools. The six pictures en- 
giaved in this volume weie, as ive have elsewhere 
stated, a commission to Mi Pufon, and formed tho 
puneipal puzp m the last year’s distubution. The 
old Border ballad ^thoy illusfci ate is very populai m 
the Noith, and oftus 6<neral good pictorial “ situa- 
tions, of which the artist has availed himself with 
the skill and talent that have given him so high and 
well-descn ed a reputation, — though we do not think 
Mx. Paton’s strength lies m eiu h subjects as these ; 
he is raoie of an imaginative paintei than one who has 
made this kmd of historical qem o hie practice. The 
fh at plate, engiavod by It C.Bell, andmhei heavilj , 
represents tho quarrel there is considciable spirit 
m the geneial arrangement of the principal group, 
aud much chai actor m their faces , but the subject 
is too much ciowded in eveiy way to be eiieotive 
The, next is the parting of the knight from his wifo 
in the courtyard of his castle he has mounted his 
horse to lide to the place of combat m tho “Dens 
o jjriow,” and embraces tendeiiy hei he is never 
to ^see again; the pow of this group- figmes and 
animals, for two noble hounds mo among them — is 
yciy easy and natural, and the sentiment of the sub- 
ject ia truly felt; the plate is carefully engraved 
bylmmb Stocks, A It. A, The third plate, engraved 
by the same hand, ropresonta the lady watching foi 
the return of her husband, m a recessed window of 
her bed- chamber . the subject is rich from the 
accessories and ornamental furniture , but Mr Baton 
has certainly violated the principles of composition, 
by placing the dog, at ifs full-length, in the foib- 
' gioumlj at a right angle with the figure and with 
the lines of the locess The fourth plate, engraved 
by 0, W. Sharpe, discloses the combat, in whioh 
treachery overcomes valour, and the bravo knight, 
ate killing or disabling a number of, his foes, is 
stabbed from behind, Notwithstanding tho spirit 
; infused into this subject, its action is too melo- 
dramatic to be dignified. The fifth plate represents 
a group of figures, among whom is the wife, mourn-- 
pg over the knight's dead body on tho field of 
battle j it is engraved by 0, W, Sharpe, but whether 
owing to Ins translation of the picture, or to the 
painter' s method of arranging the light and shade, 
the print is most ineffective, nowheieean the me 
rest on a single passage. The last plate, engraved 
by 1. Stocks, is the gem of the whole, the knight 
and ins lady, both dead, aro lying side by side on 
a temporary bier, which, their rotameis bem home- 
wards on the shoulder. The picture breathes a 
deeply solemn and fine poetical feeling the slow 
maim of the strong-limbed beaters, the weeping 
followers, the uderiess chargor with Ins head earth- 
wards, the landscape dimmed by evening twilight, 
show that a poet-painter’s mind was nt woik on tho 
, theme, it is evidently One whioh the artist/efc, and 
auccesshvks, thoieforo , & necessary result. „ 


India anti High Asia By Hermann, Adotpiie, 
and liouEiu Du Sciilagintweii Published 
by Turns in & Co, London, F. A Broujc- 
HAua, Leipzig 

In the month of August, 1859, we directed the 
attention of our leaders to this woik, then prepar- 
ing foi publication, Some idea of its chaiacter, 
importance, and magnitude may be formed fiom 
the contents of the title-page — “ Jiesults of a 
Scientific Mission to India and High Asm, by Her- 
mann, Adolphe, and Boboib Do Schlagmtweit , 
undertaken between the jears 1854 and 1858, by 
oidei of the Couifc of Directors of the Honouiable 
East India Company The woik will consist of 
Nine "Volumes of cuientifio Text, and of an Atlas in 
Three Volumes Folio, containing Yiews and Mups, 
with explanatory Lettei -press 11 
Amoie detailed deBcnption of this last literal y 
and artistic undei taking was given in our piewous 
notice. We aie induced to refei to the woik again 
fiom oui having just received from the Geiman pub- 
lishers seunal specimens of the foithconnng punts, 
winch aie executed on a large scale, and, so fai as 
we lemeniber, are exact fac-similes of the thawings 
submitted to our inspection by the two surviving bi ci- 
thern, when they visited London m 1859 , Adolphe 
was assassinated on his tiavols, by a tube of 
baibarous Asiatics Much of tho seenerj lepiesented 
in these views is of the grandest character towel- 
ing mountains of moie than. Alpine height erosvned 
with snow, vast mnges of hills wild, solitary, and 
almost veiduieless , deep, rocky ravines, fit lnding- 
places foi beasts ot prey, Othei pictures, howevei, 
iia\e a unlived and pleasant aspect lulls and 
valleys partially clothed with trees, and a narrow 
uvei, peihaps, winding Us way though the hollow , 
small, tiauquil lakes, not unlike some of our own 
IVehh and Scotch, except that they hek tho rich 
foliage winch so ofton giaces tho hitter, and gues 
beauty and colom to them One view repiesents n 
singular suspension foot-bridge of cane, Btretched 
across a wide liver, the banks of which, on either 
side, me coieied with goodly trees that sene to sus- 
tain the passage-way , anothei view, “The lunula 
Itange, in the Nignlis," might \eiy well pass for a 
home-scene in Wales, oi the mountain, counties of 
the noith of England, while here and there is a 
town standing on a drj, sandy plam, backed by i 
lofty hills, on whose distant summits are visible the 
walls and towers of edifices which have tho appear- 
ance of ancient baronial castles of Europe Such 
me the vaued contents of the portfolio now at oui 
side. 

These pants aio executed, some m tinted htho- 
giaphj — they can scarcely he called chromo-litho- 
giaphs— aud some, tho majoi pait, are printed in 
oils, Tho woik, when completed, will form a mag- 
nificent record of tnnels, and a most valuable addi- 
tion to the geographical, scientific, and statistical 
histoiy of the quaiter of the woild to whioh it 
icfers. A publication of this extent and character 
could only have been pioduced under such patron- 
age, and with such suppoifc as it has received both 
at home aud abroad. 

The Standard Library Atlas or Classical 
Gteograrht, Completed to tho Present State 
of Knowledge. Published by H, (L Boiin, 
London, 

The members of the College of Preceptors, and 
indeed eveiy ono engaged in oducational work, 

1 must welcome the appearance of this oheap, con- 
venient, and clearly-ongiaved atlas of the countries 
I known to the ancients. But its utility is not limited 
to teachers ; for there arc fewreadeia of the history 
j and literature of the Gieeks, Homans, and other 
| nations long passed away, who have not felt the 
pressing want of such a “handy 0 work of re- 
ference as this, It contains twenty-two maps of 
1 countnes known under the titles they bear m classic 
history, with a copious index giving the latitude 
and longitude of every place named therein, 

Hgqd’s Own; or, Laughter prom Year to 
Tear Being a furthei Collection of his Wit 
and Humour, with a Preface by his Son. Second 
Senes Published by E, Moxon & Go,* London, 

We welcome this Second Senes of Hood's inimitable 
writings mnd humorous designs with unqualified 
satisfaction The son is Hot only hereby honouring 
the genius and the memory of his worthy father, 
but he is ako conferring a benefit on the public m 
general, w thus giving them, in something hko a 
collected foim, what has hitherto, been scattered 
over a groat Variety 0 f publications., Quite true U 
{he remark of the younger Hood, -teho, by th<my> ’ 
mheuts note little o! the Mlmr’s 

although fhpmaS Hood has bceh dead fifteen yenm 
his tanvb instead of dying fyit, is on fye increase $ J. 


indeed, time has lather added to than obscured his 
popuhuity, and hia wutings fiud an ever increasing 
cucle of leadeis m Englanil , while, m Araeuca, he 
is almost bettei known than m his own coimtiy ” 
This is only what was to be expected, since “Tom 
Hood,” as he v as familial ly called, wiote the greatei 
part of hiB woiks, a gen eiation has ausen, who, m 
tlien childish day <5, scaicel) know him, and hence, 
with tho progiess of time, comes a widei circle of 
popularity, which these re-publicatioim will greatly 
aid in extending The collected woi ks of Hood w ill 
one day become stundaid books of English literature 
of a class almost unique 


The LrorAD or S r Sw 1 1 uin A Ithj me foi Itamj 
AVeuthei "With twelve Illustiations by John 
Fafd, K iS A Tubhuhed bj II ami lion, Adams, 
and Co , London , J Mlnzils, Edinburgh. 

Wo seaicely know whether tho poem oi the lllus- 
tiations, whuh aie heio muted, have aflouled us 
moie amusement, The autlioi of the formei has 
tiansfened his hero from the episcopal city of Win- 
cliestei , his usual lesulenco, as histoiy sajs, to a 
tempoiaiy dwelling on tho banks of the Dee, It is 
summei time, andeveij uvei and stieamletis diied 
up. St Swithm is a“dioughty saint,” and can 
piocuie no watei to miv his giog, but hearing that 
the abbot of a neiglibounng priory has some in his 
well-stoied fish-ponds, he sendb to beg a butt-full 
to “fill his tuba aud pails ” — 

“ ‘ fet fowHhtn,’ i oared tho abbot, 

‘ I io on the dnuiten rogue 1 
Daic? he pmpose to diaui my prnul, 
lint he may sw lg lus giog 1 * 1 

Tho refusal evokes St S with in’ a width , so he works 
some magic spell which brings down tori exits of ram 
over the whole locality The deluge destiojs the 
abbot’s stately towel, lieeb the “ trout and perch" 
fiom then imprisonment, carries away his flocks 
and heids, ami, finally, sends the holy but seltmli 
owner of all these good things floating helplessly 
down the roaring flood, “peiohed on a cole of hay ” 
Theie is an excellent moral tacked on to the end of 
the dioll Btory, First, a warning against lntempm- 
anee, by exhibiting its bittei fiuits , next, a lesson 
is read to the selfish and the chuihuh , and, lastly, 
a word ot advice is given upon that Ohnstian virtue, 
charity, in the estimate we foim of the charactei ot 
othei s — 

“ Before «e judge our neighbours cause, 

I list let us look within , 

Pu chance we bin hour in om lieai fc 
komt, secict, dulling sin 

“ Some pleasant and congenial vlco 
Wo nmsL as fondly then., 

As tho abbot mused Ills favouilfo hhh, 

Aud spumed St Swlthm's. pi ay ci ” 

Tlieie is^ a quiet humour, altogether fico fiom 
vulgarity, In Mi, Fued's diawing& which is most 
entertaining , and looking at them as ai tistic woiks, 
we cannot but speak of them highly The hontib- 
piece, repiesentmg a poor woman weeping be&ido 
her husband, who lies by the roadside m a state of 
helpless intoxication, is an admirable picture, full 
of instruction . Tho lilustiations am of considerable 
size, and are printed m hthogiaphy* They have 
been very carefully transferred to tho stones by 
Mr C, Sohachei . 

SiiAickpERE ins Birthplace and its Neioh- 
' B y JoHN H. Wish, Illustrated 

^ ^ Published by feMiTir, Elder, 
And Co., London.j 

This is something moie than a mere topographical 
history of Shnkspoie's buthplaca, — we adopt the 
authoi’s orthography of tho poet’s name, and not 
that we aie accustomed to use, —and it certainly 
merits, m the way of introduction, moie than the 
modesty of Mr. Wm has peinutted him to aaym 
the opening chapter, « The mm of this little book 
is not very high; but if it will, in some measure, 
lake away the reproach of meagrenees from the 
handbooks to Stmtfoid, and throw eomh little light 
on the text of Shakspere, by giving tho reader a 
better idea of the land wheie tho pout lived, I shall 
be very well content," 

Independenay of wlmt tho writer tells us about 
btratford, ho unfolds m n pleasant, simple manner 
what we may atsnme to be a picture of fehakBpere’s 
mma and habits as developed in certain expressions 
and passages throughout his writings* sonnets as 
well ns drains^, and explains phrases and words 
peculiar to the county of WftrwftlisMre, whioh are 
also to be found Uierem. As m tTitotae of what 
the most distiuguishcd commentators have put forth, 
mted Wpi fflBfth, Aat is Mr. "Wiaa’s 5wn, this 
story of Stratford and Shakspere will ho road with 
pleasmu and profit by those who have neither leisin e 
to dig est mor e qhhoratb doinmenis. 
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coiner of a sequesteied dell The exterior, a view uig upon a laised platfoi m, both cut out of the 



of which is given above, presents us with a simply 
niched dooi way at the bottom of the rough cliff, 

; with an niched window on the left, and a little 
i square opening between, which looks like the little 
! squaie window of a recluse Internally we find the 
ceil sculptmed into the fashion of a little chapel, 
with a gioined ceiling, the gi tuning shafts and ribs 
well enough designed, but lather uidcly executed 
Thcie is a semi-octagonal apsidal lecesa at the east 
end, in winch the altar stands, a piscina and a 










lock, tlieie ate little inches m the walls, and a 
stone seat all loutul * 

There is another hermitage of tkiee cells at 
Wetheral, ueai Carlisle, called Wetheial Safeguard, 
or LSt Constantine’s Celia — Wetheral Prioiy was de- 
dicated to St Constantine, and this hermitage seems 
to have belonged to the pirory U is not far ftom 
Wetheral Priory, in the hue of a rock standing 
100 feet pei pen die ul ally out of the nvei Edeu, which 
washes its base, the hill using seveml bundled feet 


ciedence and stone seat in the north wall, a row of higliei still above this loeley esempment. The hci- 


! sculptured heads m the south wall, and a grave stone 
in the middle of the floor This chapel appeals to 


London, April 1, Isei 

THE HERMITS AND RECLUSES 
OE THE MIDDLE AGES 

BY THE EEV. EDWAItD L. CUTTS, B A 


K e have already said r j 
that the habitations ot * 
all the solitaires, both | 
those of Hermits and 
those of the striclci Re- 
cluses, weic alike m 
many lespects, and that 
they are all indiffer- 
ently called Henmt- 
fAjrgA ages Bctoie we pio- 

ceed t° duectoui attention more exclu- 
siyely to the recluses, then habitations, 
vml an ^ uianuers of life, we will lay befoie 
the reader a few examples of heimitages 
$r w'hich may — some of them — have been the 
abode of lecluses, though the majority of 
them were moie probably inhabited by hcimits : 
These still exist, because they were hewn out of the 
living rock, while those which were meie bowers, 
oi huts, or timbei houses, have perished by time 
There are, it is true, ancient hermitages, built of 
stone, still standing, both in England and on the 
continent of Europe, but wc aie not m a position 
to give the reader any definite description of them 
At Cratchfie, near Winsler, rn Derbyshire, m a 
wild and inaccessible situation, there is a cell hewn 
out of the rock, 13 feet long, and 1 1 wide, by 9 feet 
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have been also the heimit’s living room The view 


nntage is at a height of 40 ieet from the rtvei, and 
tan only be approached from above by a narrow aud 
difficult path dow n the face of the precipice It eon - 
sistsof tinee square cells, close together, about 10 leet 
squaie, and S feet high , each with a shoifc passage 
leading to it, which luci eases its total length to 
about 20 feet These passages communicate with a 
little platform of lorkm tiont of the cells At a 
lowei level than this plattorm, by about 7 feet, 
thcie is a nanow gnlleiy, built up ot masonry, the 
dooi to the her milage is at one end of it, so that 
access to the cells can only be obtained by menus of 
a ladder fiom this gallery to the platform of rock 
7 feet above it In the fiout of the galleiy aie 
tinee windows, opposite to the three cells, to give 
them light, aud owe chimney An engraving w ilL he 
found rn Hutdimsons " History ot Cumberland,” 
vol i p 100, which shows the picturesque scene — 
the rocky hill-side, with the liver washing round its 
base, nnd the three windows of the hermitage, half 
way up, peeping through the foliage, there is also a 
(dieful plan of the cells in the lettei -press 

A chapel, and a range of rooms — which com- 
' muincate with one another, and form a tolerably 
commodious house of two Boors — aie excavated out 
of a locky lull-side, called Blackstone Rock, which 
foims the* bank of the Severn, near Bewdley, Wor- 
cestershire A view of the extenor of the rock, and a 
plan and sections of the chambers, aie given both m 
Stukeley’s “ Ituieramm Cm loaum,” pis 13 and 14, 


of the exterior, and of the interior and giound and m Nash’s ** History of Worcestershire,” vol li 
plan, me from Cai lei’s ” Ancient Aichitectur e/’ p 43 


pi Evil Theie is nnotkei heumtage, whose chapel 
is very similai to this, at Waikwoith It is half- 
way up the cliff, on one side of a deep romantic 
valley, through which runs the nvei Coquet, ovei- 
Uuug with woods* The chapel is hewn out of the 
lock, IS feet long, by wide, with a little enti&ncc- 
porch on the south, also hewn in the lock , and, oil 
the fuither side, a long, nanow apartment, with a 


At Lenton, neai Nottinghain, iheie 13 a chapel 
and a range of cells excavated out of the face of a 
semrcirculai sweep of rock, which ciops out on the 
bank of the urn Eerie The liver winds round 
the othei semicircle, leaving a space of greensward 
between the rock and the river, upon which the 
cells open. Now, the whole place is enclosed, and 
used as a public garden and bowling-green, its 


small allai at the east end, and a window looking original features being, , however, preserved vutli a 


upon the chapel altai, This long apartment was 
probably the hei mit’s living room, but when the 


praiseworthy appreciation of their interest In 
former days this hermitage was just within the verge 




Rxvmion in w or st. nouaiiT’s chapel, rnaresboeodgh 

high j at its east end it has an altar of the living 
rock, and over it a crucifix is sculptured out of the 
rod-wall t 

St Robert’s Chapel, A ICnaresborough, Yorkshire, 
is a very excellent example of a hermitage X It is 
hewn out of the rock, at the bottom of a dill* in the 

* Art Journal* Ian 1SQ0, p. tl* 
f Engraved hi Cuta** “Ancient Architecture,’ 1 pi. 12, 
i Eugene Aram’s famous murder v as perpeti feted ivHIu ft 
it. See Sir E. 1*. Balwer’s description Of the scene in his 
w Eugene A\$m f1 , ' 


I Earls of Northumhei lan d endowed the hermitage of the park of the loyal castle ot Nottingham j it was 

doubtless screened by the trees of the park , and its 

© inmates might pace lo and fro on their secluded 

grass plot, fenced m by the rock and the rivet from 
j eveiy intruding foot, and yetm full view of the walls 
and towei s ot the castle, with the royal banner 
waving from its keep, and catch a glimpse of the 
populous borough, and see the parties of knights 
and ladies prance over the level meadows which 
sti etched out to the neighbour mg Trent like a greeu 
carpet, embroidered in spring and autumn by the 
purple crocus, which grows wild there in myriads, 
Stukelcy, iu his “ Itmerarium Curioemn,” pi 39, 
gives a view and ground plan of these curious cells. 
Cm ter also figmes them in his “Ancient Archi- 
tecture,” pi 12, and gives details of a Norman 
shaft and arch in the chapel. 

Before we take a final leave of these berihUs and 
mi 0 CM> VLAN OF t.T, ROBMU’s ci UPtL. their picturesque habitations, let us call to mmd 

for a chantry priest, the priest seemB to have lived Spenser’s description of a typical hermit and hur- 
ra a small house, with a garden attached, at the foot nntage, while the originals still lingered m the 
of the cliff The chapel is groined, and has Gothic living memory of the people f— 
windows, veiy like that at Knaioaborough. A « At length they chaunafc to meqt upon tho way 
minute description of tins hermitage, and of the An aged sire, in long iblacL© v cedes jyelad* ' , 
uuuu.iv uwuip u « ’ -n s Ilia feet all bare, ills beard at! lomrte gray, 

legend connected with rfc, is given m a poem ealltd ^nd t, y his be) this booku he hanging had j 

“The History of vV ark worth (4 to i n5), auu ul a Sober bo soemde, ami vary sagely sud r 

letter ia Grose’s “ Antiquities,” vol in A view of Ami to tho ground his eyes were lowly bent, 

tk exterioi, showing' its p.ctu.^pe s.tuat.on and 1 * * 

a ground plan of the chapel and its appurtenances, And often imoclcfc his bresfc as oue that did peponh 
will be found m Heine’s “Antiquities of Great u fi G duro the height saluted, Uniting tow* ’ * 
Britain/ pi C J. I . Who ra tie him qAted,,a's that commons wjiS ^ 

There rs a little cell or oratory, called the her- 1 And attet asked mm l£h<?d}d km* « 
milage, cut out of the face of a rook near Dale 0*atrp*jfriid7*^ 1 / 

Abbev, Derbyshire, On the south side are the door — "■ ; 
and three windows ; at The east end, an altar stand- See vRW 


for a chantry priest, the priest seems to have lived 
na a small house, with a garden attached, at the foot 
of the cliff The chapel it groined, and has Gothic 
windows, very like that at Rnaioaborouglu A 
minute description of tins hermitage, and of the 
legend connected with it, is given m a poem called 
“ The History of Warkworth” (4to 1775), and in a 
letter in Grose’s “ Antiquities,” vol m A view of 
the exterior, showing' its p.ctuie^que situation, and 
a ground plan of the chapel and it? appurtenances, 
will be found m Heine’s “ Antiquities of Great 
Britain/’ pi 9, , 

There is a little cell or oratory, called the her- 
mitage, cut out of the face of a look near Dale 
Abbey, Derbyshire On the south side are the door 
aud three windows ; dt the east end, an altar stand- 
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c Ali ' my dear sonne,' quoth lie, 1 Inm should, alas ' 
frilly* old wan, tliafc lives in hidden cell, 

Balding his beailts all d iy foi his ti espis, 
lidtngs ot vai and vmldl} tiouble tell? 

"With holj tathci sits not with such things to inell *f 

* 1r 

Ounth then that aged man, ‘the waj to wm 
Is wisely to advise Now d iy is spent, 

Tlierafoie with mu >e may taRo tip >om in 
1 cn tills same night ’ The knight was well content , 
ho with that godl> lather to his home lie went 

« A little lowly hermitage it was, 

Down m a dale, haid liy a ioi est's side, 

Pal fiom resoit ot people tint did pivj 
In tiaveill to and hoe, n little w>de 
Thcie was an holv cliappcll edifrde, 

Wherein the hermit? dewl> wont to ‘•ay 
His holy things, each mome and tv enlyrte, 

Ileichy a christall stioame did gontly plaj , 

Which fiom a saciul tountaiue welled loi'h alwaj 

“ Armed theie, the little home they fill , 

Ne iaol- tor entertainment wliei e none was , 

Rost is their least, and all thing-, at then will , 

The noblest mind the best contentment has 
With tah dlscouiSL the evening so the} pas , 
tor that old man of pleasing wouls had store, 

And well could file his tongue as smooth as gins. 

He told of saintis and popos, and ovormoio 
lie strowd an A\e Maiy after vnd before " j 

faery Queen, i 1, 29, 33, 34, 35, 

And turn we piocecd to speak more paiticulaily 
of the recluses The old legends tell ns that John 
the Hermit, the contcmpoiaiy of Si Anthony, 
would hold communication with no man e\oept 
though the window of his cell $ But the lecluses 
of more modem days iveic not content to quote 
John the Egyptian as their foundei As the Cai- 
mclite fnais'clmmed Elijah, so the leclnses, at least 
the female leclnses, looked lip to Judith as the 
foundiesa of then mode of life, and pationess of 
their order* 

Mabillon tells us that the fust who made any 
formal rule for iceiuses was one Grimlac, who lived 
about 000 a D The principal legulatious of his rule 
aie, that the candidate for leclusion, if a monk, should 

* Simple t Meddle 

f Since the above was mitten, the miter has had an 
oppoitunity of visiting a hamitiga vciy like those at 
Waikworth, Wetheral, Bcwdlcy, and Lonton, still in use 
and habitation It is in the parish ot Dimay, neai Mantes, 
a piotty little town on the railway between Rouen and 
Tails Nmiiy at the top of a vine-clad lull, on the noith 
Of tlio valley of the Seine, in winch Mantes is situated, a 
low face of lock ctops out In this rock have been ex- 
cavated a ehupel, a saciisty, and a living-ioom foi the 
heirmt, and the piosent hermit has had a long lofectoiy 
added to his establishment, in which to givo his annual 
dinner to the people w ho enmo here, one dajr In tlio yeni, 
mconsideiablQ numbeis,on pilgi image. Tlio cliapol difleis 
fiom those wlilch w? have desonbal in the text, In being 
laigoi and i udei , it Is so wide that Its lochy loot is sup- 
ported by two rows of rudo pillars, left standing fm that 
pm pose by the excavntois Theio is an oltai at the east 
end At the west end is a icpicsentatlon of the entomb- 
ment, thefigmo of oiu Lord, lying as if It lmd become 
ligkl in the midst oi the wiithiug ot his agony, is not w itli- 
out a rude foi co of expression On o of the gi oup of iigm es 
standing about the tomb, Ins a late thil teouth century 
head of a saint placed upon the body of a Roman soldi m 
of tho Renaissance There is a grave-stone with an incised 
cross and inscription beside tho tomb \ and in tho ruche on 
the north side is a iccumbenfc monumental efligy of stone, 
with the head npd hands m white gloved pottery* But 
whether these tilings weie originally placed In the hemnL ! 
age, or wliei her they aie waifs and shays fiom neighbour- 
ing churches, brought hero as to an ecclesiastical peep- 
show, it is hard to determine , the profusion of other 
Inoongmom odds and ends of ecclesiastical i olios and 
fineries, with which tho whole place H tuinished, inclines 
one to the latter qonjectuio, There is a boll tuiret built 
on tho rook oyeriho chapel, and a chimney peeps through 
the hill-sule, over the saorlsty fhaplaco The piatfoim m 
frbnt of the hermitage Is walled in, and thcie is a little 
garden on tho hill above The cuidof Llnmy performs 
service here on certain days m the year The hermit, will 
disappoint those who desire to see a modern example of 

‘♦An aged she, in long blaok weedes yclad, 

< His feat all bare, his heard all hoarle giay " 

He is au aged sire, seventy-four years old; hut for the 
rest, he U simply a little, withered, old Fiench peasant, m 
a blue blouse awl wooden sabots* lie passes his days here 
m solitude, unless whert a rave party of visitors ring athis 
little bell, and, after due inspection through his grille, are 
admitted to peop about’ his chapol and his grotto, and to 
share his fine view of the valley shut in by vine clad hills, 
and the Seine winding through the flat meadows, and the 
clean, pjoity town ot Mantes le joho in the middle, with 
its long bridge and its catlipdrabjiks churoh "Whether he 
*. pends his time 

(i Bidding h is beades all (lay for his trospas,*’ 

we did pot inquire i but ha find? the hours lonely The 
good curd of Lunay wishes him to sleep in his hermitage, 
but, like the hoimU-prlost of Warksmth,he prefers sleep- 
ing in the village at the foot of tho hilt 

# One of tlio little hermitages i epi asented in the Cdmpo 
Eanto* seues of paintings of the old Egyptian llormlfc 
Saints (engraved in Mrs* Jameson’s " Legends of the 
MonaMip Orders *’) has a little grated window, through 
Which the hermit n ithiu (probably this John) is talking 

f with another Outside- 


mgmiy Ins intention a yeai befoiehand, and din mg the 
mteival should continue to live among his bicthien 
if not already a monk, the peuod of piobation was 
doubled The leave of the bishop ot the diocese was to 
he lust obtained, and if the candidate weie a monk, 
th e leave o f his abbot and convent also "When he had 
enteied his cell the bishop was to put his seal upon 
the dooi, which was nevei n«am to be opened unless 
ioi the help of the iccluse m tune of sickness oi on 
the approach of death Successive councilb published 
canons to le^ulate tins kind of life That of Millo, 
m 6D2, repeats ju substance the iule of Gnmlac 
That of Erankfoit, in 787, lefeis to the leeluses 
The sjnod of Bichaid de Ja 'VV'ieh, Bishop of Chi- 
chestei, Ai) 1310, makes some canons concerning 
them ** Also vve oidam to lecluses that they shall 
not iecei\e oi keep any peison m then houses con- 
cerning whom any smistei suspicion might aiisc 
Also that they have nanow and piopu windows, 
and we peimit them to have seciet communication 
I with those pei sons only whose gravity and honesty 
do not admit of suspicion ”* 

Tow aids the end of the twelfth centuiy aiulc foi 
anchontes was wntten by Bishop Bichard Pooiei 
of Chichester, and afteiwauls of Salisbmy, who 
died a i) 1237, wdnch thiows abundant light upon 
their mode of life, foi it is not meicly°a biicf 
code of the legulatious obligatory upon them, but 
it is a book of paternal counsel, winch entcis at 
great length, and in minute detail, into the circum- 
stances of the recluse life, and will be of great use to 
us in the subsequent pint of this paper 

There weie doubtless diduent degiees of austerity 
among the lecluses, but, on the whole, we must 
banish fxom our minds the populaij idea that they 
inhabited a living giave, and lived a life of the 
extremest moihfication Doubtless theie weie in- 
stances in which religious enthusiasm led the ieclu c e 
into fnghtful and inhuman self-toitiae, like that of 
Thaysis, in the ff Golden legend ” — “ She went to 
the place whiclie th’ abbot had assygned to hei, 
and theie was a monasteiye of vyrgyris, and there 
lie closed her in a cellc, and sealed the dooi with led 
And the cello was lytyll and stiayte, and but one 
lytell w vndowe open, by wluohc w r as mymsticd to 
hei poor lyvinge, ioi tho abbot commanded that 
they shold gyve to hei a lytell biede and watei ** 
Thaysis submitted to it at the command of Abbot 
Pafunoius, as penance foi a sinful life, in the eaily 
days of Egyptian austerity, and now and then 
tlnoughout the subsequent ages the self-hatied of 
an earnest, impassioned natuie, suddenly roused to a 
feeling of exceeding sinfulness— the icmoise of a wild, 
strong spmt, conscious of gieal emnes, or the en- 
thusiasm of a weak mind and moibid conscience, 
might uige men and women to such self-revenges, 
to such penances ns these Bishop Pooie gives us 
episodically a pathetic example, winch our icaden 
will thank us for lepeating^ heie “Nothing is 
ever so hard that love doth not make tender, and 
soft, and sweet Love makelh all things easy 
■What do men and women endure foi false love, and 
would endure morel And what is more to be 
wondered at is, that love which is faithful and tiue, 
and sweeter than any other love, doth not over- 
master ns as doth Binful love 1 Yet I know a man 
who weareth at the same time both a heavy cuirass § 
and haircloth, hound with iron round the middle too, 
and his aims with, broad and thick bands, so that 
to hear the sweat of it is severe suffering, He 
fasteth, he watch eth* he hibotmhli, and, Christ 
know r eth, he complaineth, and saith that it doth not 

* Wilkins’s M Concilia, i , 693* 

f Several MSS of this rule are known under different 
names* Fosbmke quotes one as tlio Rule of Simon do 
Gandavo (or Simon of Ghent), m Colt MS, Nero A, xtv,; 
another In Bermet Colle&o, Cambridge} and another under 
the namo of Alfred Rcevesley See FoslttOfc&’a “Biitlsh 
Monaohism,” pp 374-5 The vai'ious copies, indeed, seem 
to (Mm considerably, but to be aU derived from the woik 
ascribed to Bishop Poore All these books are addressed 
to female recluses, which Is a confirmation of the opinion 
which we have before expressed, that the majority of 
tho recluses were women, 

f Tiius tho playor queen in « Hamlet, 1 * iff, 2 w 

4 Nor earth to me give food, nor heaven give light 1 
Sport and repose lock iiora me day and iWglit * 

To desperation turn my trust and hope I 
An andhor’s cheer in prison bo my scope 1 
Each opposite that Wanks the face of joy 
Afoot what X would have well, ,and it destroy, 1 * Ac 1 

g The wearing a cuirass, or hauberk of chain mall, next 
the skm hfcame A noted form of sclf-toiture: those who 
undertbok it w ere ckllod % oi Mil, 


oppiess him, and often asks me to tomb him some- 
thing wheicwith he might give his body pam 
God knoweth that ho, the most sonowlul of men, 
wccpclh to me and saith that God hath quite ibi- 
gotten him, because lie spndeth him no guat snk- 
n ess , whatevei is hittu seems sweet to lnm lor oiu 
Loid*s sake God knowctli love doth tins, hetausc, 
as lie often saith to me, he could nevei love God the 
less for any evil thing that he might do to him, 
even weie he to cast him into hell with those that 
peiish And it ant believe any such thing oi him, 
he is moie confounded than a thief taken willi his 
theft l know also a woman of like mind, that 
sulleieth litlle less And what lemaineth but to 
thank God foi the sticngUi that he giveth them, 
and let us humbly ai knowledge oui own weakness, 
and love then meut, and thus it becomes om own 
Poi as St Oiegoiy says, Imc is of so gieat powci 
that it rnaketh the meut ot otheis oui own without 
ldboui ” But though povveiful motives aud gieat 
foicc of ehaiactei might enable an individual heio 
and theie to peiseveie with such austerities, when 
the seventies of the leeluse life had to be uduted to 
i alt and system, and when a succession ot omipants 
had to he louud foi the vacant andioibolds, oidimuy 
human natuie levolted fiom these uniiahual uusten- 
ties, and the common sense of man Lmd easily gum ted 
a tacit dispensation fiuin them , and the leeluse life 
was speedily toned down iu practice to a life which 
a religiously minded peison, especially one who hud 
been wounded and worsted in the battle of life, 
might gladly embrace and easily emhue 

Usually, even wheie the cell consisted ot a single 
loom, it was huge enough foi the com foi table abode 
of a single mmate, and it was not destitute qf such 
burnishing as tomfoil lequued But it was not 
unusual tor the cell to be m tact a house of several 
apailmcnts, with a garden attached, and it would 
seem that the technical “cell,” within which the 
leeluse was immured, included house and garden, 
and eveiy thing within the boundaiy wall It is 
true that many of the iceiuses h\ed entuely, and 
poihnps all paitly, upon the alms 1 of pious and 
chautable people, but it was the bishop’s duly, 
befoie giving license foi the building ota ledusowtmi 
to satisfy himself that theio would be, either fiom 
alms oi horn an endowment, a sullu lent maintenance 
foi the leeluse I^iactically, they do not seem otten 
to have been m want , they were lestiieted as to the 
times when they might eat tlesh-meat, but ofchei- 
wise their abstemiousness depended upon tin ii own 
ldigious feeling on the subject, and the only check 
upon excess was m then own moderation They 
occupied themselves, besides then frequent devo- 
tions, m leading, wilting, illuminating, and needle 
woik, and though tho lecluses attached to some 
monasteries setra lo have bum under an obligation 
of silence, yet m the usual ease, the icclusc held a 
pcipetual levee at the open window, and gossipping 
and scandal appeal to have been among her besetting 
sms. It will bo our business to verify and fmthet 
to illustrate this geneial sketch ot the recluse life 

And, fust, let us speak moie in detail of their 
habitations The leelusonum, or miohovhold, seems 
sometimes to have been, like the hei milage, a house 
: ol timber or stone, or a grotto m a solitary place. 
In Sir T Malloiy’s “ Prince Aithur,” we arc in- 
ti educed to one of these, which afforded all the 
appliances for lodging and entei taming even male 
guests. We read, —“Sir Percmd returned again 
unto the recluse, where lie deemed to have tidings 
of that knight which Sir Lamicelot followed, And 
so lie kneeled at hei window, and anon the recluse 
opened it, and asked Sir Pereival wlmt he would* 
* Madam/ said ho, C I am a knight of King Arthur^ 
i court, and my name k Su Pereival de Galis ” So 
| when the leeluse heard Ins name, she ihade passing 
great joy of him, for greatly she loved him before 
all othei knights of the world, and so of light she 
ought to do, for she was his aunt. And then she 
commanded that the gates should be opened to him, 
and then Sir Pereival had all the cheer that $ko 
might make him, and all that was iu her power was 
at lug commandment/* But it does not seem that 

* An aim? Box was bung up to molva coutubuttons, m 
appears hm “ Flora Ploughman,”— 

<f Xu anorcs tifovb a box Imugcth.^ f 

And hi IbB extracts he rain after given fuun tho "Anoren 
3Ximvio,t wg shall find save ml illusions to the giving oi 
aim? to rdoipses a? a usual (mstonn f , . < • > 
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she entoi tamed him m pci son, for the stoiy con- 
tinues that “ on the monow Sir Peicival w ent unto 
the lecluse,” i e to hei little audience -window, to 
pto pound Ins question, "if she knew that knight 
with the white shield,’* Heie is a woodcut oi a 



blR LAUM I LOT AT iJUE III B.WI1 \GE 

picture in the MS “Ilistoiy of Su Launcclot” 
(Royal 1 J, E 111 folio 101 v ), entitled “ Eusi q Fer- 
tile va lelouina a la lcncluse qtu estait en son hei- 
mitagc ” f 

III the case of these laige t emote anchoiholds, 
the iceluse must have had a chaplain to come and 
say mass for her eveiy day m the chapel of hei 
heunitage 1 But in the vast majouty of cases, au- 
ihoiholih weie attached to a chuieh, eithei ot a 
leligious house oi of a town, oi of a village , and in 
these situations they appeal to have been much 
moie mimeious than is at all suspected hy those 
who have not inquired into this little known poition 
ot om medireval antiquities Very many of om 
village ehuiolies had a recluse living within or be- 
side them, and it will, pel haps, especially smpiisc 
the mnjonty of oiu leaders to leain that these 
lecluses weie specially numerous in the medueval 
towns j" The pioofs of this fact aie abundant, lieie 
are some Iltmv, Loid Sciope, of Masham, by 
will, dated 23rd June, 1415, bequeathed to every 
anchoi et§ and recluse dwelling uv London oi its 
subiubs, (U Sa/ also to eveiy anehoiet and re- 
cline dwelling m York and its snbtnbs, 6 j 8a/ In 
a will of the fifteenth ceritm y |[ we have a bequest 
“to the anchor m the wall beside Bishopsgate, 
London In the will of St Bichaid, Bishop of 
Chieheslei,* *■ we have bequests to Euar Ilumphie), 
the recluse of Pageham, to the iccluse of Hogton, 
to the lecluse of Stopeham, to the inclose of llei- 
rmgham, aud m the will of Walter de Suflieki, 
Bishop of Norwich, bequests to “anchers” and ic- 
cluses m his diocese, and especially to his niece Ela, 
%n j echi&ono at Massmgham j* I 

Among the otliei notices which we have of soli- 
tancs living in. towns, Lydgate mentions one in the 
town of Wakefield Moiant says there was one in 
Holy Timity churchyaid, Oolciiestei The episco- 
pal registers of Lichfield show that there was an 
anchorage for several female leduses in the chuich- 
yard of St. Geotge’s Chapel, Sluewsbmy The will 
of Ilemy^Loid Scrope, already quoted, leaves 100^, 
and the pair of beads which the testator was accus- 
tomed to use, to the anchorite of Westminster 
it was his predecc3Bor, doubtless, who is mentioned 
in the time of Packard II. * when the young king 
was going to meet Wat Tyler in Smilhfleld, he went 
to Westminster Abbey, **then to the churtih, and so 

* Tins veij Same piofcm e is given also in an other MS. 
of abi the same dale, walked Add 10,294, at folio 14, 

f Perhaps this was the ca&e at Wnrku orth, the hermit 
living m the hcimiUgc, while, tho chantry priest lived in 
the hoiv*e at the foot of the hill 
i *« Eremites that inlmbiten 
By the highways, 

And in boioughs among brewers ” 

Fats Ploughman's Vision 

g Probably u anehoiet" means mate, and “recluse' 
female icclWe 

II “Test VelusV 1 350* 

<jf Other bequests to leclusesoccm lathe will of Hinny IJ., 
to the lecluses (wduses) af Jerusalem, England, and Noi- 
mainly, ' 

Sussex Arehsool, Coll , n p. H4 , 

, it Btom field’s « NoifulU,” }i. pp 347-8, See also the be- 
quests to the Efoi w ich i ocluses, vifret, ( , 


to the high alt at, wlicie he cleiouteclly pia\ed and 
oiler cd, after which he spake with the an oh or o, to 
whom he confessed himself”*' Loid Sa ope’ s will 
goes on to bequeath 40.? to Robeit, the iceluse of 
Bevei ley , 1 3.s id each to the anchoi cts of Sta fiord, 
of Ivuikebeck, of Wath, ot Peashohne neiu 
Yoik, ot Xnby, Tlioiganbv neai Colyng- 
woith, of Leek neai Up sale, of (lainsbuigh, 
of Kncesall neai South well, of Dai thud, of 
Rtamfoid living m the paush chnudi thine , 
to Thomas, the chaplain, dwelling coutmually 
m the chmch of St Nicholas, Gloucestci , 
to Elizabeth, late servant of the nnthoiet of 
llampole, ami to the ucluse in the home 
of the Dominicans af Newcastle, and also 
C<? 8 a/ to ev ery otliei anclioi et and anchoi itess 
that could he easily lound within three months 
of his decease 

We have alieady had occasion to mention 
that theie weic seveial female i ecluses, m 
addition to the male sohtmies in the chinch- 
voids of the then great city of Nonvich 
The particular which that labonotis anti- 
quaiy, Blomfield, has collected togethei i c- 
spcctmg seveial of them, will tlnow a little 
additiouui light upon oui aubjict, and fill up 
still fiu tker the outlines of the pictuic winch 
we aie engaged m painting 
Theie was a heimitagc in the ehuich) aid of 
St Julian, Noiwich, which was inhabited by a sue- 
ression of anchoi esses, some ot whose names Blorn- 
held i coords — -Dame Agnes, m 1 172 , Dame Eh/n- 
beth Scot, m 1 181 , Lady EU/abeth, m 1310 , Dame 
Agues Edrigge, m 1521 Tiie Lady Julian, who 
was the anclioi ess in 1303, is said to have had two 
servants to attend hei in her old age " She was 
esteemed of gi eat holiness Mi Francis Pec k had 
a vellum MS containing an account of hei visions ” 
Blomheld says that the foundations of the anchoi age 
might still be seen in lus tune, ou the east side of 
St Julian’s chuichyaid Theie was aKo an nn- 
ohoiage m St Ethelred’s churchyaid, which was 
rebuilt in 1305, aud an anchoi continually dwelt 
theie till the Deformation, when it was pulled down, 
and flic giange, oi lithe-barn, at JBiakeiulale was 
built with its timhei , so that it must have been a 
timber house of some magnitude Also in. St Ed- 
\v aid’s chuichyaid, joining to the eliuich on the 
noilh side, was a cell, whose rums weie still visible 
in Blomfield’a tunc, and most peisons who died in 
Noiwich left small sums tow aids its maintenance 
In 1128 Lady Joan was anclioi ess heie, to whom 
3Valtei Ledman left SOs , and <L0 a/ to each of her 
seivanU In 1158, Dame Anneys Kyte Avas the 
recluse heie, in 1536, Maigaiet Nomura, widow, 
was bulled heie, and gave a legacy to the lady 
anchoi css by the church, St John the Evangelist’s 
Chuieh, in Southgate, was, about ad 1300, an- 
nexed to the palish of St, Pttei per Montergatc, 
and the Grey Enars bought the site, they pulled 
doxvn the wdiole building, except a small part left 
for an anchoi age, m which they placed an anchoi, 
to whom they assigned part ot the churchyard for 
his garden Also theie used anciently to he a iceluse 
dwelling m a little cell joining to the north side ot 
the tower of St John the Baptist’9 Chuieh, Timber 
II ill, but it was down before the Dissolution, Also 
theie was an anchoi, or heimit, who had an anchor- 
age in. oi adjoining to All Saints’ Chuieh, Also m 
Hcmy III ’s time a recluse dwelt m the chuichyaid 
of St John the Baptist, and the Holy Sepulchre, m 
Ber Street In the monastety of the Caimehtes, 
or White Enais, at Noiwich, thae were two an- 
chorages— one for a man, who was admitted brothei 
6f the house, and anothei for a woman, who was 
admitted sister thereof. The latter was under the 
Chapel of the Holy Cross, which was still standing 
m Blomfield’s tune, though com erted into dwelling 
houses. Tho former stood by St* Martin’s Bi idge, 
on tho east side of the stiect, and had a small 
garden to it, which ran down to the rivoi In 
1442, December 2nd, the Lady Emma, recluse, or 
anchoi e&s, and leligioits sislei of the Gann elite 
order, was buried in their churcln In 1443, 
Thomas Scroope was anchorite iti this house In 
H65, Bi other John Gastkacre, a puesfc, w as an- 
chorite. In 1404 there were legacies given to the 
anchoi of the White Ermrs. This Thomas Soroqpe 
was ougiually a Benedictine monk* 1430 he be- 


came ftiiehonte heie (being leceived a biothei ot 
tho Caimehte oulei), and led an andionte’a life foi 
many jeais, seldom going out of his cell but when 
he pleached , about 1 1 f<h Dope Ettgemus made him 
Bishop of Down, which see he aftenvauls icsigned, 
mul came ngam to lus convent, and bci ame sufliagan 
to the Bishop of Noiwich lie died, and was bnnul 
at Lowestoft, being neai a bundled yearn old 

The document which ive me about to quote from 
WhiUnhei’s “ Histur) of W balks ” (pp ?2 aud 77L 
lllubtiates mans points m the history of these 
anchoi holds It was built m a palish eluuihvaid, 
it depended upon umonastci) , and wa& endow ed with 
an nllow'anee m money and kiuil fioin the inoiias- 
teiy, it was founded foi two leduses, they had u 
chaplain mid seivants, and the pationage was iu- 
tamed by the loundei It will al&o gne us some 
seiy curious und minute details of the domestic 
eionomy of the recluse hit* , and lastly, it will give 
us an hi'jtoncal pioof that the assulions of the 
contempoiaiy satnists, ot the laxity * with which 
the vows weic sometimes kept, were not without 
foundation 

“ In 13 J C J, Henry, Duke of Inncastei, giantul in 
bust to the abbot aud convent ot 'Whallev lathei 
latge endowments to suppoit two lecluses (women) 
in a certain place within the chuichyaid ol the 
paush church ot D'iialk), aud two women suvantb 
to attend them, there to pi ay foi the sonl of the 
duke, &c , to find them seventeen oidnmiy loaves, 
and seven mlenor loaves, eight gallons of bettn 
heei, and S d pel week , and ycMily ten large stock- 
fish, ouc bushel of oatmeal, one ot lye, two gallons 
ol oil foi lamps, one lb tallow for candles, six 
loads of tint, and one load of fagots, also to repait 
then habitations, and to hud a chaplain to say mass 
m the chapel oi these l eel uses daily Then suc- 
cessors to he nominated by the dnke and Ins hens 
Ou July 6, 15 111 Henry VI , the kiug nominated 
Isole de Ilefon, widow, to be an anaohonta, foi life, 
in loco ad hoc mdinato 3 vita ccelesiam patoe/ttalem 
dt* Whatley Isole, however, grew tiled of the 
solitaiy life, aud quitted it, for aftei wauls a icpre- 
senlation was made to the king that ‘divers that 
hud been anehorcs and recluses la the aeyd place 
afoietyme, have bioken oute of the seyd place 
whetem they were ieclusyd, and departed therehom 
wythout any leconsdyatian and that Isole de 
Heton had biokcn out two yeais b=fou*, aud was 
not willing to jeturn , and that divers ot the women, 
that had been sonants theie had been with child 
So Ileni y VI dissolved the hermitage, and appointed 
instead two chaplains to say mass daily, &c *’ 'Whit- 
taker thinks that the hermttage occupied the site 
of borne cottages on the v’est side of the chuichyaid, 
which opened into the chuichyard until he had the 
doom walled up 

Theie was a simdai hermitage for sc\eial female 
recluses m the chuichyaid ot St, Itomuald, Shieivs- 
bury, as we learn fiom a document among the 
Bishop of Lichfield’s registers,*! ui which ho directs 
the Dean of St Chadd. or his proeuiatoi, to enclose 
Isolda de Hungerfoid au anolionte m the houses ot 
the churchyaul of St Romuald, where the other 
ancliontes dwell. Also in. the same legistry there 
is a piccept, dated Feb, 1, 1310, fiomAValter de 
Lnngton, Bishop, to Emma Bpxenghose, admitting 
her an anchorite in the houses of the churchyard of 
St George’s Chapel, Salop, aud he appoints the 
aichdeacou to enclose hei AhotUei licence fiom 
Rogei, Bishop of Liohileld, dated 1362, to Robert 
de Worthm, poirmtting him, on the nomination of 
Queen Isabella, to aem God 111 the reel asm nun 
built adjoining [jnxta) the chapel of St John 
Baptist iu the city of Coventiy, has been published 
m exiensa by Dugdale, and ws tumsenbe it for tho 
benefit of the quuous4 


* Stop’s Oluonicle^ p, 6159 


t iu tho « Aucren lU6wIe, M p* ISW, we read , " Who c&n 
with mors facility commit sin than the false recluse? 
f Owen and Blakeway s « History of Sjimvsfmry ’’ 
t « llogcrns, &o a deiooto in Chfisto fdio Unbertp do 
Worthm, Can saluton, fta Preeipue dovotionis a [ft 0 turn, 
quoin ad sci viendum Piq m rooUsmfo juvta capeilsm 
l Saftctl Job Babtiaie in civitaic Co^entnensi constnlotc, 
et smctis i mundi dcliods efc Ijwias vagB dlscnritbo^ cqa- 
icnipfcls, habore (casseres, piopcn&Uis lqUidntQ|,ac\o]eipe& 
to. consWeratioue nehilis domino, domttte rsabeli6 RegUm 
AntfUe nobl$ ’pro U supplicants tn hi*) us JawTabOl pio- 
posito con fo vets, ufin picfuto u'clusoriornomd possis.ct, 
jeohidi vt vito t\to in cqdom duccre tn iui Mutos 
Rcdcmptons, liantto Uhr qtotum p wDte w PW 
nor present, quibus sigilium nostrum , daxmms appon- 
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THE ROYAL PICTURES. 

the wounded guerilla 

SUB Wilkie, Paintci J C Ai myUge, Engrox ei 
Bt/p of the pictiuc, 3 ft in b> ft 8$ in, 
Whatfvdr i egret the public geneially may have 
felt — and it was shared, peihaps even to a gieatei 
extent* by Ins ft lends and by connoisseurs— at the 
(bangs in ’Wilkie’s style aftei Ins letnin fiom Spain, 
the merits of many piotmes pamted by him subse- 
quently to Ins visit aie undeniable When once the 
populai feeling, so to speak, has been foi ced into a 
particular channel, it is dilhcult to turn it into anv 
othci men are slow to believe that to wlueh they 
ate stiangeis, whatevei it may be Wilkie’s name 
had been so intimately associated with one especial 
style, both of subject and treatment, that a depaihue 
fioin it was a species ot heterodoxy not to be tole- 
rated It had so won public esteem, that scarcely 
any amount of excellence m a diffeient form was 
deemed sufficient to reconcile the change. People 
expected to be amused when they looked at his pic- 
tures , they xxenfc to them, as they now go to Weh- 
stei’s, to be eutertamed with some humoious 


PRE-EAPHAELITISM * 

Thu principles propounded m this pamphlet claim 
foi pure “ Pie-Raphaelitism” the subtlety of a re- 
geneiatnig spud Ah Thomas addi esses himself 
exclusively to the consideration of essence, leaving 
out of the question that wiry manner, an adoptiou 
of which is deemed sufficient to constitute a pro- 
fessoislnp of Pie Raphaelite art For the majority 
of those who atlect the eccentucitics of the matmei, 
Us supexhual specialities are sufficient To them 
it is incomprehensible that Ait is susceptible of au 
mvestituie of significance, profound, insomuch as 
to demand foi its intei pretation the piepaiation of 
earnest study Those students of the Gumaii 
school who, in the early part of the pieseut century, 
revolted against then teachers at Vienna, tinned 
then backs upon heathendom, shook the antique 
dust off then shoes, called themselves "puusls,” and 
sought to model themselves according to the essen- 
tials of Chustian ait Their confession of faith was 
simple enough — a splendid apostacy, they bowed 
the knee to the entue empyrean ot Madonnas and 
saints of the fourteenth and fifteenth ecuttuies, foi, 


sketch of human natuie,— though m one 01 two of t th 00mme neement ot the fitteenth centmy, Ait 


his earhei works, * Distraining foi Rent,’ foi ex- 
ample, theie is moie of sadness and pathos than 
humour , but tlicj found his Spanish visit had 
sobered now his merriment, and entnely alteied the 
character of I 119 works Wilkie w T as no longei 
Wilkie to the mass of those who fiequented the 
galleries of the Iloyal Academy 
Ilistoncal pamtiug, m its highest sense, was nevei 
within Ins grasp whenever he essayed if, he failed 
Witness the neaieat appioaches he made — though 
these cannot be classed with the most elevated bis- 


lapsed into utlei daikness, and smte that lime has 
been lost These men called themselves Pre-Ra- 
phaelites and, against the public verdict, Oveibcrk 
is the only man who has been able to sustain him 
self — he stands the solitaiy memento of the fana- 
ticism. Of these enthusiasts, those who were not 
nlieady of the Roman Catholi c persuasion, entered 
u the bosom of the church,” and painted the senti- 
mental poetry of then religion fioin its traditions 
Thus iti then “purism” thnewas moie of the ftesh 
than of the spirit, constiue it as you would, you 


touoa3 subjects— c The Discovery of the Body of con id not tian&latc it mto anything above tlie earthy 
Tippoo Saib, ‘The Entry of Geoige the 1‘ouilh Q ue ol two 0 f our pmiats'* have breathed mtc 
into Holvrood Palace. John Knox Pi eaclnner. ana .. 


into Holvrood Palace, 3 ‘ John knox Pieaclnng,’ and 
two oi three moie His mind was altogether of a 


then essays a life moie sacred and truly Chustian 
than this, but the pt eductions of the many who call 


different older, and had little or no congeniality of themselves “ Pi c- Raphael ites” aie bitterly satmcal 
feeling with such subjects Shakspere could wide, 0 f the spirit of the movement 


and Ganich could play, tiaged} r and comedy with 
equal success, but aitists rarely pass fiom one to 
the othej, or even approach somewhat ncai to the 
line of demarcation, without committing an eiror, 
though they themselves, peihaps, do not see it, oi, 
at least, will not acknowledge it Tinner was a 
singular exception to the evil an sing fiom such a 
change, though man} discredit the, 

It may be supposed, from these lemarka, that we 
would have the aifcist adhere rigidly to one style 
We desire no such tiling monotony in Ait is as 
wcausorae and distasteful ns m anything else; and 
we often find it so, to oin cost, when called upon to 
examine and criticise his works. 

Wilkie’s residence in Spam, about the years 
1827*8, naturally led his mind, not only to the 
works of the old Spanish masters, winch un- 
doubtedly influenced lus subsequent practice, but 
also turned his thoughts towaids the history of the 
country, aud especially to what occimed theie only 
a few years prior to his visit The w r ar of indepen- 
dence, as it is generally called, when the Spanish 
people, aided by the Bntish ai rules, with Wellington 
in command, ultimately drove out the French inva- 
deis from the laud, offered several episodes of which 
the aitist availed himself One * of these is ‘The 


Befoie showing Mi Thomas’s conception of what 
Art should aim at, it may he well, m his own words, 
to give his estimate of the movement — “It was 
important that the new school of Art should be 
tested by Christian principle, since its advocates 
have atlubuted to it au exalted religious fexvoui, an 
extraordinary reveient spmt, but a careful com- 
parison of its opinions with the lettei and spirit of 
Chnstiamty, shows it to be false and unholy in its 
tendencies In insisting oil the faithful and minute 
imitation of nature as it with all its impel fic- 
tions on it, it offends against the letter of the law 
In not striving towaids the re- foi matron, the re- 
storation, the lenewal of natuie to rectitude, to 
Christ, it offends against the spirit of Christianity 
Christian idealism does not question the talents of 
the advocates, or of the professois of the individual- 
istic Bcliool of Ait, hut enters its piotest against the 
talent misapplied Pre-Raphaelilism is a misnomer 
The new school of Art has nothing m common with, 
the school of painters befoie the time of Raphael; 
its eneigies aie absoibed in imilatiug the accidental 
m foim, colour, and suiface, whereas the eaily 
school evinced m its first efforts and work, a study 
of form, a subjective conformity to intellect, pro- 


™ umrm wiese i* ^rne towards the just appreciation of the Chiis- 

woimded Guerilla/ m the possession of Her |an ideal ” * U 

* ~ i Vn All this is true $ the writer might have said much 
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wan, and the colour is>!ali and harmomons, with of Christian pamtmg. 

less ot the hrowu tone vinbla m many of his pie- 0u, exhlWtons ma ‘ ie oE koines- 

ttires of that period. ^ “** * ' “ 11 — ~ 
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mguain iuraee. , . iheira, Macintosh, and Hunt > , 


ticities of evei y d.iy life — essays seldom using beyond 
histouette oi raclodrame. Many painters m such 
walks of Ait are said to acquire “fame,” this is 
scaicely tme; but, at least, they become widely ie- 
puted If w r e w r eie smguhu m oui illusti ation of 
common-place, it would be a souice of mei eased 
dissatisfaction to those who have at heait the pi os. 
polity of painting among us But the aspualions 
of eveiy school m Em ope have been dwarfed to the 
same piopoitions If x\e visit the Champs Eljsdts 
we see the uuest talent devoted to what our neigh- 
bouis call ffeme, and theie pioductions of this class 
are ever the most coveted The da vs ot the classic 
David aie gone , Iftench patious and amntems pio- 
nonuce the most piosaie of Dutchmen wise nan of 
the North, and with them tin eo blind be agars 
on the Pont Neuf would pievail against the most 
histone vcision of the victorious tnad of the 
Hoi atn 

Having given Mi Thomas’s view of what the 
ao- called Pro Ikiphacditism is, it becomes necessaiy 
to show what he pioposCb that it ought to he, 
though his pioposition uses to an exaltation which 
a vciv few of out pi o feasors of Ait can appieheml, 
and to which but a small ei number could even 
appioach , and hoicm he stands alone, as one ciymg 
m the wilderness, “ Make stiaighfe the way of the 
Loid ” 

“The theoiy,” bo says, “ of ‘ Errant Natan 1 ’ to 
be leatoied by knowledge, which is sup polled by 
ievelatiou and reason, gives man at once a definite 
and ennobling pm pose in Ait and in life “ Again — 
“And we know that all things work together foi 
good to them that love God — to them who aie called 
aeeoidmg to his purpose. It leads man to consider 
and define the peifection of each species of being and 
thing, and theicdtlci to pi emote its attainment us 
: fai as is m hia powei, knowing full well^ that if be 
be light mlus conclusions, he is aiming to realize 
the right in all things God’s will on caith, the 
Chustian ideal, A people affecting to be the pioneeis 
ot civilization, should conscientiously endeavoiu to 
mould its thoughts and actions to the tenoui ot tins 
ideal, not suffering its vision to be impaiied by the 
too close contemplation of individualities, but look- 
ing foiih boldly and bevond, to comprehend the 
dLstmed co-oidination of things ” 

And again, “the tendency of the modern Pre- 
Raphaelite oi individualistic doetnne, is to i educe 
the illustitttion of the sawed wiitmgs, which has 
always been the highest ambition of artists, to the 
level of the art of ‘familial aubjuels, piofeasmg 
themselves wise, they have changed the gloiy of the 
meoimptible God into an image made like to a cm- 
ruptible man/ ‘the tiuth mto n ho, and wonhip 
and seive the creature instead of the Ciwilor/ ” 

If the writer alludes here to such r«pi eaentationa 
of the Creator as we see m ancient pictuics, w ? e 
agiee xvith him , but if he objects to the repicsent- 
ation of our Bold as a man not di/feurtg in peisou 
veiy signally fiom those by whom he was &m- 
rounded, it is difficult to conceive what foi m could 
be substituted for our lord living hi the likeness 
of the “ corruptible man,” 

Mr, Thomas proceeds to say . — “ Relying upon 
the authority of traveller, that the chaiactensUcb 
of the eastern nations are the same now as they 
were two thousand years since, Arabs arid eastern 
Jews are becoming the dramatis persona of wlmfc 
should be sacred pictuics , but any and eveiy one 
ought to be convinced, on very slight reflection, that 
the minute presentments of modern Arabs and Jews, 
either for the inspiicd or uninspired of the time of 
Chust, must be falsehoods, and so much gi enter 
falsehoods, from their pretending to what they are 
not, and cannot he — actual representations of 
facts ” 

The writer touches hero on a subject, for the dis- 
cussion of which a volume would be insufficient. 
The Arab and the Jewish types are the same na they 
were two thousand years ago, but the unmodified 
parade of existing oriental dress k an intolerable 
vitiation of the sacredness of Christian mt It is 
much to bo clashed that Air, Thomas’s views were 
more general , wo should he spared the mfliolmn 
of muob vulgarity m the treatment of scriptmul 
subjects 

We coidMy recommend this pamphlet to the 
perusal of the sober thinkers about Art, 
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ROME, AND HER WORKS OF ART 


TART XII TIIE GALLERIES &C1VRRA, SFADA, AND BARKER INI 

si Mi om own metropolis, and many continental cities, Home 
contains, m addition to hei public galleries ol Vrt, numcious 
valuable collections pieseivcd m pnvate mansions, oi palazsi, 
as they aie thcie called Ihcse palaces once belonged to, 
and weic inhabited by, the ancient feudal Roman nobility 
and then descendants, oi to the families which lose to dn- 
tmction duuug the latei penods of Roman histoiy, the 
majonty of those now 
standing wei e elected iu 
the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centimes Few of 
them, howevei , retain, in- 
ternally, much of then 
ongmal magnificence, then glory has 
} passed away with the power of then 
owners, and, except the woiks of Ait 
which me still contained theiem, ancf then 
external arclutectiual beauty, little is lelfc 
to associate them iu the mind with the 
opulence and gieatness of foimer agts 
| j] Some of the mansions ate jet inhabited 
1 by the descendants of the families whose 
names the edifices beat , but m numerous 
instances thou occupation is limited to a few apart- 
menta, the test hemg sublet to othei families, oi to 
individual peisons, aftei the manual of an oidnuiy 
lodging-house Sometimes the giouud-Hoor is con- 
veiled mto shops, or has been turned into stables, 
coach-houses, m ofhees tor geueial domestic pui poses, 
so that evety thing suggests the idea of national and 
social decadence No one of leflechve mind can walk 
thiough Rome, ancient or modem, without feeling that 
an atmosphere of political darkness permeates eveiy 
street and avenue, that, though the sun uses and sets 
with a beauty seen only m Italian skies, it gilds little 
beside splendid tombs, whose giandeur is almost ap 
palling, flora the lifeless ness which ieigns within, com- 
pared with that vitality which is found m eveiy other 
great European city. Rome, at the present day, owe* 
its veiy existence to the woiks of the dead, not to 
those of the living We propose, in this and thiee or tour succeeding chapters, 
to notice some of these woiks of past yeais, as they aie seen m the mansions 
just spoken of, most of the collections, it may he observed, are open — undei 
certain regulations, and, sometimes on pa) men t of a small fee — to stiaugeis 
disposed to visit them. Without pui posing to follow any particular ordei, 
but selecting those edi- 
fices most worthy of at- 
tention, we commence 
with— 

The Patazza Sot 
AiuiA This mansion 
stands m the Coiso, it 
was erected, veiy eaily 
m the sixteenth centra y, 
from the designs of Pla- 
num o Ponzioj the hand- 
some doorway, of marble, 
passes tor the work of 
Vignola, while the gene- 
ral ai chi tcctuiai features 
of the building are not 
destitute of a certain 
amount of elegance, The 
collection of pictures it 
contains, though compa- 
ratively small — about one 
hundred and twenty in 
number — is one of those 
which best deserves the 
name of a “galleiy,” foi 
if includes but few in- 
ferior works, and, on this 
account, is considered 
among the choicest in 
Rome The paintings ai $ 
hung in four apartments 
of small dimensions, but 
lofty and well lighted, 
ahd the eeiliugs of all pie 
vaulted, , with a fresco 
.picture on a flat space 1 ' 

vcl the centre On entering the first room, the attention . of the visitor is 
arrested by a large canvas, a copy of Raffacllefs f Trail s hguratio n/ t , attributed , 
to Petei Valentin, a French painter, who studied ni Rome, and adopted the' 
style of Caravaggio Valentra possessed rare executive- power, '‘dud haxf ft ftrjjcd 
and. vigorous pencil & but the- school of Gkravaggio was not. cap which en^bleft) 
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him to comprehend the genius of Rh fiddle, hol to imitate his giaud, yet 
chaste, manuu, heme the 1 Tt anafiguration/ as ratci pi eted by him, seems 
almost a paiody of the giace aud delicacy of the original , energy is substituted 
m if foi the foimei quality, and ooaisencss foi the latter Some critics speak 
ot this picture as the w oi k of Giulio Romano, 

The sty le of Caravaggio is w ell display* d, mid with moie than Ins usual 
fiecdoin iiom vulganty, in hiis pit hue of c The Ga3Ibleus,‘ m the Suana 
Gallon, and which foi ms one of our illustrations This paiutci, whose propel 
name* was Michel A me right Angelo, assumed that of Caravaggio, fiorn the 
place of lus both, a small town m the Milanese states Of obscuie ougui, the 
son ot a mason, he foi a considerable time was employed in piepoiuig plastei 
foi the use of mtists engaged on the fte&toes at Milan, his infoi <ouiae with 
these painteis inspued hun with a desire to became an 
nitisl, and aftei devoting several ycats to seU-mstiue- 
tion, and to painting fimt, flowers, and portraits, ho 
visited Venice, and studied the woiks of Giorgione 
foi colour He then went to Rome, whine he became 
so popul&i, that, it is said, Guido and Domemthino, 
with seveial others of the Roman school, found it 
neccssaiy, for a time, to adopt his style, utferioi us it 
was m giacc and dignity, m oidei to piopitmte public 
favoui Neithei the subjects of his pictuies, noi las 
method of lieatrag them, aie, genet allr, of a pleasing 
chaiactoi , but he was a brilliant colouiist, and his 
strong contrasts of light and shade pioduce a wonder- 
fully powciful eflect ills * Gamblus*— a picture well 
known, from its having been so frequently copied, 
and fiom numerous engravings— not only exhibits the 
qualities of excellence just pointed out, but a degiee oi 
elegance in the hgmes, and of gi ace in then arrange- 
ment, most unusual with this painter Thu stoiy, too, 
is well told, and the ehaiactem are ably peiaomhed 
two practised sbaipeishave enticed a voung Venetian 
noble to the gamblmg-tablc, and aie conspiring to 
cheat him, the earnest, uiqumng eyes of the victim 
evidence this, and form a striking contrast to the pas- 
sive, self leliant look of his opponent, w ho seems to 
be feigning an ignoiauce oi a doubt which is not real} 
the thud pei son, who assumes to be a mere looker-on, 
is playing his part, by offering such advice as will, in 
all piobability, enable him to share the stakes with lus 
bi othei -swindle! Some of the old Butch painters 

were famous foi pictures of this kind, but nouc ot 
them ever surpassed Caravaggio's composition in the 
Seiarra Galleiy 

The poitiait by Titian, entitled ‘La Belta Donni,* in the same collection, 
is one of the fiuest specimens of female portraiture winch that gieut aitiat ever 
sent forth fiom Jus easel, notwithstanding the flesh tints have become slightly 
faded, how noble and qneen-hke is her beaimg, how eat neat and cxpicssive 
of power is her face, with eyes rich, deep, and searching, yet not unkindly* 

the hair is golden, and 
falls over hei back in 
wavy masses, her dress 
is glonously painted — 
one may almost fancy he 
heai s the rustle of those 
ample silken folds of red 
and blue. It la the por- 
trait of a high-born Vene- 
tian diune, not ot a com- 
tezan , of a woman whose 
beauty is allied with mo- 
desty, and whose passion- 
ate nafcuieis softened mto 
tenderness by a <hte sense 
of her own dignity, and 
of her resistless power 
of fascination Kugler 
speaks of the lady us , 
a Cf splendid serious 
beauty,” 

The picture of c The 
Lute-Player/ by Ikiffaellc 
—one of the gems of 
the Sciarra Gallery — has 
been 1 already alluded to 
in this senes of papers^ 
when writing of the works 
of that paiuWra Rome 
Leonardo da Vinci Ap- 
pears hei0 in n picture 
of great beauty, ehtilfed 
* ^odeaty and Vanity ^ ’ 
two Iratydeogth figures t 
The former, head, 

V( ■ , q&fc < tfs* 

pi ohiq noble in type,' d)lcasiug ( And JhgequQUs, 

will! f 
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manv mctuics attnbuted to this gioat mastei (Leon ai do da Vinci) heie is one 
of the very few that ate unmistakably his As a it oik ot chaiactei it is mag- 
mfnent, there is no exaggeration, no afleetation, nothing weak, and nothing 
vague the expression is most telling and most natiual In execution it has 
wonderful softness, without losing stiength, the shadows inimitably good, 
though now a little darkened It has delicious haimonj and depth ot tone as 
a painting, great finish as a work, wonderful truth ot cxpiession as a quiet, 
unforced conti ast The cenlial thought is much the same as in Titians 
splendid picture of * Love, Sacred and Profane’ (in the Borghese galleiy) , the 
development ot the contrast is immeasurably diffeieut Titian lingers over 
what he was capable of, the delicious ilesh, the aecessones, the suiface , while 
Leonardo tames oue into depths ot character and truth of expiession utteily 
above the les 3 intellectual, less spnitual paint ei , and jet he does not foi an 


Manv of the pictuies in this gallery were originally in the Baibeiuu collec- 
tion, among them is a capital poitiaifcof Oaidiual Baibcrmi, by Carlo Mhtalti, 
whose own poitiait is in ti educed on the preceding page ‘A Holy Family/ 
by Titian, is something more than a pleasing picture, legal ded simply as a 
representation of a mothei and hei child, but it wants that lehgious, sunMike 
expiession essential to a woik which aims at so devaied a charade!, and which 
this gi cat master of eoloui tould never attain Two examples ot the Fienrli 
paintei Valentin should not be allowed to pass unnoticed one called ( Rome 
Triumphant/ the othei, painted for hie potion the Caidmal Baibeiuu, icpre- 
sentsthe ‘ Beheading of John the Baptist the latter is a wmk of gieat povvci 
and tiuth Two landscapes by Claude, ‘ Sunset, ’ and the ‘Plight into JKgypl/ 
aie good, so also arc two by the Dutth paintei, John Both Guido has two 
‘Magdalens* which, if they cannot be adduced as among his best woiks of 


instant neglect any technical excellence The conception is quite in the spirit this laud, ate well woith attention from the devotional feeling they expiess, 
of Solomon m the Pi o verbs— wisdom with hei clear open face, the foolish and then gracefulness of design , in one of the two, known as the Maddehna 
ivntTifln lurht and fickle ” *- delle Hadtch the landscape is excellently heated 

woman iignt arm iiciue , __ ... I i zn i ,1, fit.. ttt 




In sinking contrast with this simply- con sir acted, hut most poweiful and 
expressive picture, is a strange mystical subject by a painter, Gauden/so Peri an, 
who m lus early . - 

life was cotemporary ^ 

with Leonardo, and, ^ 

though not his soho- J 

3at, was much influ- 

tions, the forerunner ^ \ 

of Christ, Prom out Sf\( 
of this pbk platform 
rises a narrower one 

still n a nkrower \ ( 

dais, of marbles t * 1 11 • XA mil 

f greeh and brown, e ' \ 1 , > 
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delle Hadici , the landscape is excellently heated 
The Palazzo Spaiia was elected m lofii, during the pontifu ale of Paul III , 
l by the Oardiml Capo di Ferro, fiom the designs of Giulio AT«i//om, the scholar 

1 of Darnel di Vol- 

teiui, and was de- 
tom ted by ordu of 
* Ot// \ th e Cai di n ill Spado , 

„ A W flom designs fui- 

yp\\ i r ~ lushed bv Borio- 

L vfVA'X^-kh 1111111 AttcI * iav!n o 

^ a P° ^ 

tile pOSSCSSlOH of till) 

Jiff— 4 8pada family with 

the othw .pViy 

V 1 n of this distinguished 

# ecclesiastic The old 

^ \xjjp Homan historian, 

Suetonius, says that 

. »G1WA. the BmpeioV Au- 

gustus removed the 
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whejeoa afB enthroned our Lord and hi a mother. Atom Sard’s side is along ' statue from tho Curia of Pompey and erected it in front of the basilica, a 
ladder, reaching down to the barfb, with the wctfds’on its tup, ‘I >viU corue place that corresponds exactly with that wherein it was found. A story is 
again to you, and ye shall rejoiced The name ofa Francis can friar has just extant that the head imis discovered under one house, and the body and 
been found m the Book of Life, and hois led up bjhau angel to enter into the limbs under another; that Ihe respective proprietors refused to yield to tho 
? i mi i i yarth, lies far below, m blue and grey pale tints /some other his portion of the spoil, when Pope Julius III purchased the whole 
or the hills, looking like iceheigs, fantastically bridged* knd with a fjrtiet sen ■ foi five hundred crowns, and presented it to tho cnrdmnL Antiquarians have 
flawing between them, some Crowned with towns and village^ Saracenesque somewhat recently differed respecting its authenticity, gome contending that 
or SiCthem A few trees m the foreground arc elaborately painted; In their if represented Augustus* others Alexander the Great, but by far tho greater 
natural colours, as When seen near” Many of the churches, and sopm'fcw of majority wore m favour of Pompey, and now it is universally assigned to him, 
the convents, in Italy arc ornamented with frescoes by this painter; they are : ‘Sir John Hobhousc says, after referring to the story just mentioned s*— ** In a 


1 I/iougn ms compositions show an absence of the dignified simplicity which OmSar should fall at the 'base of that Pompey which was supposed to hay 
characterises those of the greatest of the ^ old , masters, they are' 'full ,.and sprinkled With the blood of the original dictator Tho nme foot hero” (its actual 
colouring of his easel , pict to' is deep and clear , 1 but hot 1 height fir* eleven^ feet,- notmihey H was, therefore, removed to the arena of the 
I. . .... ' ‘ 1 ’ 1 ^hferedAheWpntatioitofttMdghl 
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piotected it ” lie then biieily discusses the disputed authenticity of the figure, 
aud concludes thus — “ At all events, so imposing is the stern majesty of the 
statue, and so memoiablc is the stoiy, that the play of the imagination leaves 
no room for the exeiusc of the judgment, and the fiction, if fiction it is, 
opciaies oil the speclntoi with an effect not less povveiful than truth ” No 
attempt, so far as we leeollecr, has evei been made to associate this glououa 
figme with any pai ticulai sculptor, and, indeed, to chscovei its authoi would 
be impossible, for theie is little or no clue to the artists, and especially to 
the sculptois, who decorated ancient Home with her w oiks of Ait 

Aftei examining this statue and the frescoes m the second apaitmcnt, the 
subjects of which aie taken from Ovid’s “ Metamorphoses/’ and painted by 
the scholars of Giulio Itomauo, the visitoi is conducted through foui chambeis, 
containing about two hunched and thirty pictures, of winch perhaps not inoie 
than the odd thirty, if so many, are really woilh attention theie is one, 
howevei, which no one would pass by without stopping to look at, for it 
anests the attention by its brilliancy of colouring aud its vigorous execution 
This is ‘The Dta/ru oj? Dido/ one of the finest productions ot that gieat 
coloui ist, Guercmo, though distinguished by almost as many faults us beauties 
In the fust place it is false m pnnciple as a composition , the body of Dido, 
who has stabbed herself on the pile of wood which is to consume hei remains 
after death, foims an nwkwaid line acioss the centre of thepietuie, without 
any object to break or leheve it Almost at light angles with this, at her 
head and feet, are two gioups of figures, the female behind hei head, and the 


pillar at the hack or the latter » unite m a pel pendieular line, not only objection- 
able as thus composed, but especially disagieeable when seen m 1 elation to the 
outline of the dying queen Among hei weeping attendants and the spectators 
air two male figmes, one of whom is habited in the costume of an Italian 
noble of the seventeenth century, and anothei m that of the pupal body-guani , 
the lattei figure is said to be intended foi the aitist, who hud sometimes a 
fancy foi introducing himself, iichly diessed, into his pictuies It would be 
difficult to imagine a painting at once so full of histoncal conti ad ictions, yet 
so magnificent , so false aa a composition, yet so fine m touch and coloui A 
modern Fiench cittie, AT Aimengaud, doubts the authenticity of tins nolle, 
he says, — “Notwithstanding evciy w liter, and all connoisseurs, speak of it as 
an original, it appears ceitam that it is ouly a copy letouched by the master, 
or, at least, a lepctition the original was painted for the Queen of Thance, 
but befoie it was sent away it was publicly exhibited at Dologua foi thice days, 
aud Guetcmo caused a copy to be made by his pupils, for 1ns patron the 
Caidmal Bernardino Spnda Malvasm states that Guido, seeing the piotiue 
when exhibited, was so astonished at it, that he hastened back to his studio, 
and called out to las pupils, ‘ Haste 1 haste f leave jour work, and go and learn 
how he uses las coloui s.’ ” 'We have ncvci before heaid the ougmality of the 
‘Dido’ questioned, nor does M Armen gaud give any authoi fiy for hta dis- 
belief, nor tell us whcie the othei picture ot whuh he speaks is In the 
absence, theiefoie, of any such piools, we may icadily put aside an opinion 
so utteily at vanance with all else that has been said and written respecting 
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(he work m question, Ktigler gayS,~““The expression of soriow and passion 
m Dido and her attendants Is of the utmost power, the colouring glowing and 
deep/’ With, in all probability, neaier approach to truth, the same writer 
questions the originality of a pictuie attributed to Guido, r Judith with the 
Head of Holofcrnes/ A portrait of Cardinal Spada, which appears under the 
same name, scarcely admits of dispute* it is a leally fine Work, most expressive 
in character, and, it may therefore be supposed, painted before Guido adopted 
that half sentimental, yet fascinating manner, seen in most of his later poitraits, 
whether male or female, but especially in the latter 
There aie a few other pictures m the Palazzo Spada which will repay 
examination, 'Geometiy/ pei sonified by a young peasant -girl playing with a 
pair of compasses, is one of the most pleasing examples of Caravaggio’s pencil; 
the srmle of her face is both truthfully and charmingly rendered, ' The Dead 
Ass/ by Michel Angelo Cerquozzi* summed “delie Battaghe/’ recalls Sterne’s 
Well known story, "though differently nan ated, a man is carrying away the 
saddle he has just taken off the back of the dead animal, to which be turns to give 
a farewell look , an old woman holds her apron to her eyes, and a girl kneels 
beside it with a sorrowful countenance 1 is an excellent specimen of genre 
painting as practised irt Italy in the first half of the seventeenth century 
* Christ bearing his Cross/ by Andrea Mantegna, Who flemished in the latter 
haU of the fifteenth century, is, though exhibiting some of the perttharities of 
that early period of Art, a striking and powerful composition, not unworthy 
of the man who designed the grand frieze representing the * Triumph of Julius, 


Cmsar/ now at Hampton Court. ‘Christ m the Gaiden of Olives/ by the 
Blemish painter, Geiard Honthorst, called Ghciordo della Motto, from Ins 
numerous representations of night scenes* shows a masterly effect of torahlighfc, 
‘The Visitation/ by Andiea del Sarto, the sketch for the large picture in the 
Compagnia dello Scalzo, at ffloumee, distinguished by fine feeling and graceful 
expression, c Cnrito9 Homan a/ by Annibal Caracct, and c The Ifcevolfc of Mnssa« 
niello m the Market place of Naples/ by the painter of ‘/The Dead Ass’ just 
spoken of, — it represents the patriotic fisherman of Naples mounted on a white 
horse, and followed by a crowd of insurrectionists. The prolure is clevei, and 
is much more in the usual style of Gexquozzi than, the other* This artist’s 
I strength lay m his representations of battle-pieces — hence bis surfiamfr^and 
| of mobs of every kind, especially low-life scenes* aftfu the manner of the Dutch 
j painter, Peter Van Baar, who was Ms cotemporary in ltome r and 0d joying 
I great popularity* , 1 

Before leaving the palace, the visitor, if he has any tgste^ fat fantastic 
architecture, should the little garden, or rather court* m which Borromini 
erected a colonnade of Doric columns, with the intervening spaces, gradually 
diminished, ap as to imitate the effect of pm selective. f This f arrangement* 
which ignores all the law's of architect urn] construction* by harmonising, So ip 
speck* with the laWspf ppfcicfc, ’causes, the whole hpigp of buildings to appear 
larger than it really is,- and produces this singular Ulusum* that 'a statue three 
feet high, placed flfcthe epd of the court, seems of thaf ja to'say, the object 

is enlarged b'y dritanoe ibsthad of heinglesscned, As if J Vpjtfd prttSfiardy be. 
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The next private gallciy— we designate it as pnmie, though it is daily open 
to visitors— is that m the Paxxzza. Bikbehint, situated in the stieet of Belle 
Qua tro Fontaine This mansion was begun by the founder of the Baibeuni 
family, Pope tfiban VIII , fioru the designs of Oailo Madeuio , Bouommi, 
his pupil, continued it, and Beinim, iu 1010, completed the woik The site 
of the mansion is supposed to be that of the ancient circus of Fima, wheic the 
Ploiai games used to be calcinated Two stau eases lead to the gullet y of 
pictuies, which arelmug m two apaitmeuts , one of the stancases is winding, 
like that elected by Biamantc m the Vatican, and is considered the best 
example of that kind of consti notion to be found m Rome On the liuidiug- 
nlaco of the giand stau case is a flue ancient has relief of a lion, found at 
Paiestima The ceding of the saloon on the fust floor is duoiated with some 
fiescoes, painted by Pietio da Coitona, the subjects aie allegoiieal ^presenta- 
tions of the deeds which have made the "Baibeuni family famous in the lustoiy 
of then country they are among Ins best woiks, but Ait m his day was 
mpidly degeneiatiug, and Da Coitona, though a pamtei of undoubted geiuus, 
only aided its downwaid movement by Ins inanneusm, his llond colomuig, and 
un natural effects The museum was formcily very nch in antiquities sculp- 
tures, gems, and medals, 
blit they have been scat- 
tered abroad among the 
Yanoiia collections of 
Bui opc the famous 
Barber mi Faun is in 
Munich, and the British 
Museum holds the still 
moie famous lbuberim 
Vase, now known as the 
Poitland Vase, many 
of the pictures too, as 
we have already had 
occasion to notice, are 
also dispel sed abroad 
Little cai e seems to 
have been taken of the 
remainder, at least those 
to which visitors are 
admitted, but popuhu 
lepoit says the best 
works aie hung m 
the puvate apartments 
still, m those winch aie 
open aie some speci 
mens deserving of good 
treatment , two or three 
have a wide-world lep il- 
lation One of these is 
italfaelle’s f Fornai tna/ 
a poi trait of the lady to 
whom the paintei has 
given a fame immortal 
as his own Two pre- 
sumed portends of kei 
are m existence— this, 
and one m the Tribuna 
at Florence, but they 
difler m tieatment from 
each othei, as w ell as m 
expression.* The Bar- 
berim Pornanna repre- 
sents her half-length, 
seated in a sort of bowel 
of myrtles and laurels , 
the upper part of the 
' figure and the aims are 
undraped • a turban of 
yellow 6tnpes encircles 
gracefully the head, and 
helps to give expression 
and a degree of elegance 
i to a face neither \eiy 
rehn&f nor animated » 

'A robe of purple covers 

the knees, on which . the loft arm rests; it is adorned with a golden armlet, 
bearing the xiarae of the painter— -ItAPBAEL V.BBIHAS , the light hand, 
holding a thin transparent garment* tests on her bosom. The figure shows 
A ceifaui dignified air, arising chiefly from the robustness of its form; but 
the picture, undoubtedly, ’is not of that class of feminine beauty which it 
may be presumed would have captivated the soul of Boffaelle . the execution 
of the portrait is very fine. 

By the side of the Foramina hangs another portrait;, generally asciibed to 
Titian , it has much pf the brilliant colouring of the great Venetkiu, but the 
flesh tints arc neither so true to nature nor so pure in quality as they usually 
are in Ms pictures. The tape is that of an extiemely handsome woman, her 
costume is rich, yet somewhat clumsily hmrnged, and not very careful in 


Tho pivturo at Florence, which represents an. exceedingly beautiful woftmi, and is 



rdoW^rarchesa <ii Pescara, the friend of aMielWl Angelo, frOa* whose sketch it wks 


execution A chain is thiown ovei the aims hence the picture has obtained 
the name of 4 The Slave * In close pioximity to these are two othei poi ti aits 
of females, distinguished in the lustoiy of Home at the end of the sixteenth 
centuiy one by Smpio Bulzonc, surnamed Gaetano, is said to lepicscnt 
Lucietia Ceuci, the othei, by Outdo, is a poi trait of hei uqjiappy slep- 
daughtei, Bexx’JUcis. CEirrr, the stoiy of whose young life is one of the most 
tairiblc on lecoid The latter poitiait is cngiaved on this page, but we must 
admit the aitist has not done full justice to the ongmal, which, arcoiding to 
the tiadition yet pi evading in the Ceuci family, was taken the night before the 
execution of Beatnce Othei accounts say Guido paiuted it hom mcmoiv, aitu 
he had seen hei ascend the scaftold The moat eloquent and appi eciating 
cnliusm on the poitiait we have met with, is that wntten by Bysshe Shelley 
It is doubtless familial to many of out rcadeis, yet we fell no apology is*- 
ncccssaiy foi mtiodueing it heie as minutely above any leauuks we could 
make — “ The picluie of Beatrice is most mtei esting, as a just lepiesentation 
of one of the loveliest specimens of the woikniauship ol nature Tlieio is a 
fixed and pale composiue upon the fcatmes , she seems sad, and stuckcn down 
m spud, yet the despan thus cxpiessed is lighteied by the patience ol gentle- 
ness Hei huid is 
bound with /olds of 
white diapeiy, from 
which the j ellow strings 
of liei goldeti hair es- 
( ape, and lall about Jim 
neck The moulding of 
her face is exquisitely 
delicate, the cvebiows 
me distinct and at died, 
the lips hate that pei- 
irumunt meaning of ima- 
gination and st mobility 
which suflenng has not 
icpiesbud, and whuli it 
seems thatdeathseai t My 
could extinguish I lei 
foieheud is Luge ami 
clear, her eyes, which 
we aie told were le- 
nuukable foi their viva- 
city, aie swollen tvith 
weeping, ami lush Mess, 
but bcaid dully tendci 
and serene Tn the 
whole mien theic is 
simpZutty and dignity, 
which, mated with her 
exquisite lovilniesa and 
deep sonow, cire iuc\- 
picssibjy pathetic Bea- 
trice Gen ci appears to 
have been one of those 
laic prisons m whom 
cmngy ami gentleness 
dwell together, without 
destioymg one another, 
her nature was simple 
and profound, The 
crimes and miseries in 
which she was an actoi 
and a sullem, are ns 
the mask and the mantle 
in which cn cum stances 
clothed hei lor her im- 
personation on the scene 
of the woildV Beatnce 
was little mm e than six- 
loon years old when she 
was put to death The 
interest attacked to hei 
and her melancholy fate, 
and tho beauty of 
Guido’s poitiait, have 
caused it to be copied 

so frequently that hundreds, we may almost say thousands, of repetitions ate in 
existence all over Italy and the continent, 

A few othei pictures m the Palazzo Barbeiini may he pointed out as not 
unworthy of notice c St, Ceciha/ by Lanfumeo, representing her accompany* 
mg, On tlie harp, two children, is spirited in design, but the action of the 
principal figure is violent and melodramatic, and the expiession of the face very 
far from refined A c Madonna and Child/ by Andrea del Sarto, is of afar 
better order — soft and delicate m the modelling of the forms, and most 
harmonious m colouring, c Christ Disputing with the Doctors/ attributed to 
Albert Borer, shows great power ns a design, a considerable amount of religious 
sentiment* and very careful manipulation. 

Visitors vyho have been able to gain, admittance into the private apart menta 
of the mansion, describe many of the pictures hung there, about one hundred 
and 'forty, as of great merit, and all in good preservation, Among tho more 
remarkable are a, portrait of c Henrietta of Franco/ by Van Dyck; an £ Annun- 
ciation/ assumed to 1 he by Brnbraadt, with a brilliant -effect, of cMar-omm ; 
and a ‘ Cruoifixion/^y^rmiglicl, , 

rl 1 ‘ 
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TRENCH AND ENGLISH 
PAPER-STAINING 

Taiu* III —-English 

In a foimci aiticle, the history of English 
decoration, and paper staining as one oi its 
modem leading bianehcs, was brought down to 
the Gieat Exhibition ot 1851 On that occa- 
sion, the icsouicps of the Bntish manufactuicis 
weie fully tested Those consideiul the best 
dcsigneis in this countty were employed, and 
some, not quite satisfied with that, secuied de- 
signs from loicrgncis, as make weights to skill, 
but in spite of all dibits and expedients, the 
British manufactiueis of paper -hangings wcie 
those most fully cognisant and convinced of 
then own sad deficiencies Tluy failed in 
eveiy thing but good intention, they had an 
evident sense of what was wanted, but m the 
working out ot then ideas, tlieie was the ab- 
sence of neaily eveiy quality which the French 
so piofusely displayed Neaily all the best 
specimens exhibited by Btilish makers weie 
illushated in the “ Ait-Journal Catalogue of 
the Gieat Exhibition/* and readeis have only 
to turn to that most useful publication to see 
the ti utli of these mnaiks m two mipoifaut 
elements — the disposition of quantities, that is, 
the l dative piopoitions of light and daik tints 
on a pattern, aud the development of tonus, 
elegantly or the leveise Tlieie, m both the 
Eiencli and English displays of papeL -hangings, 
the natuialistic style piedonnnated St ru thug 
flowers, and cnoixnous leaves, displaying the 
choicest gieens, and most brilliant carmines, 
weie piofusely scatteied oiei plain or figured 
surfaces 

This most vicious style was condemned at 
length m the article on Breach paper staining — 
the fust of this senes, so that nothing moie 
lequues to be said now, except that, in iaithci 
comparison ol Biench and English paper- 
hangings, this eu or, then common to both, 
shall not again be taken into account Even 
when the intention and idea of the English 
designs for paper-hangings weie sound m prin- 
ciple, tlieie was often, and neatly always, such 
a lack of elegance, as to make the better idea 
of the English designer look common, and 
sometimes mean, cornpaicd with the worse idea 
of the Biench designei, more elegantly earned 
out The same was equally true respecting 
the distribution of quantities The balancing 
of light aud dark upon the suiface of the Eng- 
lish manufactures, was oltcn more, perfect than 
upon the pioducts of then Bienclr avals, but 
from the higher perception of the harmony of 
colours visible in the Biench goods, the want 
of just distribution was so effectually hidden 
from the public eye, as to put the pattern of 
jus ter distribution out of countenance, while i 
tins important quality was, in the English sam- 
ples, nearly always _ rendered useless, in the 
production of pleasing richness of effect, and 
satisfactory fulness of tone, by the inharmonious 
combinations in which it was worked out, 

Mr Redgrave, TLA , in his able report to 
the commissioners, on design as displayed in 
the Exhibition of 1851, said, "With very few 
exceptions, the exhibited , designs for paper- 
hangings appear to be totally unregulated by 
any perception of inles for thou ornamentation • 
and even when these happen to be on just 
principles, would seem to be so by chance, 
rather chan by choice They aie mostly florid 
and gaudy compositions, consisting of archi- 
tectural ornament in relief, with imitation 
flowers and foliage, hi some of the cleveiest 
designs, the flowers and foliage are per spec- 
lively rendered, with the lull force of the 
natural colours, and light mid shade; more- 

, over, they ar t e often tluee or four times as 
large as nature, whereby the Size of a room 
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would be proportionately diminished ” This* 
was no exaggerated description, and ml induces 
us to that element ot colour, so essential to 
successful papci -staining, m which the English 
makers weie, and aic, so conspicuously de- 
ficient 

To under si and and see the bearings of tins 
question of colom m the manufacture ot Eng- 
lish papei hangings, investigation must begin 
at the beginning In the aiticle on Biench 
manufacturers and then pioducts, it was said, 
that the Biench makeis used moie expensive 
material* fiom beginning to end of then iabn- 
caiions than the English, and, to illustrate 
this fact, take the articles oi whiting oi com- 
mon oclue In both countries the ongmal 
puce of these aiticles may be considered the 
same, but the Frenchman, when he uses 
whiting at all, which is only foi the cheapest 
class ot goods, 'washes, le washes, and refines 
it, till it is so ined from sand and gut, that it 
will clean silver plate without scratching it , 
aud, when brought into this state, Ins whiting 
is woith, say, '6d per pound and the careful 
makers undertake this process of picpaiation 
on then own premises, that they may luve then 
giound colom — the base of all others — free 
lrom adulteration The English papei -stumer 
buys Ins whiting at the cost; oi, say, Ls Cut pci 
cwt , and would no more think ot wasting time 
m u aslung it, than he would think ot washing 
lake oi ultiumAune, Thtse puces aic not 
given as absolutely couect, but they express, 
not uutiuly, the difference of cost between 
what the paper-sfaincis of the two countries 
use m the manufacture of these low-puced 
papei -hangings 

Now, this question of purity and purification 
of colour goes to the veiy loot of the successful 
employment of colom On it depends the 
dearness aud delicacy of tint, and also the 
smoothness aud solidity oi surface Upon 
these two qualities hang veiy much ol that 
refinement and finish so absent in English, and 
so apparent in French, paper-hangings Com- 
mon whiting is not only full ot sand, but so 
duty in colom, as to make the pi eduction of a 
; clear tint impossible; and what is tiue of 
wlnting, is true of all the colours used by 
stameis Artists know that pearly fiesh tints 
can novel be seemed with badly ground colouis, 
and this tiuth, known to English ( u lists and 
imitators of woods, has also been undei stood 
and appreciated by Biench pancr-sUium, al- 
though it has not yet i cached their English 
nvuls, in auv influential form Oil the oon- 
[ tiaiy, the colours of English makers are, as the 
Biench would cousidei, used without being 
ground at all, or veiy nearly so; and thcicfoic 
those colouis are prefened, and in some cases 
exclusively used, which are supposed to require 
no grinding Common oclnes, Venetian red, 
sever al blues and greens, veL million, and chrome 
yellows, aie illustiafions These colouis may 
be “ rubbed up ” with a palette-knife ; occasion- 
ally, but an equally populai way, is by poking 
the nose of the sash tool into the colour wanted, 
and rubbing that up against the pot m which 
the colour is beiug mixed. Such a mode of 
treatment would dnve a Bienchman into hys- 
terics, he being wisely taught to look on the 
purity and picpaiation of his colom as more 
than half his art The result is what might be 
anticipated , and, m staving after Holiness and 
brilliancy, through means of quantity, instead 
ol quality, of colom, the English maker is re- 
warded With effects of poverty and meanness, 
while hts rival carries off both the power and 
refinement of effect. By what the English 
manufacturers of paper hangings will, no doubt, 
consider a curious pcivetsity of nature, the 
very best colours are often the worst to grind, 
and, what is perhaps still more curious, the 
best, mast brilliant, tod delicate parts of nearbf 
all colours, 1 are tho$e winch it requires jnpst 1 

. ... r .. 

labour m gi aiding to cxhact And if is on 
this huf, that only the best giound will pro- 
duce the most delicate and brilliant tints on 
plot uies, and, what is, still moie important, it 
is only ilic tints produced iiom wcll*g round 
coloui* that will stand "What artist would 
expect to produce delicate fads fiom chiomc 
jrllow, vu million, Biench blue, and emeiald 
gicen, nibbed up on Ins palette, oi by dipping 

Ins pencil m the dij powders, and mjungtkun 
with white 9 Tlie most lie could expert would 
be a dull and heavy brightness, which would 
soon lade into what is technically known m 
studies as a “leathtiy” mass The original 
clearness and biilhaney would fly, and thne 
being no transparency of tint, the whole beauty 
would be tied, and the woik would be what io 
popularly called “ faded ” bo it is m paper - 
staining Well giound oclnes, well-giouml 

India led, well giound blue, black, and cognate 
colours, aic those fiom which the Biench 
pioduce then most dedicate and delicious 
tints, and the better these pigments *110 
giound, the more cxquisitdy tender is the 
tint pioduecd Umveisal expcneuce in all 
departments of Ait, tiorn flic highest to the 
lowest, has proved that tins is the only loyal 
load to genuine success 111 the production 
ot permanent and bnlhant colours 111 painting 

01 paper-staining The Biench makers have 
recoguiscd the truth, and acted upon it , and 
never till the English makeis follow the ex- 
ample will the paper -hangings of England ap- 
proach to those ot Fiance m beauty and refine- 
ment, ho we vei perfect fhe ionns ami harmonious 
the combinations of colour A mistaken idea of 
cheapness lies at the bottom of all this falsilv 

111 practice ; but is that cheap which stimulates 
waste, pi educes colouis tlmt fly often before 
being sold, look ciude and vulgar when they 
aie hung, and aie, consequently, excluded from 
the best mai Lets in the w 01 Id v 1 1 may have a 
relative cheapness to those who manufacture 
goods winch, like Hodge’s lazors, are only 
meant to sell — to supply that voracious "South 
American” market, whine all monstrosities of 
tasl 0 arc supposed to be intended for , but even 
builders of most ordinaiy houses are beginning 
to find out that papoia which require renewing 
eveiy year oi two, aie veiy far from being cheap, 
and that sound-bodied papei, welL grounded 
with coloui that will not ily, will wear out tluee 
of those badly made, and that a yard 33 

cheaper for the one, besides the appearance, 
than Id, ayaid becomes foi the others. But 
the balance of cost even in favour of the Eng- 
lish manufacturer is not so much as rt would 
seem The Frenchman pays for getting a good 
article, and he takes coi responding care of il 
<Cho English maker gets lus at a mere fraction 
of that cost, and, therefore, Ins workmen are 
allowed to use and waste it at then pleasure 

1 In bulk more ot this waste is carted away from 
some English factories than would keep a 
: French one, of the same size, going 1 ^ Even 
when English makeis do use Paris white for 
good walk, the quality seemed is not, by fiom 
thnty to fifty per cent, equal to that used by 
the French makers , and these, for all their best 
ancl fine work, use a giound equivalent to wlmt 
we know as " satm white,” whether intended 
to be " biushed” or not. 

The difference m design since 1861 IriiS been 
marked , and the growing and superior taste of 
England has produced a strong impression on 
Biench designers, and the knowledge of har- 
mony in colours has also made steady progress ; 
but In spite of these important elements of 
progress, this love of what is supposed cheap* 
ness, and inattention to the preparation, Of 
colour, retards all advancement ifc the domiuna 
of finish, and hence the papeiFangfngsOf 1 861 
qre not clistingiiislidbie IV,* rdfineihei#t)f ploy 
dffettou over those 1 eklubhef -ago. 

' Jjfqr is this" all! iM 4us /&* 
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aegftid of adopting bettn means What is 
supposed cheapness becomes 1 dative dearness, 
even foL oulmaiy, and what may be ealitd 
common, pm poses The popidm idea is, that 
m many places, 01 nr certain kinds ot bouses, 
a cheap pipd is as good as a deaiei one, be- 
cause either will soon mpme to be renewed , 
and if the pnpoi hangings be used as an 
attraction to customers, then it may be suit- 
able to change the attraction on the walls just 
as deaiei s change the alii action m then win- 
dows but, except m such eases, iheic can be 
nogieatei delusion than to suppose Unit papei- 
kangmgs badly made, with mdiilcrcnt mat minis, 
me compnublo foi mcie weai and tern, to say 
nothing of appeal mice, to those made out of 
better pigments This difference between the 
best and the lowei paced paper-hangings is as 
gioat as between an oil painted and a merely 
colomed fionl, m the situations wheie paper- 
hangings ate used, and m this view the best 
made licnch is often cheaper than the lowei 
qualities of English make 
Anothei obstacle arising fiom the same 
cause — the lage tor low-miced paper-hangings— 
has also acted injuriously on home-made goods 
Formerly, the method of production was the 
same m both countries, but heie the anxiety to 
produce quantity lias led to various fApcdionts 
veiy unfavomable toi impioving quality The 
fust of these innovations was the abolition of 
the long level pole, still used m Fiance, fox 
securing the irapLCs&ion, and for which the 
workmen in this countiy substituted a level 
pressure, wrought by the foot of the starncr, 
and without flic aid of a boy, except in veiy 
laie oases This change seemed speed ; but, 
like all moic pci feet machines, it is deficient m 
that adaptability to the workman's will, so cha- 
racteristic ot the oldei method It is evident 
that m a piocess wheie absolute umfouinty ol 
surface cannot be got in the blocks, that when 
uniformity is the quality wanted m the surface 
printed, that adaptability and facility ot alter mg 
pressures is the ouly ceitaintyleft of pioducmg 
good work If this facility 'be exchanged for . 
facility of pioduction, the necessary result must 
be a deterioration m quality — a deterioration 
which, m course of time, must leact upon the 
woikman m spite of all endeavours to resist 
if When plasterers woikcd coin tees by hand, 
there were many workmen skilled in that nice 
and Art-woikman-iike operation, but since 
Cornices were produced by moulds, which any 
plasterer can hold, the lace who cduld run 
car trices by hand have become all but extinct. 
So it is m England with lire printing of papetv 
himgmgs , and so will it be in proportion as 
machinery for punting becomes more perfect 
When men cease to bo Ait-workmen, and arc? 
made the mere superintendents of machmes, 
which niay register the work with very great 
precision, but wkidh could be as fully aird 
effectually superintended' by boys, they be* 

1 come mere labour saving and skiikavhig irw* 
climes* and what deases to stimulate, gra- 
dually, but- surely, deteriorates tire quality of 
• the workman, — or, at best, his mind and luge- ; 
liuiiy are burned from the manipulative to the , 
^mechanical, .and, wlmt formerly sought exfirasc 
fit perfecting 1 m work, wiU no w &d vent fa 
enorts to improve and perfect his foaoliiue,' 
Machinery, at least for the present, 
however, to have its bounds,— and these do not 
include successful 1 paper-staining* Fortunes 
have been spent heie in moping after some- 
thing to supersede the skilled workman in 
this walk, but Mtfreifco without success j and 
the conviction among all practical men is, that 
[ all the anticipations, whether for good or evil, J 
respecting the introduction of machinery into 
paper-staining me now fainter and feebler than 
t hi any period during the last twenty years j 
T hose who have machines uontirme to use them, 
yP 'OWafobally, btit ife had been fouhd j ' 
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that, foi all but the vei y commonest ckiss of 
goods, the supposed speed, or accuracy of re- 
, gist oi, docs not compensate for othei drawbacks 
and deficiencies, and that, alici all, good band- 
blocked papeis are moie and more securing the 
best rnaikeU 

In visiting the various English nmuufdotoues 
of paper -hangings theic was tound, as m those 
oi Ptiu&, o degree ot umtoinutv in method, 
such as pi eoludes any other releiencc than one 
general description, except m rory few in- 
stances In tile establishment ot Turner and 
Sun, Pimlico, for example, the same piocess ot 
grounding was carried out, as now almost 
nmveibcilly obtains throughout the English 
trade, viz,, grounding bymacluneiv, which is 
ceitdiuly cheaper, but far less satislactoiy than 
the method practised in Paris In England 
the operation is peiioimed by means ot a iota* 
toiy motion, the colour benig dispensed fiom 
a tiougli and distributed and laid by three 
brushes, which molvc by the same action ns 
piopels the paper along the I able, and the 
> advantage ot this method is, that three pieces 
■ can be grounded in the time necessary to cover 
one by the hand process These machines are, 
of course, only used when quantity can be pio- j 
duced, because tor small quantities the hand | 
i process, being more convenient, is still prac- 
tised m all establishments But the disadvan- 
tage of the machine process is, that the ground 
cannot bo so lioatcd on to the paper as when 
done by hand, and hence the gut winch is m 
the groundcolour cannot be so dlcetually 
overcome , and theieiorc v\ hat may be called 
the upper -crust of the ground wards that solid 
enamelled look which is so ciuucteustie ot 
the Fiench grounds It is not meant bv 
enamel that the ground should be glazed, 
because that is produced by anothei process , 
but that solid, and what ait is Is call chipa&lu 
look, winch gives the appcmancc ol solidity 
without producing- the scnsatiou ot heaviness 
In Lins establishment is also found the largest 
use of machinery in block -printing of any house 
in London Two different kinds of patent 
machines, both of winch proved unloiUmato 
speculations foi then inventors, arc heie 
brought into operation, and while the correct- 
ness ot lcgistci — that is the fitting one im- 
pression ol the blocks to another, so that no 
appearance of joining shall be seen— is un- 
questionable, and to tins extent the machines 
• ^glit be worked by boys, still from the 
; other disadvantage, pointed out or indicated 
i already, then success, although the patents 
, have expired, has noL been such as fo induce 
I other manutactarms to substitute machinery 
for manual labour, which, all things con- 
i aider eel, ia both cheaper and bolter for block- 1 
1 printing. < 

The visit to the establishment of Coopers 
and Co, SnntMeld, brought another branch, 
and a most important one, before ns. This firm, 
like that of Turner and Son, can show marly . 
highly creditable patterns, and, indeed, nearly ‘ 
all the English makers can — although, as already ' 
stated, the sound intention is mine apparent | 
1 fkan the elegant accomplishment of the designs ' 
—but the point now alluded to is the apparently ] 
unimportant one of the qualify of useii £ 
m the process of paper-stainmg. To the public ■ 
tins may appear a small matter, but to the ( 
paper-stainer it is all important, and it has also ( 
its importance to the public. The first strik- i 
mg ’difference between the 'quality of the mo 1 
used by the French stamens and the English, 1 
b the great difference M strength. As it is the 1 
sum. winch, binds the colour to the paper, it ) 
must of course be strong enough to prevent l 
it rubbing bff, and ( all the French makers secure « 
tins *» ( but beyond that strength -all additional is t 
injurious ratter than serviceable,? Xt fa injurL i 
ousfotWoVays> The stronger fifoske— mifosi a 
hutAnipoWIble^ 


1 Die more aie the clearness mid pimfy of 1 ho 
[ tints decreased,-— and it also nu*i cases that 
hardness against which the English maker has 
to struggle m connection with lus papa made 
fiom cotton, which is harder than when nude 
horn linen lags, and yet it is notonous tint 
instead of endeavouring to modi tv this primary 
disadvantage, the English mauiitaetuieis ag- 
gravate it by using a si/e often double the 
stiength oi that used by the French The 
English size has another disadvantage, and one 
which affects the public mmo than the makers 
No pipei-hangmgs made m veiy wainr weather 
arc so serviceable, toi wear anil tcai as those 
nuule in rohl weather, but the tact has its 
significant e, that alt hough the summers m 
Fans fue uuieh waimci than in London, the 
greater heat does not so much affect the size 
used there as tile lesser heat does that nwd 
here This shows Hut the two qualities arc 
diffeioni, not only in degree, but also in the 
| constituent pails, and it also shows (hut the 
Ft e n oh size, although more costly to the manu- 
facturer’, is less object unublo m a smut or v 
point of view, because wlut is eaily decomposed 
must bo less licaJtlry than what lesists atmo- 
spheric influence more successfully,— and more 
especially for sleeping apartments, where the 
tendency to decomposition is strongest, and 
wheie paper hangings are most invar uhlv us< d 
Tins question is too important to lie settled m 
a cursory way at the end of an already too long 
article, but it is one that deserves the most 
serious consideration of both nmnulactuiera 
and the public 

Many other makers rmghfc have becu named, 
and then* establishments descubed m general 
or moie del ailed terms, but theic u so much 
umfoinuly in all, that it would be something 
like a waste of time aw) space to repeat, a pro- 
cess which has been so often discussr d aln ady , 
our object being not meie description, except 
when it bears on the inteiest, of the numitae- 
tmci, aiul when some practical object h to he 
obtained by the l elation 
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MANUBCIilPTS OF ALBRECHT DUB, Ell 

i\ Tin, 

LtUXAltY AND ?RTJU‘ IlOOM OP Till; miinsil 

Musruu, am) UAiwiiLnr 
BY DR. WILLIAM BULL 

I Wu have m our national library, partreukriy amongst 
I the MSS , many very valuable mmotreef works, 
not only on qul history and antiquities, but on 
I those of continental states, amongst t from, as i elates 
to Germany, many albums , one of them with the 
autograph of Milton, and a Latin paragraph, anothei 
fadd M S. 1 5,784), in that of the Augsbui g historian, 
Feker, with forty-one beautifully blazoimcl coats of 
aima, and female mimatmea But that to which I 
at piesent wish to call the attention of “lovers ol 
Art 13 is the scrap and note-book of Alto enht Dum*, m 
four folio volumes (Bibk Slouiana 6,228 to 5,231) 
These are m thd MB. department., a fifth, princi- 
pally filled with sketches aud drawings, must be 
searched form the print-room of that establishment 
The notice attached to them m Bh Hans Sloan c’s 
Collection-— “The above volumes are the originals 
of Albrecht DmxFs he symmefna pnhuui m no- 
it* fat ms Jlumawmi Cinponon, foi. Number#, 

1 532 ”—3* an many circumstances incorrect j for, in 
the first respect, tins min German in Albrecht DureFa 
autograph, and the Latin translation 0 f 1532 is 
much Utter* They contain also several notices in the 
first two volumes which are not m the Latin version j 
but the third and foutth volumes are, ui many re- 
spects, the mo^t curious, as the scrap and note-book 
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pnejes they can be railed, which die bat iiiegtilni 
ships ot papei, with hastily jotted down notes, 
without 01 clei 01 legulauty, mici leaved, uascd, oi 
stioked Ihiough, 01 blotted out, m such coufusiou 
that it is often laboiious, independently of the con- 
tractions in the hand wntmg, to make out any 
meaning, or to bung them into any (onnection with 
his? finished woiks 

Tlieie aie Ltuongh all the volumes seiaps mseited 
with plans toi foi ti eases, aielutectunil pi opoitious, 
and amongst them, on the last page of vol m , the 
lough design of two oi tlnuo stouts of a dwelling- 
house, whuh may possibly have been intended loi 
one occupied 01 pi ejected byDuiei himself An- 
othei ol Ins sketches contains tom pan of fenceis , 
these seem intended to ha\e been the illustiations of 
a voile which lit intended to wnte on the art of 
“ A tlac k and Defence ” This it is generally undei- 
stood, he contemplated as a giapkic w oik on fencing, 
to whuh he was peculiarly fitted by bis anatomical 
knowledge ot the human figiue In a Leipzig 
peiiodiuil, called the “ Seiapeum,” foi 1841, lien 
OUmanu and Masmaun ticat fully on MS8 and 
xylogidpluc books on the noble ait of fence, m 
whuh they mention lepeatedly a manusciipt tiea- 
tise by Dm ci, in two copies, one at Breslau, the 
olhei in Siyua To this lie gave the Greek title 
0? TXodiocuTkaXia, with its Latin tianslation, *LS ive 
aniionm hat tan do ) mu meJitatiu ” This is, as 
legal ds text and drawings, supposed to have seivcd 
as groundwork of all the vauous editions by tlie 
Egenolplis, to 1558, of then fencing handbook. 
The two wuteis mentioned above, though gient 
authonties on early wood-cuthng, lca\e the question 
ot Dut ei’s authoiship undecided The latest edition 
ot this handbook of fenuug m then costumes aio 
too old, and call up leeoileetions of Brosamer uthei 
than Dui cr, but the diesses in the hrst editions 
would suit well foi the penod 1512, which is a date 
piefixed m Duiei’s own hand wilting to the tomlh 
volume ot the MSS in the Butisli Museum, and m 
which we find the foui gioups of fenceis previously 
alluded to Masmaun, howevei, wa3 certainly veiy 
near the tiulh when lie wrote that Duiei, highly 
gifted and nobly moulded, should have occupied 
himself with the manly ait of fence, foi m tins 
there was nothing impiobablc, and in any futrne 
editions of his work, he may adduce these dianmgs 
as a pioof They aie e\ idently but sketches, though 
very spirited, whilst the use of the bioadswoid, 
instead of the inpier, is conclusive of then gieat 
antiquity 

To vol m is prefixed a sketch of Dmei’s “ Suppli 
cation to King Feidinand,” m which Ins services m 
the foi tiheatiou of towns and boioughs aie eiiu- 
meuted, with the lequesfc to be allowed to practise 
this ait-militaiy in othei countries This lough 
diaft has alteiations nnd additions jn Diner’s own 
hand, then follows a clean copy foi presentation m 
a letter to lua fuend Pukhcimei 

The whole of the writing m the fouith volume is 
full of contractions, and difficult to decipher A 
collection of Albiechl Diner’s notes, very similar to 
these m the Biiti&h Museum, is pieseived in the 
town libi ary at Nth nberg , these ai e described as fn at 
notes and ideas to four books of the “ Propoition of 
the Human Figme,” wifften, at different times, by 
his own hand,, and jotted down on paper, some- 
times litui ledly, * sometimes with gi eater care Tins 
Biotdllon, with more or less considerable remains 
ot the work prepaied and actually used foi his 
second, thud, and fourth volumes, were ptu chased 
for the Nhmberg Town Libiary, m the auction of 
the literary and artistic bequests of ICreisrath Col- 
mai Colmar obtained them with the library of 
Von Muu, but how the latter acquired them is 
unknow n. In Ins hook (“ Beschreibung Numbcujs") 
1st ed of 1778, p 451, he says of the collection of 
hooks of fiyndicus Negekm, which belonged to his 
godfather, Pastor Joachim Negdeiu, that it eon- 
tamed the autoguipk of Albrecht Ditrer’s four books 
of the “ Symmetry of the Human Body/’ 

Now in Hellers “ Das Leben unci die Wei Ice jL 
7)hw*s” (The Life and Works of A Durei), vol nh 
division 3, p 398, we read, "The Koyal Dresden 
Library possesses the Durei maunsmpt of Book n, 
differing witch from the printed volume , it belonged 
pioviQUaly to Count BruhTs libraiv, who, probably, . 
jhad it from Mr Joachim Negdetn* M.A 1f This 
presumption ot Heller becomes a certainty, from. 
FaJkenstcinV description of the Poyal Dresden 


Libiaiy, he s.m&, p 153, the MS was bought by 
Count Bmhl, fiom the libiaiy of Fasten Nigclcm, 
foi one bundled dm ate, but ho pasiu o\ei the cn- 
emnsUuce that tin pnnied text vanes much horn 
the MS , as well as that it only contains the Inst ot 
the punted books ot Ins woik on 1 Pmpoi turns ” 
This is, howevei, scaiudy to be doubted, as Ikllci 
gummled his aeeouut upon a personal inspection by 
Schottky, who is neiy way desemng ol belief 

Whethu Falkeiihtem has wilhngh oi unwillingly 
pissed ovu the mattci, he is (.titamly (tilled in 
I Ins account of the inquisitions of Die D oval Dicsden 
! labraiy tliat tho libiaiy of hooks oi Count Bun an 
was bought, August 13, l?61,U>i foi ty thousand 
dollars, and, exactly four ycais latei, those ot Count 
Bi uhl toi lift y thousand dollai s Now, if Count Bi uhl 
had bought Duiei’sentue MS of the “ Pi upoi hens’ 
befoic 1704, we cannot tompielienrl how V Mini 
could include the autogiaph ot A Dut or to his 
“Syrnmehyof tho Human Body,” m loin books, 
as in the possession ot Symbols Negelem iu 177^’ 
Ifow V Muri obtained lus MS is, as we have said, 
unknown III an undated (dialogue of books, diaw- 
uigs, woodcuts, &c, such as he used to publish foi 
3ale hom time to tune, wc hud, folio 39, “Auto- 
giapa Albeiti Dmm e hbio iv Ryimnetna,” and 
iolio 29, “ Autogiaphia Duieu tigmarn ad opus 
Geomctncoium, Xfndeiv eyvtvtf tlei MessiwQy ’ Hi 
For this, luckily foi its possession by Dui cl’s native 
town, he seems not to have found a pmthnsti, and 
thus it lcmained to be aeqmicd, as befoic ickted, 
foi the town libiaiy of Numbing 

The latest description of this lthiui) is bv its 
hbianan. Dr Ghillauy, in his woik, " Lillet utnt>- 
snmoi urn ahgitui tun Lihoi mu Mann \ci /[dot 
quoi habet Bibliotheca pubhta Nonbei genus” lie 
dedicates nine pages (7—1 5) to its dcscnption , aud 
we have still later, in Inspectoi Bechci’s “ Ai chive 
cf the Imitative Aits” (Jichiv / u > che mchnende 
KtinUe), 4th yeai, 1858, p 20, in a notice cut died 
“A Dtnei’s own hand diawings and wiitnigs at 
Dresden and Niunberg,”a\ciy lull iiccount of them 
It is cuiious that ueilhci of these wuteis tales anv 
notice of the foui volumes by A Duiei, as above 
desenhed, in oui gieat national repository , though 
both aie called upon by locality and subject to 
scai eh foi any iuliques of the “gieat aitist” in othei 
hbianes Not does Ileri llausman, who rnimo- 
duitcly followed the notice of Iuspectoi Becker in 
the same uumbei of the above ({ Aichiv” with an 
“Account of a gieat number of Duiei 's woiks iu 
the Mauchestei Exhibition,” take any notice ot i 
them Pei Imps he visited London betoie one of the 
volumes ot Durei’s f# Pi opoitious” was publicly 
exhibited in a gla<*s case ot the M*SS room of the 
British Museum 

The«e live volumes of Puici’s woiks, which have 
all a similar foicign contcmpoi aneous binding, and 
the date 1047 ro gilt figures on the Lout cover, are 
said, to have been acquued by Su Hans Sloane 
at Antwerp, vvhei e it is known the artist icsidcd 
a long time I should not have been so particular 
in my account of the foingu volumes (which me 
evidently all poitions of the same collection, the 
first being at Diesdeu, and the otlieis at Ntiin- 
berg), if I hud not thought that the details thus 
collected might give some moie exact clue to their 
acquisition by Su liana Sloaue, as well as stimu- 
late lovers of emlv Art on both sides of the Gei- 
mau Ocean to institute inquiries concerning the 
agieement or difleieaccs of the two collections, aud 
whethei a caieful examination would add any to 
the few meagre facte known of Dam’s private life. 
In England it would certainly acquire one not only 
weE acquainted with the artist’s published works, 
written and graphic, hut one also able to constiuo 
ita obsolete Geiman diction, and crabbed hand- 
writing, and fiequenfc erasures, 

It may he interesting to the friends of Purer to 
know that Dr, A. von Eye, one of the oihciul 
directors of the Germanic Museum, ut Numb erg, 
lias just published a monography of the life of tlus 
artist, for winch his position, and gieat knowledge, 
and love of Art, ofier him great facilities He may 
he much aided by a purchase, just effected by the 
Municipality of Numberg, of all the MS. collections 
of Pirkheimci , Duror’s friend, for 4,490 It. (not 
quito D400), and new facts that have come to light 
concerning PirkhctmerA son-m-luw, Job aim Klee- 
berger, and their unhappy dissensions* ^ , ’ , 
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THE FEMVLE SCHOOL OF DIlMGN 

AVirvr shaie ol the oidinary avocations of life may 
(ciufy be assumed to woman, is unqnestioimbl^ one 
ol the mosi dillicult soual piublems of oui times, and 
oue too i hat, day by day, becomes mme piecing 
foi some 80 i t ot sdutiou Tlieie aie those by whom 
it will be Kgnrded in no such light Thuc aie 
those who will aiufiic that women should in nowise 
exceed the wclhdt lined hounds that have long mm 
been mailed out foi them, but cm p loy t hansel ves* 
only in domestic matteia and 1ho-?e tcmininc duties, 
whuh piopeily constitute their pi ovuxe, and winch 
the) nlouc me able Uhuentlv to pnioim And sin h 
iLasoncib will have no guuisajcis ni iw, if they 
ltfei — a? ot necessity they must — to those who 
j have domestic duties which itqime their attention 
Woman owes alien ia nee to the health On Una 
point there is a singulai and com plate unamimfy, 

I and none — not even the moat zealous advocate fui 
woman’s i ic,lit a J we pn aunie — but w ill unhesitatingly 
cone ui m condemn mg hei who would be grnlh of 
tiiinstening that allegmnce elsiwhue But this 
method of settling Ihc question is habit to a weighty 
objection It is inadequate It eannot be gene- 
ralwul , cannot be taken as of universal application , 
is indctd, at the best ot veiy limited application 
II wholly ignoies — what constitutes a vast and 
tcnible piupuition of the sex — 1 hose who have no 
domestic duhts that n eed then cai e Since man mge 
is not the lot of .ill, there remain those who are 
without an establishment of then own, but yet who 
do possess unlucky appetites that ask to he fed, and 
backs foi which nature has neglected to piuvide 
leady-made clothing Fortunately, all thus cutum- 
stanced aie by no means m a position which needs 
uny solicitude The fan ones who move m the 
highest elides of society claim hom us no considei- 
ation To them a single life is, or at least should 
be, a mattci of compaialiv dy little concern Mith 
eveiy comfoit they can desne, with eveiy Inxmy at 
their command, they have no cause loi complaint 
They should disdain all pity, icsent all attempts at 
sympathy with them, and resolve honestly not to 
legal d any disappointment as a gieat mis foi tune, 
but console themselves with the agieeable leffcction, 
that since no one has had the tcmenty to accept 
then dower, it still lernnius under then own imme- 
diate cuntiol. 

Tho problem under consideration must not he 
! supposed to have any inference to them 

Iu the lowest classes, again, it has been filieady 
solved Thcie, tho necessity of earning their 
own bicad n bo appai cut from their eailust yems, 
that women accept their lot with patience, and 
me able and willing to work at whatever oiler s 
itself Rejecting nothing, and being competent to 
most things, they fear nothing, except it be illness, 
nnd that only because it incapacitates them fiom 
their daily labour 

It is with respect to the mtci mediate classes — 
those who are known as the “respectable” classes 
—oui question has the chief peitnieney, aud carries 
with it the chief difficulty m its solution Foi hero 
it is that a diead ot the mci eased expenditme which 
follows a matnmomai life, joined with a love qf 
freedom m the one sex, aud peibaps a too high esti- 
mate of what is necessary to support then* “proper 
position” m the other, is a bar to life-par tnei ships 
AVe know the anxiety with which people movmg m 
these Clicks look upou a daughter^ as she advances 
towards womanhood ; we know what struggles arc 
undertaken, and what sacrifices are made iu her 
behalf, we know that satirists and novelists are 
never more successful than when they lament, ot 
extenuate, or sneer at the mancmivres of ^ some 
scheming, cimgmg, flattering mother, who is en- 
deavouring to dispose of her daughter. But can wo 
wonder at tho efforts made, when we consider the 
too frequent result of unsuccess? For tho fit t tire, 
tho young woman becomes a bwrdeij nod continual 
source of uneasiness at home. Suppose 1 reverses ot 
misfoi tunes in business* or a ^ British 1 col-' 

lapses, oi Death makes a call upon the. head of the 
family before he has made a provision for ft, dm 
guardian misuppropmtea the, prh^mou M ho i » 

- deeded xn jnakmg^whiit is of m then ? 

?H^ arC ' women Memandthg ot u :qmplqyAwE 
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wheieby they may earn then livelihood what shall 
we give them to do The consent of all ages, 
togetha with actual anatomical anti physiolounal 
investigation, lias settled that “tipnhty ot the 
sexes’* is a clnmcia But auicly thcie aie pui bints 
othei than domestic to which woman is equal In 
primitive turns, when mail’s sole occupation con- 
sisted of will and the diasc, she was incapacitated 
bv her nature fiom taking a slime in the active 
aifans of life Now, howevci, when mdustnal 
acini tv is in the ascendant, and has become the 
object of civilization, and when war is sufleied only 
as its lined guaidian, the case is ditleicnt she is 
now able to take a shaie m man’s Inborn Wlmt 
shaie is to be assigned hei ? 

In this metropolis, thauk God, Sympathy, evei 
wai m-heai ted mid sti ong-handed, has alieady been 
considcnng the question, and exerting heistlf to 
answer it m the beat way she ifa able AUcady has 
she laiseil moic than one temple to Misfortune 
She has established a women’s pimlmg-house, a 
worn eu*s law-stationer’s olhee, and many otba 
kindled institutions, all designed eitliei to piovnle 
immediate aud suitable employment, or the means 
of piocuymg it heieafter There is, however, one 
field foi female mduatiy winch hitherto has not 
been sufficiently sniveled, but which, we have 
leason to believe, is capable of being cultivated with 
high advantage at once to the labourers and the 
community at laige Our icmaik 1ms refeience, as 
might be conjectmed, to the vauons Ait schools 
that have been founded throughout the kingdom, 
but moie paiticulaily to that established m the 
mctiopohs, and known ns the Female School ot 
Ait This institution has been more than once in- 
cidentally and favouiably alludul to m this, Journal 
The piesent, however, is the most seasonable oppoi- 
tumty that has piescntcd ltselt to us of foimally 
bringing bcfoie the public the pailnridai claim it 
has upon then icgaid It has been founded ex- 
pressly for the pm pose we have been considenng, 
its object being f w ofold— pai tly to enable young 
women of the middle class to obtain an lioiiom able 
and pi of i table employment, and partly to improve 
oiuamcntftl design in mamifactmcs, by cultivating 
the taste of the designei Ongmally called the 
** Female School of Design,” it v as established by 
government, m the yeai 1842, at Someisct House, 
but, fiom want of accommodation, vvas lemoved to 
adjacent premises in the Strand, and, lor a similar 
icason, ten yeais aftoi, tiansfeiud to Gower Stieot 
It is now located m Queen Squuic Its success has 
Juilierto bum veiy consideiable. Since the }m 
1852 no fewer than six bundled and ninety have 
euleied the school, ami, in the last thiee veais, as 
we gather fiom the piospectus, its pupils have 
takeu an annual average of twenty local and tlnce 
national medals, at the last annual examination six 
obtained free studentships, whilst numbeis (includ- 
ing daughtcis of clergymen and medical men unex- 
pectedly compelled to gam their living) hau* been 
enabled to support themselves and others by teach- 
ing m families and in the various schools of the 
Science and Art Department, or by designing for 
the manufacturer in linens, eaipots, papiei mfich^, 
&o This is what it has done, At the prtsenfe 
moment its students number one hundred and 
eighteen j of these twenty are studying v r ith a view 
of ultimately mamtaimng themselves, and wo have 
hoi the slightest hesitation in expiessing om con- 
viction that , they have at their command a most 
excellent opportunity of preparing themselves to do 
so, The school, under The superintendence of bliss 
Louisa Gann, ' is, conducted vvilh Ability The 
gensial com so of instruction is very comprehensive,, 
including alt the usual branches of Art education 
The school possesses, moreover, Several advantages 
peculiar to itself) and, which we much desire to see 
shared M, by others. To give uu example, let ns 
take the subject of design The mode iti which 
design is generally taught is, to speak fempeufcely, 
far from bqmg satisfactory. The ordinary method 
is this A student makes a design and brings ifc to 
the teacher* the teacher examine? it, criticises if, 
points out its ‘defects, or expresses approbation of 
its merits , That is all , The luws- of composition 
< are nevfli touched, on. The Female School of A* I 
is the only one m 1 the kingdom, not excluding even 
T 'that 1 at South Kensington, where the p ilmpks of 
\ taught, as well in t theory qa m practice, 

jmiy mention Also that lectures, by a competent 
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piofessoi, me frequently given to the pupils on 
artistic botany The import irce oi this feaLiue, 
and the necessity foi students in design to have a 
knowledge ol the laws of plant giowth, will be 
uppnutatul by all 

At this veiy time, howcvei, when the sdiool 
pieseuts eveiy sign ol mm easing usefulness, the 
fomimttee ot Council ou Education have withdiawn 
the {,300 pci annum with which they have till now 
specially fuvouicd it, and thus have hit it to Us 
own lesouices The expenses of the establishment 
me nctessanly laige, and it can scaiccly be expected 
to he belt-supporting whilst the tecs me so low as 
they aie at picsent , to augment them would, 111 all 
piobaluhty, be to dmmn&li the uumbci ot pupils, 
and so lessen the usefulness of the school Fully 
convinced of this, thepations and maimgeis appeal 
to the public foi suppoit They aie of opinion 
that “ by a saving in house-lent, which might be 
eilected by pui chasing oi letifcmg convenient pie- 
lmsu, the expenses, them is leason to hope, might, 
by caietul iwaucml management, be hi ought down 
to a level with the leceipts ” The sum leqmtcd to 
pm chase suitable and complete piemwes is L2000 
It 15, how ex ci, undei stood that the Suuikc aud Ait 
Department is piepaied to apply to paihdinent foi 
25 pci cent on the cost of electing the building, 
foi the remuiidei they look to the public Shall 
they look 111 vain ? We hope not Constituted as 
society is, no avmhbic channel tor the, employment 
of women should be closed, to lose the giound 
ahtddv gained bymmli patient mduatiy would bt 
a calamitj Among otlici means adopted for rais- 
ing the ncces9mv Hinds, an exhibition of paintings, 
drawing*, guflptuu, and otlici vvoiks of Ait, will be 
opened early in June, and aftei wards a ba/aai (foi 
winch contributions an* solicited) will be lit Id undu 
most distinguished pationnge, lmludiug het most 
gianous Majesty hotof, who, we have good giouud 
foi believing, fake** a deep widest in the wclfait* ot 
(tie institution Should the approl be successful 
(as m the itilciert of Ait we Dust it will he), the 
school may be made self supporting, and its mea ot 
usefulness hcicafter be inch Inntely culaiged Ait 
h the piofession 111 wlncii, moie than all othus, 
women may be e\ per ted to excel, and even success- 
fully compitc with the stiongei sex In eveiy 
otlici piotession we could advance sat isfact 01 y ma- 
sons against their being able to do so , but m this, 
their quick pcmeption ot the lavxs of haimony and 
conti ast of rolotu, then Imeiiess of hand, thou 
povun s of anangomeiit, and then iifttuial good taste, 
are the qualities they possess which should urge 
them to make tlie attempt 
In having thus dan ted attuuUou to Ait, and 
suggested its <uItivatiou solely as a means of live- 
lihood, we have no feai of being condemned by a 
judicious criticism* We shall be suspected ot no 
diaiespcct to Art by confessing ourselves to bo not 
of those who are disposed to consider it ns some- 
thing sacred — as a holy of holies, to be approached 
only by the sanctified, and those who come xvith 
to and tumbling. In Art, no less than in Music 
aad Poetry, the moai successful cultivators have not 
been ashamed to make a purveyor of their profes- 
sion Airgil did not disdain the ten sesterces a 
line he received for his culogium on the virtues 
of Mareellus } Shakspeie, Handel, and Scott, did 
not think it beneath them to join the tinder 
with the poet $ nor was Michel Angelo, or, more 
recently, our own Turner, entirely regardless of 
what their art would bring These men, too, weie 
all piinces m their respective departments It is 
only second-rate minds that go into ecstacies about 
Art, or any other calling, for its own sake, pretend 
to be absorbed by it, and find in it the whole of 
then social and religions life It is only they who 
express themselves ready to live ami die for it* The 
best men have ever considered it as only a means 
to an end ; and none surely but will acknowledge 
that end a noble one which has for its object the 
amelioration of the condition of woman* 

Surely we have advanced argument sufficient to 
arouse sympathy with the object we desire to pro- 
mote. >\t is in this case, less the advancement of 
Art, 1 — though we would advocate it also oh specific 
grounds,— than the useful and Iiobohrable employ- 
ment of those who arc unhappily compelled lo 
labour in order (hat they my live . t 

/ Tnoius Pumqhi,* 
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1 1113 DEATH Ol 1 HI 1>0> 

Engi avert !>> J li Allen 

AVui n intelligence leached Ku gland ol the battle id 
Tinfalgn, the taptmc 01 destitution o( ueailv Ihi 
w hole of the combined fleet ol FiiulIi and Spanish 
vessels was consulend a veiv inadequate rumpeu- 
sation foi the loss of om ui’tat naval toinmandei 
the addition ol a few of (lie cuunj s imt of- batik 
ships and fngatt** to out ovui nav), the almost total 
annihilation ot then man tune pmuu, was somt- 
tlung, but the tosf at which tluv wue punha^d 
was at kuowlLdgcd to be too gnat tin the bent lit* 
confeacd The lesull ol the at turn uiilv allordul 
an additional pi oof of the xiqnemaiy of om seamen, 
such a piool was not wanting, and the nation 
mourned long uul deeply ovn the glonons death ol 
him who bad follow* d Hlake, and Dunttui, and 
Juus, and man) moie lllustimus namei, 111 the 
path to viclot v, sui parsing cvui (but * xploits, and 
sealing withlus own luaul’s blood the conquest be 
bad won 

It was m Octobn, 1805, that (he battle ot Tm- 
falgn took place, and, consideimg how the event 
and life issue tngios«c*d, foi a long time attu, the 
llumghtb ot evuy Mnglisliman, it is no woudu that 
Tin 11 ei should have etnjdovul Ins pcuul on the sub- 
/ett, opposed, as if seemed Jo be, lo his genual 
piaitieu, though he had pievmuslv pamtul some 
noble niiUine views — the * C’alais Piei,’ and tin 
'Mupwieek,* foi txample— flic (oimei in 1<S05, tin* 
laLlu in 1 805 The ' Death ol Nelson* was txln 
biltd 111 1 808 In oider to uti*U , i stand tin pittiue, 
it is necessaij to give a biuf disci iption ot tin 
position of Nelson’s ship, the Vnloiy^ tit the tune 
itpi csuited She was engaged, almost muzzle to 
muzzle of the guns, with time of the enemx's 
vessels — one, the lit'dnulahft^ on the right, the 
Jhu PtitdUi 1 , and the ftantisuuiu Titttidu*ht t .1 huge 
thiee-deeku, on the left The first of these time 
was supposed to have already shuck, foi the king- 
lish ship, the Twiioane, wliosu last voyage Tm tun 
painted bo gloimusly alteiwaids, had been pouuug 
bioailsides into hti liom the opposite side, her gu«t> 
weie silent, aud she showed no flag Nelson, thcie- 
fore, twice mdered bis crew to desist fiom hung 
But hex lops weie yet occupied with numerous 
mannes, who kept up a eotilmuous disclnuge ol 
musketiy on the deck of the Fictoty * a shot from 
one of these stinek the admiral on the epaulette of 
his left shouldei, the bull passing into lus back fie 
had, unhappily lor his countiy, but not foi Ins own 
gioiy, gone into action m the full costume ol an 
admiral, and deeoiated with stars, and thus had 
piovcd a piomineut and tuie imuk to the enemy 
u Had he but concealed these badges,” bays Soulltey, 
f< Bnglalul, pahaps, w r ould not luive had cause to 
receive with sonovv the news of the hattle of Tin 
falgar” Nelson was justly pi oud ot the honours 
won in iminy a haul loughfc engagement 

A T elson was standing, when shot, on the quaifei- 
dcck of the Victory , neai the mainmast, which, as 
shown in the pietuie, is almost abreast of the mi/en 
of the llpdoutable* the Ft ench ship fiom which he 
was stui ck, and not moie than iifteen yaids liom the 
spot wtoe the marksmen weie stationed, a group 
of them may be seen on the muen-top of their ship. 

Turner never attempted historical pamtmg, in 
the true sense of the teim , he only made history 
subservient to his pin pose of painting landscape, or 
seascape, las figmes gcneially occupy mg but a 
secondary place on Ids canvases, yet they always 
have an important meaning. It was his olrject hme 
to paint a great saa- light, and what bettor subject 
could ho have selected than the engagement at 
Trafalgar? or, rather, an especial and sad incident 
in xt. The deck of the Firtoiy is the pnncipal 
feature in the com position) and on it the pamteif hna 
concentrated his chief powers, the rest being little* 
more than a mass of sails and rigging, but all repie- 
minted witii great power Keamen would, probably, 
object to the trim and dress of the shipping; but 
they would confess, if they knew anything of Art, 
that the genius of a firsLrate painter had been at 
’work on the canvas. The subject— -a very difficult 
one toAreat^ria managed with extraordinary skill 
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AN EXAMINATION 

IJTU) TIIE 

ANTIQUITY OF TEE LIKENESS 
OF OUR BLESSED LOUD. 

BY THOMAS IIE 4 PHY. 

Part IV 

A critical study of the entiie mass of works 
of Art belonging to tlic catacombs will afford 
a much cleaiei insight into Ihc foims oi 
thought and development of idea m the pnmi- 
tive clnueb, than can be gathered fiom the few 
examples selected to illustiatc the piesent sub- 
ject In the pioductions of each successive 
peuod, during the tlnce first centimes, the 
illustration of some one individual idea m con- 
nection with the offices and mmistiy of oui 
Loid will be found so continually reclining, as 
to suggest the fact of its being the pievalent 
phase of thought, for the time being, m the 
populai mind of the Chnstian community 
Thus, m the Gist yeais of the cliuich, when we 
may presume its theology was lathei child- 
like and simple, than learned 01 profound, 
we find our Loid exclusively poitiaycd as 
the rewaidei of the faithful, bestowing the 
ciown of life (as in the decorations ot the 
pateise), Successively to this, and at a pe- 
riod when we may conclude that ihe cluuch 
was passing tlnough the fiery ordeal of peisc- 
cution, we shall find the general (indeed almost 
exclusive) lcpiesentation ol its Divine founder 
in his chaiacter of piotectoi — the protecting 
shepherd of the Hock, eithei saving the sheep 
fiom the attacks of the enemy, 01 carrying it 
acioss the dark rivei of death. Nexi, in point 


of time, we shall meet with an equally gcneial 
symbolization of oui Loid as “ the Tiuth,” in 
1 he act of giving the woid, or mstmctnig the 
disciples (as in the annexed cuts 1 and 2 ) j 
Each of these successive developments of lepie- 1 
sentution will be found to have given some- | 
thing of its own ongmating to those that j 
succeeded it , foi example, we see the shep- 
herd of the chui cli still maintained in “the 
givei of the woid,” the Chnstian flock, undei 
the foim of sheep, congicgafcirig iri Ins nrime- 
i diate piesence Again, as gnei of the woid 
he is still, m all succeeding ^presentations for 
the next four oi five centunes, depicted with a 
book ora scroll of wilting m the hand, as sym- 
i boheal of the divine truth,” or fountain-head 
of inspiration , indeed, such geneial acceptance 
did tins last mode of expiessmg the idea obtain, 
that it is difficult to find any woik of Ait, 
whethei in fiesco, sculptuic, mosaic oi metal, 
duiing the above-named peuod, in winch the 
book oi scioll is onufted “ 

Successively to these, we find an equally 
general lepiesentation of out Loul in las su- 
pieme capacity as the lilc giver, himself leading 
the way, and opening the door of death by his 
own lesuucction, indeed, so univci sally does 
this loading tenet of the faith peivadc the whole 
ait of the" primitive elunch, that whether vc 
find oui Loid depicted as bestowing the ic- 
waulnig crown, as the protecting shepheid, as 
dividing the hi cad of life, lccalling Lazaius 
fiom the dead, oi m the act ot lesui lection, 
the one gicafc consolatoiy hope and cieed, the 
one leading and governing idea in the popular 
mind of Christendom, is clearly and imnnstake- 
ably expressed m the Ait of the peuod, how- 
ever the precise fashion of rendeung it may be 
varied nr these primitive woiks. 


The familiarity engendered by early teaching 
must lendci it extiemely difficult for us to 
estimate, at anything like its full force, the 
commanding influence that the acceptance of 
the great doctunc of a future life must have 
exeicised on the minds and conceptions of 
the first believers. An individual to whose 
imagination the idea had only presented 
itself m the speculative teaching of a philo- 
sophic sect, and which even tlieie assumed 
no more tangible oi distinct foim than that of 
the dieamy and impalpable existence of the 
poetical Hades, must have received the fiist 
lev elation, the fust firm conviction of the indc- 
stiuchbiliiy of lua being (demonstrated as it was 
by the actual and visible resurrection of the 
great teachei ot the new cieed), with the 
ecstatic wonder of an entuely new mental 
development We who, fiom out first ideas 
being associated with the belief, receive it with 
little other than a meie tacit assent, can nevei 
compiehend the impressions of one who, having 
lived on and on m the soul-benumbing diuk* 
ncss of a futurity of annihilation, was suddenly 
illumined with the liispued conviction of the 
life to come to such an one that hfc was not 
auothei — it already had begun , from the mo- 
ment of the Divine intuition he had entered 
upon the new existence, and, in the full assm- 
ance of Ins faith, lie felt Ins immoitality to have 
commenced when he awoke to the conscious- 
ness oi its leality 

As a consequence of the veiy stiengtli and 
completeness of the new intuition, it was 
inevitable that m the mode of its reception 
thcie should bo some preponderating influence 
of tbe lettei rather than the spirit, To the 
oppressed bondsman, the pains of this pre- 
sent state would be as nothing compared 


to the > glory in which ho was shortly to 
be a participator. Starving, and in misery, 
be, the pool degraded slave, crushed, despic- 
able, the very off-cast of humanity, was shortly 
i— in fact, before that generation had passed 
away — -to be the favoured guest at the mar- 
riage table of his heavenly Master. Abject and 
scorned as lie now was, a f< dweller, perhaps, 
in the caves and holes of tlie ground, 43 ope of 
whom the world was not worthy, soon in 
shining garments, the specially favoured ot m 
miM Lord) he was To b'M puttaker oi the 


ineffable delights of ihe gulden of Paradise. 
Now a prisoner, reserved, perhaps, for the 
barbarous sports of the arena, he Was, before 
the period of an ordinary life had passed away, 
to he seated on ono of the twelve thrones of 
the celestial kingdom, pronouncing tbe fiat of | 

* In describing a pbrtnat of mu Lor4, executed by ft 
pagrm »rU>t, Terfculhwv states (m his ‘‘ Apolagy ” ) that 
though, in other respects, mul wanting iimsenw 

blanoe, the artist had at least rightly rep resented him 
olothtrt uy toga, mid vUh a hook. ft , 

unquestionable iostnfiony that,m 
there nfts a recognised iypb of the jplrine wsMi&W 1 ' , ^ t*~ 




condemnation on his oppressors, even on Camr 
himself No mere tacit assent was his. bttfe a 
siue and certain faith (almost swallowed up in 
sight) assuicd hipi that already was he on the 
sacred ground, already an inhabitant of the 
ho) v conn try : and death itself was not so ftflfttcli 
the boundary between this life mid the utotf. 4* 
it was the portal to the LdHest of holies ht that - 
temple,’ the courts Of which hpfWpsite wot 
Tbda’tiW of this , 1% fapt, 

mA m 3 . 
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doimant in tho depths of the giound will, on 
being bought into the iccjuisitc pioxnruiy 
with the light, gci- 
jnmate and fruc- 
tify so a lay of 
light fiom another 
sphere— anew etei- 
nal veuty, had pc- 
neti ated the depths 
of the human mind, 
and called into ex- = 
istence, ol lathei 
into activity, gei ms 
of hie and action 
luthei to doimant, 
but which were 
destined to glow 
and fructify in. a 
futuieofnewpowei 
and pioductivc- 
ness “Old things 
in fact had passed 
away, 1 * and, with 
the new revelation, 

"all things had be- 
come new ** The 
forms of thought, 
the punciples of go- 
vernment, the con- 
stitution of society, 
all weietobe leno- 
vated ; and, amidst 
tire general resus- 
citation, Clnistian 
ait was to have its 
origin The new 
intuition was, m 
fact, less a faith 
than a mental de- 
velopment In the 
fullest sense of the 
word — a new spin 
tiul growth, and as 
such it necessitated 
a new inode of ex- 
pression, the highci 
growth of the in- 
tellectual organiza- 
tion demanded a 
language expres- 
sive of its lughei conceptions, and Christian, 
art supplied the requirement 


ttimly existed for ages long past, and, m one 
branch at least, had attained a pcifcction that 



it will piobnbly nevci see again, but anotliei 
Ait had cei- | phase was now opened to it, and as the expres- 


sion, as well as the exemplai, of the Christian 
iditli, it was to tnurnph as it had never 
tiunnplied be foie 
The aits of pagan- 
ism, especially poo 
fiy, sculp tiue, arid 
aichitectuie, veie, 
by then close alii 
ance with idolatry, 
unfitted for the 
puici sei vice of 
the new sanctuary, 
and must, cue they 
could be admitted 
to its pi comet a, 
pass though the 
puntying ouleal of 
a death and a 10- 
suiicetion Paint- 
ing — not, cci Umly, 
a iccent ait, but 
one less identified 
with pagan w 01 ship 
than the otheis — 
picscntcd no such 
objections, added 
to which it was of 
more pi act 1 cal at- 
tainment, and moie 
iucile in execution 
For symbolizing a 
divine tiutli on a 
sacramental vessel, 
on jcwelleiy, or on 
the walls ot a se- 
pulchre, it present- 
ed a readici and 
moie expressne 
mode of represen- 
tation than eiLher 
sculptme or poeliy 
couid supply Con- 
sequently, m tho 
numerous monu- 
ments contained m 
the Gin i&ltan ceme- 
teries, wo find the 
plastic aits com pa- 
xativelv raiely ex- 
ei emo J, and poetry, 
even on the tomb inset ip lions, e ninety a\>- 
senfc, while painting, as an exptcssion of 



and as a medium of instruction, is { 
! sefen to .have been univei sally employed, j 


r. t .Hs^rf , 1 


"In the absence of any recognised canon of 
Scripture , 1 and wMo the church/ though it had 


't ' ; a 


existed for nearly a generation was still solely 
dependent on individual teaching for the "faith 


T 
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as delivered to the sainis,” the necessity aiose 
foi some mode of keeping the leading dochines 
of the chuich mote continually befoio the 
Clmstian community, especially" the youngei 
poition of it, than mere oial mstiuciion could 
possibly do Foi tins pui pose, no means so 
icadily piescnied itself as that ait winch had 
alteady been extensively adopted m the decoi a- 
lion o( the sacied vessels, aud fot symbol! Amg 
on the giaves of the depaited the one meat 
eternal hope, — that had in fact been ah eaay re- 
cognised as the adopted language of the chuich, 
a function in which Chustian ait unquestion- 
ably had its Oiigin, and which was destined 
aftenvaids to lead to its noblest developments 
And in an age, and amongst a guide of society, 
wheiem wutten language was intelligible only 
to the few, the gieat events of the sacied 
nanatives could baldly have beenimpiessed on 
thcmemoiy of the neophyte by any otliei means 
Accoidmgly we see in the various chapels ol the 
catacombs the senes of pictuies (to winch allu- 
sion has been made befoie) continually repeated, 
expressing in a lcgular and developing pi egres- 
sion, those docti uies that moie especially dis- 
tinguish the Chustian cieed — the one God, the 


fall of oui lacc, its renovation in the Savioui, 
and especially ihe gieat destiny awaiting it 
But in impressing painting into its seivice, 
Clnistiamty found it but lude and lrnpeifect to 
its hand As far as any piccise recot d has 
come down to us, it had Inthcito (amongst the 
Romans at least) been exeicised only as the 
ciaft of the house decoratoi, and not having 
enteied into the sympathies or affections of the 
popjlai nimd, it had lemuined shackled and 
clepiessed by t he uncongenial functions to which 
it was confined, owing whatever ment it pos- 
sessed to the influence of a contemporaneous 
sculptuie, and pai taking also of its puenle con- 
ventionalisms So, in ll s fu st use by the chui cb, 
vc find it charactensed by this impel feet and 
dwaifed development; having lutlieito rninis- 
teied but to pude and luxniy, it still retained 
the biand of its slaveiy But it was now called 
upon to fulfil the ennobling vocation of ex- 
picssutg the great heait and sympathies of the 
people, and ot being the chosen exponent and 
lllustiator of those stupendous venues by the 
foice of which the social fabucs of existing 
society wcie already being powdeied into dust, 
as the inevitable condition of their reconstiuc- 


tion on pnneiples and bases cnfiiely new An 
exotic in the couits of Caesar, the minislei 
to lux ui y and ostentation, painting dwindled 
and declined, transplanted by the hand of lch- 
gion to the school of the little child, to the 
grave of the despised, the peisecuted slave, m 
lowliness and meekness — to teach, to comfoi t — 
humbly hendmg its head to pass thiough the 
low portal to the straight and narrow way, 
natuidlly, but not the less divinely inspned, 
we see it aftenvaids ennobled as the mouth- 
piece, as the very voice of the climch, and, as 
such, that also of the church^ Divine Head, 
Undci such conditions, it wans impossible but 
tlmfc painting, now a living ait, should rise to 
ihe peifoimance of its new functions, conse- 
quently, as the coadjutor of Ihe church, we 
shall find it expanding and developing itself m 
propoition to the elevation of its new vocation 
t do not, of couise, mean to imply that, 
painting had Us ongm contemporaneously with 
Chustiamty, since we have ample lecoids of its 
existence iiom a fai highei antiquity The 
fame of ceitain Gieek aitists is familial to all, 
but the degiee of excellence attained in their 
woiks is meicly conjectural, while such of the 



antique paintings as have come down to us m 
the decorations of Assyrian, Egyptian, and 
Roman edifices, are but the efforts of an. ait 
undeveloped, and yet m its infancy. It was 
eeilainly not till tlie second age of the chuich, 
and then, only in such works as were essentially 
Chustian, that we find painting proceeding 
upon principles of composition, expression, and 
an augenaent peculiar to itself, and which, esta 
blisliing and sustaining its claim to be a dts 
tinefc art from that of sculpture, led to its 
astonishing and unique development in the 
Mosaics ot the fifth centui y 

It may be cowl ended that the celebrated 
woiik known as "The Ho/;ze Atdobrandim, J is 
an instance to the contraiy ; but it is not pro- 
bable that that work is anything older than the 
third century, and, indeed, if it were, its entire 
treatment, beyond a subdued and inoffensive 
scale of colouring, is entirely sculpturesque and 
ornamental, so much so, indeed, as t<a suggest 
being (colouring aud all) a transcupl Rom 
a ha$‘rcLef, This vnlL be at once apparent by 
comparing* it 1 with the sketch given (cut p), 


from an almost defaced woik of ptobably the 
end of the first centuiy, or, at ail events, of 
that caily period when there was no recognised 
type of our Saviour’s likeness It will be 
seen at once that it is a lepresentation of ihe 
parable of the wise and the foolish virgins , 
even a cuisoiy glance at it will convince that 
painting had abeady begun to proceed upon 
a system of its own, and to separate itself nom 
the trammels of sculptuie The subject, instead 
of partaking of the ciamped conventionality 
of the pagan pel iod, is well laid out, somewhat 
stiff and faunal, it is tine, as Chustian art was 
as yet making its first efforts only, but still a 
jRm and decided step is planted in. the dnection 
it aftenvaids continued to talc. 

Again, m Ho. I, a nearly obliterated ^pre- 
sentation of oui Lord giving the word to his 
disciples, though belonging, like the piecedmg, 
to that early penod when the tuie likeness w aa 
unknown m the Italian church, we see pun- 
ci pies of composition and arrangement identical 
whb those that have ever smee prevailed m 
tho art. The attitude of t)m principal figure 


is colloquial and appiopiialc, while tlie oiheis 
aie natuuulh and effectively grouped, The 
attitudes, though somewhat stiff, aie by no 
means incoirect; the whole work being de- 
cidedly picturesque as opposed to sculptuiesque 
in its ti eatment This fiesco is now in the lower 
tier of the cemeteiy of SS, AchilU e Heieo, 
The next illustration. Ho. 2, representing the 
same subject, our Lord as the fountain-head of 
inspiration, shows again a decided advance on 
the two preceding. The balanced and sculp- 
tm e-like effect of ihe apostles on each side of 
the figure of our Loid, is not so apparent m 
the original pictm e-— where the whole number 
of the twelve apostles is given— as we see it 
here. In I his picture the true type of likeness 
is decidedly and unmi&takcably icndci ed, as Weil 
in the principal figure as m the two apostles, 
S3 Peter and Paul The conception, and 
treatment of the whole are just and natural, 
though still somewhat stiff and'forpaal* hut the 
delicacy &r$ finish of the heads, as well as the 
beautiful arrangement of, ctffoui imthe original, 
, establish R as a d|stin4t advance ' ft om what 
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had piececled it This woik (which is to be 
refencd to the end of the second centuiy 01 
to the beginning of the Urn cl) is m the ceme- 
toiy of Ihctextati, and a good copy of it 
may be seen m the museum of the Lafceian 
Beneath the centie figure is a lepiesentation 
of the Lamb on the tin one of God, from 
beneath winch issues the uvei of the water 
of life, showing, with the symbols of the 
Alpha and the Omega, the distinct leference 
the pictuie has to the passage m St, John’s 
apocalypse, 

t The iJlustiation No £ is an exceedingly beau- 
tiful one, icpresentmg the scene at the last 
suppei between our Lord and Judas “ lie that 
dippeth Ins hand with me m the dish, the same 
shall betiayme” The ongmal picture com- 
putes, like No 2, the whole number of the 
apostles , but, with the exception of Judas and 
St John, tliev axe omitted hei e, as not hearing 
dnectlyon the subject, The infenor figuies, 
as well as the accessones m this woik, are 
indifferently, and m paits caielessly, rendeicd, 
so much so, indeed, that it seems as if the 
artist had purposely executed them so, to 
dnect the more attention to the countenance 
and espies si on of our Loul, which ai e ti ue and 
beautiful to a degicc scaieely to be met within 
any former work. The scale of the oiigmal is 


moie adapted for architectuial embellishment , 
consequently fiom about the middle of the 
thud centuiy it seems to have occupied the 


pimcipal attention of the Christian aitists 
About this period, also, a change took place m 
the fashion of representing sawed subjects, 
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small, not allowing of the heads being above 
an inch and a half in length; but, as far as 
could be rendered ^ m fiesco, and in such small 
size, the likeness is of exceeding and precious 
beauty, The long waving hair, parted in the 
middle of the wide intellectual iorehead, the 
sfcr&ightnose, the delicate and spiritual cast of 
countenance and expression (difficult to do 
justice to in a wood out), and the pointed beard, 
are exactly what succeeding mtiats have at- 
tempted to reproduce ; and with a during to be 


without, however, m consequence, losing any 
of rts expression This work was taken from 
the catacombs, and is now in the reserved 
department of the Vatican, attached to the 
Bibliotheca; but from the position it once 
occupied, the style of the execution, and the 
absence of symbol, it would appear to belong 
to about the middle, or the third quarter of 
the second century. 

This picture, and the medallion portrait 
given m cut 0, may be instanced as speci- 
mens of the be$f penod,of the art of fiesco 
painting in the church of the dust three con- 
, tunes, Various causes opemted after this 
period to retard for a tune its Anther advance. 
Mosaic work offered a richer effect and a style 


that had a decided effect on the excellence of in the plam and natuial manner we have Inthei to 
then execution Instead of being leprcsented seen them, they weie depicted with their leal 
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signification veiled under vanous forms, bor- place of our Lord and the apostles, and various 
lowed from the heathen mythology t Thus other pagan myths yveie used to convey a con- 
Orpheus and t the beasts will be found u\ the oeaied representation of the scriptural' subjects 
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most in vogue m the Ait of the cliuich Diffei- 
cnt reasons have been assigned for this change , 
amongst others, the prevalence at this time ot 
Gnostic doctnncs rn the church, xvhcicby ideas 
bon owed fiom the Platonic philosophy weie 
engtafted on the simplei tenets ot the early 
hutli I have ncvci been yet able to tiaco this 
opinion to any othei foundation than mere con- 
jecture, and 1 only give it, because it is the 
one genet ally received, whereas theie is dis- 
tinct evidence to show that, at this peuod, 
giave doubts began to be entei tamed m the 
Christian community ot the piopnety of making 
any representation ot the Diune Peison — 
doubts that, by the end of the thud centiuy, 
had become so established, that we find Euse- 
bius, on being applied to by a lady to piocuie 
foi her a portrait of oui Loid, lcfnsed doing 
so, on the giound ot the gieat impiety of the 
pioceedmg, expressing his houoi at the baie 
idea ot making any lepicsentation of the 
Supieme Being To the same cause may pro- 
bably be referred the (evidently intentional) 
obliteiation of many of the pictuies in the 
catacombs, the animus being evidenced by the 
head only of the sacied likeness being delaced 
Possibly this destruction may not be the sole 
woik of Clmstian iconoclasts Christianity 
was, at tins time, iidiculcd m the pi o lane 
liteiatuio of the day, and its most holy things 
blasphemously caucatuied by the pagan mill- j 
tituae (a singular instance of this piofamty was j 
given m the number of the Ad Join mil for 
January last), and the use ol a mythical ^pre- 
sentation of sacied subjects might not impro- 
bably have been adopted, m order to avoid the 
outiages such works were exposed to fiom the 
pagan populace, when executed under the usual 
torn Whether fiom the same consideration 
tlie chui ch withheld its sanction hom muial 
decoiations oi not is uncertain ; but there can 
be no question of a decline taking place, from j 
about this period, in both the numbei and the 
excellence of such works 
Eiom the instances already given of the like- 
ness of om Loid, it will be seen that whcio 
any tiling beyond a mdc conventional, expres- 
sionless countenance was attempted, the por- 
tuit invariably conformed to one consentaneous 
type , and on the decline ot ficsco-pamtmg, 
ton aids the fourth eentui y, this tx adit imial like- 
ness had become so fixed nr the minds of the 
Christian artists, that we find the portraits of 
this peuod characterised by all that exagge- 
ration of the peculiar tiarts of feature, and want 
of feeling in the general treatment, that mva- 
nably maik woiks executed by lote, and 
without exeiiion of thought 01 invention, but 
this very exaggeration or tendency to carica- 
ture affoids the strongest internal evidence of 
the express and precise form in which the tra- 
dition of the likeness had leached the artist 
In the illustration marked No* 7, an instance 
of this exaggeration, oi eaucatuie, of the type is 
given in juxtaposition with a transcript iroma 
beautiful medallion-likeness fiom the chapel in 
the cemetery of St Calislo This last work 
dates, in all probability, fiom the beginning or 
middle of the second century, as it is asso- 
ciated and apparently contemporaneous with 
others m the same chamber, that are unques- 
tionably amongst the oldest works m the cata- 
combs, The likeness in this beautiful work is 
truly and feelingly rendered, and the expres- 
sion elevated and intellectual, unfortunately, 
though the head is of the life- sue, the smoke 
from the tapers of visitors, and the damp from 
the rock, diave so operated to obscure it that 
the tints of colour, beyond name light and 
shadow, are indistinguishable. No kind of 
symbol, not even the nimbus, is used in this 
picture ; blit m the more recent one in the 
next illustration we see it overladen with sym- 
bolic imagery, in exactly the same proportion 
that if is’ deficient, in execution and treatment, 


Tins laitei work is tlip well known lilc-sizc por- 
trait fiom the tomb ot St Cecilia, and as that 
saint was maityied tow aids the end of the | 
louitli eentui y, it is unpiobable that it was 
executed very long attei that date The haul, 
sttong, and mdc delineation, with the excess 
ot ornament, all mark the decline of Ait, hut 
it is interesting to observe that theie is not 
one ti ait of feature, however coaiscly it maybe 
lendeicd, but what is to be observed in the 
caihcr work with which, foi the puipose of 
comparison, it is associated in this illustration 
In the same style, and nearly contcinpoianeous 
with this last, is the poi trait of the blessed 
Yngm given m cut 5 It will be seen hom 
the broad face, black hail, coaisely maiked eye- 
biows, and large black eyes, that it difleis m 
tveiy lespect hom the type that aftei wards 
picvailed, cleaily showing that at a time when 
the poi tuutsof oui Loid, and at least thiee of the 
apostles, weie executed accoidmg to a received 
and fixed tiadition of likeness, theie existed 
in the Italian cliuich no such lecoul of that of 
the blessed Virgin 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 

1802 

All inatteis connected w ith the Gieat Exhibition 
aio progressing the commissioners are indefati- 
gable, meeting eveiy day, or neaily so, and seem fullv 
aw aie that no time is to be lost The yeai, indeed, 
will pass swiftly ovei us, but m this nge of “ move- 
ment ” it may be made to pioduce immense fiuitagt 
— and, wc have no doubt, will do so The com- 
missioners have shown that, howevei sudden was 
their announcement that the chaiaetei of the build- 
ing was " settled/’ much thought had been given 
to it, and, on the whole, w r ith advantage , foi 
although Captain Fowke may be, and has been, 
objected to by architects, as not of cf the profession/’ 
it is more than piobflble that any shortcomings will 
be met by his intimate knowledge of the i equip- 
ments of the stiuctuie, Ins close relationship with 
the eommissioneis, his continual mlci eouise with 
them, and the long study he has applied to the 1 
subject, Neither is it by any means certain that 
lie is deficient in the qualities requisite to pioduce 
an edifice graceful and beautiful, for be it always 
lemcmbeied that a portion of it is destined to en- 
dme, and to be reudeted useful Iona, aftei the year 
1802 is numbei ed with the past Probably m the 
year 3805 “The Society of Aits” will be located 
theie, a privilege to which it will unquestionably 
have made its title good, not only by its effoils 
with lefeience to the Gieat Exhibition, but for j 
public sauces huge and very beneficial, it is, ; 
theiefoie, most essential that the budding to be 
erected should be one of the architectural u orna- 
ments” of the Metropolis 

Several announcements have been put foi th which 
satisfactorily show that the commissioners aie giving 
thought and attention to all matteis connected with 
the scheme, such thought and attention arc abso- 
lutely needed, for, although they have many advan- 
tages over their predecessors of J 851, it cannot be 
ctonied that they have disadvantages also These 
must be eombated and over come, It is high time 
to stimulate into energy every manufacturer of the 
Kingdom, apathy will prevail up to a late period, 
there will he unwise postponements of works con- 
templated,' too much dependence will he placed on 
those that have been produced as "orders” within 
the last ten years , and resources will not be fully 
brought into play until haste k made as necessary 
as ability. A year will barely suffice to any manu- 
facturer to ' exhibit what will do him honour 
and be ci editable to hia ebuntry— consequences 
which arc Btire to result m commercial recompense , 
foir it is altogether a mistake to suppose that the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 was either a “loas/’er 
unproductive' to those who were preeminent among 
the exhibitors In several cases no immediate gain 
followed, but a permanent reputation was, We know 
in', many instances, established’ which, in the cm- 


phatit language ot the counting-house, "paid” 
Manufacturers of all Iiuds m Gieat Bnlaiu inptf 
be contnbutois , they lmve no choice in the inuttci , 

I hey daic not be self-excluded Those will do well 
and wisely, theiefoie, who make anansemenls m 
time, and do not put off the " good day” until the 
appliamcs they need aie forestalled, and then iu- 
capanty to can y out then plans arises fiom the 
impossibility ol obtaining aids absolutely essential 
Theie is haidly a nianufaetiuci in England who did 
not sufiei , moie oi less, hom this cause in 3851 
“ Expel lence teaches wisdom 1 ” 

Still, we know how dilhcult it is to stir men up 
to do to-day that which may be done to-morrow , 
and we respectfully nige upon the eommibwonci s to 
employ a missionary who should, without delay, 
visit eveiy inaimlactuiing city and town of the 
kingdom, and lepoil the prospects that aie pie- 
sented by each Theie may he dignity, but them 
is no sound polity m lcitmg things “ take then 
eouise,” the commission will lose nothing by ap- 
plying a wholesome stimulus to produceis cveiy- 
vheic — ibroad as well as at home, lor the foreigner 
williequne it as much as, oi perhaps moie than, 
we do at home 

AYc have no feai that British Ait-indnshy — all 
Butisli mauufdctuies, in buef, but especially such 
as aie duectly oi indirectly luffucuced by Ait — \x llL 
exhibit gieat and maiked piogiess in 1802 Theie 
is no single bianrh that has not advanced since 
1851 , the meiest glance at oui shop windows will 
cany conviction ot this lact All our huge esta- 
blishments show it sfciongly, theie aie few houses, 
laige or small, that have been furnished within tin 
last ten 5 cars, that do not contrast favourably with 
those the fuiiutuie of which is ol earlier date the 
caipcts, the paper hangings, the chairs, the deco- 
ratnc objects, the ailiclea ot bijonteiie, aie nil of a 
pm ci and belter oidci , taste has beau taught, 
gaudiness and gorgeousness ha\e been alike es- 
chewed, and the lesson has been widely learned that 
cost does not uifei elegance — thut beauty is cheaper 
than defoinnty 

We have no doubt that much of what was thought 
mentonous in 1851 will citliei have disappeared or 
await condemnation m 1802 

"We shall heieafter have occasion to comment on 
that part of the project which lclates to the exhi- 
bition of the highei ordeis of Alt — painting ami 
sculpture especially Promptness is not so essential 
here , vet steps should not he delayed foi making 
some progress A committee has been appointed to 
consider and advise, m refeicnce to the admission 
or non-admission of ancient woiks, the productions 
ot times long past AYe aie inclined to hope they 
xvill be rejected, the Kensington Museum is close 
at hand, wheie ft large assemblage of such woiks 
may he seen at all times, they foimcd the gi eater 
pait of the wealth ot the exhibition at Manchester, 
not yet foi gotten, and it is quite certain that if a 
collection of veritable worth weie obtained, a con- 
siderable proportion of it would he that with which 
tho public is iamiliar The “ Ait-treasures ” of Eng- 
land, though great, aie not inexhaustible, they me 
mostly heirlooms m families, or depositories in. 
public institutions, all of which weie ransacked to 
form the gieat whole m Manchester 

But of a surety the Ait of om country must be 
adequately and honourably represented, And here 
will be the gieat difficulty piopnetois of pictuies, 
collectors of modem art, will be averse to lend them* 
Theie is no doubt that, at Manchester, culpable oaie- 
Iessness was manifested m returning works lent, .fit 
the Dublin Exhibition it was far worse? m that of 
Tans several grievances occurred, while the result 
of the experiment in New York was disastrous, 
These and other reasons will, therefore, operate 
seriously against the prospect of bringing together 
such an exhibition of pictures as will be really 
attractive and creditable to the Art of the country? 
probably they will also have their weight in pre- 
venting an adequate supply from the Continent. 

Unless, therefore, some certain securiLy k given 
against nearly all chances of Manger, few pictures 
will be furnished to make the "show” in 1862, 
and the commissioners will do veil to consider how 
they may, best grapple with this embarrassing diffi- 
culty, Bettor have' no exhibition, than Owe ( that? ^ 
will be incomplete, jneojfohisivc, and unsatisfactory, 

"Wh said, at the outset of these remarks, that there 
Were disadvantages, as well as advantages, connected 
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with the pi ojcci oflSuO The lattei «uc obvious , 
all that could have been learned may have been 
learned — piolmblj ha-9 been The noblemen and 
qeutlumeii who aie doing the woik, au 1 , many ol 
them, those who vveie taught in Mancliestei, rain, 
and Dublin, as well as m Hide Talk, they bung 
to the task a IhoiougU knowledge of what may be 
copied, ami vhal molded, tlieu niarlmiciy is pie- 
paiul, expeiienctd suboidmates ate to be obtained, 
toady mstiucted , thc*y have not to seatclt foi eon 
tubulort, the blue book ot 1851 will show who they 
aie, and uhue they ate Xu shoit, the eorumis- 
siotioi s cut ci ou then duties, not ignoiant, m weic, 
of necessity, then picdetessois, but well and fully 
informed upon all subjects contenting which mfoi 
nution may be either guidance ot w tumuif 
But their disadvantages aie ncithei few noi 
Rifling, and it will be paulona if they be constdcied 
such as may be easily masleied AVe have ex 
hamted the space we are enabled this month to 
devote to the subject , but it will be, f*ic long, oiu 
duty to lcluLit lo it Out earnest desire is to co- 
operate with the oommisBioneis by every means in 
otn povvci AVc believe immerse benehl leBulted 
ft am. the Gieat Exhibition of "1851, and that even 
latger and mote peimaneut good may anse out of 
that of 18(52, 


VISITS TO ART-MAHUFACTOEIEiS. 

No 11 — -RECENT IMPROVEMENTS TN CALICO 
PRINTING AND DYEING 

MUREXIDE OR TYRIAN PIJUTLE 

Accounts, in all piobability gicatly exaggerated, 
have come down to us ot the cxceediug beauty of 
the Tynan or Imperial Pui pie of the Homans We 
ate hulhciuitly inPut metl, however, to know that 
the colour was so highly valued that it was made 
the indication ot sovereign povviu It is by no 
means ceitam whethei this peculiar coloui was 
employed as a AisUutlive one bcfoie the ponodof 
Homan empne By some, Tie Tynau purple is 
supposed to have oiigumled with the Egyptians , 
while otheis give it, with lor giealei piobubilttj, to 
the Phoenician navigators, It is not unlikely that 
some other dies besides those pmpks which ueie 
dei ived from the amraal kingdom (the Molluscm of the 
iligean Sea), may have been employed by the eaily 
nations of antiquity IVe aie mfoimed, foi example, 
that a king ot Persia sent some woollen doth to the 
Emperor Anrelian, which was of a much blighter 
colour than any that had cvci been seen in Rome, 
and in comparison with w inch all the othoi pm pie 
cloth worn by the emperor and tire ladies of the 
couit appeared dull and faded Beckmann, and some 
other writers following hint, suppose this coloiu to 
hai e keea obtained Rom. a keimee (a Lmd of cochi- 
neal), hut this is by no means ceitam. So anxious 
wero the Romans to discover tho source of this new 
oriental coloui, that some of then rnoBt expci renced 
dyers weic sent into India to seek for it, They 
returned with a vague statement that the dye was 
obtained horn the plant sandix, which is supposed 
to have been like our madder It does not appeal 
ai all improbable that the Persians may have ob- 
tained this colour horn the shell-fish JCmpuia Pei- 
sua, found ou the shores of the Persian Gulf. 

Theic is every reason for supposing that the 
purple of the Romans varied from dark violet to a 
rose-colour. These varieties were obtained by em- 
ploying tho dvc fiom the htccimm or purpura 
(shelbftsh common to the Hediterranehn Sou, be- 
longing to the genus Murex), and combining with 
it the dye produced by the kerpxcs, a land of coehi- 
mid found on the oak known to naturalists ns the 
tyteicus ltex p anil the Coccus Kick, 

Reaumur examined a great number of marine 
animals, with a view to determine the somce ol this 
purple colour, Ido informs us that R is a viscous 
juice, contained in a little pouch or bag, generally 
between the heart and Iivei The same authority 
informs ns That this juice, obtained from such 
examples as he could proem, on being applied to 
linen, changed, m the course of a few seconds, from 
yellow to gieen, blue, and Anally to purplish red, 
■Wmpnrpkjhh, aa it has been called, was found in 
various parts of the Mediterranean Sea, but most 
abundant ly ou the Rhamuuau coasts, ft is fabled 
ft# the (tyi was discovered through p dog, who, 
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biting one of those fi*h, deeply stained hi3 mouth, 
llowevei this may be, the Tvnaus excelled all 
otlicts m the preparation and tho use of this put pie , 
— hence its name 

A gieat a umbei of shell- fish yield ft pui pie dye of 
this clniaetei The common waved whelks (Baca- 
mini undid alum), which aie seen so abundantly in 
the low neighbo ui hoods of this metropolis, is one oi 
the best examples As long bath as 10SJ-, the pio- 
rcss of obtaining the English pm pie w r as dcscubed 
by Al) "William Cole, of Bnstol, he wutes — “The 
shdb being haider than most of other kinds, aie lo 
be biohen with a sumit stiokr* with a Uanimci, ou 
u plate ot non, oi a him piece of timber (with then 
mouths down Wdi ds), so as not lo emsh the body ot 
the fitdi within The biokcn pieces being picked 
ofi', theie will appear a white vein. Is mg tiansveisely 
m n little fiu low oi cleft, next to the head ot the fish, 
which must be durged out, with the still point ol a 
lioise-han pencil, being made shoit and t&puing 
“The leltus, figuies, or what else shall be made 
, on the linen (and peihaps silk too), will piesently 
1 appeal of a pleasant light gieen coloiu, and if 
placed in the snn, will change into the following 
eoloui 9 , i e it m wintu, about noon, if m the 
summer, an houi or two aftei ‘■amusing, and so 
much befoie setting, foi in the heat of the day in 
summer the colours will come on so fast that the suc- 
cession of each coloui will scaicely be distinguished 
“Next to the iii si light gieen, it will appeal of a 
deep green, and, m a few minutes, change into a 
sea-gieeu, aftei which, in a tew minutes more, it 
will altei into a watehet blue , fiom that, m a little 
moie time, it will be ot a piu plish-red , altei winch, 
lying an hour oi two (supposing the sun to be still 
shining), it will be of a veiy deep puiple-ied, beyond 
which the sun can do no moie But then the last 
and most beautiful coloui, altei washing in scalding 
water and soap, will (the matter bang again put in 
the sun and wind to diy) be of a tan bright crim- 
son, oi neai to the pimee’s colour, which aftei- 
waids, notwithstanding theic is no use of any styptic 
to biud the roloui, will continue the same, it well 
oidered, as I have found m handkei chiefs that have 
been w ashed more than foi ty limes, only it will be 
something allayed fiomwhat it was aftei the first 
washing While the doth so wuiten upon lies in 
the sun, it will yield a very sfiong and foetid smell, 
as it gailic and asafinetida weie mixed together” 
Notwithstanding that attention was duected in 
this eountiy to this beautiful and permanent colour 
ncaily two bundled yeais since, it is only within a 
veiy lucent peiiod that any attempt lias been made 
to apply it It is not a little curious that now, 
although iv e aie applying this identical colour m 
the Aits, we obtain it fiom quite a different souice 
We no longer go to the shell-tisli as the ancients 
did VY e have disco vei ed sem al s oui ces from which 

the Tynan purple may be obtained, and we go, of 
course, to the most economical, The modern his- 
tory of the discoveiy of this coloui is cunous, 
Di Riout long since found that the excreta of 
animals, when heated with nitric aud and ammonia, 
pioduced a beautiful purple, which so resembled the 
Roman purple that ho gave it the name of mure, i- 
ide, from mm ex, the name of the genus of shell- 
fish fiom which the eolom was foimeily obtained 
Mure o. ide is one of thoBe substances which, although 
investigated by many chemists, has been legarded 
as of very nnceilam constitution. Ihom the ex- 
treme beauty of the colour, it has attracted a large 
share of attention, this unceitamty is, therefoie, 
not a little remarkable When, however, we le- 
member the capacious ohaiaeter, in the hands of the 
chemist, of a very numerous class of bodies derived 
from the animal kingdom,-— how strangely the in- 
tei combinations of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen take place,— and how varied are the results, 
v r e can partly understand the discrepancies m theu* 
lcsulta l)r Giegoiy has given much attention to 
the preparation of mmexide, and has published the 
following fonnuk for working on a small scale 
He commences with & compound known as alloxan- 
tlne > which is obtained by the oxidation of uuc 
acid, Hour gums of alloxahtine, and seven grams 
of hydrated alloxan are dissolved together mhalf an 
ounce, by measure, of water, by boiling, and the 
hot solution is added to one-sixth of an ounce, by 
measure, of a saturated; or nearly satin ated, solu- 
tion of carbonate of ammonia, the latter being cold 1 
This mixture has exaelly the proper tempeiatnre 


foi the foimation of min ovule, and it does not, 
owing to its small bulk, lemam too long hot It 
instantly becomes m tensely puiple, while cai borne 
acid is expelled , and, as soon as it begins to cool, 
the be'miiful giccn and metallic looking eij state of 
mmexide begin to appeal As soon as the liquid is 
cold, these may be collected, washed with a little 
cold wafei, and dued on lilteung papei These 
pecuhai and beautiful civstals aie found to have 
the following composition — 

Cat bon 33 80, oi m equivalent* 10 

Nitiogen , 29 58 „ 0 

ihdiogcn 2 82 „ » 

Oxygen 33 80 „ 12 

It has been found that this mmexide foi ms a senes 
ol beautiful compounds with ceitain metallic oxides, 
moie cspetnlly lead and meicury, and these com- 
pounds aie now being employed, lo a veiy huge 
extent in the dyeing, and moie especially m the 
punting, of cottou Eot this purpose the muiexide 
is dtnved horn Guano 

The investigations of the modern chemist have 
been laigely duected to guano, fiom its extensive 
use in agucultuie This pecuhai and valuable sub- 
stance u found ou the coasts of Peiu and Bolivia, 
and on some islands off the coast of Afuea This 
guano, so called fiom the Pemviau woid Ilnano, 
is deposited by buds The conditions essential fin 
its piesei vation appem to be a soil containing a 
inniuie of sand and clay, m a country wheie the 
birds aie allowed to live foi ages undistiubed by 
man oi mail’s wmks, and where the climate is veiy 
diy, fiee not only from lain, but also fiom heavy 
dews Tin ee- fifths of the constituents of guano 
w r ould be w ashed aw ay by a single day’s i am H nm- 
boldt tells us that “the guano is deposited m layeu 
o l fifty oi sixty leet thick upon the gianite of the South 
Sea Islands, off the coasts of Peru Dm mg tluee 
bundled yeais the const birds have deposited guano 
only a few lines in thickness. This shows bow 
gicat must have been the numbei of buds, and how 
many centuiies mast have passed over m oidei to 
foun the piesent guano bedb ” Theie is a Pemvian 
pi overt), C( Hiuino, though no saint, woi Is many 
nmudes” Eiom the eaihest times the Peiuviaus 
have employed guano ns a manuie We have karat 
its value a* a stimulant to vegetable giowth , it has 
been employed laigely by oui faimeis, and now it 
is being used extensively in the preparation ot a 
beautiful coloui foi oui calico-pimteis The method 
by which the chemist pioceeda in obtaining mu- 
iexide fiom guuiiQ must now be described Guano 
contains five pei ceai of uiea, and this, by pro- 
cesses well known lo chemists, is convened into 
uuc acid, and this is convened, as follows, into 
mmexide, 

A veiy large bath has a number of eai then- 
ware basins floating in it , into each of these two 
pounds and u half of mtnc acid aie to be pomed, 
and one pound and thiee quartern of uuc acid is to 
be added, in veiy fcinall pi opoi tions at a time If the 
lempeiatnre at any time uses above 90° Eah„ the 
whole is allowed to cool befoie any more uiic acid 
is added As it 13 necessaiy that a certain degree 
of warmth should be mam tamed, if the watei is so 
cold as to stop the leaction, warn water is added to 
the bath, oi, if auangements are made, as is the 
case m large dye works, steam is passed thiough 
the bath When all the uuc acid has been added 
to the nitric acid, the mixture contained in the two 
basins is now to be placed in an enamelled iron pot, 
on a sand-bath As the heat increases, the fluid 
will boil up m the pot, and, to pi event loss, the 
vessel must be lemoved fiom the file foi a shoit 
time. The heating is to be repeated m this manner 
until the temperatuie uses to 248° Eah , and, aftei 
removing the pot to the coolest part of the sand- 
bath, half a pound of liquid ammonia is to be stirred 
in quickly. In a few minutes the whole is oon- 
veited into what is known m commeice by the 
name of mn ende en pdte. To convert tins into 
the pm or product known as mureiide en poudre, it 
is to be repeatedly stfued up with water and Jtlfceicd 
to lemove the salme and exti active matteis, The 
selling price of this mmexide is the pound In 
dyeing' cotton by means of mmexide it is necessary 
to use lead and mercury as mordants. Lauth’s pro- 
cess consists in fixing oxide of lead upon the fibre 
by first immersing it m a bath of acetate of lead, 
and then in ammonia, or in a hath of acetate and 



lend and lime The dye is then mixed with pu- 
iiiUaie oi peicliloiideof merciuv, and «i little acetate 
of aoda, and the cottou goods aie woiked in. it foi 
some tunc For calico-punting the raurexide is 
mixed with mil ate of lead, and, after punting and 
diymg, the doth is passed through a solution ol 
con osi ve sublimate 

Sagai and Si hull/ “pad** the cotton goods m a 
solution of the muiexide with 6 pounds of nitrate of 
lead in S gallons of water, to \x hit h, when cold, 
fi ounces ot couosive sublimate, dissolved in 2 gal- 
lons ot water, me added The goods aftei dyeing 
tue subjected to anothu “ padding ** m a solution oi 
wheateu starch, gum, oi dtxhiue Silk may be 
d>ed in a bath of mnrexide mixed uith couosive 
sabliinaie, and \xool attci being dyed in a stiong 
bath of the muiexide, is t leafed at a tempciatuie of 
fiom 104° to 122° Tab with a bath ot coirosne 
sublimate and acetate of soda Oi Von Kuuci 
uses mui exide m cithei the pasty oi the powdeied 
slate lie picpaics his mixtuie foi punting as 
follows — 

In 73 pouuds of boiling water 21 pounds of 
ciystallised nitiate of lead aie dissolved, and whui 
the solution lias cooled to 111° Fall , 5 pounds of 
diy, oi 15 pounds ot pasty muiexide, ate dissolved in 
the fluid, and aftei wards 30 pounds of finely pov- 
deied gum , after which it is passed through a silk 
sieve, and allowed to cool This imxtui e may he 
employed foi either hand or l oiler punting Aftei 
punting, the goods aic hung in a damp pi. ice, pto 
peily picpaicd foi the pm pose, and acted oil by 
gaseous ummonia, evolved hom a mixture of caustic 
lime and muriate of ammonia They aie then 
passed though a hath of couosive sublimate, placed 
m flowing water, and, lastly, mto a bath ot the ace- 
tate of soda 

In this way punts of the most hulliant pui pie 
led eulotus are produced Foi giadations of colour 
the baths aic weakened, and we may oblam daik 
led, and a pale losc-ied fiom the same dyemg 
material, In cotton goods dyed with a, muiexide 
red, the gioimd colour may be destroyed in partu ulai 
spots, paitly by oxidizing and partly by deoxidizing 
agents, and illuminated punts of varied patterns 
may be obtained Daik giey figures aie obtained 
by punting, after the cotton has been dyed with the 
murexide, with pi olo-snlts of tin Muiexide punted 
upon pale blue grounds pi oduectl by indigo gived a 
veiy beautiful violet Stulls dyed yellow with any 
ot the vegetable yellows employed, receive a Turkey 
led colour when punted on with muiexide Silken 
and also woollen goods icccive a uniform red with 
mui'Pxide, these may be turned yellow by means of 
picne acid, and vauous flgmes m diffeiunl colouts 
obtained Mi Spiiler has pointed out ( Chemical 
'News) that silks dyed by Di Von Kmrer’s process 
retain some mcicuiy fiom the bath ot conosivc 
sublimate, and that the eflect of this is to pioducc 
unsightly yellow spots This chemist has informed 
us that this objection is entirely removed by wash- 
ing tho silk after dyeing m solution of lai tanc acid 

Mavve % Mage id a, ftolfei mo, and a variety of 
other shades of coloui, pax taking of the same gencial 
character, have lately been fashionable amongst us, 
Pei haps there never were any new coloui $ which be- 
came at once such great favouutea with ladies as those 
donved fiom aniline (a salt found m the oil of coal 
iut\ so called fiom its being also found in the ami, 
one of the indigo producing plants), and originating 
in the mauve, or Peikms's purple # All these are 
derived fiom the same substance, aniline, by acting 
on it with different oxidizing agent3 , and there is 
eveiy reason for believing that many new coloui s 
may yet be produced fiom the same source, Gas- 
tar gives us all those charming hues. That winch 
was a waste product, is now become a most im- 
poitant one. Again, 

Guano, which until lately was icgaided as an 
offensive substance, useful only to the agrieultuiallsfc, 
has been made the sornoe of a series of oolouis, 
differing m no respect from those obtained by the 
•ancients fiom the murexide of the Mediterranean 
flea, — -the Tyrmu or the imperial purple,— -which was 
kept sacred for tjmtcatmenls of ‘the emperor, and 
tlx© members of his family* These arc amongst tlie j 
most sinking facts in the history of modern science, 
and realise the Peruvian proverb, “i}uauo, though 
no saint, .works many miracles/ 7 ' 
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i THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION 

I 

; Iirrs yeai, moic than on any piccedmg ocna- 
i sion, dors this institution show liseli the 
student's aiena Tho collection contains 
many atrocious fail lucs (but tins may be 
&aiel of all exhibitions), — of such xx oiks thue is 
little to be said, 1 oi the authois of these pio- 
cluctions aic, in tlun self su ill cienry, impene- 
trable to counsel, indeed, notice of essentially 
, bad pictures too frequently degenerates into 
! coaise abuse In the willing on these walls 
we lead now, as wc have lead before, entne 
lists of new names — pationyrmcs that compel 
lemembidiice, that iciuso to be foi gotten A 
few seasons we meet I liem lieic, but aftu wards 
they disappear nngiatefully oblivious of then 
eailiest sheltei Many ot the landscapes that 
have appealed lieie have won the most un- 
qualified piaise Of thoae worthy of notice 
this year, one oi two only aie studio pioduc- 
tions , that is, hare been painted according to 
common theoiy, the lest, the select numbei 
that gives cluiacler to the exhibition, aie 
portraits ot the face of naluie, now smiling, 
now h owning, and exen weeping, foi it was 
j long bcfoic she xvould shake out hei vcidant 
j ticsses to the sullen daylight of the leluetant 
summer. Theie aie a few works that shoxv 
the pamters of them try cvciy thing, and 
vcnluie much — xvoik m the dun twilight of 
the morning, and at eventide arc still labour- 
ing undci the dew-distilling stars It must be 
so , tbc diifeicneo between such woiks and the 
old studio style of pictuie is as that between a 
poitiaifc painted fiom the living piesence, and 
another woiked out from memoiy Among 
the figure pnmlcis the changes aic not so 
mailed, the names are generally familiar, and 
i then vicissitudes arc not so sti iking Having 
gone tlnough the exhibition without the aid ot 
a catalogue, theie may be some slight enois m 
the names of the pamtcis, and the titles uf the 
pictuies. 

No 5. ‘ FIowci-Gnl/ G Pore She stands 
ofFeiing hei fioxveis for sale, relieved by a por- 
tion oi a xv lute colonnade The body is m 
profile, with a sttaight and peipendiculni out- 
line— a defect that instantly catches the eye 
It is otherwise a toleiable figiue 

No 9 ‘Stonny Weather/ J F Hnjuxrao 
This is literal enough It is late in autumn, 
the beginning of winfcei it may be, and a group 
of hoiscs gather themselves up under the sony 
shelter of an all but leafless tree. The animals 
are well painted, though here and there sharp 
m the outline 

No 36. c The Old Faun/ A PnoYls The 
reputation of Mi Piovis iests upon his inte- 
riors, those incomparably finished cottage 
kitchens that always have the appearance of 
having been set foitli to be painted This old 
farm/ from anothci hand, might be leccived 
with eulogmxn 

No. 38. f Tho Gossip/ J. F DicK&m. Per- 
sonated by aFicnoh peasant gul at a casement. 
She has laid down her knitting to chat with 
somebody m the street below The face is full, 
round, healthy m coloui, and pleasant in ex- 
pression » but how is it Mr Dieksee does not 
soften a little moie the lines of his details p as 
it is, it is only near tho beautiful, that he seeks. 

No. 12. c The Harvest Field/ S. R, Perot 
T he harvest field forms a subordinate feature 
of this landscape, as xvc see but a nook of it. 
The dominant point of the composition is a 
screen of trees— oaks, as is shown by the 
projection of their boughs. Tho distant pas- 
ture ’ wants more atmosphere, imf it is well 
broken, and firmly laid down. 

No. 49. 4 The Morning of the Resurrection/ 
F 3, CAXtmucm This Is according to the 
first and second verses of the twentieth chapter 
of St. Joliu “The first day of the, week' 1 
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cometh Maiy Magdalene ratty/* &c “Then 
she imiueth, and eonulli fo Simon Defer, and 
the otliei disciple/* Ac It is of a class of 
subject that Mi Calderon has not bcfoic 
touched — that which shows painters xihat 
they can not do Maiy is in the act ol an- 
nouncing oui Loid*s lcsuneetion to John and 
Petei She points to the sepulchie, above 
xvlnch, to the loll, appeals Calx T ai y The figuics 
are deficient of the tangible piesence we have 
been accustomed to see in this paintei’s woika 
In llie face ot John theie is a penetrating 
intensity of expression, but the figuies look 
somewhat shoit 

No 52 c Afternoon/ F. TV* Hulmh Inmost 
of Mi Huhne’s works there is a high degiet 
ot refinement , the ioims here aic elegant, and 
the coloui tender and liar momous Tins is veiy 
like a piece of the dell above the so-called 
“Lovers* Seat** at Hastings 
No 55 * The Quay, Antwerp/ J IIun- 

stiall We have here a section of tlic canal 
cut in fiom tlie Scheldt, xvith craft, and the 
towei of the cathedial ovei till It is veiy like 
the place 

No 59 ‘Winter Afternoon/ G A Wil- 
li axis To say that tins reminds us of the 
Dutch painteis is something , but the fre- 
quency ot the production of these scenes lias 
something to do with such a lcsull 
No 66 ‘ Fislnng-Roats at Hastings/ A 
W Williams Simply a piece of coast, with 
some boats putting oil to sen, and a heavy 
xvax r e lolling m on the shingle bioad and 
effective— an excellent pictuie ot its class 
No 78 ‘Elbow — a simple Constable/ II 
S Marks The subject is hom “ Measure for 
Measure /’ the besotted, dwelling gauuhty of 
the face is well suited to the chaiaetei The 
style, and especially the costume of the figure, 
aic unexceptionable, though the latter looks 
somewhat too new 

No 82 ‘A Farm in Surrey/ J Pjsel 
This means a piece of Wimbledon Common 
theie it is, with its gorsc and its ferns, 
broken ground, and hummocks of velvet sxrnd, 
with a distance somewhat htuy, m accoi dance 
with oui expeuences of aquanum-Jife last 
summer. Truly, the (Jampagna of London is 
infinitely rich , but its wealth can only be 
developed by such earnest and solid xvoik as 
we find m this pictuie ‘ Milking Time/ by the 
same hand, is woiked out with equal mastery 
No 90 ‘Ducks/ G Them We have some 
lemembiance of this name, but it has never 
befoie appeared m connection with anything 
half so good as this family of dnclcs 
No. 97 c Eaily Spring/ Laxy CoprAinr The 
subject heie is as difficult as could bo well 
selected for an elaborate pictuie ITc is a 
confident painter who sits down on a sunny 
March oi April morning to follow out with Ins 
brush the heait-bieakmg tiaceiy of a dense 
thicket of young trees on a mossy bottom, 
broken by huge boulders. We know not the 
aitist, but he paints an atmosphere we am 
bi eat he in. 

No. 103. ‘The First Drinking Fountain/ 
W. A Ackxhbon This is another exhibitor 
whom we remember not' the subject of tho 
picture and its treatment are commonplace, but 
there are mechanical excellences in it that can- 
not be surpassed. 

No. 118, f Beauvais/ L, S, Woon Besides 
tins, there are other subjects by tins ai feist of 
which, pei haps, the ‘Intciior of the Chmm of 
St. ’Vivien 4 the most interesting. 

No, 120 ‘'The Flock/ TiiOnp, A spark- 
ling study of a piece of pasturage studded 
witt) sheep A small picture of solid reality. 1 
,N 0.133, *A Day's Sport on SlaptonDca, 
Devon/ IX, L. Roim Tlie result of this day 3 ® 
sport is a pile of fish, eomusfciftg of jack, pel oh, 
mob, and dace— 'every fish 'described xvith the 
freshm&sa of life. , 
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No 136 f A Tough Subject/ F Small- 
nr.L’D There aie, perhaps, many tough sub- 
jects like this— a boy who, ioi not learning lug 
lessons, is put upon hi end and watei J3ut ho 
Jioltlb out, allowing his lcsolulion by tiainpluig 
Ins books uiidci foot lie looks pi oof, even 
against sulpluuetted hydiogen 
“No 1J2 1 Mubidou/ E Uxdeiuijix All 
Ihe Musi floras we lone eier seen me, m some 
degice, alike The attuc of tins pci son is too 
domestic to laiso her to any comparison with 
the poet’s ideal But the head is beautiful 
beyond anything that has appealed fiom the 
hand of the paint ci, and the drawing is geue* 
lally moi e cm etui The boweiy lulo lound 
the head looks artificial The picture will nn- 
piovc by age, it does not depend foi mtciest 
on any foice of colour 

No 150 'live, Sussex — Evening/ TV 
Rates Near this picture theio is also, by the 
same hand, * After a Shower at Felix stow, Suf- 
folk ’ both agreeable and spirited works, natmal 
m ooloui, with much ot the look of the “rea- 
listic” school 

No 1 61* ^ * Peace in Naples — Ferdinand II, 
at the Festival of the Pie di Giotta, fraternizes 
with the people m the "Villa Uealo/ w Parrot 
A s a pendant lo this, there is c TVai m Naples 
— Ferdinand II haring annulled the constitu- 
tion lately ginnted to his subjects, his people, 
who have usen against linn, ate slaughtered 
by Swiss metcenaues’ Both me laige pic- 
tures, full of movement, and faithful m then 
description of localities 

No 310 f On Baines Common/ J. A Atkik- 
box A small sketch, very agreeable iiom its 
vciy slightness ; it might have been less in 
tciestmg had it been mote finished Tlicio is 
a pendant m the same spurt, ‘ On Wimbledon 
Common ’ 

No 317 ‘ Stancase in St Maclou, Rouen/ 
I IIensh \lt A small sectional subjcci, veiy 
conscientious m its flond aichitectuial detail 

No 320 *On the Quan/ R S Laujjur, 
USA Ml Lauder exhibits ycaily one oi two 
landscapes, but this is the most hteial daylight 
essay he has peihaps cvei painted The view 
presents an attenuated summci rivulet, beyond 
which Ihe scene is abiuptly closed by tiecs and 
aneai upland. The immediate site is finished 
with a caie that porhays and individualizes 
eveiy stone ; bnfc m the tiees and distance 
there is not the same detail The pictuie is 
somewhat chalky, fiom perhaps the opacity of 
ihe colour intended to lepiebent light 

No 321 1 A Fireside in tbo New Foiesfc/ 
J. ]3 Surge y The effect here has been 
woded out according to ceitam piecepts of 
the Fiench school,-— id the darks and glazings 
the lesults are heavy and opaque, but the 
effect is strikingly forcible The pictuie is 
a worthy example of painting objects as you 
do not see them, and leally for tins kind of 
argument great plausibility is ncceasai y. 

No. 327. s Trifling/ C, llossim The com- 
position consists ot two figures, a youth and 
maiden, the latter blowing the downy crown 
off the stalk o( a dandelion Like all the open- 
air subjects of the artist, the figures me sup- 
ported by a bright and well painted piece of 
landscape 

No 33L f The Manure Cart/ Be By^akdt. 
How distinctly thesoFrench pictures speak out t 
We have hare an unbroken flat, with a cart, a 
couple of horses, and duVei 5 but, again, the 
painter is a student of pictures, not ot flagrant 
nature yet, as an example of a school, the work 
has its meats 

No. 332. f He loves me— lie loves me not ! ’ 
Eelu Siam This pi city superstition, fiom 
Faust, is capable of au endless variety of ver- 
sions Clcie, iu the jnaiden’s face, wo very 
distinctly read not only the qttciy, but the 
confession on her part, ”'Aud 1 ] ore him, 
though he love me not ” 



No 339 ‘The Recruit/ A Proves An in- 
terior composition oi that lmd which this 
mi 1 st ^cneiallv pamfs well IIcic is much 
labour and no lack of ait cunning, but theic is 
a want of effective concenti ation The reciuit 
is a be&otted lustic, standing by the fite-place, 
listening lemoiscfully to the lepioaches of Ins 
mothcL 

No 3J1 f Sncicd Music/ G Pope, is a 
study of a gnl scaled at an oigan, with bei 
face turned upwaids The colour of the 
featuics a& wai m and life-like. 

No 311 c A Leaf fiom Natrnc’s Book — the 
Ruth of the Mountain Sticam/ G Pjettitt 
A study ot a lake view, wlieie the stieam 
i 01 ccs its way ovei the locks and stones down 
a locky bed into a lowei level The nth action 
of the subject is the fianqiul lake, with the 
towenng mountains beyond 

No 351 * In Harness/ J Haile ui The 
title is given to an old man turning a mangle 
foi Ins wife, who picpdies the clothes He looks 
fit only loi such an occupation , his is the mi- 
nimum of animal sensibility On the face of 
Ins asscitions, Mi Ilavllai seems anxiously 
tuithful, but we denim to the policy of paint- 
ing clods ot earth Students may be enchanted 
with some of the technicalities ot the picture 

No 35 i ' A View of Bovin from tho Flench 
Coast/ H TV B Dius Tiue, to say nothing 
of the castle and even the indications of the 
citadel on the otliei side, there aie the Loid 
Warden, and the piei, and Simigate Street 
With his facetious title the aitist is laughing at 
Ins fi lends There is really but the lustrous 
shimmer of our white cliffs The pictuie pre- 
sents a study of a portion of the cold, clayey, 
coaise sheep pasture on the cliffs neai Boulogne, 
with a populace of long-legged, unhappy-look- 
ing sheep — just the animals to supply the ques- 
tionable mutton served at. ceitam oi the hotels 
facing the quay But the w 01 k is a mnaclc 
of labour, eveiy bi am bio leaf, eveiy blade of 
glass is caied foi, and jet without any loss of 
breadth Look at the sea, it is a blight 
gicen, but it does not glare, because if is a sue 
cessful imitation of the ical, with its cloud 
shadows and cat’s-paws of the gusty biecze 
fiom the land To desenbe directly and indi- 
rectly tins pictuie a chapter would not be too 
much , but we pass on 

No 355 f AIIed-tlnoaledDivei/J.G Nil sir 
The interest we feel ni this picture arises from 
its being* a signal failure Mi Naiah distin- 
guished himself as a figure painter, insomuch 
as to call foi bh spontaneous plaudits even fiom 
William Etty , but the days ol that description 
of the beautiful that we seek to extinct from 
the Gieek aie gone — is theie nothing between 
that and a led tluoated divei P 

No 356. * A Hill-side Path, North Wales,’ F. 
W Holme Full of light both above ami below, 
yet eveiy passage addhesses the eye fiom its 
propel place This is, we think, tho best w 01 k 
the artist exhibits. 

No, 353. e Elaine tiacing Sir Lancelot’s His- 
tory on the Shield/ R S. Lauder, llSA. 
The proposed splendours of Mi Lander’s pic- 
tures do not vulgarly importune the eye The 
dress of Elamc is uch, but not new; it looks 
like her eveiy day apparel; she is not m 
the condition of the French Maiquis who 
warned his friends against contact with his 
saciod pei son— “Messieurs, faites commcvous 
voudrez, mais ne me cLiffonnez pas ” It is a 
dark pictuie; even the head of the figure 19 
low 111 tone, She kneels before the shield with 
her right hand resting on it , the blazon is of 
no consequence, we, therefore, see nothing ot 
it Tho composition is masterly, and pleases 
more by what is omitted than what is put an 
The only weak passage is, perhaps, the straight 
line of the back of Elamo’s diess opposed by 
tho harp. It shows a wide range of colour 
when examined, but it has not been painted 


with a view to cany the ai fist’s name “dowi 
to po&tcnty if b key is foo low', and time wiJ 
tone it much lowei The light hand is to< 
huge , that and the light aim come too foi waul 
The head is full of sweetness, but, without 
dangei m anywise to tins quality, the featuics 
might have been slightly epicisecl 

No 362 f Going toPastiue — Edily Mom 
mg,’ Henry Moore Another student pictuie 
It is to be hoped that the pamtei has a constitu- 
tion of hauhvaic, tor he must have been sitting 
with his easel on the lull side week aftei week, 
wet and dty, waiting foi the lo&y-fingeied Eos, 
who w ithm half an lioui is come and gone In 
the locality lt&clt tlicie is nothing, but m the 
m annex ot painting it, much It is but a piece 
ot nigged, inti actable upland, with a bum at 
its base, which is about to be passed by a hnd 
ot lough coated sinks and kyloes But flic 
picture is a matin-song, and its bmfhen is of 
the dawn, with its span of led and puiple 
clouds The ground is, theiefore, veiy piopeily 
kept low and bioad, with all its incident Tins 
is compai ati veiy easy , but who that has not 
painted this fickle sky-effect can appiccmte its 
difficulties p It is a magnificent study, but 
flic lower section of cloud does not 1 clue to 
its place, a cncumstauce of easy occiniencc m 
woilung rapidly and anxiously from such phe- 
nomena 

No 369 f Caldbeok Mill, Cumberland/ TJ 
A Pamir A small study, firm and mil alter- 
ing m execution 

No 389 f Poor Nomads/ A. R Houghton 
T hese aie a family ot veiy youn^ children who 
dance to the shrieking shams ot a hmdygiudy 
played by the fatliei The painter compassion- 
ates them — the heart does not always dance wif h 
the “twinkling feet ” The ballet attiacls, of 
course, crowds 0 f gazer s This pi oduction is of 
the class called fC clever it is full of figures, all 
painted without models — such gatherings fiom 
the higliw ays and b>c-w r ays of London as a rapid 
skctclici might collect and tiansfoi to canvas 

< No 393 1 Teasing/ A Ludovici A small 
picture 111 the taste ot the French school 

No 396 ‘ Quiet/ II S Marks Small 
in size, but large in sentiment and allusion, 
and the most satisfactory we have ever seen 
exhibited under tins name The principal 
figure is, apparently, a eountiy clergyman, pre- 
sented m profile, reading with Ins back to the 
light If the 100 m and its ganutuie he sup- 
plied fiom the biarn of the pamtei, it has the 
merit of being veiy like a reality The woik 
submits its claim to be painted laigci 

No 399 ‘ Scene near Snowdon/ and f The 
Old Mill/ James Were These aie essen- 
tially two studio pictures extiemely skilful in 
the aibitiaiy use of daiks and lights, ami thim 
exemplifying lesults of the study of pictures 
r ather than an acquaint auce with nai 111 e It is 
not too much to say ot them that they lemmd 
you of tho tact of Bright, who is, *we believe, 
still m tho flesh, though he has not for many 
ears given sign of life m any London exlu- 
ition 

No 418 f Sheep/ J TV Horlor A ram 
and two or thiee owes, with a dog, in a bit of 
Highland scenery, but the animals arc not 
by any means so well pi esented as we have been 
accustomed^ to see others by the same hand. 
The head of the lam is laige beyond all pro- 
portion 

No, 432 f Severe Weather/ IT Wicfk&s 
Another sheep pictuie, the pastme is covered 
wntli snow, and the animals are grouped beside 
a block of stone The wintry aspect is faith- 
fully described. 

No 438 * A Weedy Brook/ B, Deaiot, 
Great pams has been taken with the immediate 
site, the pebbly bed of the brook, and its in- 
cident grassland weeds. The whole is painted 
minutely enough, but force and solidity aie 
wanting. 
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No 116 * Lady Godiva/ M Claxton Hie 
lady is alone, still bencai lithe poitals of lici 
own castle, and about to mount the steed that 
is to heai lici tluough the sheets ol Coventry 
Hex back is turned towards us, and sho is 
nude fioin the waist upwaids The back is 
clcai m coloui, but the iceblcness of the 
mar kings induce an opinion that it has not 
been painted fiom the life , noi has the pamtcL 
aimed at those qualities winch aie now coveted 
m the nude The waist is too slight 

No 153 ' Pilot working out ot Poit&mouth 
Harbour/ E, BstMb A small bioczy sketch 
of excellent feeling the watei forms aie ex- 
it omely well made out, but not pci haps suf- 
ficiently railed m thm quantities This ailist, 
it seems, paints small landscapes, but maiine 
painting is Ins foi to 

No '109 * reparation/ J G Middle ion 
The sub}ect is the equipment of a young \olun- 
teei by the hands of his sisteis, m the piocnce 
of then paionts a tiuthful lllustiation o( a 
movement, the intensity ot which does not con- 
iine it to individual membeib ot families, but 
caines it into the bosoms of thousaneb of 
Bntisli homes 

No 4? 5. ‘ Lyn Gw yuan t/ C Mvrstiaxl 
T his is a huge, blight daylight composition, 
calm, sunny, and lull of summei atmosplicie 
The artist has labouied to piesent an aonuafo 
view ot the place, independent of any tucks of 
effect, mid he lias succeeded 

No 1?G *A Page of the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury/ E S Lad deb, B S A Had the head ot 
the page been less objectionable m featuie and 
expression, the pictme would have been pleas- 
ing , as it is, it is only pow eiful aud interesting 
Mi Laudei, wutli singuhu celt -possession, sub- 
dues eveiy thing that inforfeiei> with the points 
of Ins w oi k , but, contiaiy to lus usual piotcssion 
of pimciple, he has left Ins composition too 
piommently ciowded with spoiting implements 
The claboidte facility ot the picture, the a is 
c( lan di a, torn, is worth examination 

No 507 ‘Best/ Gikuidot A wcaiy 
Italian boy, sleeping on a dooi-step, is not 
suillcienlly mtei csting foi a life sized pictuie 
It is dmk, with much ot the leehug of the 
modern Italian school 

No 509 ‘Une Doimcusc/ »T Haillab 
A study ol flic head of a Pi end l peasant gul 
asleep, painted up to an exaggeration of deli- 
cacy conti astmg most pointedly with the gum 
complexions of the society m which the pamtci 
is geneially found 

No 510 f Spring/ Webbe The tide is 
applied to an oil immature, with somewhat of 
an enamel surface It contains a couple ot 
lambs eioppiug the heibage by a hedge side 

No. 510 aionheur/ W Parrott This 
may, or may not, bo the precise title given to 
tins picture ; but that it is Honiieur thcio can 
be no doubt* tlieie is the ancient gate towei, 
" hatie par les Aw/tais” as tradition tells you, 
with a portion of the basin, all sufficiently 
exact to establish the identity of the place* 

No 570 ‘Hawking in the Olden Time, 9 
J Pasmore A small sketch crowded with 
%uies; full of medimval bravery, pithy, and 
accurate in drawing, good enough* to have been 
painted mueji huger, The last-mentioned pic- 
tuies aie on the screens, wheie also thcie are 
other works of merit, as— a group of poi traits 
by Bell Smith, a fany tale by Fitzgerald, and 
others by Weekes, Nowell, "Hen mg, Jlickin, 
Collmson, Soper, &c The entire number of 
exhibited works is about six hundred 

No* 574 f A Negro Mills fci el/ H dwell j 
Another French essay, presenting the figure m 
profile rather as one of those peripatetic^ fanfa \ 
mb per tec mmra we see continually in the 
streets, than a veritable child of the cur&cd i 
Canaan. ' 1 | 


AET-CONYEES AZIONE 

AT IRONMONGERS’ llAnL 

On the 9th of May next a Conversazione will be 
held in the Ilall ol the Ironmongers’ Company, m 
Feuchurch StretL, on win cl l occasion them will be 
bi ought together a collection of woiks of Ai t and Ai l- 
mauulactiue such as but laielylias been seen within 
the piecmot9 ot the city of London It is truly 
delightful to obseive the manner in which the Aiis 
now receive that homage which enables them to 
act with cllect as beneficent agencies of the highest 
oidci This Convex sa/tone pioimses to constitute 
an eia in the Aithistoiyot eastern London , and 
it auguis well foi the ginnd gathering ot next yeai, 
that such a pielnde to the Second Gieat Exhibition 
of England should take place undu such auspices, 
amongst the mei chant-princes ot the metiopobs 

It is intended to lcndu available tbc tntue space 
that the hall of the Iionmongeis* Company com- 
prehends, foi the display ot the collections that will 
he formed These collections — all of them lent foi 
the occasion — will be of the most varied chai artci, 
aud will compnse objects of the gieatesfc mteiesi 
and ot the utmost value We invite public atten 
lion to this most laudable enterpu&e of a civic 
Company, and we also suggest that the efforts ot the 
office! 8 of the Company and of then fnemla should 
leceivo the most coiduil genual suppoit The 
propuetois of valuable and lutucstmg woiks are 
almost invariably willing to lendet then collections 
available toi the insti action and delight ot otlieLs, 
when they sec that uuurastaiices admit of then so 
doing, and we have no doubt that coutubutious 
of this (lass will laid their way to Ironmongers* 
Hall m abundance and m gieat variety But we 
hope to lind at this Convcisa/ione not only Ait- 
tieasmes fiom numeious cabinets and collodions, 
but also collections of specimens of the Art-man u- 
factiues of oui own times It will he a featuie in 
this Conversazione of the greatest interest, and of 
no less importance, that it should bung foi waul 
and dcmonstiate the menta of wliat our aitist- 
manutactuicis are producing at the piesent day 
Accoidmgly, we hope to see the poicelam, the 
Icua cotta, the statuaiy poicelam and the panan 
of Copeland, Minton, Ken, and others, lepre- 
sealed in force "We shall be glad to see the tiles 
of Million, Maw, and the Poole Company Glass 
also, we Bust, will exemplify what novels being 
accomplished in it And, above all, iron, and 
hi ass, and bronze, and with them the precious 
metals, ought to find places of honoui m the hall , 
and certainly the productions of Hardman, aud 
♦Sludmoie, and Ilaif, and many otbeis, aie woilhy 
ol all honoui Cox’s carving machinery, too, 
ought to demonstrate both its poweis audits pie- 
sent able admimstifttion "We should like also to 
see models of steam machinery, and models of 
shipping, with them , it will not do to neglect 
either the gieat prime mover oi the service afloat 
on any occasion ot unusual public niter est m England 
And all these things may most felicitously be 
grouped together with works of Art, properly bo 
called, Of coui&e photographs and stereographs 
will muster strongly , and the same may be said of 
drawings, pictures, and engiavings — the latter, in- 
deed, we believe, will be represented by the choicest 
specimens of more than one hist- rate collection 
We would suggest that with a collection of fine 
eugravings there should be associated a group, 
which would exemplify eveiy variety of style of 
engraving, and also illustrate, in a sinking manner, 
the processes by which the vaiious olasses of en- 
gravings are produced* We understand it is intended 
to provide just such Brief and giaphie descriptions 
of the collections, as may be expected to enhance 
their interest, without at all trenching upon the 
formal character of lectures This is an admirable 
featuie of the plan , it requires, howevei , to bo judi- 
ciously and thoughtfully earned mto effect, as we 
believe it will he 

We shall again advert to ibis Conversazione when 
it wtU have taken its place m the past , meanwhile, 
we rejoice to know that the hall ot a London Com- 
pany Is destined to serve such a purpose as we hive 
descubed , and we congratulate the master; and the 
o dicers and members of the Ironmongers’ Company, 
both oti their having formed such a project, and on 


their having enteied upon then piepaiations with 
so much zeal, judgment, and resolution They may 
iely, we fee] assmed, with confidence upon the most 
complete miceess They will have abundance ot 
matcmls at then disposal, noi will Ibey lack vi&itois 
who will be able to appreciate then dibits It 
is expected that the Prince Consort will be pie- 
sent, aud thus the Ironmongeis* Conversazione 
ot May the 9th aspnes to lcccive the highest 
sanction 


THE 

CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL OE ART, 
SCIENCE, AND LITERATURE 

B\ slow degrees, and, theicfoic, it is to be hoped, 
with a sure piogiess, the educational department oi 
the Crystal Palace is establishing itself in practical 
operation The long intei val that elapsed between 
the < ompletion of the Sydenham Palace and the 
opening ot its " School of Art, Science, and Liteia 
lure/’ natuiallv m meases whatever difficulty may 
attend the piesent establishment ol this school 
And then them aie poisons who are somewhat pei- 
plcxed in loiming a just estimate of such a school, 
when they heai that it exists under the same root 
winch yearly gives shelter to the tionpo oi Mi 
Nelson Lee But, whoevrr maybe master of the 
Ciystrl Palate “ levels/* them is no doubt what- 
ever about the Crystal Palace School It 3ms been 
carefully and thoughtfully planned, and, with the 
sole exception of one mor that admits ot easy 
lcmcdy, it hus been bas?nl upon sound principles, 
and it is administered with judicious discretion 

The solitaiy error consists m the desne to lender 
the Ciystal Palace School exclusive instead ot 
populon Populanty is the veiy essence of all suc- 
cess at the Crystal Palace, and it rs, and it will 
unquestionably prove itself to be, the essential 
element of the success of the Crystal Palace School 
In the instance of this school, populanty is easy to 
be obtained. It will follow the simple change of 
making the fee for each student of each class one 
guinea a quarter, instead (as it is now) of two 
guineas The piofessors me the light men, the 
anangemerits aie excellent, the attention that is 
shown to the students is all that can be desired, and 
the capabilities of the palace itself tor illustrating 
the studies of its own classes aie without a rival 
We have suggested the only step that requires to be 
taken, m order to complete the project A* u 
matter of course, it wilL be most dcsuable, aftu a 
while, to foim classes on a veiy extended scale, and 
even still moie popular m then’ character than those 
which will constitute the principal components ol 
the bohool But, at pi e&eut, the object is to deal 
with such numbers of students, as shall not exceed 
comparatively leslnctcd limits, while, at the same 
time, they are sufficiently large to comprehend veiy 
many families Tlieie can he no doubt or question 
lelativc to the advantages that may be domed Bom 
this school, all that is necessaiy i% to induce people 
freely to avail themselves of them, A amalL exclu- 
sive school at the Ciystal Pulacc is m itself m 
anomaly, bnt the Ciystal Palace is always able to 
provide for the requnements of larger numbeis, 
because it can command that equally iaie and pre- 
cious condition of success under such circumstances 
— space 

Like the ct Society of Arts/’ the Crystal Palate 
School” does less for Ait than it does for any- 
thing else. It teaches drawing, and it teaches 
drawing well, but we ask for more than this, We 
ask foi Art in this school at least as much as it is 
doing for Science We ask for popular lectures on 
Art, aud for systematic and diversified teaching on 
Ait- subjects* Why are there not classes for study- 
ing architecture, audits associated arts* for example? 
Bnt, perhaps, wo are impatient, and all these things 
are in contemplation, and they will be developed in 
due lime Well, if so, we suppose that we must 
rest contented ; and yet, when it Is certain that the 
elements of a grant! success are" present in tins 
school, we confess that we should rejoice to witness ' 
its' progress adeompBshcd with greater spirit, and 
also with far more of promptness and dispatch 
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OBITUARY 

ntAXCU DAMIV, A I! A 

Thu death oi Ah Danbj r , winch took place on tlic 
lOtii oi Ftbruaiy, at his lcwdencc neai JS’cmonth, 
has depmtd England of one ot hoi most highly- 
gifted, most poetical landscape painters, — one uho«e 
genius, though of a distinct cider fiom either, may 
be placed in the same lank with Tmnev’s and 
Alar tin's 

The J> t-Join )>al foi Mm cb, 1855, contains, under 
the head of “ Bntish Ai Lists/' a somewhat detailed 
account of his life and works Jt is, therefore, un- 
necessary that ire should now go over the same 
ground again, except in aveij abin evmtcdiorm, foi 
the death of bo eminent an artist must not be passed 
ovpi with only a tew brief lines of notice An old 
and i&y intimate iiicnd of his 1ms placed in orn 
hands a few memoranda of ciicuinstanccs which 
vme not previously within our knowledge, and of 
wluclt we heie gladlj avail our selves — 

TianeiB Danby, though his position m life as an 
artist was entirely Belt-made, was of a good family m 
Ireland His father. Mi James Dauby, lesided on a 
mall estate of his own m HmBaiony of Foitb, county 
Wexford, and manied foi his fust wife Alisa Ilaivey, 
of Baigy Castle, and for his second (the mother of 
.Francis, who was bom November 16, 1708] Miss 
Watson, of Dublin, Francis Danby was one of 
twins, his yonngei biothei died m Ins infancy In 
consequence of the lush disturbances m the year 
1798, Mi Danby removed to Dublin, and dying 
soon aftei, Francis, who had shown an eailv taste 
for drawing, and studied m the Dublin Society of 
Arts, determined, with his mother’s reluctant con- 
sent, to follow the Fine Arts aa a profession. When 
lie was about eighteen yerns of age he called upon 
O’Connoi, the well known landscape painter, their 
lading in Dublin, and asked to ho shown how to 
paint in oil IDs first dkufc under O’Connoi’s tute- 
lage was the key-note to the woiks of his life, f A 
(Sunset / rt was exhibited m the Dublin Exhibition 
m 1812, and greatly to the surprise of the ailist 
himself, he shoitly aftei leceived a call from Arch- 
deacon Hill, who asked him to put a pi ice upon it, 
and became jta pm chaser at fifteen guineas With 
the proceeds of; this sale he* and O’Connoi started 
foi Loudon with an introduction to West, the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy After aeemg all that 
they could connected with Art, they left to retain 
to Dublin, but at Bristol then funds only sufficing 
to pay for the passage of one, Dauby said ho would 
remain, make a few dinwmgs, and follow him His 
success was so gloat m disposing of them that he 
remained m Bnstol, and was in a veiy shoit time 
earning a considerable income by painting and in- 
structing m water colours, so much so that his 
txiends tried to dissuade him fiomhis determination 
to commence in oil also, His poetic imagination, 
however, was always filled with grand ideas for sub- 
jects, and paiht them lie would. One of his earliest 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1824, * Sun. 
set- after a Storm/ engraved m Fmden's “ Gallery of 
British Art/’ a picture that would have made the 
reputation of any man It was purchased by Sn 
Thomas Lawrence, who generously wrote the painter 
a cheque for double the price he asked, and it ie - 
mamed mJUwrnici/s pIDry until hl$ death. 

In 1805 was exhibited his noble picture of 'The 
Passage of the Israelites through the Bed Sea/ now 
at Stafford House: it was followed by * Chi ist walking 
6n the Sea/ in 1826, ‘The Embarkation of Cleo- 
patra/ m 18375 in 182$ ‘A Moonlight Scene, 
suggested by a hue in the ‘Merchant of Venice/ 
and Opemtfg of the Sixth Seal/ which \m 
stewards exhibited through England * it afterwards 
became the property of Mr Recited, of Fon thill 
Abbey, and was, with the < Crossing of the Red 
Sea/ engraved by CL II, Phillips In tlio following 
year Mi Danby brought out two more piotui os. 
suggested by the Book of Revelation. Alter that 
he became not so frequent a eoiihtffmtor to the exhi- 
bitions of the Academy, as he resided from 1880 (o 
1840 in Pans and Switzerland j but on hjs return to 
England he was scarcely ever absent from Ik walls 
each picture possessing the highest poetical character' 
—never more displayed than m the exhibition of 
W y®F> w}lon his two contributions showed his 
nmimin qtddife to be as fresL ns in the zenith 
of hl^ career, find that carelessness, the too frequent 


accompaniment of advanced age m artists, could not 
be Hid (o his dim go 

Foi neaily the last twenty vems of Ins life ho 
resided at Exmouth, iu Dtvonsline, where, as we 
have said, he died, aftei a vmybnet illness IIis 


When the English govei anient pioposcd piemmras 
foi histoneal pictures foi tiic embelhshinent of the 
Houses of Parliament, Gloss cnteied the lists with 
the othci competitois, and bi ought to England the 
work named above, but the anxious laboiu which 


place as an ntiiaf can seaicdy be idled, though some he had bestowed on the picture, and the excitement 


portion of the talents ot the fathci me inherited by 
his sons, .Tames and Thomas, who both seem likely, 
fiom the evidences of then piesent woiks, to take 
high places among the painter s ot then day 

Danby possessed considerable mechanical genius, 
and many of Ins inventions arc ot great incut He 


nnsitig fiom the competition, threw him into a 
dangerous illness, fiom which, however, he recovered 
in lime to hcai, tiom the lips of the Finite Consort, 
that a premium ol £300 had been awarded to 
him, and that his pictiue wns puiehascd foi the 
nation Cioss lose instantly into fame, his work 


had only this year seemed a patent tor a new fonri placed him at once m the foremost rank of his pio- 
of ship’s anclioi, which has been tested and highly fession It may, howtvei, be fanly questioned 
appiovcd of Among tire principal pictmes fiom whothci his success was lealiy a fortunate event foi 
Ins hand, not previously mentioned, should bo him, foi he devoted lunristlt at once energetically to 


named fust his sublime work, ‘ The Deluge / in this hibloncal painting — a blanch ot Ait which has 
class of >voik he was a aval of Mai trn Mi Danby never succeeded with us on its own meuls IDs 
always returned the copyright of this woik, and we productions, alas 1 lemamed unsold m his studio , 
hope we may, eie Ion a:, heai that it is m the hands Mi llcatheote and Sn Moiton Peto weic, we believe, 
of a good engravei Many of his finest woiks are the only patious who extended to hnn a helping 
in the possession of Mrs Grbbons, Regent’s Park hand Those who mov have seen his 'Death ot 
Among them me * The Enchanted Island/ 'Calypso Thomas a Beckett/ exhibited m 1853, and ‘The 
on the Shoie, Moiumng the Deparlme ot Tele- Conqueioi seizing the Crown of Egnland/ exhibited 
machns/ ‘^Tlie Ship on Fire/ 'The Embarkation of in 1858, camiot have foi gotten these noble woiks 
Cleopatra/ ‘Giave of the Excommunicated/ Ac , &c The incidents connected with the Noiman conquest 


‘The Fishei man’s Hut/ and tlnec othcis, arc m the 


Ihc incidents connected with the Noiman conquest 
weie favourite subjects with the pamtei m 1851 


National Collection , 'The Gate of the Harem/ is in he exhibited at the Academy two pictures selected 
the Royal Collection, ‘The Evening Gun/ m the fiom the histoiy of that penod, * Edwaid the Cou- 
posBesaron of Mi Stephenson ‘The Hymn of the leasoi leaving his Crown to Harold/ and ‘Harold’s 


Morning Nymph lo the Rising Sun/ was sold to 
Mi Eckfoid, when the late Loid Noithw uk’s Gal- 
lei j was dispersed, ‘The Lake of Zundi/ belongs 
to W O Fosfei, Esq, of S tom ton Castle Bu- 


Oath to William ’ These, and a few other historical 
works, consumed his litc’s blood, and hitter disap- 
pointment did its worst. Still supposed, however, 
by the love of his darling ait, lie sliuggled on, 


mingham and its neighbourhood aie neh in Ins undei many afflictions, but at length sank— one 

woiks Mi J Gillott has in his gallery two moie victim to historic ait 

splendid ilassical landscapes, illustrative ot the Cioss was a pupil of M Picot, of whose studio 


Venus/ and 'A Scene m Tempo/ and hia last woilc, amiable qualities, 
only a few weeks hom the easel, called 'A Dewv 
Homing/ is in the possession of Mr Edwin Bullock 
Air Danby was the oldest associate member of 
the Academy, having been elected in 1825, why, A notice that a 
for thirty-five years he was suffered to lemain in the Cniu has ] 

lowei rank when men who had scarcely even handled a P ail Rer, Hi I 
a pencil ere lie had achieved a good icputation back as August, 
have passed over his head, is a mystciy the public shortly aftei it h 
could never underslatid, while bis exclusion has tlie cucumatauce 
called iorth deserved censuie We me acquainted we 9avv ^ lc 
with the alleged ground of his lijeclion, but there wllose we 

aie many extenuating cucnmstances connected with alc m oai 
the case, winch, if known — and doubtless they wue entitled to find a 
known to those who sat m judgment upon him — t horn in 

ought to have proved sufficient vindication to warrant '^k 11 Luard, 
his admission among the privileged forty The Lincolnshire, Ai 
Academy will nevei get lid of the chaige of having, ot Sandhui 

upon evidence not altogether tenable, repudiated 83ud Regiment, 
one of the greatest pumteis of the age and country, gaining the este< 
aud a man possessed of many excellent and endear- especially of the t 
mg qualities The whole question, both with respect tli6 icgmienfc dun 


Jin JOHN DALBIAC LUARD 
A notice that appealed last month m the columns 
of the Cniu has recalled to recollection the death of 
a pamter, Mi J D Luard, which occuned so far 
hack as August, 1800 We hcaid of the event 
shoitly after it happened, but only indirectly, and 
the cucumstame had entirely passed from memory 
till we saw it rccoided by oui cotempoiary, fiom 
whose memoir we glean the following facts Late as 
we die in. oui notice, All Luaid was an artist justly 
entitled to ibid a place in our register of the dead 
He was bom nr 1830, and was the son of Lieut - 
Col John Luard, of Blyboio’ Hall, in the countv of 
Lmcolnsbue, Aftei passing thiough the militaiy 
college ot Sandhurst, he obtained a commission in the 
82iul Regiment, with winch ho seived five years, 
gaming the esteem of his brother officers, and 
especially of the two colonels who held command of 
the legmienfc dunng that period The love of Ait, 


to the Academy and the deceased artist, admffs of howevei, pi evaded over that of the military pio- 
mueli discussion, though oui pages are not the suit- i' esslou > in the w intei of 1 858-4 he obtained his 

*ki« a — w A ° x hi.. ... 


able place for at. father’s permission to quit the service and commence 

the piacfcieal study of AH Ilig first picture, en- 

MP tltled * ^ Church Door/ was exhibited at the ltoul 

, MR ; J0HN CR0JS Academy m 1855 it deputed a little gul entering 

ilus ai list, who died at his residence, 88, Glonces- the cliaucel of ITmlcislow Church, with boughs ot 
lcr Road, Regent’s Park, on Tuesday, February 26th, holly foi Christmas decoi ations Late m the autumn 

won, it will bo ranembeied, m 1847, at the exln- of that year be joined, as an amateur, his brothci 

bition held m that year at Westminster Hall, the Lieut -Col Richaid Luaid, then serving in the 
imaminous applause of the profession and the public Crimea, and passed m camp the worst poition of 
by his Death of Richard Ccctu* de Lion/ and be- that severe and ever memorable winter, occupying 
came suddenly “famoug” much of his time in sketching the sceneiy aiound 

John Cross was a native of Tiveiton, where his and the events associated vuth it la Februaiy 
Father was foreman m the lace manufactory of 1866, Mr Luard left Balaklava and returned to 
Mr Heatheote, whose entire confidence he enjoyed England The first fluffs of his campaign m the 


thiough his skill and probity. At an early age he 
evinced great talent for Ait, but his fathers pwa- 
Deal mind led him to discourage his son’s desire to 
qualify himself by a liberal education, as he wished 
Ins son to apply lumsell to mechanics Fortunately, 
or, as many will say, unfortunately, for him, his father 
was amoved to France, to super intend One of Mr i 


.bagiand ihe tiist fluffs of his campaign nr the 
Crimea was ' The Welcome Am val/ exhibited at the 
Academy m 1857 , it represented three officers m a 
Camean hut opening a hamper just arrived from 
England, In the following year he sent to the 
Academy ‘Neming Home/ and 'The Gul l loll 
behind me j’ the termer of these attracted especial 
notice In the « Winter Exhibition” of 1858 was * The 


Heatheote s manufactories, and there, through the Bic-Nio/ a home scene j the last work that camo 
entieaties of big mother, the hoy was placed at before the public. Iu 1859 he commenced a picture 

school and showed such genius for phrntmg that he * 1 

was allowed to study under one of the most distin- * In another column, nmlur the general head of ♦« Minoi 
guished artists of the French school, and year after Topics/’ reierenco is made to a piojoot for obtaining c 
earned off every medal offered to the Ldeate. ^ W 
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which was to haie been cancer me uiaci 10 join 
the Regiment/ but his health lailul long brfoie it 
was finished In the hope of le gaining sti engtli, ho 
took a voyage to Amenca and back, by which, fui a 
time, he benefited But the letuin to uoik soon 
biought with it the iccuuence of hta unfavourable 
symptoms The studio in Laugh am Ohambeis, 
whifh ho had occupied since Ins annul hom the 
Turned, was given up , he letned to the house of a 
lehitivc at Wmleiilow, neai Saltsbuiy, wlieio he 
died, atiei seveial months of aTcinatmg lccoveiy and 
suffeimg, at the eaily age ot thuty 

Tlie pictm es alluded to have alieady been subjected 
to oui cutical lemaiks, and we need not speak ol 
them again it must suffice to say that Mi Luaid 
was high on the load to aitistic famo,iu a path that 
seemed peculnuly his own, and which, had lus life 
been piolonged, would have pioved lionoiuable to 
the Aits of his Lountiv no less than to himself 


ERNEST ERE DERICK AUGUSTUS lUETSCriEE 

Modem sculptmc has lost one of its mosl distin- 
guished piotessois in the peison of Ernest Rietsehel, 
who died at Diesdcu, on the 21st of Ecbiuaiy, of 
consumption, a disease which foi some yeai s past was 
developing itself in Ins constitution, aud causing 
gieat anxiciy to hia numeious fi lends and admneib 
So f ar back as Mai eh, 1852, the late Mis Jameson, 
wilting ol lmn m out pages, said, “Rielsriitl is still 
living, but in delicate health, aud passed this last 
w mtci at Paleimo 11 

We must lefot oiu leadeis, who dosue to learn 
something ot him and Ins pioductions, to Mis 
Jameson’s biogi a pineal sketch The only gieat w oi k 
lie has since executed, is the Luther monument, eu- 
giaved and desmbed m om volume of Inst yeai,and 
which may now be almost looked upon as lus own 
sepulclual memonal, according to the 1 spml of the 
sublimely eloquent legend on the tomb oi Wren, in 
the ervpt of St Paul’s — “A monuMPiUmN (jiun is, 
cttcvmtpice” The Buihle) has published the fol- 
lowing account of tin honouis paid to lmn at lus 
ftmcial On the Satuiduy aud Sunday morning 
bcfoie lus body was taken hom the house to the 
giave, he lay at the feet of lus last tw o ginnd woiks, 
siuiounded by a succession of fiieuds, all bunging 
the usual Geunan inailc of inspect — a palm hanch 
ol a peculiar kind, called giave palm, ornamented at 
the end with a bouquet of flowets, attached by a bow 
aud long ni(U of white ciapc On Satmday evening 
a requiem was sung m his atehei Ills atehei was 
hung with black, lights but rung touud the cata- 
lalqne , at the end of whu h, on a white satin cushion, 
lay the oideis that had been confcued upon him 
in life Ills eight pupils watched by turns around 
lu& biei On Sunday, at eleven, the church bells 
lolled oui then solemn tones, and the pi occasion 
was such as had not lionouied any other man there 
foi many a day A military band, consisting of 
about eighty men, played alternately Beethovm’s, 
Chopin’s, and klendelssolm’s funeral maiches Ovci 
the pall which covered the funeial car, decoiated with 
emibiGideied gold and fringe, weie placed the palm 
blanches and othei offerings, tastefully auauged, 
aud cushions with wieatbs of laurels , then followed 
lus pupils, hearing palin branches, then a repre- 
sentative of the lung aud loyal princes; then the 
minister, Beusfc, and other ministers ; then the am* 
hasaadois, heads of the academies, dnectors of the 
theatre, authors, the heads of the press, the principal 
actors; all the artists m Diesdon, headed by Ilaeh- 
nel, the best sculptor left The procession was ter- 
minated by a long row of carnages, fiom those of 
the court and ambassadors to those of all the puna- 
pul families m Dresden It was a sad bight, A 
funeral oiation was pronounced ovei him by the 
tnimsteiial director of the Academy; then, one by 
ope, by his pupils,— short, but full of feeling. The 
palm branches w fcre laid over him \n his grave. Bach 
one present thiew in a handful of earth, and all 
dispersed to their homes ” 

RieUckel was a man of giave countenance and 
jetiring habits ? his ait was his world, and, though 
bud and courteous, he seemed indifferent to much 
beyond the limits of his studio. STet he gained the 
respect of all, and the love of not a few \Vho knew 
his intrinsic worth. He died at the age of fifty-su, 


THE PURSUIT OP PLEASURE 

BY J N BATON, It 8 V 

Tins b not a huge pietiue, but it has occupied the 
mind of the artist ncmly ten yeais — a penod too 
lom>, it may be said, foi a inodeiately si/Ld woik, 
but w r hen the subject is icinembeied, the difficulties 
ol ifs tint men l aie obvious In a guen histoucal 
subject there aie the chauetcis, but an allegoinal 
e&bay opens to the imagination Ihc limitless woild 
of phantasmata , and hence, save in the hands ot 
genius of the highest oidei, the diairmtic too often 
becomes the pantomimic, the histone falls into the 
gi otesque, aud i he poetic lapses into rai icatme The 
idlest moul qiicihly of allegoi\ in. Ait is, that it 
should lead easily and impressively Mi Patou’s 
w oik has thu excellence it docs not lcsult fiom 
his piolonged study of the subject, but fiom the 
fotce of his conceptions, and the eloquence of the 
nan alive in which these aie set foLtk The phan- 
tom Pleasure is a lau woman, preceded by tw r o 
cluldien blowing bubbles, and flitting evei just 
beyond the teach of the eagerly pm suing woild, she 
is ciowned with poppies, boine on the wings of 
a moth, and hei face is in shade, because m 1 lie 
puisuitot pleasme the objects aie indefinite She 
has alluicd hei vofaiies to the blink of the gulf, 
loi suiely " the end of these things is death ” 

A title is unncces'aiy, so chstiuetl\ do we see 

evciy passion and eveiy umbitiou pieupitatmg then 
victims to ill it which is 

** 11 piu basso luogo o’l piu osento, 

E’l pih Ionian till ciel eho tutto tin, 

foi the plcasiue heie painted is not meie carnal 
indulgence, but the self-seeking of eveiy passion of 
the human heail Thus, among the toiemost of 
the puisucis ot the snen, w r e see side hy side a 
caidinol, a husbandman, a potentate, and a man 
ot genius, but the heait ot the last is biokeu— he 

faints and dies These, m then headlong caieei, 

ti ample undeifoot alike the innocent and guilty — 
the foimei lepiesented by a gill, the lattei by a 
wanton, who dies clasping to hei bosom hei child, 
the living pioelamation of hei shame The next 
aie meLC sensualists, a leelmg bacclumal with a 
company of nymphs, bcai ing high the wmc-cup and 
the castanets, and shucking aloud m their fienzied 
iianspoils as drawing towards the daik abyss with 
its flies below' In the tliud rank comes an imper- 
sonation of inilitaiy gloiy and conquest, m the 
shape of a knight, aimed cop u pie, m a panoply of 
bught steel, neai him aie the lieiald of his vic- 
tories, aud a soldier diaggmg on a wailing captive 
The knight, m his blood-sullied aim oui, pui sues 
his way ovei the prostiate and the dead, beanng 
aloft a standard taken fiom a conqueied foe, and 
loudly exulting m hi3 piow r ess Raised high above 
these, borne on tlie sliouldeis of a fool and a 
gallant, appeals a damsel frantically gesticulating 
to the coming crowds, Hearn aie a youth and 
dam&cl, living only m each othei ’s love, and never 
was there a moie fervent explosion of a binning, 
carnal passion The misei is also theic, clutching, 
and bending ovei, his money-bags, and we see ra 
imagination the heaung wave ol the succeeding 
ciowds that devote their lives to the vanities of the 
woild. On the extreme right of the composition 
lies the Book of Lite, neglected and trampled by 
the rushing ciowd, on the left is the diead here- 
after, a daik, tuibid lake, with indication of its 
hidden lues; and above is the minister of death, 
beneath whose sword fall these woi shippers of the 
prince of this world, as well m the fulness of then 
ecstatic laptuie as in the depth of their dire despair, 
swept into that gulf whose suiface beais not even 
a piteous wreck of the nations of idolaters who aie 
gone before them. Their path is as yet a fragrant 
bed of ffoweis, but at the edge of the lake all the 
emblems of their power, gloiy, and gladness, lie 
witheied — moie rapidly destroyed than the flowers 
borne by the Joulan to tlie bitter waters of the Dead 
Sea, VTe know of ,no modern work calculated 
to administer to the i effecting mmd so salutary a 
lesson In Art it is easy to amplify, hut difficult 
to cm tail, With fhe difficulty he has tlqalfc success- 
fully ; there is no passage in the picture that does 
not enforce the pi o verb of the wisest of kings,. 
The picture goes beyond the poetry of oitr modem 
ethics-in evciy figure is embodied 1 some passage 
from tie Prophets, or the Psalms, pi the Epistles. 


STUDIES IN THE GALLERIES OF 
ITALY ' 

A voice tiom Amenca, leaching out 3hoies amid 
the sounds of tmbulenfc secessional di3PiBsions, the 
orations of rival statesmen in high p laces, the ferns 
and anxieties ot a vast eoramcicial community, 
tiemblmg with solicitude foi the lesnlt of a dis- 
mption which tlueatens then social existence I But 
the voice wc heai, though commg fiom such a 
quaitei, has no echo of these thiuus, it ‘■peaks of 
lives that have been , lives passed in comparative 
solitude, fiom the ehambeis ot which have gone 
foi th what has enlightened, and giatihcd, and dig- 
nified nations Amid the contest now at woik in 
Amenca, we Imd men uigmg the claims of Ait on 
the considciation ot the people Mi Janes is one 
of them, though he is somewhat sceptical ns to the 
issue, foi he leiniuks, “ In the Epic struggle of life 
going on m Amenca, lesolving lough aud senons 
pioblems ol all soits, in which stmggle oui popu- 
lation. seems to be evci stnving to catch up with 
something that as constantly eludes then giasp, how 
can one hope to pcisuadc the people to bonow even 
a few moments hom then gieat match with Tune, 
to give heed to the lessons and enjoYmenta of Ait ** 3 
What a manifest powei theie must be in Ait when 
thinking men look to it as a medium vvheieby the 
eneigies winch constitute a “ wot l niff Epoch” may 
be duccted into a sdfe and humanizing channel, and 
the national spuil contidled bj its softening aud 
dlliuiug influences It is thus that the old Gieeks 
became the watchword of the highest point of civi- 
lization, and Italy, duiing the middle ages, lose out 
of daikuesB into the light of intellectual glory The 
dangei of oui own tune is material progress, the 
desue of acquiring the loaves and fishes , men labour 
foi the gold that polishes, as if this weio the end 
and mm of being Bettei would it be if they ex- 
pended some ot then time and toil m digging foi 
the wealth of wisdom and a true faith , and Ait is 
significant of faith “Wkeievei Ait has been 
pme3t and noblest, leligious faith has been most 
active. Ancient Greece and mediaeval Italy bctu 
evidence to tins Aud not alone Italy, but all 
Em ope of tlie middle ag<!3 Olympus and Paiuch&e, 
cathedral and temple, have descended to ns m plastic 
testimony to this truth And religion was lefmed 
aud beautiful as it made a handmaid of Ait, foul 
and unlovely U9 it enslaved it Din ally, Aii, by 
iciiimig the foi ms of religion, lifts the soul by the 
ties of beauty to tlie unseen, whence all goodness 
descends Like gold, it blesses him whose hear t 
and hands aie clean Like gold, if wedded to vile- 
ness, it tamts all that it touches M How much lias 
been said and written upon the piovmce of Ait, 
even in oui own dny, and how men turn a deaf cat, 
and refuse to listen, though the voice uiteia, and 
the hand pens, “never so wisely” 

Though refusing allegiance to all the opinions 
and doctimes set forth by Mr Jnives, we admire 
the spirit of hia book, a spurt searching diligently 
aud inquiringly aftei truth of Ait, endeavouring to 
lealize it, and aidcntly pressing it upon others, and 
especially on. lus countiymen, as an element not 
only of mental enjoyment, but of national greatness 
Cf In Em ope/’ he says. Ait c< has a lecogmsed posi- 
tion in social and political economy. The governors 
and go veined alike acknowledge it to be an essential 
piuunple of civilization. By all classes it is viewed 
as a necessity of life, on a par in social needs with 
sewerage, puio wafcei, and gas Some thinkers even 
venture the opinion that its cultuia is as requisite 
for the healthful giowth of the mind as that of wheal 
for the body; that the heait needs ventilation quite 
as much as the doimitory With us, the public 
voice is dumb. There is no universal demand for 
Beauty. Sfefc the divine spark masts m us, tmd 
Deeds but encouragement to grow into a bright aud 
steady light. This will not be, however, until we 
convince om selves that Ait is not the peculiar pro- 
vince of the few bom to genius, or the isolated 
department of egotistical amateurs, claiming it as a 
speciality too elevated for the crowd, Artds not an 
object of distant wonder and curiosity — an impene- 
trable mystery for a self-elected purfesUiood. It 

* Anv-^iTones the t; Old M asters " of 
By Jam Jackson Jams, author of “Art-Umts/* M Pa- 
risian Sights^ &c, 5 cfcCi Published by , Dei by and Jaok- 
sonV'How Ybvk} Low and SoujL'oiKtQn. , 
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ciaves to be the familiar object of all, Tice to even 
one AA r c aie opt to look upon it as an exceptional 
phase of intellect, a thing meielv of statues aud 
pi etui es, to be coldl) and cunonsly ga/cd upon On 
the tontiaiy, it is a loung, lehmng, jovial, house- 
hold friend Thou, is nothing too humble foi it to 
care foi, noi loo elevated foi it to reach ” This is 
the line upon line, and piecept upon precept, which 
foi ycais we have olteied to our leadeib , its tnith 
requites to he learned bj us in the Old world, who 
aie smiounded hy all the glories of Ait, as by the 
dwelleis in the New world, who have yet to become 
acquainted with them 

The mtioducloiy chapters m these volumes, 1 
which ushei the readei into the presence of the 
eaily Italian painters, embiacc a vancty of topics 
that vciy piopeily come witlun the piovmce of the 
vvoik, and are by the authoi discussed in an en- 
lightened and catholic spirit he has evidently not 
only looked at Ait, hut studied it with a nund 
sensible ot its importance, and with feelings of ear- 
nest sympathy To those among whom he lives 
Ins remarks on taste, AiMtarhtng, museums, and 
galleries, Ait-criticism, pictuie collecting, tliaiac- 
tenstics of Ait, and many othei couelutrvc rnatteis, 
will be, or at least ought to he, especially valuable 
Of museums and galleries, for example, he says, 
and with the view of piocunng the aid of the 
government in encouraging them throughout the 
United States, though w f e can now scarcely call 
America by that name — 

“Once founded, and then value demonstrated, 
the countenance of the State might be hopefully 
invoked Their veiy existence would become an 
incentive to munificent gilts Individuals owning 
fine woiks of Ait would giow ambitious to have 
then memories associated with patnotic cnteipuee. 
Ait invokes liheraht), and evokes fiatemitj The 
sentiment that theie is a common piopeitym the 
productions of genius, making possession a tiusfc 
for the public welfiuc, would increase among those 
by whose taste and wealth they have been accumu- 
lated Mastei pieces would cease to ho regarded as 
the selfish acquisitions of covetous amateurs, and, 
like spoken truth, become the inalienable birth- 
light of the peoples, finding their wav freely and 
geneioualy thiough the magnetic influences ot 
public spirit, and peitment examples to those de- 
positories wheie they can most efficaciously perfoim 
then mission of tiuth and beauty to the vvoild 
Then the people themselves will begin to take pnde 
in then aitistie wealth, to honoui uitists as they 
nov«do soldieis and statesmen, and to value the 
mote highly those values which arc interwoven 
with all noole effort,” 

Alter noticing what has beeu done in the way of 
government AiLencoitiagomenfc m England within 
the last few yeais, Mi* Jaivea pioceeds — 

“Private enterprise and research have corre- 
spondingly inci eased, Biitrsk agents, with un- 
stinted moans, aie everywhere ransacking the eaith 
in quest of everything that can add to the value 
and utility of their national and private collections 
A Keen regaid for all that concerns Art, a desire 
fin Us national development, an enlightened stem- j 
(hud of criticism, and with it the most eloquent ! 
Ait-literature of any tongue, have all leccntly 
sprung into existence in our motherland All 
honour to those generous spirits that have pioduced 
this— and honour to the nation that so wisely ex- 
pends us wealth* A noble example for America 1 
England also thiows open to the competition of tho 
world plans for her public buildings and monu- 
ments. Mistakes and defects there have beeu, as 
in every human elfoifc; but an honest deauo for 
amendment, and to promote the intellectual growth 
of the nation, now characterise her pioneers m 
this cause.” 

There is an appreciating catholic spirit va the 
following « — > 

“No sect, school, or race, has a monopoly of 
truth or beauty providence disperses its gifts 
widely and lavishly. We cannot, therefore, help 
seeing, despite tho narrowing tendencies of a 
specific Piotestant training,— fox all education based 
upon sectarianism is necessarily restrictive and ex- 
cdusn o,— and notwithstanding the false logic, false 
pietenoe, and culpable superstitions of Catholicism, 
that its sphere of loligions -thought and faith is at 
' the bottom broader, and consequently embracing 
more truth, at the acme tune including all the 
religious tiuth of Protestantism without its liberty. 
This confession will satisfy neither party. But it 
kheeeimvy to manifest out stand-point of ci itioism 
for tho task before ua* , We ate much truth hidden 


among tho ti editions of the chinch Ilei miracles 
aie not all umeal As we progioaa in oui under- 
standing of the mjsteues ot natuio, wo shall see 
that the iuuaculous will disappear befoio the 
natural,” &c &c 

The field in which Mi Jaivea ha3 labouied, — 
that winch tho old masLcrs (foi ho stops at Kaf- 
faelle) ploughed up and sowed, — limits his ltmaiks 
m a great degiee to sacied Ait, with winch his 
mind is thoroughly imbued The men and their 
woiks have full justice tendered them lie tiaces 
the stream of Christian Ait, — to change the figrne, 
— fiomthe fountain-head till it spieads bioad and 
health giving in the Umhiian school, which rnoic 
or less influenced all succeeding schools The tlnee 
gteat epochs ot painting weie the Theological, the 
Religious, and the Naturalistic — the last being the 
parent ot Piotestant Art, the fiist two only aie 
discussed in these volumes, which, as a supplement 
to what Mrs Jameson and ICuglei have wutten, is 
a most welcome addition to oiu Ait liteiatme AVe 
I only i egret oui Bpace will not peunit us to enlaige 
oui notice 


THE FLORA OF JAVA 

Tt is difficult fox ns who live in these noi thorn 
climates to foLm any idea of the natuie and fulness 
of the flora of tiopical lands , and, indeed, it is im- 
possible loi us so to do, unless we aie familial with 
the foi ms which vegetation piesents in these coun- 
tnes The mind will be assisted in its endcavom 
to foim a just conception of the tloia of the hottei 
/ones, wheie the binning rays ot the great oib of 
light aie lavishly pouied upon oui eaith, by calling 
to mind the successive alterations which occm m 
the vegetation ol a mountain, as advance is made 
fioin it s summit to the vale beneath Should we 
have ascended to the region of peipetual snow, wp 
maih time the total (oi almost total) absence ot ! 
vegetable life , descending, we first meet with little 
biown, scale-like bodies, eiLhei of a succulent oi 
slimy chtuacler, or of a lough and shuvelled appeal - 
ancc called Lichens, which firmly adhcie to the 
suiface of the lock, and to the loose stones, these, 
howtvei, lapidly become intermixed, and then re- 
placed by mosses, and aheady a tew plants, of 
extremely lapid giowtli, display then lovely blossoms 
in these alpine legions, winch aie thu source of in- 
expressible delight to the tiavcllei, as they conLrast 
with the suuouudiug desolate scene, m the manner 
that the oasis conti as ts with the descif Soon the 
mosses become superseded by the mountain glasses, 
and these become mixed with moie extended plauts, 
as small tiees, till ultimately, m the valley, we find 
the larger forms with which We aie familial, and a 
more varied vegetation 

Having thus noticed that the vegetable objects 
assume larger dimensions as we descend, or appioach 
the plain, and that the forms are moie vaned at 
the low er level, we may remark that the earth may 
be said to consist of tw'o gieafc mountains, the bases 
of which coheie the summits being the poles, and 
the bases occurring at the equator 

If, now, we should tiovel horn one pole to the 
equator, we should pass thiough a similar vauation 
in the aspect of the vegetation to that which we 
encountered as w r e descended the mountain, only a 
variation earned to a much gieafcer extent In 
passing fiom the North Polo southward, as far as 
England, the change fiom the most desolate barren- 
ness to that of the land of the wild lose, honey- 
suckle, convolvulus, and tiav elicits joy w r ould be 
made; and, indeed, this change occurs between the 
southern limit of the northern circle and oui land 
Now, if we can picture as gieat a change taking 
place m every con ospond mg distance as we tiavcl 
soutlnvaid towards the equator, ns we have noticed 
oo during between the southern limit of the noi them 
circle and oui own land, we may, possibly, be enabled 
to form aornc faint idea of the richness of the vege- 
tation of the tropical em th. 

But, after all, what is imagination P it fills up the 
gap which the real should occupy. We have, how- 
ever, great pleasure m stating that the imagination 
may now he assisted m forming its conception of 
these lands of glory, if not exactly by the real scene, 
yet by what is almost as good, viz , a most lovely 
set of stereoscopic photographs of Java 


These, w r e aie bound to sav, surpass m intei est 
all photographs w'e have hcieiofoic seen, and the 
thanks of eveiy Bntish subject me nchly due to 
Messis Negretti and Znmbra, foi the intei est they 
have taken, m bunging so much of the cliaimmg 
tiopical sceneiy to oui own homes, and enabling us 
to possess a most delightful recoid of the lare 
scenes of eaith Ileic wc have Palm thickets and 
Banana gloves, Bamboo shades and ti an quit pools, 
and the “Traveller's tiec,” an object of sni passing 
beauty, the loim of which is altogether unrepre- 
sented in the floia of oui noi them laud 

Duung the shoit time we have as yet been 
able to spend m viewing these exquisite scenes, we 
have leaped moie pleasure than we have done m the 
observation ot any works of the ingenuity of man 
for many a long day For tropical detail of the 
most oh aiming character (and a character of which 
wc can foim no conception from the vegetation of 
these vonesj, those views entitled “ Plantation Giovo/' 
“ Foi est of CoLoa, Palms, Solo,” “Bath at Ivod or 
Batoc,” “ Saw-pit,” and the “ Bamboo Giove,” seem 
to us to be the most delight! ol 


PICTURE SALES. 


On the 9th of last month Messrs. Christie, Maoson, 
and Woods, sold a collection of English pictures, 
“the propel tv of a gentleman,” as it was announced 
There were about 120 “lots,” of which the more 
important woiks w T ere — ‘The Dance,* W E Frost, 
A It A , 101 gs (Graves) , ‘The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,* an excellent pictme,byJ Phillip, It A , 245 ga 
(Peaice) , ‘AVaruoi Poets contending nr Song,' the 
well-known painting by F It Pickeisgill, It A , 
ISOgs (Foies’), ‘Sir Cnyon led by the Pahnei to 
the Bowel of Bliss/ P F Poole, It A , 320 gs. 
(Dobson) , ‘ Bristol, fiom Meton Hill/ AV Mullei, 
a fine landscape, P)o gs (Dobson), ‘Edinburgh/ 
D Roberts, It A, , 250 gs (Dobson) , ‘Jerusalem/ 
D Robeits, RA, 380 gs (Jones), ‘lung Lui/ 
P F Poole, R A , 2 GO gs (Hobson) , ‘ The Dcci m 
the Lake/ Sir E Landsoei, It A , 1000 gs (Rob- 
sonl, — this pictuie is in the hands of the cngiaver, 
foi Mi Giaves, and will not be ueliveicd to the 
purchaser foi a consumable time, ‘ View neat AVlnt- 
chuich/AV Mullei, IIS gs (Bouine), ‘Hampstead 
Heath/ J Lurncll, 122 gs (Bourne), ‘Corfu/ 
AV Mullei, 119 gs (Binbtuou), ‘TheTwo Iioises/ 

| emblematical of Protection and Free Tiade, Sn E. 
Landseer, It V, 260 gs these aie the [drawings 
hom which the engravings were made, they were 
purchased by Mi Ctiaves , ‘ A\ 7 aitmg for the Feny, 
Uppei Egypt/ J F Lewis, A It A., 160 gs (Bomne). 
AAhth the exception of Landseer's ‘ Deer m the Lake/ 
which, we suspect, was bought in, there is nothing 
m the puces leali/ed at this sale to conti adict our 
statement of last month, tbnt the trade nr pictures 
is assuming a more healthy aud legitimate character 
On the 16 th of Mai eh, another collection, in- 
cluding about two hundred pittuies and drawings, 
a large piopoitron oi' which came fiom Mr Fan lie, 
of Liverpool, was sold in the same rooms The 
catalogue contained the names of veiy many of oui 
best known paiuteis both m oils and water -colours 
Of the works offered the lollowmg demand notice *— 
‘Lucerne/ J M AV Turuei, engraved, aud ono of 
the latest diawmgs of this pamter, 200 gs (Jones) , 
‘The Last Sleep of Aig>ll/ E M AVaid, RA, 
205 gs (Agnew) , ‘ View oi Stamford/ J. M AV. 
Turner, 180 gs (Jones), ‘Tho Spamah Letter- 
wntci/ F AV Topharn, 210 gs, (White), ‘Destiuc- 
tion of Jerusalem/ L Ilaghe, 100 gs. (Allen), 
‘ For tune- teller s/ AV Hunt, 150 gs (Fraser), f Ftun- 
gdthems/ F Tayler, 1J0 gs (Fraser) the above 
ui e water eoloiu draw ings Among the oil-paintings 

were — ‘The Tenace at Iladdon Hall/ T Ores- 
wiek, Pv A„ 132 gs (Agncw) j ‘ Scene nt Brittany — 
the Itinerant Atusicmn/ F Goodall, A E A , 162 gs 
(CmiliflV) , ‘ Landscape, with Childien playing m 
au Old Tree/ J. Lrnnell, 100 gs, (Fitzpatrick) , 
‘ Rums of Elgin Cathedral/ D Roberts, R,A , 150 gs. 
(Fraser) , ‘ The Derby Day/ the finished sketch for 
the lai^e picture by AY P Frith, 570 gs 
(Agnew) , the late owner paid Mr Wallis 750 gs 
for this work. 
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Part XV 

N my way to Tomkins’s Cove I encouutcied other inoups 
ot people, who appeared in positive contiast with the 
meiry skateis on Peek’s Kill Bay They weie sobei , 
| thoughtful, w intu fishuinen, thickly scattered ova the 
smface, and drawing then long nets horn nauovv fissures 
which they had cut ru the ice The tide was “ saving, 31 
and many a stuped bass, and white perch, and rntant 
sturgeon at times, weie drawn out of then waimer element to be 
instantly congealed in the keen Wmtiy an 

The^e lisheimen often find then calling almost as profitable m 
wintei as in Apnl and May, when they diav “schools” of shad 
from the deep They genu ally have a “catch” twice a day when 
the tide is “slack/* then nets being Idled when it is ebbing 01 flowing 
They out fissmes in the ice, at right angles with the duection ot the 
tidal cuiients, eight or ten \aids in length, and about two leet 
in width, into which they drop then nets, sink them with weights, and 
sti etching them to then utmost length, suspend them by sticks that lie across 
the hsauie Baskets, boxes oil hand-sledges, and sometimes sledges drawn by a 
hoise, aie used in rallying the “catch” to land Lowei down the uvei, in 
the vicinity of the Palisades, when the sticugth of the icc will allow this kind 
of fishing, bass weighing fiom thirty to foity pounds each aie frequently caught 
These wintei fisheues extend fiom the Dondei Beig to Pieimont, a distance of 
about twenty-five miles 

I went on shore at the muw ol an old lime-kiln at the uppei edge of Tom- 
kins’s Cove, and sketched the fishennen in the distance toward Peek’s Kill It 
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was a tedious task, and, with benumbed fingers, I hastened to the office and 
stoie of the Tomkins Lime Company to seek waimth and information. With 
Air Searing, one of the proprietor, J visited the kilns They are the most 
extensive work3 of the kind on the Hudson They arc at the foot of an 
immense cliff: of limestone, nearly 200 feet m height, immediately behind 
the kilns, and extend moie than half a mile along the nver * * The kilns are 
numerous, and m then management, and the quarrying of the limestone, about 
100 men aie continually employed, I saw them on the brow of the wooded 
cliff, loosening huge masses and seUdmg them below, while others were engaged 
m blasting, and others again in. wheeling the lime from the vents ot the kilns 
to heaps in front, where it is slaked before being placed m vessels for fcianspor- 
tation to market. This is a necessary precaution against spontaneous combus- 
tion, Many vessels are employed \u carrying away hme, limestone, and 
“gravel ” (pulverized limestone, not fit for the kiln) from Tomkins’s Cove, for 
whose accommodation seveial small wharves have been constructed, 

One million bushels of hme are produced at the kilns each year. Prom the 
quarries, thousands of tons pf the stone are sent annually to kilns m New 


* This deposit of limestone occupies it superficial area of neatly 600 acres, extending 
JnxheUftrof Stony and Grassy Points, where H disappear* beneath die red sandstone 
formation, ft is traversed bywhitp veins ot carbonate of hmo< In 1617 Mr Tomkins 
pmcliMCd 20 atnes of lafiitl cgvdilng this limestone bed fm iOo dollars au acre, then con- 
sidered » vei y extravagant; pfroc The stratum who) e they m e now quarryifig is at least 
Sflfi feet in thickness Jtt J« estimated that an acre of this limestone, worked doWn to the 
wnfcm level, wiH yield 600,000' ban el? of lime, upon nfimh a mean profit qf 35 cents a 
barrel la tfio minimum* > Some of this limestofm m black and viu legated, and mate, 

plcaein^prnamcntja marbfisr Wt to Waft? F , 1 , u f 






Jersey Fiom 20,000 to 25,000 tons of the “g nvel” me used each vcm in 
the constiuc turn ot macadamised loads The qtn iv ha* been woiked almost 
twenty-five years Fiom small beginnings the establishment lias giovui to a 
veiy extensive one The dwelling ot the chief piopnetoi is upon the hill above 
the kiln, at the uppei side of the cove , and neai the watei the houses of the 
woikraeu form a pleasant little village The coimtiy behind, for many miles, is 
veiv wild, and almost uncultivated 

1 followed a nanow load along the bank of the uvei, to the cxfcieme southern 
veige of the limestone clifi, neai Stony Point, and theic sketched that famous, 
bold, locky peninsula from the best spot where a uevv of its entile length may 
be obtained The whole Point is a mass of gt anile lock, with patches ot evei- 
gieeu tiees and shrub*, excepting on its northern aide (at which we me looking 
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in the sketch), wheie may be seen a black cliff of magnetic iron oie It is too 
limited m quantity to tempt labour oi capital to qtuury it, and the giamte is 
too much broken to be veiy desnable foi building pm poses So that peninsula, 
clustered with historic associations, will evei lemam almost unchanged in foim 
and feat uie A lighthouse, a keopei’s lodge, and a fog bell, occupy its summit 
These stand upon and within the mounds that mark the site ot the old fort 
which was built tlieie at the beginning of tine ivai for independence 

Stony Point was the theatre of stnring events m the sunimei of 1770 The 
fort theie, and Foil Fayette on Verplanck’s Point, on the opposite side oMfie 
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liver, were captured from the Amd leans by Sir Hefiry Clinton, on the 1st of 
June of that year Clinton commanded the troops in person, Thesh were 
conveyed by a small squadron under the command of Admiral Collier, The 
garrison at Stony Pomt was very small, and retired towards West Joint on 
the approach of the British The fort changed masters without bloodshed. 
The victors pointed the guns of the captured forties^ and cannon and bombs 
brought by themselves, upon .Fort Fayette the next morning, General Vaughan 
assailed it in the tern, and tfio littls garrison soon surrenOorfed themselves 
prisoners qf war, > , f 1 v < , 

These fortress^ commanding the IoWej* entrance to the Highlands, were 
very 1 important. Gefieral Autfibny Waybe, ltnown as ? Mad Anthony/ 1 on 
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account of his impetuosity and daung in the seivicc, 11 as then in command of 
the Americans m the neighbouihood Burning with a desire to letakc the 
foils, he applied to Washington ioi permission to make the attempt It 
would be perilous m the eUiomc The pomlion of the foit was almost 1111- 
piegmible Situated upon a high rocky peninsula, an island at high water, 
and always inaccessible dry-shod, except auoss a naiiow causeway, it was 
strongly defended by ontwoiks and a double row of abaitis Upon three sides 
of the rook weie the waters of the Hudson, and on the foiuth was a m 01 ass, 
deep and dangeious The cautious AYashinglon consideied, when the mi- ' 
petuous AVayne, scouring all obstacles, said, <e Genual, T’llstoimlielljt you will ! 
only plan ill” Penmssion to attack Stony Point was given, preparations 
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wete secielly made, and at nem midnight, on the lolh of July, Wayne led 
a stiong foice of determined men towaids the foitiess They weie divided 
into two columns, each led by a foilorn hope of twenty picked men They 
advanced undiscovered until within pistol shot of the picicet guard on the 
heights The garrison were suddenly aioused fiom sleep, and the deep silence 
of the mglit was bioken by the roll of the dmm, the loud ciy £ To aunt, 1 to 
aims l” the lfttfcle of muskctiy from the rampaits and behind the aballts, 
and the loar of eannon chaiged with deadly gi ape-shot In the face of this 
ternble stoim the Amei icans made then way, by foice of bayonet, to the 
centre of the woiks. Wayne was shuck upon the head by a musket ball that 
brought him upon ms knees. " March on ' ” he cued “ Cairy me into the 


under. Colonel Webstei A desultory cannonading was kept up duiing the 
day S11 llemy Clinton sent lelicf to Webstei, and the Amei icans ceased 
fuithei attempts to lccaptiue the foitiess They could not even letain Stony 
Point, then nunibeis were so tew Washington oideied them to lemove the 
ordnance and atoies, and destioy and abandon the woiks A large poition of 
the heavy oiclnance was placed upon a galley to be convoyed to West Point 
It was sunk by a shot fiom the Vultine , oft Ponder Berg Point, and one of 
the cannon, as we have obseived, raised a few yeais ago by accideut, was sup- 
posed to have been hi ought up from the wieck of the ship of the famous 
Captain Jkidd The Congiess testified then giatitudc to Wayne foi his seivices 
by a vote of thanks foi his “ brave, piudcnt, and soldieily conduct,” and also 
oidered a gold medal, emblematic of the event, to be shuck and presented to 
bun Copies of tins medal, in silvei, weie given to two of the suboidinate 
ofliceia engaged rn the enteipnse 

I climbed to the summit of Stony Point along a steep, nanow, winding 
load fiom a deserted whaif, the snon almost knee-deep iri some places The 
view was a most mteiesting one As connected with the history and tiaditions 
of the countiy, every spot upon which the eye lested was classic ground, and 
the watei s aw akened munones ol mau\ legends Ti uthful clu omclcs and weird 
stones m abundance ai e associated with the seenes ai ound Ai nold’s ti ea»on and 
Andre’s captuic and death, the “stoim ship ” and the “ bulbous-botloincd Dutch 
goblin that keeps the Dondei Beig,” alieady mentioned, and ascoie of histones 
and tales pressed upon the attention and claimed a passing thought But the keen 
wmtiy wind sweeping ovei the Point kept the mind prosaic There was no 
poet? t/m the attempts to sketch two 01 thiee of the mosl piomment scenes, 
and I lesolvcd, when that task was accomplished, to abandon the amusement 
until the wann. sun of spnng should leleasc the wateis fiom then Boieal 
chains, clothe the eailh m verdure, and invite the buds fiom the balmy south 
to build then nests in the blanches wheic the snow-heaps then lay 

Prom the lighthouse is a comprehensive view of Veiplanck’s Point opposite, 
whei eon no vestige of Poit Payette now lemams A little village, pleasant 
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fort, for X will die at the head of my column P s The wound was not very 
seme, $md m an hour he h ad sufficiently rccoveied to write the following note 
- to Washington « 0 

ftT . . "Stony Point, 16/A July, 1779, S o'clock, AM. 

Dfab (mSTBk u V) The foi‘t and garrison, witli Colonel Johnston, are ours. 
Uur officers and men behaved like men who are determined to be free 

4 Youis most respectfully, 

' 1 , . e ‘ AmiioKv Watne ” 

. . A t , dw f n i£ w »«' tt doming the eannon of, the capUited fort were seam 
, turned nflon Itot Ityntt# on, Verplaahk’s Point, then occupied hy the British 


\ LnrcANCK s romT, from stony rom lighthouse, 

pastures and tilled fields in summer, and brick manufactories the year round, 
now occupy the places of foimei structures of wai, around which the soil still 
yields an occasional hall, and bomb, ami musket shot. The Indians called this 
place Me-a-naqh They sold it to Stephen Van Coitlandt, in the year 1683 , 
with land east of it called Ap pa magk pogli The purchase was confirmed by 
patent from, the English government On this point Colonel Livingston held 
command at the time ot Arnold s treason, 111 1780 , and heie weie the head- 
quarters of Washington foi some time in 1782 It was off this point that 
Henry Hudson fust anchored the Half - 3 koou after leavmg Yonkci 8 The 
Highland Indians flocked to the vessel m great numbers One of them was 
lulled m an affray, and this circumstance planted the seed of hatred of the 
white man in the bosom of the Indians 
Erom the southern slope of Stony Point, where the rocks lay in wild con- 
fusion, a fine view of Grassy Point, Brewster’s Cove, Haverstraw Bay, the 
Tom Mountain, and the surrounding countiy may be obtained. The little 
village of Glassy Point, where brick-making is the staple indueii iai pursuit* 
appeared Jike a dftik tongue thrust out from the surrounding whiteness. Haver- 
straw Bay which swarms in summer with water-craft of every kind, lay on the 
left, in glittering solitude beneath the wintry clouds that gathered while I was 
there, and cast down a thick, fierce, blinding snow-shower, quite unlike that 
described by Bryant, when he sung— 

M Here delicate -snow-stars out of the cloud. 

Gome fi lafing downwind In tthy niav, 

> Bike spangles dropped from tfio glistening crowd 

That whiten by night the milky ways 
There broader and burlier masses fall 
The sullen water bimes thorn all * 

, 1 Blake after flake, 1 , 

AH drowned in the dark and slleJat lake.” 

Jln 8 r;^ we p r Tp ?r ea h h : Tike A *" Q{ HaversteftW append ip «,» 
distance, at the foot of the mountain, and qn the right was treason Ifiil, with 
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the famous mansion of Joshua Hett Smith, who was involved in the odium of 
Arnold’s attempt to bchay his countiy 

llcie I will recall the mcmoiica of a visit theie at the close of a pleasant 
sunimei day, seveial yeais ago 1 had lingeied upon Stony Porul, until neai 
sunsci, listening to the stones of an old waterman, then eighty-five yeais of 
age, who assisted in building the tuit, and then I stalled on foot for Ilavci 
sliaw I stopped frequently to view the beautiful piospect of liyei aud countiy 
on the east, while the outlines of the distant shoies vveie impeiceptibly lading 
as the twilight came on At dusk I passed an acie ol giouud, lying by the : 
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load-side, which was given some yeais befoie as a bunal-place foi I he neigh 
bom hood It was alieady populous The lines of Longfellow weic suggested 
and pondered He says, — 

“Hike th it incient Saxon pin aso winch calls 
The hmial ground Gods Atn ' It is iusfc, 

It consecrates each giava within its walls, 

Ami In eathes a lienlson o’ei the sleeping dust 

“ Gn<2 s Auv r Yes, that bh sseil mme imparls 
Onifml to those who in the gi tve have sown 
Thu seed that they had gainei d in then heaits, I 

Tlicli Lnead of liie, alas 1 no more their own n 

Night had fallen when X leached Tienson Hill, so I passed on to the village 
neai Daily on the following morning, before tlie dew had left the grass, I 
sketched Smith’s House, where Arnold and Andre completed thos^ negotiations 
concerning the deliveiy, by the foimei, of West Point aud its defenders into 
the hands of the British, for a mercenary consideration, which led to the 
death of one, and the eternal infamy of the other 

The stoiy of Arnold’s tieubon may be briefly told We have had occasion to 
allude to it several times alieady 

Arnold was a hiave soldiei, but a bad man He was wicked m boyhood, and 
in caily manhood Ms conduct was maiked by tiaits that promised ultimate dis- 
grace Impulsive, vindictive, and unscrupulous, He was personally unpopular, 
and was seldom without a quarrel with some ot lus companions m arms This 
led to continual nutations, and his ambitious aims were often thwarted lie 
fought nobly ibi freedom during the eaihei yearn of the war, but at last his 
passions gamed the mastery ovei his judgment and conscience 

Arnold twice received honow able wounds during the war — one at Quebec, 
the other almost two years later at Saratoga , * both weie m the leg The one 
lust received, while gallantly fighting the troops of Burgoyne, was not yet healed 
when, m the spring of 17X3, the British aimy, under Sir Henry Clinton, 
evacuated Philadelphia, and the Americans, under 'Washington, came from their 
huts at Valley Eotge to lake then places Arnold, not being able to do active 
duty m the field, was appointed mill taiy governor of Philadelphia Dond of 
display, he there entered upon a course of extravagant living that was instrumental 
m lus' ruin lie made his head- quarters at the fine old mansion built by William 
Berm, kept a coach and four, gave splendid dinner parties, and charmed the 
gayer portions of Philadelphia society with lus princely display His station 
and the splendour of his equipage captivated the daughter of Edward Shippen, 
a leading loyalist, and afterwards chief justice of Pennsylvania , she was then 
only eighteen yearg erf age, Her beauty and accomplishments won the heart of 
the widower of forty They were married. Staunch wings ^ shook their heads 
in doubt concerning the alliance of an American general with a leading tory 
family > , 

Arnold’s extravagance soon brought numerous creditors to his door. Bather 
than retrench his expenses he proem ed money by a system Of fraud and prosfcitu- 

* Soon after Arnold joined the British Army liew sent with a considerable force 
upon a marauding expedition up the James Blyor, in Virginia In an action not tar from 
Richmond, the capital, soma Americana wore made prisoners, IIo asked one of them 
what his countrymen would, do with him (Arnold) if they should catch him The prisoner 
instantly replied, “ Bury the log that waa wounded ^tQnebdc ami Saratoga with military 
honours, and fiatig the romaindei of you, n ' , 1 t 


tion of hia official power the city being uadei martial law his will was supiemc 
The people became incensed, and official inquiries into his conduct vveie insti- 
tuted, first by the local state council, and then by the Continental Cougiess, 
The laltei bodj. lcfeired the whole mallei to Washington The accused was 
tiicd by couit-mnitidl, and he was found guilty of two of four chaigcs The 
com l passed the mildest sentence possible — a meie lepnmand by the com- 
mamlei-in chief 'Phis duty Washington pcifoimed m the most delicate manner 
“Oui profession,” he said, “ is the < has lest of all, even the shadow ot a fault 
tarnishes the lustie of oui huest achievements The least inadvertence inayiob 
us of the public iavoiu, so haul to be aequued I reprimand you foi having 
ioigoHen that, in piopoi ti ou as you had lendercd youiselfc foirmdable to oui 
enemies, you should have been guarded and tempeiate m yout depoitmcnfc 
towaids youi fellow citi/eus Exhibit anew those noble qualities which have 
placed you on the list of oui most valued commandeis I will myself tarnish 
you, as tar as it may be in mv power, with opportunities ot legnimng the esteem 
ot youi count iy ” 

AVhat punishment could have been liglilei 1 yet Arnold was gieatly m dated 
A veai had elapsed since Ins accusation, and he expected a full acquittal But 
foi nine months the lank weeds of tieason had been growing luxunautly in his 
heart He saw no way to extneate himself from debt, and letain his position 
in the aimy Em nine months he had been m secret concspontlenee with 
British officers in New Yoik llis pnde was now wounded, lus vindictive spi nt 
was aroused, and he resolved to sell lus countiy foi gold and mihtaiy lank He 
opened a correspondence in a disguised lmud, aud nr commercial phiase, with 
Major John Andif, the young and highly accomplished adjutant-geucial of the 
British aimy 

How far Mis Arnold (who had been quite intimate with Major Andi<? in 
Philadelphia, and had kept up an cpislolaiy correspondence with. him aftci the 
British aimy had left that city) was implicated m these treasonable communi- 
cations wc shall nevei know Justice compels us to say that there is no evidence 
ot hei having had any knowledge ol ilie transaction until the explosion of the 
plot at Bevei ly alieady mentioned 

Arnold’s depot tment now suddenly changed Eot a long time lie had been 
sullen and mdifttu.nl , now Ins patriotism glowed with all the apparent aidoui 
ot his eaihei career Ilitlreito he had pleaded the bad state of his wounds as 
ail excuse foi inaction , now they healed lapidly He appealed anxious to join, 
his old companions in aims , and to General Scliuylei, and othei influential men, 
then in the Congress, he expressed an ardent desue to be m the camp or m tht 
field They believed bun to be sinceie, and rejoiced They wiote cheering 
letters to Washington ou the subject, and, pursuant to Arnold’s intimation, 
they suggested the propriety of appointing him to the command of West Pomt, 
the most important post m the countiy Arnold \isited Washington's camp at 
the same time, and, in a modest way, expressed a desue to have a command like 
that of "West Point, as his wounds would not permit him to peifoirn very active 
seivice on horseback 

This change surprised Washington, yet he was unsuspicious of wrong Ilo 
gave Arnold the command of “West Point and its dependencies/’ and furnished 
him with vmtten. instructions on the 3id of August, 1780 Then it was thac 



hwm's souse, or tjse.aeqr jui-l, 1 

Arnold made his bead-quarters at Beveily, and worked vigorously ibr the don- 
summation of his treasonable designs. There he was joined by his wife and 
infant son. He at once communicated, in his disguised writing and commercial 
phraseology, under the signature of Gusidvus, Mis plan to Sir Henry Clinton, 
through Major Andr^, whom, he addressed as “Johfi Anderson, That plan 
we have already alluded to ffir Henry was delighted With it, and eagerly 
bought to carry it out. He was not yet fully aWate of the real character behind 
ff Gustavus/’ although for several months he had suspected it to.be General 
Arnold. 1 HnwiUing to proceed further upon uffcerfcamfreg, lie proposed sending 1 
an officer to some point near the American lmes, who Ohbuld have a personal 
interview with Ms correspondent; * Gustayus consented, stipulating, how- 
ever, that the messenger ff Phi Olhitoa ’should fie Major Aud.ro, lii& adjutant- 
general, , ' \ * / , ,f 1 ' ' *' ' ' \ ' ’ 1 ' ’ 
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Arnold and Audio ngited to meet at Dobbs’a 
Feny, twenty-two miles above New Yoik, upon 
what vas then known as ncutial gionnd The 
Bjitish watei guaid pi evented the approach of 
Arnold Su Hemy, anxious to complete the ar- 
rangement, and to execute the plan, sent the VaU 
tine sloop of war up the aver as fai as Tany 
Town, with Colonel Robinson, the owner of’Beveily, 
who managed to communicate with Arnold A 
meeting ot Arnold and Andie was auanged On 
the morning of the 20 ill of August, the latter 
oflkei left New York, pioceeded by land to Dobbs’s 
Feny, and from thence to the Vvttu)e } where it 
was expected the traitoi would meet him that 
night The wily genual avoided the gieah danqei 
lie lcpaued to the house of Joshua Hett Smith, a 
biothei to the toiy chief justice ot New York, and 
employed him to go to the V nil me at night, and 
hung a gentleman to the western shore of the 
Hudson Tlicie was delay, and Smith did not 
make the voyage until the night of the 21st, after 
the moon had gone behind the high hills in the 
west "With rauilled oars he paddled noiselessly 
out of Havei straw Cicek, and, at little past mid- 
night, reached the Taltme It was a serene night, 
not a upple was upon the bosom ot the river, Not 
a word was spoken The boat came alongside, with 
a conceited signal, and leceived Sir Heiuy’s repre- 
sentative Andie was dressed in bis seailef uniform, 
but all was concealed by a long blue surtout, but- 
toned to the chm lie was conveyed to an tstuai y 
at the foot of Dong Clove Mountain, a little below 
tiic Village of ILiverstiaw Smith led the oflicei 
to a thicket near the shore, and then, m a low 
wlusper, intioduced “John Audcison” to “Gus- 
tavos,” who acknowledged himself to he Major- 
Geneial Arnold, of the continental army 'there, in 
the deep shadows of night, concealed, fiom human 
cogtnzauce, with no witnesses but the stars above 
them, they discussed the dalle plans of treason, 
and plotted the uttei rum of the xepnbhcan cause 
The faint harbingers of day began to appeal m the 
east, and yet the conference was earnest and un- 
finished Smith came and urged the necessity of 
basic to prevent discovery Much was yet to be 
done Arnold had expected a protracted intei view, 
and had bi ought two horses with him "While the 
morning twilight was yet dim, they mounted and 
star ted for Smith’s house They had not proceeded 
far when the voice of a sentinel challenged them, 
and Andre found himself enteuug the American 
lines He paused, foi within ihem he would bo a 
spy Arnold assuied him by promises of safety, 
and befoio sunrise they were at Smith’s house, on 
wlml has since been known, as Treason Hill. At 
that moment the sound of a cannon came booming 
ovci Ilavex sti aw Bay fiom the eastern shore , and 
within twenty minutes the Yaltme was seen drop- 
ping down, the rivei, to avoid the shots of an 
American gun ou Teller’s Poult, To tlie amaze- 
ment of Andre, she disappeared. Deep inquietude 
Mined his spirit* lie was within the American 
hues, without flag or pass. If detected, he would 
he called a sj)y — a name which he despised as much 
as that of ttatiQ) 

At noon the whole plan was arranged, Arnold 
placed in Andre’s possession several papers — fatal 
papers I— esplauatoiy ot the oonddmn of West Point 
and its dependencies, Jealous foi the intei ests of 
his king and country, Apdrd, conti ary to the ex- 
plicit orders of Sir Kcmy Clinton, received them 
He placed ’ them iu his stockings, undei his feot, 
at the suggestion of Arnold, received a pass from 
the traitor m the event of his heiug compelled to 
return to New Y'prk hy land, and waited with great 
impatience for the approaching night, when, ho 
should be taken in a boat to the Vultiuel The re- 
mainder of the sad narrative will be 1 repeated pre- 
sently at a more appropriate point m our journey 
toweidadhusea, ’ 1 

< Returning hohi tins historical digression,, I will 
recur tO'Uie narrative of the events of a winter’s 
clay cm file Hudson, only to say, that after sketch- 
ing the Lighthouse trad Fog-bell structure upon 
Stony Point, 1 hastened to the river, resumed 
my skates, and at twilight arrived at Peekes Kill, 
iu iitpe to take t]m railway-ear for homo, X had 
experienced a tedious bqfc interesting day, ( The 
remem bran ceof it is far more delightful than, its 
etidmgoe, 1 



ART IN IRELAND AND THE 
DEO VINCES 

D delin' — A meeting of the Committee of the 
“ Shilling Art-Union of Dublin” was lately held m 
the rooms of the lloj <il Dublin Sonet} , when seveial 
matters of business were discussed The secretary 
stated that at present the Ai t-Union lias established ! 
agencies in one hundred and twenty -live towns m 
Ii eland, in seveial of which there are three and four 
agents In Dublin, including honoiaty and com- 
mission agents, neatly ninety were engaged m the 
distnbution oi tickets A long letter fiom Mi 
Michael Angelo Hajes has appeared in one of the 
Dublin papers, withieference to borne previous eoi re - 
spondence bj othei wuteis which ha's been published, 
and moie especially to a letter from a Mr Law, who, 
we presume, is intciested in the success of the Ait- 
Union of Gieat Butain, andhasientuied to impugn 
the management ot the Dublin Ait-Union, wliuh 
Mr. Ha\ es \ indicates The discussion intei ests only 
those immediately concerned, so that our readeis 
geneially will not thank us for occupying oui 
columns with it 

Shvi riBU) — The annual Conversaviono in con- 
nection with the School of Art took plane, in the 
looms of the institution, in the month of Ftbruaiy 
The exhibition of w orks of Art was such ns few pro- 
vincial towns could gather togethei , but then Shef- 
field was assisted bv Jinnungham and othei wealthy 
localities , Mi Gillott, of the foimer place, contu- 
butmg libeially fiom his fine collection, so also did 
Messis Agnew and Sons, of Manchester, and the 
Department ot Science and Ait, at Kensington, Bent 
several fine drawings Hence the looms weio hung 
with woik3 by Tuinei, Ettv, Maclise, Stanfield, 
Collins, Frith, Landseei, Mullei, Linncll, Phillip, 
Webster, F Goodall, Claik, Achenbach, Gude, ,T 13 
Burgess, Biookes — we tako the names as we lecened 
them, without regaid to country or oidei of merit — 
Salvatoi Rosa, Morales ll Divino, Koekkoek, R Wil- 
son, Miss Mutue, 'lopham, Bian white, Jenkins, 
John Gilbeit, Dodgson, Hagbe, F Taj lei, Newbold, 
Oat ter mole, T S Cooper, \Y Hunt, Wilkie, Sto- 
thard, Mulreadj, Redgrave, Townsend, and others, 

| The local aitists lepiesenled were — Hawkswoitb, 

0 Thompson, R Turnet,W Nicholson, G Wnght, 
A Wilson, and E Turnei, with othei s In the 
great room weio laige glass rases, containing a late 
and costly assortment of oaived and inlaid wood, 
majolica ware, potcelain, non, and silver woik, and 
jewellery, contnbuted by the Department of Science 
and Ait, and foinnng a collection of much interest, 
whethei consideied as connected with the art oi 
manufactuie of the town The meeting was alto- 
gether of a most gratifying character and must 
have been espeually bo to Mi, Young Mitchell, the 
head-mastei of the school 

The monument to the memory of the late Tames 
Montgomerj , which includes a statue of the poet, 
will shortly be placed over Ins lemains It will, 
probably, bo completed by the 30th of April, tlie 
seventh anmveiaar} of his doath Mi John Bell is 
the sculptor to whom the woik is confided 

Liverpool — Oui re.ideis oie aware that m Li\ er- 
pool theie are two Ai t societies, which have then 
annual exhibitions , the natuial consequence is that 
neither of them piospet auangements au», bow- 
, ever, in progiess for then amalgamation, a oonsum** 
iiiation “ devoutly to be wished,” foi the result 
would be a first-class exhibition, and the augmented 
j lionom and piospenty of aitists and Art Rut diffi- 
culties have aiison, and may not be easily lemoved 
Of the two societies one is managed bj amateuie, 
the other by ai lists exclusively lho attempts at a 
junction are tberefoie mot by the question, who is 
to superintend tbe exhibition and hang the pictui es 3 
The artists desire, if we understand rightly, to have 1 
it all to themselves, the amateuia ad\ocate “a 
mixed commission and that unquestionably is 
the rational view, but the names of all who act upon 
it should be known. The duty is onerous, but the 

1 esponsibihty should be mcuued Wo trust we may 
be, ere long, m a position to report the arrangement 
as having been made. 

The annual geneial meeting of the Liverpool 
Society of Fine Aits was held last month, to re- 
ceive the leport, which was read by J Boult, Esq , 
the honorary secretary ; it i eferred puucipally to the 
piojectfor amalgamating this institution with the 
Liverpool Academy, as noticed in the preceding 
paragraph } to which project the council of the Fine 
Arte Society are favourably disposed, “ provided the 
responsibility of the managing body be secured 
* Should the negotiations, hoWevei, be unsuc- 
cessful, the council have much pleasure in, repotting 
that they frequently receive strong oxpi fissions of 
approval from eminent artists , and ;tkat for the 
i uexfe exhibition several contributions of great value 
are already promised,” The mk of motuies during 
the last season reMMd £t,0QQ, The clubmum, 

A Rarpob^ori, Esq., m -moving the adoption of, the 


leport, lemaiked that Lneipool, which, fiom 1 I 3 
patronage of Art, was arqumng the name of “ Venice 
of Old,” — should it not lathci be “Venice the 
New ? ” — ought, fiom its position and importance, to 
have an Ait-institution unaui passed by any other 
smiilai institution m Euiope The society had been 
(haiged with mtiodunng too many foieign pictures 
into its exhibitions, but it was suipusmg that m 
England, and paitieulail) m Liveipool, wheie such 
great progress had been made m fieo tiade, whether 
of law matenal oi manufactured goods— and to many 
such ai tides of industry Art had contnbuted much — 
that works of Ait themselves should be compara- 
tively excluded by not being admitted fieo 


Birmingham — At tbe last annual examination 
of tho pupils of the School ot Ait, on the 9th of 
Februau, twentj -seven students obtained medals, 
and the di a wings of ten students weie for wauled to 
Kensington ±oi national competition At the annual 
meeting, held on Febiuaiv 22nd, to receive the 
repoit, Su Francis Scott deliveted an able addiess, 
in which he 1 ewe wed the piPsent position of the 
school, and its futuie pi aspects, and diew some 
companson between this and othei similar prown- 
cial institutions, and between these and tbe Fiench 
schools, by no means favourable to oui own The 
temailn of the speaker weie leplete w.ith sound 
piactical advice, caleulated to be of essential seivice 
both to the mastei-manufactuieis and to those who 
wete being educated foi their emplo) 

Hanley — On the evening when the preceding 
meeting took place, a similar gathering was held m 
the Town Hall, Ilanley, to leotive tlie annual 
report of the School of Ait, the Mayor, Till J 
Dimmock, presided The financial condition of the 
school appears, by the report, to be as follows — 
Duimg the year the subscriptions and donations 
amounted to D130 Ov 6d , students’ fees weie 
•012.5 Ids , the exhibition of prize drawings realized 
165 4(2 , and tho miscellaneous leceipts leached 
£30 lis 10^ , making a total of £287 09 8 d. The 
expenditure was £319 155 5d , leaving a deficit of 
£32 95 9r? The lepoit fiuther states that “tho 
attendance of pupils m the vanous classes continued 
film, and the total numbei shows an increase ou 
the pievious yeai The woiks sent to London foi 
the national competition held in May last, proved 
highly creditable to the school, and as successful as 
the former competition, Queen’s prizes having been 
awaided to sei en out of thirteen The high position 
the Bchool has attained is cleaily ptoied by the cir- 
cumstance that for three yenis m succession the 
maximum amount of puves has been roached, as 
no one school nan undei any cinmmstances attain m 
national competition pi 1 70 s of highei value than 
£50 ” The repoit of the head-master, Mi Hodder, 
-peaks of the favouiable progiess nf the school, and 
of the good feeling which exists between him and 
| Ins pupils. 

N r woaptle - under - Lyme — The fi ionds and 
pupils of the School of Aifcm this town assembled 
at the leotuie-ioorn of the LUeiaiy and Scientific 
Institution, foi their usual annual meeting, on the 
4th of Match, Mr W Jackson, MP, otcupjiiig 
the chan During the past year, it was stated, in 
the lepoit, read by Mi J Jennings fl* 6 honorary 
secretaiy, that the mimbei of students had been 
430, being an increase of 18 over the preceding 
yeai The government inspector, Mr. E Ciowe, 
visited the school in Februaiy, and awaided eleven 
medals to the twenty-two drawings submitted to 
him, six diawingb were sent to London foi the 
national competition Soveial gifts to the school 
weie acknowledged, among them a ‘Fiuit-piece/ 
by Y r Hunt, piesented by Mr, Ruslan, and im- 
pressions from the cclebi ated Polish gems, the gift 
of one of the vice-presidents, Mr V V Dutton 

Brighton — A public vosity meeting, called by 
tbe parochial authontics, was held on the 11th of 
Maich, at the Town Hail, to considci a ptoposUion 
made by the Town Council “to conveit eeitam 
npaitmcnts m the Pavilion into galleues suitable 
for tbe exhibition of pic tuies, or for similar pro- 
poses, aceoiding to a lepoit of the Pavilion Com- 
mittee,” the cost of the alteiations is estimated at 
£500. Aftei considerable discussioiwf that can be 
called discussion which all, or nearly so, tended one 
way^ — tbe proposition leceived unanimous qonsenfc. 

Plymouth,— T hat aident admirer of Reynolds, 
Mr. William Cotton, of Iv\ bridge, who seems to 
make it the chief business of his life to honour the 
meinmy of tbe great pamter, has somewhat recently 
miginated a movement to pioome a marble bust of 
Su Joshua for the Cottonian Library, Mu Behfies 
is engaged on the woik, which, we hear, is con* 
sideiably adviced In the list of sqbseubers are 
the names of the Duke of Bedford, the Marquis of 
I/mkdowne, tbe Earls of Portescuc and Moiley, 
Viscount Valletort, Lord Chnrstpn, Sir M Spj- 

M.P,i j ,Sir‘F\ Rbgere, 

RuSldKj-Majm Jones, 
pf New York. 


Bart., Sir C*£, Eastlake, Mr 
of Torquay T and Mf\JUnox, ( ,< 
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THE SKIPriHG-HOPE 

TKOJI Till STAIUI- 3 \ MRS HIOUNIGUOIT 

Ir seems onl\ icasonablo to presume that, in sculp- 
ture, it is f ( u moio difficult to i opulent a figuie in 
at lion than in iepose , movement bungs evu y limb, 
moie oi less, into plav, it develops the hhvxIcs, it 
i tines the oidmmy condition under which the human 
1 mm is seen when at lost, and thus, while taxing 
the utmost slull ot the scnlptoi, it at the same tune 
offus giealet icope foi his — or /m — gemu3, and a 
wide! field for the exhibition ol anatomical Know- 
ledge Compute, foi example, the gioup of the 
* Laoeoon , 3 and the ‘ Verms des hi edit is *, the examin- 
ation will at once show the extiemes of action and 
repose, and the qualities of mind neeessaiy to pio- 
d i ico each icspcetne woik — the one lull ol' exquisite 
mace, loveliness, and delicate bjuimetncal ptopoi- 
tion, the other, tinnblc m Us agony, jet sublime 
in the grandeur with which the suflunng is expressed 
We aie charmed bv the beauty of the one, we are 
ane-stiuck by the intensity oi pun manifested m 
the other Mhntcxu mlluence each may fxuuse 
over the mind, so as to leudei it subordinate, m 
mu feelings, to the other, no argument is neeessaiy 
to piovc that the * Laoeoon 3 is a woik piesenting 
gi eater difRcultics siumonntcd than the ‘Venus * 

Mis Tkonmioft, m the Skipping Hope , 5 has 
not hewtatid to laj chum to the higher of the two 
artistic positions pointed out, and is entitled to have 
hei wmk pronounced a success so fai that it icali/os 
the idea intended to be com eyed The nttitude is 
graceful, the gerieial cxpiessiou buoyant and joyous, 
the limbs soft and lournl, yet him and well set it 
is an excellent lepi escalation of a joung gul full ot 
life and encigv 5 placed, by the healthy amusement 
she is occupied with, m a pose favour able to the 
development of a form of considei able natural 
elegance, and the display ot lines which the sculptor 
has auanged most agreeably, and with a judicious 
hahuicwg of the projecting leg and aim 


THE FRENCH GALLERY* 

This exhibition was opened to the public on the 
IS lb of March, with a collection ol woilcs not so 
numerous as hci etofoi e, but equally mtci psting By 
the couitesy of Mr Gambai t, pci mission was granted 
to see some of the contributions befoji they weie 
hung, and the brief notice wo give ol them has been 
put together without the nid of a catalogue The 
proportion of huge pictmes is inconsiderable, the 
exhibition consisting m a great nicasme, of those 
small figiue compositions m the production of which 
the hhench school excels all olheis Wc do not 
fmd in these ehaiaolmslic woiks a self-inflicted 
complication of difficulties, such as a desperate 
striving aftei strange an cl unknown texhuea oi mi- j 
cioscoprc surfaces, but the kind of study by which i 
they are realized is based on a close imitation of tlie ' 
proposed subject, Thcr e are, by Rosa Bonhem, 
three subjects—"' Scotch Cattle , 3 ‘Shetland Pomes , 5 
and ‘The Three Brothers 5 (three donkres) — all 
Small pictures, and among the veiy best of this 
lndyh« minor compositions By Meissouicr, a work 
(ailed Ha Confidence 3 shows eyeiywhere the stu- 
dious care that distinguishes M MeibsomeFe pictures 
iiom all others of their class By Edouard Pi ore 
thei e are several , two especially are huge* than those 
of past years, — a ‘Village School/ with mini cions 
figures, and a kind of Retreat for the Poor, an as- 
semblage of poor people served by it Sornr do Chant 4 
in both of these pictures, colour has been studiously 
spared, but the characters me masteily. They have 
been conceived in the spiufc of those of the Dutch 
painters who place effect and character before colour 
* Eu Mdddciu de Campagne/ by Eitg&n* Be Poittevm, 
w m everything a departure from that style by which 
he is commonly recognised It m a small picture 
ot a man on horseback, riding over the snow to 
some outlying patient. The horse is lean, and the 
doctoi is lean, both evidently hacks. The day is 
bitterly cold , he is riding without a great coat, and 
carries in his pocket Ius entire baUerie tie bmtUquQ, 
By Ten Kate, a composition of figures in the costume 
ot the seventeenth century • Achenbach, a large 
picture of a ‘ Mill and a Waterfall , 3 shaded by Bees, 
the feeling of which suggests that the artist hits been ' 


tool ing at Rujbihicl, though the foliage is fiesher 
than that of the peat painter of watei tails , Moduli, 
‘An Intel un 3 full ot figuies, one of whom is appa 
1 cully expounding the Sonptiue tu the otheu it 
is painted tui chuactei and efltct, colom plays an 
lnwomfii ant pint in it By Lanibmet thcie aie Ihicc 
woika — ‘ Be Chcnnn dc Ullage 5 (the towing path) 
looks like a pissage of the Seme above Pans, and 
two ofhei landscapes Kuans, a cm ions group of 
gossips , moi e i raged and luflianly subjects it would 
lie difficult to bud, but them is a striking originality 
m the lieatmcnt ‘Diogenes* i& a f ii-away subject 
fur the painter of the famous, ‘Tragedy and Comedy , 5 
though not so remote fioin the gladiaton.il scene of 
hist you In this picluie rs seen Diogenes m what 
may be railed his tub , he holds befoie lain Ins 
lighted luitein, and hi* onlv companions aie dogs 
Tioy on's two pu lines are,ot course, cattle subjects, 
m the smaller aic two cows, both fmeshoitcnecl, 
walking out of the picture the tiecs and olhci en- 
cumst.mccB of the composition aie low in tone, but 
the leading animal is foictbly lighted The kugei 
pu hue presents a gioup of three cows, with figuies 
m an open landscape, painted with gieat firmness 
The contributions ot Rwpcicz aie bottei than any 
works we have befoie seen by him one shows a 
gioup ot soldier s, of the time of Louis XV, m an 
inn playing raids Passages of the puture au here 
and l her e heavy, but the life ot the men and the play 
of chuu osemo are bevoud all praise The second 
has tluee figures, a man playing the guitai and sing- 
ing to two 1 ulies it is gtnci ally of dim ming quality, 
but a ddu lenry of tianspaiencv depnves it of bieadth 
* The New Gown,* bv Ti over, is the most brilliant 
ol his conti lbutiom It contains two women work- 
ing at a light green diess, there is no foice of 
colour, lml in tone the pretme is very powerful 
The only senptmal subjci t we saw is ‘The Betrayal 
ol our Saviour,’ by Solabnt, a doth picture, m which 
stands Christ with the disciples looking towards, 
“the baud of men from the chief priests and Phan 
sees,” who aie appmarhmgw tilt weapons and lanterns 
Iu ‘The Delected Gonespondcpoe , 3 bv Caiolus, 
them aie two hguirs, a mol her and daughtci The 
latlci r l»nu 1 s m the centre ot the pic tme, facing the 
sped atm, while behind hti sits her motlici holding 
m hoi hand a letter , winch is the text of a paiontal 
i admomtion The stoiy is ypiy clear There aie 

two or thice gems hy Chavet, a follower of Meis- 
sonuu one is a man smoking, another contains 
two figures examining a picture, a thud a single 
figure Thcie are also scveial small figmc com- 
positions by Leonide Bouiges, ‘The Buttle of the 
Alma/ Eugene Lanu , subjects by Duvet gel, Gudin, 
Pm tin, Bar on, Uompte Calix, Bi illouin, Biochai d, & t 
The jnctuies aie not numeions, but generally they 
are equal in quality to those of last year 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH 

Tins New MonuxtbinTal Brass in Westminster 
Abbet -—Tins work, which scarcely admits of being 
designated a “memorial,” lies m the noilh aisle 
of the nave of the abbey, beside the expressive 
and beautiful slab (the woik of the same ai lists) 
Uiftl last year was dedicated by the Royal College 
of Surgeons to the memory of John Huntei , and 
it pur nor tfl to commemorate the late Gcneial 3 n 
Robert Wilson, G C.B , and M.P , and “ the Dame 
Jemima Ins wife ” Admirably although this bi ass 
is executed, it is the strangest example of mis- 
taken zeal for medueval usages, and of equally mis- 
taken sympathy with medieval fooling, that ever 
has fallen under our notice— indeed, it is a blunder 
so truly absurd, that we are equally at a loss to 
account for its having been designed by Mr, Powell, 
and produced by Messis Hardman, and ’also for 
the Beau and Chapter of Westminster having per- 
mitted it to be placed m the abbey. The brass 
consists of a figure of a knight, fully equipped m 
the armour of the eaily part of the reign of 
Henry TV , wr|b another figure ot a lady, also appa- 
rently a Lancastrian j beneath the feet of these 
effigies fire two gfoups of fifteenth-cerdmy children, 
seven boys &ud Six gals , and above them nsed a 
rich double canopy, apparently about eontempdraiy 
with, “Bib Dame Jemima , 33 which is effectively en- 
riched with a shield , of urms^ richly , emblazoned 
in edgmeh Such absolute mbpkery of all monu- 


mental consistency can scaieely fail, we trust, to be 
so 1 11 valuable that it must Lead all sensible me- 
dievalists to the (Oiiuction that tlie Gothic of this 
Vietonau age must be a livmg style, Inatoiicalh 
eloquent and tiuthful, and not an unmeaning copyist 
of ceitain 1 dies of the past We now value the old 
brasses, because we know them to be faithful illus- 
luitois ol then owu tunes, hut this unfortunate 
parody is woise thau worthless, beenuie it it con- 
veys anv siguificatio’i at all, it simply misrepresents 
and misleads Tt 19 not woise, eeitamly r , than a 
modem English statue m Roman habit, 01 than a 
modem English building having its ivnils (lcco- 
latcd 0 with classic mythological sculpture, and 
its parapet ci owned with a row of unis, but blill, 
as a fresh instance of the same imscluevoiulv 
anomalous inconsistency, it demands fiom us the 
most detailed expression of disapprobation Aichiv- 
ologists have applied the term pahoigsost to ceitiun 
eaily brasses, which have been observed to have 
been di veiled fiom their oiigmal intention, and 
appiopuatrd as qitasi niemouals of persons who 
hied and died long aftei the pciiod m which these 
brasses ai the Inst w r eic laid down In these cases 
attempts weie sometimes made to adapt the equip- 
ment of tlie oiignnil Iiguie 3 to subsequent changes 
m fashion We would suggest that the S11 Thumus 
Wilbou brass should he thus dealt with as a 
pal imprest The knightly basinet might be made 
to assume something of the cocked liat type, and 
the juper and leg defences might become suggestive 
ol regulation “t units 33 and “leggings 33 Tlie alter - 
ations in the figme of the lady that would be most 
successful dnd thaiuctuibliL we do not consider it 
neeessaiy to pailuuLuibL In fact, all that we do 
dcsiic is, that this biass should palpably take its 
pi opm plat 0 amongst monumental pretenders, and 
that at should be duly esteemed ns a modern palimp- 
sest oi the most exli aragant order 

The Council or run Roial Acadjmv (m 
whom the right was rested by the will of S11 John 
boano) has appointed Mr Joseph Bonoim to the 
cui atm ship of the Sonne Museum The choice is 
in all lespects salistactoiv, Mr Bonoim is an 
architect as well as a sculptor, and 1 ms studied much 
tlie hteiatme of hia profession, having attained con- 
si del able distinction by his researches 011 Egyptian 
Ait Probably he may do something to remit 1 the 
Soane Museum useful, wo Jiope, limvevei, to see 
the day when its contents will be removed to South 
Kensington, foi, “ cerilial 33 as it is, we believe its 
vmtois aic veiy few 

Sou nr Kenswcton AIusfum — T he cases that 
are so judiciously devoted to the reception of &uch 
iar<?, choice, aud piecious objects as are lent foi 
temporal y exhibition, contain seveial leccul acces- 
sions to then collections, that will mare than repay 
a fresh visit to the South Kensington Museum On 
the occasion of a leccnl visit paid by ouuelves, we 
weie much struck with the great mtei est in the 
vaiioUb collections that was evinced by a party of 
intelligent-looking mechanics, to whom a gentleman 
(one of then party) br icily aud simply described and 
explained the several objects, and the different de- 
partments of the museum These men, evidently, 
weie thoroughly enjoying themselves, while other 
visitors were listlessly wandering about, as if they 
would gladly luvo understood what was before and 
around them, could they have obtained any infor- 
mation Here was evidently an illustration of the 
one great want of this museum (and of the BuBsh 
Museum also) — the want of available and intelligible 
dcsoiipiion 01 ally given Now, we desire to submit 
this matter to the authorities, contenting ourselves 
with placing before them what they have yet to 
accomplish, in 01 din to realize the advantages winch 
their collections arc so eminently qualified to import, 

Blmalk School op Art -~^The subscription* in* < 
aid of the “ Budding Tuner’ of thw institution gra- 
dually met ease : the “Grocers* .Company 33 lias just 
liberally voted the sum of B 50 tow ards it. tt is now 
hoped confidently that the Various efforts being made 
towards the accomplishment' of the object will be 
successful The purposed bazaar will, we trust, 
complete the fund needed Mo prevent this excellent 
and very useful institution from being 
gtmheiL 33 , 1 , 

'Lami 3 £VH i School op AliA—Tho sum of money 
replied, by ( "the wWver nation#, held at the South 
Kensmg^n Museum, on the t&th 6P January, m 
aid r (?f;tlb fM of thipi’MWWoB, was 
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C1S9 Is aflei deducting all expenses This is 
lUQiCjWe suppose, lhuu the most sanguine piomoteis 
of Hit. evenings euteitaiument could icaaonably lmve 
expected, at 'ill events it shows they had not nm- 
calculated then pi ospects of success Mi Coppley, 
a gentleman usiclent at "Wahvoith, 1ms piebented 
the school with Beveial diawmgs, foui of them, 
sketches m black and white chalk, bv ILchaid Vil- 
son 011 c of these is a sketch foi his well known 
piUuit of f Niobo / the icA, with the exception of 
oue attributed to Fia Bartolomeo, and a landscape 
by Teai son, aie Dutch thawings of cattle Thus a 
commencement of a small collection is made, and 
the committee of the school, we hcai, is negotiating 
for an additional piece of giound, for future building 
op nations 

The AucHiTioruRAL Museum — T he puzes to 
Ai t-woikmen wue diatnbuted at a meeting, on the 
6th of Mai eh, at the museum. South Kensington, 
Mr Bei esfoid Hope piesiding they weie foi 
modelling, wood-caiving, and coloiuing, and num- 
bered but seven oi eight, moieovei they wcie of 
small amounts, 3 gs, 2- gs, and X g — utterly in- 
suthucut as inducements to w oik Mi S C 11*11, 
who had been requested by the chaumau to addioss 
the meeting, hud considcuible stiess on this de- 
fect So poor an awiud was not wen thy of the 
society — it was little belter tliau often ug nothing 
it cuuld not be expected that Ait-woikmen would 
compete, c\eu weic the paltiy lesult ceitam It is 
to be hoped that steps will be taken, next year, to 
induce a competition that will lenlly show the capa- 
bihl les of Hi ithli Ai t-w oikmcn , that a Hi ge number 
of puzes will be aw aided, and that they will bo 
gicatei in amount 

At the Ancinr* ciunAL Photographic Insti- 
tution, m Conduit Stieet, Mi J P Seddon de- 
li vned to a “ «»paise, sleepy, and unaympathising 
audience,” an adnuiable leetiue “On the Giotesquo 
m Ail,” a lecture lull of knowledge, suggestion, 
and humour. Mr Suddon traced the coin so of 
symbolic grotesques m Assynan and Egyptian Ait, 
the entuc absence of grotesque m Greek Ait, the 
sham giotesque of Roman Alt, the leal and earnest 
giotesque ot Romanesque and Gothic Ait, the re- 
newal of paltiy, unmeaning, manufactured, sham 
giotcaque in the Renaissance tune, and the uttei 
inanity of moie modem work The chaiacteiistics 
of tine giotesquQ weie shown to be ohm acta on 
the one hand, humour on the other. Vrnious 
examples — •Cnlmged di awmgs by the lecturer — of 
good and bad giotesque wue exhibited, aud the 
latter excited considerable merument. Mr Seddon 
is one of a small baud of earnest young men, m 
whom alone those who take an interest m archi- 
tecture and decorative ait can place any hope — 
Cn'ic 

The Pju Angelico.— T he Qntio informs us 
that the important pictuie by Era Angelico, ‘ Oui 
Saviour in Glory/ is now safe m Trafalgar Square. 
It was a smaller Pi a Angelico, the private propeity 
of Sir Charles Eastlake, w Inch was bhip wrecked m 
the BhtcL L/ince, as also another picture foi the 
National Gallery, and some majolica for the South 
Kensington Museum M ■ 

Thl Directors op the Crystal Palace have 
1 taken a step, that promises to be productive of 
beneficial results, the importance of which it is not 
possible at present to estimate rightly They have 
epniineiieed a scries of Ai l-couvei sarwm on the 
evening of every Wednesday, in the new School of 
Ait, Science, aud Literature, m connection with the 
weekly meeting of Mr. Henry Lesho’s choral singing 
-Class. The experiment has proved completely suc- 
cessful, though, in the fust instance, if has not been 
attempted 1 on any great scale. Wc cordially approve 
, of this project, and it will alien d us sincere pleasure 
. every way to co-operate with the directors, in 
giving m effect to this moat laudable arrangement. 
f We understand that the dtreetoi 8 of the Ciystul 
Pakee are also forming fresh plans relative to their 
> prmtmg department This is another subject for 
* west decided congratulation, The printing depart- 
ment may become, when started afresh, one of the 
1 most important components of tl>e Palace , 1 and may 
be made; mule r judicious and popular administration, 
to prove signally advantageous to the company. 
Wo remember well, that in the lS5i Great Bxbi- 
hi turn, the pi css of the IMusfraied London- 2Lew§ ' 
, s was .an object of general attraction 3 and the Crystal 
^' fl WW* Xofght easily establish at ^ an equally j 


atti active piintuig department With the picsscs 
at the Ci > still Palace the history of the ait of 
punting might be associated, with the view to its 
bang made familial to the public There is one 
subject 111 connection with their punting establish- 
ment, that we earnestly uige upon the attention of 
the Cijstal Palace duectois — this is, the publication, 
undei then own authority, ot a weekly periodical, 
which may be at once woilhy oi the Ciystal Palace, 
and may lead the public tu a bettei appi caution of 
it Such a publication needs only to be well done, 
aud it cannot fail to piove bothbuichaal aud ltrnn 
neiattve Ii we may add anotliei suggestion, it is 
to the effect that the piogi.unme foi the coming 
season should coniptehend populai lectuies We 
have ah\a\s shongly advocated such la tuics at the 
Ciystal Palace — lectuies on the Palace itself, and 
upon vanous subjects, and now there no longer 
exists any obstacle t since the new lecture-room m 
connection with the Bchool ot Ait, &c , is so well 
suited to its pmpose Visitois might be lequued to 
pay a small fee foi admission to the lectures, which 
would obviously have many advantages 

An ArciiiteciuivAL Cnuir — Consideiable at- 
tention has, of late years, been given to the uichre 
ology of Ait, and although an acquaintance with the 
uni vasal histoiy of aichitectme is not exactly in- 
dispensable to the pioiessional man, the study of it 
is not only highly mteiestmg, but 13 intimately 
connected with that of history glacially, Such 
study may, m fact, be icgai ded as a bianeh oi 
ethnology, since it enables us to judge of the intel- 
lectual ealilne of different peoples and laces, as well 
as infoims us of those mysteiious vicissitudes of 
mundane affd .11 s which caused nations fust to emerge 
ft om baibausni into civili/cd lHe, and pioceed till, 
after a course oi piospeutv, they sometimes lclapse 
into compaiative baibausni again As legaids 
chronological and Binnlai mfoimation lelative to 
styles, that might he conveyed fai moie distinctly 
than hitheito by means of a cliait, exhibiting at 
one view the commencement and duration ot all 
known styles N 01 is a pioduclion of the kind 
likely to be much longa a desideiatum Some 
months ago Mi S Huggins exhibited, at a meeting 
of the Liveipool Architectural Society, a ehait of 
the “Genealogy of Aiehitectmal Styles,” which 
was so gieatly admit ed that a geneial wish was 
expiessed for its being published, 

The Graphic — At the fomth meeting, on the 
13tli of Match, the collection was moie vaued and 
mtei eating than on any piecedmg occasion of the 
piesent season. Theic was a grandly mysteiious 
di awmg by David Cox, one of Ins latest produc- 
tions, 4 Dutch Boats udmg out a Gale/ Duncan, 
exhibited m Pans , two large and highly-finished 
diawmgs, by Ilaghe, in his own mannei , a Dutch 
fishing-boal, by Cooke, an eaily work, simple, but 
equal to the best woiks ot the greatest masteis , a 
lake and mountain subject, G E Hciing, two 
studies of heads, by Baxter , * Courtship m Bnttany/ 
a small picture, P Goodall, a small and highly- 
fimalied woik, by Watson, the illustrator of “ Pil- 
gnnTs Progress,” f An incident in the late Italian 
Campaign/ T Jones Buikei , two pictures, Levme , 
an admiiahlo example of wood-engiavmg, by the 
biothers Dalziel, afterDoyle, a senes oi inter cstmg 
pox ti aits on photographic bases, by Caurck, a port- 
folio of studies, by Sinallfield, a poitfoho of draw- 
ings of ancient aiehitectuial remains m Northum- 
berland, by J. W Archei ; with other portfolios and 
miscellaneous contributions of consideiable interest. 
Bui theie is one unassuming oil pieluie winch must 
not be forgotten , it is e Beefsteak — a portiait of a 
gentleman 3 The subject is presented m piofile, 
seated on a straight-hacked, rush- bottomed chair, 
with his eai s perked up, and looking very conscious 
of being pamted. Beefsteak is a dog (we speak 
hopefully of lum in the piesent tense), the famous 
cam piUoc of the Roman studios, He was the j 
fuend and fellow-student of a German pauitei j but 
& period of separation came — the termination of the 
lalter’a period ot study, tor although Beefsteak 
loved his Moller, he loved Rome bettei On the 
depuUme, however, of Ins friend he was not left 
destitute, for they shared their purse, and Beef- 
steak’s portion, amounting to fifty squib, was lodged 
for Ins use m the bauds of a Lusi.ee of unquestion- 
able honesty Prom this fund the dog drew daily 
a bajocco or two, which he earned iu*fna mouth to 
his gw where the money was received, aud 


food given lum m leliun But lit* w as lmns on hi > 
capital, and that was at length evhanslul, vhoi he 
fouudrt ntctssaiy to cultivate new emmt chons, and 
seek employment as a model, 111 wlmli lie was \ciy 
successful, but it must be said that he Rave the 
pieferenee (where theie was any cvieise ol hos- 
pitality) to the society of landscape aud .utliilcctm.d 
painters, toi lie was much boied hy prolonged 
sittings to liauie pamten foi but a sm ill cmnp^n-a- 
tion Hu name helms aeqnnid horn bis partiality 
to that English dish, the bihlccta, now popular i/“d 
in Italy But notwiLhslanthng the dut motions he 
shows m his pick mites, Bee Bleak is cvtiywheic 
welcome, every studio dooi u opai to him II it 
happens that he is out at night, lie stations himscll 
in the Coiso, wliei e he is stuc to meet with some 
belated painter, whom he accompanies home , no- 
body ictuses Beefsteak a “ shake- down ” But now, 
pool dog, 

“ IIimo is amovnnihg Home, s\ ilmgeumi Rmuh* , 

No Homo ot s.ilcty o’tm Uu Beet steak now ” 

lie is m gi eai dangei iioui the police, as the 
known iuend of the English students, who aic all 
1 evolutionists *. 

II vn& IIolhein —At a meeting of the Society 
of Antiquanes, on Fob I X, Mr W II Black, E S A , 
mentioned the diseoveiv of a document piu polling to 
be the will and administration to the effects ot Hans 
Ilolbem, whose dealh has always been lecoided as 
having taken place 111 1551, by a pestilence which, 
it is also said, visited London that yuai the docu 
incut 111 question leads to the inference that Holbein 
died m 1513, foui ycais pnoi to the death of 
Ilemy VIII , consequently the discovery will affect 
the authenticity of many pictures atti ibnted to him, 
especially that in the hall of Bndtnvcff, icpiesentmg 
Edward VI dehveung to the Laid Mayoi of London 
the loyal ihaitei, by which he sunendeied his 
palace ol Budewell foi a hospital and woikhousc. 
Refeutng to the subject, our eontempomy, the 
Biuldeiy says — “The will, with * act of renuncia- 
tion and admimstiation/ of which Mi Black lias 
given a copy, is preserved m the lecoid 100 m of 
St Paul’s Cathedial In the will, dated October 7, 
1543, the testator describes lnmselt as * John IIol- 
beme, Servant to the King’s Majesty 1 It was 
piesentcd to probate in ordci to lenounce it, estate 
being insolvent, as wc understand it The ^et of 
1 enunciation/ m Latin, at end of the will, 111 Mr 
Black’s copy, begins, f &l)M Novembe t year afm e~ 
said, tne last will of John otheunse Ilans Holbein , 
was? &e , and m a sepai ate aft of admimstiation, 
following the last, the will is agaiu desenbed as of 
1 Jokanms, alias Ilans Uolhenv ’ If all this be 
conecfc, it would seem that the Bridewell picture 
w r as painted some years after Holbein’s death, ten, 
at least, as it could not have been painted befoio 
the yeai in which Edwavd VI, piesenled Bride w'ell 
to the uty Without doubt Mr Black is certain 
that *\xix Nov, Anno Donum p edict* m act of 
renunciation, does lefei to the date of the will? 
The date is not written 111 either act, but is simply 
referred to as ‘ aforesaid/ The matter cannot be 
considered as settlud, but enough has been shown 
to lender fui fchei inquiry necessary If the will 111 
question be that of the ventahlc Hans Ilolbem, he 
died miserably poor One point of confirmation 
given by Mi. Black is this. It lias always been 
understood, amidst much ob&cuntym other 1 aspects, 
that the leal Ilolbem died of plague , aud it is 
shown that, whereas there was no plague m 1554, 
the heietofoie supposed year of his death, a pesti- 
lence did prevail m the metiopuhs hete in 1513 ” 

The Widow and Children op the Artist 
Cross — The estimable gentleman and excellent 
artist, whose premature death we have lecouled in 
anothei column cd the Art- Journal, has, it appeals, 
left a widow and four cbildien, under qu cum dances 
which rcndei necessary a public appeal for sympathy 
and aid It is highly to the honour of his piofea- 
smnal brethren that the proposal oiigmates with 
them, several painters and sculptors have “met” 
with this view, and, having Ihemaeivcs liberally mib- 
sciibed, intend to put the ease before the public, 
The plains to pui chase one of the unsold piefcuies 
ol Mr. Gross, “to he placed, in some public Institu- 
tion M A committee 1ms been formed 1 , consisting 
already of sixty artists * and Art-friends, and the 
following, brief address is abpnf to bo issued*— 
“In consequence of thejaumted death of Mu John 
Cross, and his high positron as an ‘historical pamter, 



.i number of bis friends hau. H*ol\cd upon i .using 
a imul, b) subsmplum, foi Up pmpo'e ot put- 
chasm*' one 01 mote of lus niuoUl vvuik , foi pie- 
Bontalion to «oiuc public institution, as a tubule to 
Mir lnunniy ui the &\ list, ami as a humus ot pu>- 
vitlmo 7 some a^-isUuct foi hu widow and famih, 
otheiwpe lulully mipiovided tui ” W\ Uusl tins 
appetl will be met as it ought to be, and *dr ill ic- 
jokc to mve it 0111 best advoi u; 

llrimr Town.’ ‘(’uiijiimv* — Tin, statue, 
b\ tin si iilptoi ot tho ‘(link Slave,’ i> at Mf^in 
(riaves’s, in Pall Mali Mi i'mm is st ead j c-t m 
lus piedihctiou foi the nude, the C lttoima’ hemp, 
like hi, foimu woik, unliuh without drapuy it 
is a lar»t*-si/i‘d fun.de te*uH, uyuviaUv lull mils 
piujioitiorib, and (li.uatlemul h\ the beauties of 
jouthtul and vigoiom individuality, lathu thau 
those antique lehiiements whuli at once bespeak a 
high degico of enili/ 'turn '1 he absence of diapuy 
js piesumed to dulau the i» battue ts \ct of an 
advanced rultuatiou of tlie aits of life She stands 
icsline; on the light foot, the kftbnng tin own easily 
foi w aid in tin kit hand she holds a small leaflet 

blanch, and the light n thiown hr haul liei The 
head has lathei a male than a female development 
the featuies aie full of uiugy and at turn, without 
signs of intellectual rultuic A column ot annfe- 
lous quuiU by liu side alludes to the mineral 
wealth of the coimtiy It is a fine liguu, and 
has moie to say foi it sell than had the * Giak 
Slav c * 

Am i\ 'i in City- — A ccenting to the conditions 
published on the Jlth of Ottohu last, bvlhe Guil- 
lal Purposes (kmuinf tee, fur the embellishment ot 
the Mansion Timin' with siulpUne, the competitoi 3 
delivered then ‘JnliutUs at Guildhall on the 10th 
of Pibmaij The iiumbci of {statues to ho cum 
missioned was five— tin ee male and two female — 
impu solutions horn om luatouans and poets Foi 
these, hfteui stulpfms weie invited to compete, 
being W C MainhiU, HI, J Hancock, T S 
MV'stmacott, J Einle, M Noble, S Thorny ci oft, 
Mua Jhnant, II Weekes, \ R A , E B Hleplums, 
W Theid, d G hough, P McDowell, J DiuJiam, 

J D Onllumlru, and \Y J (’ Dulunty The sue- 
cupful candidates .uc J Hancock, T.S Wcstrrucott, 
iMiSb Durant, E B Stephens, and J Duiham 
There arc alieady placed in the Egyptian Hull ten 
statue*, mul two otheis aie about to be sent m 
Tiiib "move” is highly to the cicdit of the city, 
and, on the whole, the sedection has been j minions, 

Sin Sflous's xvvo Pictures — M mtsalom in hei 
Grandeur,’ and * Jerusalem in her Pali 5 — aie now 
exhibited at No. 5, Waterloo Place They have 
been alieady described at length ui the Ait- Join rial 
They are now vci y advantageously lighted, and will 
he iound ldiublo authorities as to both ancient and 
modem Jerusalem 

A Panoramic View op Bombay has iecently 
come into our hands it is executed from thawings 
made by the llcv W II Caipendalc, till lately a 
lit uteuant m hex Majesty’s Indian navy The view, 
which nv the lithographic copy is scveial feet m 
length, is taken from Malaboi ilill, a point which 
presents to the eye the whole of the city across Back 
Bay, and the long tongue of land sti etching out into 
the open sea Jt is an interesting pictuie, presented 
m an artistic and pleasing manner. 

The Porcelain of the West Eastward 
round.— W hether the time will come iu which 
coals will actually be imported to Newcastle, cer- 
tainly yet remains an open question. But still, cyan 
tins scarcely seems to be altogether removed iiom 
possible contingencies, when we find that china of 
the highest artistic character is made here in Eng- 
land, expressly for the purpose of its being smt out 
eastward* — -if not to the celestial empire itself, at any 
xate to India. Such is the fact. The ceramists of 
Staffordshire not only rival oriental potters, but they 
produce porcelain foi oriental merchant pannes, 
and wc expect to hem, after the new treaty has been 
in healthful action for a few years, that they arc 
specially commissioned to provide china for the 
personal use of the Chinese emperor; Such anti- 
cipations naturally arose in out mind, when we were | 
examining Iwo services of English porcelain— 
dinner aud a deceit service— that heyve just been 
completed by Alderman Copeland for the wealthy 
Pat see baronet of Bombay, Su damsel] ce fihebkee- 
hoy Tho dinner-service is of a pure white, exqui- 
sitely bordered m gold, and with the tumonal 


insi'piitt of the “noitliyboiouet” nobly emblazoned 
upon evtiiv piece In act oi dance willi the especial 
dene of Su Jamsefjee himself, expressed by him 
when in England, the dcsseit-semce heais upon 
curb pieu n beautifully painted view of some scene 
oi some edifice winch paiticidaily ntli acted his 
notice in this countiy, and ot which lie desned to 
pu-zsixa sink a lmuonnl rs might thus be lcndeied 
through the airency ol an English Ait-manufactuie 
These w oi ks aie fresh lushm^ of the high standard 
ol excellence to which our n it tonal cciamic pioduc- 
lions have now attained , and they also add other 1 ! to 
the long senes ol examples of the masteily skill, foi 
which Aldunian Copeland tuvs long been cclebi tted 
Tin WouD;» oi Niw Zi viand — We have sm- 
cei e satisfaction in inv Ring attention to the spet imens 
of New Zuland woods, whith wc have ouisclves 
cxamniul with the utmost gratification, at the esta- 
blishment of Mi T M Levien, in Davies Street, 
Giosvcnoi iSquaic Mr Levien has bestowed no 
cudmaty amount of caie and thought upon tlie 
selection and importation of vanous woods, that aie 
eminently suited fur the highest productions of the 
rabmet-mal ei, but whu b, hitheito, have been almost, 
if not altogether, disiegmded , and liu nil cntion 
has hceu paiticulaily alti acted to the woods of that 
important colony, New Z inland At the present 

time, Mr Levien has just completed foi Ins Majesty 
the King ol Prussia, a sidehoaid nine feet m length, 
and executed with adnmable skill, whuff is cntnely 
fouued tiom a wood known h\ the New Zealanders 
themselves by the name of Tot ••tee It is of a pecu- 
liar knotted gimn, of {singular beauty, and varied m 
rUchaiadci m a manner thul is tiuly itmaikable 
The colour is no nth and eiVcctive than the 
giain, mid the texture of the wood is such as to 
ensiue its durability This new wood requires but 
to bo known, to become greatly in demand, and, 
most certainly, the onginal linpoitei and the dis- 
eoraer of its value, lias just (laima foi that piae- 
tiuil locogmlion, wlncli has been so significantly 
shown by the King of Prussia, We iccommend a 
visit to Mr Levien, not only foi the purpose of 
foiming a peison.il acquaintance with the Toteiee 
wood of New Zealand, uudei the conditions winch 
it is taught to assume iu Envies Sti eet, but also m 
consequence of the high artistic char act ei whieii 
pervades all the productions of this able and enter- 
prising ai tisl-immufactuiu An impioyed aud i eally 
mtistic stylo of fmmttue is one of tho great icqime- 
ments of the day, and Mr Levien k tlie man who 
is qualified to produce precisely such works as will 
prove to bo in harmony with the present happy 
influence of Art upon the existing requirements of 
every day life 

Tiie Work* or Flax man — In consequence of 
the death of Miss Denman, tlie sislei of Mis Flax- 
nun, tho Ail-iemaius of the illustrious sculptoi aie 
about to be disposed of A subhiniption has been 
commenced, with a view to enable the London 
Umveisity to augment, from this feitile somce, the 
tieasuies in its Elaxmau galleiy, and thus to lender 
them available foi public enjoyment and insUuction , 
the selection to be made by .T H Foley, B A. 
At the head of the list ia Ills, Eoyal Highness the 
Punce Consoi t It will be a pnvilege to aid tins 
admirable project, there is no line lover of puie 
Art who will not gladly avail himself of Lhe oppor- 
tunity It is but a small sum UB400 oi JB500) that 
is asked for. vve should be ashamed to think there 
can be any difficulty in procuring it, for Elaxinan 
has at length received, in his own country, the mown 
of gh>iy, Jong denied him heie, but which he long 
ago received nx every other nation of Em ope. 

The ScaOLIOLA 'Works of Messrs Bellman aud 
Ivey, in Buckingham Street, Fil/iay Squate, contain 
an abundant variety of specimens of their skill in 
applying then beautiful material to purposes both of 
utilitv and decoiation Tkeie is so much of interest 
attached to the processes employed m the produc- 
tion of fScagliola, us well as m tho works that now 
are executed m it, that we have determined to devote 
to this Art-Manufacture a detailed descriptive notice* 
as soon as cue urn stances pei miff 
The Bath and We&t of Engi and Society, 
which is a ** moving n body, holds Its annual meet- 
ing, this year at Truro , among its more prominent 
features |s au exhibition of works of Arts this 
should be known to our readers, who wffl ffiul 
detiuff in our advertising columns. 
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Hindbook to thl Ca’iiifdh us or England 
Southern Divibion With Illustrations Pub- 
lished by John Muninx, London 

A now 7 liandbook fiom Mi Munay nmy nlw'UAB lely 
with confidence upon a cordial welcome It is the 
last of a long sines of which each membei ia a 
valued fnend with the public, and the nevv-comei, 
m eveiy instance, bungs with it its own individual 
claims foi esteem and friendship, m addition to the 
associations and ajiupathies winch it shares with 
the cldei bicthien of its lace Tho handbook now 
bedoie us pow^scs intunsic advantages, aiismg 
from tho peruhcir attractn enesa and interest of its 
subject, which at once place it m the front rank of 
tlie Aibcmaile-stiect gioup Noi is the lieatment 
of the new handbook m any dcgiee mfeuoi to its 
materials If the “ Catht dials of England* 1 ' stand 
unuvallod in the influence which the) exert upon 
the national mind, tho handbook for these tune- 
honouied edifices promises to secuie foi itself a 
reputation neaily akin to tint enjoj cdby the cathe- 
dials themselves Tlie book is exactly wlnt it pio- 
fesbes to be, and also exactly what was gieatly 
needed It is akiltull) planned, judiciously ai- 
langed, ably executed, ind mo it felicitously illus- 
trated , and, besides all tlieso admirable qualities, 
it appears exactly at the light time The woithi- 
nesa ot England as the &c.ene foi the explorations of 
Enghfah tounsU, jubt now ii n popnlai subject 
Accoidmglv, a book that is at once pleasant lead- 
ing and it nil) tiustworthj, that is both an agree- 
able companion and n faithful guide, and which 
tends povvei fully to conoboiate and also to give a 
pra< lical turn to an exibtiug popnlai sentiment, is 
indeed a valuable and an a< ceptablo addition to the 
liteiatuie of the day -A cttlhcch altom tu England 
is precisely whatxve aie alwujs de&uoua to suggest 
tn such of oui countrjmen as aie faimhai with 
Amiens, ami vet unacquainted withSalisbmj , and 
now 7 , xrr tho new “Handbook to the Cathedrals of 
England,’ * wo aie able to pionnso all that can be 
cleaned to enable the tourist at home to lealize oui 
favourite pioject with complete success 
The g i eat difficulty which would have to be en- 
countered in the preparation of a cathedral hand- 
book, is the comprehensive natuie of the subject to 
be dealt with 11 too contuse, such a handbook must 
fail to fulfil its proper office, and, on the othei 
hand, any attempt al an absolute completeness would 
extend the work from a handbook into a history 
This difficulty has evidently been duly estimated, 
and we hive much pleasure in adding that it has 
been fnirff encountered, and overcome in the most 
satisfactory manner. The “ Handbook of the (fiithe- 
dlal3 ,, is neither meagie noi diffusa, It is all that 
the tourist can lequire , and yet it is not at all 
more than he could take with, lam conveniently, and 
lead without we irmess The language is tlioi oughly 
appropriate, and the style easy and agieeable ; tlie 
aichitcrtuial descriptions have been kept as free 
from technicalities us is at all consistent with accu- 
iary, and where it has been found necessary to 
notice at any length disputed points of date oi con- 
struction, the discussion has been removed from, the 
narrative to foi in an appendix Each cathedial is 

treated separately, the whole being divided into 
five gie.rt gtoups, severally distinguished as the 
Southern Qatheih al$> the J Eastern t the JVesteniy the 
JSfo) the i n } and the Welsh. Each of those five gi onps 
foima the hub] eet of a sepai ate division of the work, 
The division now very recently published m two 
volumes, comprises the eathedials of Winchester, 
Salisbury, Wells, Exetei, Ghiehesfei, Gantoibuiy, 
and .Rochester The other divisions will follow 
with as little delay ns is possible Thus the five 
cathedral tours of England are sketched outim the 
most effective outline by the very work, whioh pro- 
vides for tho tourist some of the mateuals that are 
necessary foi then being cairiod successful!) mto 
efttmff Tho handbook for each cathedral foi ms two 
parts , the first of which embraces its architectural 
hisfeoiv and details, while the second contains his- 
torical and biographical notices bf the See, and of 
the principal prelates who have filled it, In every 
instance the descriptions have been brought dawn 
to the timo of tlie app&u trace of the work, and they 
have been written after a careful persona^ inspec- 
tion of each cathedral, due attention having -also 
been, paid to all early' authorities, mid to the best * 
waters of am own times. The most import ml and 
cluuitcLeriHlc portions of each cathedral have been 
selected for iff u&fcr# lion , so that tlie wood-opfes may 
he said to exhibit to the eye the salient point? of the 
! accompany mg descriptions, ami, bn the qozhpmtiofi 
of the work, They will also comprehend a complete 1 1 
senes ol qt<)pttee6ural examples qf the highest order, 
tanging from the earliest Norman period to the 
latest Perpendicular the ’Tuddfrn til the great 
majority pi instances, theillusfctation^ are original, 
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and have boon executed bv Mr 0 Juwitfc fiom his 
own ekefchps, assisted by photographs — those eyci- 
ieftdy allies of the uiehitectural imgiavei It is 
ti uly gratifying to find that Mi Jowitt still ratams 
the ugorn and the Uiai.u tens tie tiuthfulnecs of his 
eailiei dajs, and that his last wood-cuts aie at least ; 
equal, in ovpiy excellent qualitj, to the gloss'ti) 
illustrations which won foi him his dcseivedly high 
reputation nearlv a quartei ot a cintmy ago 
The student of English lnsloiy will find tlii3 ca- 
thedral handbook no less v aluable than tin* touust 
Indeed, so thoioughlv well his the work been pra- 
duced, that it cm seaicely fill to be welcomed by 
every class of leader But oiu cathedrals aic, m ,i 
peeuiiai sense, Btone-w i ought lecords of the annals 
of England, and a faithful londeung of their 
chronicles constitutes a lnstoneul volume of unique 
interest, as it is of unequivocal authoutv l'oi- 
tunatcly, we now aie beginning to fomi a just 
estimate of the value of Ait in its capacity ot an 
lustoimn, and, aecoidmgly, the “ Handbook ot the 
Cathedrals of England” will aosui edl) take a place of 
honoui amongst our most valued national historical 
treatises The great art also which, in the middle 
ages, was developed by the Gothic ai chitects who 
reaied oui oatliediala, has, at the present time, been 
icvived with an encigy that piomues to lender its 
future adi ance altogether worthy of ita past achieve- 
ments And hence the cathedial liandbook is an 
opportune publication, when icgarded fiom anothei 
point of view, since it enables the lovei of aYiotonan 
Gothic to form a coneet estimate of tho grandest ec- 
clesiastical woikathat lemmn to exemplify to us the 
Gothic of the Ed vv aids and the Hennes And as this 
handbook so nnpiet>sively indicates, in almost oveiy 
page, the close association that existed, in past 
times, between histoiyand Ait, between atehiteo- 
tuie ami the periods and tho geneiations which 
witnessed the ©lection of ceitnm edifices, so does it 
emphatically deelaio to out belies, and to living 
aulutecta, that we all should in like mannei aspne 
to rear an lustoncal aicbitectiuo of oiu own, that 
maj piove to bo a graphic exponent and a faithful 
chronicler of the existing era. Tho cathediah aie, 
indeed, histones of the past, because each one of 
thorn, m its eveiy part, is true to the time then 
piesent when it aioAC, In our architectuie we 
cannot hope foi either gieatness or excellence, un- 
less we aim at a like consistency and tmthfulness 
"We must rendei our aiclntectuio oiu veiy own, 
not teach it to assimilate to some time-honouied 
phase of the mchiteetme of the past, noi be content 
that it should be meaningless altogether 
We leave our icadeis to tiace out foi themselves 
the history of oui cathedmls fiom tho pages of the 
handbook, If they me familial aheady with that 
hi&toiv, they will be the bettei able to appieciate 
tho handbook, and, if not, they will be delighted 
with the new chapteis of histury whioh open thus 
pleasantly bofoie them Not the loust intei e sting 
section ot tho woik is that which gives so good an 
account of Chichestei , it is to be hoped th.it an- 
othoi edition will contain a fresh section, devoted 
to a desenplion of the new towei and Bpne that 
then will have ausen fiom out of the rums of then 
piedecesaois 


A PirjTonrAt Hvndboqk or Modern Geography 
ow a Bom l A it Plan Bv Henry G Bohn, 
i P It.G S , 36 * L S , &c , &o —Danish Fairy 
i Leqenbs aar 'Balts By Hans Chius tivn 
Amecksen Translated by Caiolme Beachoy 
Published by H G, Bohn, London, 

These two volumes are tho latest additions to the 
“ Illustrated Library” issued by Mi, Bohn, who is 
really a moat indefatigable laboum m the field of 
literature , being often, at one and the same time, 
compiler, ammtatoi , and publisher. The “Hand- 
Book of Geogiaphj ” is, wo are told,, “ compiled 
from the best authorities, English and foreign, and 
completed to- the piesent tnno,” tho chief sources 
being Malle Bruit ami Balbds “ System of Hiuveisal 
Geography,” with the additions of Mi James 
Lmmt*, But other works have also been consulted , 
and Mr. Bohn seems to have spared no time nor 
industry m the -collection of material both ample 
and tenable, to Tender his book uistruetiTe and 
practically useful, IV e notice gome omissions which 
it would have been as well to Supply , for example, 
the population of the respective towns that are 
«ubed, ip a few instances only has t}m been 
done* The illustrations me not so good as they 
might be 1 , but the maps, though very small, are 
c 1 epr H engra vad> As a whole, we can recommend 
the “Handbook” as, one adapted to the school- 
loom and fbr general reference, 

The title-page of the other volume, Christian 
Ana cram 5 3 celebrated “Tales for Child} en” ape-' 
yifiob ilm to bo the third edition. We learn else- 
whrne that it; includes the twelve additional storiok 
published in 1852. and I8S3, under the name of 
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“ Historier,” making m all foi tv-five tales, forming 
the onlj complete collt etiou punted m this oonntiy , 
and that the translation of the whole is fiom the 
ouginal Daniil, and not fiom any of the numinous 
vei*>ions which luve appeared in Germans The 
new stones aio not indicated, noi do we happen to 
have the last edition at hand to enable us to identify 
them, but theie aie a few towaids the end which 
we do not lemembei to have lead befoie, and \eiy 
ohairaing little tales tlioy aio The additions, 
wheiever placed in the book, cannot ful to give 
met eased value to what had been pieuously pub- 
lished A multiplicity of woodcut* — some good, 
some tolerable — is scatteied Enough the pages 


ExAMi’LTb or London and Bhoxincixl Siritt 
A uoiiirrcTDiii Bait I Published by F 
T ALLIS 

The age has pioducod no change moie remarkable 
than that wo encounter eveiy day in walking Enough 
an) of our leading streets Those who aie not old 
may lemembei when the smallest deviation fiom 
oidinai) loutme of buck fiouts and shop-windows 
attracted a crowd , now it is by no moans uncommon 
to find tradesmen electing “ piemises” that aie fine 
examples of pme aichucotuie*- veutablo adorn- 
ments of oui cities and towns Occasionally, sad 
and deplonible specimens of bad taste ate to be 
found , but these aie the exceptions, the lulo is to 
build stiuctuies that are ieall) good The woik 
■under notice may act both as a teacher and a 
stimulus, its success must do much seiviee to 
architecture, and gieatly aid the pragmas of im- 
provement, If we may judge of the future pads 
of this work fiom Bait I, it is the duty of all 
Ait-loveis to assist it the chiomo-lithogiaphs of 
eeveial buildings aie well executed, and, what is 
of moic impoitance, accurate in then details, but 
the details aie, m many cases, enlaiged by wood- 
cuts, so that all requisite information is convejed 
to those who desne models The explanatoi) 
lcttei-piess is not only sound and seiviccable, but 
wntlen with profound knowledge of the subject, 
it is, tlnoughout, evidentl) the production of wnters 
closely and intimately conversant with the subject, 
and who may, theiefoie, bo acetpted as safe guides 
what to avoid as will as what to mutate 


Halt-iiour Lectures on the Historv and 
P iiAcncE or the Bine and Ornament il 
Ah is Bj r William B Soon* With .Fifty 
Illustrations bv the Authoi, engiaved by W. I 
Linton Published by Longman and Go , 
London 

The scope of Mi Scott's book is wide, embiacing a 
gieat vuiioty of subject-matter, within so small 
a compass, comparatively, as he has allowed him- 
self, it would have been impob&ible to enlarge much 
on all, oi, indeed, on man) of them. The author 
is Arfc-dnoctoi of the Government School of Ait, at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and these lectin es wene wutten 
and delivered to hiB pupils * it was necessary, there- 
fore, that the) should be what they are, — mti oduotoiy 
m chamotei and simple in construction, such as 
would bung them within the comprehension of a 
class whose intellectual capacities must, as neces- 
sarily, be varied. Tho subjects discussed come m 
something like chronological ordei, commencing 
with the earlv histones of Christian Art and Celtic 
Art, m painting, architecture, and sculpture, down 
to about the beginning of the present century, in- 
cluding book illuminating, metal walking, engrav- 
ing on wood and copper, eaitheuwaie, porcelain, 
glass, methods of painting, and terminating with 
two or three chapters upon “ Xoims m Art ” As a 
history for popular reading, tlus is one of the best 
books we know 


The Gelt, the Homan, and the Saxon, A 
Hisloiy of the Darly Inhabitants of Bntain, 
down to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons 
to Chmtiamty. Illustrated by the Ancient 
Bora a ms brought to light by recent Beseavches, 
By Thomas Weight, M A , IAS. A , M It S.L., 
& r o &c. Avith numeious Dngtavmgson Wood 
Published by A Hall, Virtue & Go,, London 

This is the second edition of a work which received 
'out warm commoadation when it hist made its 
appearance, a vciy few years ago * a lepxmt himng 
been called for, the author has used the opportunity 
to make considerable additions both to the text and 
illusti ations — additions rendered necessary by tie 
subsequent discoveries and researches made during 
the intervening time, especially the antiquanan 
objects brought to light very lately at Wrox e ter, 
and, before this, in London* We are so occupied m 
the, piesent day with our own afhura, and with 
contemporary Jnatoiy, that few, eompuratively* 
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among us find timeoi inclination to make acquaint- 
ance with that of the eatl) inhabitants of the lbland, 
mteiesting as it is even to those with whom archm- 
olog) in general finds little oi no favoui. As a 
lecoid of pagan England,— that is, bofoie the in- 
ti oduction of Chi istianity,— gathered fiom the man- 
na s, customs, anil habits of the people, aseei tamed 
fiom antiquarian lemains of every kind, Mi 
Wught's volume is veiy valuable, and, contrary to 
xvli.it might be the populai opinion, will not be 
found diy leading Ouo of the wi iter’s objects 
seems to have boen to interest as well as instruct 
his icadeis 


“Many Hatty Heiuuns or tut Day” En- 
graved b) Lumh S kicks, AHA, fiom tho 
Piet mo b) W B Fiui’H, It A Published by 
the Ait-Union of Glasgow. 

As a domestic scene — and we m this countiy are na- 
turally a domestic people — the council of the Ait- 
Umon of Glasgow could not have selected a moie 
populai subject than this we recognise bnthdays 
too, vnd have feaats and lejoiciugs when they come 
lound, and healths aio drunk and sozivenv s piesented, 
and heuts, whethei old oi )oung, are gladdened ioi 
a time at least Such is the subject ot Mr Filth's 
pic tuie, which, when exhibited ut the Academy m 
1 8oG, gathered around it man) admirals, and we 
have no aoubt Mi Stoeks’s excellent translation 
will piove equally as attractive. The composition 
is most skilfully put togethei The familj patty, 
assembled to commemorate the bnthda) of a juve- 
nile membei, may be leadily individualised thoie 
ara the father and mothei facing each othei at tho 
table, which is coveied with the desseit , the grand- 
fathei occupies an easy chair apait fiom the rast, 
loading the newspaper, the grandmother supports 
Lei man led daughtei, the two gi own-up gnls aie 
piobably hoi )oungei sisters, and mteispersed with 
these aie five oi six children of different ages, the 
“ ohve-hianclres lound about the table.” 'Tis a 
pleasant, loving, and happv -looking group, all but 
the little maiden whose bhthday is kept, and who, 
ciowned with a diadem, and cneucled by a huge 
wieath, both of floweis, appears not to bear hei 
“ blushing honoui s” with pei feet equanimity , the 
c)nosuie of almost every eve, she is evidently dis- 
turbed by tho gieatness of the occasion, oi is*, pei- 
liaps, meditating upon liei “return thanks” speech, 
i he engraving is as brilliant m coloui as was the 
picture v hen we saw it, a face heie and theie 
would have borne a little more of Mr. Stocka’s firm 
gravel, but, as a whole, it is one of the best Art- 
union prints we have seen foi some time, and will 
be an acquisition, to the subscribers of the present 
jear, foi whom it is intended Its size, too, is a 
lecommendation, foi it may be framed at a mods- 
late cost, 

It will not be out of place lime to ramaik, that 
since the last yeai of the souet) J s operations, m 
August, 1800, important changes have been effected 
in its management, tho principal of w'hich is, that 
subscribers m future will be at libeity to select tho 
pnzes allotted to them from any of the public exhi- 
bitions of Ait tlnoughout the country, instead of, 
as heietofoie, having wmks selected by the com- 
mittoo awaided them This light is one which 
will be appreciated by many , it is undoubtedly the 
populai view, though we question, fiom oui exce- 
llence of ft the result generally, whether good Ait is 
jeally piomoted by it. 


M and N Hanhart , from the Biot ura by 
A, Sliiz Published b> J Built, London. 

The painter of this pictuie is one of the disciples of 
Uveibock, m Home, lie has imbued Ins woik with 
that tendency towaids the pioductions of tho early 
Italian minteis which the German master has in- 
troduced into modem art Without the especial 
emgulauties of what we now oall Pie-Uaffaelham, 
them is a beautiful and tender devotional feeling, 
mingled with the maternal and fiM, mamfcst in 
the conipoeitionj the most unsuccessful part of 
which, m expression, is the face of the Vinrm~~ifc 
is unmeaning and tfoU-Me As an example of 
eluomo-lithogruphy Elis punt is extiaordmmy i if 
riesoo painting possessed the extieme bnlhancy of 
colom of tins, it might readily be taken as a good 
specimen of such woik. Tho tints arc remarkably 
i mb, oven, and soft, especially m the drapeues of 
the Yngm j and the patterned background, in gold, 
is sharp lit execution, Sp admit able a copy, aB it 
appeals to bp generally, Scarcely would cause any 
one to desire the original Wo may add, that k n 
Bitrrounded by a framework, also printed, in gold 
on a morons gro txnft, so as to ’render any 'further 
frame unnccesrary. J 
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AN EXAMINATION 


ANTIQUITY OP THE LIKENESS 
__ OP OUE BLESSED LOUD 

UY THOMAS IID \riIY 

‘Pam* V — Early Greek Works 

ii u the instances of 
^ 1C hkeness of our 
Loid contained m 
^ ie ^ number of 
the Art Journal con- 
eludes tlie senes of 
SL lUualiationa taken 
PlWi 1 from tlio Christian 
m f cemeteries Eiomthc 

L “wg absence ol any m tei mix tiu e of legend 
)|| 2 c( 01 fable with their history, the null- 
r£k ^ cal ions they afford of the antiquity 
™ of the traditional likeness aie fai moic 
conclusive and satisfactory than any 
othei class of works supply. "We 
have seen this likeness traced m lepeatcd 
instances on the glass vessels buned in the 
graves of the first gcnoiation of the Chii&tian 
community m Italy, ludely executed, it is 
true, but still presenting the well-known and 
unrmstakeable chat act ensiles that have de- 
scended to aftei ages, IV*e have next seen it 
represented, more or less coirectly, in the nu- 
merous mural decorations of the sublenanean 
chapels, m the catacombs, and especially m 
those woiks wheie the subject represented lias 
direct reference to the writings of the Apostle 
John The same likeness we find still adhered 
to m the third and fourth centuries, when, 
fiom leasoiivS still open to doubt, the events of 
the gospel history and the doctrines of the 
church were symbolised either under the form 
of Old Testament allogones or of pagan myths, 
till, towards the fifth century, the tradition 
became so fixed, that we sec it represented 
with all the haidness and exaggeration inci- 
dental to woiks executed according to a re- 
ceived pattern, and without mental effort on 
the part of the artist. It must be admitted, 
however, that the woiks in which we see un- 
mistakeable indications of the tradition arc 
associated with a number of others (peihaps a 
majority) in which the likeness is either en- 
tirely absent, Or presents but partial traits of i 
resemblance, but as, where there is any de~ ! 
par ture whatever from the mere conventional 
negative type of feature, it is, in every case, in j 
the direction of the one-ieceived tradition, the I 
only inference to be deduced from the circum- 
stance is, that up to a certain period (probably 
the end of the fourth century), while there 
were Christian painters who worked in accord, 
ance with certain specified information, tjicrA 
were others who, either ' from ignorance or 
carelessness, were content to produce a more 
negative representation . 1 , ' I , 

various cii cum stances "point to flic cbiichu 


sion that this tiaditionof the Divine likeness j 
came to the Italian church directly from the i 
East, fiom the absence of any othei instances 
of enamelling m glass to be found in Italy 
dm mg the iiist four centuries, excepting in 
sacramental vessels buued with the fust Chns- 
tians, and taking into consiclciation the gieat 
development that tins vciy ait obtained soon 
aftei m Byzantium and Asia Minor, it is 
liaidly foicing a conclusion to infer the pio- 
babihty of the eastern ongin of such produc- 
tions Again, m the woiks that lefcr directly 
to the writings of St John, and winch, there 
is lcason to conclude, were executed soon aftei 
the reception of his wiitmgs fiom Asia Mmol, 
we see such a decidedly pionounced acces- 
sion of stiengtli and charactei m the delinea- 
tion of the likeness, that I lie question suggests 
itself whether, with thewntings of the apostle, 
theie did not come some additional information 
respecting, the Divine resemblance To ascer- 
tain this fact more conclusively, it will be 
neccssaiy to consider the claims to authen- 
ticity of I lie laige number of pictures existing 
m Italy and elsewheie, claiming to be executed 
cithci by one of the evangelists, 01 at least to 
be contempoiaiy with the apostolic age. 


At the very outset of this inquiry, however, 
obstacles present themselves of a nature to 
icndei any investigation at all, a task of no 
oidmaiy difliculty A pictuie is shown to 
you, unquestionably of gicat age, the lnstoiy 
ol which, could it be ascertained, would doubt- 
less be most mtciestmg, but the account is 
so mtci woven with the marvellous, and so 
combined with fable and legend, that any 
giams of Until that may exist in the accumu- 
lation of rubbish, baffle all attempts at identifi- 
cation. Pustuics of the class now alluded to 
gene l ally tonn the altai -piece to some chapel, 
set apaifc fiom the othei s in the same edifice 
on account of its peculiar sanctity The altar- 
piece is kept (excepting on certain saints’ days) 
covered with a cui tain, and the picture itself, 
excepting the head and what amount of figuic 
it may contain, is enclosed m a silvei 01 gold 
mounting The painting is ludely executed, 
always on panel and in tempo) a , it has be- 
come veiy dark and obscuied by time, is of 
unquestionable antiquity, and m every instance 
a long list of wondeis is related in connection 
with it, the least of which is that it was 
painted by St Luke fiom our Loul lmnself. 
The fact is only not physically impossible 












That St. Luke painted is neither contiaiy to 
common sense nor to probability; woiks have 
in all ages been attributed to him, and Eusebius 
repeats the tradition to that effect, but that 
oui Lord himself gave sittings to the aitist 
is, though not absolutely impossible, so le- 
pugnant to our nreconcoived impressions, that 
we 1 eject the idea instinctively, not without 
something like offence at the bare mention 
of it 

Again, with respect to another class of 
woiks * excepting nr those instances in winch 
the picture 1$ too sacred for lay inspection, 
we axe taken by a functionary into a sacristy ; 
aftei some qeremoniai the door of a reliquary 
is opened, and we -are shown various objects 
calculated to astonish the haid logical mind 
of an Anglo-Saxon, m more senses, than one 
Some of these things it would, to our northern 
minds, border on the profane to even allude 
’ to ; but we may instance a portion of Aaron’s 
almond Mod that budded, some teeth that 
once belonged to certain fishermen who lived 
eighteen, hundred years ago, and parts of the 
clothing of a holy and blessed Woman of the 
same, period, The, exact and indite jbyo mind 


of the Anglo-Saxon, after having given the 
requisite attention to the above, is scai cely m 
a stale to appreciate at its piopei value the 
next object shown to him — a stained and 
tatteied rag, covered with holes and discoloi a- 
tions, which, while they present the appeal- 
anco of having been caused by fixe, are ni 
lealitv the con oding effects of time. So ragged 
and decayed is this cloth, that it would fall 
to pieces if it were not held together by a 
boaid behind. Amidst the tatteis aiid dis- 
colorations may be discerned a life size portrait 
of our Lord. In those passages in which it 
is not too obscured, the countenance will bo 
found to be executed with singular power. 
The hand of the painter takj have been facile 
or the 10 verse, and the, portrait may be free or 
compressed in execution, hut the ^peculiar 
depth and refinement of Bio expression, apd 
the 'feeling with which every feature is do* 
.picked, speak the thought, exercised by the 
artist, and Ins sympathy with his work. Of 
the' entire contents of the reliquary this picture 
is j probably .the only genuine one ; We piny 
'denhb toMka precise circumstances related of 
;its its antiquity L in all likelihood 
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as great as it pui polls to be The linen on 
which it is executed will be ioimcl to be 
identical in rnanufactiue with that taken fioni 
the giaves of the fust Chuslians No poi- 
ti aits but that of om Lotd (not even that of 
the blessed Yngm) aic evci iound lepicsentcd 
m this mamiei The fiame 01 slnme in which 
the picture has been set, and which lias been 
made to fit closely iound the head, is generally 
ot eaily Byzantine woik , and m most instances 
the pietuiecanbe verified, on eiedible histone 
evidence, as existing m the lime of Constan- 
tine, 01 about the yeai 320, and was at that 
tune reputed to be the woik of the fust 
century So fai the account is eiedible, and 
wcie it to stop hcie we should be satisfied 
with it, and consider the work to be a lelic of 
so high an antiquity as io present unusual 
claims on om attention but we aie denied 
this satisfaction After a long detail of the 
mhaoles peifoimed by the mete picsence ot 
the pictuie, we aie inhumed that the cloth on 
which it is depicted was the handkeiclncf of 
St Yeiomca, whom, it would seem, foimed 
one of the diead procession to Calvary, and 


on tins handkei chief the Divine image became 
impressed by its being applied duectly to the 
face of oiu Loid on that occasion 
In a papci of this natuic, wheiem it is 
attempted to amvc at a paiticulai conclusion 
by reasoning based on facts that will command 
univeisal assent, any notice ot these mnaculous 
accounts, beyond mere allusion, is inadmissible, 
though theie can be little doubt but that by in- 
cluding them the lecoid would be made much 
moie entertaining to the majoniy of leaders, 
though it might be the means of cnculatmg 
much absuid speculation But u hile it is neces- 
saiy, foi argument’s sake, to i eject everything 
incapable ot conforming to the slnngenfc re- 
quirements of lustonc pi oof, theie exists no lea 
son foi excluding all mention of many accounts 
that ai e related in connect ton with these woiks , 
that while there may be no satisfactory evidence 
in suppoit of them, aie yet so much in accord- 
ance with our expeuencc ot human natuic, and 
beat so much the impress and ensemble of facts 
of eveiy-day life, that we aie led to suspect 
theie may be a consideiable amount of tiuth 
at the foundation of them 



No 2 


Paul writing to Timothy from Borne, while 
he was a stnefc prisoner, says, “Eubulus greetetli 
thee, and Pudens, and ‘Linus, and Claudia”’ 7 ’ 
Of the four persons hero named, two of them 
aie known to us from otltci sources. Linus is 
counted the first or the second bishop of Borne, 
according as St Peter is reckoned or otherwise 
Pudeiis was a Boman senator of high rank, 
early converted to Christianity, with his two 
daugh ters. 1 Pnrts^ of the house he inhabited 
are still shown, built into the walls and flooring 
of a church in llome, dedicated to 81. Puden- 
riana, one of his daughters. Prom various 
reliable accounts that have come down to us, 
it Would appear that Pudens and his daughters ‘ 
were zealous and active in their leligion, and, 
being both wealthy and hospitable, it eould 
hardly be but that St. Paul, and lus coadjutors 
would be welcome guests at the house of the’ 
Ch isti&n family, The legend fells us that both 
SB, Peter and , Paul were frequent traitors 

* r-t-» 
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theie, and tire assertion is borne out by the 
eucumstancepf the greeting in the epistle to 
Timothy, which, as it was sent foui or five 
years after Timothy was staying m Home, 
evidences the intimacy that had previously 
existed, The legend goes on to relate that one 
evening, when the two sisters were seated at 
tabic with St Peter, one of them (St Piassede) 
asked the apostle u What the Lord was like 
when he took up her handkerchief, and with 
the pen (or style) traced the resemblance on 
the piece of linen. A faded and scarcely dis- 
cernible picture, purporting to be this draw- 
ing, is pieserved in the sacristy of the Ohm obi 
ofSL Piassede Satisfactory evidence assures 
us that it was there, and with the same history 
attached to it, when the mother of Constantine 
built the church out of the materials that had 
previously formed the house of Pudens, Some 
countenance is given to the story from the 
drawing being small m size, and in other re- 
spects, distinctly different from any other work 
of the same class; the framework in, which it 


is incased, and winch fits close to the head and 
shouldcis, is of the most ancient Byzantine 
enamel, and the linen is of the same pecuhai 
manufacture that was used m the (list cen- 
times I instance this story as one of many 
that, while they piove nothing, aie yet so le- 
plote with fhe simplicity of tiuih that wc can 
imidly leiidiu fioni accoidmg to them some 
degree of ciedence ; though with regai d to any 
use that can be made of it in an mqnny of this 
natuie, it differs m no dcgiee fiom the most 
improbable legend The aseei tamed dal e off lus 
piciuie, leaching back as it does to beyond the 
time of Constantine, would entitle it to a place 
amongst these illustrations, and fortius inti pose 
I made a caiefui copy ot it , but the original is 
so laded and obseuicd that it would be difficult 
m a woodcut (the peculiarities of winch aie 
sharpness and decision) to convev a just idea 
of its chaiactci, only enough of the woik being 
visible to show that the shape of the fiatmcs, 
the beaid, and the Iran, ate accoidmg to the 
received type 

In the sacusty of St Petci’s, ovei the gigantic 
statue of St Yeiomca, is a picture accounted 
so holy that no layman’s eyes may look upon 
it, — and, I am informed, no churchman’s, save 
the Pope’s, and Ins neccssai y attendants , and 
even the holy fatliei himself only inspects 
it on one day of the yeai, and immediately 
aftei confession and communion The anti- 
quity of this woik is well authenticated, but 
the accounts of its origin involve the usual 
difficulties The pic true consists of a 111 e-sizc 
I head ot oui Lonl, represented as lying dunug 
the three days m the sepulchre, or, at all 
events, at some point of lime between the last 
| supreme moment of the crucifixion and the re- 
sun ectiou The ascertained Instoiy of tins y oik 
leaches back duectly to the second century, 
but, independently of all question of age, it "is 
a production that must stand alone foi its 
extiaotdmaiy conception, and the power, in- 
deed, almost inspiration, with which the con- 
ception is w oiked oui Like most others of 
the same class, it is much obscured, and, in 
many paits, neatly obliterated by the decay 
ot the cloth on winch it is executed But the 
i veiy tags and stains, by dimming its execu- 
tion, and taking away the appearance ot the 
hand of man, seem to add to its singulai im- 
pressiveness r Ihe wet, matted ban, the leais, 
j the blood-diops fiom the. crown of i horns, so 
expressive of the stem leality of death, while 
the calm, nearly closed eyes, the gently-parted 
lips, speak not of corruption, but of the spirit 
at that moment m Paiadise, and of the shoitiy 
to be accomplished lesurrection So replete 
is tins image with concentiatcd thought and 
feehng, that it almost forces on us the con- 
viction that unless he that produced it was, m 
the fullest sense of the tci m, inspired, lie saw 
that winch lie depicted Like others of the 
greatest triumphs of Ait, this effoifc has been 
accomplished with the meanest instruments; 
a piece of cloth, without anything in the shape 
of preparation, the pigment transparent, and, 
apparently, nothing more than a mere slam, 
and all aid from coloiu entn ely discarded 
Nevertheless, this dimly-figuied head, on a 
tatteied rag— foi its inspiration, its conception, 
and its power of execution— is ceitainly unsur- 
passed, pei haps hardly equalled, in tho whole 
range of Art A copy of it, rendered as near 
as wood-engraving will permit, is given m the 
first illustration to this number 
. Second only to this work m excellence, while , 
it is more important, on account of the clear 
historic evidence that exists to its antiquity, is 
the picture now preserved m the sacristy ot the 
church of S, Bartolomeo, in Genoa, In common 
with most otheis of its class, the account of its , 
oi Jgin is not such as to command general accept- 
ance, W e are told that an caster n monarch , in - 
the year 30 of otu* era, Agbams by name, king 



of Edessa, in Asia Minor, fell sick, and having* 
s lieaid of oui Loid’s miracles m the adjacent 
countiy of Judea, scut to icquest a visit, but 
the Savioui, mmisteiing only to the sheep of the 
house of Isiad, instead ot going himself, the 
legend sfates, sent lus pot ti ait, painted pui- 
poselyby St Luke, the muaculous effect of winch 
was such, that the sick man lecavciul imme- 
diately on beholding it The long list of luna- 
cies it has peifoimed since, is depicted m lehef 
on the silvei shnne in which it is enclosed 
Whatever may be thought ol the legend, the 
evidence of the gieat antiquity of the woik 
is smgulaily cleat and conclusive Eusebius 
quotes ecclesiastical wiilmgs then extant, to 
show that this pietme was known to exist in 
the loyal libiaiy at Edessa in the middle of the 
second centmy, and was then considcied an un- 
doubted woik of the apostolic age (Euscb Ilist 
Ecoles lib i cap 13) Moies Coioncte, an 
Aimcman of the fourth centuiy, also mentions 
it as in his possession, in Ins capacity of keeper 
of the loyal ai chives at Edessa, his authonty 
must, on Hus account, be unquestionable, ana 
the German ciitic, Slnoder, hesdates not to 
style him an authoi “optimal notoc et mdu- 
hxtai ob fidei,” Again, Sr Ephreni, deacon of 
the church at Edessa (died 381), makes men- 
tion of it m Ins time. Eusebius, on Ins own 
authonty, speaks of it as then existing (34.0) 
The histouan Evnguas (bom 530) mentions it 
as peiioiming mauy wondcis in his days (Evag 
lib tv c 20) Again, latei on, Nieephoius 
speaks of it (Niceph lib n cap 7) The pic- 
tuie lemamed in its place m the loyal libiaiy 
at Edessa till the Genoese, m the middle oi the 
tenth centuiy, lomovod it to its piesent locality 
m the chinch of S Baitolomeo Whoevei 
may have been the pamtei, oi whatever the 
cucumstances under wlucli it was executed, 
the account given above must establish it as a 
woik of lngli antiquity and of eastern origin , 
and, as such, it afloids a means of judging ol 
the antiquity of similar w oiks, the histoiy of 
which is less clem and satisfactoiy Like the 
previously mentioned pietme, this is also con- 
sicleied too sacied for the geneial ga/e, and is 
only shown on one day in the ycai I was 
enabled, howevei, to obtain a copy of it, a cut 
fiom which is given m the lllustiation No 2, 
Possessing less subject than the picture in the 
sacusty of St Petci’s, theie was less scope foi 
conception and power of delineation Still, as 
a mere portrait, it would be difficult to instance 
a work of higher chaiactei The delicacy of 
the features generally, the peculiarly beautiful 
drooping eyebrow, the sweetness, and, at the 
same time, power of expression m the mouth, 
distinguish it, as well as otheis of the cloth 
pictures, from tho entire mass of contempoiaiy 
Art ; and as the ascertained histoiy of these 
woiks carries them up to the second century, 
and a popular belief (entitled to every con- 
sidotation) held them at that time to be at least 
a centuiy old, they supply a solution of the 
question suggested' by the relies of pictures m 
the catacombs, as to whence the tiaditipn of 
the likeness emanated, which the aitists of 
Italy took fox then guide 
Of a date probably contemporary with the two 
woiks last mentioned, is the pietme, a copy of 
which -is given in cut 3. The original, sur- 
' rounded by a gold and jewelled mounting in the 
form of a nimbus, is now piescived in the Bib-. 
Jiotheca of the Vatican. The legend gives it as 
Rework of the Evangelist Luke, out, inde- 
pendent of this, a credible and apparently au- 
thenticated history refers it to a period about the 
middle of the thud century. Unlike the preced- 
ing woiks, It is executed m a thick watercolour 
or f mi pom pigment, on a panel of Cyprus 
wood, now nearly .decayed. Tho medium hi 
which thb artist .worked* afforded 1 him much 
'more power oft delineation, of Which he ne- 
glected* not' to, avail llifysolt ’ TW features 


being moio made out and maiked m chaiactei 
than is now to be observed in the cloth pic- 
tures, perhaps, m some lespects, tins has de- 
tracted fiom the effect, for while the chaiactei 
is thoughtful, lcfmed, and elevated to a clegiee 
difficult to sui pass, it possesses a materiality 
not seen m the otheis A ccilam amount of 
the impressiveness of the cloth pictuies may 
ecitainly lesult fiom then dimness, and the 
immatcimlity of the medium m winch they 
weie executed, leaving something to be sup- 
plied by the mind ol the beholder , fiom the 
absence of this cause it piobably is that the 
uotk under consideration picsents less spmtu- 
ality of appeal ance than the otheis In them 
the mind is directed lather to the Divme than 
to the human natuie We see the Almighty 
intelligence, clothed, it is ttue, in the simili- 
tude of a moital face, as we could compieheud 
it undei none olliei , but still it. is the Divme 
intelligence, not the human, that addi esses us 
But in this last woik, beautiful as it is, and 
even supenor m aitistic manipulation to the 
otheis, we see the man lathei than the divinity 
— the ideal of sonow and humility, ralhei than 
the per bonification ol infinite love and meicy 


These tinee pictuies aie, by no means, isolated 
specimens, but are given lieie rather as types 
of a class numerous, both m Italy and the 
East, individual instances of which, m many 
cases, appioaeh, if not equal, in incut those lust 
mentioned 

In all the legendaiy histones that attach to 
the cloth pictuies oi handkerchiefs of St Ye- 
lomca, two facts aic mvanably piesent — then 
great antiquity, and then eastern origin, and 
these facts, being suppoited by the well authen- 
ticated histoiy that attaches to at least two of 
them, theie is strong leason for piesummg 
that the accounts given m these lespects aie 
so fai couect, though the cucumstances at- 
tending then oiigm can only be conjectured. 
It can baldly be doubted, fiom the gieat simi- 
larity these woiks bear to each other, that they 
aie copies of some still oldei original that, 
either fiom the facts connected with its origin, 
oi its acknowledged authenticity, had acquired 
such geueial iecogmtion a& to cause all others 
to be executed m imitation of it The trans- 
parent medium m which they weie wrought 
presenting no appeaiance of pigment, might 
not unnaturally, m a credulous and supeisti- 
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tious age, have given lise to the notion that 
they were miraculously impiessedon the fabric, 
and the name of St Veronica may be nothing 
more than a transformation of the woids veia 
icon* or tiue image 

Erom a custom which theie is reason to be- 
lieve obtained from the earliest period, and 
which beyond question prevailed in the second 
Century, it is probable that these cloths were 
worn upon the breast, concealed by the upper 
clothing, and were regarded something m the 
nature of talismans. We find the name of 
Christophei o, or, ff he that bears Christ in (or 
on) his breast,” applied to Ignatius, a pupil of 
St John, as well as to other early martyrs, 
who were, if ail accounts bo true* examined on 
this very point when brought befoie the Roman 
tribunals. Possibly the passage of St Paul — 
u I bear on my body the maiks ot the Lord 
t)esixs/ ? may refer to some such practice. Cer- 
tain it is, that amongst the earliest interments 
a cloth, with the Divine likeness wrought ,upop, 
it, has been frequently, found placed oVor the. 
facoqr breiist ot tjie deceased i 


of weaung such an image might probably have 
been alluded to m the customary sign of the 
cl oss (oi the letter X— not the crucifix, bub 
the initial letter of the name of Christ) upon 
the bieast, as a means of recognition by the 
members of the first Christian communities. 

Haying kaced these works up to so early 
a peuod, and the almost certainty that exists 
of their being copies of a still older pietme, 
we arrive at onoe at the apostolic a»e itself; 
and there is no inherent improbability in 
an apostle or a disciple of the name of Lake 
having been their author. , ( Amongst the many 
individuals with whom our Lord consortia 
while on earth, there were doubtless sever#! pos- 
sessed ol* attainments suffioiept to enable 1 tljeip 1 
to make Some practice of tho arts of .design, 
Barnabas was a landed proprietor jp a Greek 
island; Luke we read was a physician % and, 
in a time dnd country where tho arts were so 
much cultivated, it is probable that both these,' 
as well as many other members df the churoh, 
jpbpSflMAi Some power of expressing then* ideas 
jg /.This consideration forces 
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on us the question — Is it possible to conceive 
that pei sons who weie awaie that they had 
continually foi yeais been daily in the actual 
and tangible presence of the Almighty him- 
self, visible to them unclei a human foim, 
who had died m then piesence , whom they 
had watched in the gm\e, and who, by a 
suspension of the most absolute of natinal 
laws, had lisen fiom the dead and a&ccndcd 
into heaven in their view , — 1 would ask, is it 
possible to conceive that such persons would 
have made no attempt to figure to themselves, 
as far as they wei e able— and, indeed, as often 
— the featuics and expression of the Divmc 
appearance, as it lived in then memories p 
Universal tradition — call it legend, if we 
will — attests that they did, and in this le- j 
spect is suppoited by what we know of human I 
motives of action, as they have opeiated in all I 
ages, 

At a period shoitly aftei the execution of 
the above works, a distinct branch of pictunal 
ait was making its fast dibits m a direction 
that wis afterwards to lead to the unique 
development we see in the Mosaic dccoiations 
ot the foul th and subsequent centuries It is 
difficult to assign any piecise date to the com- 
mencement of the piaetice of wearing metal 
images diuing life, and buiymg them with the 
dead, that there is no doubt pi evaded in the 






oi plate, worn upon the bi cast, and containing 
an image ot our Loid, sun ounded by apoca- 
lyptic emblems, In these the face, the diapeiy, 
and the ornamental portions of the background, 
aie executed m Mosaic oi enamel, it is difficult 
to say winch , the distinctions between the 


, two depending upon whether the pieces of 
; glass that entei into the composition ot both 
1 modes weie otigmally fixed to the metal 
! ground by fusion or by cement The like- 
ness of oiu Lord, as depicted on these fiat, 
j metal pictures, is peculiarly cleai and distinct. 
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pnmitive church. < Certain it is that we find 
metal ornaments, in the shape of figures of our 
Lord, that must date at least as early as the third 
century The most ancient specimens, from the 
characters engraved on them, would appear to 
be of Greek' workmanship The illustration 
(cut I) is from a work of this date, and is in 
monze or copper, executed in what tiro sculp- 
tois term the half-round. • The original is now 
in the Bibliotheca of the Tatican 
Owing to the peculiar nature of the material, 
, it was requisite that works on so small a scale 
should be rather marked and distinct than 
refined in character. Consequently, the like- 
dess nr this will be found to be coarsely, 
1 hough decidedly, rendered. In the earlier 


conforming to the traditional type with only 
the slight variations of darker liah, a moic 
attenuated visage, and the introduction of two 
stray pieces of hau at the top of the forehead, 
a peculiarity by which all Byzantine woiks 
executed befoie the eighth ocntuiy may be re- 


cognised The enamel represented in cut 6 
is, considering the eaily elate that must be 
attributed to it, a remarkably beautiful one 
The act of lifting the lid of the grave in token 
of the ictuin to life, may seem, to our notions, 
somewhat grotesque, but it is apt and expres- 



ferartfi century the metal is generally found 
combined with ornamentation in the nature of 
Mosaic or enamel work This anode of de- 
coration was first used to indicate drapery or 
symbolic ornaments only j but it was after- 
wards extended to the delineation' of the face 
and figure indiscriminately, till wo find the | 
whole walk covered with it Of the’ mixed 
metal and Mosaic work lcmaikably beautiful 
instances ate given m the subjoined cuts, 5 j 
and first of which represents an amulet, 


sive, and it would be difficult to say by what 
action the idea could be maie plainly rendered. 
The absence of the further 3mrb is apparently 
in accordance with some law of representation, 
by which the enamel workers of the early cen- 
turies were guided} and is, less obtrusive m the 


Oiiginal than in the, illustration This woik 
was taken from a grave in the catacombs that 
would appear to have been occupied about the 
commencement of the fourth century, cu im- 
mediately previous to the conversipn of the 
.empire. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS 

THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER 


-WITH ENGRAVED II LUSTRATION S 


No LV -THOMAS SIDNEY COOPER, A K A 
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1,11 ^ as ^ c m senes ot papeis becomes moie 
and more difficult, m propoition to the demand 
/bjfr !' Q beady made on oiu attention by the aitibts 
rfUr ^emsehes, tluough their vioiks, or hv notices 

onc ^ vlT1 ^ 01 ano ^ ei ^ hioli have previously 
been published m the pages of the Journal thus 
(hf P l i ^ ie su bj eo ^ 1S > m a mannei, exhausted, oi we 

^,r» v®r?£l 1UU ^ ie 118 ^> by le-entenng the held of wves- 
^'t(W tigation, of multiplying voids, without mci easing 
the m ^nmatiou we desne to afloid Some 
Pfiintei 3 theie aic whose pictuies aie of such a 
ft ' character and natuie, that the difficulty takes an 
ftl i if opposite diiection, foiciug us to condense vvlieie 

I * \ stnet justice, as well asoiu own wishes, would lequiie enlaige- 

) J [ { ment this is the case, foi example, with most painteis of 

m histoiy and ffeme, then subjects, genei all j, aie suggestive of 

* j n ample lemailcs independent of the way in which they are 

O treated Some landscape- painteis, too, offer a vudei field for 

> comment than otheis, and we can follow them fiom city to 

town, ovei mountain and moor, th lough foiesfc and del], and can talk with them 
as they sit down befoie " castled peak,” oi lvy-giown nun, we can look at 
their woiks, and in them conjure up visions of bygone yeais associated with 
tales of fact and lomanee, of love and wai, of buned nations and empues passed 
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away Theie aie othei aitisls whose works maybe desenbed m a veiy bucf 
space howevei excellent these pictuies may be m themselves, they leave little 
oi no loom for extended desolation, the mateuals of one differing in so slight 
a degiec hom those of the lest, and oftentimes arc unifoimly treated, m a way 
the pamtei has found most favomable to his succes* Thus the aitist repeats 
himself, and i he cntic who wiites of his woiks must almost necessnuly be com- 
pelled tu adopt the same couise, and leitcrate h.& own expicssions, theie is no 
escaping such a position 

It is one in which we find ouiselves on taking up the pen at tins moment, 

I aud it auses from the following facts a sketch of Mi Ooopei’s ait-life, 

| wntten by himseir, appealed m oui .Tomnal in the yeai 1S±9, and wc have 
i at vauous times noticed at considerable length not a few — and, bnefly, the 
gieater pait — of his pictuies, which, moieovei, come umlei the class of subject 
| last alluded to — that is, they are more or less identical m chmnclci , he is 
i essentially the pamtei of bucolics, and leigns supieme m the bum-yard, the 
slieep-fold, and the pasture It is only light we should say, with lefeience to 
lemaiks just made on the continued similanty of subject evidenced in Mr 
Cooper’s works, that the fault, if it be such, lies with some of Ins pations 
1 intliei than himself most of Ins exhibited pictures are sold befoie the public 
sees them , they me, m fact, commissions When hung m the gallerv other 
purchaser, attracted by them, desno to possess something of the same kiud, 
and these foun the contributions of the ensuing season hence the ai tiat is 
scaicely iiee to act as he often would The fine ** snow'-scene” exhibited last 
ycai is a case in point Mi Coopei was detei mined to pamt a pietuie 
unfettered by commission, and this was the result When hung in the 
Academy it was eageily coveted by seveial distinguished collettois , of comse 
all could not have it, and the artist accepted a commission fiom the Earl of 
Ellesmeie for one similai m chaiactei thus we may expect to see anothei 
“snow scene” fiom Ins pencil in the foith coming exhibition 

Thomas Sidney Cooper was boin at Canteibuiv, in Septembei, 1803 , 3ns 
love of Ait must have been innate, foi he says, the earliest lecollection of hnn- 
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sell to which memory reverts is associated with boyish attempts to sketch the 
grand old cathedial and other picturesque objects in and around the city; this 
amusement occupied his half holidays and play-hours till Ins thirteenth year 
His mother, having been deserted by her husband,] desired to apprentice the lad, 
who was the youngest of several children, to sotne trade; but his predilections 
in favour of Art .were So strong, that he Was allowed to follow his inclinations, 
Nothing was done for hiity however', in thy, way of instruction, the wtfrthy 
mpfcrop had' not the pieans’of paying for 3fc„ consequently, her Iton was left to 


sketches to strangers visiting the city for a few shillings, which enabled him to card 

precauons livelihood* Thus matters went on till he lad reached his fifteenth 
a 1 1 3 JJ. J — i „ C J.T.. ~J3 .A 


year, when one day, while employed in drawing a part of, the cathedral, he was 
accosted by ^stranger, a .Mr, Poyje, scene-painter at the theatre at Pantej’btlry 
" * ~ “ ' ’.touted man, and, after healing young Cooper’s 


and elsewhere ; he Was a kind-hern ted 


story, oteed to give him some instruction if hmwohjd attond % theatre, 
Doyle died sooh afteT [ the accpiamtanee commenced, and fhe youtli succeeded 1 
him 'in the post , 1 .But the engagement was hot vCry prohjWdej. add having been 
solicited by an uncle, a elergymmU# Dqpdopj'who was,, desirous of. reclaiming 
him frotpi so/wandcrihg ' a/lififrW refhrn, to Canterbpry^ xyith the promise of 
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piocming him eventually a studentship m the Academy, he went bach and 
lesurnud hia old occupation, to which he was now enabled to add some teaching 
so three yeais moic ot his life weie passed In 1823, the same 1 elativc invited 
him to Jus house in London, foi the advantages of instruction, and aftei about 
a ycai's study at the Angeistcin G-alleiy, as the National Galleiy was then 
called, and at the Butish Museum, he was admitted, through the influence of 
Sit T Lawience, into the schools of the Royal Academy 
The hope of self advancement thus cieated was only of shoifc duration, the 
springs ot the uncle’s generosity weie soon dried up, foi a few months only 
elapsed cie his nephew was sent back to Cantei bmv, with a bill handed to 
him hj hs t elution, foi boaul , lodging , fye " Thus,” he wates, “ I returned 
to the place of my vouth, without a friend, without a fathei, without any soit 
ot assistance and advice, I had only a pool mothei to receive me” Let us 
add heie, that Mr Coopei has since been enabled to pay hei the filial duty of 
making her lattei days calm and pleasant 

Thice mom jeais elapsed, and found him again teaching in Cantei bmy and 
the neighbouung towns, earning by Ins labours a sufficient income to maintain 
himself in comiorfe. Rut it happened that fowoids the end ot that penod a 
Stench gentleman came to the city, as a teacher of his native langunge, 
mathematics, and drawing, the mult of tins to Mi Coopei was the falling 
away of his connexion, and he deemed it piudent to seek his fortune elaewheie, 
choosing the Continent for his new field of action. Accompanied bv nnothei 


artist in scaidi of employment, Mr W, Buigess, who had been a school-fellow, 
and who, m after life, settled m Dovei as a diawmg-mastei, Mr Coopei dossed 
ovei to Calais m 1827, then on to Gravelmes, Duuhuk, Binges, and Ghent, 
staying a shoit time m each place to take a few portiaits, which helped to pay 
expenses, till at length Brussels was leached There they commenced the 
same kind of woik, and, to do it the more effectually, took lodgings, and exhi- 
bited some dtawmgs m the window of their apaitments But a cucumstanee, 
tnvial in itsilf, winch is related in the found narrative, mduced Mr, Coopei 
to foi ego poitiaiture m favoui of landscape Dm mg the four yeais he resided 
in Brussels, he obtained extensive and lucrative employment as an aitist m 
pencil-diaumg and as a teaihei Ilore he made the acquaintance of 1 he 
itunous Belgian anunal-pamtet, Yeiboeckhoven, in whose studio he painted for 
two or ilnee months, but was induced to foi ego this advantage because it was 
found to mtei fere with his teaching But his intimacy with Veiboeckhoveu 
resulted in his becoming a cattle painter 

A visit paid to Holland m 1 830, for the purpose of making sketches, affoided 
Alt Coopei the opportunity of seeing some of the best works of the old Dutch 
ammal-pamteis, and induced the desuc to follow in then steps, especially ns 
that bianch of Ait was then but little piactised m England However, almost 
immediately aftei Ins return to Brussels, the Belgian lcvolution bioke out. Ins 
hopes and expectations weie frustrated, aud, aftei endunng nine months of 
difiiuilty, privations, and, for some time, of imprisonment, he leached Eng- 



land again, with his iufc aud child; he had foamed, a year or two previousl 
the daughter of one of the most respectable English residents in Brussels ; tli 
lady died in 3 842. 

Ja the 'summer of 1831 , Mr* Cooper was once mate m his native counti 
beginning life anew ; for the ‘few friends aud acquaintances he had left he 
weib dispersed or dead, There were none to help him onwards , so, relying c 
his own abilities and energy, he began sedulously to study, aiumal-pamtn 
chiefly, earning at the same time a somewhat precarious income, by the dt 
' ftwtal oCponciLdrawin^, made after his ordinary daily labours were closed, at 
by drawing m ^ lithography In 1833 he exhibited his first picture at tl 
Gallery Of British Artists, and sent another to the Royal Academy in the aan 
ycatj Die former gained the notice of the late Mr Vernon, who gave him 
(umttfifflito for the painting now at Kensington, bearing the title of ‘Earn 
lyaril villi Cattle, a large and highly-elaborated composition, but very di 
stmilar m maimer from many of his subsequent works* From his first apnea 
’ <»?« ““O' -6 , lhe BbMw lo, the Resent time Mfc Cooper'* name lias appeare 
’ f „ ,? “toWMste.'ia the annnal exhibitions of the Academy, and vei 
\ JfeqhOutly iu those at the British Institution, Lodging, moreover, from tl 

* Jgrif uumher of pictures ^hich m t and have been, tp, the hands of dealers an 

• W*f ^ ptiftted very many that have never been public! 
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| exhibited. It is, hovevei, our opinion that few artists of our time have been 
so extensively copied as he* there aie, undoubtedly, numerous pictures in 
existence, purporting to be his, which he nevei touched In 384o he was 
elected Associate of the Academy, a position, most honoutably earned 
We could reekou up more than one bundled works by this artist Which, 
smea 1833, have come befoie us 5 out of this number it is very difficult to 
select those which demand especial notice, simply because there is in all not 
only great uniformity of subject, but also of excellence- cattle, either in shed 
or pasture* either "brushing the dew*’ with cloVcu hoof at eaily morn, of 
standing knee-deep iu pools under the wide-spreading elm or feathery willow, 
from noomday heat, or mmmatmg on the grassy bank when the sun is in the 
west,- these, with or without the "woolly flocks” for then* companions, are 
the staple materials of his pencil The neighbourhood of his native city, the fine 
pasture-laud around Canterbury wateied by the nver Stout, has been his pnn* 
cipa] sketching-ground, and those who well know the locality cannot, fad to 
recognise the points introduced into his Compositions, But we must try to 
recall to memory a few of the works which have impressed pa most* 

7 JJ® ‘ Biitfeh Institution* in 1839, was a very Charming picture, called 
m Watering Plane,* representing a secluded and lovely nook in some rich 
pasture country, with a; hard- of cattte Upping tb jlrink ip a clear pool of 
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watei The landscape and the animals me both find} painted, in fact, thei e m e 
few of All Cooper’s hitu woilcs that aui pass this in tiuth ot natme aud nth- 
ness of colommg ‘Scene on a Farm, East Kent/ ivlubited the same vcai at 
the Academy ‘Taming the Diove/ and f In the Meadows of Foidwich, neai 
Canteibmy/ two paintings m the Academy m 1840, aie admnahle examples of 
ijue pastoial poetiy expicsscd by the pencil ‘Amongst the Mountains in 
C umbel land’ was exhibited at the Academy m 181] , it is the pictme now in J 
the National Galleiy at Kensington, having been piu chased by Mi Veiuon ] 
* An Intel cepted Raid — Ettuck Shepheids/ m the Academy in 1843, a com- ' 
position of great spml, the cattle adiunahly painted ‘Watering Cattle — i 
Evening/ in eveiy way a delicious picture of its class, the subject is made up j 
of a few' cows, some watei, and a willow-tiee, ninth, with a sky blight and , 
any, aie lendeied with fine feeling for nature Another pictme, exhibited at 
the same place and time — the Acadernv, in 1813 — is equally desuving of the 
highest pi disc , it hole the title of ‘Cattle at Pastuie/ the pnncipal object 
bung a magnificent bull ‘A Cattle Slud/ at the British Institution, m 1814, * 
was a depaiture fiom the blight sunny pictuies usually painted bv Mr Coopei I 
to tins date, though we have since seen seveial ol a snmlai class, the day is | 
cloudy, and a subdued tone of coloui peivades the entne canvas— cveu the cows | 
and sheep look giave and heavy, as it influenced by the dulocss of the w eathej 


In 1 840, the hist jear after his election into the Academy, Mi Coopei exhibited 
tlnee pictures, in each of which he appeared to have worked with a determina- 
tion to justify, though it weie needless, the choice made by the Academicians 
These paintings weie respectively entitled ‘A Mountain Gioup/ ‘A Summer 
Evening/ and ‘Cattle Reposing , 1 the second is that which especially anested 
oui attention it is a huge composition, lepresentmg a flit landscape uitei- 
sected by a smooth, though running, stieamol vvntei , a held of cows — with 
then loid and guardian, a noble jued bull — is scattered ovei the meadow, seveial 
being giouptd logethei in the foiegiound The lays of .i bnllianl wcstein sun 
illumine the whole scene, and aie repeated with fine efleet on the surface of the 
lianow liver, cattle and herbage aie both painted with gic.it delicacy and 
nt.hm.sa of colour Neither Cuyp noi Paul Potter evei exidlcd tins lettlly fine 
pictme ‘Clovers halting on then way ovei the Mountains/ exhibited m the 
iollowing year, may almost rank with the piccedmg, it was not quite so care- 
fully painted as otheis, wc believe the aitist has touched upon it since 

Iu 1S48 the name of Mi Lee, R A , fust appeared in conjunction with that 
of Mr Coopei , many pictuus since then have been jointly painted by them, 
the foimcr eontnbuting the landscape, the laltei the flocks aud hods which 
enliven it Theie was, however, one little pictuie, the woik ot Mi Coopei 
alone, exhibited at the Academy this ycai, apeifect gem of its Lind it was 
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called ‘Sunset/ the subject is simply tluee cows glazing or ruminating in a 
slip of pasture on the banks of a river, hinged with sedges, dock leaves, and 
other wild plants, most exquisitely rendered, and, as well as the cattle, brilliant 
with the glow of sunset A more delicious example of pure pastoral art was 
never pioduced by any painter, ancient or modern. ‘In the Whitehall 
Meadows, Canterbury/ a larger, eftnvas, exhibited at the same time, is another 
work of good, even excellent quality A favpunte arrangement with this 
painter is one frequently seen to the works of Cuyp, in which the animals are 
placed on a high bank or mound, and stand in bold relief against the sky, 
1 he rest of the composition being little else than a passage of Mat scenery, with 
a stream, winding through the meadows. * Clearing off after Sunset’ (1849), 
and f Fordwich Meadows— Sunset' (1850), are two notable examples of this 
kind of pictorial arrangement, and of Air, Cooper’s golden pencil the aenal 
tone pervading these canvases da aa true as nature herself In almost all the 
pictures painted' in conjunction with Mr. Lee, a striking uniformity of com- 
position is apparent j a large group ,of trees, either to the right or left, over- 
shadowing a pool or stream of water, occupies 4 large portion 1 of the canyus, 
and on the opposite side the landscape is open, the amrti^, generally, pro tn 
the sL earn or oh. its bank— sometimes they aie scattered over bqth. Such, 
among several others,^ the * Evening in the Meadows/ exhibited at the Academy, 
ohe fpt the .best wbrks which these two aftists have contnbhfeod 
/Oat$e ^/Lapdsoa pe/ 4n othqr joint production,. exhibited m ISbS, and eqpul 

V . h ' \\ lljU , , ) I r L 


painters, are 



in meat to the preceding, is arranged on precisely Hie same pimeiples, ‘A 
Summer’s Sunny Afternoon/ exhibited also hi that year, is Mr. Cooper’s work 
only, aud a very chaimfng one it is. 

This artist rniely mtioiluces into his pictuies figures, or other animals 
than cows and sheep ; ns examples of the contrary we may point out his 
spiiited composition of ‘The Charge of the Household Brigade at AYalerloQ/ 
exhibited, m 1847, at Westminster IlalJ ; the ‘Halt on the Fells/ which- 
gained, a few years ago, the premium of £50 from the Liverpool Academy 5 
and one oi* two otheis of minor impoi tan ce. 1 *,/ 

As m all else, so it is an Art, the appetite palls from continually partaking 
of the saihfi viands, the choicest delicacies lose their lglteh when, one Sits down 
to them daily. It is, therefore, no ill compliment to Mr, Cooper to admit haw 
pleased wo 1 were to see him last year, in the picture of r Cjo&singNaWbiggiii" 
Moor iu a Snow-daft, East Cumberland/ exchanging the rich sum lit pasture 
of southern England for, the siiow*el£d hill* of the north « aud the transition 
was lufbntely 'creditable to his talents, far him work is one of great poi\fer an d 
indubitable truth - * ‘ < , ‘ 1 1 , , 1 
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THE ROYAL PICTURES. 

THE ROYAL SISTERS 
J Sant, Pamtei T) lies* ache?, Engravei 
Size ot the plctuie, - ft 5 m bj IS tt in 

Portrait PAMTING is something beyond that imita- 
tive faculty which enables the aitisi to copy the 
foim and features of the f sittei ” It is, 01 should 
be, the iefle\ of the mind as much as, even if not 
moie than, of the face , in it we ought to he able 
to tinea the chaiaetci as well us the peisonality 
“ Portiaitiue, * sa)9 Walpole, “is the only tine 
hwtoiicdl painting Us uses ate manifest, it ad 
ministers to the affections, it picserves to the woild 
the featmes of those who, foi their sei vices, have 
deseived the giatitiule ot mankind, and of those 
who have been m any way lemarkablc foi then 
own actions oi through then posiliou m society, 
and, m a simply histoncnl point of view, it illus- 
trates the costume and habits of past ages ” All 
this, however, it only leally effects when it presents 
the mind illuminating the countenance, and en- 
duing it with the graces which give life to the 
otherwise scn&tlcM and uninviting foim, Hence 
the poitiad-paintei who amis at the highest stand aid 
of In*, art, studies the chamctei ot the individual, 
and will endeavom to “diaw him out,” to use an 
ordinary phrase, by conversation on some subject 
of especial interest, and while thus occupied, his 
pencil is noting down whatever may give life, and 
e^picssion, and individuality to the picture 

As a geneial rule the poitiaits ot ierualcs, espe- 
cially if young, piesent fewei difficulties to the 
aitistthan thoso of males It has been observed, 
and we aie inclined to the same opinion, that cha- 
lacfcei is more visibly impressed on the faces of 
women than of men the found rarely weai a 
mask , the laltu, from the stiuggles, and toils, and 
anxieties of life, aie often compelled to assume n 
countenance totally foieign to then feelings and 
nattue, till it becomes idraofet habitual Youth has 
this advantage over both, and it olfeis facilities to 
the painter not elsewhere found , tune and caic 
have graven no funows on the check nor lines on 
the blow, passion has not given a false lustre to the 
eje, noi gnef a rigid and angulai expiession to 
the play of the mouth There is a distinctiveness 
of chiuaclei which cannot be mistaken, ansing 
fiom natuial ingenuousness, mental repose, and the 
absence of eveiy thing which gives to manhood the 
mi pi ess of influences unfavourable to beauty of 
character and beauty of form. 

Among oui living ai lists them is not one whose 
pictures of youtlf and childhood aie moie cap- 
tivating than Mr, Want’s Port) aits of children of 
laigci growth, lie has painted with unquestionable 
success , but he has somctly a nval when his sub 
jeets aie of those yet m the etuly morning of life, 
of the ** living jewels dropped uustained fiom 
heaven,” or of — 

“ A graceful maiden, with a gentle brow, 

A cheek tinged lightly, and a do\ e-Iike eye *’ 

The two high hoi n young ladies whose poi traits 
Mi. Sant pm u ted m the picture engraved lieie, must 
be placed in the latter category uthcr than the 
former They are those of the Pnnccss Helena, 
born in Maj, 3 346, and the Princess Louisa, born 
March, 18*13 ♦ the picture was a commission from 
his Koval Highness the Time Consoi (, and was 
executed about a year ago The pcitcil of the 
artist has rarely been seen to greater advantage 
than hi this work , graceful in design, fresh and 
pure in colouring, 1 

Every, wot fc of Art that illustrates the persons, 
Ike character., or the dopiestic hfe of tho Royal 
family of England, whether collectively tu indi- 
vidually, has m especial luteiesfc with the public, 
we are proud of om Soveieign, we honom her os 
our Queen wo admire her from what we know of 
her as a wife and mother, ruling her “ house” in 
the spirit of love and kindness, and setting an 
example to those who, as they advance in years, 
will have to take a pmd, more or less prominent, in 
our national a Hairs, $ueh pictmus, then, us this, ! 
have tin especial value for us all, and we arc bound 
to express our acknowledgment tp the Punw Con- 
sort for permitting it to be eugiaved, 

Tfic picture is at jBuokmgham Palace, 


TURNING POINTS IN THE LIVES 
OE GREAT ARTISTS. 

No 9 — Vandyke and a he Beaut* or 
Rosendaeo. 


BY WALTER TIIG11NBURY, 

AornoR or ** 'lORiv'atr riFr ami characti r," ast> « nun isn 
ABTIsTb, mow HOGARTH TO TUHM.R ” 

Introduction 

Anthony Vandiiuj was boin at Antwerp, 
159S His iathei was a Flemish meichant m 
that semi Spanish city ; Ins mothei painted 
flowers and made lace An aitist by msLmef, 
and caily destined for the studio, Vandyke was 
liist placed with an unknown aitist,one Hemy 
VanBalen, aftcrwaids with the gicat Pctei 
Paul Rubens, 

In this school, wheie Joidaeus, Tenieis, and 
Snujdeis also studied, tho young Fleming 
made gieat piogiess His mastci, w r on by Ins 
amiable lempei as much as by his precocious 
talent, concealed fiom him no seciet of the 
art, taking pains to matme lus mind and guide 
Ins taste He soon became able to assist in 
painting Rubens’s gieat lcligious pictures 

By the advice of Ins master, he devoted him- 
self to poitiait painting , and, while still m his 
teens, pi cpaicd to stait to make the torn of 
Italy 

Burning wii h the desne to extend bis studies, 
and glean all he could fiom the gieat masteis 
of las ait, who had enriched Floience and 
Rome with their gieat life’s labours, Vandyke, 
thciefoie, set out fiom Antweip foi Gene a on 
a favourite white stallion, the gift of Ins mas- 
ter, having first painted the poituut of Rubens’s 
wife, and made him a piesent, m addition, of 
several essays m histoneal painting 

I have here expanded a well known adven- 
tme of the young pamtci’s. It was at almost 
lus iiisfc iimht’a half, in sonic Flemish village, 
that Vandyke fell in love with a count ly beauty, 
foi whose sake he would have renounced all 
his di earns of ambition, had not Rubens, like a 
[ gumdian angel, appeared again on the scene, 
freed lum Loin the syien, aud speeded Ium on 
to Italy 

SCENE I 

The open Flemish country just outside the 
walls of Antweip, whose distant calhedial bell 
is even now nm mining the advent of I he fourth 
hour of the summer afternoon, but so hu 
off, that it comes to us here but as the gentle, 
legietfui whisper t of the Angel of Time Ear, 
fai across the plain, some four hours’ ude off, 
that cluster of one-stoned buck houses, hud- 
tiling round a slender, heaven pointing spue, 
is the village of Rosendael Vandyke, gaily 
tH eased eu cavalier, with a blue plume, a 
: tawny doublet and lace collar, rems m his 
| strong white stallion to take a last look of 
1 Antwerp, whose sconces and moats and ram- ; 
parts and portculhsed gates are now blanched 
| by slanting sunshine, Dhk, his Dutch servant, 

| who has been stolidly jogging on, silent foi lus 
. own reasons,— as travellers are apt to be at 
fust starting till they warm to the journey,— 
halts too, a little fuithcr on, and rebuekies the 
cloak and vahse that is fastened behind him. 
His master k in no mood for talking, and they 
jog on along the silent country road, past the 
road-side crosses and the neks and the occa- 
sional trim farmhouse and the cornfields, loll- 
lng m golden seas, each thinking of whafc he 
has left at Antwerp, 

Dhk thinks of the pretty handmaiden at 
the money- endor’s,~-tko tight-waisl ed, neat- 
ooted, blythc girl, with a voice like a sky- 
lark — Elsie, nimble as a swallow, playful as a 
r&wii, who cued So when he told her he was 
going with Iris youu£ master all across tho 


sea to Italy, and to Rome, wheie the pope 
h\ed, and ali the led-hatted caidmals Then 
he thought ot the pleasant boms ovei the 
sack at the “ Golden Sheep ” and the “ Pickled 
Ileirnig,” and of the meuy games at bowls 
and “Don Pedro” in the winter pailoui of 
the “Sloik’s Nest,” m River Street, just by 
the cathedial 

Vandyke, the young cavahci m the blue 
plume, has otbei di earns He gives but a 
moment to the thought of lus deal old gnvc 
faihei and mothei — how they wept and sighed, 
aud piayed God to sliowci blessings on the 
head of High deal son Ills thoughts pass 
soon to the sumptuous sludio of lus mastei, 
with its saints and angels, maityis and con- 
fessois, its Baeehuscs bound with wicaths of 
flowcis to lolling pautheis, its sunburnt satyrs, 
and iot>y ilesbed nymphs of no peculiar uitue 
He thinks of the dignified parting, of the bag 
of gold and the white hoi so so geueiously ana 
so graciously given, of the crowding friends, 
of the futuie all blight before him 

“ I am liding,” lie thinks, “now into Fany 
Laud, like a knight of old Romance My biave 
white stallion, Petei, I call my cliaiger Snow- 
di lit , Dirk is my biave esqun e 0 that Foi tune 
would send me now beautiful widow’s to suc- 
cout fiom tuple-headed giants, childien to cairv 
ovei a swollen foul, oi a gieat ebony castle, with 
golden gate, to knock at’al nightfall 1 Now to 
enter some wood, like Su Reginald ot Poietieis, 
and theie to find a maiden more lovely than the 
angels, bound to a tiee, and girdled by a dance 
of wild satyis, who, with pipe and cymbal, 
mock her moans 1 0 foi some kingdom to 

couquci foi lie i— the lady of the Enchanted 
Island, who sends a dwarf, with a no&c an ell 
long, to sue for my assistance, then should I m 
golden mail — a mounted Mars — sally foi tli at 
the head of my baimeis, and——” 

Here Du k, lidmg foi waul, brings the day- 
dieamei back to caith, by quietly asking him 
wheie Ins honoui intended to sleep 
“At Rosendael yondei, of course,” sins the 
di eamei, angiy at the intcnuption, ana piu- 
suing lus tiam of thought half aloud 
“Then (where was I?) oh, then coming to • 
the sca-slioic, I leap mto a silken-sailed boat, 
that comes floating to waicls mo to the sound 
of achoius of invisible mermaids, and I push 
for the legions of the great Soldan of Samai- 
cand, the might chief diamond of wliose tuiban 
I piously resolve to dedicate at the slume of 
out blessed Lady of the Seven Sorrows, in my 
fair native city of Antweip ” 

“But, sn ?” stamm cis, uncom fori ably, Dnk, 
who is stroking Ins doublet the wiong way 
" Well, why do you keep interrupting me, 
Dnk? can you not let me be ?,t 

“ But, sir, an* youi honom please, not at 
Rosendael f” 

“Then I and my five hundred knights, all in 
golden armour, puck foith upon the plains of 
Mesopotamia, oui lances sliming, om cogni- 
zances burning in the eastern sun What is it 
you keep muttering, Dirk P speak out, man.” 

“It will not please youi honour to stop at 
Rosendael?” 

“ Yes, Dirk, it will please my honour; and, 
now, what absurd fooleiy has enteied your 
politic pate P puthee tell rae youi worship’s 
reasons against my stopping tonight at Ro- 
sendael 

Buk stammers, and gets moie confused than 
evei. Did one not know him to be a fine 
trusty fellow, one would really think ho had 
been lingering behind to filch something out of 
his young master’s new valise, that x$ buckled 
behind him. 

Vandyke is a choleric young man of action , 
he is not going to set out on a journey, and be 
overruled by lus servant at first starting; 
so lie suddenly pulls m his horse, tains shot l 
on Dirk, and iaccs him sternly. There is 









no acting in that hc\eio eye and clenched 
mouth 

“Now look you here, Did,” he says, "as I I 
take it, I am Anthony Vandyke, aitist, bound 
fiom Antu ei p to Genoa , you, Dale Jacobzoon, 
my seiving vailct , it is I who am to Older, you 
to obey; yet befoie we aic well out of sight ; 
of the city walls, you turn ma&fei, and would 
make me man Now lookhcie, Dnk , I swear, 
by all the sands in Paiadise, and especially by 
those whom T have painted, and who, theieiore, 

I tiust, feel moie interest in me than the lest, 
that if you do not at once tell me your reason 
for not wishing to stop to-night at’ TLosendael, 

] null send you back at once to the city, and 
have nought moie to do with you I will have 
no pet servant of my father’s giving me 
oi dei s” 

Dnk, thus acljuied, and not a little frightened 
at his raastei’s sudden cholcr, confesses then 
that it was Master Petei Paul .Rubens himself 
who had warned him not to let Ins chaige halt 
that night at llosendael, hut, it possible, to 
push on live miles fuithei to Bolden 

" But why — but why — -why, Dnk P” shouted 
Vandyke, getting angiy at Diik’s 1 (licence, 
"Quick ! tell me ! 01 1 sweat Pll tiy the vntue 
of tins whip ” 

Dnk, bending down on I113 saddle, stam- 
meis out that lie believes it was foi feai that 
Vandyke might fall m love with the landlord’s 
pietty daughter Louise, the beauty of llosen- 
dael, it was not Ins fault, he was only lepcat- 
mg the words of Mastei Petei Paul Rubens 

“ As if I was a child 1 ” says Vandyke " Got 
behind me, small 1 — Mind, wc stop to night at 
Rosendacl, A woid moie, and you jog back 
to Antweip, I am no boy, to be schooled by 
a vailet , learn to obey, sn, oi you ancl I shall 
not go two days moie togethci Buckle that 
■valise tighter, oi it will be off the pommel; and 
mind, ndc no moie up to my side till I call 
you ” 

Dirk falls back somewhat crestfallen. His 
fust attempt at guardianship lutd been, to make 
the best ot it, somewhat unfortunate Heie 
they wore, bound to the veiy place he had been, 
that veiy moment, paid two Clowns not to 
stop at 

Bor a mile oi two Vandjkc chafes silently 
or er the scc\ et precaution lus mastei lias taken. 

"As if 1 was a dissolute ruffian, like Rom- 
houts,” he thinks, "oi a poor, weak, sapless 
spendthrift, like Schuts, who will turn fiom his 
path for a stray thistledown blowing over a 
meadow. I am past all those follies. And a 
peasant-gnl, too 1 — I who mean to many no 
one less than a maid of honom at least — I who 
long foi Italy, and the Duke of Mantua’s 
gallery — who — why not all the beauties of Blan- 
der s — How fai is Rosendacl now, Dirk?” 

" Three miles, good master ” 

"Which is the best inn at RosendaelP” 

"The * Three Burgomasters/ good master.” 

Is that whore the beauty lives ?” 

"X — e— es " 

" Then wc will put up there, and show the 
world how weak such attractions aie, when 
glory is in view. Ride on, Ruk, and bid them 

H are supper — merely a branded fowl, and a 
of the best^ wme— Spanish, if they have 
it, no fuss — plain— everything plain — for a 
simple traveller ; not a woid,Duk, who I am,” 
Dirk sets spurs to Ms big black charger, 
and in a moment disappears, like a magician, in 
a cloud of dust. 

k Having thus piepavcd himself for the great, , 
victory over all meaner passions than ambition, 
mu young laiiglit-enaht of the blue feather 
ambles onwaicl more contentedly. His hand- ; 
some face resumes its wonted good-tempered i 
lines, his eyebrows arch as before, liis well- i 
shaped mouth relaxes into a smile. The young ] 
traveller is tasting deeply the intense enj oymenl ] 
of the. hist full liberty. He has youth, money, i 
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talent , he is loid of all possibilities ; lie has 
j ust repulsed an uniuly seivant , he is supiemely, 
Pharisaically happy 

Now the pei feet fulness of sunlight that 
piecedcs sunset pcivades the landscape The 
long lows of guardian poplais that guaid the 
load i Ise thiough an afcmospheie of mellow gold, 
that fuses them all to one rich tianqml hue 
The distant windmill, the little fanu-liouses, 
the cnclosmcs, the orchards of the approaching 
village, aie all golden It is a scene ot ineffable 
tranquillity, sucii as Cuyp, long after wards, de- 
lighted to paint 

Now, as the buds begin to sing the requiem 
of the day, the sunset commences its sublime 
pageant, that fills the young pamtei’s eye 
with wondei and delight That leheaisal of the 
world’s ffnal destruction, that goigeous hint 
of heaven’s glories, burns np all lessei colours 
and all lessei glones, and fuses them into one 
core of ineffable splendour The poplais 
tuined to such burning bushes as Moses saw in 
the wilderness It is the alchyimst’s world ho 
sees, and all is melting into gold It is the 
icgion of Midas, and all that the light touches 
becomes puie bullion 

Now twilight sets in, and bioad hoiizontal 
bais of opaque puiple prison m the dying sun , 
over these, I see a milled plumage of gold and 
rose colour, as of disappearing angels’ wings, 
letning into the mnci light Baler and paler 
glow the peaily greys and cieamy tints of the 
declining light Darker and wendei grow the 
tall poplais, as the young moon shows hei 
shaip siivei descent high above them, to light 
the kmght-cnant on to Rosendacl 


The Inn-Ponh—Bum met* Tmlxght 

Vandyke is sitting with Louise, the beauty 
of llosendael, in the poich, she is spinning — 
he is (veiy neai) watching hei, with an earnest- 
ness not at all uni lice that of a lovci’s 

"And so you leave us to-monow?” says 
Louise m a low voice, keeping her eyes down 
with unnecessary timidity, for one asking so 
simple a question 

"Who told yon, dear Louise P” 

"Dale” 

"Dnk knows nothing; 1 have changed my 
| mind , I shall stay lieie anothei week Do 
you, then, wish me gone, Louise 

"I — what — yes — no; T and my father are 
only too happy to enter tam so biavo and gal- 
lant a gentleman” — all this time Louise keeps 
hoi eyes averted fiom Vandyke’s face 

"Louise, do you know why I have lost all 
wish to leave llosendael ? do yon know what 
enchantment holds me lieie m its golden web ? 
Louise, dearest, heai me ” 

Bather comes from the house with a lighted 
candle, and tells Louise to fill him another 
stoup of wine 

" Why, there you have been sitting, as I’m 
an honest Fleming, just for all the woild as I 
used to do with Elsie, when I was couiting 
Take cme, Louise, it is not for landlords’ 
daughters to - fall in love with gay young 
cavaliers,” 

[Va jtotkb laugh, Louise, blushing, si? Has 
hi father in playful angei , then , with 
one timid smile and glance at the young 
painter* rum off, mill the key of the 
cellar dangling f om h? Jingo i 

SCENE m. 

A iced hence Best room of tl The Three Burgomasters * 
inn at Rosendctel* 

Dirk stands moodily in the rear, talking to 
a keen-eyed village boy, whom he holds by the 
shoulder, Vandyke is sitting with one aim 
round the waist of the beauty of Rosendacl, 
looking into her eyes, as if he found more to 
loam there than m all the books in that gregt 
cathedral library at Antwerp. Louise, quite! 


unconscious of his gaze, of course, is shaping a 
white satin gown for her own approaching 
wedding The landlord, pipe m hand, and 
tankaia on his knee, watches the pan with 
fatherly appioval Outside the latticed win- 
dow I see signs of festivities picpanng A be- 
nhboned pole for dancing round is electing 
Thicc or foui men, with guifais and viols, 
seated on an ale-bench, aie putting their hpads 
togethei m a conspnafoi-hke way Beside 
them, like a standaid bearer, stands a lough 
fellow, blowing a horn with one hand, while 
with the other he holds a long pole, on the 
top of which is placed a laf cage 
Two old gossips, outside m the washing shed, 
are discussing the beauty of the bnde and the 
comeliness ot the bndegroom, declaimg that m 
all Flanders they did not think you could match 
them 

But to letum to the state loom of the mn, 
wlioie Vandyke is addressing Ins futuie iathei- 
m-law 

"Look you heic, mine host of the ‘Three 
Bmgomasteis,’ let eveiytlnng he gay and blight 
foi to-monow’s wedding ” 

"But what, dear Antonio,” says the bude 
elect, "will the deal falhei you talk so much 
of say when he hears that the soil of Ins heart 
has given up all Ins bright dreams, and got 
maiucd to the simple daughtei of the landloid 
of a small inn, in the pool little village of 
llosendael ?” 

"Daughter Louise says true, she speaks 
my mind exactly,” sayb the stolid landlord, 
speaking between puffs of Ins pipe 
"I tell you, falhci says the young cavahei, 
giacefully tossing back Ins nch milled hair 
horn his lngk white forehead, and then looking 
down at the blue irbbon roses m Ins shoes 
(he is now m bndegioom’s. suit of carnation- 
colouied satin — a suit oigmally intended to 
have been worn at the Duke of Mantua’s 
court), "I tell you, fathei {the village Burgo- 
master swells with satisfaction at this title, ancl 
Louise presses Ins hand), I have relinquished 
.ill the foolish di earns of a selfish ambition. 

I no longer pine for Italian skies and painted 
chapels ; I wish for no saints now, foi I have 
an angel here — {lasses Louise) I wonder now 
at myself for ever even di earning of dukes’ 
com Is and frescoed walls — ** 

"And yoiu painting, dear Anthony F have 
you foi gotten that p "Why, you wanted to draw 
me yesterday, only I diagged you off to the 
village dance, and would not hear of having 
any copy taken of my foolish face ” 

"But you will sit to me now, dear Louise ; 
youi cheek nevei had such a sumnrei morning 
flush upon it as now Dirk, bung me my easel, 
that large canvas you strained y esteulay, and 
my brushes, Dnk ” 

"Dirk is not hei e; he is just gone out in 
the village,” says the Buigomastcr " I do not 
like that sulky fellow, Master Vandyke , he is 
the only soul in the village who seems not to 
like the maniage ” 

Vandyke goes lnm^elf for the easel and can- 
vas, cm sing Dak as ho goes Ten minutes 
more, and the pietty Blemish beauty is seated 
befoie him, and lie is busy at his cairns, 
stopping only now and then to whisper some 
love nonsense into Louise’s little pink mvI 
1 leave them to return to DMc* who I find 
now an a corner of the stable, 1 playing with a ' 
Silver crown-piece^ while lie » urges the village ' 
boy, Baptiste, to pome enterprise ^of moment.? 1 
"Mount, lad” he says, " this - blackhorse^of , 
mine, and lide. quick 1 into Antwerp'; ask there 
tor the house of Peter Paul Rubens, the great , 
painter— ^ any one will show' it you. Ride 
straight into the corirtyard, and if the porter 
at the great gate stay yon; tell him you bring - 
tidings of great import from Baste Anthony J 
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velvet doublet, palette on big thumb. Drop 
down on one kmc, then, and tell lum, doifiug 
yom cap, that you come straight hour Rosen- 
tl«icl— that Bnk sent you ; then givo him tint* 
letter, and ude back quick with bis answei , 
foi life and death depends on it ” 

“I’ll do it, JVldstei Bnk, no swallow evci 
flew so quick as I will ndc io Antwerp/ 4 says 
the boy, as be leaps on tlic now saddled hoi se, 
and spuis him oil' thiougli the mn gateway into 
the open country 

Dak whiaquize'i — “Now,” flunks be, “un- 
less the black niaie foundei, the boy go leap- 
ing a wet ditch, 01 Sheba fast a shoe, 1 have 
stepped tins foolish mainage of our young 
masteiS lie to many a beggarly lundloid’s 
daughfci * and lie bound to a duke’s comfc too 1 
jMauy, come up 1 And if lie does discard me 
foi it, I caie not , I have done my duty, and 
Mother Conscience will leave whipping me 
now — ” 

7 r (ni(li/le's voice — Dnk, you lascal 1 Duk 1 
"Coining, sir! Ha, my young gentleman, 
you little know what mischief I) irk has been 
up to,” 

SCENE TV 
Ne\t morning 

‘Vandyke, waiting foi Louise, who is athimg 
heisclt for chuich, thinks lor an mutant of 
the Duke of Mantua’s couifc, then slnugs his 
shoulders, and smiles as lie looks at the plain 
wooden chans and mde settles of the mn- 
chanibor, 

“But what roattei/* he says, half aloud, 
“ once entucly happy w ith Louise, t shall live 
again the golden age I shall anticipate the 
JO) s ol heaven, and pass a contented, peaceful 
life, painting the calm, scenes around my home 
W ith these simple people — (Inca drunken ? otec 
toaufai a second dottp of Jih emtfi) — 1 shall 
live contented, And when Death comes looking 
though the g.uden-wmdow, calling me hence, 
I shall e’en kisa my wife and children, and 
follow lum, lying down to sleep awa) the 
yejus in the little flawei sjnmkled ohurchyaid 
yondei, with no famous, but still no clia- 
iionouied, name carved upon my tombstone ” 
But the lovci forgets these pastoral dicdms 
( winch, somehow oi other, seemed to have 
uthci the shadow of some passing cloud upon 
them) as Louise comes floating (you can baldly 
call the divine passage, walking) down the 
turnpike stalls She stays upon the last step, 
as she sees hei lover, and, holding the handle 
of the dooi <*g as to keep it open, looks ut him 
with a beautiful sense of self-sun endei, — with 
a tender quietude aud fulness of delight in hei 
deep brown eyes, with such a pieity sense of 
halt conscious — only half-conscious — beauty 
ciowmng hoi, that, Vandyke, had he not been 
deep in love aheady, would have been a poor 
frozen stoic indeed had he not fallen m love 
then 

He advances aud lasses her, as from the 
dark she floats down, like a white, light-laden 
summer cloud, into the room, lachaht with 
loveliness and happiness. 

# List as "Vandyke is kissing away a little tear 
(liquid diamond he calls it) from the red-brown 
, washing cheek of Louise, the villagers pour in, 
Ipo by the landlady of the "Three Burgo- 
nunteis/’ Dirk, who looks, however, giave 
and anxious, keeps going in and out on sliam 
errands* 

Now the wedding procession is marshalled. 
First rows of Blemish girls, two and two; then 
’ the young men of the village, with large posies 
at their bosoms, the foremost carrying a gilt 
tankard full of wine — a grace cup for the 
newly-married couple*; lastly the bride and 
Vandyke— 

They arc just flinging open the doors to 
make way for the tram, when the hasty tramp 
of a horse’s hoofs are hoard, and the next 
minute Itubcns, wrapped in a clonk, strides into 


iho loom, and angnly addt esses the people 
assembled 

“ Good pcoplp, T fotbid this foolish mainagc 
m the name ot the budegioom’s fat hei 1 An- 
thony, awake hom tins foolish (hcam in 
the snen countiy Thus I snap the magic 
chain with winch Cupid has bound thee, like the 
knight m Tasso, ot whom these good counti y- 
pcoplc know nothing This puTty gul l sbtdl 
llnd a more suitable husband loi Nay, no 
bravery ot swoids , I have the magistrate neai 
at hand to back me m all I do, and a councillor ’& 
oi dei to boot, Make loom there, tcllous, while 
I speak to tins foolish youth, Duk, go pack up 
your niastei’^ canvases aud valise, aud m one 
lioui from tins he ready with the hoi ses at the 
i gate I will see you stait Bmgomastei, you 
mo amenable to justice foi thus secietly en- 
cotu aging a union between yoiu daughtei and 
the son of a uch Antwerp merchant, but tbs 
time the law’s long baud sliall not touch jou 
I was but ju&fc in tune, Antonio mio, to save 
you from making a tool ot youiself ” 

scene y 

Doorway of the Inn —Noon 

Rubens, leaning on Vandyke’s arm " I knew 
that one rough, healthy gust ol cool common 
sense would blow this die am -Jan cl to shiveis 
J kuewonc woid of nunc, dear Anthony, about 
our gieat Ait and its aims, would uige on the 
bark — foi a moment mn aground on the &n on’s 
island — with fi eshm v md to Italy Rmnembei 
you have swom, deal Anthony, novel to renew 
tins amour ” 

Vandyke, souowfully, "I liave swom! 1 
need no lemmdei ot my promises ” 

“Theic, theic, take it not too much io 
hemt, lad Wo all liave felt these Apul cloud- 
ings You will foigct Louise long hefoie you 
reach the next seapoit. You liave parted 
from hei 

“ I have, and shall soo her no more on e&ith ” 
“A wiencli, like a tooth taken out, I daie 
say, but no pain after Dnk, hurry up with 
those houses. I must be bade to Antweip 
hefoie sunset "We have a great city sup pei 
to-night, and I must not be missing , and you 
have foignen Dnk — he is faithful, and had no 
thought but youi good?” 

“ 1 liave — I was a love sick fool — I see it 
now — to stay dallying heie ” 

Duk cries, "The horses aie ready ” 

Vandyke mounts slowly the white stallion, 
shakes hands mournfully with Rubens, gives 
one long, clinging look to an uppei window, 
wheiethc blind is half down, and lides slowly 
off on his seaward roach 
Rubens watches him till Ills white horse 
becomes no larger than a butterfly m the dis- 
tance, ho then whistles a tune, mounts his 
own hoi&e, and udes off to Antweip, The 
last woids of his I heard wcie, “I shall eat a 
better supper to-night now I have saved the 
ioolish boy from, ruin ” 


BEFORE “THE TURNERS/’ 

AT THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 

Look 1 how his colours glorify the place, 
j 'With lustres by no eyes ot mentals seen, 

; Save Ins and such as his, whose sight hath been 
Strengthened to look on nature’s lobeless grace, 

! The aivful beauty of her unveiled face 
1 Yet seeing she here transfigured in each scene, 
Bright with a glory that hath never beau 
Immortal radiance shines from out all space, 
u The light that never was ou sea or laud 
Ideal splendours, that lus souks eye saw, 

Hashed info colours from ina radiant hand; 

Scenes that seem sinning against truth’s clear law', 
To grosser gazers who before them stand, 

But stilling you, dear friends, to praise aud awe, 
YY Cj Benott 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS* 

The private view of the exhibition of this 
society was held on Saturday, the 23id of 
Mai ch, and on the Monday following the doors 
v r eie opened to the public The entnc numba 
ol works is eight hunch Ld and seventy seven, 
bung eight iuouj than that of the catalogue oi 
last yeai The oil pi rimes number six bundled 
and thnfy-nme, the water colour di a wings two 
humlicd and thnlyone, and the sculptiual 
w oi ks &c\ en The conti i bn f oi s, as usual, have 
sent pi eductions* m the difleient departments 
that limy piofc&s, and much ot what lias been 
said of aniecc clout exhibitions will apply to this 
When the visitor stands m Ihc centie ol the 
laige loom, and looks louncl, he may at once 
recognise the works ot marry men who possess 
powoi and feeling beyond wlmt they evince 
lime , but m compliance with the lutnpci of 
the tunc, they aic content to suppiess then 
ambition and to paint foi ihc market they 
work unclei the dictation of him “who knows 
wlmt will sell” — and that this is tiutli, ten 
minutes’ convolution with theupid executant 
oi this or that landscape or flguie pictuie will 
bung instant conviction The market is the 
nun of many a gitted paint ci , it places lum 
m a groove where he goes on for Ins life re- 
producing himself, like the ammalcula of 
modem science We aie weaiy ol lcmarkmg 
on the absence ot the dramatic and quasi- 
lustoucal element m tiguie pictures ; it la not 
piofildble, it is not m accoi dance with that 
dissemination of taste m which we have of late 
so much exulted Simplicity is always cap- 
tivating, but not always poetic The motive 
of the best landscapes here is a lrteial veisron 
of cveiy day natmc, and tlut is given with 
unimpeachable fidelity And such is the case 
elsewlieic, but theic aie exceptions, which 
exalt the names of then authois in " immortal 
veise” The all but entne absence of por- 
tiaitme is easily accounted for, yet it is a 
curious feature of the lime The ait of oil 
poifuuture wilt always flourish among us in 
its best charactei , it is, theiefoio, rather a 
matter of congratulation to be spared the in- 
fliction oi many indifferent portraits 

No 7 e Odd or Even/ James Collinson 
Two boys arc veiy earnestly engaged m the 
game, the one holding forth fns hand while the 
other guesses its contents, It is diftwult at 
once to undei stand the motive of the figures, 
the head of the principal looks too laige. 

No 10 ‘Vespeis/ J. IUYMa.it, A study 
of a head and bust ot a French peasant gill 
m tone, feeling, and aecessoiy, the best oi the 
small pictures as yet exhibited under the name, 
No £4 ‘The Emigrant’s Lettci/ W Heats- 
ley The point of this story is perspicuous 
enough Tlio postman, who has just delivered 
the letter, which is addressed to one of tho 
membeis of a cottage family, is engaged in 
reading it, whence we must presume theic is 
nobody pi esent capable of deciphering its con- 
tents. The composition is full, but nothing h 
bi ought into competition with the actors m 
the scene, who aie all most attentive listeners. 
The eye is at once giatifkd with the ai range- 
! ment of the material and the propriety of the 
tones. 

No 40 c The Lacc-makor * Father’s Dinner- 
Hour/ T. Romm Here is a girl—the lace- 
maker —seated, and looking anxiously from a 
window for tlie arrival of her father, who, 
it may be inferred, is late, From her pallid 
complexion wo see that she is proposed as 
an example of those late and early wmikers 
of whom Hood’ sung m movingly. Her 
eye, though weary, has m it much of anxiety, 
and on her cheek the artist has painted her 
destiny m the unmistakeable symptoms of 
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the most chicly insidious of all our English 
maladies The accessones aic spainigly cast, 
the only visible piepaiation foi the dinner 
appeals by i ejection in a small glass hanging 
on the light , but thcic is enough of detail 
descriptive of the cnoumstanccs of the lace- 

UlclkCL 

No 47 ‘A Village Giccn, Suney/ F TV 
ITulme lldthei a ceveie subject, with little 
of pictonal quality — the poitiaitmc of a not 
veiy attractive locality, and hence the more 
difficult to invest with any intei est The 
treatment is not so playful as we <ne accus- 
tomed to see in Mi Hulme’s works The 
gicens aie low m tone, but the whole is bioad 
and substantial 

No 52 ‘The Queen of the Gladdach, Gal- 
way, Ii eland/ C BiXTEjt Like most of Mr 
Baxters essays, this is simply a head and bm»t, 
those of a milk-gill The face is painted with 
the life-like wainith and softness that distin- 
guish all the aitisPs woiks 

No, 50 ‘An Impoitant Communication/ 
L W Desanges These two figuies hare 
that air of poihaitme which is always in- 
separable from the woiks of a professor ot 
this bianch of the ait They aie two young 
ladies m full diess, looking as if they had 
niomentanly ictued fiom the diawmg-ioom, 
the one to make, the othei to hear, the com 
munioation, and if the composition be l cully 
a pictuie, and not poitiaituie, its chmaetei 
ij materially impaired by the pnncipal figiucs 
looking so fixedly at the speotatoi 

No 03 ‘Eotlien/ J II S Mann A study 
of the uppei pait of a figuie chaiacteied as 
an Eastern beauty diawn with pieeimon, and 
painted Unoughout with infinite neatness 

No 73 ‘3lome fiom the Ilex Walk, Pmcian 
Guidons/ J B Pine, The whole of the mate- 
rial lieie is softened m tone and sweetened in 
coloiu The tenace wall sweeps tiansvcisoly 
fiom left to light, and of coiuse the shaip line 
of the dices does the same, and these aie the 
substance of the picture, which thus is reduced 
to two quantities, the second being the mellow 
expanse of the lower- lying city, with here and 
t lieie a salient featiue The pietmc exempli- 
fies t(ie masteiy necessary to simplicity m Ait 

No 76, ‘On Wimbledon Common/ S K 
Percjy This subject is a small piece of lough 1 
bottom, with tiees apparently woiked out on 
the place itself, and kept well together, so as 1 
to lepiescnt a vendable site 

No 78 ‘ A View of a Window at Granada/ 
pauiled on the spot, E Y Hormone This | 
picture will doubtlessly be accepted as per- 
fectly accmaio in all its details It contains | 
two gnis, of the size of life, standing at the 
window, laughing and talking about some 
interesting spectacle that is passing m the 
street Both bespeak themselves Spaniards , 
the features of one aic national and piquant 
to a degree, and the action of the other, who 
discourses with her fan, opens a stoiy of the 
past and future, 

No^ 83 ‘Going to Market/ J IIenzell 
T he figures here are supported by- a substan- 
tially painted landscape background ; but the 
subject is better suited for a small than a large 
canvas The di awing and painting arc more 
careful than m antecedent works. 

No 89 ‘Hungarian Peasants at the Holy 
Well/ J Zeitteh, Mme definite, more dis- 
tmet m purpose than are generally Mi Zeitfcer’s 
works, which, as sketches, aie singularly mas- j 
terly. It is not intended that we should 
accept these figuies as paiuted fiom the life 

No 90 ‘Eoitunata, the Child of the Ro- 
magna/ T, Heapx tv. A study of a ghl m the 
Jfata costume of the Italian peasantry she is 
m the act of feeding two doves. The head 
is characteristic 

No 94 ‘Cathedral, &c , Abbeville/ W. N. 
Hardwick. The view is that from the 


Somme, wheie we see the cathcdml toweling 
above the old houses 

No 95 ‘ The Seimon/ T Roberts Rafhei 
the congiegation 1 two village child) en, one a 
gul, keeping hei&elf awake by an eflint, the 
othn, a hoy, is sound asleep — n hard comment 
on the sci moil of a country vicai Both aie 
well diawn and skilfully painted 

No 100 e An altmioon m Autumn/ II 
Shirley, This wc notice as a piece of biil- 
liant improvisation — a commmglmg of much 
familiar maienal The cHcci, toims, and dis- 
positions local! Tuiuci too vividly to mind 
In this theue is a bad sense as well as a good 
one 

No 102 ‘ The Way across the Rim, Noi tli 
Wales/ II J Roddingion A composition 
of mountain and lake scenes, of a dim act ei 
sinulai to that which this aitist frequently 
pamts 

No 105 ‘Poitidit of Miss Lucas/ John 
Lucas The figuie is giaccful, but geneially 
too low in tone and deficient ot foiee, the 
featuies, howevei, aie animated and agreeable 
m expicssion 

No 313 ‘A Squall/ G A IIoliles This 
picture stiikes the eye fiom the bioad foxme&a 
ot its flesh tmt There aie two figures, a 
muse, and a little boy who is " squalling” under 
the mlhction of soap and water The flesh 
surfaces aie finished with a tianspaient glaze, 
leaving the complexions of the child and his 
muse too much alike 

No Ilf ‘ The Happy Bays of Anne Bolcyn/ 
I) Pasmore As her happiest days weic 
those she passed at Hevei Castle, vve may 
suppose this interim to be a room under her 
fathers loof The pictuie looks somewhat 
law, it has not the antique appcaiance which 
this aitist can give. 

No 119 ‘Near Brendow, Noith Devon/ 
Mrs, Muller A close study of tiees, appa- 
lently elaboiated on the spot with caielul 
attention to natui al tmt 

No 120 * ,f 4 * «T Noble The sub- 
ject of this woik, to winch no title is given m 
the catalogue, is an incident that occurred 
while the Eiench artist, Laloui, was painting a 
poitiftit of Madame Pompadour at Versailles 
The painter stipulated that he should be fiee j 
fiom the intrusion of visitors , but this condi- 
tion was infringed by the entrance of Louis XV , 
whereon Laloui lesumcs his wig and leaves 
the room The subject is somewhat fai fetched, 
and is one of that kind that does not lead 
easily 

No 125 * A Surrey Cornfield/ VicatCole 
T he entire tone ol this picture is distinctly 
English, but especially the face of the country, 
with its green valleys and wooded uplands, 
and, more potent tlmn all in impressing the 
eye and the sense, the golden wealth of its 
foreground harvest field Whatever of manner 
that exists m the pictuie is the exertion ot an 
earnest following of nature, for it is sufficiently 
clear that the pictiue has been painted veiy 
closely m mutation of the given locality 

No 126 ‘Pilgrimage to the Holy Shrine of 
Tornjos, near* Seville/ P. Vtllaaiil. A large 
composition, showing a festive procession con- 
sisting of ears drawn by oxen, and attended by 
curvetting horses beaming holiday cavaliers, 
The style and appointments^ we willingly ac- 
cept as frnflilessi foi the painter must be an 
authority in such things; but the whole wants 
foiee and actuality. 

No 134, ‘ Cattle*— Evening/ G Cole, In 
this picture there is a bead ot a bull, realised 
to the life. An equally successful study occurs 
in No 103, ‘Interior, with Welsh Cuttle/ a 
large picture, containing a bull, a cow, and some j 
sheep 

No. 152, £ On the Coast, South Wales/ J 
Svek. The subject is a wreck, which is ap- 
parently a bark, cast all but dry, in a channel 


so naaow that it is difficult to understand how 
bhe gets theie. It is lathei a laige pictuie, of 
winch the cncimrstauces aie pointedly detailed, 
and in pci feet hai mony The aim of the paintei 
seems principally to have been keadth and 
fn nines s 

No 172 ‘ Summei/ ,3 J Hill A group 
of hvo rustic fiqiues, composed of a gnl cany- 
mg a sleeping child al hci back They me 
agreeably mellow m colour The allusion to 
summer is a basket oi lloweis earned by the 
foimei 

No 170 ‘Dosepha, a Spanish gipsy of the 
Cues! a oi the Aihamlna/ E Y Huiilstone 
T his picime has something m it that reminds 
us ot Munllo, and that is saying much in 
lespect of nitionality The figuie is a small 
life size, with a led seaif tin own across the 
peison, an anangement stnetly in aceoi dance 
with the (fitanesqi'e love oi gay colouis 

No 382 ‘Cornelian Bay, near Scaiboiougli/ 

A Clint Beie is much lefined feeling m 
the painting oi distances, the line of coast 
tei inmates in a misty headland, m contem- 
plating winch eoloiu is entnely overlooked m 
the superior pietenaions of the atmospheric 
expression The level of the beach and the 
water, and the description of space, are ex- 
tremely failhiu! 

No 186 ‘ Burnham Beeches, Earnham/ 

Miss C Naswitie A small pictuie caieftilly 
detailed, executed with somewhat of the feeling 
of the gifted fathei of the aitist, but yet oi 
corn &e far below his staudaid The work wants 
the Imimomous coIoul and cohesion of those of 
Paincx Nasmyth 

No, 193 ‘Salmon and Tiout/ H L Rqlee 
O nly one of the former, but sevcial of the 
lattei, all worked out to a suipa&smg imitation 
of the reality 

No 398 ‘Soaiboiough Castle/ W Met- 
CAisTE, Scarborough Castle is a good subject 
from many points of view, but it does not 
appear m this pictiue, which has been painted 
| much m the feeling of the Dutch masters— 
effect at any puce 

No 207 v * 1 f C Baxter In tile place 
of a title to this picture theie is a quotation 
from the verse of Tom Moore It is a small 
life-sized study of a country girl — head and bust 
only — the face executed with that softness, and 
coloured with that sunny mellowness, which con- 
stitute the great merit of Mr, Baxtei’s works, 
t No 217 ‘Her Maje&lyks Samtoiy Commis- 
sioner Extraordinary, 5 H II. Emwliison, An 
unioitunnte example of that class of com- 
position that has nothing to say foi itself. 
Without the title, the action and purpose of 
the figures were uttcily unintelligible The 
commissioner and his following appear to be 
noting dovui for a summons the proprietor of 
an over-populated lodging-house, in a back 
alley of a country town, — and there is much 
cm c fill painting wasted m this profitless account 
Verily the range of eccentricity in subject- 
matter has no limit 

No 225. ‘Evening, Coast of Sussex/ A. 
Clint It would be difficult without some 
poetic leaven to make a picture out of tins 
material; hut we do not look at i !ig local features, 
winch are bald enough it is the sun partially 
obscured by clouds, and the corresponding 
effect, wheiem lies the gi&t, 

No 234, ‘Breaking Clods/ H. Webkes, Tun. 
A gioup of thiee well-conditioned draught 
horses, drawing a spiked roller; the substance 
and movement of the animals are forcibly given. . 

No 239, ‘ Spanish Picarones— the scene one 
of the towers and the fosse of the Alhambra, 
the spot on which issued Bofibdil El Chico to 
avoid the shame of passing through the town ’ 
on the fall of Granada/ E, Y, Eurlstone. 
These Picarones arc three boys, the offscourings 
of the decent society of Granada, 

u Whose homo is nnmhftr nowhere,* 1 
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and we see m them tlic same conformation of 
fcatuie that Munllo so often painted , we can- 
not theiefoic but accept them as stuctly faithful 
examples of that portion of the floating popu- 
lation of a Spanish city who pass then lives 
night and day in the sticets 
No 2 iO ' Lc Bacchante/ Tiilodor Jansen 
The only piece of rampant mythology we see 
in the collection The aitist has bestowed 
gicat lahorn on if, yet it has many shoit- 
comings, principally the heads seem to have 
been painted fiom giave antique busts, so 
utterly aie they wanting m expression They 
aie two life-sized laches, flora whom take away 
the Bacchanalian piopeities and they might bo 
saints 01 mail yis 

No. 244 'Conflicting accounts of the En- 
gagement, 3 IT J Bidding Tliete is moic 
piofitable nan ail vc m tins composition than m 
any pioduction we evci saw exhibited under 
this name It shows a numbei of Gieenwich 
pensioners disputing about the mannei m which 
the Ihench and English fleets commenced the 
Battle of Tiafalgar, The point of the stoiy is 
toletably clear, out it would have been moie 
so had the old salts chalked the ships on the 
pavement, instead of representing them by 
pieces of papei on the glass 

No. 255. ' Among the Thistles, 5 T Worsey 
As a weed pictuie this is ically a gem, hut the 
artist is not a mastei at painting a glimpse of 
distance The subject is a thistle, on which is 
clusteied a tuo of goldfinches. The leaves in 
colour are metallic, but the foi ms and execution 
aie peifeot 

No 2G1 ' Scene on the Brecon and Ncwpoit 
Canal, 3 J. Tennant Brom the neatest site 
an extensive view opens ovei a most picturesque 
conntiv The canal turns off to the light, and 
it is here perhaps some hundicds of feet above 
the plain below, and again far above that urns 
a lailroad for the miners, but tins does not 
appeal in the picture. 

No 202 'Em the King of the Castle/ 
W, J. Webbe The title is supposed to be 
the utteiance of one of a numcious company of 
lambs, some of winch m obedience to then* 
instincts have ascended a poition of an earthen 
dyke, wkeie they oveilook then fellows The 
animals aie successfully descubed, even to the 
movement of then tails There is much caiefui 
painting, hut the background does not suppoit 
the neaiesfc portions 

N q 207. ' A Tiout Stream in the Highlands/ 
J. Stewart t Harmonious and natural m 
colour* tlieie is not much of it, but it is a 
speaking memento of Highland seemuy 

No. 270 ' A Biown Study/ J. D ¥bg- 
held, The subject is a nook m a pamtei 3 s 
studio, on the wail of which aie displayed the 
thousand and one inutilities which collect m 
every dusty sanctum in a com sc of yems 

No. 278 ' A Beep over Suiicy/ ll, J Bod- 
iungton This pictuie is aibitranly divided 
into dark and light, Tile latter comprehends 
the distances, m the working of which there is 
a much fiesher tone than in anything Mr Bod- 
dington 1ms of late exhibited. Ear below the 
eye lies a grassy plain, which is skilfully spiead 
out to the misty distance, 

No. 2&6 ' A Prayer for the Absent One, 3 
Miss Brqwnlqw, The prayer is offered up by 
a French peasant gill, who kneels on her pne~ 
dtin * so firmly painted as to be even masculine 
in manner 

No 290. 'The Woodcutters Daughters/ 
L Henzeij, This is a blight picture— bright 
from the well arranged opposition of the figures 
with the giound plot to the sky It shows two 
girls, grouped with the huge bole of a felled 
tree. 

No. 294* 'Vespers/ H, Holyoakb, A 
female head in profile, full of elegant sentiment, 
but not well supported by ilia draper y 

No 314 ' Griselda at the Wei)/ G-, A. 


Storey This is not Gnselda either m elia- 
laclei oi in cucumstance Tt is a study, in 
the feel mg of the German school, of a gnl with 
a watei pitehei , curious in its maiked diftci- 
ence fiom everything aiound it, but never- 
theless mentonously pieeise in di awing and 
painting The face is youthful and unsenti- 
mental, 

No 31 9 c Christ and the Woman of Canaan/ 
C Bolt A study for a larger pictuie It is 
lefieshmg to see anything like an earnest essay 
nr ichgious ait, aecoidrag to the canons of those 
shadowy people called “old masters 33 But 
the composition of this woik lemmcls us of 
otkeis, to its disadvantage It is felt, howevei, 
that it will paint laige, because it looks like a 
large picture l educed The woman at the feet 
of our Lord is the foible of the composition. 
Hei diapeiy seems to have been entnely over- 
looked, aud the Saviour appears cramped be- 
tween the two lines of the wall The back- 
ground figures are simple and effective— then 
value by enlargement will be much enhanced, 
hut the* defects we mention will then become 
more conspicuous 

No 824 'The Pet of the Village/ W 
Hemsley. This pet is a little gnl, opening a 
wicket foi you to pass through This small 
figure is painted with that land of fhmness 
which always shows that an aitist knows well 
what he is about 

No 325 'Children and Babbits/ A Pnovis 
In the life that he gives to Ins caiefully woiked 
mtenois, tins aitist is gene) ally happy The 
eotfage home, with its multifanous gamituie, 
is the protiue Although the coloui is not 
that of the place descubed, yet it is a specious 
adaptation that does not tell talcs 

No. 326 ‘His Mammy's Giave, 3 T Ro- 
berts A study of a village child, sitting on 
the gnass contemplating the humble stone on 
which we aie to suppose is giaven the record 
of Ins paient’s decease, The newly-made 
pave, fhe band of crape on Ins hat, and the 
little fellow's saddened look, declare at once 
his beieavement 

No 334 * East day m the Convent/ G D 
Leslie The proposition is lllustiated by a 
solitary nun sitting fishing m the convent 
moat Such an allusion to the fast-day is so 
giotesque as to look veiy like caiicatuie, even 
insomuch that the idea suggested by the title 
is, that the lonely lady is fishing foi her refec- 
tion, and the slightness of kei tackle suggests 
only minnows or tittlebats 

No 340 'A Fisheiman’s Cottage on the 
Medway, EocbcsSter/ W. E Bates We have 
here a view of the old bridge, and the cottage 
is, we believe, the same that has been made 
historic by Callcott, Wilkie, Collins, Prout, 
Muller, and an t entire catalogue of celebrities, 
but it is now in a state of rapid dissolution, 
and must soon disappear, m obedience to the 
utilizing spirit of the time 

No 343 ( Chuich of St, Germam, Auxene, 
fiom the river/ J D Barnett We are hero 
on the Yonne, looking to the cathedral over 
the near houses. The mannei of the picture 
is fresh and free, Idee that of some water-colour 
drawings of fifty years ago 

No. 359 * * * A. J, Woolmer 

“ Where perhaps some Beauty hes, 

The oynosme of nelghboming- e yes, ” 

There is so much that is good m this picture, 
that wc wish it were more equal It shows a 
lady reclining in a gorgeous boudoir, of the 
radojiniliou of which nothing need be sard, but 
it will be felt that the costume does not con- 
tain substance, 

No, 394 'A tributary of the Esk, near 
Whitby/ T. Banks. There are points m this 
study which speak of perseverance and enter- 
prise. The water and all the immediate inci- 
dents are very conscientiously brought for- 
ward, 1 but the trees are weak. 


No 403 ~ 5 r H Newell 

My peace is gone, 

My heart is hoavy " 

These words of Eaust 3 s Marguerite aie in 
nowise applicable to this figuic — simply a 
countiy gnl m deep thought, sitting by hei 
wheel The relief and substance of the study 
arc unobjectionable, but the painter is unjust 
to himself m proposing it as a conception of 
Maiguento 

No 105 'Eloweis/ Mis Bimlr An effec- 
tive disposition, very powerful m colour 
No 434 'Girl Sewing/ E. J Cobbett 
She is seated at hei .cottage casement, a pre- 
possessing example of 1 us tic beauty , but there 
would have been mote presence and substance 
in the figme had the canvas been less There 
is space to spaic It is one of the most plea- 
sant studies the aitist has of late produced 
No 436 ‘A Music Lesson/ G Wells 
The figures, of winch tlieie aie three, aie cos- 
tumpd m fancy scenic attire The muesli o is 
on the right of tlio picture, and the two pupils, 
laches, aie seated togcthei, forming a group 
which we think it will be felt is mjuied by the 
piesence of the fluid figme. The two figures 
aie really well painted, and would be improved 
weie the piofessor absent 
No 459 ' Eubens presenting Ins pictuie of 
Peace and War to Cliailcs 1 / A Jerome 
The composition has been suggested by Bu- 
chanan’s “Memoirs of Painting/ 3 m which it 
is sard that the ical object of Eubens 3 mission 
to England was of a diplomatic character, but 
this he coveied by the exeicise of lus profes- 
sion, until cneumstances i cutler ed explanations 
expedient The picture was painted to illus- 
trate the honors of war, and to assist the 
arntei in his task of arranging the differences 
etween England and Spam In the work 
before us Eubens is showing the picture to the 
king, but the points want ioico and piecision 
As far as can be seen, too much has been done 
without models 

No 462 ' Desdemona/ C Baxter BLoad 
and beautiful in colour She is listening to 
Othello 

No 4C3 c Ophelia/ T F. Dicksee 

“ lie is dt id and gone, lady, 

He is dead and gone ” 

A study of the head only — mad, quoad the hau 
and also the flowers 'The face is charming, 
quite dull ail enough, but all the hires want 
softening 

Other works meriting mention aie No, 46S, 
c Counting her Chickens befoie they are 
hatched/ C. S Ltdderdalp , No 4S4, 'Apiil 
m Wales/ C. L Copeard , No 491, Autumn/ 
VrcAT Cole, No 495, f A Flower Gnl from 
Vierlanden, near Harabuig/ P. Levin, No. 
496, 'Sheep and Lambs/ G* W PIorlor , 
No, 506, ' Coiner of a Market-place, Brittany/ 
J T Hixon ; No. 514, 'The Approach of an 
Enemy/ J, T\ Plele; No 518, 'An Tutorial/ 
H Newell, No 521, 'The light of other 
days/ J T Lucas ; No 522, 'On the Llugwy, 
North Wales/ A Cooper; and others by H, 
Weekes, fun., W W Gosling, J J Wilson, 
A H Totjrrier, W IIolyoake, G. Goldie 
and II. W. Bremer, W Gill, W Bromley, 
T Earl, G Cole, J. Noble, P Cowie, J B, 
Surgey, W. S P Henderson, J IX Wing- 
held, &c. 

Among the water-eoloui drawings there are 
No. 657, 'The Flower Girl/ J. A Fitzgerald; 
No. 659, 'Lelant Feiry-house, Cornwall/ G. 
Wolee, No 666, 'Wild Duck and Wood 
Pigeon/ W Hueejeld, No. 667, 'The Yak 
ley of the Bee, near Bailafer/ W. J, Ferguson : 
No. 703, ' The Gaoler’s Daughter/ A, Martin: 
No 735, 'A Member of the Village Band/ J. 
Gamrbell, Jun., No. 748, 'The Veiled Beauty/ 
L. Gratia; ' A Cloud iu the East/ W, L Allen * 
No 758, 'Home from the Derby/ 3L W, 
Chapman, & c. 
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RAMBLES OE AN ARCH2E0L0GISI’ 

\WOXG 

OLD BOOKS AND IN OLD LILAC ES 

BY r W FA 111 IIOLT, V & \ 

ILvur III 

Applicability is the most usclul (hnraotemtic of 
the style populailv known as the Rena^sutiCP , it is 
confined to no one blanch of Ait, but is capable of 
extension to all, fioin the $ost delicate uoik of the 
jewellei to the boldest sci oil 01 nament adopted by 
the sculptoi m wood 01 stone The Loggic of the 
Vatican is the best onginal example ot the st> lc ns 
perfected by Uaffuelle and his stholais, and applied 
to w all-pam ting It was a hee lendcnng ot the 
antique fresco ornament then just discoveud m the 
Baths of Fetus, wlieic extensive excavations weic 



uudui taken in 150G, nudei the supciiutciidcnce of 
the Papal authorities Thu elassu tonus weie 
‘‘beveier” than those in use by the aitists who 
lesuscitated the style, and weie somewhat overlaid 
with onmmtnl The details ot Itaflaelle’s own woiL 
will not alvvajs conquer udveise eiitieisrn, inasmuch 
as theie me heteiogeneous featuies introduced oeca- 
siunally, which aie not visible m the purer 3tyle of 
antiquity As the fashion foi this decoration tra- 
velled noithwaid, it increased iu fieedom Aom 
classic mle, and more completely descived the term 
"grotesque,” which it occasionally received, a tern 
denved horn the “giotle,” 01 undergiound looms 
of the aunent baths, and which we now use chiefly j 
in the sense of a huhnous composition Such com- 



positions weie not uu frequent on the walh of Greek 
and Homan buddings ; and the German and Flemish 
artists, with a nationally ebaraetehstic Igve of whim- 
sical design, occasionally 1 an not nunvention, having 
no rule beyond individual capuce This unfortunate 
position offer mg too great a licence to mere Whim- 
sicality, was felt in ancient as well as m modem 
times* Pliny objected, on the grounds of false or 
mcongi uons taste, to the aiabcsques of Pompen, 
though they appi cached neaiei to the Greek model, 
and Vitruvius, with that purity of taste 1 winch was 
Ins giand characteristic, endorsed the opiuion, and 
enforced it in his teaching AVe aie often m euor 
when we blmdly admfre, or unhesitatingly adopt, 
the works of the ancients as perfection, In Athens 
and Home m pqst time, as m Pans and London at 


piesent, we may meet with instances of bad taste, 
foi vulganly belongs to no age or station, and may 
be visible iu the costly dicoiation of a nch mansion, 
whose ownei is uneducated in Art, and insists ou 
having only what he compichcnds 

lhe decadence of the Lett ei -class Renaissance 
deatgr was a nattnal conseqmnce of the licence 
its features might assume, and in the piogirss of 
the si vtcenlh century it became thoioughly vitiated 
lhe ti oul ilcs which distracted Em ope iu the latn 
pait ot that century, and which led to the devaa- 
tntmg wais and levolntious of the eailnu pait of the 
loll owing one, completed the debasement of Ait- 
w m km an ship Louis \IV had tlie gloiy, such as 


it was, of its lesiucitation , but Ins taste was 
meiely that of an ovei -wealthy display, which not 
unfieqnentlv lapses into positive vulgaiisms The 
sty lc known distinctively by the name of tins 
monau h — with all its heteiogeneous elements, its 
sciolls of the most obtiusive toim, fixed to orna- 
ment having no piopci cohesion, and ovu laid with 
festoons of iloweis and fruit — is moic lemmlable foi 
the oppressive ostentation which was the thaiae- 
lenstic of the monaich and Ins age, than foi good 
taste oi ieal elegance What a veiy little exagge- 
mtion could make of this style may be seen in the 
pioductions of the cia of his succcssoi, and which 
the Italians sturmati/ed by the term j<?£wy> 



The examples of Rumissauee design in oni piesent 
pages exhibit a fair nveiage of its applicability The 
pendent ornament with which the lines commences, 
includes details adopted b) jeweller* 'fhe shuld 
below it, with the satned rnonogiam, is such as 
dppcaied in wood panelling The handle at the 
top of the page exhibits as much freedom of design 
as the style could admit, it is quaint and peculiai, 
hut not without elegance m the mode of bunging 
the classic dolphin within the scope of the com- 
pout ion 

The distinctive featuies of the style mny be 
nioie leadily compiehended by contiasling it with 
a fcw r specimens of the so-called ‘‘Gothic style/* | 
a style which possesses the stiongest original I 
featuies, and one which will yield to none m peeu 


this peculiai ity is veij obscivable, oiu specimen 
is selected from the church at ltottweil, in the 
Black Fmcst, wlucli bears the date ot 13 JO The 

Fiench panel beside it is a favourable example of 
the flambovant style, which gave fieedom to the 
medieval rigidity of the Gothic, and paved the way 
for the icady adoption of the style of Fiancis I , 
which waB based on that of the Italians 
The first and the fifth cut on out second page 
display one peeulmnty m this noithein adaptation — 
the introduction of busts, in high iclict, in centinl 
medallions It is sometimes intioduccd so un- 
sciiipulouriy in the carved panelling of Elizabethan 
maiibimis, that it has almost the effect of a iow 
of wooden dolls peeping tlnougU shutteis The 
Jaltet of the tivo examples may bo received as one 



liar beauty and applicability At the foot of otir 
page we give tivo examples, the one German the 
other French, they are both wood panel, filled with 
tracery which beats the distinctive ohar&cfcenstics 
of the two schools. The German (to the left) is 
remarkable for the sudden termination of its flow- 
ing lines, which occasionally gives to the carving 
of the epoch an appearance of having been suddenly 
broken, or chopped effy iu parts* At Nuremberg 



of ilia host of its kind, exhibiting the utmost en- 
richment of which the style was generally capable, 
and as few heterogeneous features, though hero 
they are not entirely absent By way of usefuf 
contrast, wd place beside it a very pure specimen of 
a pahel pi Italian workmanship,, from a tomb , 
of thn . Sixteenth Cfthtury, in file church of the Ara 
OobH, at Uome, The flow of 3me here is exceed- 
ingly graceful $, the whqle Of the del ails are cha- 
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ineteiiscd bv a (library unknown to the aitists of 
Geimanv and i'landeis, the ton lies and volutin 
point uumistuheahly to the elastic ongin. of the 
"hole 

It was not natmal to the Roman people evei 
to foiget then gient Ait-woiU ol antiquity, the 
influmiro ot the "depmted spmts still "lulcd 
them fiom their inns,” us JByion tinthlully cx- 
picasesit The aitists of Giecee and Rome based 
then compositions oil thcunvaiving tiuthof nature, 
and though the bai baric iniud might beat sway foi 
awhile, it could not tuuinph but Ihiough lgnoi ance 
Rome is now the g'cat Ait-leachei only because it 
is the couser\atoi of its ancient lehts , and they 
have had tlien influence undimmished fiom the 
days of Raffaclle and Michael Angelo There aie 
nmny pleasing hits ot design in the antique city, 



that show the classic somee of lnspuatiou fiom 
which then mventois obtained them The boy and 
dolphins, fanning the pleasing domestic fountain we 
engiave on om iimd page, is an evident instance of 
the influence of antique taste The abundant supply 
of watei was the gmnd featuie ot the Rome of the 
Cicsms, as it still is ot the Rome of tho popes , 
and the libeiality with which every house is seived 
has iiequently induced the owneis of huge man- 
sions to decorate one cotriei of then extei nal walls 
with a fountain, at which all wayfaieis may be 
supplied. In a mesa of the lowcimost stoiy 
of one of the gieut pilaw which line the prin- 
cipal street of Rome, "the Coiso,” out second 
specimen is placed It lepresents a wmc-raci 
chant libei ally pouting fiom the bung-hole ol 



' lu$ band its inexhaustible contents. On great 
fistas in the olden time it was not unusual to 
make puhlie fountains run with wme fox an hour 
or two, and ( this may have occurred with (he 
1 one engi aved , it is u worh of the lattei part of the 
sixteenth century, when luxitiy i signed m Rome 
As a design it is ( exceedingly simple and appio- 
pjiate, reminding, by its quamtness, ot German 
lather thaw Jlaliuri design. The old Ten tome cities 
present mauy very striking Inventions of the kind i 
and the promoters and designers of the dunking 
fountains, which have became so popular in London 
, of lat^> may obtain good and useful hints from that 
quarter . 

Our street architecture lms shown recently a 
gteaterLrcedcfm of design, and range of stiidy* than 


was ever exhibited be foie We may owe this, in 
some degiee, to the excellent woiks on the domestic 
and palatial edifices of the Low Comitties, whnh 
have issued fiom the piess, and have vindicated the 
tine chaiaetei of the gieat raedueval buddeis 
Geimany-— taking the tenn foi the nation m its 


widest sense — can show in its antique dims a vast 
vanety of fancy in aichitcctme and its ornamental 
details Each cdy may be made a piofitable icsi- 
dem o foi the study of a v ouug architect , and the 
supenoi knowledge of the leading principles of 
medneval Ait, now exhibited in their adaptation of 



the stile to home events, is a deal pi oof that the 
fact has been felt and acted on The "infinite 
vanety” of the old decoratm is cveiyvvheie appa- 
lent, and the play he gave to lus invention Wl 
give as one instance the ornamental mouldings of 
the Chapel of St Nicholas, m the Cathedial of Ai\ , 
in this instance the ligidity of the lule winch 
enforces geometuc foun to the whole is softened 


by the mtioihn tion of the cable moulding to a 
puition thueof, with smgulaily good effect It is 
a u oi k executed itmlu the nde ot Aunaud cle 
TTesse, Aichbishup of Cologne, and Pi ovost of Ai\, 
piobubly about I -ISO 

The Gothic, theiefme, of the best eia, was bv no 
means the still and monotonous stile inngmed by 
those who only know its details by the lcmams 



ot om own ecclesiastical buildings, not that we 
infei them to be without much fieedom and beauty 
occasionally, ns m the Peicy shime at Beveilv 
Mmstei, ol the tomb of Aylinei de Valence, m 
Westmmstei Abbey But we have fevvei domestic 
buildings of ft floud Gothic style than me to be 
found abioad, and the aitists who designed foi that 
style delighted m new ideas It is even visible m 



the w'oiks of their painters and engiaveis thus 
the haeery over the dooiway m Duress punt of 
* The Crucifixion/ one of his aeries of tho life of the 
Virgin, while it confmms to the leading principle 
of architectural design, is composed of blanches and 
leaves which how “with a freedom belonging more to 
the painter than the architect. Similar instances 
abound in old pictures, , 

The foliation of German work was generally 
crisp and full of convolutions in its minoi , features. 


though the leading lines wcie boldly conceived 
We give an example fiom a panel carved m wood, 
m the cathedial of Stuttgaul, a woik of the middle 
of the fifteenth centuiy It is almost a ictuin to 
the old acanthus leaf, and so completes a cycle ot 
Pine Ait 

Brief as the leview has nciessanly been of the 
decoiativc arts adorning lite tluoiighoufc the ceu- 



Uuie«s which have passed m rapid succession be- 
fore u&, they have taught two great facts— the 
beauty of Ait as au adjunct to the most ordinary 
demands of domesticity, and the value of the study 
of the vaued arts of past ages as an addition t6 the 
requirements of our own, " Evei, changing, even 
new,” may be tho lesson deuved from the in- 
vestigation of any.' epoch. How much then may 
be obtained from a gcnei al review of all? tteroux 
d’Aaavmouefc deduced a histoiiy o,f .Art 1 from its 
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monuments, and men ol Uie present day have the 
advantage o( all that the w ox Id hu& piodueid bi ought 
easily, by aid of the burin and the punting -pi ess, 
to then owu fneaidcs IV e aie evidently lets 
ot urinal ni idea than oui anccstois, fiorn the asso- 
ciation of then Idioms with oui thought, buUt 
may yet livt m the hopeot seeing some new and 
peculiar featuic m the piogiess of modem dccoin- 
tnc ait obtained by letiospective glances at the 
past 

It is to the duty of thus learning fiom the past, 
we de&ue to dnect the attention of Mich of oui 
leailua as aie mtei euted m articles of this chss 
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Slavishly to copy, ui sjsluiutically to imitate, aie 
evils scarcely less iqn then sable than to neglect them 
ultogethei , "but fitipient study of the gient masteis 
m any ait is indispensable to those who would excel 
It is to the absence of Midi study we may tiace 
most of the defects of the Ihitisli wliz.UK Unhap- 
pily, he seldom eilhei examines, leads, oi thinks, 
geueiully lie ia content to work, like a lioisc in. a mill, 
pursuing the same monotonous iouikI, producing 
only that which has been pi minced before, without 
alteration, and without xmpiovemeiit Ilitlieito, 
indeed, oi at all events until witlnu the last ten oi 
fifteen yeais, tins defect could haullv have been 






net hou with the Depaitment ot Science dnd Art 
now number between seventy uud eighty, with rom- 
petent uiusleis and teachcra, and all the appliances 
of insti notion 

The South Kensington Museum is alone a mine 
of wealth Not only aie the ailizaus enabled to 
itsuifc to it fieely, but cveiy possible inducement is 
held out to them to do so, the supennlendents 
theie almost go into the highways to “ compel them 
In tome id M Theie is no palling of any sort oi 
land Hint may not be educated here , the masteis, 
as well as the workmen, of all tiades, may heio 
lecuve the education, ‘ fiee of duugc,” whuli no 
sum of money could have piocuicd for them twenty 
years ago Tgnoiauce, now-a-dav s, is, fheiefoie, 
totally without e\LUM‘ 


No doubt the seed that has been so extensively 
and abundantly planted is gi owing japidly up, m 
some places it lias borne Auit But even now the 
advantages at the command of all aie availed of 
only by the eompaiative few the pimincial schools 
nic still insufficient] v attended, and it is, alas 1 too 
tiue that the museum at South Kensington is le- 
gaidcd by the aiti/m moie as a pleasant lounge 
than a place lot impiessive and delibeiute study 
We look loin aid, hovvevei, with hope to the 
lntuie It is utteily impossible that the existing 
i ace of Ait-woikmcu, and then successor ‘‘using 
up,” can be ignoiaut as vveie their predecessors 
i It they use then e\es merely, and peimil then 
t minds to lemaiu blanks, they must linpiove There 
is no sliect in London now that will not teach them 
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something , every shop window contains a lesson , 
and it lequnes no veiy laige observation to peiccive 
advancement m eveiy class of British Ait-mann- 
factuic — not, certainly, so niaiked ns to produce 
content, but exhibiting ample pioof that we are 
piogiessmg iu the right dnectiou, and leading to 
the conclusion that at no veiy distant peiiod we 
shall not have to incur the repioach that our aiti- 
/ans me woise educated than those of Germany, 

J Bulgium, and Fianee. 

These remarks lesult fiom the luief insight we 


liave given m these pages into the rich volumes 
which the past has filled for the use of the present 
The books to which we have lesmled, and the places 
m which we have sought Ibi unties, aie open to 
moat of those who desire to examine them, and who 
I will find an expenditiue of time and laboiu to any 
amount, be it laige oi small, pioduce an extent of 
remuneration ot which the seaichei will have no 
idea until he begins to gather m the profit he has 
made 

We had intended to supply a hsl of hooks, to he 
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uiged against him as an offence. Ilia employers j 
did not iccjuire advancement, seldom encouraged i 
intelligent "ft oi Kmen, and rather piefeired the mere j 
animal who was content to do uo mote than his 
fathers bad done, and who looked upou Hew inven- 
tions as costly whims, or expensive absurdities 
Theie were exceptions— glorious exceptions, but 
the rule was, undoubtedly, as we have stated. 

This deploiable disadvantage exists uo longer j m 
neaily every town ot the kingdom, of any si/e, there 
is some ixislituluHV where knowledge may he ob- 
tained readily and cheaply* The societies in con- 
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obtained cither at tile British Museum of the eert.ua restrictions, to take sketches of engravings 
Museum at South Kensington, to which we desuo or drawings, and from objects evhshited j aids to do 
to direct the attention, of our Ait-p reducers and this readily prdseftt themselves. ( 

A rt-woxkmen s' but thus to occupy ^pace is needless, .Books, however, alio aid ue regarded only as 
The requisite nifounatiou can, bo easily procured- auxiliaries , They will supply m. abundance tnatnial 
any of the aunei in ten dents, at either place, will foil suggestion pr adaptation? although, as we have 
ahtdly direct the searcher, on receiving information already twftpfffed* ‘‘’slavishly to copy, or systematic 
as to his wanfs- Moreover, it is permitted, uhrtor cally to imitate/’ are evils to ho avoided 
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1 To the Editor of ** The Abt-Jourxal ” 

B IU TISII SC UUTtJBE 

Snt,— If; is now stale talk m the studios that 
endear uuis aie being made to gi\e Baron. Maio- 
chetti a commission foi a statue of JSd waul the 
Black Pnnct, the site for which it is pioposed, like 
that of the Baton’s Itiohaid, shall be the Palace- 
yard at Westminster Should the Baton’s admueis 
and Biippoiteis cany out then design, we shall 
then owe to his labouis anothei plastic subject of 
mpoitant historical inteiest, foi, in addition to the 
lUchaid, Baion Marochetti has e\ecuted othei 
wenks of a stnotly national rhAiactei 
In this employment of the foieign sculptoi, moio 
especially m the execution of publu woiks and 
monuments lllustmtive of his country's histoiy, 
John Bull pm sues a comse the opposite of his con- 
tinental neighbours — France, Italy, and Germany — 
as well as his transatlantic cousin, Jonathan, the 
statue of Washington by Chant icy, which is an ev- 
ception in the lattei case, having been executed 
before the Bepubliohad produced an} naLivesculptoi 
Now, whether oi not tins auses fiom a nariow 
spun of nationalism on the pait of othei countries, 
1 think it indisputable that it is a practice at once 
wise and patuotic, and one which by bestowing 
upon native Ait exolusne mutuio and suppoit, is 
a most essential aid to its giowtli and vitality, It 
will of touise bo uiged byq those who advocate the 
employment of foieign chisels, that this disiegaid 
! by John Bull alone of so salutaiy a custom, is due 
' to a deaith of indigenous genius , or, what is nioie 

j to tho point m tho present case, to aupenoi aitistio 

power on the pait of Baion Maioohetti 
We have an cas} means ot testing tho value of 
! this assertion, by bnefiy com pm mg those woiks of 
| a national character executed by the Union , with the 
best of those of the same class, by oui native aitiste 
In addition to the ltichard, tho Baton's othei pio- 
ductions illustiatise ot oui national lnstoiy, consist 
of— a Statue of Her Majesty at Glasgow, anothei of 
the Duke of Wellington at Leeds, anothei of Loid 
Cine at Shiewsbuiy, and the mcmotiul monument 
commemoi alive of oui Cumcan campaign Now I 
would ask all who rememboi Foley's noble e ques- 
tion statue of Lord ILudinge, if tho ltichard, 
which the Baion's eulogists legaid as his ehej- 
tVo, ime } wilt beai companson with it 3 If eveiy 
intelligent and unbiassed Ait-cntic may not entneh 
agt ee with me, that llioh aid’s pose, spite of its general 
picturesqueness, is rmdodinniatic and affected, com- 
pared with the <alm heimo beating of the soldici 
of Moodkee and Aliwfll, I am quite satisfied it will 
be admitted, that m point of unconventional and 
vigorous conception, nud exquisitely truthful execu- 
tion, and m eveiy other excellence, Mr Foley’s 
horse is immeasurably superior to the Baion’s tia- 
vesty of a w at -charger, with its galvanised hind 
quartern and impossible legs If an y thing were 
wanting to confirm this verdict, it is supplied by the 
fact that a Bub3cuption is now going on, chiefly 
supported by our most distinguished mtista, the 
object of which w to give a commission to Mr, Foley 
to execute a duplicate of his tine woik foi this 
country, the original having been sent to Calcutta 
Again, I ask any competent authority in Art-know- 
ledge, if the Baton’s statue of Her Majesty at Glas- 
gow, the Duke of ’Wellington's at Leech, and of 
Lout Clive, possess meufc which will entitle them 
lo rank with Mac Lowell’s Lord Chatham, Beli’s 
Falkland, and Foley’s Hampden and Selden, all of 
which are m St' Stephen’s JIh. 11, in the House of 
Commons, Lastly, I ask all who lemember the 
Baion’ s Crimean Memorial, with its paucity of in- 
vention and soiry mediocrity, if they would pay 
om* Gibson the bad compliment of computing it 
with the Jnttei’a fine group in the House of Loids, 
representing Her Majesty supported by Clemency 
find J imtioe,— ♦somewhat unequal, though it may be, 
in point of execution* 

1 % think there can be little doubt that the my 
piavaienfc opinion as to the rncampMenoy of our 
native sculptors, has arisen from the execrable 
oafiue of most of our street statues, which, with 
one or two honourable exceptions, are unfortunately 
so many petrified scaieciows, that render a walk 
- through our London thoroughfares somewhat like a 
journey amici the hideous idoLshnnes that abound 
in the ruined cities of Central Amenoa* Although 
it might be easily shown that this fact could be 
traced to government, and private ignmaneq and 
jobbing, in failing to employ the best men m the 
( woik of street decoration, the circumstance has done 
' more cruel wrong to the deriving British sculptor 
, than can w qit be imagined, 4mongsfe th'C names of 
. ’ those native sculp to? s whose woiks I have instanced, 

, we do not find one ^vho is anawerablp foi\ any of the 


enoi unties that disfiguieoui metropolitan highways 
Yet, ignoring this cn cum stance, and also then un- 
doubted and proved excellence, we blindly visit the 
mistakes of all then incapable biethien on then 
heads, and ungeneiously include them m one 
sweeping vote oi censure and ostracism 

The list of deseivedlj eminent native sculptois 
given above, might easily he augmented bj othei s 
of undoubted ment and abilitv , spite of then having 
committed failures in then ait If, how evei, ex- 
ception is to bo taken to them because of then 
occasional want of sbecess m then craft, I would 
ask if Baion Maiochetti, whom it is thus sought to 
elevate above them all, has escaped the perpetration 
oi Ait solecism 3 Some eight yeais since tho ad- 
mu ei a of the late Su liobeit Peel gave the Baion a 
commission ioi a statue oi him llaung seen it I 
am bound to say, that whethei actuated or not bj a 
tender legaid foi the memory oi the defunct states- 
man, oi detened b) the feai of lexmg lus ghost, 
those entrusted with the responsibility of its election 
have shown great judgment in not giving publicity 
to such a po&thumoub libtl on the eminent baionet 

In making the above obseivations I have neithei 
been actuated by anj peisonal motive against Baton 
Maiochetti, noi bj an intei csted desue to advocate 
the claims of any parliculnt Biitish SLUlptoi 
Believing, as I honestly do, that the best of our 
natne sculptois ate fully equal to an} requirements, 
and also believing that a dispassionate comparative 
analysis of then productions with those oi Baion 
Maiochetti will substantiate then daims to be 
regal ded as the possessor of aitistic excellence 
aupeuoi to his, I am induced to hope a sense of 
justice fowaid the British sculptoi, as well as a 
jealous icgard foi the mteiests of national Art, will 
make those who aie the depositanes of its pation- 
age pause, eie, disiegarding the judicious example 
of other cmlized countries, they encourage so dun- 
geious a piecedent as a senseless innovation of its 
domains by the foreigner. 

An Enolishman 

[This Is not the fiist communication by many which, 
either oi all v oi written, lias been conveyed to us on the 
subject ol oui conespondent's lettci A Vo have nc\ci 
been nmong those who have laisctl a senseless, though, 
pmbips, a well-meant outcry against the employment ot 
Baion Maiochetti, or any othei toieigner, on public Ait- 
works In this cnuntiy, but wo havo e\ei advucvted, nud 
always shall advocate, the pilnoiple ot ^electing om own 
cmintiymen in pitfuenct to othois, when they are known 
to be competent to the task they aie called on to peifoim 
—Do A /] 


SOtmr KENSINGTON MUaLUM, 

Sm,— “Allow mo to suggest a few objections to the 
proposition contained m tho last Nurnbei of the 
Ait-Journal, fui introducing Oi.il Illustration oi 
the IMtent Machinery in the South Kensington 
Museum In the fiist place, I conclude that an 
entire explanation of the whole of the patents 
would, in order to be satisfactory to the class of 
visitors most mtevested m this department, be a 
hiboin of no small impoitanee and difficulty, and 
one wluoli, if efleeted rn un inaccurate oi hunied 
manner, would onl} be likely to mislead, and to be 
ettthtod clearly and concisely— which seldom occurs 
in similar instances-— would involve talent, time, 
and expense, and I presume could not be gone 
tin on gh moie than twice a day at the outside 
This would exoludo the benefit to be deuved fiom 
it, Aom those who could not select then own time , 
and, oven then, those who reqiuied information 
upon any paiticular patent, would be tediously 
kept waning till the desmption of tho others was 
waded through* If the lectuies weio curtailed, 
and meiely the general and not the particular 
details were explained, the same lesuU as that of a 
descriptive catalogue would be obtained, atagieatei 
expense to the committee, and lees advantage to 
tho public In the second place, this method of 
iusfciucUon would tend to lower the character of the 
class visiting this department, and to exclude that 
part of j[t who deem it deiogatoiy to thou dignity 
to be tied to the apion-stnng of a common lectuier. 
It is impossible to deity this pride whioh in leality 
does exist in the bean of the moie intelligent, and 
the contempt which it engender for thi a method of 
instruction would soon become stamped upon the 
institution itself, nnd which, fiom the high position 
of a national Museum, would be at ones reduced to 
the class of a “ Pol} technic ” I would therefore 
advocate a descriptive catalogue of moderate price, 
mther than “ Leotures,” as calculated to give 
gi eater satisfaction and moie permanent know- 
ledge, and excluding therefrom a less number of 
persons from want of money than the latter would 
horn want of time, 

i B, , 


THE TUllNEH GALLERY 

SNOW SI OHM 
Engraved by R Biamhud 

Or the foui seasons wmtei is that which ihepamtei 
most commonly declines to lqnescnt on lus canvas 
A mmky atmosphere, a dull leaden sky, oi even a 
biighl but cold one, leafless tices, and dingy herbage, 
aie not inviting mateimls foi a subject, and \et, we 
know many hue pictuus of wmtu scenes, both bv 
Bnlish mid foieign ai Lists — some of the old Dutch 
pamteis wile famous foi them — landscapes white 
with new fallen snow, glit tiling like a sea of dm 
monds, m the (old, dear sunshine In all these 
instances, however, the enow is "at lest,” it lies 
thick and soft on hedge low and loof, it coveis tlie 
meadows, it hides from the tiavellu’s eye tlie path- 
way he would follow "VVe have no lecoHcction of 
any pitluu, by an aitist ot imputation, in whicli 
snow is lepiesenlcd "in action,” so to speak, except 
that lime engraved, whciem Tuinu, whose gumi 3 
aspued to copy natme in all hci vanous moods and 
phases, howevei difficult to deal with, has had the 
boldness to meet hei m one of those scenes w'hich 
would put even his powers to the scvuebl test 

The ‘Snow-storin' w as painted, and exhibited at the 
Academy, m 1842, in the catalogue it boie the title 
ot ‘Snow-stoim Steamboat off a Ilaiboiu’s Mouth 
making Signals, in Shallow AYatc?*, and going by the 
Lead,' atulwc also learn, fiom the same authority, 
that the painter "was m the stoim the night the 
Ai the name of the steamer - leit Hanvich 
Thus thcie is evidence that the woik is not a meie 
artist's idea, but to a certain extent, at least, tlie 
lepicsentation of a icality, and its hath is con- 
in med by an anecdote mentioned by Mi Buskin, in 
the fomlh, and last, volume of "Modern Ikunteis " 
A gentleman, accompanied by a lady, w r aa passing 
tin o ugh a loom in which a numbei of Turners 
pictuus weic hung— wc belie\e it was m Tmnei’s 
own house j the lady’s attention w r as ari esterl by the 
‘Snow-storm' for so long a time that her companion 
had some difficulty in getting het away fiom it the 
icason assigned foi the unusual atti action was, that 
" she had been in such a st ene on the coast ot 1 Tol- 
land dm mg the wat ” When Turner heaid the 
story, he lemaikcd, " I did not paint it to be undei- 
slood, but I wished to show what such a scene was 
like I got the sailois to lash me to the mast to 
obseiveit, I w r as lushed foi foiu horns, and I did 
not expect to escape , but I felt hound to l ecoi d it if 1 
did Ettl no one had any busi m to hie Ike piclm e 5 ' 

And so the cntics of all kinds,, learned and un- 
learned, thought when it was exhibited, some of 
them desei ibed it as a mass of " soapsuds and white- 
wash ” Tnrnei, says All* Bus km, “was passing 
the evening ai my idthei's house, on the day this 
cntieism came out , and aftei dmiiei, sitting m his 
arm chair by the hie, I heard lum mutteihig low to 
himself, at intei vals, 1 Soapsuds and whitewash/ 
again, and again, and again At lust I went to him, 
asking why he minded what they said Then he 
buist out ‘Soapsuds and whitewash 1 AVliat would 
they have ? I wondti what they think the sea’s 
like? I wish they'd been m it 

It is thus, too oiten, that ignoiance sits in judg- 
ment on the woiks oi genius Thcie aie people who 
pass through life, without the oppoitunity ot seeing 
natme in many ol hei varied aspects, or who cannot 
see hei with true ejes even when she is spread out 
before them, nud yet they piesume to pi enounce 
sentence upon those whose wholo lifetime has been 
spent rn the diligent study of hei No wondei the 
great pmnlci was incensed at the verdict oi " soap- 
suds and whitewash ** 

V\e have nevei witnessed a scene like this, yet 
wc can imagine that Turner’s -representation r$ very 
near, if not quite, tiutli, M 1ml a war of turbulent 
elements is heie * The long sweep of waves, lashed 
by the wiud into a white loam, whiter from 1 the 
falling snow, winch is only visible, on account of 
the darkness, in lia effect of Tight , the little steamer, 
puffing and labouring through the billows, and re- 
flecting her huge smoke-ymuth on Gm waters, the 
blue signal -light*, shooting up, and punghng thur 
colours with the \yaves below;— the whole a grand 
poetical composition, winch, if attempted by any 
other haud,mti8t inevitably have pioved an absolute 
failure, but whioh lferc becomes an object of admiral 
Bon, if we cannot experimentally assent to its truth 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 

AND ITS INFLUENCES 

The Royal Academy, and its influence upon 
Ait, have been the tliemes of many an impas- 
sioned tnadc, and much eloquent denunciation 
It Inis been beset by opponents, and has had 
jfc\r public defcndcis ; but, m defiance of all, 
it has biaved the stoinis, and continued its 
own couise loi nearly a bundled ^eais coni- 
paiatively unmoved, and it would almost seern 
immoveable. Tins appaiant stability of piu- 
pose and puisuit does not piove the absolute 
soundness of its constitution, but tenacity 
of existence indicates vitality and stiength 
somewheic, and, pielimiuaiy to our annual 
leview oi the exhibition, we shall endeavout 
to asceitam wlieie this stiength of the Royal 
Academy links. Nothing gives such pcima- 
nence even to a bad institution as raising a 
false issue against it, and coipoiations looted 
in sound pnnciplcs can biave, unscathed, legions 
of assailants aimed with doubtful 01 bad aigu- 
ments However different the foes, the objec- 
tions, fiom the fust until now, against the 
Royal Academy can be condensed into two 
fit si, that academies aie wiong m pimciplc, 
second, that the Royal Academy has abused 
its privileges and powci, — and those who have 
m leality 01 imagination suffered undei the 
last, have gencially adopted the fiist as the 
gioundwoik of their letaliation Yoltaue 
asset ts that Eicnch artists became mannensts 
andinutatois aftei the establishment of the Aca- 
demy m Eunice Hogarth declaicd Academies 
"nui senes foi laismg pensions to bustling 
busy bodies” Stxange lemons tiaicd against, 

and Hay don, with burning invective, denounced 
them as f lie gtaves of high Ait, A liundied 
otlieis have muttered cuises, not loud but 
deep, against them. But why do othci acade- 
mies escape, if those for Ait are so destructive 9 
Academies ought to be to Art what umvei- 
sities aie to literatme, and if academies aie , 
starved down to bale existence, it seems haul 
to add upbuilding to starvation Tins public 
sense of hardship is one of the buttresses on 
which the Royal Academy most seeuiely leans, 
It Ait is to be cncouiagod, common sense 
decrees that encouiagement should find some 
objective concentration, and despite the theo- 
retical objections to exhibitions, the popular 
mmd of England has found that central object 
ill the Royal Academy and its annual exhibi- 
tion. Both have faults and shortcomings, but 
these aie inseparable from things human, and 
there is nothing more certain than that the 
piophecy diawn from the dictum of Vollaiie 
has not been realized m England By aid of 
the Royal Academy, or, at the least, alongside 
of it, has grown up a school of national Art 
not siu passed in Euiope foi the strongly 
maiked individualism of its creatois, and, what 
is peihaps moia to the poiut now under dis- 
cussion, a school whose pieseni mdividualisms 
are many times more maiked than was shown 
by even the great men who flourished before 
the Royal Academy was founded Every one 
can see that iheie is much gi eater variety of 
style both in thought and expression among 
the works of Landseer and Elmore, Dyce and 
Eiith, Gordon and Grant, Linnell and Tyne, 
than is to be found among those who preceded 
■ the Academy’s formation ; and if so, tire dread 
of uniformity and manneiism is proved to bp a 
shadowy bugbear, and that of all styles into which 
British Art has veered or diverged since the 
days of Barry, the one known as the Academic 
style has had the smallest number of votaries, 

| Nor is it easy to see how' it could be other tfis6; 
in a country' where private judgment as the 
. spring of action and the bams of belief. , It, 
* was not 'm Art alone that authority gatoda^v 
; > to Branco, The mental : habit pf ilic.peojpM 
Nub if. , 1 1< V ’ N '’M' ' >1 s 1 ,*^"^.1 

was submission to autlionty, and whether that 
was the chuiclunipeisonaied by a priest, or rea- 
son represented by a woman, oi Ait represented 
by an academy, oi scoffing represented by 
Yoltaue himself, the people succumbed to the 
autlionty of the horn, and ioi the time became 
imitators and mamicii&ls In this couni ly the 
conditions aie different, and so have the re- 
sults been, so that whaler ei the faults and 
shortcomings of the Academy, — and they arc 
many, — the charge of having bi ought individual 
genius down to the dead level ot uniformity 
and manner cannot be justly added to the 
numbei 

The second charge is that the Royal Academy 
has abused its powei Object ois might go 

further, and asseit with safely that all aca- 
demies, and indeed all otliei incorporated bodies, 
have occasionally abn&ed then powers, and he 
would be a bold and most unwise defender 
who vcntuied to deny the truth ot this asser- 
tion If some academies have abused then 
poweis, eveiy corporation m Britain, has been 
guilty of the same fault oi crime ; but unless 
that abuse is pioved to be mhcicnt rn the con- 
stitution, oi systematic m its action, it only 
piovcs that the members cu through ignorance 
oi bad intent, and not that academics aie use- 
less, far less wiong It 13 unnecessary to 
claim moio than oidinary wisdom foi acade- 
micians Eiom Chambers and West, Coles 
and Mosei, io the last new membei, they 
have been, and arc, men of like feelings and 
failings as otheis They have committed gnat 
hiundcis, and peipetiated cruel wiongs They 
d lag i ace cl themselves by couducfc which com- 
pelled Sn Joshua Reynolds to lesign By 
masterly inactivity they have toituied profes- 
sional lame to giaiify pcisonal dislikes; and 
even now the Royal Academy is clothing its 
enemies with stiength, by the systematic ex- 
clusion of such men as Pyue and Lmncll, and 
many others, iiom its lanks, These aie 
blunders, they may peihaps be cumcs ; but 
systems and institutions arc not necessarily 
bad because those in powei pervert then in- 
fluence oi become dead to thou responsibilities 
The Bntisli constitution is not wholly evil 
because statesmen commit grievous enois 
through the powci conferred on the executive 
We have never defended, and nevei shall de- 
fend, the wiong-domg of academies, but we 
maintain now, as heretofore, that much of the 
slanderous clamour which has been raised 
against the Boyal Academy, has been the off- 
spring of a confusion of ideas respecting its 
true position and utility Take even the de- 
plorable state of their schools as an illustra- 
tion, It is said that the teaching is bad, the 
negligence of some of the masters disgraceful, 
and, as a necessary result, the school does not 
pioduce great artists. Suppose foi a moment 
that both facts weie true, the conclusion seems 
to have little logical connection with the first 
allegation. Throe may be similar charges of 
negligence against some of the piofessois at 
Oxford and Cambridge, or both , but, as a rule, 
those gentlemen may be reasonably attentive 
to their duties, and yet neither university pre- 
tends to make all their graduates great men. 
They offer those facilities extracted flora the 
experience and knowledge of ages to all, that 
each may learn to use his gifts with increased 
facility and power. These professors cannot 
give strength of thought, but they lead the 
' minds of students into contact with the mighty 
dead, i\\ thb hope that knowledge may stimu- 
late to feats of ccjual intellectual power* "Un- 
fortunately there are many dullards, and evils 
spang rtp on the ’ banks of the Isis ami the 
Cam, Many become learned without becom- 
ing wise, and others treat learning as an end 
rather than a means— evils which n% be ken 
‘deal; to the perfunctory on vicious kystehhk 
learning, is conveyed f but What tfape 
r A jV' > th * VAbHY' j ft!} 

man would giavcly offer these as arguments 
agam&t the advantages of umrasitics, wheio 
the highest biauchcs of knowledge vveic iaith- 
fully and wisely taught ? Substitute academy 
for umveisity, and much of tiro clamour laisul 
against academics ot Art disappears In then 
most pei feet state they only offei students a 
knowledge oi what expencncc has shown to 
be the best tools, and how these may be most 
skilfully handled They point lum to great 
thoughts set forth in form oi colour, m e\- 
pi ession, composition, oi perspective, as other 
schools do to kmdied thoughts fitly pie sente d 
m language Tlicie aie wrong ways of doing 
the best 1 lungs Teacheis may be negligent 
oi tyrannical, and theie rs such a thing ns 
educating down to a dull umfoimitv, oi mac- 
adamizing intellect, so that the chariot of 
autlionty may i oil more smoothly over indi- 
vidual will ; but no educational institutions in 
Britain can be less justly charged with that 
than the academies of Ait, and we cannot 
alfoi d to upset the coach to get ini of an 
occasionally idle nag "Untutored Ait, like 
unlutoicd speech, may sometimes be pleasing, 
and even use till as a toil to conventional in- 
sipidity, but the ai list, like the poet oi tlu» 
preacher, will only produce a gieat and finished 
woik when his nunc! has been educated m 
those principles and piactices which have 
rendeied the best woiks of his ai list io prede- 
cessors or coulunpoiaiies gLeafc Tins the 
Royal Academy has accomplished according to 
the means at its disposal, and, with all lb 
leal and alleged defects, England should nevei 
foi get that, to this institution and its sehools 
we arc indebted for our pirsent position m Ait 
among the nations 

Another objection tin own at the Academy 
sometimes by artists, occasionally by membei s 
of parliament, and still moie often by that 
section of the public who take an intei e&t m 
such subjects is, that the Academy has too 
much powei, and that the power is used by the 
members for then own advantage. That the 
Academy has too much powei m Ait is a state- 
ment wo unhesitatingly deny, and that any 
! artist should seriously urge such an objection 
indicates a very limited range of vision on the 
pait of the objector Our assertion is, that if 
the Royal Academy represents British mtists, 
it 1ms not a tithe of that influence over British 
ait which it ought to have, and winch it must 
acquire and exeicise if the Ait pi ogress of the 
country is io be anything better oi higher than 
mere mechanical dextenty At present, the 

Ait education is pi actio ally divorced from the 

Art influence of the couutiy — a state of things 
than which nothing can be moi o detrimental 
to all the puiposes which such education is 
meant to sci ve See how men ol thought and 
high autlionty dread and decry a similar com so 
m other paths of education. In the Transac- 
tions of the Association for piomotmg Social 
Science, m I860, l?iiucipal Tulloeli, on behalf 
of the church and umveisities of Scotland, 
speaking of the old parish schoolmaster, says, 
w Whatever might be his practical deficiencies 
as a teacher, his academical ti ainmg was not 
only highly valued m itself— m the scholarly, 
impulses which it communicated, and the ability 
which it gave him. of carrying on the higher 
hoys in l|ie classics and mathematics — . but ' 
moreover in a certain elevation of character 
and love of literature which |& Was apt to 1 isrtV 
.part* The Rrivy Oopneil sysfem /discourages; 
this class Of teachekf It soar cely 'recognises 1 
classics as a part of the teacher’s examiimiiom 

The old connection between the common s ebook 
and fte universities is in ’ danger of Mug 1 de~ 
stayed,. The' teachsm*' frequently passes iVem 
<■ the normal school to hifl woi'k j ‘wi.thout any in- 
tervening university ' stpdiea. He is mm , 
,pHfeeBy' (rainedy peihaps, ; as a technical ethv 

S ijcah dypt mki turn out a class 
i‘r ! . * W _* . > ! . . 
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before an inspect 01 wiili moie spirit and suc- 
cess limn I lie old piuochul teaclmis could have 
done Bui: he is never tireless an mfenor 
teacher — less cultivated himself, and much 
If* >3 capable of imparting a selioltuly shmulus 
to diiY c level and aspnmg bo^s that may comp 
under his influence K o uoimal school hauling 
can cvi*i make up to a schoolmaster the w out 
of a university caieci Such a want is m 
cveiy point ot view fatal” Eew, capable ot 
judging, will vcntuic to dispute the soundness 
of tins high and bioad generalization, but if it 
be tiue in the 1 caching of the elements ot or- 
dinary education, of leading, 'vsmiiu", and anth- 
metic, m the study of wluch the imagina- 
tive faculties aio kept almost donnant, how 
much moie must it he tiue m the teaching of 
Ait, whcie the pimcipul object is to stimulate 
the imagination mto vigoious piactical pro- 
ductiveness find how is that to be done it the 
teaching he separated, not only fiom the ait mto, 
but also fiom the higher Ait influences of the 
countiy p Aftei what has been said, it cannot 
be aveued that we aie indifferent to the ne- 
cessities of Ait tuition It is well— indeed, as 
a geneial lule. indispensable — that pupils at the 
schools of Ait should be thoioughly furnished 
with knowledge u hich was long too much ne- 
glected — that they should be taught gcometiy, 
botany, the power of making shaight lines, ovals, 
and reductions , but when alL has been done m 
this dnection, the knowledge so taught bcais 
the same i elation to an education m Ait — useful 
even m tlie lowei walks of indostual pioduction 
— that a knife and folk beai to a good dinner 
It would be equally disagreeable to us, and invi- 
dious to othcis, to dlu&tiritc this by particular 
examples. Unfortunately, almost every dis- 
trict in the countiy has its own living example, 
where if all the leal Ait knowledge and imagi- 
nation of the teachei wexe transferred to each 
normal pupil, the countiy would piobably not 
gam a dozen of successful de&igncis out of all 
its schools of Ait by the tian&action In this 
depaitment the noimal school system, so op- 
posed by Principal Tulloch, and by nearly all 
olhcis who think upon the subject, has had its 
most ample development; and what has been 
theiesult? The lccoids of that couit which 
has thus divoiced Ait education fiom aitists, 
and placed it m the hands of noimal school 
expei ts, cannot produce twenty names that 
have ansen to do it honoui, and not one, 
in any bianch of Ait, who is claimed as an 
honoui to las countiy Theie is a method of 
educating down to a dead level even in this 
I country, although the Royal Academy has novel 
found it out, and the most successful ie,vellrr 
is the leaden pressure of dull mid soulless me- 
diacritics teaching the small tricks of a noimal 
school, instead of diffusing the great principles 
and tiue spirit of Art throughout the nation 
In tins matter the ltoyal Academy has not too 
much power, and there must bo sfciong reasons 
why professional men and the public quietly 
tolerate tin anomaly m Art unknown to any 
other profession, ait, craft, oi calling In the 
country— of the education m a spmahtd being 
completely withdrawn from the influence of the 
only class capable of guiding and controlling it, 
To some of those reasons reference shall pro- 
' sently be made. 

In another direction the Royal Academy — 
-representing, as it ought to do, the artists of 
the country— is deprived of its legitimate Mm 
once and power, If a collection of anatomical 
preparations were coushleied dean able, the 
powei of selection and sale-keeping would be 
at once, and without a moment's hesitation, 
confided to the medical profession, while all 
Influence, even remotely bearing on law, is 
, speedily 060iued by the members of that 
body, Such a, thing was never known as 
1 1 both hou$e$” appointing a commit teo of its 
l towin r members to select specimens of ethno- 


logy, ot compaiatnc anatomy, 02 picpaic text- 
books and supenulend the studies oi those 
preparing for 1-tw, medicine, oi theology, oz 
even foi the humbler w alks oi lde, where the 
capacities of such a committee might be sup- 
posed to ic el moie at home In this respect 
Ait and artisl? have al&o been tieated m a 
manna exceptionable and d( guiding The 
woiks of the past aie, to {hem and thui suc- 
cessors, the fmg or -posts and text books ot t ho 
iutuio Tliooc who know the di/Iieuliies and 
wants ol a prolcssion aio the only men com- 
petent to sflort the lessons and ducct the 
studies, and the usmpeis ot these duties, by 
whomsoever selected, will piobably be either 
dunce* oi ch.u latans, classes equally the pay 
and puppets ot scheming seif set Lets The 
aitists ot tins countiy aie the legitimate 
national collectors and cast, odi ins ot it& Ait- 
ticasuies, and nothing but the utmost pro- 
fessional abjrctncss, mismanagement, oi blind- 
ness to its own best mluests, could have 
deprived the Royal Academy of this high 
position All othci things being equal, in Ait 
as inlaw, medicine oi Ictteis, that institution 
ought to June been, as it would lm\e been, 
the gieat guiding and coni lolling Ait powei of 
I the countiy , while, piacticaUy, the Royal 
Academy has less real power m all national 
decisions upon Ait, cither piesent oi pio- 
spcctive, tlun the J)t Journal oi the Th.ies 
Tins is a state ol vassalage oi nonentity which 
must be galling to men who canuoi hut teel 
that they aio the legitimate tribunes on such 
questions , and how they have been so un- 
ceremoniously, but successfully dethroned, is a 
question w oi thy of then deepest study In 
these respects oiu complaint i% not that the 
Royal Academy has too much, but that it has 
too little powei, when its influence should be 
ovei whelming 

The other objection — 1 hat the Academy has 
used what powei it has lot the exaltation of 
its own members, to the deiumont ot all 
aitists besides — scarcely lequncs an answer. 
It is only saying, m anothei foi m, what cynics 
have said oi all human kind that selfishness 
is the moving and predominant powei in man 
The asseition is hut paitially true, as applied 
to the Royal Academy, and, wlieie tiue, 
many extenuating cneumstanccs aie passed over 
by some who urge it, Look eateftilly and 
calmly at the artist-life of Britain, and mai vol 
not that it displays ft aces of selfishness, but 
lather that it has not, when op poi t unity pre- 
sented, become tenfold more selfish than it is, 
oi lias ever been, even m the Royal Academy, 
Many circumstances and influences have been 
conspn mg to pjoduce that result, and the 
woncier is not that they, under strong tempta- 
tion, have partly succumbed, but that they 
have so often and so strongly lesisfed what 
would have overwhelmed many of their censors. 
In a country dependant foi wealth on mere 
power of pioduction, the imaginative faculties 
aie scarcely marketable commodities When 
the artist — the man of imaginative genius— is 
kept poor, he is subjected to the ordinal y lot 
of poverty, and kept in a depressed condition 
in the social scale, but the aitists of England 
have fared worse than that, because, till witlim 
a comparatively recent period, they were either 
treated as outcasts, or degraded into dependents 
patronized M by the wealthiest and highest 
society in England! Nor wei e they faithful to 
th&toselves and their high calling. Born with 
a faculty for imitation, or feeling for pictorial 
effect, with a lino eye for form, or a delicate 
perception of character or colour, they began 
by exorcising these, faculties k boyhood, and 
forgot that society demanded intelligence, and 
a reasonable amount of refinement in those 
who aspued to associate, on terns of equality, 
with gentlemen and scholars. It did not re- 
quire that artists should have pCouliai learn- 


ing oi mteJhgOicr, except m then own 
spn uthte , but it would not accept knowledge 
ol Ait, which it did not understand, as a sub- 
statute foi that genual information to which 
eveiy man was supposed to furnish his quoin 
With some ci edit able, and ono oi two buliunt 
exceptions, the ioimei genual ions ot aitists 
w etc not can ful to educate themselves up to 
tin* slant laid o l gcneial intelligence Instead 
of battling manfully again*. I circumstances 
which wue do p Lessing them xu the social 
sc do, tluy, tluouidi ignoxauce, allowed m- 
cumsfances to tuuniph ovei (hem moie powei- 
iully , and, instead ol being 1 coined and 
tioatid as among llic gieat tlmikeis and edu- 
cators ot the nation — the hgitimate position ot 
the tiue artist — tiiey wcio of less consult iai ion 
at couit than nuisleis ot greyhounds, oi glooms 
ol the stoic TJie uch looked upon them only 
as pamleieib to then vanity—- / jjoA yn, who 
might be asked occasionally to cat ot then 
ci umbs, while the public placed them among 
the unstable mid less reputable classes ot 
bOeiety. These aio disagteeable ii utlis, but 
they aie ti utlis notwithstanding, and it would 
lequne gieatei boldness than wisdom to asseit 
that aitists themselves weie not, in measuic, 

; responsible loi this state of degiadation. Eloiu 
the ion nation of the Academy until a compara- 
tively leccnfe penod, the same cn cams lances, 
fee) mgs, and cause s have been m opeialum, 
and is it wonder! id that a poition oi a class 
who tell their own powei, and smarted under 
the indignity winch men of wealth heaped upon 
them, should catch and lcpioduce a poitiou ol 
that selfishness winch they felt was eveiy wlieie 
lampant, ? They wetc made dependant on 
couit favour, and made to feel then dependence; 
and theie is no suiei method of drying up the 
huger ami more genial impulses, thui placing 
a body ot generally able but neglected men, of 
limited general knowledge, under the combined 
action oi dependence, irresponsibility, and an 
opportunity oi bettor mg them solves Under 

the scholaily influence of Euscli a new race 
ol at lists began to appear, a class who aspued 
to link intelligence, it not scholaislup, to Art. 
These men began that incipient i evolution 
which has all early been so far accomplished m 
the social position of the artist, and m the 
public action of the Royal Academy ; for no 
incorporated body m out times has shown 
itself so sensitive to public opinion m one 
du notion The subject of admitting eng raveis 
to the highest honours of the Royal Academy 
had ioi many yeais been allowed to rest, and 
the conti ovei &y which ensued on the rejection 
of Strange, while Rartolo/zi was admitted 
nominally as a painter, but really fiom Im 
popularity as an engraver, was almost for- 
gotten There weie alwajs a few academi- 
cians, and these generally the most eminent, 
who disapproved ot the exclusion of engravers; 
and “Leslie's Recollections,” a most enjoy- 
able book, shows that Landseei , Wilkie, East- 
lake, Leslie, and, wo believe. Turner, with 
others, favoured their admission. So late 
as 1852, a majority ot the academicians voted 
for continued exclusion, although now Loo 
and Cousins are Royal Academicians, with all 
the rights and responsibilities of the honour. 

; Tins was a gieat step forward in the right 
I direction, ana displayed a spirit of liberality 
which the younger Academy in Scotland 1ms not 
yet reached, although theii countryman, Miller, 
undoubtedly stands in the front rank oi 
the landscape ( engravers of Europe. Public 
opinion on this point helped to change the 
minority into a majority. Bay don's jaun- 
diced but magnificent invective stimulated and 
agitated, whole Hai ding and Burnet wmc educat- 
ing, the public mind; and these men, none ol 
them academicians, may be said almost 3itc- 
i ally to have made the Art age, from which they 
arc so rapidly passing away. That this excite- 


meiit, and the diffusion of Ait knowledge and 
mtoie&i, cxeicised a powoilul million pi* on iho 
Academy, few will \eutmo to dispute A 
poiiion oi the old leaven i cm# mis, but even 
Ila}dmi was roust lamrd to admit u change 
foL Die betlct , and non, instead ul bum* a 
conclave of mcio face nail ei s, the Academy 
lw& giaduiilly been mcmling many of the 
best, and, accoidinglo it.'. cupaeth, ntady all 
the eminent, jomiq aifiets in the conntiy 
within its folds 

It is not pretended Unit tlm Royal Aca- 
demicians lne'C not used miuh pmu'i loi 
pin poses which may hr cnllul sclhsli, but 
neithci should it be ioigotku that llirv might 
have abused it much moio than tin y have 
done Like of Inn s who bold grants of mono- 
polies fiom the mown, what was giantcd osten- 
sibly Joi the public benefit has been coin a ted 
into an individual 01 a cm potation light 
When the aitists ptc,.»utcd, and (icoigc ill 
agieed to, the memonal, the ail ibis did not 
ask, and the king did not giant, pnulcges, 
cncoiuagemcufs, ol Iiohoum, which the me- 
moiuhsts weie to r on vet l into pci son al pio- 
pcity, ti an sm liable m fee simple (o then own 
selected hens Yet this is the spit it. m winch 
academy chat ins aie mini pick'd They aie 
not used lot laLmg lenijdes to magnify Ait, 
and do honour to aitisU, hut (ol constructing 
pnvate icsoivons loi puhlir suppoit, which 
the mcnibeis may appiopuaie io thru null 
vidual and pusonal advantage It cannot 
smcly be pn tended tint jt was to mtuil tins 
kind of pewmal in* lit ol pi o petty m its public 
income that the Hoy.tl Academy was e&fabhshed 
by lung George ILL , but latlur us a body 
ot tiustees whose lust duly was to cate foi 
Art, whethci by ils piomotion among tlic 
public, 01 by duly honouung its most ornmrut 
piolessois Tho 1 loyal Academy has, in iorm 
at least, admitted this tlieoiy, and accepted 
the lespoii&ibihtv it invoked And the prac- 
tical ciuestaon is, how has it fulfilled, and how ! 
is it fulfil Img, that tiust^ We cam not to i 
stir tip old tioublcs — loyalty to Ail, aud to 
the Academy ns its most distinguished repre- 
sentative, pi ecludos such work, but it would 
neither show loyalty to Ait oi m lists, includ- 
ing the academicians, to wink at and be silent 
on evils which even a iwqoufy ol the Academy 
must tlcploie When denouncing the absurdity 
of those who would abolish academies because 
of this defect,, the schools of the Royal 
Academy weie taken in illushahmi, because 
the piesont state of those schools imnish one 
of the gravest public clmigos winch can be 
urged against the management, if not also 
against the constitution, of the Academy 
What is the state of these schools F Keepers 
and visitors cannot be expected to furnish 
students with biams, but was it over before 
heard, and is it not a national scandal it 
should be heard now, that tire council could 
not find students worthy of the usual pnzesP 
That lying jade, lumour, lays the blame upon 
the negligence of the official teachers. Whe- 
ther that be so^ or not, the fact reflects no 
honour on the institution, and is one which 
jrill he rung 1 in the ears of parliament, as it 
has already been rung through the country. 
In this, iherofoi G, reform has become indis- 
pensable, A library without readers, and 
schools with students on whom teachers are 
ashamed to bestow honours, are evidently in- 
stitutions hovering between change and anni- 
hilation, Tho indirect influence of this state 
oi things upon the Academy needs no 1 email, 
and there will not be wanting some who will 
pomfc to this fact as sufficient reply to tho 
deni and that Art-education should be placed 
under the artists of tho country. We ,caie 
not now to answer in this matter, knowing. 

' that a sufficient reply can bo given when 
practically required,; hut with the deepest 
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anxiety to save the Academy foi the sake of 
Ait, it will soon become impossible io defend 
an institution on public grounds, against which 
such a chaigc continues to be made 
Another piacticul gumancc, and one not 
remotely connected with f he found, has be- 
come alike indefensible and mtoleiabic The 
academicians at fust numbeicd tlm tv-six, and 
alien wauls the numbci was lncicasid to ioily 
The fact shows that the punciple ot mcicase 
was the oiiguul principle , and that piecedont 
piecludcs a piacticai application of the pan- 
el pie from the cluigc ot “mnovdion” Rut, 
whether oi not — however: it may affect a few oi 
the nioi e tnmd academician* — people and pai- 
hament aie not now scaled by a name, and 
the mystic chaim attached to foity is unfcli 
in influential quaiteis In such matins, En- 
glish love of fan play becomes intensely piacti- 
cal, and ncithci tlic naliou 1101 tlie “ house” see 
why toil y should be the liumbei m Scotland, 
with if s thiec millions of people, oi wliy the 
thiUy six, which was increased (o (oily w lien the 
popul ition o( England was hall what it now is, 
should still 10 num foity When population and 
ai lists have doubly increased, that, number 
must be mci cased m a latio to meet present 
claims "With the public, aud a considerable 
section in pailument, this is heated a> a 
question oil the lulo ot ilncc , and it the Aca- 
demy would save it sell fioiu being ludely 
handled, it must promptly solve this question 
m a libel al and moic congenial spirit Oldu 
men may object, and lnllueucc may attempt to 
Ik nr down youngei eneigy, but the younger 
men should &ec that they will be the i cal victims 
ol that blindness, oi obstinacy, or diead of 
change , and that icsisimg now is only stoimg 
up loi themselves accumulating width, which 
must at no distant day bo met Suppose the 
piesent system lasted out — the objections 1 o all 
change, will the accumulated nutation and 
agitation enable the younger men to make 
better terms with the country ? We how not 
To them cvciy yeai — nay, every mouth— of 
submission to a system which a majonty is I 
said, individually, to condemn, is time and op- 
portunity lost ; and if they but scan events and 
probabilities, these aie giving indications not to 
be disiegaided Alieady, no pubhc committee 
i of advice oi commission is appointed, without 
men, whom the Academy pi actually declares un- 
worthy ot Ait lronouis, being placed, in large 
m a] only, over and m full equality alongside ol its ; 
most honoured members , and, with such lacts 
belbic them, how can the academicians expect 
national privileges to be continued, from which 
men, alieady treated, nationally, on equality 
with them, shall be excluded? There is a 
shorthand way of attempting to ovei&tcp the 
difficulty. Academicians, old and young, take 
lor granted that it parliament refuses ac- 
commodation, they may walk off with the 
accumulated funds', and secure accommodation 
for themselves. Without knowledge of law, a 
knowledge of fact constiams us to believe that, 
on this point, academicians are reckoning 
without their host They, as trustees, would 
not be permitted, without a struggle, to appro- 
priate accumulated trust funds held foi behoof 
of the Art and artists of the conntiy , and 
that a dozen meg whose woiks weie ncvei 
highly appreciated, and whose public existence 
now is only known from the fly-leaf of the 
exhibition catalogue, should fancy that they 
are the &i Lists lepiesentwg the Ait of England, 
while fifty men, with whose works the public 
are delighted, year after year, are not io be 
considered representative men, is a portion 
wludh only the most inveterate self-delusion' 
or dotage could assume At present, artists 
of distinction are precluded from Academic 
honours, many by limitation, arid some by 
positive rejection ; and then association with 
others is treated by the forty as a mme t All 


pubhc honouis must be cast off befoie these 
arc allotted even fu approach those of the 
A cadi, my, and Liimell, at the summit of 
Eutopcan fame, and who is exacting moie 
influence upon the landscape painting of Emope 
than tlic whole Royal Academy togcllici, must 
CLmgc clown to artistic nonentities befoie they, 

; foisooth, will officially acknowledge honouis 
which the world has awarded by acclamation 1 
Such exactions may giatity tho senility of 
age, oi those who make up, by official im- 
pel tance, what is lacking in professional 
ability, but the young cl and shonger men 
should beware lest Iho burning oil of public 
indignation annihilate tlmi inline piospects, 
as the prospects of another forty, which polite- 
ness debars from naming, aie said to have been 
extinguished 

W bethci these readable obsiiuetots w ill ol 
not, the Academy must eithei Ik i donned lionr 
within, ot play the desperate game oi ha/aidmg 
dtsliuclion horn without Even although it 
had lower ot those marked ddoinutiei wluch 
to superficial and political obsuvci a toim its 
leading chaiacieiisiics, change would be politic 
! on the par t of it s 1 ur thei -sighted member s No 
matter how well such institutions maybe worked, 
close coipoiations aie antagonistic to the spini 
ol the age, and have become anomalies m the 
social ancl civic life of England That it 10- 
mam's so may be ils misfortune oi its ciime; 
but that it can so continue, not the most con- 
si i vatu c within its walls can m nuu&ly believe. 
Paihdineul, oi at least a growing section of 
that assembly, is jealous of all ical oi supposed 
monopolies gi allied by the ciown, ancl even 
although no public monies weie asked, Ike 
ciown is not now 7 in the habit of oiLhci gi anting 
or continuing monopolies which produce real 
oz lUucied grievances, racial and pecuniary, to 
a laigc section of the community Tho Royal 
Academy must feel that even the gioat defence 
ot Lord Lyudhur&t did not mafeually nnpiovo 
its position with opponents m the House of 
Commons, and it lequues but little discern- 
ment Io seo that the same chain of circum- 
stances aie alieady suriouudnig tho Academy 
which surrounded the close civic coipoiations, 
and winch, as ivy envelops oak, ciusliod their 
exclusiveness to death Then legitimate power 
— that for which alone then mcoipoidUon and 
powers weie useful — slides away fiorn their 
grasp Police boards and load commissioners, 
and othois responsible either to parliament or 
the rate-payeis, were gradually absorbing civic 
functions, and, with these, civic influence, nntd 
it was felt that if incorporations and then pio- 
peity were to be saved, some vast and sweep- 
ing changes had become indispensable. Ts 
there nothing analogous to tins in those national 
organisms of vauous kinds (hat have been 
called into existence within the present gene- 
ration for promoting Art, fiom which the 
Royal Academy has been excluded and its 
members ignored? — organisms which aie theo- 
retically at least responsible to parliament, and 
which will be made dnectly responsible m pro- 
portion as the public become enlightened upon 
Ait questions Can the academicians not sec 
that these arc sapping the roots of then public 
utility, influence, and strength — that when 
these are lost — 

u Tho times 4w,e ripe, yea, rottoL ripe for change,” 


and disjointed elements of opposition, and skil- 
ful enough to marshal his complaints, to 
$wcep into kistmy one of the last remnants of 
those monopolies which still dangle on the 
brittle thread of old royal giants. Even now 
Loid Palmerston mpm es to me in forma pau- 
pm is for paltry grunts, and ask in waiting tones 
if the Commons mean to turn the Royal 
Academy into tho streets, while, fiom the un- 
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fortunate nature of its constitution, no states- 
man on ciilici side has couLage to defend it 
If that be so among those who have looked 
on themselves as the natuial ‘ pat ions 33 ol its 
mdivnltml membeis, what has the Academy to 
e\pcct, il detei mined to enjoy its pound of flesh, 
fiom a moie dcmocintic and less “patronising ” 
pailmnienl The absuidityof limitation to a 
numbcL which sufliced w hen the population 
was loss than at piescnt by neaily tuo-thnds, 
and in a pcuod when Ait and odists have 
multiplied a liumhcdfold , the un-English me- 
thod of con fening national honoius m Ait 
by a scciet ballot, when all othei national hon- 
ouis aie dispensed by open competition , the 
providing foi .m Ait institution which cannot 
be cntiusted with Ait education, 01 the selec- 
tion of pictmcs foi the countiy — of a body 
whose only pov ois appeal to lay m detei mining 
who should, and who should not, compete with 
themselves foi public favoui and piofessional 
fame — an institution whoso powci ends whoie 
it should begin, and begins just wheie it should 
end, and above all a body who, as trustees, 


INTERN ATION AL EXHIBITION. 

Tirv following document has been issued by the 
Commissioner, it demands the early consideialion 
ot those who design to contiibute 

“Ifei Majesty’s Coimmasioneis lull be pnpaied 
to leceive all ailicle 3 which maybe «ent to them, 
on oi aftci Wednesday, the Pith of Kcbuaiv, and 
will coni in no to icceive ccoods until Monday, the 
31 si of Match, l<H6d, inclusive 

“Article's ot giPat fei/e ol weight, the plating of 
which will lequtie considerable Inborn, must bo 
sent befme Saimdar, the 1st of Mauh, lStld, and 
umnufiului us wishing to exhibit rnachmeiy, oi 
other ob]ecta, that will leqimc loiuidations oi spe- 
(ial coubtiuetions, must mnkp a decimation to that 
effect on then demands foi space 
“Any cxhilntoi whose goods ran piopeily be 
plated togctlici, will be at libeify to auangc smh 
goods in ins own way, piovtded his an an grin cut i& 
compatible with the geneial bdieme ol the Exhibi- 
tion, and the eonxcmence of oilier exhibitor 

“ "Where it is desued to exhibit pioresses of rna- 


have aequued funds for the Ait and aitisis of nu lac ture, a sufficient numbci of articles, howrvei 
tins country, wlucll they have convex ted into dissinnlai, will be admitted Tol the pm pose ot lllus- 
peisonal pxopeLty, aucl may be using for pci- {rating the process , but they must not exceed the 
sonal puiposes , — these, and many other alleg.i- numbei actually requued 

lions more false oi tme, would eepup a vigoi ons “ Exhibitors will be lequued to deliver then 
dcclamiei with arguments or speeches winch goods at the building, and to unpack and anange 
no mmistci could ic&ist, and winch the picsent them at then own charge and risk , and all aitirles 


uunatioiul constitution of the Royal Academy 1 
would pic-dispo^e parliament to believe In 
such a state of feeling, the fust notice foi an ad- 
dicss to the ciown, it “tabled” by a model at cl y 
influential member, would be the piactieablc 
death knoll of the now too much loved c\clu« 


must be delivered with the height, carnage, poitei- 
age, and all charges and dues upon them paid 
“ Packing eases must be lemoved at the cost of 
the evluhitoi or his agent, as soon as the goods aie 
examined and deposited m chaige of the Cornmis- 
&ionei s 

“Exhibitors will be peumtted, subiect only to 


. , , , , JOiXiimuoi'i win uc peumutu, suujccb umy tu 

bivenoss , and those concessions which would the necessary geuci&l legnlations, to elect, accoi dm g 
now he haded as evidences ot generous caielor Burn own taste, all the counters, stands, glass 
Ait and its piofcssois, would then be ridiculed frames, backets, awnings, hangings, oi Bimilni 


as concessions made thiough fear, but winch 
had been i efused to j ust ice Eoi the Academy, 
tiue consoi vatism consists m opening a dooi 


contuvances winch they may considei best calcu- 
lated for the display of then goods 

“Exhibitors must be at the chaige of insiumg 


gently which cuoumsiauces xvill ceitamly foice tlieu own goods, should they desire this secunly 
open, whetluu it wills oi not Relaxation now Eveiy piecautioa will bo taken to pi event fire, 

..... U 1 . 11 . 1 J A J 1 J rvrwl TT«, "XT kiji Ki’k 


would be equally advantageous to Ail, aitists, theft, oi other losses, and Ilex Majcbty’s Commis- 
and the countiy, as well as strengthening to sioneis will give all the aid in thui power foi the 
the lioyal Academy itself It would enable lcttn'piosecuUonof any pessons guilly of lobbeiyoi 
that body to attach lound it that public miluf nee Wllful in j[W n lie Jl ' h,b J l,on ’ b “‘%, w,1 "° b , c 
which would make it potential, duectly and in- le »l ,0 " s,Me fol lo f ES ” dam »f r f lt,nd " b,ch 
dnectly, m guiding and conkollmg all the Art occil310nel1 b - v file 01 theft ’ or m otl,el 

mteiesU. of the country, at a crisis when that “ Exhibitois may employ assistants to keep in 
guidance is becoming every day more lndispen- 0I Jer the Mllde8 ftey „ blb it, or to eipUin 4 em 
. sable to true piO^ICSS , and it would ioie stall a t 0 %13 it or q j aftci obtaining written permission fiom 
struggle Which might break down, lathei than Her Majesty’s Comnussioneis , but such assistants 
open, the door io those xvho legitimately claim will lie foi bidden to invite visitois to pm chase the 
public hou OUi 8 Eew lesults ought to be more goods of their employers 

depi coated than miy steps which would have the “Ilei Majesty's Commissioners will provide 
effect of unduly cheapening the Alt honouis of shafting, steam (not exceeding 30 lbs pel inch), 
a gieat nation, hut the whole genius of oui and water, at high piessuve, for machines in motion, 
institutions, and all xeccnfc national expenence, “Intending cxlubitois, m the United Kingdom, 


leaponsible foi losses or damage of any land which ! 
may be occasioned by the oi theft, or m any othei j 
nmtinei 

“Exlnbitois may employ assistants to keep in 
older the ai tides they exhibit, or to explain them 
to visitors, aftei obtaining written permission fiom 
Iter Majesty’s Comimssioneis , but such assistants 
will be foi bidden to invite visitoi 3 to pui chase the 


TEMPERANCE 

moai thk srvTuu ny wills biioiueus 


Tuib statue is one of the icsults of the recent 
“diinlviug-fountam movement ” it is m biou/i, 
and is to be elected — at the expense of Mi Samuil 
(jumpy, M P, who gave the commission foi it — 
a3 a fountain m tiont ot the Roy al Exdmnge 

fl’he name of the seulptoi ^tc&sis Wills Biolhn*, 
cannot bo now to the lcadeis ot the ubt-Jounutl, 
foi last yeai w f e mhodiiied scvual of then designs 
foi fountains into oiu pages, which piove the 
authoisfo be aitists of moic than oulmaiy talent 
Jhil theie is undoubtedly moic positive evidence ot 
this m the exceedingly ikgaut sfatue hue engi.ivul, 
winch will beai favonuiblc compansou with veiy 
many ol the best modem sculp hues of a sinuLu 
chai,v‘tei c Tempciaucc* ib icpiesentcd giacelally 
liemlmg foi waul, m the piesumed act oi ponnng 
\ r atei fiom a pitcliei into a vase, both ot these 
ohjuUaie of a good ornamental fhaiactei, mulch- 
ing the composition without deti acting horn its 
simplicity Though, the pose of the liguie is caa^ 
and natmul, and the fonn, gencially, is successful ! , 
and tiuly developed, thae aie one oi tw r o points ol 
detail open to objection the aims aie thin, and look 
- — to quote an oidumiy phiasc — “out of condition, 3 
and the loxvei poitiou ot the diapeiyis too much 
cut up into folds, wheieby the headth is dcstioyed, 

I while these folds aie too angular and sharp at the 
edgis Soft texlmcs, such as this seems to be, 
would not fall naturally thus, the lines would l>e 
moie rounded at the edges This fault of multi- 
plying the folds of diapeiy we have liequenllj had 
to notice when wilting of modem seulptmc it i> 
one which aitists seem unwilling to get ml of, 
why, we cannot tell, except that the repetition of 
these foi ms appe.ua to give a luxuriant fulness 
which drapery would not show under a more simple 
tieafmcnt, and consequently invests it with a moie 
decor ali\e thaiactci 

But the statue, nevei theless, taken as a whole 
in its position and expicssion, is most creditable to 
the two brothei s who have produced it, they aie 
not seulptoi s by piofession, yet me hue aitists 
and it is most gratifying to find them exeicising 
then talents thus ioi a piupose which unites the 
useful with the ornamental, making Ait, and good 
<U t too, familiar to the eves of the wayfaici. 

We believe that Mi Gmney, the liberal donor 
of the statue, proposes to give Messrs Wills a 
conmiifSiou to reproduce it m mar bio for himself 
and well worthy is it of the honour intended, 


aud water, at high pleasure, for machines in motion. 
“ Intending exhibitors, in the United Kingdom, 


show that no bulwark can successfully maintain are requested to apply to the Secretary to Her 
air indefensible exclusiveness. Majesty a Commissioner’s, at the offices, 454, West 

To thoughtful leaders, other and equally im- ^and, London, W O , for a Fo,m of Dmarnl fo, 
poi lant examples will suggest themselves, both ^‘ ac % stiltm g at the same time in which of the 
in tttmuHw of what is sometimes urged tour Sectioas they msh o evtatat 
against the domgs of the Aoadcmy, and in he 

fallacious reasonings winch academicians often „ Uie mei or Colonial Qoveinment, V loon as 
indulge in as a defence of their most objection- ^tiee has been given of its appointment, 
able privileges. These, from being looked at “Her Majesty's Commissioners having consulted 
from ctmereuD points, and treated too often m a commit tee as to the organization of the Eme Art 
an extreme spirit oil both sides, would have Department of the Exhibition, will publish the rules 
borne a 1 moderate amount of ventilation m that relating thereto at a future date 
spirit of impartiality which we have endea- “ By oidei, 

vomed to feel and attempted to display s but "S'. R. SANDFORd’ Seeielary 

bofcq s P a ^ and tune are exhausted now. Still, 

if Ihtouerh i]w mmtinnpd tipi tmi «titv nf thrren ** Offices of Her Majesty’s Commissioners, 

11 , wiTougu urn conunueci perversity oi tnose **464, West stnmd, Loudon, w.O” 

who are possessed of powers and supposed 

advantages wluch they are unwilling to let nu. n ^ ttl , . , „ ^ 

others share, these : other ■ ngnmnfar must he t 


“ By oidei, 

r< E, E. SANDFORD, Sect dory 


u Offices of Her Majesty’s Coimuisst oners, 
464, West Strand, London, W.C ” 


rfWM t bs1> themi m n l] 1 

strength of xrasqn or ueoqssrty oi statement influencing British artists and manufacturers Ttm< 
.from them longer keeping, is, to them, 1 of immense advantage » thoAfi whn nn 


[The Commissioners are “haid at xvork, 57 ad 
vancing daily, and so arranging as io simplify all 
future pi oceedmgs We trust a similar spirit is 
influencing British artists and manufacturers Ttmc 
to them, 1 of immense advantage * those who aie 
hehmd-hand with their prepaiations will assuredly 
he inferior in their contributions*] , 


OBITUARY, 


MR. ADOLPHUS M MADOT. 

We lecord with much lcgiet the death of this pro- 
mibiug young artist, who, if health and a pi obliged 
life had been granted him, would, undoubtedly, have 
reached a good, if not a high, position m his pio- 
j Tension; but within the last jeai oi two a delicate 
slalo ot the luugs incapacitated him for arduous 
Inborn, and, resulting m lapid eonsumption, pre- 
maturely cut shoit his career on the 11th of last 
month 

Mr Madot had passed thiough the schools of 
the Royal Academy The few small pictures — 
figure-subjects — pamted and exhibited by him, bore 
evidence of caiefui study and true feeling some of 
them, we know, are m good collections The 
Chancellor of theExehequei piu chased that exhibited 
last year, or the yeai bcfoie, we forget winch. To 
us his loss will be severely felt, for we weie in- 
debted to his pencil for very many of the copies on 
wood of the furiue-pictrucs which have illustrated 
the senes of papers on “ Bn fish Artists 53 Consider- 
ing the difficulty of reducing largo compositions to 
our immature scab, these drawings were, almost 
without exception, executed with greaL accuracy and 
truthfulness. Mr- Madot's quiet, im assuming, and 
gentlemanly manner, and his amiable disposition, 
endeared him to all who had the pleasme of his 
acquaintance. 
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VISITS TO ABT-MANUEACTOEIES 


No 16 -SMITHS ORNAMENTAL WOOD WORKS, 
MANCHESTER 

Manchester, as the seat of mannfactuies, is second 
to no tmvn m the world We shall be couected, 
and told that for town we should have wutten city 
Manchester men, howcvei, confess to ns that city 
does not sit easy upon them, but they love “ the 
deal old town 1 ’ Still lejoiciug in the distinction 
between Manchester men and Liverpool gentlemen, 
the native sons of the great Cottonopolis would have 
the men and the town associated But this is, after 
idl } a question foi themselves, and not foi us 
Manchester, as the seat of manufactures, is un- 
called Nowhere, within the wide cucle of civili- 
zation and commerce, do we find anything to equal 
Manchestei Its warehouses are palaces such as 
Venice, once the boast of the commeicial woild, 
never built for the most magnificent ot her ducal 
kings Its mills aic hives of industiy, within which 
are ciowded such working bees as were nevei found 
in any other hive Fiom the ends of the earth she 
diaws the material of her wealth, and with an m 
genuity which has nevei been equalled, by hei 
maivellous machinery, she takes a bale of duty 
cotton into the “mill,” it is seized by the iron 
giant, and torn, and combed, and twisted, aud 
woven in its passage, until, at the extreme end of 
the same establishment, it is sent out a delicate 
fabric, upon which the claboiations of Art have been 
expended Such is the striking featuie ot Man- 
chester Iler commerce foi raw cotton is with the 
WOild,—- hci Gommeite is with the woild foi the 
mantifacLuicd material Of these things we hope 
and deaue to speak in due time our pui pose, at 
present, leads us far away fiom cotton, 01 the 
cotton man n tact me, 

We were walking fiom the Palatine to the Ex- 
change, amidst the ciowd of human beings rushing 
hithei and thithei, every man beaung a stiong pur- 
pose marked on his countenance. Wo weie re- 
garding the huge omnibuses, eairyiug seventeen 
inside, and twenty-three out, alt of them crowded 
(for it was one o’clock, and Manchester is proud 
of dining at one o’clock) with Manchester men 
eager to be at home, when we became very sensible 
of burning wood not far away. We thought the 
powerful smell must have proceeded fiom some 
recent fire, A mill had been recently burnt dow n 
not fai from the place on which we stood] but it 
was evident, from the condition of the ruins, that 
the smell came not from them. We weie left in 
doubt, and passed on. 

Subsequently, inquiring of a friend after the Alt- 
manufactui ps of Manchester, we weie especially 
advised to examine the Ornamental Wood Works of 
Mr, G G, Smith, and, being dnected where to iiud 
them, we soon discoveied that it was from those 
woiks the smell of burning wood had emanated. 

Guided by the simple aign of “ Ornamental Wood 
Works/’ we penetrated, amidst piles of sycamore and 
lime-tree, into the “ works/* Stating otu desue to 
examine tlioir process, we were most civilly met, and 
the manager accompanied us, and explained cveiy 
step of the manufactiu e. 

The wood- carving, by Jordan's patent machinery, 
has been ddscuhed m the Art-Journal , and 
we lememher that we incidentally mentioned the 
" wood-burning process/’ In the former, revolving 
cutters lemoved all the superfluous wood, and left 
an artistic design in high relief] m the latter* the 
pattern was made m cast-iron moulds, —these were 
made red-hot, — and, being pressed upon the wood, 
the design was rapidly burnt in* all the charred 
portions weie removed by scratch-brushes, and the 
wood-carver was entrusted with the finishing. process, 
— this also producing a design in relief. The manu- 
facture which we have now to describe* differs 
from either of those, The design is not at relief— 
there is no carver’s skill required] but panels of 
groat beauty,— employed in onr first-class railway 
carnages, m the saloons of steam-vessels, to 
the halls of houses,— together with mouldings of 
the most varied designs, are manufactured at a 
remarkably small 'coat, Panels whibh jequld not 
be produced by the decorative m*Usf;jafc a less 
.cost than forty shillings" each, urn sold atifiW five 
to six shillings, and ornamental paomdlfig^ f of 
the ifiost permnifebt fend, .pjotoed if- two* 
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pence the foot-iun, which no designer could affoid 
to eieate at less than ten tunes this cost But we 
must Jcsaibe the piocess 

The object is to impress upon wood, by dialling 
it, anv design, how elaborate Boever it may he 
This is effected by engiaving the design upon the 
face of hollow non cyhndei a, the lines foiming the 
design beiugleft, aa m wood engiaving oi block 
punting This lequiies the hand and eye of a 
skilled artistic engiavei Accoidmg to the kind ot i 
woik required, the cylinders vaiy in size, wesaw 
them fiom a diameter of a few inches to above two 
feet Nothing will be gained by dcscnbing the 
piocess of the engiaving With the pattern hefoie . 
him, and giaver and hammei in hand, the engiavor 1 
removes all those parts which are not to be punted 
Let us suppose the cylinder to be complete, and 
handed ovei to the woikman It is lived on an 

axis, and adjusted by means of screws and a lever 
to t lie propel distance from another cyhndei, which 
is not engraved To make this adjustment coi- 
lectly, and to aecuie the uniform rotation of the 
engi aved cyluidcr, one end is closed, except the 
hole into which the axis is sciewed, and a few small 
boles to secure the fiee circulation of air 'When 
the cyhndei s aie seemed and piopeily adjusted, two 
pipes are passed into the cngiaved or working 
cyhndei , through one of these gas is supplied, and 
it is ignited as it issues fiom a number of small 
holes m the side of the pipe, the jets being so 
placed that they play against the side of the cylinder 
The cvlindeis aie then connected by means of a 
band with a steam-engine, and made to i evolve 
It will of couise be undu stood that the gas flame 
playing on the inside of the revolving cylinder heats 
it uinfoimly throughout, but this alone is insuf- 
ficient to produce the heat required to obtain the 
desired effect The second pipe, also peiforatcd 
with holes in the sides, is supplied with air, by 
means ot a rapidly levolvmg fan, Bv this means 
a poweiful blast is uiged upon the gas flame, and a 
most energetic blow-pipe ib formed The gas 
flames, which played at fust steadily ngamst the 
side, now sweep with a l oaring noise the intend 
of the cyhndei, which, notwithstanding the mass 
of metal, can be rapidly made red-hot throughout 
by itb action. So high a tempci afcure as this is, 
however, only very raiely lequired, 

The cylinder being sufficiently hot, a man now 
pushes between the two cylinders — which work like 
an engraver’s pi ess — a smooth planed boaid, this 
passes through, between the i oils, and is subjected 
to considerable pressure. By this the design, 
which is upon the roller, is pressed and burnt into 
the timbei, every line being faithfully and deeply 
maiked Plank after plank passes on through the 
rollers m steady oidei, so that m a compel atively 
short space of time many hundred feet may be 
thus impicssed with the pattern on the cylinder 
Whcie there is a continuous pattern, as foi mould- 
ings, the cylinder is small, and is, of course, with 
every revolution repeating itself, Wheie orna- 
mented panels aie required, the ciieumference of 
the cylinder is the length of the panel, and hoards 
of the same length are regularly passed through, 
eveiy one of them receiving a repetition of the 
pattern. The heat of the cylinder can be regulated 
with very great nicety, by turning the gas on or off, 
and by adjusting the supply of air to the blow-pipe 

When the boaid has passed through the chairing 
operation, it passes to the woikman, who scrapes 
it down over the entire surface, so as to bring out 
the lights, and produce the best effects. When 
this ia accomplished, the surface is varnished or 
polished, and the result is an ornamental panel 
or moulding of the greafi?$t beauty, and of remark- 
able permanence. 

White woods, as sycamore and lime, are em- 
ployed for flits work, It is easy also, by this 
process, to give to the leas expensive varieties of 
wood the peculiar characteristics of tlm more 
expensive kinds ; rosewood and walnut are very 
excellently instated, and upon these agam any 
pattern can be impressed. 

The advantages of this process appear to be the 
facility and cheapness with which we can place on 
wood the moat orfcMio designs j it is not of course 
applicable to the production ot a single specimen,, 
but, where we 'have to repeat the same design, with 
every repetition the price is reduced, The Abati- 
tiful sepia, on chocolate , colour^ reoelycd/ 
v‘ . . 1 i . . r . .. 1 . V v A Al I&LLLl 


woods employed in the placets aie especially pleas- 
ing, and we rnay hope to see looms decorated by 
its means which could not, by leason of the cost, 
leceive any such devolution fiom the aitist We 
cannot but venture to suggest to the piopiieloi of 
these Juteicshng woiks, the linpoitance of seeking 
tor designs fiom highei souices than the woodcut 
illustrations of th e v eekly joui nals The capabilities 
of the piocess aie veiy gieai, and the filet cost of a 
leallv classic design should not be xegatded when 
the poweis of repioduction aie so easy The de- 
mand ioi this kind of devolution will be legulated 
by the elegance of the designs piodurcd 

Robert Hunt, 


PICTURE SALES. 

Tht sale of pictuies belonging to Mi Platon, the 
well-known dealei , took place on the 23id of Maich, 
aftei the sheets of out last Numbei were at pi ess 
This collection, numbering conaideiably more than 
one bundled paintings, attracted aveiy laige attend- 
ance at the looms ol Messrs Chnstie, Manson, and 
Woods, na well foi the high character of most ol 
the woiks, aa for the fact that many of them weie 
known only to those who had visited the gallery of 
Mi Plat on, foi whom they weie painted, and, with 
a veiy few exceptions, had not been exhibited else- 
wheie A list ot the pimcipal pictures offered foi 
sale, with the pneea they realised, is subjoined * — 

‘ The Bend of the Rivci/ and ‘View of Lowes- 
toft/ u a pan, hy J W Oakes, 188 gs (Spencer), 

‘ The Meeting of the Bern Stalkers and Brevets/ 11 
J F Ilemng, and II. Blight, 140 gs (Gambart) , 
‘Cavalier Life — The Ten ace at 11 add on Hall/'* B 
Pas more and H Blight, 114 gs, (Maitmeau) ; 
‘Enhance to Calais Harboiu/ JS W Cooke, A It A, 
painted for the late Mr Wells, of Kcdleaf, and pm- 
chascd at the sale ot Ins woiks, 350 gs (Rhodes), 
‘The Pimcipal Incident m the Dei by Bay/ W P 
Filth, It A , ft small cabinet pictuie, 240 gs. (Wells) j 
‘ Piayei/ by the French at list E Ifiere, 150 gs 
(Gam bait) , "The Coming Strum/* R AnsdelJ, 
ARA, 240 gs (M’Cluie), ‘The Beech Tieo/ 
F, R. Lee, RA , with cows and sheep by T S, 
Cooper, A R.A., 3 45 gs (Haigh)] ‘ Summer— The 
Eeculveis in. the Distance ’ * (Jeffi ay), mid ‘Winter ’ * 
(Dexter), companion pictmes, by T. S Cooper, 
ARA, 134 gs ] ‘An Old Woman accused of hav- 
ing bewitched a Peasant Girl/ * W P Filth, R A , 
a small leplica of the large picture, 440 gs. (Pearce) } 

* Lake of Como/ T Crcswick, A,R A., 116 gs 
(Ripp) , ‘ The Happy Bays of Hemiefcta Maria/ 
F Goo dull, A R.A , the engraved picture, 290 gs, 
(Airowamith) ; ‘The Laird of Rob Roy/ * H Blight, 
190 gs (Pearce) , ‘ A Lady, with Dog*/* II Ans- 
dell, A.R A , 200 gs (Rhodes), ‘Faults on Baith 
Sides/* T Facd, ARA, 128 ga (Gambart) , ‘ The 
Religious Conti oversy/ a small replica of the laigei 
pictme, by A, Blmoie, R,A , 140 ga (Arrow- 
smith), ‘Wood Nymphs surpnsed Bathing/ W 32 
Frost, ARA, fiom the collection of Lord Charles 
Townsend, 300 gs (Ripp)j e Independents Cate- 
chising/ J Phillip, RA, 340 gs (Eraser)} ‘The 
Gieat Square at Bicseia, near Milan/ * D r Roberts, 
R A , 200 gs (Gambart) , ‘La Senora/* J Phillip, 
R.A , 195 gs, (Fairbairn) , ‘The Lancashire Witch/* 
W. P Frith, RA , 230 gs. (Gambia t) j • Canterlmiy 
Meadows/ F, R Lea, RA,, mid T. S. Cooper, 
A R A., 409 gs (Rhodes) , ‘ The Temple at Edlou, 
Upper Egypt/ B, Roberts, R A., from the Blandish 
collection, 390 gs. (Arrowsmith),— at the sale of 
Mr, Staduh’t pictures m 1&8S, this Work realised 
860 gs , — —Hie artist has touched upon it since] 

‘ Summer * * and ‘ ’Winter,’ : *'* l^air, by 1\ S 
Cooper, A.RA. (sold respectively to Messrs, Racl- 
cliffe and Arrowsmith), 297 gs. , ‘A Viesf on, the 
lush Coast/ O. Stanfield, R4„ 410' gs. (Agnew) p 
1 Coast Scene/ a sketch by Urn late W, Collins, BA,/, 
and finished m,X85Qby RLumcll, 1 00 gs. {Gambart)] 
‘A Ship Week on the Coast 
French artist E. Tsabey, 135 ga. fWelch) ] Liaid- 
scape/ MdlJer, with figures by 1? F Poole, RA , 
115 gs. (Welch)’} £ Henrietta .Maim tjikmg refuge 
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J Phillip, BA, and B Aasdell, ABA, 870 gs 
(Ward) , ‘The Coming Rummer/ T Cieswick, 11 A , 
figures bj Vf V Bath, BA, exhibited at the 
Academy in 18 *>9, since vvhicli time some cattle and 
sheep have been mtiodnred. into the picture by 
T 8 Coopei, A R A , 400 gs (Osbourn) , ‘ The 
Signal/* J Phillip, BA, 280 gs (Knowles, of 
Manihestei) The entne collection realized the 
sum of -211,528 35? 0 d 

A collection of ancient and modem pictuies, con 1 ' 
stitutmg the galleiy of the late Ml W Oo\, was 
sold by Mes^is Postal, at then 100 ms in Pall Mall, 
diu mg the last week m Mai ch The two days 1 

sale leahzed about £2,361, hut the puces paid foi 
the paintings individually seem absurdly low, com- 
pared with what has been given of late yeais for | 
woiks by the same at lists , and we confess, even with 
oui knowledge of the pieseut depreciation in the 
value of pictuies, we cannot quite umleistand the 
results of this sale Pei Imps had we seen the col- 

lection, which we did not, we could bettci have 
comprehended the issue The following may save 
as examples — ‘Venus and Cupid/ Etty, 21 gs , 
‘The Holy Well/ M Anthony, 30 gs ; ‘The 
Sixth Seal/ J P Pettitt, 20 gs , ‘ The lied Boy/ 
Sir T Lawrence, £32 6x , ‘A Spanish Lady/ J 
Phillip, R A , 31 gs. , * Intenoi of Thom hill’s Life 
Academy/ Ilogaith, 21 gs , ‘ 3 oan of Aic/ Etty, 
01 gs ; ‘Landscape with Sheep/ J B Pyne, 35 
gs , * The Antiquary/ A Riasei, 31 gs , * View m 
Scotland/ C Stanfield, R A , 70 gs , ‘The Stiaw- 
Yard Meal/ T S Coopei, A R A , 82 gs , ‘ Oaxton’s 
Pnntrag Tress/ H O Selous, cngiaved, 28 gs , 
‘A Cow and Sheep m the Uplands/ T S Cooper, 
A R A , 94 gs j ‘ View m Noith Wales/ W MfcUei, 
with figiues by I) Cox, 32 gs , ‘The Octogenarian/ 
W P Path, R A ,25 gs , ‘A Summci’s Sunset/ 
T S Coopei, A R A,, 60 gs. The pictuies by the 
old inastcis need not be alluded to, tor they attracted 
eveu less interest than the English woiks, which 
seem to have been, m auctioneers phiaseology, 
“ literally given away ” 

On the 32th of April Messrs Christie, Manson, 
and Woods, commenced the sale of sculp tines, 
pictmes, and objects of min, collected by the late 
Matthew Uzielli, Ehq The exteut and reputation 
of this private museum of Art atti acted large ciowds 
to the looms in King Stieet, eithei as speetatois or 
bitycis, duiiug the sale, which lasted five days On 
the fust day many of the sculptural woiks, bronzes, 
and poieelain, veio disposed of Of these we need 
only point out the statue of ‘ Venus/ executed in. 
maible for the late ownei by Gibson it was sold 
to Mi Rhodes foi the sum ot £711 12x On the | 
second day the ancient aud modern pictuies and 
drawings were disposed of Among the formei we : 
notice . — ‘ A Village R&tc/ Teniers, from the Noilli- 
wick collection, 101 gs (Van Cuyck),— if we are not I 
mistaken in this picture, it was sold at the Noith 
nick sole foi 250 gs,, * Saer a Ooavei sazione/ a 
picture in distemper, on panel, by Zeuobut de Mae- 
ohiavelli, a painter of the fourteenth century, whose 
v f ork 3 are little known,— it is said that this, aud one 
xn the gallery of the Louvie, aie the only examples 
recognised as his— it was sold for 205 gs (Mul- 
vauey) ; ‘The Virgin and Child/ the former seated 
uudei a canopy, Lorenzo da Oiedi, 205 gs (Earrer) , 
‘St.John baptizing the Saviour/ in distempei on 
panel, by P Bella Pi ancesoa, another pamtei of the 
fourteenth century, 230 gs (bock) Of the pictures 
by modern artists we may pai ticulanse— c View of 
Monaco fiom the Sea/ O. Stanfield, R. A., painted 
in 1854, 74 gs, (Look) $ ‘ The Breakfast/ by the 
Trench aitisl E, Trhre, 105 gs. (Parkinson) ; ‘Por- 
trait Of a Youhg Girl/ Horsy, 121 gs. (Parkinson) ; j 
‘Landscape/ with a mill,' aud a wagon and horaC 3 
crossing a stream, C. Stanfield, R A„ 135 gs, 
(Fokins) ; ‘A French Peasant- women riding on an 
Ass/ with sheep ami cows mossing the stream, 

1 Troyon, 110 gs (Mason) , ‘ Mary of Burgundy 
giving Alms to the Pool/ II Leys, of Antwerp, a 
commission from Mi. Gzselli, 1000 gs (Parkinson) 
‘Farmyard m the Isle of Wight/ J, Lmtiell, 114 
gs (Mason), ‘The Poor Seamstress/ E, Freie, 120 : 
gs. (Parkmson) , ‘ The Reader/ Meissomer, from 
the collection of Dr. Veron, of Pans, 202 gs. 
(Mason) , ‘ Gipsies/ Decamps, from the same gallery, 
140 gs (Mason); ‘Dutch Lnggers entering the 
TUibour of Saardam/ C, gtfmfield, R A , 560 gs, 
(Agttew) ; ‘Cattle in a Stream, Canterbmy M eadows/ 

S Cooper^ A, ft. A,, 150 gs* (Annootl; ‘Sehevel- 


li) g Sands at Low Watei/ E IV. Cooke, A R A , 
235 gs (Mason) , ‘ Scheveling Sands — A Fresh 
Breeze/ E W Cooke A RA , 180 gs (Mason), — 
these two pictuies, a pan, weie in the Noithwiok 
gallery, at the dispel sion of which they weie sold, 
the fmmei toi 220 guineas, the lattei for the same 
sum it now ualized , ‘ Evangeline/ T Taed, A R A , 
the engraved pictuie, 335 gb (Gambait) „ ‘The 
Village Patuarch/ T Webstm, R A , 102 gs (Pai- 
kmaon) , * The Duel Scene between Viola and Sir 
Andrew AgUecheek/ W P Piith, RA, S3 gs 
(Mason), ‘Prayci/ Gallait, 800 gs (Parkinson) 
A water-coloui drawing by Tiuna, ‘ The Bass Rock/ 
painted at Abbotsfoid for Sn Waltei Scott, passed 
into the hands of Mi. Vokms at the price ot 151 
guineas 


AUTISTIC RESEARCHES IN 
iEGrlNA AND ARCADIA * 

It is only the fathers of the piesent generation of 
aitists, and but a few of them, who aie now living 
| and able to call to mind the gieat intei est in the 
study of the punciples of classical, and especially of 
Giecian, Ait and Aiehitectuie, which maiked the 
eaily yeais of the piesent centuiy But those who 
can cany hack then xecollections to the time when 
the late Laid Abeideeu fust became a “travelled 
Thane/’ and earned the half seiious, half satiric 
title of “ Athenian ” fiom the noble authoi ot 
| “English Baida and Scotch Revieweie/’ will learn 
with some interest that between 1800 aud 1811 
Gieecc was visited, not only by Loids Abeideen and 
Byion, arid other wealthy amateurs, n hose time 
I hung heavy on then hands, but also by some gentle- 
men wbo have since become distinguished in then 
profession as architects Rust and foiemost among 
them was Air. Coekei ell, who, as he tells us m his 
piefatory chapter, whilst spending the wmtei of 
1810 11 in Athens— engaged upon antiquarian aud 
architectural studies, before commencing the pi actice 
ol his profession at borne in earnest — fell in tlicie 
| with other like-minded individuals, m conceit with 
whom he planned, and earned out some excavations 
both in the Island of jEgma and in the inland dis- 
tnct of Aicadia, the results of which appear — some- 
what after date, it must be owned — in the work 
whose title stands above The volume is a handsome 
folio, illustrated with some beautiful vignettes and 
engi avmgs on coppei plate, of a land with which we 
never meet now a-days, and also with about fifty 
architectural elevations and sections, &c , which we 
regret that we have not room to describe a* fully as 
we could wish It is punted uniformly in size and 
shape with those handsome volumes with which, m 
bygone days, we used to he favouml by the 
Dilettanti Society, at intervals somewhat less laie 
than at present, but still less frequently than was 
conducive to the interests of architeetuial science 
Eor the long period of time— ail but half a centuiy 
— which be has suilered to elapse before discharging 
the debt which he owed alike to himself, to the 
profession, and the scientific world in gcneial, 
Mi Cockerell m his pieface pleads as his excuse, 
iiistly, the piemature death of Baion Hallei, who 
had shared m the researches, and had piormsecl to 
30111 the authoi m England for the puipose of pub- 
lishing a nanative of then labouis many years 
ago , and secondly, his own constant engagement in. 
an “aiduoua profession, unassisted by the leisure 
and the funds necessary to prosecute a work of such 
expense and importance ” The lecord of those 
researches, however, has at length appeared, and we 
believe that we may regard it as the first hurts of 
those leisure hours to which most men rejoice to 
look forward as the distant reward of years of active 
professional labour, and as an instalment of the con- 
tributions to the learning of the age, which wc have 
a right to expect from the respected Professor of 
Architecture m the Royal Academy, now that he is 
i£us ei tilde douatus, at least so far as regards 
the active business of his profession. 

Whefi 0Ul ’ author resolved, early m the spring of 
18X1, together with the late Mr. Roster (a promib- 

* Tim T&mps or Jupiter IUnuhiuentos in 
4/m or Avotio JZmmam at PinaAERU, .BAbsa in 

Akoaou, by O. K CaOKworr,, JUA,, Hon D,C L , 
Oxford, 4&0.&Q, PubUslKHl by John Weale> Holborn, 1800 


| xng young aichitect of Livcipool), the late Baion 
Hallei, and Mi Lynckli of Wuitenhuig, to cany 
out the cxploiations lecoided in this volume, oui 
knowledge of thepimuples of Gi email aichitectmc 
compaiatively speaking was but partial and scanty 
Tiue that Stuail had iuithtully delineated the gieat 
outlines of seveialof the chief monuments of ancient 
Ait m Athens and its neighbouihood, and had pub- 
lished thiee out of Ins foiu volumes undei the 
auspices of the Dilettanti Society , but with respect 
to many details neccssaiy to the elucidation of the 
aiciutecture of Giecian temples, then coil esp on deuce 
with the examples handed down by Vitruvius, as 
bouowed by western Europe fiom ancient Hellas, 
the auangement and oidci of then inteuois, the 
mode oi executing the masomy, the loot, and the 
tiles, the ornamental accessories of painting and 
sculpture, then aciotcna and pediments, — on these 
heads theic was much to be discovered and 1 educed 
to nile, and to the elucidation of these points 
Mr Cockuell and his encigetic companions tesolved 
to devote some weeks of aiduous toil. We use the 
tcim “ aiduous ** advisedly, foi the lesult showed 
that the peuls which they encountered in then task, 
and the inks which they ran, weie not slight 01 in- 
considerable To say nothing of sevcie illness and 
death from m alana, theie weie dangeis to he guarded 
against fiom a wild and lawless population, many of 
whom mfested the countiy as bandits , while others, 
equally strong 111 numhei s, ravaged the islands and sea 
coasts as pnates with ail the daring and confidence 
which was inspired by then hereditary descent irom 
the puates of the iEgean Sea in the old Homeiic days, 
of whom Thucydides speaks as heroes of no common 
stamp, proud of thou profession as brigands, and 
evidently inclined to claim a common clanship and 
all but equality with those scaicely less piedatoiy 
princes and loving chieftains who led their bauds 
across from the shoies of Hellas to the siege of Ti oy, 
it is well known by every one who studies 
Mu nay's “ Handbooks of Eoieign Travel ” (and 
who does not?) that the sculptural results of the 
leseaichcs of Mi Cockeiell and his fnends 111 
A3gma aie m the Royal Galleiy at Munich, instead 
of having found then way to the British Museum, 
and this thiough a stupid blunder on the paiL of the 
official dispatched by the British government to 
pin chase them when put up to auction As they 
aie fully described m Munay, we shall content our- 
selves by refeii mg our leaders to the notice there 
given of them, and confine oui solves to a cnisoiy 
glance at the outlines of the temples to which w r e 
aie introduced m Mr Cockerells volume 
The temple in ASgina, as Mr Cockeiell satisfac- 
torily pioves, was dedicated to Jupiter, though its 
sculptures refeued mamly to the exploits of the 
I iEacidce, the tutelaiy deities of that island, as re- 
1 corded in the Homeuc poems He pioves, both by 
i external and intei nal evidence, that the eclihcc was 
1 erected quite at tho commencement of the sixth 
j centuiy, B c. Though elegant and beautiful, it was 
i not upon a very grand scale; it was icmaikable 
j rather for its exquisite situation and the beauty of 
I its proportions than for its size, though the image 
[ 01 idol which it contained must have been twenty- 
I five feet high, even in a sitting posture. Among the 
: peculiai features which distinguished it (exclusive of 
| the sculptures), were — -the curious sloping ascent by 
I which victims weie driven up to the sacrificial 
altais , a singular square block of stone, at the foot 
of the steps below the western entrance, the cad and 
object of which is doubtful, though probably it 
served as a lesser altar in honour, of some inferior 
deity 01 heio, the plan of the hypeetlual opening 
m the roof , and lastly, the construction of the roof 
itself, w r hich was^ made, not as had been anticipated 
by the Dilettanti Society on a cursory inspection of 
the rums, of maible, but of terra-cotta of an elabo- 
rate form and device, The latter our architectural 
readers will at once appreciate as areal and definite 
addition to oui stock of information as to the con- 
struction of the temples of the ancients. 

RiomiBgnm, AD, Cockerell and his companions 
passed into /he Morea, and having accomplished 
their route into the very centre of the peninsula, 
they carried out a similar systematic investigation 
of the rums of the Temple of Apollo at Phi gale! a, 
near Bassm* winch they found m a worse condition 
ihan the former, although its sculptural details were 
in such a sUto of preservation that Air, Coakeieil 
1 ms been able to decipher and restore them with all 
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but pcifect certainty They icpiesent the legend of 
Hercules and the Amazons, and some of the subjects 
aie identical with those in the fai bettei known 
Temple of Theseus As oni' leadus aie aware, oiu* 
autkoi was moie successful with these sculptures 
than with those fiom iEgma, lnasrauch as they wcie 
piu chased by this countiy, and aie now m a galleiy 
m the Bntish Museum YVe have not space heic 
to cntei into details on the subject 1$ is enough 
to say that the enteipnse of Mr Cockeiill and his 
fnends m Aicadiawas ciowncd with the happiest 
scientific and aitistic results, the aicliitectiue of the 
Alhenun Ictinus being lestoied m almost every 
paiticnlai, and au impoitant chaptei of Giecian 
aichmology, full of mtciest and novelty, and of le- 
mailcable completeness, having been added to oiu 
foimei acquisitions Mi Cockeiell sums up these 
leaults as follows — “The fue/c, 101 feet m length 
(certainly fiom the school of Athens, if not by the 
hand of Phidias 01 Alcamenes), was preseived to the i 
world, offeimg a new leading of the often repeated ! 
Centauiomachia and Amazonoinachia, fragments 
of the hands and feet of the aciolithic idol, whieh 
appaiently replaced that cclebiated one of bronze, 
which was pi esented to the city of Megalopolis by 
tliePhigaleians; and, finally, some highly mteuatmg 
fiagments of tlie metopes which adoined the pionao9 
and posticum of the temple, made up the sculptui- 
esque lesults of the undei taking ** It is disappoint- 
ing to learn that the temple at Phigaleia would, in 
all probability, have stood perfect to this day, had 
it not been foi the blind fuiy of the Iconoclasts 
This is pioved by the fact that the moie massive 
poitions of the edifice arc those which have been 
ihiown down, while the lighter and consequently 
weahei peustyles me standing almost mthon entne 
penpheiy 

For a moie complete account of this temple we 
must content ourselves by lefemug the icndei to 
Mi CocheielTs magnificent folio, which will well 
repay moie than a ciusoiy pciusal, and the scien- 
tific leader will find much useful cnticimi on the 
respective styles of the two temples at ACguia and 
at Phigaleia, in au elaborate aiticlc on then cotnpaia- 
tive architectural proportions by Mi AY AA r Lloyd, 
subjoined to the volume m the shape of an appendix 


THE SOCIETY OF AETS. 

EXIIIUITION OF INVENTIONS. 

Tiie thnieenih annual exhibition is now open at the 
Society of Aits* House, m John Stieet, Adelphi, and 
it comprises ft miscellaneous collection of ai tides 
recently invented, patented, or registered These 
objects are divided into the following gioups — 

1 Engmeenng, Mining, and Railway Mechanism, 

2 Machmeiy and Manufactumig Appliances, 3 
Naval and Mil itaiy Appliances, and Philosophical 
Apparatus, 4 Agricultural Implements and Ma- 
chinery, 5 Building and Domestic Appliances, 
and G Miscellanea. In all, two hunched and 
fifty-lime works are illustrated, tvyo hundied and 
twenty-nine of them by examples oi models, and the 
remaining thuty by diawmgs 

An exhibition of this kind cannot fail to be 
eminently useful in many respects It attiacts the 
attention, for instance, both of inventors and of 
those who seek to benefit by inventions It leads 
on from one improvement to anothei , and it also 
secures _ for improvers a due recognition and an 
appropriate recompense for their ingenuity and skill. 
The present collection comprises many examples of 
most satisfactory appliances, m their several classes, 
and it must be pronounced as decidedly successful 
The only drawback, in our* eyes, from this the 
spring exhibition of the Society of Arts, consists m 
the fact that it has nothing whatever to do with 
Art pi operly so called With scarcely a single ex- 
ception, the objects exhibited leave Art entirely out 
of tbe question, AVithout desiring to see any one 
of these objects removed from the gallery of the 1 
Society, we certainly do consider that other objects 
ought to have their 1 own places m an exhibition of 
the Society of AUs— objects bearing either directly 
or indirectly upon Art, and illustrating under 
various ommrastaurea its present aspect and condi- 
tion, AVe are aware that the Society occasionally 
fortes collections of works of Art for exhibition , 


but we desue, besides these, to see Ait inventions 
and improvements duly lecogmsed and exemplified 
m the exhibition that is now open 

The council, as usual, have issued a veiy com- 
plete and well arranged catalogue, with suitable 
lllustiations. They take care, howevei, to intimate 
that they “are not responsible for any of the state- 
ments contained in 5 * it This appeals to us a 
serious impel lechou m this catalogue, inasmuch as 
it depnvts it of all the value that is inseparable 
fi om an authoritative document Suiely it w onld be 
both desuable, and not veiy difficult, to lender the 
catalogue of this exhibition so far authentic, as 
authenticity could be ensured by the sanction ot 
the council to its statements of alleged facts The 
public look to the Society to impart to then exhi- 
bitions the impoitaut attnbuto ot authority, as well 
as to foim these exhibitions and this seems to he 
the most impoitant office that such an institution, 
and that such an institution alone, can hope to 
accomplish 


THE NATIONAL GALLEEY 

The alterations m the National Gallery aie adduc- 
ing towaids completion in some of the looms the 
pictures have been hung some tune, mid the galleiy 
will be opened on the 13th instant The opening 
was pioposed foi the 1st ot May, but it was consideied 
bettei that the opening of the public collection and 
that of the Ivoyal Academy should not be so nearly 
simultaneous We have alieady given, a detail of 
these improvements, and although so much is gamed 
by the new Italian Room — the Tubnne it may be 
ti uly railed — tilde is not yet piopeily loom enough 
foi all the pictuies, so much of late yeais has the 
collection been augmented by acquisitions, which it 
j wcic saculege to place elsewheio than m anything 
shoitol broad daylight In this new loom theie 
: aie no shady nooks, no mdiffeient lights, so that m 
passing thence into the old suite wc seem to move 
into a legion of twilight Wc know of no apartment 
in Euiope compai able to this ncwioom m its qualities 
as an exhibition room, and m the value of its contents 
In the Louvre theie is nothing like it, nor even m 
the Pitti is there any appLoacli to its grand em of 
effect, and the rooms at Dresden, Beilra, and even at 
Munich, have no pretension of equality with it It is 
seventy-five feet long, thuty feet wide, and the exh erne 
height to the crown of the vault is npwaids of 
thuty -two feet. Foi the entire length of the room 
an ample space fiom the mown of the vault is open 
foi the admission of light. In blight days it may 
be said that theie is au excess ot light, but foi 
such w r oiks as aie here assembled theie cannot be 
too much From the lights the vaulting descends 
m panels, which are peiforatcd foi the admission of 
an . The colouring of the panelling is light yellow 
and light grey, and the lower walls, the hanging 
space, is eoveied with figured paper of a dull maroon 
colour, tlve best general tint to oppose to pictures 
The large room of the old suite is covered with a 
paper of a lively led hue, that entirely overpowers 
the pictures , and auother with a pale gicen paper, 
cold and repugnant to the last degree. 

In the new loom the beauties of the precious 
Italian pictures come out with better effect than 
they evei did before, and now we can moie fully 
understand the value of these works, some of which 
may he estimated at not less than from ten to 
fifteen thousand pounds, The place of honour 
on the right band wall is worthily assigned to 
f The Family of Darius before Alexander/ by Paul 
Veronese, and on the same side aie Corieggio 5 a 
4 Venus, Mercury, and Cupid/ Derugina’ s c Virgin 
adoring the Saviour/ Franeia’a * Entombment/ and 
other works by Mantegna, Giulio Romano, Titian, &c. 
On the left, and m the centre opposite to the 
Veronese, is the Sebastian del Piombo , and on the 
same side other well-known pictures by Raffaelle, 
Giorgione, Titian, Correggio, Boidone, Bellini, &o ; 
and in the centie, at the end of the room, is ‘ The 
Adoration of the Magi/ by Paul Veronese. Of tire 
two smaller apartments that fianked the old entrance 
to the three principal rooms, one is turned mto a 
vestibule, and the other is intended foi the reception 
of a miscellany of ancient German Art. The first 'of 
tbe three other rooms now contains a selection of 
Italian Art, examples of the Venetian, Roman, Bur- 


mese, and Bolognese schools In the centie room 
are hung a numbei of favounfe woihs of the Fiench 
and Spanish schools, as the Claudes, ‘ The Erabai ka- 
tion of St Ursula/ ‘ The Cave of Adnllam/ and 
* Isaac and Rebecca/ and, as befoie, Tumei’9 ‘Car- 
thage* and ‘Misty Morning’ between them The 
foimei of the two last has been lined, and all the 
ciacks formerly just undei and about the sun have 
disappeared, indeed the pictuie is seen to much 
greater advantage than befoie This loom contains 
also VeDsqneA ‘ Adoiation of the Shepheids * and 
‘The Boai Hunt/ Munllo’s e Sfc John/ the Pous- 
sins, Nicholas and Gaspai, and the othei piodueiions 
of these schools In the laige end loom aie con- 
centiated the Dutch and Flemish masteis On the 
left on entering is an agroupment of gems — the 
small piotiuea by Geiaid Douw, Maas, Temeis, Jan 
de Mabuse, ltcrnbuudt, MaLtin Schon, &c , and 
these aie succeeded by the higei pictures by Baek- 
huizcn, Uuysdael, Rembiandt, Rubens, and Cuyp 
At the end of the loom is Rubens* * Biazen Serpent ;* 
and m the right hand coinei is anothei gioup of 
smaller woiks, of which the Gevaitius is a centie 
sunounded by small pictuies by Beighcm, A r au der 
Neel, and otheis On the light hand wall are the 
Rubenses — ‘The Honois of Wai/ ‘The Abduction 
of the Sabine "Women/ and e The Judgment of Pans/ 
with manyolheis, and on the light hand of the 
dooi aie the Van Eycks, Van Orley, Vandyke’s 
‘ Theodosius/ &c 

The improvements that have been effected for the 
£15,000 me, peihaps, moie impoitant than may 
appeal at a cuisoiy glance, as having lefeience to 
the futuie entne occupation of the building as the 
National Galleiy Thus at the end of the loom 
i there is a doorway at piesent closed, by which a 
j passage may be effected into the apartments held by 
! the Rajal Academy, in contemplation of the “an- 
nexation ** of that poi tion of the building The 
aiclntect is, as has been alieady mentioned, Ml . Pen- 
ncthome, who has made the moat of the space at 
his disposal. The hanging and Ait anaugements 
have been oideted by Mr Woinum, to whom the 
! public is indebted foi dispositions so judicious that 
j the best pit titles are seen in the best places, and the 
whole is fresh and spaLkling 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 

Paris — The numerous complaints made on the 
subjoefc of “picture cleaning at the Louvie Gal- 
leiy,” have brought foith the following decree, 
which we extract from the Ilomtem , and give m 
tho onginal text — 

Un anDte tn date du 16 mars poito 
Ait l II e«.t ndd une commission consultative dos 
mnsdes imi (biaux 

Art 2 Cette commission sera pidsidde pai ledhectonr 
kdnriial des musdes, epu la rdunna toutes les fuis qu’il la 
jugeia n&mscaire pom consullei sm VaLquisiUon. ou la 
lestnuration des objets d'art, alnsi quo sur les moiiloms 
proeddds de eonseivatlon 

Ait 3 Sent nommes menvbi es de ceUe commission * 

MM Gut teaux, moraine de I’lustitufc, His do la Salle, 
lo vlcomte de JanzC , Louis Lnca/;o, le maiquisMaiscm, 
IS Maicille, do Sauloy, sdnateur, membio de l'lnatitut, 
IlemidL Tiiquoti, Viollet-Le-Duc 
Les conseivnteuis des musics imp dilaux font, de cHoifc* 
parti o de la commission. 

Art, i. Aucune rostaumtion de tableau ne seta aulo- 
risee par la direction gdticiale dos musdes impdiiaux 
qu’apres avoir prJalablement con suite la section do pern- 
ture de PAcaddnue des beaux arts 
Ait 5. Les avis do la commission seront rddigds stance 
tonanto et constate par des piocM-vcrhanx quo slgnoronfc 
les memlnes prisons. 

YYg now close this subject, hoping tho commission 
appointed may prevent m future tho numerous 
dilapidations which have been made in that inter- 
esting gallery, by the ignorant practices of tho 
picture- dean cis, or, rather, pic tqre* des ti oyer 
Death has taken from us one of opi best engravers, 
M, 2acohde Provost, at the age of sixty-four, Ho 
was pupil of Baron Regnaulfc, member of the Indi* 
tuie, and of Berne, the distinguished Imo-engraYer, 
contemporaneously with Ins fnend, Hennquefe Du- 
pont. The Amt large work ho executed, and which 
established his fame, was ( Oprmne/ after Gdrard. 
It was followed by 1 St Vincent de Paul preaehuig 
at the Court of Louis XIV, m favour of the Found- 
lings/ Tins wfis a very fine plate, Jin 1380— when 
tho Revolution broke out, which for a time intei - 
fered With line^diigraving— ho commenced to en- 
grave in aquatmfc, piodnomg four large plates aftei 
Leopold Rebel fc, and several after Decamps and 
Do k ci ok. As soon, however, m lie saw his way 
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clear to resume Ins original style, he did so, and 
executed a large plate of the * Mauiage of Cana/ 
fiom the painting by Paul Veioneso, in the Louvre, 
foi winch he was deeoiated with the cioss of the 
Legion of Honour In pnvate life Pievost was 
obliging, simple, modest, and of gieat piolntj His 
memoiy will be i espected bv all who knew him — 
In the month of Maich, a small but select collection 

of paintings, belonging to M.W- , 'Wuitenbuig, 

was sold publicly "We give the puncipal puces 
‘ Sheep m Scotland, 1 £581, 4 Cuws at Pasturage/ 
d£3-i4 — both by Rosa Bonheur , * A Sheep/ a small 
picture by Biascat, £176 (the works of this painter 
me seldom seen in. sales), * Turkish Patrol/ De- 
camps, £1,000 (he painted two of this subject — this 
is the smaller one) , ‘ The Italian Pottery/ Decamps, 
£628, ‘The Sluice/ Jules Dupre, a daik picture, 
with the foliage reflected in the water, £28 4, 

* Landscape and Cattle— Sunset/ Jules Dupre, £134 , 
e Baaai, neai Jerusalem/ Manlhat, £640, ‘Tmkish. 
Dance, neai the liosphoius/ Manlhat, £266 ; ‘ Sol- 
diers playing at Cards/ a cabinet picture by Meis- 
somer, £1,120 , ‘ Jewish School/ a small but fine 
picture by Robert Pleury, £274, ‘Animals Dunk- 
ing/ Troy on, £117, ‘Depaiture of the Steward/ 
Whlloms, £100 , ‘ Grand Canal, Venice/ Zenn, £180 
The room was filled by the wealthiest amateurs and 
dealers The numbei of pictures often ed for sale 
was thuty, all of cabinet si/e they leali/ed the 
laige sum of nearly £6,680 — A painting by De- 
camps, * The Ass and Learned Dogs/ was lately sold, 
among n collection of objects of vei tu, for £1,080 — 
At another sale, still largei prices, by comparison, 
were obtained ‘ Children going out of an Egyp- 
tian School/ a watei -colour di awing by Decamps 
£1,428 , ‘The Defeat of the Cimbu/ a drawing m 
black chalk, by the same mtist, £1,050, ‘Land- 
scape/ small, Manlhat, £269 , ‘ The Student/ Meis- 
somei, £563 , 4 An Artist at his Easel/ Meissomei , 
£471, ‘The Wagon/ Zeini, £168 Some of these 
pi ices far exceed those which the pictuies of British 
painters have realized m England —The Salon for 
1861 opens on the first of the present month, wc 
shall give some account of it m our next 


ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 

Tire eleventh exhibition of aichitcctmal works and 
aecessones is now open in Conduit Stieet, and it 
satisfactorily sustains, without greatly elevating, the 
cbaiaetei of its picdcccssois. IVe still have to look 
foi ward to the formation of such collections as will 
constitute an Architectural Exhibition that worthily 
and thoioughly lepiesents the existing status, both 
of the ait of architecture m England, and of the 
architect's profession. Such an exhibition must 
necessarily compiehend drawings of eveiy most 
important woik just completed, or still m progress , i 
and it also must faithfully indicate the piogiess I 
made, year by year, m aichitectuial art Until we 
can obtain the style of Ai chiteotuial Exhibition 
that we deane, wc content ourselves with expressing 
that desire, and wc then pass on to a genet ai con- 
sideration of the exhibition that each year actually 
brings with it, Wo leave to out able architectuial 
eontempoiancs all detailed notices of particular 
works m their architectuial capacity, our own pur- 
pose being rather to deal with the exhibition as a 
whole, and to treat of it as one of the exponents of 
the Ai ts of tho time, 

t The characteristic feature of the piesent exhibi- 
tion is the absence of auy work of commanding 
interest and importance, coupled, with a prevailing 
uniformity of atchitcottiral character in the minority 
oi! the drawings, They arc well, executed, and give 
good representations of designs that also are good 
There is lees of extravagance than we have before 
had to regret, and more of thoughtful toestos, 
tMn before has excited our admiration. At the same 
time, but very few of the various works exhibited 
can cltvim to stand in the front rauk, m an architec- 
tural review*. Yfe should have been glad to ha ve 
seen moie deoided mdicationa of improvements in 
designs foi new churches, Tina is a point to which 
we wonld direct the especial attention of our archi- 
tects. We wank our churches to become better 
adapted both to the character of our ritual, and to 
’Hie requirements of our congregations By all 
means essentially and truly Gothic, we want our 
new churches io be the churches of our own era, 
and hot either reproductions o? merely hi edifications 
of the ebumhes of the middle ages, In like manriei, 
in bur street and villa architecture, anginal thought 


and fresh conception arc still gieatly needed We 
do not imagine that our architects aie to pioduce 
im ns a new style of amhiteotuie , but still, we cei- 
tamly do expect them, neithei to media? value, noi 
to iebt content with classic imitations One am- 
bitious gentleman, indeed, there is amongst the 
exhibitors, who appears to imagine that he has hit 
upon a new style, because he has succeeded m pro- 
ducing a pile of buildings in which he has set all 
authonty at defiance Mr Hams’s Tcirace at 
llauow (No 392) may serve to warn ai chitects to 
avoid the pails inseparable from entiustmg them- 
selves to the guidance of an undisciplined enthu- 
siasm , and it ceitamly demonstrates that novelty 
docs not neccssaul) imply excellence But it can- 
not be difficult foi aiclutects who are really masten 
of then ait, to stnlcc out fresh paths foi themselves 
withont falling into such devious by-ways as Mi 
Hams has set himself to explore Amongst the 
most staking diawings aie seveial of Mi Sticet's 
always clevei pen-and-ink productions, seveial 
otheis by Mi J K Coiling, and others by Messis 
Raphael Biandon, J Edmeston, 11 J Witheis, J 
L Pearson, W Binges, G Goldie, and J II 
Chambei lam There aie some excellent examples 
of stained-glass designs by Laveis and Barraud, 
Clayton and Bell, and Heaton and Butlei The 
department of aichitectuial metabwoik and carving, 
and of mcliitectiual accessories aud materials, is 
unusually stiong The Messrs Cox have tin adnu- 
niblL collection of specimens of what can bt achieved 
by then caiving machinery, and also some excellent 
examples of metal- works Messis Hart have a 

truly splendid collection ot woiks m the metals 
Theie aie also seveial other gioups of metal-work of 
the same class, and a very successful Eagle Lecteiu 
(No 400) by Beuham and Sons, from a design by a 
young architect of the highest promise — Mr R 
Noiman Shaw. There ai e eminently cfiaracteiistic 
gioups of specimens of encaustic and mosaic tiles by 
Minton, Maw, and by the Poole Pottery Company 
We also noticed sevei al beautiful specimens of Davis's 
patent marmohfe, of Bellman and Ivey’s scagliola, 
of scagliola and othei imitative maibles pioduced by 
a Company, and of Scott and Cuthbcitsou’s paper- 
hangings. 

We observe with much satisfaction that the 
committee of management his again ananged a 
course of Lectures, winch will be deliveied at the 
Galleries on Tuesday evenings during the time that 
the Architectural Exhibition remains open 


ART IE SCOTLAND AND THE 
pro YINCES 

Edinburgh — Mr. William Tassie, of Kensing- 
ton, who died not long since, has bequeathed to the 
Scottish National Gallery the ongmal casts of the 
collection of gems made by the lute Ur Jamea 
Tassie, as well as those he had himself gatheied 
together, with the ongmal moulds of all hia Egyp- 
tian, Greek, and Roman corns and medals, and mists 
of modern medals The value of the bequest is 
much, enhanced by its including thirty -six casts ot 
portiaits of distinguished peiaonages, and numerous 
studies from some of the most noted pictures nr the 
galleries of Antwerp and Amsterdam. 

Brighton — A public meeting, convened by the 
mayor, on requisition, was held in the Town Hall, 
on March 25th, for the purpose of taking into con- 
sideration a proposal, to establish m Brighton a 
school of practical science, in connection with the 
Government Department of Science and Art, South 
Kensington; Mr Buokmastei, as a deputation from 
«the Kensington Institute, addressed the meeting on 
the advantages of such a school as that proposed, 
and submitted to the assembly the conditions upon 
which the /Department Would assist m carrying it 
out. A resdlutaon approving of the scheme was 
almost un^tumously -agreed to, after some discus- 
sion m Which "Mr white, head master of t ho 
Brighton School of Art, was compelled to defend 
hjmsGRiipm a charge brought against him. by one 
pf the speakers, who complaihed of “ the sons of 
people of title coming together to compete with 
persons of the lowest education/' This Mr. White 
considered as an indirect charge of mismanagement, 
as well as of neglecting his duties to his public 
pupils, m order to engage in private teaching. He 
replied, by asserting that if his income were nofc 
augmented, by the better class of pupils coming to 
the school, who pay un advanced rate, Ills salary 
from the institution would amount io something 


i like £80 pei annum , a sum so udiculouslj small 
. that no peison fully competent to the task would, 

, we think, he found to undertake it. These extra 
payments, and this private teaching, wheie it does 
not mleifeie with what may be considered public 
[ time, are the only inducements open to a quahhed 
! msti uctoi to occupy the post of a teachei m any 
; provincial school of Art 

Bristol — Two lectuies, on the “Fresco-paint- 
L mg of Italy," were recently delivered by Mi J 
, Bevmgton Atkinson, at tlio Bristol Literal) and 
, Scientific Institution the lcetuier illustrated his 
remarks by a number of eaily drawings, photo- 
guiphs of remark ible fiesco-pictuies, and punts 
] published b> the Aiundel Society Air Atkinson, 
who is an occasional contributor to our pages, re- 
turned not long pmee ftom Italy , wheie he collected 
much valuable material loi his subject The fust 
lectrne compused tho works of the earlv masters, 
those flora the time of Cimabue to Leonaido da 
Vine i , the second those of tho schools of Michel 
Angelo, Raffaelle, and Coireggm, with a bnef 
glance at the principal “eclectic 1 * painters, the 
Candcn, Guido, Domemchino, and otheis Both 
lectin os weie well attended, and leceived with the 
oppiecution due to the amount ot study and the 
judgment bestowed on then preparation 

Oxroiio — It is expected that the galleries of the 
University of (Kfoid will shoitlv be enriched by 
the acquisition of a number of Turner's diawings, 
presented b> Mi Ruslan to his Alma Mata 

Blading — We are pleased to find that efforts 
aie being made to save from the destruction to 
which it appealed doomed the fine old gateway of 
Reading Abbey, an aichiteetural lelic woithy of 
preservation, no less flora its pictmesquo character 
than its lnstoiic interest. It would be a stigma on 
the wealth and intelligence ot the county to permit 
its absolute lum when a comparatively small sum 
would a\ ei t it 

Sunderland ---The statue, by Refines, of tho 
iafce bir Henry Havelock, has been erected in this 
the native town of the distinguished wainor It is 
cast m bronze from the cannon taken from the 
Indian lebels, and weighs two tons and a quaiter. 
Iiora the sole of the foot to the crown of the head, 
is ten feet , the metal plinth is six inches high the 
giamte pedestal twelve feet, and the freestone base- 
ment two feet six inches the total elevation being 
twentj -five feet Tho statue looks westward to- 
wards lord Hall, the place of the Generals birth. 
In tire light hand is a sword, emblematic of valour, 
and in the left a field -telescope, indicative of foio- 
sight An exhausted shell, and the stem of an 
Oriental tree, mtiodueed into the composition, sym- 
bolize the country and the conflicts m which Sir 
llemy was engaged The attitude of tho figure is 
him and dignified, and its tout ensemble is said to 
be eminently characteristic of the original 

CAMBitiDGn — At the last examination, in the 
month of March, of the pupils m the School of Art 
here, ton medals were awaided for the best thaw- 
ings, and fourteen students and two pupil- teachers 
passed the second guide examination In the 
various branch schools, which number seven, six tv- 
three prizes woio awaided. 

Manchester,— An unusually laige and aveiy 
interesting, photogiaphio picture has recently been 
pioduced by Mi, A, Brothers, of this city it 
represents a number of the officers of the 84th 
regiment, now quarteied in Manchester, and con- 
tains no fewer than foifcy one full-length portraits, 
horn the gallant veteran colonel, Sh George 
jVeUieiali, down to the youngest ensign. The 
difficulty of treating with tuccess such a subiect as 
tins is veiy great it would be easy enough to 
I pieseive the individuality of the pei sons mtiodueed, 
but not so easy to group them pictorial!}, aud to 
combine the whole into one concentrated phase of 
action ; both of these objects, however, seem to 
have been attained by the artist m Hie photograph 
lie has submitted to us The figures, in unffioss 
uniform, are not on paiade, but assembled in a 
laige room .they aie chawn up m something of a 
ctu ved lino, hut it is judiciously broken by a variety 
m the height or the officers, and by some being 
seated, while the otheis aie standing '‘all, however, 
seem to have met for a purpose distinct from that 
ot being “made into apiettue,"*— piobably to hoar 
ft communication from their chief, who has nsen 
Horn his chair as if to address them Very sinking 
is the easy, natuial attitude of tho figures, no one 
appears studied, and jet it must nave cost the 
artist some study to ai range lus picture So effectively 
One or two of the faces in the haolcgiound hre, m 
our impression, rather weak, but the rest are all 
remaikably clear and veil defined, there u htile 
doubt that, of the whole military crowd, each one - 
re , y Y ? co smsed hy Jus acquaintance. 
The pliotogiaph, which is four feet long by nearly 
two feet high, was, wo understand, executed for 
the officers, 
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THE HUDSON, 

.FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA 

BY BRNSOSt J LOSSTNG 

I’m imJSfRU'IOVs TROM DRAWINGS BV THE AUTHOR 

Pa itr XVI 

iil ftintei was mild and constant No special seventy 
mailed its dealings, yet it made no di vmtions in that 
inspect fiom tho usual com sc of the season sut) incut to 
imu L it as an innovator Its bieath chilled the wateis 
eaily, and foi seveial weeks the Hudson was budged 
with stimig uo, fiom tlie wilduness almost to the sea 
Meanwhile the whole countiv was coyeicd with a thick 
mantle ol snow Skat us, ice-boats, and slughs ha\eisjcd the smooth 
aui lace of the nyci* w ith peifect safety, as far down as Peck’s Kill Bay, 
and the counties upon iU boultis, sepal ated by its Hood m suinmei , 
w eio joined by the solid ice, that oftaed a medium foi pleasant mtei 
comae dunng the shoit and dieaiy days of wmtci 

Valentine’s Hay came— the day m Kngland tiaditionally associated 
with the wooing ot buds and lo\ei3, and when the uocus and the 
daffodil pioclaim the nppioatli of spiing But here the bud« and the early 
llovveis were unseen, the sceptic ot the fiosfc king was yet all-potent The 
blue bud, the lobm, and the swallow, oui eaihest feathcied visitois fiom the 
south, ycl lingeied m then southetu homes Soon the clouds gatheied and 
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Smg Sing is a veiy pleasant village, of almost 4,000 inhabitants. It lies 
upon a niddy biolcen slope, that rises about 180 feet above the river, and 
ovci looks r Iappan Hay, 1 * oi Tappaause Zee, as the early Dutch settleis called 
an expansion of the Hudson, extending fiom Tellei’s or Cioton Point oil the 
noi th, fo the noitheui bluff of the Palisades neat Piuinont The origin of 
the name is to ho found m the wotd Suil-smck, the title of a poweiful dan of 
the Alohcgan oi uvei Indians, who called tins spot fiom OAi/w, u 

stone, and i/iif, a place — stony place Aveiy appiopnatc name The land m 
this wciuity, liist parted with by the Indians, was gianled to Fudeudc 
Phibpse fwlio owned a huge mauoual estate along the Hudson), in lb8o 
Passing tlnongli the uppei poiLion of the village of Sing Sing is a wild, 
pictiuu&quc mvino, lined with c\eigieen tiecs, with sides so lugged that the 
works of man have only hcie andtheic found lodgment Thiough it flows the 


cut am w AQHcmror at sing sing, 

came down in wauu and gentle ram \ the deep snows of northern New fork 
melted rapidly, and tho Upper Hudson and the Mohawk soon poured out a 
mighty flood that spread aver the valleys, submerged town wharves, and burst 
the libs of ieo yet thick and compact Down .came the turbid waters whose 
attrition below, walking with the vntim sun above, loosened tho my chains 
that for seventy days had held the Hudson m bondage, tfpd towards the close 
of Febinary great masses of the shivered letters were moving with the ebb and 
flow of the tide Tho snow disappeared, the buds swelled, and, to the delight 
of all, one beautiful morning, when even the dew was not congealed, the blue 
birds, first harbingers of appioaeluug sum mm, were hem d gaily singing m the 
1 trees and hedges. If was a welcome and delightful invitation to the fields atid 
waters, and I hastened to the lower borders of the Highland region, to resume 
my pen and pencil .sketches of the Hudson from the wilderness to the sea 
The air was as balmy as May on the evening of my, arrival at &mg Sing, 
on the eastern bunk of the Hudson, where the State of New Yoik has a largo 
penitentiary for men and wotocn, 1 strolled up the stdep and winding street 
to the heart of the village, and took lodgings fo/ the night, Ihe sun was yet 
two boms above the horizon I went out immediately upon a short tour of 
observation, and fouled ample p Dipped sail on for the toil occasioned by the hilly 
pathways traversed* ’ ' , 11 ' , 








SI noil I ID1NG ON THE HUDSON 


Killy as the Dutch called it, or Sint-smck biook, which uses among the hills 
cast of I he village, and falls into the Hudson altei a succession of pietty lapids 
and cascades Ovei it the waters of the Croton river pass on thenwnyio 
supply the city of New York with a healthful beverage. Then channel is of 
Ji'Tivv masoniy, hcie lying upon an elliptical aicli ot hewn g v amtc, of 88 feet 
span, its keystone moic than 70 feet fiom the wateis of the bioolc undei it, 
Tins gieat aqueduit will be more fully eonsideied piescnlly 

Ou the southern holders of the village of Sing Smg is a lough gioup of 
small hills, called collectively Mount Pleasant, They aie toimed ot dolomitic, 
oi white coarse-gi amed marble, of excellent quality and almost inexhaustible 
quantity, n opping out fiom a thin soil in many plates At the foot of Mount 
Pleasaut, ou the shore of the uyei, is a laigc pnson tor mules, with a numbci 
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(STATIC PRISON AT blNG WWt 

of woikshops and other buildings, belonging tp the State bf N&WiYorh, A" 
little way up the slope is the prison for females, a rory neat And^substantiM 
building] with a fine* colonnade on the river front. These orisons were bunt 
by con vi Otfe about thirty years pgo, when them wore two ealsuiliduueiits <)E the 
Una in the State, one in, the, city of New York, th* other at Auburn, , » the 
mteuod A new system of prison j discipline had been adopted Instead 
of the old system of indolent, soldmy 'confinement,, the wmkhtmso Miw* 
combined with incarceration in separate at n%hl* They weie made to 

*• Tapfjlaii wits ,tbo name of -a AJphegati tHbe t lint 1 inhabited thd eastern Sh&ies of 

tho bay,] r ' i , . r - » , /i , 1 
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work diligently all day, but m pci feet silence, no recognition by woul, look, 
or ge&tuie, being allowed among them The adoption ot this system, m 1823, 
rendcicd the pnson accommodation insufficient, and a new establishment was 
authonscd m 1821 Mount Pleasant, neai Smu? Sing, was purchased, and in 
May, 1826, Captain Lynds, a farm agent of the Auburn pnson, proceeded wiLh 
one bundled felons fiom that establishment to elect the new penitentiary 
They qnauied and wiougbt diligently among tlu 1 maible locks at Mount 
Pleasant, and the pnson loi males was completed in 1829, when the convicts 
m the old state prison in the city ol New Yoik were lcuiovtd to it Jt had 
eight bundled cells, but these wcie found to be too few, and in 1831 anothei 
story was added to the building, and with it two hundicd more cells, making 
one thousand in all, the puscut numbei, More me needed, foi the numbei 
of convicts m the men's puson, at the beginning of 1861, was a little moie 
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than tb li teen bundled In the pnson foi females there me only one hundied 

cells, while the numbei of convicts is one hundied and fifty at this time 
The ground occupied by the pn&ons is about 10 feet above high, watei maih 
The mam bmldmu, in which arc the cells, is 480 feet in length, 14 feet in 
width, and five stones in height Between the outside walls and the cells 
there is a space ot about 12 icit, open fiom fluoi to roof A pmt of it is 
occupied by a senes of galleues, theie bung a row of one hundred cells to 
each stoiy on both fronts, and backing each other Between the pnson and 
the uvei aie the several woikshops, m which vai ions hades aic earned on 
In front of the pnson toi females is the guaiddiousc, wheie aims and instilla- 
tions are given out to thirty-one guaidsmen every morning Polwecu the 
guaid bouse and the pnson the Hudson Rivei Eailw ay passes, pint ly tin ough 
two tunnels and a deep trench Upon the highest points of Mount Pleasant 





are guard-houses, which ovei look the cpuuiics and other places of industrial 
opeiatiouSf t 1 , 

It was just at sunset when 1 finished my sketch of the prisons. ■ and work* 
shops, and a large poition of Tappan Bay, and the range of high hills upon its 
western shore, worc^llien limncised m a thin pm pie mist The pnson bell rang 
as 1 was turning to leave the scene, and soon a tioop of convicts, dressed m 
the felon’s garb, and accompanied by overseers, whs maiched towards the 
prison and taken to then 1 cells, there to he fed and locked 1 up for .the, night 
Their, costume consists ot a short coat, vest, pantaloons, and cap, made of 
white kerseymere doth, broadly striped with black The stripes pass around 
the arms and legs, and are perpendicular upon the body of the coat. 

I visited the prisons eaily the following morumg, in company with one of 
the officers ‘ We hist went through that of the female conviqtsi, and I was 


ampnsed at the absence of aspects ot ciirnc The cells weie all open, and 
many of them displayed evidences of taste and sentiment, baldly to be 
suspected m ciinvmals Fancy needlewoik, cheap pictuies, and othei orna- 
ments, gave some of the cells an appeaianceof comtoit, but the uietehedly 
iiuiow spaces into which, in scveial instances, two ol the convuts arc placed 
together at night, dispelled the tempoinry illusion that pnson life was not so 
very nn com foi table after all The household diudgery and cookeiy aie 
peifoimed by the convicts, chiefly by the colouted ones, and a laige numbei 
are employed in binding hats that aie manufactured iu the meu’s pnson 
They sat in ft scues ot rows, undet the eyes of female oveisceis, silent yet not 
veiy sad Most of them were young, many of them intei estmg and innocent 
m then appeaiance, and two oi thicc leally beautiful The enmeof a majonty 
of them was grand laieenv 

There is one woman theie, six and Unity ycais of age, whose case is a sad 
one She seems to have been, thiough lilt, the victim ot others’ enmes, and 
doomed to sufler moie foi the sins ol others than foi hei own Yeais ago, a 
friend of the water arnved at New Yoik at an eaily houi one morning, and 
was led by cuaosity to the police oflice, wheic prisons anested by vvahhmen 
dm mg the night ucie disposed of at dawn WhiUt theie, a beautiful young 
gul, shanking fiom public gn/c, and weepmg as if hei heart was bieaking, was 
In ought in When hei turn foi examination came, the justice, too accustomed 
to the sight of vicious pci sons to exeicise much compassion, accosted her 
ludclv, she having been picked up as a stieet wandeier, and accused of vagianey 
She told a simple, touching story of hei wiongs and miseiy Only a month 
befoie, she had been the innocent daughter of loving paients in Conne< ticut 
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She came to the metropolis to visit an aunt, whose vicious son invited her to 
alteud him to the theatre She went without suspicion, took some lefrcsh- 
ments which he ofleied hei aftei the play, became oblivious within half an horn, 
after partaking of the spiced wine which the young villain had duiggecl, and 
befoie morning found haself covered with shame m a strange house id a sliange 
part of tho city. TJtteily Cast down, she avoided both aunt and parents She 
was soon cast away by hei wicked cousin, and on the night of her anest was 
wandering alone, without shelter or hope, She was compelled to bow to her 
fate, whilst the law, at that time, could not touch the author of her degra- 
dation, who further wronged her by foulest slander, to palliate his own 1 
wickedness, dvibtice was not theu so kindly disposed towmds the emng ami 
unfortunate as now Theie was no Magdalen refuge for hei $ and the magis- 
trate, with almost brutal roughness, reproached her, and sent her to “"the 
Island. for six months as a vagrant The gentleman who witnessed this scene 
became possessed of her subsequent history 

Associated with the vile, her degiadalion was complete, while her innate 
virtue struggled for existence. She was an outcast fit the age 1 of seventeen. 


Fareutal affection, yielding to the stern demands of social ethics, sought not to 
rescue or reform fbmr rbiM She bad “disgcuctd her family,” and that uffence 


rescue or reform their child, w ^ 

was sufficient to win for her fin eternal .exile When the law was satisfied, she 
went .forth with virtuous resolves, and sought a livelihood through menial 
service, /Twice she was^qinted at as a Magdalen and convict, and sought 
refuge from f recognition in other places t At length W gjeant ' oi hope beamed 
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upon hei She vas wooed by a man wlio seemed holiest and tine, who had 
been chaimed by her beauty They weie nianied She was again allied with 
human sympathy, and was happy Yeais passed by A cloud appealed Slit 
suspected hei husband to be in league with buiglais aud counteihitus She 
accused lum impininglv, and he confessed his guilt b lie pleaded with him 

most tcndeily, toi the sake of herself aud then thiee babes to abandon his 
emuse of life Ilei wolds weie lncflectuah His vile associates became bold 
His house became the receptacle of buiglais* plundci, and the huid-quaitcrs ot 
countei fating To hei the woild was shut She had sympathy only with hu 
husband and cluldien She had not courage to leave the loathed dtmospheie 
of mine that tilled hei dwelling, aud encomitei again the blasts of a selfish 
w 01 Id She became a passive pa\ tiupatoi m guilt Detection soou followed 

tiansgiesaion She was airaigned as an accomplice of her husband and his 
associates m counlejfeiting The pi oof was deal, and conviction followed 
Thiee yeais ago she was sent to the state prison ioi five \cais, and her hu&band 
for ten yeais They have never inet since healing theu scutcme Tlmi babes ! 
w r cie takeu to the almshouse, aud that crushed woman sits desolate within i 
piwou walls Sleekly she pevloims her daily duties There is a sweet sadness ' 
in hei pale fare She is not a cnminaJ m the eye of Dmne justice , she is n ! 
victim to he pitied — the wieclc of an innocent and beautiful gnl Smely theie 
must be something radically wiong m the constitution ot oui society, that 
penults teuda floweis to be thus blasted and thus neglected, aud become hke j 
woithiess Weeds, to be trampled upon and forgotten 

In the prison to\ men, and m the workshops, tivnj thing is camtd on with 
the most perfect mdei , eveiy kind of labour, the meals, the itligiuus cvcitibvs 
in the chapel, arc all conducted acfoidnig to the most ngid nilcs The disn- 
plme is consequently quite peifect HcfoimuUon, not meicly pious fiiuent, is 
the gieat aim, and the histoiy of the prison attests the success of the dfbil 
Scveie punishments die becoming moie and moie inie, and the tenible Show a 
35nth, which has been so justly condemned by the hmnanc, is now vldom used, 
«md then in the pi centre of the pnion phvsirian Only when nil other menu* 


exiepi vvheie the village and ice-houses skat it, me steep, rugged shoies 
AVcslwaul, a I’m tile counliy fetches away manv a mile to lough hills and him* 
mountains The lake is an mcguhir ellipse m hum, halt a nnlc m length, and 
thiee fouiths of a mile at its gieatest width, and eoveis about five bundled aeies 
It is supplied by spimgs in its own bosom, and clrai mountain hionU, and 
ioims the head wateis of the Ilackensatk mei, which flows thiough Hew 
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for enforcing obedience have failed, is this hoi nd punishment inflicted It is 
admitted, I believe, that the Mount Pleasant or Smg Sing pmon is one ot the 
best conducted penitential ics m the woild 

Oil returning to the village acioss the fields novtliw aid of Mount Pleasant, 
I obtained a full view of Teller’s oi Oioton Point, which divides Tappau from 
Haverstiaw Bay, Tt is almost two miles in length, and was called Se~ms*qin( 
by the Indians, and by the English, Samh% Point, m honoui of Sarah, wife of 
William Telia, who pm chased it of the Indians foi a banol of uun and twelve 
blankets It was called Telia Point, until within a few jeais, when the name 
of Ctotou was given to it Hem its extieimtv, withm a pleasant, emboweitd 
lawn, stands the Ttahan villa of It T Underhill, M D , who la sixth in descent 
hom the famous Captain Undeihill, a leader m the Indian wars of New England 
The Point is owned by himself and brother, both of whom have extensive 
vineyards and luxuriant oichaids They have about eighty acies corned with 
the Isabella aud Catawba grape vine, sixty of which belongs to the doctor 
They also raise hue apples and melons in great abundance Pi ora our point of 
view, near Smg Sing lauding, the village of Haverstiaw is seen in the vista j 
between Croton Point and the High Torn Mountain on the left 
It was the fltst day of March, and very warm , the surface of the river was 
unruffled by a bieeve Knowing how boisterous and blustering this first spring 
month generally is, I took advantage of the fine weather, and ciotsed Tappau 
Bay to Rockland Lake village (formerly Slaughter’s Landing!, opposite Smg 
Sing, the most extensive mentation on the liver After considerable delay; 

I procured a boat and oarsman — the Foimer very leaky, mid the latter very 
acocramodating The bay is here between two and thiee miles wide We 
passed a few masses of floating icO .and some sailing vessels, and at little past 
noon landed at Rockland, wheie the Knickerbocker Ico Companyhas a wharf 
and barges, and a large inclined-plane railway, down which ice- brought from 
the adjacent lake, is sent to the vessels m the mer 

' It was a weary way Up the steOp shore to the village and the lake, on (ho 
borders of a high and well cultivated valley, half a mile from the river. This 
is the famous Rockland Lake, whose congealed waters havB been so long 
familiar to the thirsty dwellers in the metropolis. It is a lovely sheet of water, 
one hundred and fifty feet above thewciv On its south-eastern borders, 
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Jeisey, and leaches the salt water in Newark Bay Near its outlet, upon a 
grassy peninsula, is the lesidcncc of Moses G Leonard, E*q , and in the dis- 
tance, fionn oui point of view, is seen the peak of the gieat Torn Mountain, 
back of Haverstiaw Along the eastern maigm of the lake aie extensive 
buildings foi the storeage of ice in winter, at which time a thousand men aie 
sometimes employed The eiop aveiagcs nearly two hundred thousand tons 
a-j cai 4 and timing the wnun season, one hundred men are employed m con- 


ik- 



Veyiug it to the river, and fifteen barges are used ra transporting it to New 
York, for distribution there, aud exp or i a tion,' # 1 

We crossed the bay to Croton point, visited, the villa and 'vineyards of 
Doctor Dnderhill, add then rqweehip 1 Croton Bay to the .mouth of the river, 
passing, pn oui way, under the drawbridge > of tha^Iudsoa River Railway It 
was lath in the>xtftorhoon. Thefo was a remarkable stillness and dreamy repose 
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m the afcmosphci c, and we glided almost noiselessly up the bav, in company 
with two 01 tlnee diuk-himteis, in then little cockle 3 The tide was ebbing, 
and as we appioadietl the month of the Oioton, the cuiient became moie and 
moi c iapid, until wc found o m selves m a shallow i lft abicast the Van Ooi tlandt 
Hanoi IIou&e, unable to pioeeed Aftei vain cfloits of oui umted stiength to 
stem the cuueut, the boatman landed me on the sonthein shoic of the stieam 
Aitei salisfi ing Ins extol Donate demand of about the pine ot tin ee frues foi his 
seivius, I dismissed him, with astioag desne ntvci again to fall into his hands, 
and then clambeird up the rough bank by the luaigm of a biook, and made mv 
way to the "post load,” a most pictuiesquc highway along the lofty hanks of 
the Ciotun When nem the "High Budge,” at the old head of boat navi- 
gation, I obtained a most intei Cbiitig view of the Mouth of the Cioton, including 
Dovei hill Island ncai, the laihvay-bndgc in the distance, and the high lulls 
on the western shoic ot the Hudson m the evtieinc distance The sceneiy 
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theirabout is both [pictmesque and beautiful, and such is its cliaiactei to the 
\uy sources of this famous stieam eastwaid of the Taw ling Mountains, whose 
cleai wateis supply the uty ot New Yoik with wholesome beveiage 
The ancient name of the Cioton was Kiich a ioan i signifying a laige and 
swift euiienl The Dutch called it Cioton in mcmoiy of an Indian Sachem of 
tliut name, whose habitation was on the noithem boulci of the bav, iieai the 
luck, a little below the mouth ot the uvei Its somees aie among the lulls of 
Putnam and Duchess, and it has live considerable tubulaues, all of mountain 
Du th 'When the nuthouties of the city of New Yoik weio seeking somees of 
ample supply of puie watei, then attention was eatly railed to this stieam 
Cuinnnssioneis leporied in favoui of its use, though fai away, and in May r , 
1837, the constiuclion of an aqueduct fiom a point six miles from its mouth 
to the metiopolis was begun At the head ot the aqueduct a dam waq con- 
structed, for the puipoae of foiming a fountain lescivotr At tbc beginning of 
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1841 a hood, produced by a protracted rain-utorm and melting snows, swept 
I away the dam, and earned with it, river ward, a quantity of ea$h and gravel, 

'{ aufhcicufc to half fill the beautiful Croton Bay, The dani Waa immediately 

lebuilt, at gi eater altitude, and a lake was produced, almost kx miles in length, 
containing aboUt^ 800,000,000 gallons, It is 100 feet above mean tide -water 
at Neiv Yoik, and pours into the aqueduct from 40,000,000 to 60 000,000 
gallons every twenty-four hours. Not having time to visit the fountain, 
meivoif* I have availed myself of the pencil services of a to&id* m giving a 
sketch of the dam from a point just below it, , 

The Croton aqueduct runs parallel with the Hudson, at the mean distance of 
half a mile from it throughout Its entire length Its course is marked by 
cutouts and arches of solid masonry, and its libe may ho observed at a distance 
by , white stone toners, about fifteen feet in height, placed at interval* of a mile; 


These aie ventilators of the aquedud , some of them aie quite ornamental, as 
m the case of the one at Sing Sing, otheis aie simple lound lovveis, and evciy 
thud one baa a squaie base, witn a dooi by which a peison may entei the 
aqueduct At the top of each is an non sci ecu, to pi event substauoes fiom 
being cast into the ventilators Oiu little gioup show's the dilfcicnt foiras of 
these towcis, which piesent a feature in the landscape on the eastern shore 
of the uvei, to voyageis on the Hudson This gieat woih was completed, and 
the watei opened to the use of the mhabitants of New York, m the autumn of 
1812 Its cost was about $1 2,000,000 We shall meet with it fiequently m 
oui futuie tour iowaids the city 

The " High Budge” ovei the Cioton, at the old head of the navigation, is a 
wooden, ucket\ stiuctme, soon to fall into disuse and absolute decay, because 
ot a substantial new bridge, built aciobs Hie head of the bay, almost a mile 
below, by which the loule fiom Cioton to Sing Sing will be much shoitcned 
lleie was the "Cioton Budge” of levoluhonaiy limes, fiequently mentioned 
m connection with militaiy movements between New Yoik and the High- 
lands, and here is now the scene of most impoitaut cxpenments m the piu- 
duction of mnlhablc nun horn the oie, by a simple pi oecaB, which, if successful, 
will pioduce a niatked change m the non marmhictuie It is a piocess of de- 
oxidizing non oie in a heated hollow sriew, out of which, when the piocess is 
completed, it drops mlo flic iiuuacc, avoids all fluxes, and comes out "blooms” 
of the finest non Mi Rogcis, the mvciitoi, (lanns that bv tins piocess thcie 
will be a saving of fiom eightto twelve dolhus a tonni thcpiodiu lion <3f non— - 
a mattei ot gieat impoitauee to smh isolated dutnets as that of the Aduon- 
dack woiks at the somees of the Hudson It was fiom Bav ley’s i ollmg mill, 
at the foot of the lapids in the Cioton, just above the High Budge, whcic 
these expa intents aie m pi ogress, that I rnude the sketch ot that dilapidated 
a flail, just at sunset 

Ciossmg the budge, I sti oiled down the light bank of the Cioton, along the 
high margin of the stieam, to the Van Coi tlandt Manoi House, passing the 
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old Deny House on the wav, where a party of New Yoik levies, undei Captain 
Daniel \Vilbams, w'cie suipnsed by some Butidi hoi semen m the wmtei ot 
1782. At the entrance gate to the mansion giounds, at twilight, I met Colonel 
Piene Van Coi tlandt, the present piopnetor, and accepted his coidial invita- 
tion to partake of the hospitalities of his house foi the night. 

The Van Coi tlandt Manoi House stands near the shore ot Croton Bay, It 
was erected at the beginning of the last eenamv, by John Van Cortlandt, eldest 
son of tbe first lord of the manor/ and is now at least one hundied anti fifty 
yeais old It is built of heavy stone 5 and the thick walls were piciced with 
loopholes foi musketiy to be used m defence against the Indians It has been 
somewhat changed m aspect, by covering the rough stone with stucco. Its 
fiont, giaced by a pleasant lawn, commands an extensive view of the bay, and 
of the Hudson beyond In that hay, under the shelter of Croton Point, Hen- 
drick Hudson anchored the Half Moon , on the evening of the fiiafc of October, 
1009, and suekaresoit were these waters for canvas-back ducks, and other 
water-fowl, that, as eaily as 1688, Governor Dongau came there to enjoy the 
spoifc of fowling Thcie, too, great quantities of shad were caught But its 
glory is departed The flood of 1841, that swept away the Cibton Bam, 
almost filled the bay with farfch , it is accumulating there every lioui 5 and, 111 
the rouvse of a few years, the Van Cortlandt estate will have many acteS of 
flue meadow land added to it, where once huge vessels might ride at anchor. ' 


^ OlofP Stevenson Y an Coi tlandt, father of the first proprietor of the estate, aftei waids 
erected Into the manoi' ot Cortlandt, was a lineal descendant of the Dukes of Courlaod, 
irvXtussla IDs ancestors emigrated to Ilolland, when deprived of the Duchy of Oomlanfl, 
The family name was Stevens, or Stevcnsep, van, 01 from, Gonrlamb They adopted the 

- - — xt -- 4 - ~ * ' ■ ‘ v and tandt 

emigrated 

, - — - . Stephen 

the largo estate ah the Hudson, afterwards known as the Yan Coi tlandt 

; iurihor By intermarriage the Van Cortlandts aip ponneoled with nearly all of the 
f loading families of New York— the Sclhiyiera, Beekmam, Yuri Reuse laws, De Bhystei?, 
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THE LIVERPOOL ACADEMY, AND 
THE SOCIETY OE LINE ARTS. 

"Wii gically icgict to find that the two Societies 
cannot, oi will not, “amalgamate,” and that, con- 
sequently, th ei e aie to he two A 1 t-institutiona, and 
two Exhibition 9 m Livcipool This is, on all ac- 
counts dcploiablc, both aio in debt, and likely to 
continue so, loi, eyen if then ousting liabilities 
uie “wiped out,” otbeis will «oon accumulate, and 
to ncithei society can theio be piospenty But 
tins is not the piincipal evil Each of the institu- 
tions will at once set tow oik to obi am pictuies, 
&c , loi (lie autumn exhibitions The intei cst, tlieie 
foie, will be divided, and two mcdioeie rollcctions, 
instead of one good exhibition, will be the inevitable 
lesult The inducements held out to aitists to 
co util but e are, on the one hand, mainly the honoui 
of exhibiting on the othci, the piospcct of exten- 
sive sales , foi it is beyond question that the money 
laid ont m pictures at Liveipoul ib expended, thiefly, 
in the rooms of the Society of Fine Aits 

The Academy has isiucd a “llipoit,” aud the 
Society ha9 held a meeting The Livcipool news- 
paper give the ease i Lilly, pin aud con , fiom them 
we gdthei the following paiticnlais The a inte- 
rn ent of Joseph Boult, iihq , Hon Sec to the Society, 
into i ms us that — 

“Eaily m Febiumj last, it was publicly an- 
il ouneed that a committee hid been foimed foi 
placing the Livcipool Academy on a populai and 
permanent bams Apprehensive that the means 
pioposeil might occasion some xniseom option among 
the amateurs of Atfi and be prejudicial to a society 
which was specially instituted foi the purpose of 
securing a populai do men t in (lie management of 
Ait exhibitions m Livcipool, some actuc fnends of 
this society instituted a canvass amongst the more 
influential pations of Ait, foi tho putpo^e of elicil- 
aug then apptoval of the pnnuphs and goneial I 
management, and a pionuse of continued suppoit 
"Whilst m some instances thej 7 found the confusion 
they appiehended had ansen, they weie much gia- 
tified to find that several who weie solicited to 
assist the new movement on behalf of the Acadeim , ' 
had declined to do so until they had learned how it 
xvas” likely to affect the Society of Tine Aits 

44 Whilst the fnends of the tw 7 o institutions were 
thus employed m seouiing expressions of approval ! 
and eo-opeiation, it was fiequently suggested that 
the time had now aimed when haimonj might be 
icstored by uniting both into one society, and the 
Ma> oi put the suggestion into a piactical foim, 
and proposed that, on behalf of the fnends ot the 
Academy and this society lespeutively, two nego- 
tiators should he appointed to airange a basis ioi 
union, and veiy kindly placed Ins pailour, m the 
Town Hall, at the disposal of the negotiator for 
this conference ” 

Accordingly, two negotialoi9 were appointed by j 
the Academy and two by the Society, the Mayor 1 
agieeing to act with them, m ordel, if possible, to • 
settle any chffeumces that might arise j they, “ after 
frequent meetings and caiefiil consideration,” mam- j 
mo ush/ adopted the following resolutions as the 
basis foi “ union — 

u 1st Resolution, — That there be associated with j 
the academicians twenty -four non-profeB3ional gen- ! 
tiemeii as honotary membeis of the Academy, to bp ; 
appointed aa may be hcie&ffor a&ieed, who shall 
have the management of the affaus of the Academy 
and the annual appointment of the sub-committee 
to earn out the vanous details connected therewith, 
and who, by the jeaily publication of accounts, 
shall afford to the subscribers all necessaiy infor- 
mation legal ding the financial position and general 
affaiis of the Academy 

“It being, however, understood that the sub- 
committee to be appointed by the council for the 
hanging of the pictures and adjudication of prizes 
shall be composed esccUfaMy of arihis. Koo,n ■— 
The term * academician * is intended to comprise 
the present members of the Post-office 4 Academy/ 
and such number of the associates of the Bold 
Street 4 Society of Bine Arts' as the former nmy, 
for the purpose of the pioposed arrangements, agree 
to elect, 

“2nd Resolution —It being extiemely desirable 
that the Academy should, on its reconstruction, be 
free from liability, it is recommended, to avoid 
burthening it with fclia existing debt of the Fine 
ArtB Institution, which amounts to about £700, that 
by the united effhits, of fnends of the ‘two now 
existing institutions, and by spell means as may by 
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them be deviled, such debt shall be liquidated and 
wiped away *’ 

These Resolutions weie accepted by the council 
of the Society ot Fine Aits at then meeting ot the 
20th Maich, in the following i c solution — • 

“Resolved — That this meeting accept tho two 
lesolutions lecommended by thu negotiutois ns the 
basis of the pioposed amalgunafion of the Society 
of Fine Aits with the Acidenn, believing that the 
lultei, in exorcising tho pimlego ot selecting those 
associates of the Satiety of Fine Aifs who me to be 
‘ academicians/ will do so m i candid and lmpiutiai 
spuit, so as to Bcciue a due piopoition m the 
numbei ” 

These resolutions, liowevei, though fiamed and 
accepted liy then “ liegotiatois,” wnedufiiued by the 
Academy, and the affau icmains pieeiscly as it was 
befoic the arrangement foi negotiation was agreed to 
the Mav oi and the “ negotiate s” had, theiofoie, no 
Uutlici duty to perform than to issue the following 
document — - 

“ At a meeting m the Major's loom, 11th Apul, 
18CI, of the undesigned, appointed by the fnends 
of the * Livei pool Academy 7 / and of the ‘Livcipool 
Society of Fine Alts/ to lecommend a basis of 
amalgamation of tlie two institutiona, tbe lesolu- 
tious unanimously passed by the negotiates, and 
the lesolutions thereupon received by them, having 
been read, if was unantmondi/ icholuvd^ — 4 To foi- 
waid a copy of the whole to the committee of each 
institution, with the expression of the legiet of the 
negotiator that then function* have ceased without 
then hiving accomplished the dcsn able object— a 
union of the two institutions ’ " 

The issue will be much legietted by all fnends 
| and piomoteis of Ait, — not m Liveipool alone 
The policy ot the. Academy, m l ejecting the 
i “awaid” ot its own arbitiatois, is ceitaiuly to be 
condemned, and gives iorce to a luvnour that its 
1 membeis nevti senously contemplated “amalgama- 
tion” at all, but weie compelled to take some steps 
tow aids it, in older to satisfy public opinion 

Wc do not wondei, thcrefoie, that a feeling akin 
to indignation has been manifested by the upholders 
, ot tho Society of Fine Aits, some of whom seem to 
think the Academy has been "playing with them/ 1 
“stealing a maich,” so to speak, and making “quiet' 5 
cxcitions to collect piciuies foi then exhibition, while 
the Society was “1 eating on its oars” under a con- 
viction that “amalgamation” so deniable, and so 
stiongly recommended, on a fair basis, by four 
“ negotiator,” was not only probable but ceitam. 

At the meeting to which we have lefened, James 
Listei, Esq , (Bankci,) moved the following lesolu- 
tion, which was adopted— 

44 4 That the meeting me of opinion that m a town 
like Liveipool, xvheie the numbei of resident artists 
is so limited, and vvkeie they are so fiequently 
changed, through the icmoval of talented and using 
individuals, it is most desirable that intelligent 
connoisseuis should participate in the management 
of the annual exhibitions of works of Art, an 
opinion which they are glad to find sanctioned both 
by eminent membeis of the Royal Academy and by 
other eminent artists, and by the trial it has now 
leceived. This meeting theiefore cordially approves 
of the constitution of the Society of Fine Arts, as 
likely to retain the confidence and appioval it has 
already secured, and earnestly hopes the moans will 
now be provided for removing those impediments to 
its more extended usefulness which are solely occa- 
sioned by its limited resources * 

c ‘ Mr. Lister said he had taken a veiy gi eat interest 
in this society fiom the first, not from any wish to 
oppose the Academy, but because he felt that it was 
no longei a credit to the to wn, but a mere sectarian 
branch, which did not reflect the beBt feelings of 
the town upon Ait, The Society of Fine Arts had 
laboured to bung about a better state of things, and 
the public might judge of what good it had done. 
They were all Very anxious that the two institutions 
should unite. Had they united, they might have 
done great tilings they might have got a good room 
of their own, and have raised a large sum of money 
from the public for the promotion of Art ” 

This feeling appealed to be universal $ and tho 
advocates for introducing the “ lay” clement into an 
Ait institution have a large majority in Liverpool, F 

We fear that some amount of “ temper ” will be 
introduced into the proceedings of both societies, 
the effect of which can not be otherwise than in- 
jurious to both, TJio Academy is furnished with 
the recommendation of 'age. It has existed, in some 
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foi m oi othei, nc,uly foity veaib— a ficl that must 
not be lost sight of, while the Society b blit in the 
thud oi fourth jeai of its existence The one, 
howe\ei,is a compuiativelv weak body, depending 
foi lit e, mainly, on traditions, adopting the Pie- 
Ritfiuelhte school as the sole soiuco of excellence, 
and les oi ting foi aid to “ deuleis” desnous of pub- 
licity The othei is full ol young ardoiu and energy, 
taking deep intei est in its exhibitions, and adopting 
oveiy possible means to elletl sales, acting only 
dueefc wilh the aitist, uul deposing ot no woilc that 
is not bona fate his, establishing ail Ail-muon as a 
co opeiative element, and. taking an absolutely 
“ po^onal” mteiest in the advancement of Ait, as 
a gient public teaehei, and an especial aid to un 
piovemcnt m a mighty commei ual town, uch m 
wealth, and manifesting a continually nici easing 
desire to obtain vvoiks ot Ait, aa the adornments ot 
home and the piomoteis of civilization In Livei- 
pool there aie npwaids ot titty collections of modem 
pictmes, some of them exteuaive, and all of them 
moie oi less excellent The value of such an outlet 
for the pi eductions of artists, cannot be exaggerated 
The question that metropolitan artists will have 
to answei is simply this — to whiefi of the exhibitions 
they w ill determine to conti finite T hose who desn e 
sales for then pictures will, of a suiety, send them to 
tho Society of Fine Aits, those who have no such 
object will pi ob ably ioi waul them to tlie Academy 
But again wc must expicss oui xegiet that the 
punciple of “amalgamation” has been abandoned, 
and the counsel {inmmmov&hj given) of the Mayor 
and “ Negotiator” iguoied 
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Ls the Civil Service Estimates for the ycai 1801-2, 
the sum set down foi the pm poses of “ Education, 
Science, and Art,” is 11,358,996, showing an in- 
cieabe o\ei the piecedmg yeai of £30,548 Fiom 
the pailiamentaiy papei now before us, we loam 
the lollowing paiticnlais of the laigei amount 
just stated, the sum of 6111,484 is for the Science 
and Ait Department The vunlois to the South 
Kensington Museum in I860 weie 610,090 m 
number, on increase of 185,331. A sum of £17,000 
was voted last year for ciectmg better accommodation 
for the collections, and it is now proposed to grant 
£15,000, on account of an estimate of £27,000, foi 
buildings to leplace the wooden schools, and pi o vide 
lesidenccs foi officeis on duty at mght, both 
votes weie advised by tho select committee that sat 
last your It is mentioned that the schools of Aifc 
m the United Kingdom in 1860 reached 86 m 
numbei, wuth 90,625 students — an mcieaseof 4,856 
over 3 859 Passiug over the votes of £100,114 foi 
the Biitish Museum, £16,285 foi Scottish Univer- 
sities (a grant which is more than doubled this yeai) 9 
and one oi two minor giants, we are brought to 
the vote foi the National Gallery, £12,134, in- 
cluding £6,000 foi the purchase of pictuies The 
chief purchase m the past yeai is a “piedella” 
(once forming pait of an altar-piece), consisting of 
five pictures by Fia Giovanni Of this work Vasari 
says,— “The infinite small figures, which are seen 
m a celestial gloiy, are so beautiful that they seem 
to be tiuly (beings) of Paradise, noi can the spec- 
tator who diawB near satiate himself wuth contem- 
plating them” These pictures have arrived safely 
in England. They wCie pm chased for the National 
Galieiy in October, for £3,500 , but the additional 
expenses, m consequence of the demands of the 
Roman government be foie allowing the exportation, 
were unusually great. Those demands, ostensibly 
founded on the excellence and celebrity of the 
xvoiks, were admitted to he ahp jim?fcly suggested 
by tlie state of the papal finances, The British 
consul finally paid , £700 for the peinussucm oi 
exportation, With respect to tho Gallery 1 in Tra- 
falgar Square, we believe, as wc have elsewhere said, 
it will be re-opened within the month of May* The 
number of visitors in’ I860 wa& 084,639; but the 
^Iterations pievented the Gallery being open after 1 
8th of September. ' The average number of students 
was 64 j the pictures most frequently copied by 
them during the year were Reynolds's ‘Age of 
Innocence,* By ckman^ ‘Blind Beggar/ and Baud- 
sceffs * Shoeing/ 
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MINOB TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


Tim Royal Academy —Mr Simile, R A., has 
been nominated, by the Queen, to be Tieasiu ei of 
the Academy m the loom ot Mi Haidwick, U A , 
who has ictired fiom the office 
Tul National Portrait Gallery — Tlnee 
busts, and a few poitiait s, have been lecently added 
to tins collection , the busts aie those of Ilogaith, 
Pitl, and Mooie tlie poet That of the pamtei is 
in ten a cotta, by Roubiliac, it is small, aud con- 
veys the idea ot a man under the middle sue, an 
asscition which may he lcccived as a liuth, foi 
Hogaith was a man of slioit statuie It is too 
much the piaelicc of the present day to male busts 
somewhat laigei than the life , tins sometimts 
flatteis iieisoiul vanity, hut it will embanass biogia- 
phers a cent my hence The bust is youuqci than 
the poitiait at Kensington , the head is tinned to 
the right ehouklei, and the Antilles engage you at 
once, being as lull ot language as the head is life- 
like m movement In compaiison with the poi- 
tiait the face is tlun, the mouth pungeutly sai castie, 
and the eyes quick and placing On the head m 
a cap, modelled in nicely ananged folds, and ora 
the shouldeis is thrown a kind of wiappei, auythmg 
ox nothing. Any sculptor might be pioud ot such 
a walk, pity it 13 not m maible, The bust of 
Mooie is by las namesake, an Irish sculptor It 
may not be iau to compnie it with Lawieuce’s poL- 
tiait, however, this can ncvei be avoided by those 
who may have seen the lattei woiL, but were theie 
no such poitiait, the bust could not be but con- 
sidcied a feeble pioduction The bust of Pitt is by 
Nollekens, and “Old Nolly” has vcntuied to do 
what no living sculptor would attempt, that is, 
complete a bust of a piece of maible so bad as tins 
is. It is like Pitt, but wanting m cvpieasion 
The poitiaits aic those of Gcoige IV., by Lawrence, 
the head only finished as a piolile foi the Mint, — 
the canvas lemaina baic, like that of the poitiait 
of Wilbcifoice , of AFis Fiy, a mimatuie, by Dmm- 
moncl, and a head of Iloiace Walpole, the pamtei 
ot winch is not known — it waa formerly m the col- 
lection of hold James Stuait, 

Copv right in Works op Art — T he attoincy- 
geneial hi ought this hill into the house on Apul 
i6tli, vlien it was lead a fust time, Theie was 
so Him an attendance of merabeis that he postponed 
all discussion on the subject, until the motion that 
it be lead a second time 

Mr John Burnet — We rejoice to learn that 
one of the ciown pensions has been confened on 
this veteran m Ait, to whose long life of useful in- 
dustry the woild is vciy largely indebted, hut whose 
toils have not been sufficiently pioductive of sub- j 
staatml reward to avert the evils of lestncted means 
from his age and consequent inability foi labour 
The grant iiom his country is a lccompcnse for 
services rendered — a recompense to which Mr, Burnet 
lmS unquestionable and unquestioned claims. Though 
small, it will render easy and comfoi table his de- 
clining years 

Tnn Sjstfrs op Mrs Jameson,— 1 The pension 
enjoyed during the later years of her life by this 
estimable lady, has been continued to her sisters 
It is pleasant to make lecoid of so giatifymg a fact. 

The Graphic. — On the evening of the 10th of 
April this society held their last meeting but one 
of the season. The collection of pictures and draw- 
ings was not so varied and interesting as it usually 
is. ‘The Sick Child,’ by Clark, atti acted much 
attention, as it always will, theie was besides a 
small picture by Hook, and drawings by T Dauby, 
Dillon, the late W. MtUler, the late S. Cook, a 
picture by Holland, an engraving by the brothers 
Daiziol, fiom a drawing by Doyle, called ' The Club 
dreu’e Party/ basts by Thoinycroft, &o. 

The Society or Artists and Amateurs held 
their third Convei semont? at Willis’s Rooms, on 
the evening of the 3 Oth ultimo ; among the con- 
tributions, pictures, drawings, and sketches in port- 
folios, there weie works of a great diversity of 
ehaiaetcr by Lance, D Coy, Copley Held mg, II* ! 
Mooie, Van Sehendel, Duncan, R, Fosfei, S* Cook, , 
Hildebrandt, W 8. Leitch, Henrietta Brown, Cat* 
termok, John Lewis, Mole, Holland, W. GoodalL 
E, Ooodall, &e &c. 

Trafalgar Square,— T he status of Havelock, 
which has been in course of execution for some time 


by Behues, is now placed at the last angle of Tia- 
falgat Squaic, as n pendant to tlieNapiei, by Adams, 
at the west angle In icfcience to such statues, we 
may ask when sculptois will dismiss the heavy 
diapenes, with which all public statues me uuneces- 
sauly loaded, By the family of the late Geneial 
Havelock, the featiues me said to he a happy 
memento of the subject, but, m piopoition, the 
head is too lrnge It is much hghtei than the 
Napiei statue, hut fiom fust to last, Trafalgar Squaie 
has been singularly unfoi innate m lis cnnclimcnts 
Tiie Guards’ VLemoiuat — The pi evading opinion 
appeals to be that this memorial is at length finished 
Possibly it may be, though wc confess that wc still 
chensli hopes of such lmpi ovements as could be pio- 
duced only by impoitant alleiations The piesumcd 
“ finishing” consists in but little moie than the 
lemoval of the canvas covenngs, which protected 
the “Honor” and the gioup of guaidsmen hom the 
inclemency of the winlei We began to feai lest ^ 
m the faculty of duiation, that canvas should emu- 
late the scaflolding It lately disappeared, however, 
somewhat suddenly, and so the memoual is said to 
be “ finished ” We have tiled, m eveiy possible 
wav, to like this vvoik, and to considei it the light 
thing, but we have failed signally It is feeble and 
tiite m its conception, and, though they aic both 
cluiactenstic and impiessive figmes, (he giuidsmcu 
do not compose well oi haimoniously with the sym- 
bolic “Honor” (a “Greek oi Homan,” ceitauily 
not an English, lady), who stands above then heads, 
apathetically holding out wicatbs m cithei hand 
And then tliei e is not any beauty m the cold grey 
granite nucleus of the memoual , nor aic wc able to 
say a wold in favom of the gioup of actual ti opines 
• — a few Sebastopol gunB and moitais, that aie piled 
up, with a stillness that apparently defied evuy 
impiovmg effoit, at the back ot the composition 
Suicly it ought not to have been o xeiy difficult 
mattei foi the aitists of England to have pioduted 
a memoual to the lamented heioes of the bngadc of 
guaids who fell m the Cnniea, which should have 
been worthy as well of the Aits as of the guaidsmen 
of England The faduic ot tins woik afffit ts us with 
a tw r ofold legiet — i egret that the noble dead should 
have then memory associated with a monument of 
which it is impossible to feel pioud, and regret also 
that an accomplished sculptoi should have pioved 
unequal to a task, which was eminently qualified to 
develop the highest qualities of Ins ait The memo- 
ual stands in Waterloo Place, at piesent without any 
lading, the granite now using unprotected in the 
midst ot the stieet The onginal military devices 
of crossed bayonets, &c, have disappeared 

The Season Tickets, foi the year commencing 
May 1st, at the Ciystal Palace, aie issued at the 
same rates as those of the last year — that is, at two 
guineas, and a single guinea, and at half-a guinea 
foi childien undei twelve years of age The special 
pnvileges obtained by the two-gumea tickets aic 
certain opera concerts, with two or thiee other 
gland days, at the Palace The arrangement is 
calculated to secure public appi oval , and we trust 
the tickets will find very consulei ably enlaiged 
numbeis of pm c*ha9ers beyond then predecessor. 
The Dnectois will, w r e hope, add to their progiammo 
a succesason of popular lectuies upon subjects con- 
nected with the Arts They now possess an excel- 
lent lecture loom, m connection with their school, 
and all they require is to use it fiecly We should 
be glad to know that a comse of lectuies upon 
the Palace itself had been organized, to which the 
holders of season-tickets wmuld be admitted, while 
a small additional payment would obtain admission 
for other visitors to the Palace," 

Mr Dowling, the young Austiahan artist settled 
in London, whose picture of c The Presentation in 
the Temple’ we noticed last year, hag made a con- 
siderable advance since then, m a picture now 
exhibited by the possessor, Mi* Betjeraann, 28, 
Oxford Street, from whom, Air Dowling received 
the commission, and who is also the owner of the 
other. The subject of the new" painting is ‘The 
Raising of Lazaius/ In the centre of the com- 
position is Christ, who, with hand uplifted, is 
uttering the command,— “Lazarus, come forth” 
Above the open grave appear the head, in profile, 
and the shoulders of its occupant, gazing with as- 
tonishment on the person of the Saviour, hy whose 
side are the two Marys, while groups of Jews, male 
and female, young and old, are standing around. 


Theie is infinite diveisity ot expics-ion m these 
seveial heads, on each one ot which much rueful 
study has evidently been bestowed, while the 
geneial anangpment ot the figmes is excellent, and 
quite muonventional The mtist seems, in this 
puticnlm, to have adopted lbiftaelle’s pmuiplcs of 
gioupnig and disposition The colouung of the 
pictme is bnllumt and hdimomous, without any 
attempt at meietiu ions effect Mi Dowling is, we 
have no hesitation in assciting, oil the high uidd to 
fame of a high aud legitimate ehaiattei His mmd 
is imbued with the hue feeling ot saeied Ait, and 
when a little moie experience has lefined his piaehce, 
and a little moie study ot the anatomy of the human 
figuic has givtn tneatei deuuoir to Jus liuci, he will 
have become a pamtei who^e woiks must lie sought 
aftei and coveted As he is at piesent, thuc aio 
few aitists among us who could pioduce ouch a 
pictnic a> * The Raising ot L.wanw ’ 

Mn lloLMVN Hum’s Pi CTUiti of * The Em ding 
of Oiu Saviom in the Temple’ has, accoidmg to 
the Athetuvvm, been sold b\ All Gambait to an 
“ eminent coUeetoi its late on mu “iesei ving fiee 
use of the same as long as may he deniable It is 
ultimately, we understand, to be presented to a public 
institution ” 

| Female School or A nr — Tri the month of 
June, an Exhibition of Whiles of Ait is to be held 
in the huge loom o£ the Society of Aits, in the 
Addpln, by pei mission of the Council of thal in- 
stitution The piofits aiming fiom the exhibition 
will be added to the fund, now being i fused, for 
pm chasing oi electing a suitable bulking foi the 
kemale School of Ait — Full paitienlan lelalivc to 
the Bazaar in aid of this valuable school we shall 
give in oui next It will he held rail / in June (the 
place is not yet absolutely detei mined') meanwhile, 
any eonliibutiori3 will be veiy thankfully leeuved 
by Aliss Gann, the Supeimtendent, at the School, 
Queen Squaie, Bloomsbmy, oi by Mis S 0 Hull, 
who has undei taken to hole! one of the stalls — At an 
exhibition of the woiks of the pupils of this establish- 
ment, held nt the school m Queen’s Squaie, weie 
many diawmgs icmaikable foi tasteful execution 
The looms weie open llneo days, dming which 
they weie visited by upwaids of six bundled poisons 
Although, fiom the geneial chaiactei of the studies, it 
may he liifencd that the dueclion taken by the classes 
is rathei tovvaids indusinal designing than fig m e 
paintings, it is yet much to say that ladies who 
have been pupils of this school, have gamed student- 
ships m the Royal Academy Alany of the studies 
fiom plants and flowers cannot he surpassed in 
accuracy of outline and minute elaboration , aud 
the designs Jor caids, lace, and porcelain show an 
elegance of taste which, not many yeais ago, it 
would have been boneless to expect even hom 
pei sons who piofessed themselves practised dt signets 
j Among the pnpds who won distinction hy their draw 
mgs, aie Misses Wells, Bryant, Le Breton, AieGrcgor, 
James, Ileifcford, T Smith to Miss Gann, "the 
supeimtendent, Alias Wilson, and other teachers of 
the school, is due a large share of the merit of its 
success 

The Society or Female Artists closed tlieii 
exhibition on the 27th of Alarch, after a season of 
aveiage success, considering the exheme depression 
of all Ait interests towards the commencement of 
the year It was the intention of the Queen to 
have visited the exhibition on the 16th ot Maich, 
but Her Majesty’s gracious purpose was fi uslrated 
by the death of the Duchess of Kent 

At Tiir last Conversazione of the season, 
held by the Society of Artists at Langham Chambers, 
the show of pictmcs fat exceeded in mteicst that 
of any former occasion, and the rooms were unusually 
hot and crowded Air. L Hughe sent a seiiea of 
photogiaphs fiom the woiks of Wilhelm JCaitlbaoh. 

The Soane Museum . — The recent appointment 
hy the Council of the Royal Academy, with whom 
the nomination rests, of Air. Bonomi, to the office 
of Curator of the Soane Museum, the trustees of 
the Alnseum refuge to confirm j on the grounds, as 
it is alleged, that the gentleman in question is not 
an architect, in the sense required by the act of par- 
liament, which duects that the Curator shall be “an. 
English architect, xvho may have distinguished him- 
self, or gamed any academical prize ” The refusal 
has caused no little excitement m the profession, 
and especially among the members of the Institute 
of Architects, . 
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At the Fufncii G\TLERi,m Pall Mall, there 
is a collection of views sketched m the neighbour- 
hood of Algiers, by Mis Boduhnu, winch show 
some advance cm the senes inhibited at the same 
place last season, but Ihcit is still much 100 m 
foi improvement, especially m watei-foims and hec 
chawing They aie loity-Unec subjects m numbei, 
of which those most v.oitby ot mention arc, — { Sub 
Benuch, the plate, wheie the French landed in 
1830/ * View ot the Ilydia Mai about, jflm Sun- 
set/ f Ovpi us Ti ccs in the Plain of the Mehdji, 
and Sloiks/ * Homan Aqueduct near Chtichel/ 
e Ancient Juba C.o-ftica/ and * A Mooush Count r\ 
House and old Cvpicss Titcs, aboxc Mustaph.i 
Super mm, aftci Sunset* The chaw mgs show ui- 
teipn&e and ambition, and moio feeling foi cflect 
than power to cauy it out 

Aieekiian Copi-lvnd’s Aut-Manui act Ulus in- 
Glass — "U' hen notu mg, m the last Ai t Join mil ^ the 
services of British poicelam, winch Aldciman Cope- 
land has pioduced tor the pm pose of being scut to 
the East, wc inudvutently omitted to associate with 
the poicelam the beautiful examples of works m glass, 
exhibited by him, that wtic to pioceed to the same 
destination These productions are quite equal to 
anything tint has yet been executed in this beautiful 
mateual They combine giaccfulness oi foim with 
the most peifect delicacy and i lchncss of ornamen- 
tation The ait of engiaving ou glass is heie 
exemplified in singular excellence It is rao c t 
gratifying to obscive the input advance made in 0111 
glass manufactures, arid we gladly iccoid the plea- 
suic we have oni selves experienced, fiom aw exami- 
nation ot the specimens that do so much honour fo 
Aldciman Copeland’s establishment 

Mr John Adiws has sent fiom Romo, foi ex- 
hibition at the Royal Academy, a group m nimble 
of { The Lady of the Lake * The moment selected 
is that when the simple and guileless maiden gazes 
wistfully, and sadly, on the lessening figuie of Fitz- 
James — 

“ llio nn.d, unconscious Mill, 

Watch’d linn wind slowly round the lull ’ 

John Adams is the latest tiavellmg stndeut, m 
sculpture, of the Royal Academy, and has just com- 
pleted the term of his engagement he has profited 
largely by the oppoitunitics of Ins position 

MESSRS McLean & Co , of the Jlaymaiket, a 
film long famous foi the publication of engravings, 
have now an establishment foi the pioduction of 
photographs, and have issued a laige variety of nil- , 
questionable excellence, consisting of poi traits, land- j 
scapes, & c ,and those mmialuie copies of sites, foi 
which we have as jet found no bettei name than 
antes de visile The landscapes have been gathered 
at home and abroad, several couutiies have supplied 
thorn those that aie near London — Greenwich 
Hospital especially, of which they show tin ee or 
fom views — are the most interesting, they aie ad- 
mu ably done — certainly equal to any the art has 
given us Of their portiaits we may also wnte m 
terms of high praise. If, therefore, the “ print ti ado” 
is languishing — as it undoubtedly is — it is subject 
for congratulation that a connoisseur so experienced 
as Mr McLean, and an establishment so long fixed 
m public favour, should supply examples of photo- 
graphy with the guarantee for excellence we arc 
justified in expecting fiom such a source. 

Eugene Ybubociutoven. — A laige picture 
by Yerbockhoven, the well-known Belgian ani- 
mal painter, is now on exhibition at Ho 8, Hanover 
Squaio. It is one of tho last, probably, that he 
will be able to produce, us, since having finished it, 
and while engaged on a smaller composition, he lost 
his sight, The subject is a well-conditioned Belgian 
farm house, the season, summer, and the time of 
the day, morning, when the sheep and cows are 
duven out to pasture The animals have all been 
very carefully studied, yet it is m small cabinet 
pictures that the artist has excelled There are, at 
Brussels (or. were), two or three laige works by 
Yerbockhoven, painted m emulation of Paul Potter, 
Yerbockhoven is 6S years of age, and has been long 
known m this country as a successful painter of 
animals. We much regiei to know that he has 
lately been ailiicied with almost, if not quite, total 
blindness* from which there is little hope of re- 
covery 

‘The Bowie Dfns o’ Yabuovv/— -This is the 
title of a series of small pictulreq, painted by Mr. J. 
JL Baton, R,S A., on commission from the Royal 


Association foi promoting the Fine Vitsin S( (Aland, 
exhibited at 191, Piccadilly C’ompaied with the j 
rn unite elaboi at ion with which Mi Baton usually 
finishes Ins winks, we should call these compositions 
sketches, in.ttlc foi engravings, in illustration of the 
ballad * The senes is vciy bnlli.iul m colom, and 
pointed in description 

Mu lhrsAisriVii Yictona Cross Gallery, at the 
Egyptian Hall, is again open, with Mutual additional 
prctuies In No 10, Major Clmilcs Gough saxes 
the life of his biothci captain, 11 Gough, No 13, 
Captain Luke O’Connoi, who was, a sujeant m the 
23td ot the battle ot the Alma, although shot in 
the bieast, biavelvc anics foiwntd one of tlio colom 9 
of his icgimtnt No 15, Mr Mangles of the Ben- 
gal Civil Seivice tames, though wounded and still 
undu a tnuideiovs hie, a wounded soidrei of the 
37th Regiment No 17, has, for its subject the 
breaking of the Pcrsiau. sqmue at the battle of 
RooUinb, xvben Lieutenant Mooie leapt his lioisc 
mto the centie No 20, Private ILeuiy Waul, 
?8th IlighlanHci s, induces and en com ages by his 
sell-devotion the boaicis of the duoley of Sir II j 
Havelock (the piesent bnionet, xxbo was wounded) 
to exeit themseK cs to cany Lieutenant llavclock 
and a wounded sokliei of the 7Sth to the baillic 
guaid No 35, Mi Raranagh, Assistant Commis- 
sioner m Oude, volunteers and pcifoi ms the dangerous 
duty of passing through the city of Lucknow to tlic 
camp of Sit Colm Campbell, foi the purpose of 
guiding the returning toice Those pictuies aie 
veiy intuestmg Mr . Desangrs has consulted cveiy 
accessible authority to lender them with all possible 
tiulli. 

The Vkt Convert wiont at Iponmonglus* 
Hall — We have suiceie pleasure in lecoiding the 
complete sikccss which hitherto has ati ended the 
dibits that have boon made, with equal judgment 
aud eneigy,to lcndei this important and interesting 
eveut luliy equal to the highest expectations The 
committee of management have everywhere met with 
the most gratifying evidences of couhal aud liberal 
suppoifc At the same trine, we tm&l theie will 
not be the slightest relaxation until the 7th of May 
itself shall have arnvtd, ami also shall have passed 
away The idea of giving a piommewt position to 
Ait-pioductions m lion and brass has been most 
favourably received, so that it may bo confidently 
expected that the hall of the Iionmongei3’ Company 
will be the scene of an admirably appropriate exhibi- 
tion of woiks m the haid metals It would be pie- 
mature to speculate upon the beneficial results which 
may ensue from this association between the Civic 
Company of London and the gieal national mdusLy 
which beais the same nimp We shall not fail 
either lo do full honom to the conversazione itself, 
oi to watch with thoughtful mteiest over its practical 
and (as we trust) its permanent influence foi good 

The Lite John Chq&s — T he subscription fund 
foi the widow and family of the historical painter, 
John Cross, progi esses favourably As yet, the sub- 
scnbeis aie principally artists The pioject is to 
purchase oue or more of tho woiks ol Mr. Cross, to 
be presented to some public institution. Subscribers 
will not only have the gratification of assisting a 
b cleaved family, but of advancing Art and aiding 
to promote its teaching The sum collected ought, 
therefore, to be a large oue j tlic committee is 
numerous and influential, and if each member 
labours but a little, the result cannot be otherwise 
than satisfactory Tho honorary secretary, E B 
Stephens, Esq., 27, Upper BUgrave Place,. Pimlico, 
will gladly supply required inhumation 

The Westminster Crimean Memorial,— -T he 
Guard/ Crimean Memorial m Waterloo Place, and 
the companion work erected by living "West* 
minsters” to then "old schoolfellows ” who fell m 
the Crimea and also m India during the mutiny 
campaign, have been, completed very nearly at the 
same tune The contrast between these two memo- ! 
unis is most decided, notwithstanding the identity 
of then purpose, . Unlike Mr John Bell’s group of 
bronze guardsmen with his allegorical w Honor,” the 
Westminster Memorial consists of ^ A column of 
polished granite, Using from an architectural base- 
ment of cruciform plan, with a lion sculptured at 
each of the, cardinal points % the capital, like the 
basement, executed in stone, is of ncli Gothic foliage, 

*A notice of tho engravings executed haul them, with a 
GesqiipUon of the subjects, .ippearCtUn our March number. 


treated with admirable fieedom and boldness, and 
upon it l ests a gi oup of foul sent cd i oval figiu es , and 
again, above them the composition is completed by 
the potion saint of England, xvho, with uplifted mm, 
is sinking down las adversary Tho gioup is coni- 
jiosed of statues ot Hei Majesty the Queen, Queen 
Elizabeth, and the two gruif ubbev buildcis, fid ward 
the Coutessoi and Homy III ilusc figmes aie 
piaff'd beneath nth canopuv, ie r tm» oil giamte 
slialts The shaft ot the main column is banded, 
not quite midway, with a sudptmed wreath, from 
which depend the shields ol aims ol the lamented 
heroes the pnnoun.1 bl wont y disphxed upon the-e 
shields is vuy eilectiveh and beautilullv lcndocd, 
by the giamte being lutigh loi the fields and polished 
foi the (Imyes The shieldo-ol aims ot Loul Raglan 
and ot Weslmmslei apjw.u B culpfcuied at the base of 
the composition Thu beautiful and lmpiessive 
addition to the sticet decorations of the metropolis 
stauds immcdiaLly m liont of the gicut western 
eutiaucc to IVeatimuhtei Abhcx, and m fiont also 
ol the approach to Wi p tmin*tcj School tluongh 
Dean’-r laid The gi uc i«l design is by Mi G Gf 
ScoLt, U The pidctuul exeeutrou of the whole, 
together with the working out the details and the 
modelling ol the statues. Inis been entrusted to the 
able aud experienced n elite tuial sculptoi. Mi 
Phillip, and the St Gunge i* by Mi Cla\ton, the 
distinguished aitist in u;las3, xxbo (ommtneul lus 
aitiatic cauei aa a sculptoi The entiie woilc is a 
timmphanl lllustiation of the happv and appropriate 
maunei m winch pmc Gothic Ait may harmonise 
xxith existing assoc ldtious , and it is mo->fc honour- 
able as well to tlm aitists vxlio liax r e produced it, as 
lo the jiicmoiy of the pcilhnt AYestnimvleis xvho 
loll iai axvayliom home, and to the feehugs of then 
smvivmg fi umds in England Possibly the Chief 
Commissioner ot Works, and certain other members 
of the House of Commons, equally distinguished foi 
then m rhilectmal knowledge and disci uui nation, 
may object to the expression "pure Gotlm* Ait,” 
which we have just applied to this memorial, since 
it would seem that Mi CWpei cousiden a column, 
as a column, to be necessarily and essentially a 
"classical” production, xvlulu Colonel Pieinb got9 
a step further, and pionounees a column ipso 
faeio " Gi enan” Eehne this gallant ofilcei or 
the Chief Commissioner himself again veiitiue upon 
a criticism on Gothic architecture, \ve advise 
them to inqime xvhai Gothic oichilecturc really 
is All G G Scott is able (and xx r e xcutuie 
to add, he is aho leady) to infonn them , so are 
AL Clayton and Air Phillip. 

Artists’ General Benevolent Institution, 
— The toity-sixth anniversary dinner of this xvell- 
managed sooiety r , took place at the Hi eema sons’ 
Tavern, on tho twcnty-tlmd of Mai eh, the Right 
Hon Y r Gowper, Ai P ,piesided, and was supported 
by the President of the Royal Academy, Messis I). 
Machse, It A, D. ltobeits, RA , C *R Cockerell, 
R A , J C Hook, R A , R Redgrave, R A,, and by 
the following Associates of the Academy, Messrs 
Iloisley, Lane, Eaed, and Dobson About one hun- 
dred and fifty gentlemen sat down to dinner, among 
xx horn we lecogursed Mr Boiham Cartel, Mr. 
George Godwin, 3? II S , Air John Penn, of Lewis- 
ham, and others The chan man, m proposing the 
toast of the evening, advocated tho claims of the 
institution to the consideration of the public, xvho, 
he considered, had not extended to it the measure oi 
support to which it was fauly entitled. Ail was now 
better appreciated m England than at any former 
pei rod, its civilizing influences were cheerfully ac- 
knowledged, and therefore, ho thought, the cultiva- 
tors of Art had a claim to the assistance of those 
xvho derived a direct advantage from their labours. 
Some remarks liad lately been made concerning the 
internal management of charitable institutions , but 
the accounts of this would bear the strictest scrutiny, 
and prove that it had effected the mauimim of good 
for a mmmm of cost The subscriptions received 
during the evening reached nearly £500 : a sum, 
wc regret to add, much below that of last year. 

The Statue op Oliver GolDskhn, modelled 
by Mix Foley, R.A , Juts been entrusted for casting 
nx bronze to the hands of Messrs. Blkington, whose 1 
reputation is a sure guarantee for the production pX 
a fine work of Art The figure is ot semi-heroic 
size, about seven feet m height* mid is intended for 
Dublin. 
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Jliiv & Co Encaustic? Tilts and GroviFTRic \l 
MoSUC PAVFMTN I fa — S UrDLTSMI N LAKY LlSi, 
and Plaies or Dlsigns, BenthdL "WoiLs, 
Jiioseley, Salop 

"When the revival of Gothic aichitocluie led to in- 
quiries into the nature and capabilities of the 
cm austic tiles, winch weie need with such happy 
effect m the middle ages, foi pavements, and also, 
sometimes, Joi nuual decoration, it vmb found to be 
a matter of no little difficulty to auive at sitis- 
faotorj information relative to the piintiples upon 
which the gioups of tiles were ai ranged to foim 
pavements Indmdutl tiles, and designs lequiring 
a small senes of tiles to pioduce them, weie to be 
seen in abundance , but the moic e\tended group- 
ing it was bj no moans easy to elucidate In 
process of time, vauous early examples of tile- 
pivements weie discovered, and then, undei the 
influence of such guidance as thus had been ob- 
tained, our aichitects pi opaied designs foi the new 
tiles, which weie pioduced in oui own times, both m 
gieat abundance and of the highest order of meiit 
The Messrs, Maw have always taken innk amongst 
the ablest producers of these beautiful audit teclui il 
aecessones and, not only have they manufactured 
most excellent tiles, but they have also pul foitli 
designs foi tale-pavement*, which command un- 
qualified fidumation "With the inlaid tiles so 
prevalent m oailiei times, the Messrs Maw have 
associated tiles of diftoierifc tolouis, and of eveiy 
vanety of size and form, foi the expicBs purpose of 
pioducing, with them, geometucal mosaic composi- 
tions We have, on moie than one previous occa- 
sion, adverted to the tile-mobaie woiks of these 
skilful ceramists, and now, onoo more, we have 
had out attention called to a fiesh senes of designs 
which they have piepaicd and executed The 
designs comprehended in Mejn* Maw's supple- 
mental v list aie singularly beautiful, while, at the 
same time, they aie tboioughlv consistent with the 
tiue pi maples of mosaic woik Cheat vaneties, 
both of colour and of agi oupmeut, jug introduced 
into the new seues, and wo cel taiuly can most 
tiuly add that eveiy example possobses some me- 
ntouous qualities peculiarly its own The Messis 
Maw have published a collection of plates, punted 
in colours, which convey veiy faithful l epie sen ta- 
il on s of tho tilo-composLtiona, and to these, as 
introductory to tho pavements themselves, we com- 
mend oui readers 


The CAiuirAGu-TuiLDrits’ and Harness-AUkeks’ 
Aitr- Journal Yol I, and Monthly Parts 
Published by F Tallis, London 
The extent and impoitance of the wmnufnrfuiing 
arts of England receive a tiuly lemaikable illus- 
tration fiom this publiration This is a monthly 
serial, of which the Twenty- thud Pait will appeal 
with oui own present Ait- Journal, which is pio- 
fusely illustiated, and well wntten, and ably con- 
ducted, and is devoted to the Uncles which give to it 
its title, and it is completely successful It does 
its woik thoioughly well , and it finds its way into 
almost every city and town of the civilized world 
Suoh is the power of England aa a manufactunng 
conntiy, and such the on tei prising spirit of hei 
sons 

Until our attention was lecently invited to this 
work, wo confess we had not even a suspicion that 
there existed any publication whatever which, either 
directly or mduectly, shared with n a the title of 
A'/ 1 - Journal, and yot here is a work that we aie 
piouu to recognise as a folio w-labouier with oui- 
selves, which has quietly and steadily assumed a 
position of no common interest and importance, and 
which is placed before ns for the first time, after it 
has been upwards of a year and a half m existence 
Wo rejoice to offer a cordial welcome to oui recently 
disooveied contemporary, and to invite to it the 
attention, not only of our own especial friends, hut 
of all poisons who desire to understand thoroughly 
the pr esent condition, of our national manufactured 

Each Part of this Art- Journal contains five 
lithographs} one of thorn a highly-coloured figure of 
some carriage ; three others exhibit various details 
of carnages and harness j and the fifth is now an 
illustration of a senes of articles upon the “Heraldry 
of Modern English Carnages," The ai tides com - 
prebend eveiy variety of subject that is associated 
With carnages, and they contain equally valuable 
and interesting information. At the present time, 
also, each Part eon tain s—m addition to one or two 
chapters of the eminently useful treatise on 
Hei alary to winch we have already referi ed— a 
paper entitled At list- Woihmn, which, deals with 
the subject of general Art-education in a manner 
that must command attention, and that certainly 
ought to be productive of tho happiest results. We 


shall not fail to watch the rareei of this work with 
peculiar mtoiest, and aho with a confident fisbuianco 
that it will at hast sustain the honoiuable leputa- 
tion, winch it has won sunpl} and solely through its 
mculouous diameter 


The Ironmonger, and Metal-Trades’ Ad- 
vt Pimm A Monthly Tiadc Cticulai 
Tiie CurMisr and Diuj&gibi A Monthlj Trade 
Cuculai Published at 24, Bow Lane, Cannon 
Sheet West 

Like the Cat i lage-Jhtihlei s * At t-Joui nal , those two 
publications demonsfi ate, in the most tfteotu’il 
munnei, tho vigoious health that is now enjojed by 
the manufactures of this countiy These aie two 
monthly seimls, that aie sold "exclusively to the 
members ot then own tiudes, and which contain a 
divei sided fund of the mod valuable infoimation, 
each in its own speciality Nothing can be moie 
useful than such woiks, nothing can be bettm cal- 
culated to elevate the character of out industrial 
aits, and so to piomote then best and tiuest in- 
teiests With tho piesent \ eai, both these admuable 
little woiks have assumed an impimed aspect, and 
the} also have aspued to a highei and moie im- 
portant chaiaotei The ai tides m each aie written 
with the greatest caie, and with equal ability , and, 
woieovei, they aie umfnimly characterised by an 
earnestness of mannei which is enhanced bj then 
concise and expressive language We observe that 
notice is taken of new discoveries and inventions, 
and of all improvements, of whatever kind , and in 
the Jionmongei we eee with much pleasure that 
the “Ait aspect of manuiuctuieB m the hard 
metals" is a subject that leceives due attention 
IV e ti usfc that the enteipusing propneioi of these 
publications will pi ess forward with the same judi- 
cious eneigy that lufcheito lias distinguished his 
plane, and we lely with confidence upon his efforts 
being ie\varded with signal success 


An Introduction to the Studx or Gothic Ar- 
cmrroTUitf , by John Hi nry Parki n, F S A 
Second Edition, He vised and Enlarged Pub- 
lished by J. II and J Paiiklr, Oxfbtd and 
London 

The attention which of late jeais has been given to 
Gothic aicluteefcure, especially by men who are not 
actually professional aiclntecta, rendeis nocessarj 
some suie and safe guide to the study of the ait, 
Sneli a book is that by Mt Parlcei, a second edition 
of winch has just made its appeal ance The new 
mattei and lliustaationB, incorpoiated with the old, 
combine to make it the most comprehensive and 
piactically useful tieatise upon the subject which 
can bo placed iu the hands of any one desnous of 
being taught the principles of Gothic stiucture It 
was wntten, as the authoi sajs, not so much “foi 
architects as foi then employers, the gentry and 
clergy of England ** 

The Practical Angler, or, The Ait of Tiout- 
Fishing, moi o particularly applied to cleat 
"VYatei By¥ (J Stewart Porn th edition, 
revised and enlarged. Published by A and 0. 
Black, Edinburgh 

M r e scarcely thank the publishers foi placing this 
tempting little book before us It is very like 
offering a savouiy dish to a hungry man "whose 
hands are paralysed, and with no one neai to help 
him to the coveted food, "We have killed, m out 
earner days, not a few well-conditioned trout , but 
now— 

“ The moths have oaten up our Jltes, 

1 he woims attacked our iod ” 

Is not this, foi example, an inviting pictuio to set 
befoie one who lovea angling, and loves, too, the 
haunts of tho nvei and sti earn fisheiman? “Be- 
sides the meie ploasuio of fishing, however, angling 
has moie varied attractions than almost any other 
amusement. To the lovei of natuio, no spoit af- 
fords bo much pleasure The grandest and most 
picturesque scenes in nature are to be found on tho 
banks ot tivms and lakes, The anglei, theiefore, 
enjoys the finest scenery the countaj offsia; and 
whereas other sporfamcn are limited to peculiar 
places and seasons, he ban follow his vocation alike 
on lowland stream, or highland loch, and during 
the whole six months m which the country is most 
inviting From April, with her budding trees and 
Jtane, with their meadows 
decked with the daisy and the primrose, and breezes 
scented with the hawthorn and wild thyme, and on 
to autumn with her ‘fields white unto the Iiarvost/ 

tw t b , eai { tliui i all that is exhilarating, 

all that as grand and elevating m this world of ouis 

wArUio r iiafc ?r 6r p^t such ft bad 

world |iftei all, if they would only keep bleachfields 
and blackguards off tho uvers* banka n Both of 
These Mr. Stewart justly considers as the enemies of 


good spoifc The latlei, we presume, as poacheio, 
the found as desli uetive to tho fibh fiom the poison- 
ous matter emplojtd m tho pioces3 of bleaching 
and (doming 

We noticed this manual when the fust edition 
appealed, about foiu 3 ems ago It has since under- 
gone Bevei al impiovements, the lesult of a moie 
enlarged experience among che Scottish lakes and 
stieams, to which it lofeis almost exclusively, but 
the information conveyed, applies with equal toice 
to any of the southern waUus The author’s aim 
has been to make his book iiutauotive, lather than 
amusing , and it is thoioughly pi aotical, a sale guide 
to the tuo, and not without use to the expert We 
should just like to put it into oui knapsack this 
first ot Ala}, with a few noicssanes, and stait, iod 
in hand, foi places which knew us well m da) a 
gone by The hand may not be quite so stead) , 
run tho e\c bo keen, as it was, still wo think wo 
could get hold of a few tiout between sunrise and 
sundown 


Andlrst /sT vLrs roiv Children Ti anshited b} 
Alirld Wlhnliu With One Hunched and 
Five illustialions by E II WmiNritr, W 
Thomas, and olheis Published by Blll and 
Dale*, London 

Hans Christian Andeisen’e fan} tales have become 
so well-known and populu among ua that a vvoid 
of lecommcndatian quite uiinecessuiy , but we 
mu} lemaik concerning this edition, that Mi Al- 
lied Wehneit's new tianslation is not mfeiioi to 
any which lias pieccded it It is simple m expres- 
sion, and theiefoie well suited to the capacity oi 
those who aie presumed will foim the inajouty ot 
hisieadeis 

The illustiations by AL E II Wehnoit, me most 
humoious m design, and ctuiv out very appro- 
puatel) tho spmt of the text, but we eunnot hay 
much for their AiL-chaiactei They are not wood 
engiavings, but etchings on coppoi, we presume, 
and, as the preface informs us, have been “electio- 
typed by a new pioce<.s, lecently discovered by Mi 
Y> J Lmton, which bids fan to be of much service 
111 book-dccoiation “ Thispiocess, whatevei it may 
be, can, of course, only affect the copies, and not the 
ai fists original y 02k It would be as applicable, 
wo may suppose, to the most delicately -executed 
engravings as to such us these, which aie haid and 
coarse Book-illustiations have now leached bo 
high a point of excellence that even oiu children 
aie dissatisfied if then pic tui e-hooks come not some- 
whafc neai the cunent inaik. 


An Easy Course or Landscape T) rawing 
Lessons By II A Haupfk, In Six Hum berg, 
SaeiUb Advanced Drawing Book. In fchx Num- 
bers Printed and Published by G, IhnvNiY 
& Co , London 

AEj Harpei’s Bones of studies would piove a good 
piepatation foi those of AL Ejcr The foimei 
judiciously leads the pupil b} simple and easy steps, 
which the dullest minds and most inapt fingeib 
would readily follow Air Sjerpioceeds m a like 
methodical way, but sets out with bolder view’s, and 
woiks upwaid with moie elaboration Tkeie is n 
Um chngu>h character iu lus pencil which will not 
make it less acceptable. Wo can honestly iccom- 
mend these drawing-books to learners 


Will Adams the First Englishman in Japan 
A Bo mantle Biography By W illiam Dalton , 
1 ubhshed by A W Bennett, London. 

AYiU Adams is not a myth * he was a leal flesh and 
blood personage, a Kentish-born saiioi , who lose to 
the post of master and pilot m the 10} al navy m the 
days of Elizabeth We do not hear of his sailing 
with Martin or Ftobishei, or the heroes who helped 
to scattei and destroy the Spanish Armada but 
he served the “Woishipful Company of Barbary 
Merchants" and sailed with the Dutch fleet from 
the Texel m 1598 The vessel was wrecked on the 
coast of Japan two years after, and Adams, with 
sovoial ghipmatGS, escaped to the land, where he 
resided till his death 111 1620 
Founded upon thiB history, and upon a woik 
entitled Memorials of the Empue of Japan in tho 
{sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen tunes," bv Mi 
Itundftl, and published by the Hakluyt Soviet), 
Air. Dalton has written a very entertaining and 
pleasant nairative, inti educing other personages, 
who were known to exist at the time, into his story, 
by way of making it complete. The ground which 
he has worked is comparatively « vngm soiJY to the 
readers of modern romance ; and this, ho less than 
the ititeiest imparted by the author to his tale, will 
lender it acceptable to many, Keeent travellers tell 
us the Japanese have changed but little since "Wilt 
Adams found a hospitable home among them, 
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EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY 



B ast month, preliminary 
to a leview of the pic- 
tuies exhibited, an ai- 
ficle was devoted to 
the vexed question 
involved in the con- 
stitution of the Royal 
Academy, aud its in- 
fluence upon Butish 
rat aiticle the subject 
tched in a spmt iiee 
»nal strife 01 extreme 
id with a desne to m- 
socml dignity and fui- 
ighest interests of Art 
itlicr "estate/ 3 and its 
e glanced at with equal 
i power of the Bntisli 
net’s uccu «s gieafc as that of the 
Royal Academy, and it has been much moie 
abused. Ait cntics have been, up to a com- 
paiatively recent period, the mystery-men of 
modem civilization, nor is that ince abso- 
lutely extinct Wilting upon a subject the 
alphabet of which was unknown to general 
i cadeis, an unintelligible jaigon was substituted j 
for knowledge, and the amount of technical 
slang was taken as the standaid of critical 
acumen With "piopnetois” and a public 
equally at sea, instructive criticism had no 
chance against "bnlliant wilting/' and flashy 
ignorance obtained a preference over simply 
expiessed knowledge A scntence-makei, whose 
stock of information was bounded by slndio- 
plnases and a book of ^ anecdotes, paraded his 
sciaps m the spasmodic style, and forthwith 
became a critic. He naturally enough de- 
spised principles and rules, and called that the 
cant of criticism which sought to extract 01 to 
convey exact knowledge from a pictuie. The 
depressing effect of this pollution of the foun- 
tain of public opinion w r as a soie discourage- 
ment to Art, and a cruel wrong perpetrated 
upon the artists of this country. Nothing 
gave foreigners their mean idea of English Art 
so much as that rubbish which was so long 
and so generally accepted as English criticism , 
and they weie startled as fiom a dieam when 
first brought face to face with the w oiks winch 
had been so misrepresented or maligned Xu 
Pans, for the first ^ time, they saw the inherent 
vigour of the British school, unclouded by the 
spaildmg moonshine or misty dulness of critics 
who "liked,” or "didn’t like/* but could give 
no reason why. Even yet the cabalistic jaigon 
oi the past is exchanged for a meaningless 
fustian, which has risen from its ashes. But 
no tiuth is more fixed than this *— that m 
Ait, as m other subjects, those who have any- 
thing to say worth hearing will find - ample 
expression for theii* thoughts in the common 
language of their country. Urgency upon this 


point becomes impel ative, because expci lence 
shows that many have been driven fiom Ait, 

| its study, and enjoyments, mainly by the con- 
ceited gibbcnsh ot its ostentatious \otaucs 
In ninety-nine cases out of every bundled, this 
paiade of pictorial slang is but a blind to hide 
the want of knowledge hom the common sense 
of the people Theie aie tei ms usefully em 
ployed by artists to describe states and parts 
of pictmcs, because they get nd of cn cum lo- 
cutions; but it uould be as wise for short-hand 
wiiters to present then stenogiaphy to the 
public, as it is foi those who "do” an exhibi- 
tion to use what artistic shoilhand they can 
pick up m describing pictuies Foimeily 
cntics shook then heads befoie pictuies — some 
heads can do nothing else so vigoiously — aud 
pionounced the “ carnations diluted,” 01 the 
“empasto destitute ot foicc,” that the hand- 
ling wanted breadth, 01 tlmt the chuiioosrmo 
was imperfect, aud the people weie expected 
to man cl — 

“ That ono small head could cany all Ue knew ** 

fashion has changed, but jargon has not been 
exploded, and now the remnants of that iace 
of leeble make believes aie revelling m a new 
vocabulaiy to hide then want of wisdom The 
"pose” is "too pionounced,” or "not pro- 
nounced” enough, the colour is not "arti- 
culated,” one object is "lovingly felt/* and 
nnothei is not "m force,” but common sense 
is not satisfied, because no real information 
has been received, and common people ask 
what all these hue words mean ? The honest 
answ r ei is, that they slnoud the would bo 
oiacle m a haze of ignorant profundity To 
tell plainly what was meant might, probably 
would, mai the reputation of the mysfety- 
mongci as a judge; what is understood being 
open to dispute, and the ulteiance of jaigon 
has always been found easier than bunging 
pictures to the test of those laws by which 
tiue Ait, and tine cnticism also, must be 
tested Foimeily that was pondeious loie, 
seasoned with technicalities , now it is olten 
spaikling nonsense, garnished with the cant of 
studios Then dulness was the substitute foi 
knowledge, now it is smartness, winch too 
often borders upon rudeness 4 No judgment is 
required to "do” an exhibition, or "cut up” 
an aitist in the smart or spasmodic style, oi to 
pi enounce a sky "false,” if reasons aie neilhei 
asked nor given , and any chailatan can sneei , 
at. an aitist’s work, ana crack stale jokes at 
his expense Pictuies may be used as pegs, 
on which to hang desultory thoughts or stnk- I 
mg woids, and shaip brilliance may also be I 
squeezed out of brains empty respecting Ait , 
but these are no equivalents for legitimate 
criticism. That ought not to hide the truth, even 
when it lequhes to be spoken with seventy 
It is not fiom tiuth that artists snffei, even 
when severe, so much as from the ignorance 
that scoffs, or the cowardice that makes pie- 
tended criticism the vehicle of personal feeling 
Castigation, if indispensable, will be the critic’s 
strange woik 3 Ins mind must feed on and bask 
in the beautiful, whether in nature or in Art ; 
and standing between the artist aud the public. 
Ilia office is to teach the people, and not to 
flagellate the painter 3 to restrain the license of 
genius, and point out to the uninitiated mass 
the excellence achieved. For this work ac- 
quaintance with principles is indispensable— 
not that pictures may be squared by the dry 
bones of scholastic rules, but that the obser- 
vation of nature’s laws, which the thinkers m 
Art , have elaborated into artistic principles, 
may leach inen to distinguish between soulless 
foi ms, and genius struggling for expression 
through means less mechanically perfect; But 
knowledge is not the only quality required: 
a critic’s knowledge may he perfect as an 
artistic creed, but unless he combine, love for 


ixpci lence Ait and sympathy for artists, he will want that 
fiom Ait, which can alone make even just criticism m- 
j the con- flucntial with those to whom it is du ccted 
1 votaues The conclusions ol the head maybe mdisput- 
idied, this able, but the sympathy of the heart is no less 
id to hide essential, and if, with knowledge and sum- 
mon sense pathy, the critic be above the vice of ilatteiy — 
efully em and that meaner vice which dales to will 0 what 
and paits he would be ashamed to say — the tiuth, how- 
cncumlo- ovei seveie, li written m such a spint, will 
shoit-hand stimulate the hue aitnfc ratlin than cast lnm 
by to the down Unfoiluualelv, cntiei&m js not ahvays 
an exlubi- of that chaiacter , and if ltwcie not nr elan- 
they can choly, if could not fail fo be amusing to watch 
Foimeily the "likes” and “dislikes” expiessed by a 
LC3 — some portion of the press regai ding the pictuies m 
usly — and the present exhibition We can understand 
I,” 01 the critics being divided into schools, as m Fiance, 
the hand- and that the champions of the respective 
uiiDosrmo schools should fight vigorously foi the ai lists 
3 expected who icpiesent the principles picfeued, but 
that teacheis should uttei tlicir likings and 
„ dislikmgs, each conii adictmg his biofhci, and 
none venturing on leasons, and that this tinsh 
1 not been should still be offeied as criticism, shows how 
that iace much must yet be done before the public mind 
; 111 a new is instructed in the most elemental y rudiments 
iom The of Ait, and that many of those who pass foi 
"not pio- authonzed instructors are in. icaliLy as blind as 
not "aiti- those they lead In Fiance men cam then 
felt,” and title to become teachers of Ait through cuti- 
imon sense cism, just as liatuial 01 moial plnlosopheis 
afoimation earn thens, by proving their competency be- 
reople ask foie a tribunal capable of estimating then true 
file honest value There it has passed into a pioveib that 
would he sound cnticism on Art is as often echoed by a 
ndity To wooden clog as by a "polished boot,” — a fact 
piobably which shows that the masses, although lgnoiant 
j mystery- oi the technicalities and prachce ot Ait, me yet 
tood being no indifleient judges of its merits, just as the 
: of jaigon people of tins countiy have, through education, 
u bimgiug become the tnbunc of literature, although the 
by which ovci whelming majority are ignorant of the 
, must be technicalities of liter ai y composition, and never 
nous loie, attempted to wnte a paragraph m their lives, 
t is olten In tins countiy, and wanting the wholesome 
:lie cant of check of public opinion, those who would not 
stitule foi be tolerated m any other walk of thought, 
winch loo have been esteemed good enough foi noticing 
idgment is 01 waiting about exhibitions, although their 
"cut up” knowledge of Art was infinitely less than of 
ityJe, 01 to politics, social economy, 01 the state of the 
ue neither money maiket. Thanks to the labour ol a 
can sneei few, some change foi the better is peicophblo, 
e jokes at and although blind ad m nation of Rusltm is no 
l as pegs, part of oui creed, he has been a vigorous 
s orstuk- pioneei m that improvement I11 spite of las 
ly also be nucioscopic logic, and Ins latter obscuration of 
ctmg Art , Ait behind the huge presence and long shadow 
legitimate of himself, las ficqnent aspect of the paitizan 
,ruth, even fighting for victory rathei limn of the philnso- 
l seventy priei calmly seeking tiuth, Ins dogmatism is 
uffei, even oftener right than wrong; and had he been less 
ignorance ambitious to display las powers of style, he 
nakes pie- would have been more successful m impressing 
ml feeling Ins tiuth upon the people Still, his^ sparkling 
die critic’s paradoxes aud splendid contradictions have 
1 ancl bask been the means of stimulating thought , and 
or in Art ; with all lus solecisms, arising from the combined 
die public, action of moi dinate self esteem and the want 
nd not to of intellectual bieadtb, Ruskin’s knowledge has 
s license of crushed polyglots of words thrown at lnm by 
ated mass sentence making opponents. # Even these have 
woik ac- been bettered by the exercise, and criticism 
Densablc — will improve as Art-education advances 
by the dry among the people. Meanwhile the public 
the ob&er- should pause befoie allowing their opimens to 
hinkers m be led away by the mass of ( contradictory 
principles, garbage or splenetic fault-finding now mis^ 
cn soulless named criticism No class in the community 
expression has such reason for complaint on thia v ground 
feet; But as artiste Engaged iu labours requiring fos- 
required: tor big sympathy? they arc too often narrowed 
ect ^ an An. mind and injured m ed ate, through being 
ig, love for ,,pubMy at the mercy of Politics” ignorant ot 
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the simplest truths of Art This is neithei 
lespectful to the public nor just to the aitist 
"What he asks is only a portion of that fair 
play which Englishmen boast of giving nn- 


mucli farther, but to this extent it seems to 
show that two men may look at a picture with 
intelligence, and from using different standards 
each may honestly leave it with a co motion. 


paitiality to all, but which lias been so laigely that it is good or bad, according to his test , and 
denied to the artists of this comitiy How yet the picture may contain both kinds of. 
would otlieis relish the same treatment? merits or defects, although the testoi could 
If literary men were judged by those ignorant only discover those to which lus own standaid 
of the alphabet, to say nothing of construction, was applicable. An artist and a poet can both 


or geologists by those to whom the formations judge of pictures, but the poet is not likely to be 
are a scaled book, or chemists by sentence- influenced bv, nor, indeed, to know much about, 
makeis innocently oblivious of the distinction those qualities of Art which hist addiess them- 
between salts and sulphates, what an outeiy selves to the professional ms tmets of the ait ist ; 
would be raised against such censois 1 But and unfortunately tbeie aie some artists dead 
tins is too often tlie precise lelaiion between enough to that element of poetry which is 
the aitist and his cntic, and public ignoiaiice essential to great pictaies. But such one sided 
protects anonymous presumption No aitist vision docs not desUoythc fact that pictures may 
desnes immunity fiom intelligent investigation contain both the qualities which neither critic 
of his works, and he asks no restraint of any saw combined, and the existence or non-exist- 


kind upon the fullest cuticism, or even con- 
demnation,provided that be done with sufficient 
knowledge to show him the better path, and to 


encc of the qualities is not matter of opinion, 
hut matter of fact, as demonstrative as the 
difference between black and white to those 


command respect , but he justly demands relief who can use both standards at once It would 

s' 11 i.i 1 .. _i.i i ™ * 1 . .t 


frora the intolerable oppression of men ckaigiug 
public opinion with then* oiaculai ignorance — 


he as reasonable to aflhm that letters now apart 
would not make words when piopeily joined, 


too often barbed with tire sting of ill concealed as that these half truths, seen by different minds, 
malice— and dignifying that with the name of will not make a demonstrable whole truth 
cuticism. This has been— and to a great ex- when intelligibly combined This want of ability 
tent still is — (lie caidmal and cruel sm of much to combine these lias sometimes been a great 


writing “about” Ait; and its influence upon 
Ait and artists has been a greater calamity 
than all other discouragements put together. 
There are various standards by which com 


j misfortune to the Ai t and aitistsof thiscountiy ; 
for wheie they have been so combined, the advau- 
j tage to both has been manifest "Few poets, how- 
i ever, devote themselves to Ait or Ait cuticism 


temporary Ait may bo estimated, and these are That has been left to one eyed poetasteis oi pm 


invariably applied by that class to which any 
particular standard pei tains , but as a mle these 
all centre m works uhich secure even what 
Napoleon culled m David a “ contemptible im- 
mortality.” These different standards are the 
result, to some extent, of ldiosyncracy or edu- 
cation, because fashion, winch exeicises so 
powerful an influence over ilic lguoiaut, is no 
standard by which works of Art are measuied, 
otherwise than as articles of merchandise. The 


blind men of letters, too often unable to see 
either phase of pictuies, and who made up by 
vigour of abuse what they wanted m discrimi- 
nating knowledge -~ 


“ Where men of judgment creep and feel the way, 
The positive piouounce without dismay " 

And this “positivity,” neatly always m error, 
was the bane of Ait, It produced nonsense foi 


man of mere wealth buys woiks by fashionable the public, flattery to some aitists, and gall and 
aitistsjust as he employs a fashionable tailor, oi woimwood for others, but legitimate cuticism, 
his wife hei fashionable null m oi oi dressmaker, nevei However we may differ about words 
and when fashions change, lus rooms or gallery and then significations, the broad, indisputable 
look as ridiculous m his old-fashioned woiks fact displayed in all paths of mental labour is 
as he does m an old swallow-tailed blue coat true of Art; so, also, some minds appieciate a 


with gilt buttons, and yellow inexpressibles soulm all things while others only see a body, 
But beyond this region of fashion there are and this difference is canied out often veiy 
standaicis almost involuntarily set up^ essen- zealously both m Art and cuticism. It is 
tiallv different in character, and which are these qualities—’ which aie char acterisecl respec- 
yet held with equal honesty fiom their point of lively as materiality or spuituaiity, as literal or 
view; these standards may be used with equal mental or poetic— in pictures, and it is what is 
intelligence by different people, and what might called their artistic combination— that is, fusing 

„ J 1 .1. .1 JT .'il it.. r. " l i 


seem moie paradoxical, although differing m ! 
then* estimation of a picture, both may be nearly 
ot altogether equally right, This would, at 
fust sight, seem to favour the popular but 
ignoiant delusion that judgment of pictures 
was altogether a matter of opinion, and that 
among men of geneial intelligence, one man's 


them with the subtle power of genius— which 
give life and immortality to all woiks of Art, 
although the higher or highest specimens of 
either** class will excite the wonder or the ad- 
miration of the world, as in the pel feet mateiial 
forms of Gieek sculpluie, or the glorious ex- 
pression of the early painters, beaming from 


opinion is just as good as another's Than such deformities degraded in drawing. By this 
a conclusion, however, nothing could be more unity of standard we shall attempt to guide 
superficial ; and it was this puerile conclusion readeis through tins exhibition, with only 

Mlral A V.J- _ I 'L _ j ,F , ,1 r 11 » J 


that made Art criticism continue what it was — 
and to some extent still is, in this country 
—a disgrace to the national intelligence, and 
a burden under which only the inherent vigovu 
of British Art could have enabled it success- 


one request, that they follow no further than 
their judgment approves. It is not concealed 
that our object is not to point out and lament 
defects, unless when some important principle 
appears to be at stake, or to magnify with ini- 
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iully to struggle to its present creditable posi- table zeal the shortcomings of those who have 
tuna. I wo men might each see one side of done their best to please and earn a reputation; 
what you prefer, the one black and the other nar shall envious comment be clothed with the 
jlm, and each might go away convinced that subtle style of specious slander— stabbing with 
the side he did not see was exactly like what a smile Bmnkly, we wish to make known the 
ire did But would any man out of Bedlam .beauties of the exhibition, in full belief that 
maintain that there wag no standard by which these, not only m the collection as a whole, but in 
it could be proved that both were right or both the overwhelming majority of the individual pre- 
perhaps partially wrong, as from the want of lures, more than atone for all defects In cases 
exact knowledge and study the one might call where want of space compels ns to dogmatically 
very pale yellow white, and the other use the state opinions without offering reasons, the 
popular word black to describe dark green public should, in justice both' to themselves 
“ 6 know the illustration will limp if pushed and the artists, carefully criticise the take of 


such dogmatism by attentive examination of 
the pictures 

Among other charges often urged against 
I the Eoyfl Academy, that of par tiality m flang- 
ing the pictures has often been included, 
and miepiy, some of the injudicious membeis 
of that body have put m a claim of right to 
the line for the exclusive use of acadermcmus 
The complaint and claim are alike unwise, be- 
cause, without going into the abstract ques- 
tion, the piactical result has been foi yeais 
that, as a mle, the Boyal Academy has been 
the most fairly and judiciously hung exhibition 
m London There always will be exceptional 
cases, and some about which men equally 
honest and impartial may leasonably differ m 
opinion, and this year the geneial rule has 
beeu observed with one marked peculiarity m 
the evident piefeience for “mental labour,” 
as the quotation m the catalogue has it, over 
mental facility, of which Danby’s beautiful 
landscape (3 75), *A Shcpheid’s Home/ one 
of the best works of its class in the 100 ms, 
and All P. H. Calderon's ‘La Dcmandc en 
Manage' (72), also an admnable pictuic, 
painted with the facility of genius, may be 
taken as specimens m their respective walks 
The preference which placed these woiks on the 
giound, foi the sake of giving piommenco to 
those displaying moie mental “labour/’ is every- 
where apparent, and whether this indicates a 
sound or an unsouud featme must be left for 
another article Takiug their tendency into 
account, the hanging committee have dischmged 
then thankless duty with fidelity, and we stuff 
so fai follow then guidance, as to commence our 
lemaikson themdrvidual pictuies with No. 110, 
‘Mane Antoinette m the Temple,' by A En- 
aioue, 11 A , the picture justly selected for the 
post of honoui m the large loom The picture 
is small, and consists only of one figure Ma- 
dame Royal, Duchess d’AngouIerne, tells us, 
how with her mother they often went up to the 
tower, because hei son went up there too fiom 
the othei side, and she could sec him, through a 
chink jn the door, and that her mother would 
watch at tins clunk foi hours together, to see 
the child as lie passed. Out of this slender 
incident Mi. Elmoie has painted a gieat pic- 
ture, whose gicatness is measured not by 
quantity of mental labour, but by quality of 
mental thought In drawing, the hands and 
head are fine, and the attitude is expressive, 
while the flesh is exquisitely painted, and the 
tone and colour of the whole picfciue aie in 
harmonious sympathy with the simple and 
affecting subject But, chiefly, expression 
gives value to this picture, as a work of high 
Ail It is a deeper reading, and a moie tender 
and ^ successful illustration of the unfortunate 
Maiie Antoinette, from whose sad story Mr, 
Elmore hist year extracted his gi eatest artistic 
tnumpli. Tlreie ho evinced a grasp of thought 
and a strength of faculty which placed him in 
the first rank of artistic and pictorial historians. 
This year he has added tenderness of feeling 
and intensity of insight to lus former strength 
of pmian, and the outcome is a picture winch, 
fox all that distinguishes high mental ait from 
material worthlessness, has seldom beeu sur- 
passed A queen watching through the chink 
of a prison-door, if she might catch a glimpse 
of the shadow of her dungeoned son, is a text 
from which the vanity of human greatness 
might be thundered with effect ; and the spirits 
of the just bending from high might well 
exclaim — 

“ Ah, poor "humanity 1 so fi ail, so fair 

Ara tbs fonil visions of thy cailj clays*’' 

But the noble womanhood of one born to endure 
a crown, is not less worthy of study. Her 
life-story shows how 

“ A heart <mcm broken, boats no more " 

Trusting with all her heart, and strong in self- 
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felt innocence, she, as a woman, pioved mag- 
nanimously gieat, and nevei is she seen moie 
nobly woman, than in tlie simple sublimity of 
this devotion lo hei child She had enduied tho 
desolating hail of tumultuous scorn, and braved 
the fiercest stoims of godless passion, but this 
watcluug icachcd a higher sphere m the moially 
sublime, and added beauty of soul to one already 
conspicuous foi womanly and queenly dignity 
These ohai acteustics Mi Elmoie lias admirably 
succeeded in leudenng, and, while giving her 
a form still beautiful, he has exhausted his 
liner poweis on the wondeiful expiession, the 
maternal earnestness, and anxious gaze di picled 
111 hei lace, revealing loi om mstiuction — 

“ The glouotis fiagment of a hue lmmoital, 
glittering in tho dust " 

The simplicity of the treatment is worthy of 
the subject , and, although not likely to be the 
most popular, it is higher m those qualities 
most difficult to leach of all Mr Elmore’s 
woiks But intense admiration of that beau- 
tiful head docs not piecludc full appi eolation 
of lus No 87, ‘Peace, 1651’ In many re- 
spects these two pictiues aie veiy diffeient, 
even in theii artistic qualities The one is a 
pictuie of expies&ion, and depending upon that 
foi its highest attribute, the otliei is a picture 
wheie composition becomes the leading chaiac- 
tenstic, and where the chief enjoyment spnngs 
from the hannonious unity winch maiks the 
thought, anangement, expiession, and painting 
of the gioup The theme is simple, but not 
the mote easily treated upon that account. 
The gieat civil war had closed, and the nation 
had exchanged the moial ausleuty of the Com- 
monwealth foi a king, and that debauchery 
winch Mr Waul has so stiongly delineated m 
the death- chambei of its royal chief. A stiong 
and stalwart yeoman, who, with honest patu- 
otism, has been fighting tlie battles ot his 
country, comes home, and doffs the habiliments 
of wai — an act m which he is assisted by one 
who not inaptly lepiesents the ideal ot the 
poet — 

“ Itei ionl, awakening eveiy g\ aco, 

Is all abio.ul up m her Uce 

foi she is a chaimm^ creatuic, engaged in wind, 
to both, is evidently a labour of love The 
ease and simplicity displayed m her action, as 
she bends to receive the bucklci from her 
chosen, are dignified m its reality, and beautiful 
m its lendciing, illustrate the lull-toued lines 
of Michael Biuce, appended in the catalogue — 

“ No longer hosts encountering hosts 
Shall ciowtls ot slain doploio, 

’Uvej hang the lioUnet m live hall, 

And study war no more ” 

Lines winch will cany back the mind with 
vivid power to the liopes, and foais, and 
joys of that gieat diama in tlie leligious, moral, 
and political struggle of our national history 
— a process wffiich would not have been impeded 
by Mr, Elm oi e preserving the text of his quo- 
tation intact, where the grand old wai -symbol 
of the Bible— tho u trumpet” — has been super- 
seded by the “ helmet,” in deference, we pre- 
sume, to the supposed obtuseness of modern 
enlightenment. 

Mi Pjusifs (A) picture, No 24*7, f Eiom 
Dawn to Sunset/ is a domestic i catling of the 
“ Seven Ages of Man.” The subject is, per se } 
rathei unfavourable than otherwise for pictorial 
illustration, and it would bo difficult to realize 
anything less calculated to afford pleasure m a 
very wide lauge of subject than a literal pie- 
tonal embodiment of Shakspere’s celebrated 
description, But Mr. Baed, catching the glo- 
rious sphit of the theme, has clothed it m less 
unwelcome garb, although here, too, it is made 
to tell its tale of deep humility and sorrow. 
The subject, m Mr, lfeed’a hands, has become 
a deep domestic epic, worked out with mar- 
vellous skill of Art— -of Art superior to those 


conventional forms winch rule the weaker class 
of minds, which lcachcs its crowning excellence 
by hiding the means ot its production, and 
cenhes the mmd in conscious freedom fiom 
all else but simple, unsophisticated natuie 
This Ait concealing ait has cvci been esteemed 
the gieatcst tio t )hy of success, and m this pic- 
ture the aitist has not only surpassed all 
lus fonnci cffoits, hut lias stalled into a 
new and Inghei walk of Art — one wheie 
a cieative clnuaolei of thought bieathes living 
lustie ovci the fascinations of Ins high poweis 
of colour and manipulative dextenty The sub- 
ject is one of the most touching and impressive 
m the long annals of domestic sonow. The 
widowed giandame of a cottage home — she who 
watched the manhood of hei manly son with 
pride, and who nuiscd with, if possible, still 
more losing, ceitamly with moie silken, tender- 
ness those who clung aiound Ins knee, and 
called liei “giandnu” — she the veneiated 
tnbune of the health — is dying Life’s taper, 
soon to be extinguished by the hand of death, is 
sui ely gone, although the mouinei s know it not 
And as the son sits musing m sonow o’er the 
heavy stioke, what floods of lecoliections flit 
acioss his bLam as lie sees that shrunk and shu- 
velled baud damped with the cold dew of death, 
and leahzes the awful solemnity that departed 
leason cannot dawn anew The stoiy told by 
this wondei fully painted hand is indeed a gieat 
lesson m Art — a lesson which Buseh taught m 
Ins ‘ Ltwai house/ and all the gieatcst pamteis 
have taught in then gieatcst w 7 oiks — the lesson 
that Ait is the mcieasei of man’s knowledge, 
and the impiovei of his joys, and not that 
minister of honois winch some aitists have 
endeavoured to make it. The father of the 
family sits sad and coni emplativc— and the 
style m which tins head is painted is equal to 
anything by any other British, oi, peihaps, we 
might with truth say any other living, aitist — 
watching the ebbing life of hei to whom he 
owes so much , and although sorrow seems to 
conode ins heait, his look imparts thoughts 
that cannot be revealed— thoughts of a spmt 
bendmg beneath the brttei blast, yet supported 
while subdued by the faith that time is guiding 
with unenmg feet the weary pilginu to her 
belter home Some of the other figures of 
the picture are equally impressive, and the gnl 
kneeling by the bedside is an incident winch 
beais the stamp of genius both in treatment 
and conception Tlie inothei is also excellent 
m diameter ; the type of one who would strive 
j with smiles of filial love to make up the want 
a loving widowed heart must have felt, and felt 
i increasingly, as feebleness stole over age— a 
woman and a wife belonging to that class in 
humble life, who are better than riches to then 
children, though the invaluable exeicise of a 
wisely-regulated love. The boy — sent by some 
relative, on his way from school, to leam the 
old woman’s state— has also character strongly 
marked — peihaps too strongly maiked— by con- 
trast with the scene withm, and the treat- j 
meat is not equal in. lefinement to the other 
figures, but he tells his tale with vigour; 
while the demeanour of the girl behind him, 
also a visitor of inquiry, marks the very kind 
of difference which is indicated by theii iespec 
tive age and sex, although it would have indi- 
cated more complete success to have left the 
contrast less distinctly marked, not in the 
essential element of thought, bat Hi the quality 
of theii development. The children in the 
foreground are by no means wmithy of the 
other figures m the picture, while, both from 
natural and artistic reasons, they ought to have 
been among the greatest beauties ot the scene. 
But no work is perfect, and in consideration 
of the othei figures named, and the marvellous 
painting of this exquisite 1 interior, tins small 
defect seems as a discord to prepare for the 
more complete enjoyment of the high thought 1 


and full-toned harmony of this best and gi eafccst 
of the mtisi/s woiks. It is useless to say that 
the whole details of tins picture aie admirably 
painted, but tlieie is still loom foi zealous 
watchfulness against that tendency to black- 
ness fiom which this artist has been so happily 
emeigmg foi the last two seasons — a feeling 
which is not lessened by the two iaw blue ana 
white sea pieces hung on either side, as if to 
| “ blacken” tins veiy high class pictmc 

No N>9, f Ante chamber at Whitehall duung 
! the dying moments of ChailesII / E M Wabd, 

; H A ,is one of the hugest, and, m some respects, 

I one of the most lmpoi tant pictui cs m the rooms. 
It represents in a lnstoiic spmt a type of the 
, most heartless scenes m the most morally dc- 
giaded age of English histoiy , and it docs this 
with a stiengtli and vigoux of delmeal ion, and a 
fulness of knowledge, such as no othei aitist 
could have bi ought to beai upon the subject 
The story is a sad one, even m the midst oi its 
scandalous gaiety The gallery of Whitehall 
| had been CLowded on Sunday evening, as usual, 
i with the moial lcfusc of England’s an&tociacy 
The king had spent the evening with three 
women “whose cluinis,” to quote Macaulay, 

“ weie the boast, and whoso vices were the 
disgiace, of tlnee nations and while Cliaiks 
fluted, a Eiencli page sung amoious veises foi 
the amusement of the loyal paity But tho 
king had no appetite foi suppei, and in the 
morning, when lie lose to dress, he sta^geied, 
slniekcu, and fell into tho aims of his loid m 
waiting lie was bled on the spot with a pen- 
knife The news of Ins illness spread, the 
cpieew fainted on seeing him, and now the gates 
of Whitehall were closed against all but well- 
known faces Some bishops were theie , and 
on Thuisday Bishop ICen thought it light to 
speak out and mge the king to prepare ioi Ins 
gieat account The Duke of xoik was too 
busy with probable succession to be deeply 
interested m his loyal brother , but the Duchess 
cf Portsmouth, piofligatc as she was, mged that 
a puest should be seemed, as she knew that 
Clmilc3 was at lieaifc a Homan Catholic. The 
I Duke of York secuiecl Huddlestons, a Bene* 
dictme monk, so ignorant that be could not 
administer extreme unction without lnstutetion, 
Tire Duke cleated tlie sick chamber, brought 
in the pue&t by the back staffs, and adminis- 
tered the nte but the king had difficully in 
swallowing the bread, mid the door was opened 
to obtain a glass of water to help down the 
wafer. This is the point of time cho&eu by 
the artist. Some may be unable to ret.li am 
their wonder that the painter of the ‘Last 
Sleep of Argylc’ should have passed the scene 
enacted by the dying monaicl/s bedside — - 
Charles attempting to kneel, but could not, 
before the crucifix^ which Huddiestone was 
holding up before him, with EeveLsham, Bath, 
and Yoik, as spectators, and the dim glory of 
the sick ehambei — for the crowd had been 
turned out into tho great hall, and the bril- 
liancy and glare attendant on such a tlnong. 
But such aie the caprices of geniuses; and 
artists, like others, do that best which uses 
spontaneously from their own thoughts, The 
gieat galloiy of Whitehall, crowded with gam- 
blcis and debauchees of both sexes, turning ail 
that men prize of beauty, wealth, tmd position 
into curses, through unrestrained license and 1 
ungovernable passions, .is a wide field for the 
display of character. There women, notorious 
ior their want of virtue, peers, privy councillors, 
foreign ministers, favourites, and bishops, make 
up the crowd which had just Tboen tinned out 
ot the ( ehambei of the dying .king; and these 
Mr. War'd has built up into a conspicuous his- 
torical picture^ with a rare mastery over some 
of the higher attributes of his art. Other 
artists there are who are more popularly per- 
feet, and within certain limits there is truth ui 
thp remark that concentration in colour is the 
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weak point of tins picture; but we aie con- 
tent to accept thought; lather than coloui when 
both cannot be had m tho highest state and 
vigour, foi that smooth namby parabyism 
which too often passes for finish, believing, 
pei haps, with Mi Wald— 

“ That wit and ftney, like ** diamond, 

Tho more* exact ami cm ions 'us gioimd 
I«i foicul loi cvei v mi 'it to abate 
Aa rautili m \aluc w it wants m weight " 

This picture, in. many qualities, may be divided 1 
into two distinct paits, that on the left hand 
of the spectatoi being in all lespects more lm- 
piessive, and the difference, even m style ol 
painting, callously enough beginning at the 
bishops Prom tlie lawn sleeves to the lady’s 
fan, m the extreme foreground, the brilliant 
magnificence which, the aitist has so evidently 
sti iven to leach has been all but missed tin on gh. 
an excess of equal whites and 1 eds, whien with- 
diaw the eye fiom testing with satisfaction on 
the leading incidents — the hand and glass, both 
beautifully painted — and which dazzle the eye 
without inspmiig the same sense of voluptuous 


cieditois tlnee and foul -pence in the pound 
instead of twenty shillings , but in no snob 
dishonest sense does Mr Iloisley tieat tins 
invaluable principle of Art Ho finds m it 
that potent power which, though faithful con- 
verse with individual natme, leads him fiom 
the individual study to the type of men and 
things, — be wants to embody bis individual 
thought , and it is though the exeicisc of tins 
selecting, 1 ejecting, and discuminatmg faculty, 
which is the turn basis of artistic composition, 
that be has seemed that univci sally frnmhai 
charactei to which we have tefened Eveiy- 
body knows the old man’s head, and all feel 
sine tliafc they must have seen the landscape, 
and although almost eveiy one must be mis- 
taken in this belief, yet the existence of the 
delusion shows the high value of that generali- 
zation to which the aitist has attained In one 
lcspeet the picture is not so success! ul, foi the 
coloui is eailhyand opaque compared with the 
bulhant and transparent sparkle which Mi 
Hoislcy sometimes tiansfuscs over his smaller 
and less mipoiiant woiks , but with this ex- 


wealtli us is inspired by the mom subdued coption, the ( Prodigal Son/ judged fiom the 
tones on the other side of the picture Some aitist’s point of view”, is an interesting and 
of the individual figures aie hne in chaiactei, generally successful woik 
and the artist has ncvei produced a hotter head Theie remains, however, tlio point just mdi- 

than that of the old man, lighted by a reflected cated; and the question whether the artists 
fire-light icachug is permissible may at least be toleiatcd 

No & 285, ‘Lost aud Won— Parable of the as one on which opinions may be divided We 
Piodigal Son/ J. C IConsLin, A , is one of the have theiefoie no wish to dogmatize , but as 
largest and most ambitious of this artiste the subject is interesting beyond this special 
recent works ; and all such earnest attempts example, it might seem cowaidly to shnk a 


to redeem Ait fiom tho grossness of m atonal point thus prominently pressed on public atten- 

i nutation, into which it has so generally de- tion, especially as m the most fnendly spirit 

generated, ought to be hailed with welcome we differ fiom an aitist of undoubted abilily 

Ai lists may indeed foi get, but posteiity will and reputation It is not pictcndcd that all 

not, that the parables of Scuptmc aie incapable of tins 

“Mmd, mmrt alone* species of familiar illustration, because the 

Tho Ihinu fountain in itsolf contains RAoltmli TTnrvev he wlin the i Clove- 

Oi IjcautLOus amUuhltmc ” oloui&ii iraivey, lie wno pauirca xne ovc 

nanteis and ‘ I he Beading of the Bible m the 
A tnith to winch Mr Horsley bends in lmmble Ciypfc of St Paul’s/ also painted a most 
homage, and which, even wheie success m touching leading of the wifce and foolish 
minor matters is less pci feet, will secuie appio- builder s — -children building houses with shells 
bation and applause, when mindless materialities, on a sandy, locLy sea beach It is conceded 
how peifcct soever, will be tieated as little then that some ot the parables may be brought 
bettei than neglected lumber, The parable of within this stylo of familiar illustiahon, but 
the piodigal son, familiar to all, is heie most there seems to us a broad distinction suggested 
familiarly tieated, A worthy looking old gen- by the parables themselves, which places those 
tleman comes mnning foi ward to embrace Ins to which such distinction applies beyond the 
son, who is laid in rags upon the hank of the pale of familial pictorial representation ; and 
load side, while forwaul children offei him m this class is included that of the piodigal 
flowers to give the prodigal, and timid gvi Is son A story set foith to teach what mail may 
are subdued mto silence by the fai hex’s action, clo foi man, or what lie might, could, oi should 
The mother, we suppose an invalid, is bi ought do for himself, may not unreasonably be de- 
to the old hall-door by lined servants, to greet hneated through the medium of men and 


her orung boy with kisses The eldest son matenal tilings, although even then it fads to 


may be supposed helping m the harvest on the 
far-off field, while the shepherd of the sqime 
chives his flock of sheep to the green and plea- 
sant pastures of a most delightsome landscape 
In all this there is honest, consistent, and per- 
haps laborious thought, and the artist has had 
full in view the great abiding truth, that to 
genius there lives and woiks a soul in all 


challenge attention as illustrating the pai able 
intended, and is at best only accepted as plea- 
sant because unexpected embodiment of the 
old truth; but it may well be doubted whethei 
a truth brought down to pumitive mmds by 
incident meant to teach the unseal chable love 
of the Gieat Bather for his euing children — a 
truth so overwhelming m its mystery that the 


tilings, and in many points he has succeeded in stiongest and highest human affections can but 
infusing his intensity ot thought into the 1 de- dimly indicate the unknowable, spiritual sub- 
tails of this creditable picture* Tho diawmg lupities of the reality, — it may well be doubted 
of the individual figures is always correct, whether such a truth, so exclusively within the 
Sometimes clever ; the expressions of tho spiritual in conception, action, essence, and 
yauous heads are strikingly sustained, without result, can bo wisely or worthily represented 
hemg vulgarly individualized and contrasted, through tho most perfect of human types, 
and have this conspicuous merit of generaliza- Who, without the catalogue, or some extrinsic 
t ion-— that almost every one will fancy he or knowledge, would conjecture from this picture, 
she must know those from whom the heads are admirable as it is, that it Was an illustration of 


painted, as also tire spot fiom which the land- 1 
scape was selected, This is the true worth 
and the legitimate scope of composition as a 
principle m Ait, not to ** make” pictures, as 
some most ignorantly suppose and teach, in a 
way winch dispenses with the aid of nature, 
and which things, when ‘‘made/’ aie modestly 
nick-named “ compositions ” These aie such 
only in the sepse in which a debtor offers his 


the great parable F This is not the fault of tho 
painter, but the failing of the subject Purely 
spiritual truth cannot be materially represented; 
and on this subject the ancient masteis are no 
authority for modern artists, They painted in 
an age when the highest spiritual truths could 
only be preached to the people through the 
medium of human, forms and actions; but oven 
then the essential Bather wasseldoin clothed in 


human foini, and licvei, so far as wc lcmemhei, 

[ tieated with social iarmhanty Neither do we 
: suppose that Mi Iloisley has approached tins 
subject with irreverence * aud our argument is 
that on geneial pimeiplca tiuths predicated to 
us concerning the Bather of dll, and which, 
only m accommodation to human weakness, aie 
taught by means of human incident or feeling, 
cannot come within the code of pictorial le- 
picsentation, and least within that cncle of 
lannhai treatment winch the feeling used toi 
tho ouginal lllus tuition piesents What is 
\ aught concerning the ways of man may be, 
but wlnrt is hidden nothin that awful spheie 
surrounding the Eternal cannot be, within the 
scope ot man’s matenal embodiment Bacts 
and ideas that will oi will not paint may be 
subjects for dispute m other walks of know- 
ledge oi imagination, or of what the school- 
men among theologians call “adaptation but 
it can never be seriously asseifccd that a human 
mind can giasp the love oi anguish of the 
Infinite, even when that is taught by lefeience 
to human feelings , and these unfathomable 
my stales aie best understood, and most fully 
realized, fiom the simple sublimity of tho dtess 
m which they wcie first anayed As alieady 
stated, we have cnteied on this subject fiom 
no wish, even m appeal ance, to depieciate the 
meufc of Mr lloisley’s pictuie, but solely 
because that picture seemed to invite attention 
to the question of wliat is and what is not the 
legitimate domain of pictonal ait, especially m 
icligious or quasi-iehgious subjects But to 
letuin to Mi Horsley’s picUue , if we might 
hint a fault or hesitate dislike to any paits of 
a picluie which m itself deseives so gcneul 
appi obation, it would be the seeming anomaly 
which makes the father appeal to be coming 
out of the pictuic to embrace his son, who is 
on the bauk a good way witlnn it so at least 
it looks to us, and w e can only hope, for both 
the artist’s and the picture's sake, that that 
may ansc from some singular optical illusion 
in which othei3 do not even partially sliaie 
No 98 ‘Gcoige Heibcit at Bemeiton/ W 
D\cu # BA George Ilcibert’s life was a 
poem, and, like all men gieat m their good- 
ness, “ he has as well as built the ‘Temple’ ” 
Spending childhood uudci the watchful eye of 
a tender mother, he left home to puisuc a calm, 
pious, and diligent caieer at Cambridge , even 
in the morning of that short day of his liie he 
seemed to be marked out to become the cai e 
of heaven, and while others were engaged m 
liot and dissipation, lie sat m Ins chambei, 
peaceful in his own thought, watching the 
glories of the star -lit sky, or making the au 
melodious with his overflowing praise. Like 
Milton, Heibeit was passionately fond of music. 
Ills wit, to pise his own expression, “was like 
a penknife in too shaip a sheath, too shaip for 
his body” His mnriia^e was singular Ilia 
dear fneud Danveis had nine daughtm, but 
he had his beloved daughter lane, and because 
she was so, he often spoke to Herbert about 
manying her She was deeply in love with 
him befoie having seen him, uom her father’s 
description; and although Danveis died befoie 
Jane and Ileibcit met, some mutual fnend 
brought about an introduction, and “love 
never did his woik more rapidly, nor in moie 
masterly manner, than on this occasion ” In 
thiee days they married, and as Walton says 
so beautifully, “ the eternal Lover of mankind 
made them ^ happy in each other’s mutual and 
equal affections, and thus begot in them shell 
a mutual love, and joy, and content, and such 
daily obligingness to each other, as still added 
such new affluence to the former fulness ol 
these divine souls as was only improvable in 
heaven, where- they; now enjoy it/’ In the 
midst of this, holy joy he left Layton for the 
1 vicarago of Berner ton ; aud there he began his 
short but beautiful career; and his daily toil 
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was “to remember the foi gotten ” His first 
text was, M Keep tliy heai t with all diligence,” 
and he lived as well as pieached tins theme 
As he mused on the banks of the silent flowing 
uvci, heaven became vocal around him , now 
lie lieai d “chuich bells beyond the stais,” and 
then “the sound of gloiy 1 urging m his ears 
and then lie would sing such beautiful hymns 
and anthems “as the angels and he me now 
singing togefhei,” to quote the woids of 
Y alt on It is m one of these holy ecstacies 
that the aitist has depicted the author of the 
"Temple,” and the beautiful stanza of the 
poet, which may be said to describe lus own 
bnght and sunny life — 

“ Kl\oet <1av, so cool, so calm, so bnght, 

I ha bu'lal of the eaitli and sk^ , 

'Hie dew shall wepp thj Jail to-night, 

1 01 thou must die,”— 

is appended to the catalogue, as the motto to 
the picture There could have been few finer 
subjects of its class, and, in some impoifant 
le&pects, theie ncvei was any such subject 
moie peifectly woified out by an aitist The 
chawing and' painting of those giand old 
tiees aie absolutely wondeiful, while the foie- 
giound, the glass, the wild flowers, and the 
weeds, defy desenptaon m the hteial perfec- 
tion of the delineation Foi these qualifies 
Mi Dyce deseives, as he will leceive, the 
admiration of all competent to expicss an 
opinion, and of none more than of aitist b, who 
know what ho has overcome, and how much 
he lias achieved The means by winch this 
success has been leached, although secondary 
to the lesulf, are not urnmpoitant to ai lists; 
with these means the public have no imme- 
diate concern Looking at this picture as a 
specimen of painting — that is, from the studio 
point oi view — it seems to us not to bo half 
so labonous as at fust sight appeals, and 
whethei Mi Dyco has adopted that plan 01 
not, ccitain it is that tins kind of detail and 
quality ot woik can be secuied by watei colour 
on an oil ground, with a rapidity and success 
winch will astonish those who have never 
attempted this method of w Diking out details 
If any artist will caiefully copy a good 
study of tiees in water colouis upon an oil 
giounded canvas 01 panel, he will be as- 
tonished to find how nein it comes to the 
qualities which Mr, Dyce has produced m this 
most wonderfully mmufco pictuie, while the 
probabilities aie that unless the shadows aie 
caiefully kept cleai and waun m tone, the 
expenment will have very much of that lather 
black and geneially cold look which is the 
most conspicuous fault of Mr Dyce's picture. 
Although any one may satiafy himself of this 
by expen men t, it by no means follows that 
Mr, Dyce adopted the method, and if these 
trees, and ivy leaves, and grass, and wild 
flowers, be all painted in oils from nature, 
without the aid of photography or water 
coloms, then must this picture be eonsideied 
by ai lists, as it ought to be esteemed by the 
public, a still more marvellous tuumph of 
manipulative success and skill But it awakens 
another feci mg of doubt, Is it George Her- 
bert at Bemeiton, 01 tiees at Bern et ton, with 
Heibeifc mtiocluccd^ In the whole scope of 
thought and woiking out, the figme is evidently 
subordinate to the landscape, and especially 
the trees 5 and few among the thousands who 
view this w r ork ever mention Heihert when 
thc/y examine the picture, but reserve their 
admiration for, and bestow it on, the trees find 
wild flowers This is surely a cardinal mis- 
take m the working out of the artist's idea, 
if, indeed, he did not paint the trees for their 
own sake, and then introduce the poet as an 
after thought, for the sake of a good title, 
which is moie than possible ; but taking it to 
be what the title says it is, this defect in the 
realization of the artist’s idea involves the 


whole punciple of that stylo which Mi Dyce 
has adopted, in exchange foi the giander and 
moie consistent ciced of his cailiei aitistic 
caieei Optically and menially it would be 
impossible, if the eye of cither eu list 01 spec- 
tator was steadily fixed on Heibeil, that the 
veiy leaves on stately trees could also be seen 
with nucioscopie clearness beyond a cncle to 
which the lays of vision could not leach, 
and 1o speak photographically. Mi Dyco has 
found Ins focus not m the holy singei, hut m 
the ceutie of the trees, putting the figure — 
that is, according to the catalogue, the picture — 
m subordination to its acccssones, which one 
would suppose must neces&anlv, natuially, and 
artistically, be of meie secondary 1mp01tan.ee 
Theie aie other paits of this pictuie — the 
clouds, for example, winch are softened into 
hardness — laboured till they have become so 
unvapouiy that if not paint they would eei- 
tainly hall not m showcis, but in lumps we 
have thus dwelt upon tins woik because it 
is one full of captivating qualities, based on 
what we believe to be false principles Of 
Mi Dyce’s other picture, No 289 , ‘Poitiait, 
name unknown/ vny little requites to be said, 
because it has nothing to make the pnnciples 
on which it is produced attractive, and, there- 
fore, its influence will be unfeit It is not 
a poitiait m the sense intended in the cata- 
logue, being statuesque 111 all its cliai act eristics, 
bolh of di awing and colour 

No ISO, ‘ Consolation/ A. Solomon, is, for 
many excellent qualities, one ot the best pic- 
tures in the exhibition Nothing, with the 
single exception of ElnioicT ‘ Mane Antoinette/ 
excels it, m cithei puiity of colour, 01 tendei- 
ness of leelmg, 01 simplicity of gencial style 
A poor Nonnandy mother, we picsume, has 
lost her baby , and, as she plys hei distaff, 

** Nuisuig Ihc «wect wormwood ot her soriow, , ‘ 

a lonely woman, clad m Ihc habit of her reli- 
gious order, enteis, 011 a visit of consolation; 
and kmdness beams, not from her beautiful 
face alone, but appeals to ladiate from the 
simple modesty of her whole demeanour. The 
expression of the bereft mothei, as she gazes 
on her empty ciadle, is touching, without being 
overstrained, while the drawing of the details, 
and the painting of the whole pictuie, is a long 
step m advance of anything ever previously 
done by this popular artist. Ills scene fiom 
‘Le Malade Imagnmne/ No 4 - 64 *, has a strong 
dash of rather coarse humour, which maybe 
moie attractive to the multitude, but if he 
wants to build up his fame, he should forsake 
the lattei, and betake himself to the style of 
lus * Consolation * 

An artist, hitherto compai atively unknown, 
has produced one of the most important pic- 
tuies m the exhibition, and certainly the most 
promising woik of the season, from among 
those that can be looked on as the apparently 
coming men of JBnglisk Ait The subject of 
Mr E. Crowe’s picture, No. 328 , is * Slaves 
waiting for Sale, Richmond, Yirgima/ and the 
appalling guilt of that accursed bystem was 
never more successfully depicted, and all the 
more successfully, that its most hideous horrors, 
even those of the auction mart, have been indi- 
cated rather than portrayed. What we take 
to be a whole family sits there for sale, 1 aimed 
along a seat, and all dressed in tlieir holiday 
attire. The look of settled sadness on the face 
of the mother, as she nuises her baby, the low, 
unintellectual type of the boy, who sits beyond, 
the expression of the elder girl, attempting to 
keep the temper of the younger child from be- 
coming fretful, and the look of suffused indig- 
nant scorn, mingled with defiance, shown m 
the expression and bearing of the father, are 
powerful examples of a raie power in Art—* 
that of successfully and disewminalely repre- 
senting the inward actuality and * outward 


expression of plinscs of mental thought and 
human passion Tins success Mi Crowe has 
undoubtedly achieved, and he has also achieved 
another, although of meic sccondaiy impor- 
tance — the povei of representing with facility 
and fulness fephngs winch he coinpichends 
with distinctness In truth, this is the gieab 
secict of successful development in any walk 
of mental labour The cause ot half thefailmes 
among ai fists is then want at this cleai-seemg 
of then own ideas They float like a dim haze 
through then minds, and what they cannot 
distinctly see with thou mind’s eye, can nevei 
be lendeicd, through any medium ot communi- 
cation, othciwi&c than as dull and hazy to 
others In willing, no author will evei make 
cleai to others what his own mmd does not 
clearly see and fully comprehend, and artists 
are authois, who wide with biushes instead of 
pens This quality of cleai sightedness Mi 
Ciowc lias displayed in an eminent dcgiee, not 
less in the despicable chaiactei he has mtused 
into these whippei snappei, file eating, soul- 
driving Yankees, than in the emotions so natural 
to the degraded victims of then avarice and 
ciuelty, and we leave tins pictuie, with the 
confident expectation tlmt tlic aitist, although 
lntliei to all but unknown, is able, if he will it, 
to make lor himself a position m what Bacon 
called “ the gaiden of gieat intellects ” 

In No 335, ‘ The Parting Cheer/ H O’Neil, 
A , has written a great book, overflowing 
with the depth and dignity of human nature — 
a book that lequites to be lead in detail, and 
most amply will it repay the labour But it is 
a book taking the form ol a diaiy, lathei than 
of a history wherein the leading incidents are 
biought more vividly out by the subordination 
of the geneial details. But to drop the figuic, 
for there aie few things more dangerous than 
an analogy, this 'Baiting Cheer * contains as 
many incidents and as many excellent heads as 
would have made three pictures of the same 
subject ; and, as pictures, all the tlnee would 
probably have been the bottei for the change. 
It would take a page of the Art-Journal to go 
over and do justice to the wilderness of line 
feeling and expression displayed ml this woik, 
and the tax upon space might unduly trench 
upon the attention of leaders, and yet not ade- 
quately set foi tli the merits of the details of the 
pictuie But this is an amount of tribute 
which cannot be affoided to any woik, however 
full of charactei and talent; and as the de- 
scription of one or two incidents would be like 
severing the limbs fiom the body, we can only 
recommend readers to go and carefully study 
the picture for themselves 
Tor the depth and dignity of high-class 
colour, F. Goodall’s, A , No 203 , * The First- 
born/ is, beyond all question, the greatest, 
grandest work in the exhibition, and it may 
well be questioned wh ether, in its own class 
and school, any recent British artist has sur- 
passed tins pictuie m these qualities. Tt is 
not the school of Mulready, who is undoubtedly 
the greatest philosophic colomist — if we may 
so expiess it — that is, he has the clearest in- 
sight into the higher principles of colour, of 
any British artist since the days of Reynolds, 
if, 'indeed, he really was an exception ; bat tins 
colour of Goodall’s has a quality of its own— 
a quality winch appears to have been acquired 
through strong perception from without, rather' 
than the gushing flow of his own inherent 
power as a colourist. The grandeur has come, 
too suddenly to inspire perfect confidence. 
We can only hope that the pie&fcace of a 
fountain, concealed within, has 1 broken mast, 
and will now pour forth a continuous sti earn, 
to refresh the arid wastes of paint with the 
beauties of dignified colour, 1 
What this change would accomplish, will be 
best understood by comparing No. 20 7 , 'Dinah’s 
Prayer;/ by .T, Rostock, in many respects am 
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admit able pictuie, with this ‘Fust-born’ by 
Mi Good oil By itself, the ‘ Pi a>ei* would 
have boon no bad sprcuucn of painting, and 
compaicd with many otlieia in the exhibi- 
tion it is even respectable in coloui, but because 
of tlus chamctei the contrast between the uttei 
absence of the sensation ol paint in the 4 Fust- 
born/ and the foiwaid display of the pigments 
in the ‘Prayer/ is moie staking evidence 
of the very ingh style of coloui achieved by 
Mi. Goodali m tins picture So far as it is 
ecnlmi it seems to be the solid giandeui of 
fcahan depth, seen tlnough a haze of Ficnch 
bulhancy ; and the lesult is a sinking compound 
of bicadth, richness, and reality, as dulnigunhcd 
fiom lit ci alls m ^ But colour is not the only 
excellence of this pictiue The di awing of 
the pmts, and what artists call the modelling — 
that is, the loundmg of the head and aims of 
the mother and of the baby who nestles m hei 
bosom— as well as the feeling and look of 
mothcily tenderness in the head, and tin own 
ovei the whole figuie, make this pictuie moic 
than sufficient to eauy foiwaid Mi Goodall’s 
piofessional leputation The other pictuie by 
this aitist is No 290 , £ Tho School of Sultan 
Ilassau, at Cairo, 5 where the ui chins ai c scpiatted 
m Eastern fashion on a carpet, and wheie the 
diameters of teachers and taught aLe cleaily 
rendered. The colour keie too is fine, but 
the only other pictuie in the exhibition ap- 
pioachmg this quality of tone, that is fiecdom 
fiom the sense of paint, is poor m almost cveiy 
other respect — it is No 426 , ‘ Guido painting 
Cenci in Prison/ by J. L Beilly, and is hung 
high m the room. 

4 The Hunted Slaves/ No 59 , by It Ans- 
dell, A , is a huge picture, and just now the 
mere representation of an American slave-hunt 
cannot iail to be doubly interesting Among 
other ways of getting swiftly and suiely down 
the broad road of this woild, some of the baser 
soi tin the southern states keep and line out 
bloodhounds for hunting slaves, and it is one 
of these hunts which forms the subject of this 
picture Uigcd with incessant shouts and hel- 
towiugs, which load the tioubled an, the fiendish 
owners slip then hellhounds on the pool slaves 5 
track. Fiom vale to southern swamp the 
hideous yell cries out for vengeance as truly as 
the poor slaves 5 prayer, and the cries of both 
are being answered 

11 Teav from the muideier’s hand the bloody rod, 

And teaoh tho trembling nation— Thou art God,” 

has long been the voice of all subject to the 
sway of that scourge and proud oppression, but 
the curse is being broken, may it not bo with 
honors which only slavery could engender or 
consummate. So far the subject is opportune 
'and interesting, and the style of treatment is 
also calculated to attract attention and speak 
home to every heart. A slave chased thiough 
the silent gloom of nature's ni^ht, has, with his 
wife, been tracked to one ot those leeking 
marshes which exhale contagious vapours ; but 
m escape has not foi gotten the necessity of 
self-defence. With the energy of despair he 
plys a hatchet against the thiee bloodhounds 
that have brought the fugitives to bay, while 
the terrified wife seems, with trembling ear- 
nestness, to repeat the prayer-— 

K On me, on mo, exhaust your rugG,” 

But victory evidently waits on justice. The 
slave lias already laid one pursuer low, and a 
dog, painted as Ansdell has never befoie painted 
the texture of a mastiff, is sprawling in its gore, 
while another is evidently about to receive tho 
short sharp cut of death. The lifted arm, 
nerved with the might of terror, will evidently 
1 soon become thou joint deliveier 5 and while it 
will he harmless invention to suppose him 
“speaking in thunder when the deed is done/ 5 
it require? neither heart nor imagination to 


ciieush and dwell on the pale and ii emulous 
gladness of the wife, as she exclaims, 

“ Gieat God, hoS safe, tho battle s won ” 

Such are the feelings this pictuie evokes, and the 
woiknig out of many of the details is commen- 
suiate with the selection of the subject The 
oneigy of chaiactei, and broad and vigoious 
painting ot the man 5 s head, is n gieat step m ad- 
vance for Ansdell, and the entne male fig uie is 
diawn with a hugeness of style and a decision of 
form foi wffiich this ai list’s woiks have luthcilo 
fm mohed little picpaiation to the public mind 
Had the colour and painhng ot tho flesh 
been equal to tho^e displayed on the head of 
this slave, the pictuie would hare been a still 
gioat ci triumph in tlus higliei walk 111 Ait 
CJnfoi innately such high equality is not main- 
tained, for tho style of the female iiguic is 
small in diawing compared to that ot the male 
— a. diffeicnce winch is not one dependent on op- 
position of sex 01 on di&similanty ot action, but 
a diffidence produced by the contrast of an 
essential diveisity of styles, the one being 
feeble and mean by conti ast with the other, 
which is laige and vigorous Neither are the 
otliei dogs drawn 01 painted with the felicity 
and power displayed in the dying mastiff ; but, 
as a whole, it is a pictuie wheie the geneial 
simplicity and form of treatment aie so 111 unison 
with the nature of the thought as to leave 
their joint impress on the memory for evei. 
Not ceitamly one of those wffiich, as 

“ A thing ol beauty, is a ioy foi ovei ,” 

but as one of those telling representations 
which, after being seen, can nevei be forgotten 
even by those who least admire the artistic 01 
technical achievement Mu Ansdell’s othei 
pictures. No 376, ‘ Going to the Lodge/ and 
No 538 , ‘Old Friends/ cannot be compared 
with las c Slave-hunt/ m any of the higher quali- 
ties of Art, although they will probably find 
abundance of admneis among those interested 
in such subjects, The sunlight breaking on 
the hills m the Highland landscape is a good 
specimen of this artist’s poweis of painting 
landscape backgrounds, and his style of paint- 
ing animals is already sufficiently appreciated 
Perhaps few men have furnished moic con- 
genial food for thought to artists than Bunyan ; 
and ccitainly none belonging to what is desig- 
nated by that strange compound of conti adic- 
tions, the leligious world Eminently pictorial 
himself, he successfully appeals to minds of 
kindred tendencies; and while this is looking 
from the paratei’s stand-point, the phase of 
Bunyan’s works that appeals to artists, the 
circumstances of his life, with the dim halo 
winch the shadow of the times casts upon 
the kistoiy of the gieat di earner, aie, in almost 
all respects, such as naturally lay siege to 
minds hoveling on the outskirts of the gL under 
themes of Art, and yet most sensitively alive 
to the pictorial value of scenes, cueumstances, 
thoughts, and beauties, sufficiently distinct to 
be realizable with feivour, and sufficiently 
remote to gam, rather than lose, by that play 
of imagination in the disposition of details, 
which so fatally damps those who attempt to 
grapple with less remote or more populaily 
kuown authois and subjects. Whether these 
be the feelings which have guided artists or 
not, certain it is that Bunyan and Ins works 
have received a very large share of artistic 
illustration Still, these never pall on public 
feeling, sensitive as that is to repetition on so 
many other themes and authors— a diffidence 
which shows tho deep and powerful hold 
which the story of the Bedford tinker lias 
on the popular mind of England. With him, 
as with Shaksperc, the people never the of 
illustrations fiom their works; and even moio 
than the personal history of the bard Of Avon, 
bhs the admirable Wo of tho great pilgrim 


been the study of the ailist No 239 , ‘ Buu- 
yan in Bedfoid Jail/ by Aimx inder John- 
ston, is the latest, and also one of the most 
effective illustrations of BunyanS pcisonal 
hist 01 y, depicting, as rt does, one of the most 
inter es I mg episodes of a long and interesting 
Wo Twelve years, he lelh us, he wm> 311 
prison, and during portions of this incaice- 
ndion Ins blind daughter visited lnm, and 
noikcd as she could, while her faihci thought, 
viole, 01 assisted his child to keep hci knit- 
ting in oiclc 1 One of these visits fonns the 
subject ot this pioluic, and to say that the 
nBi&t lias well succeeded m realizing the 
giandeui of the father 3 and the simplicity 
and blindness of the child, is no mean praise 
As a pictuie, flic treatment is equally success- 
ful, being broad in style, and bnllianl but not 
meietucious m coloui , so that, taken as a 
whole, it is one ot flic best pictuics which the 
aitist has yet p induced, and it looks, fiom 
its disposition ot light and shadow, and its 
stiongly developed conti ast 111 diameter, as if 
it had been painted with the piospcct of being 
1 educed to black and white, undei the trans- 
lating skill of the cngiavei Whether it be so 
wo cannot tell, but tew pictures which have 
been exhibited this season will engiavc better 
than this ‘Bunyan and Ins Daughter m tho 
Interior of Bedfoid Jail 5 Of tho other pictuie 
exhibited by Mr. Johnston, No 493 -, ‘Love’s 
Language/ less lequnes to be said, fust, be- 
cause the subject is less impoitant in its theme, 
m eveiy way less impoitant as a pictuie, and 
as a specimen of the ai list’s liighei poweis, 
both in thought and coloui An amiable young 
knight, looking lathci soft, and his lady-love 
looking very modest, as he may be supposed to 
be, diffusing the fiag ranee of his love ovei hci 
timid but t busting soul, is, of course, a de- 
lightful idea fo dwell on, and its embodiment 
cannot but, if reasonably well done, he a very 
pleasant pictiuc, and that success Mi John- 
ston has leached, hut, even then, it is meic 
by-play, compaied with the lughei grappling 
with thought demanded by a subicct like 
Banyan. 

No 66, ‘ Gossips at a Well/ is the only pic- 
ture exhibited by J. PiiiLLir, lt.A. ; aud'iheic 
are some leasons for supposing that it lias not 
been all painted very recently Tho subject is 
Spanish, of the ai fast’s best type, and the 
figures and expressions introduced tell the 
story with gieat success. Some men— one of 
them a muleteer— meet two buxom girls at a 
Spanish fountain, and one of these men com- 
mences a badmoge, which, as Kudthias says, 

“Needs not Oust an ounce of sonso, 

But only pmttnacim.vs uairatlonco," 

to cany on the nonsense which both paities so 
evidently enjoy. But the women have also 
their notions of propriety, even in badinage, 
and the beautiful head of the one half hidden 
by the feigned dignity assumed by her com- 
panion, seems to say— 

“ To tho point, and quickly 

These ■winding circumstances in relation 

Seldom onvaon ti uth, 1 ' 

A retort which the muleteer evidently with- 
draws his cigar fiom his mouth, to answer with 
leering jest. Some other figures in the back- 
ground aie also full of character, as the old 
woman who pays her daily visit to the 
fountain. The subject, therefore, is of com- 
paratively small account, and the glory of the 
picture is m that quality which we showed, 
at the commencement of tlus article, would 
bo most attractive to artists, and for this 
excellence of artistic development , it has no 
equal in the exhibition. A sinking evidence 
Ol tho facility of genius pervades every touch. 
While the proofs of mental “labour’* aie 
nowhere seen, the presence of that mental 
power which finds outlet in doing everything 
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well with ease, is cveiywlieie appaient, and the 
marvellous command excicised over vehicles 
and blushes is astounding Nor is lie less 
successful m his pouer ot coloui, which, foi 
cleai ness, beauty, and effective adaptation to 
the subject, is as fully manifested in this 
picfcme as m any he has cvci produced The 
seciet of Mi Phillip’s gieat success m both 
colour and manipulation is his evident powei 
of dialing vifch his biush Every touch pio- 
duces the form he wants, neitlici moie 1101 
less, and this gives a quality of expression io 
his manipulation which nevet can be seemed 
by those whose blushes only coloui what ic- 
qunes to be dunvn by some pievious process 
This facility, too, imparts to las pictuics that 
clearness and spaiklc so chaiacteii&tic of these 
{ Gossips at a "Well/ loi he, like all great colour- 
ists, secuies bnlliancy by painting as much as 
possible at once ^ „ . 

‘The Paitiug of Loid and Lady Russell, 
C W Cope, R A , No 1015, is a piefuie 
which contains some fine passages of thought 
An extiact fiom Loid John Russell's life of 
Ins gieat ancestoi tells us, m otheL words, 
what was long before known — I hat this heioic 
pair paited m silence, then gi lot being too 
gieat loi utterance, and to attempt to depict 
feelings on canvas which could find no fit 
expression in voids, was a bold thing for an 
artist of established leputatiou to attempt 
Mi Copo has not dated, but he has succeeded, 
at least m the moie difficult head of the two, 
the expression of Lady Russell, which, foi the 
intense mental anguish tin own into it, lias 
very seldom been equalled The othei paits 
of the picture, both figures and still life, are 
reasonably well arranged, diawn, and painted , 
but instead of going ovei these m detail, theie 
is a question laised by the prevailing tone of 
this and some othei pictuies, which may bo 
taken up with more piopnety heie than else- 
wlicie It cannot be denied that the coloui 
of this pictuic is daik and heavy, wanting that 
air and reality which is so much uioie desir- 
able m easel pictuics, and if a sinnlai ten- 
dency be found m the vmks of Dyce and Ward 
— although in the lattci less conspicuously this 
year than some two or thiee yeais ago — there 
must be something common to these artists, 
so different m other i aspects, which so visibly 
influences then tone of coloui all m one direc- 
tion Mi. Dyeo's light-colouicd pictures are 
no exception, because lightness does not de- 
stroy that heaviness produced by opacity of 
shadow, winch makes even the lightest pictuics 
look black and dingy That influence we 
believe to bo practice m fresco- painting. 
Although alike m no other respect, m feeling, 
style, or thought, they have all been, or still 
are, painting frescoes , and to this we ascribe 
that peculiarity of colour winch now, 01 has re- 
cently, distinguished their easel pictures. Noi 
is it difficult to see how fresco-painting should 
produce this tendency. Those must be painted 
many degiecs darker— to allow for d tying— 
than they aie meant to be when finished, and 
the tones fit for an oil picture when finished, 
would in fresco, when div, be utterly feeble 
and insipid. Minds habituated to think m 
the darker process are apt to carry their 
daily style of practice into easel pictures, for 
which the depth and blackness necessary for 
effect m frescoes, when dry, is wholly unfitted. 
Opacity in shadow m these oil pictures springs 
from tho same root, and it may be some con- 
solation to fmd a reasonable ground for what 
cannot but be seen as in itself a gieat defect. 
If artists who aie habitual cd to fresco, would 
contrive to paint successfully in ojL they must 
leave the regions and thoughts of fresco behind 
them, although only minds of the highest 
power can successfully reach this high quality 
of abstraction from what is left, and concen- 
tration on what is k bancL Mr. Oopots other 


pictuies, Nos 126 and 140, although small, aie 
both cleverly pamted, but Uicic is nothing in 
either sufficiently important to wail ant detailed 
notice, and the cuticism applied to the laige, 
applies also to the small ones, m coloui 
Sin Edwin Landsedh’s name is a towei ol 
stiength, and anything coming fiom Ins pencil 
will eeitamly command popular attention, but, 
for the last" two oi tlnee yeais, the works of 
this aiti&t have home witness to the tiuth that 
juristic stiength docs not last foi cvei, and that 
theie comes a time to all minds when — if 
they live long enough— they In e on the past 
Theie pci haps nevet has been, m the lnstoiy of 
British Ait, a longer oi moie successful icign 
than that which this aitist has enjoyed, and 
well has lie won and worn public applause, foi 
novel, since the fabled mtuden diew hei fabled 
lovei's head, in outline, in. the fai-hack ages, 
has theie been, so fui as is known, an aiti&t 
who could compete with Sn Edwin Landseoi 
as a paintci of dogs — and, perhaps, deei may be 
added to dogs But Ins hoi&es, although moie 
aitishc than any othei animal pauitei could 
produce — foi* Sit Edwin composes and paints 
even hoises with the feeling of a poet — have 
been fai inferior to his cauine quadrupeds, 
and, while the ‘Shepherd's Grave* and ‘Chief 
Mournei/ and many lunched works, will last 
foi evei, it may be questioned whethei even 
the best of his hoises w ill outlive the adimi ation 
of the next genei ation — except in those pictures 
wlieie the ext inordinary dexterity of manipu- 
lation, the all but peifcct rendering of texture, 
the admirable coloui, and the claims of lugh- 
cla&s compositions, will always make them 
pictuies appreciated by the public, and highly 
valuable to artists He has painted animals, 
challenges and combats, and fatal duels, and 
speanng otteis; and his high position has 
seemed foi these pictuies— winch no other 
Butisb aitist could have pamted— distinguished 
approbation, but, notwithstanding this. Sir 
Edwin Landseer is essentially gieat only m 
subjects m repose, when lie can bring the 
mellow influence of his poetic feeling to redeem 
the meanest subject fiom the mass of common 
things, and elevate its reproduction into an 
impressive woik of Ait It is this power in 
icpose which lacliatcs No 135, ‘The Sinew 
Tamed/ as with a mental sunbeam , and which, 
m spite of its odd chaiactei, and its liaid title, 
makes this one of the best pictuies pamted 
by him for yeais Tho subject is pool 
enough, and there is nothing very interesting 
m the mode of lepiesentation A young lady 
has tamed her beautiful maie, and lays down 
beside it on a bed of stiaw, and, with uplifted 
hand, is prepared to prattle with the tempei 
she has subdued In culinary bands, there is 
nothing in this for a picture: and yet Sn 
Edwin Landseer 1ms made a high-class picture 
out of it, and, although admirably painted, 
especially the horse, that is not the attraction 
so much as the gentle calmness which genius 
lias diffused, with the powei of fascination, ovei 
a subject that had literally nothing to com- 
mand attention Tins has always been the 
artist's peculiar power ; and, while others have 
been moie successful m "action,” be has had 
few equals, and no superiors, for pictures, even 
of hoises, in i epose. Bis three lai go di awings 
of deei— studies, we (presume, in the Marquis 
of BreadalbauAs Highland deei -forest, are 
walks peculiarly the painter's own, and charm- 
ing woi ks they are j but then strong points will 


wIkj estimate fini&li as ixioie valuable than meie 
thought, let, noble as ere some of his best 
woiks, and long as be has reigned supreme in the 
world of publishers and pilots, even he dart 
scarcely regret that the public, through Ms Md, 
» mm w others, have beaun to- appreciate; m a 


of bis dogs, and that the moie than half-human 
expression, &o successfully infused mio them, 
should now, m a moie peifect style, be meieas- 
mgly appreciated m that human foim *to which 
human expics&ion moie piopcily belongs The 
aitist was not ie&ponsible 3 but that piogio&s 
is highly to be commended which begins to 
prefei the gieat oi tender doings of humanity 
to the leflcx of these tluough any of the bmte 
mention, howcvei gloriously painted 
No 309, ‘Cfooige Stephenson at Dmhngton, 
1823/ A Rankle r, is a picture well charged 
with a kind of strength which is making 
itself, year by year, moie strongly ielt, m the 
exhibition It is the reveise of showy , 
but, like the wouls of a thinking man, 
Mi Ranklcy's pictures have a weight and 
solidity of thought, combined with a quality of 
painting, which make* them peculiarly the 
aitist's own, without auy gieat outward look 
of no veil y, either m subjeet-nmttei ox style of 
treatment The subject of this No 309 is 
simple enough Geoige Stephenson was em- 
ployed, m eaily railway times, to survey for the 
Dciilington and Newcastle Railway, and the 
late Edwaid Pease, of Dailmgton, bung one 
ot the waimc&t and most enlightened sup- 
pot ters of the scheme, Stephenson not uufie- 
quently spent the evenings with him, aftei the 
day's work was done On one of these occa- 
sions he found the Misses Pease, two young 
Quaker ladies, woilcmg at embioideiy; and, 
as Stephenson knew something of almost every- 
thing, he was quite an fait at such needlewoik. 
He learned it when acting as engine man, work- 
ing the pitmen's button holes by fueJight, at 
night , and he at once began to give the young 
ladies a lesson m that, as it appears, very useful 
accomplishment, Stephenson is represented 
as deeply mteiested m lus effoit, while the 
pupils look on, in 

“ Maimer gently firm and nobly plain,” 

types of modest simplicity and gentle becom- 
ingness The diess of these young ladies 
is one of the most staking paits ol the picture, 
— so differ ent are they from all the other 
female flguies m the exhibition, and how 
much more charmingly simple it is difficult 
to describe fully m words The Mt* Journal 
| does not aspire to cluorucle those tawdry vul- 
gaiities which, month by month, arc hcialdcd 
as u fashions/' and by which the lhu sex, with 
devoted self-sacufiec, destroy, and make udicu- 
lous, the last and most peifeet forth-put tmg of 
cicative power — the foim of woman. But, 
without aspiring to that seat of power, we may 
be allowed to say that, ior all the higher pur- 
poses of Art, the plain dresses ot these "plum 
Eriends” aie many times more beautiful and 
becoming than the absurdities which disfigure 
so many other female forms m these rooms; 
and who seem little awaie bow much they de- 
tract fiom their womanly beauty by the "at- 
tractions” of fashion Everywhere the com- 
I plaint is among artists that the monstrosities of 
I female attire aro vitiating everything ill modem 
Ait, public taste included, because it is im- 
possible children can become alive to the foi ms 
and claims of beauty, whose mothers and 
nurses, through chess, delight hum pei serial; mg 
the goddess of ugliness, each foi. her self, and 
Mr. Raukley has done same service to Art, in 
recall mg the attention of , artists, and the 
public, to the fact that simplicity o£, drops is 
the beat adornment of female beauty. Mt\ 
Pease, and the detail^ af this picture, aie also 
painted with that quiet pov ei p $g conspicuous 
in this artist's works ; and there migh t be lads 
unlikely speculations than a well-diicoted effort 
to get this picture engi avert. 

No. ‘4, Bedouin Sheikh, Egypt/ ia- 
one Of three pictures, contributed >y ^ E. 
Lewis,.- A The others are— No. 266, ‘In 
'the Berstein, ElKhah ShftliJ* Cairo/ and No. 
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350, *Edfou, TJppei Egypt; 5 to say that these 
all display the merits which have made the 
artist famous, is giving but a faint idea of 
the peculiar qualities and value of Ihese most 
laborious and clcvci pictmes Nor need tho 
cluractci of details, 01 the style of colour, bo 
seiiously entcied on, because, in eveiy case, 
the artist knows better what ho saw than 
those who did not see it , and aLl Mi Lewis's 
works beai the strong impiess of faithiul study 
and tmeuing delineation, But, with all these 
advantages, it is impossible 1o avoid legiet 
that the aitist should have exchanged Ins old 
foi las now vehicle, foi in truth theic aio this 
year moie than evei water-colour pictures in 
oil, lathei than oil pictuies on canvas 01 panel 
Noi Mould that m itscit be matter of legiet, 
had all the best qualities of w atei coloui been 
tiansfened to the new medium, hut, unfoi- 
tunately, it has not been so, and the lesulfc is 
a shadowy thinness as an equivalent foi trans- 
parency m the foiegiound figures and details, 
winch, of necessity, makes the background, 
and especially the distance in the last named 
picture, wanting in that aeual beauty which 
Mr Lewis used to thiow over all lus scenes 
of Eastern subjects, when dealing with his old 
vehicle of water -coloui It is to be feared 
that in an evil day Mi, Lewis was tempted by 
the prospect of wilting the magic letteis It A 
after his name, to leave the spheie which he 
adorned, and in which he was unrivalled, foi 
one that cannot be successfully occupied ex- 
cept llnough the intense application of youth — 
foi few men, indeed, m any walk of life, learn 
much in any new path after they have reached 
foxfcy, and although, foi the first two years 
aftei he first exhibited in oils, the pictures by 
this aitist weie among the stiong points of the 
exhibition*— partly thiough novelty, but much 
moie thiough the foice oi genius— yet now, 
when the novelty has worn off, without the 
moiease of that facility m the treatment of 
oil coloui s necessary to supply what novelty 
produced, there is reason io fear that Lewis, 
like Tliorbum and some otheis, has run the 
ti emend ous risk of patting with one reputa- 
tion before making suie that he was able to 
secure another, and the professional igms 
faium which lias lured lum to tho seductive 
folly, will all but eeitmnly escape his grasp 
Still, with all this, there is no bettex artist in 
England than J. E Lewis, while there is 
none to compare with him in the class of sub- 
jects which has made his leputation even the 
worst of his oil pictuies will outlive the best 
of many by men who have more facility of 
pencil, and whose works attract moie notice 
horn the mass of those who visit exhibition, 

Kb, 10, 4 Dawn — Luther at Erirnt/ J. N, 
Baton, is a picture in many respects of the 
same class— a picture so made up of merits 
and defects as to render it doubtful which class 
predominates, and winch, although containing 
many fine passages of detail, does not in its 
general result add to, if indeed it sustain, the 
artist's general and high reputation. There is 
genuine feeling m the face of the careworn, 
mind-wasting monk, whose eyes have been 
dimmed by the lurid light of midnight oil ; they 
are not, however, the eyes of the young monk 
Luther, but of some older searcher for that 
inner light which may be supposed to lurk m 
the pages of that book over which he bends 
with so much thought and in this all-important 
respect the title might have been affixed to 
the piotuie aitei it was painted with as much 
propriety as before, foi tile monk would have, 
with equal success, represented any other devo- 
tee, transcriber, illuminator, or student. But 
with this exception, and that want of variety of 
texture and colour which are the weaknesses 
of Mr. Patou's style, this picture is m other 
respects ^ all that’ could be desired, the de- 
tails being faithfully drawn and thoughtfully 


giouped, and lendeied with a feeling which 
caincs luck the mind to the days when the 
gieat Refoimci was being piepaied for his 
gieat woik 

J 0 Hook, R A , appears to look on the ocean 
witii the feelings of an old tai, to whom the 
earth is a step-dame, and whose motliei was 
the sea He ti eats its evei-vaiymg beauties 
as one of the most glouous pages lu the book 
of natuie, and seems to say with the worthy 
sketched by Chabbe — 

l< 'Tis this vtluuh gv\ts us ft U om choicest views, 

Its wfiteis heal us, and its shoius amuse ” 

The tlnee pictuies exhibited by Mi Hook aie 
all subjects of the sea, and so genuine in then 
character and fiesliness that one almost fancies 
that a peculiar fish-like smell attaches to all 
oi which these pictuies aie composed The 
hugest and most impoitant of the tlnee is 
No 11S, ‘ Leaving Cornwall ioi the Whitby 
I Pishing/ wheie tho domestic affections aie 
j happily blended with those toughei feelings 
which make a day's lest and feasting hang 
heavily on the hands of those who seek wealth 
on the sea, and do business on the deep wateis, 
and who, while on land, seem as restless as 
the waves which battle with then sea-boaid 
These fishermen setting out present no featuie 
distinguished for originality of thought, al- 
though the tieatment m colour, and style of 
w oi king out, aie all the aitist's own; but as 
Milton said that is not plagiary when thoughts 
are betteied by the bonowmg, so Mr. nook's 
fisheiman, kissing Ins baby befoie setting 
out, kisses until moie parental feeling than was 
evinced by the fisheiman painted by Collins, 
in a similar position m a similar subject 
still it is impossible to escape all that others 
have done m any walk ot thought oi action, 
and so long as men m similai cn cumstances 
continue to kiss then children, so long aie 
artists entitled to go on painting them The 
others about to leap on deck, or alicady there, 
appeal so alive to their primitive element 
that they look as if they retained a sense of 
nothing but the sea, whose dangeis they de- 
light m as much as its io wauls The figure 
ot the old man holding the lope is not quite 
up in reality and action to Mi Hook's stan- 
dard , but the perspective of the pier, and the 
way in which the figuies letiie, both in di aw- 
ing and colour, are most successful , while the 
salt-looking, stern rcalily of the coast town, 
and the beauty of tho ocean, letnmg to meet 
the sky m the far* oil distance, aie passages of 
genuine powei m colour Whethei No 317, 
without a title, be intended as a companion 
picture, the catalogue sailh not, but it re- 
quires little imagination to suppose that the 
fisheiman, woman, and child whose infant 
strength delights to rove about, while the fish- 
erman with wife (or daughter p ) enjoy their 
tete-h'tdte after, let us hope, a most successful 
fishing, are the same as those going out m 
No. 118 The pleased, weather-beaten face 
of the hones t-heai ted sailor looks as if he 
might be describing how — 

“ Tho breath of heaven did gently flU om sails/ 
after the riches of the deep had fully rewarded 
the toil; and the wife and mother, glad to hear 
the music of his longed-for voice, rejoins in 
joyous loving response— 

“ The waves were proud to bear so iloh a lading*, 

Aud danced to the nausic of the winds/* 

This is to us the best picture of the three 
clearer and more perfect throughout in the 
working* out of the theme, without abatement 
of any of those individual beauties which arc 


watery way, dabbling in the sea in search of 
fish, ait well painted, but Mr. Hook has 
done the ( Luff, boy/ once, and these two 
similar urchins are no improvement on .that 
famous gem, although his other two pictures 


show steady pi ogi ess in woilang out his own 
peculiar vein of thought. 

‘ Young Lady Bountiful/ No 109, R Rm>- 
cvrave, liA, is the largest and the best of 
the artist’s works exhibited tins season, with 
the exception of the two sketches m water- 
colours in the noith loom, winch aie very clever . 
The subject is neither novel m character, nor 
striking from its style of treatment, yet the 
pictiue is finished with commendable caie, like 
all tho othei works exhibited by this aitist 
How, with his multitudinous duties, as Art- 
supeimtcndent at Kensington, lie finds either 
thought oi time ioi painting pictuies, must be 
the real wonder to those who know how incom- 
patible such labours are wrth the calm study 
necessaiy loi successful picture-painting, and 
it would be absurd to expect that Mr. Rcd- 
giave's woiks should be lice fiom traces of 
this want of concentrated thought, yet this 
‘Lady Bountiful' is a creditable piclurc, 
without making any large allowance for circum- 
stances, and time will tone those gieens, which 
at present look moie like paint than colour — 
a fault nowheie visible in the water-colour 
drawings already lefcned to, which arc beau- 
tiful, both m colour and m chaiacter 

f A Dance/ No 150, W E 3‘Tiosi, A, is 
one of those subjects which have so otten 
befoie been seen horn this artist’s pencil, that 
it is difficult to find any new way of describing, 
as they awaken no new thoughts, nor even 
new foims of cogitation, The cianceis peifoim 
then agile gambols in a state of classic inno- 
cence, which cleaily shows that, in the woids 
of the lines appended to the picture, 

“ 'Twis in tho happy nldon time, 

Befoie the birth ui oaio ami cilme ” 

As a feat of Ait, these dancers are moie suc- 
cessful than any othei aitist could have pro- 
duced ; Mi Host, liowevei, should remember 
that the days of heathen allegoiy and mate- 
rial mythology have passed never to return , 
and although it was possible to reproduce the 
full matenal beauty of the age of Plndias m 
pami, without the addition of that soul which 
the later and higher truths of Chnstiamiy lmvc 
enthroned as the better pait of humanity, the 
most peifect forms will not impress the uni- 
versal heart. They may astonish the initiated, 
as the fantasias on the violin astonish profes- 
sional musicians; but, while the public may 
not be insensible to the artist's dexterity, it is 
only melody winch touches their hearts, and 
inspires them with feelings of delight So it 
is with painting, and whatever ai fasts may 
tlnnk, it is not in this, as it was not m the 
past, age, nor will it be m any coming one, to 
become admirers of soulless forms, however 
perfect, employed m illustrating improbable joys 
m impossible periods Still there aio many 
creations of the poet winch may be properly 
and successfully embodied in Ait, and Mi, 
Host has frequently been a successful worker 
m this othei eal path; but this dance is not, 
except m colour, one of his successful labours, 
and heie, more than anywhere else, it is the 
little moie oi less winch separates success from 
failure, 

‘A Street Scene in Cairo — the Lanlprn- 
inaker's t Couitslnp/ No 231, W. Holman 
Hunt, is a capital piotuie, better* in many 
qualities, than his f Christ in the Temple/ an cl 
yet it causes no excitement among the public, 
and is passed by, with the merest glance or 
passing remark, by hundreds who have worked 
themselves into raptures over Ms picture of ‘ Tho 
Doctors and tho Child Jesus/ Has his cun- 
ning, then, lost its^ power, or did that requno 
the adventitious aids of pomp, circumstance, 
and " puffing "to show It off? This small but 
clever piotuie is equal in character, and better 
in colour, than that which wan so lately the 
fashion , and yet it does not receive half the at- 
tention its leaL m elite deserve \ but public lions 
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aie seldom long-lived, and aitists, like otheis, 
when im duly exalted, live io taste I he wonn- 
wood of undue neglect We logiet 1 hat Mt 
Hunt should ovei appeal to sufTei this decline ot 
popularity, lor we weic among the hist to hail 
Ins talent, as we still ad nine lus gciuu% al- 
though not convinced that mcie peculiarity is 
evidence of powci , and in llns piclurc, wlieic 
the powei is displayed without any osten- 
tatious display ol his sectarianism, lie lias 
reached a Inghei and moie endunng style of 
Ait m a subject comparatively mean and gro- 
velling Tliat this inferiority ol subject is not 
the cause of thcie being no ciush louud this 
‘Courtship’ is evident, horn the fact that sub- 
jects equally mean seeme more populai atten- 
tion Artists, and all who have made Ait 
then study, can enjoy and admne this lantern- 
makei and Ins lady-love , but it bus no chance 
against bught mauves, whites, blues, and 
greens, magnifying glasses, and a good show- 
man — which make the venest tiash ot pictuies 
“take” — for dialing out the honoui and shil- 
lings of the multitude In this kind of popu- 
larity Mr Hunt is quite eclipsed by some of 
the feeblest ot Ins followeis, and then pieces 
of pamted furnituie cany off, iiom this woik 
of the chief ornament of the sect, the approving 
admiration of the foolish 
No 258, ‘The Escape of Lord Nitlusdale 
from the Towei, 1710/ E Osborn The sub- 
ject of this pic tui e is a bold one foi a lady, and 
she has tieated it with moie st length and his- 
tone powei than aie usually ascubed to hex sex, 
Some of the aitistic loids of the ci cation, who 
succeed m ti eating such subjects with gieat 
feebleness, must begin to feel liithci jealous, as 
they ceitamly ought to feci veiy much hum- 
bled, at being thus outstripped m then profes- 
sional lace The incident is a difficult one to 
poitray, from the mingled feelings requiting to 
be expressed , but m the embodiment ol these, 
especially m the principal head, Miss Osborn 
has achieved a most tiiumphant success When 
the Eail of Man pioclamied the Prelcndei m 
Scotland, Loid Nitlusdale was one of the Scotch 
nobles who i allied round the standard of the 
fallen dynasty, and who, after being woisted at 
Preston, had no choice but that of surrendering 
at disci etion. He, with two otheis, was con- 
demned to be beheaded, and Louis Derwent- 
water and Ivenmun suffered the legal penalty ' 
mcuued Before the time for execution, Lady 
Nitlusdale came fiom Scotland, ndmg Hie 
gieatest part of the way to London on hoise- 
back, and after in vain petitioning the king for 
her husband’s life, she set hci wits to work to 
save lam at all hazards. Having pci mission 
to visit him m the Tower, and to have one 
friend with her at a time, she took a Mis 
Mills, a stout lady, whoso garments were 
found to fit the imprisoned lord, One difficulty 
remained — Mis, Mills was fair, and Ins lout- 
ship dark ; but by means of paint, and yellow 
colour foi the hair, the metamorphosis was 
completed, and the escape effected, as the quo- 
tation in the catalogue sufficiently explains 
The accessories of the picture— the guards, 
the prison, and Lady Nitlusdale, aie all oleveily 
imagined, and well pamted ; but, with the true 
spmt of genius, Miss Osborn has concentrated 
her own strength and the interest of the pic- 
ture in the extraordinai y intensity of expression 
m Lord Nitlusdale^ head 
No, 84, ‘The Blinking Pounfam/ W, G T, 
DoIbson, A., is by no means one of the best 
specimens of this artist’s powei. The figures 
aro in thought, unreal in character; and 
the drawing, especially of the undraped ex- 
tremities, is strongly redolent of that wooden 
character which so unfortunately mars much 
or this aitist’s painting* To go over the defoils 
would be no pleasure to us, and would pro- 
bably be less to him ; and we therefpre turn 
from this feeble work to' one in which Mr Bob- 


son levels m the fnll gloiy of liis own peculiar 
stiength, No 208, ‘The Elowei Gnl/ where 
the expression, the painting, and the modelling 
of the gill’s head display a delicacy of pei cap- 
tion, a vigour of reality, and a beauty of coloui, 
winch make one marvel how the pamtei ot 
such a head should have tlnown away Ins time 
and talents on such a pictuie as the f Eounfcain ’ 
But even m this ‘ Eiowei Gill/ the evei pie- 
sent tendency to woodenness of drawing, so 
unfortunately characteristic of this artist, is 
distinctly visible, both in the outline and paint- 
ing of the aim could he but learn to diaw 
arms and hands with the same feelmg foi 
nature winch he displays in cluldien’s heads, 
lie would add greatly to his own reputation, 
and at least double the value of Ins works. 
Ilrs No 891, the ‘Bauei Madohen/ is not 
equal to the ‘Elowei Gnl/ but it has a bieadtk 
ot coloui and effect which aie at once atiiac- 
tive and pleasing 

Mi E 11 Pickebsgill, R A , exhibits tlnee 
pictures containing some good mixed up with 
many doubtful qualities No 42, ‘ Duke Eiede- 
nck banishing Rosalind/ from “As You Like 
It/’ is one of those illustrations winch aie never 
meant to be based on natuie, and winch aie 
evidently constiucted upon a pnnciple ot com- 
promise between the classicality of the antique 
and the questionable bnlliancy of the modem 
stage In coIoul these woiks aie much higliei 
in cimiftctcr than many of those by winch 
they aie sunounded, here and theie aie evi- 
dences of what appi caches veiy near to good 
expression, as in the head of Duke Eiedeiick 
m this pictuie; but no amount of colour can 
redeem the want of soul, and almost the want 
of vitality, which foim the leading featuie of 
Mi PickeisgilTs idea of woman, and to these 
two defects, the staving aftei an unwise classi- 
cally, and this want of soul, may be traced 
that deficiency of intei est winch, as woiks of 
Ait, the pictuies of tins aitist would other- 
wise command What is true of ‘ Duke Eredc- 
nck/ horn “As You Like It/’ is at least 
equally true of the illustration fiom “The 
Tempest,” No 77 His No 360, ‘Pirates of 
the Mediterranean Playing at Dice for Pri- 
soners/ although m every respect a moie 
vigoious and successful woik, is yet wanting 
in that humanity, without which iigure-pie- 
tuies are as unimpressive as painted statues. 
If Mi Picker sgill would throw his gemus for 
colour into figuies and subjects appealing to 
the heaits of the people, lie might do good 
seivice both to Art and the public, and m 
serving these he would not be injuring either 
liis present position oi future reputation as an 
artist. As it is, he seems to us to be Mowing 
away great powers upon subjects foi which he 
does not appear to have any especial inspiration. 

We shall now go ovei some of the many 
good pictures, especially those above and below 
the line^heie a portion of tlmt dogmatism can 
be indulged, winch w r e asked oui readeis, at 
the beginning, not to follow fuitheL than their 
judgment approved, but without piejudice to 
more ample discussion on any picture that may 
seem to wan ant the introduction of geneial 
piinciples m course of criticism 
No* 6, ‘La Senonta/ R Eox, is a good 
head, creditably painted, although rathei pinky 
m colour, and wanting in originality , looking 
moie a reflection of J. Phillip than a study 
from nature, thought out by a separate mind ; 
but, with these exceptions, and they are im- 
portant, Mi. Eox has not been unsuccessful m 
his woik 

No. 14, ‘Autumn Emit/ T Gkonlanx*, is 
the first of a class of pictures which are always 
pleasing, and often leveal an amount of good 
painting which the ummpoitant character qf 
tile objects Imidly seem to warrant* Lance, of 
com se, stands at the head of tins school, and 


with all oui admiiation of that artist’s gieat 
ability — and none capable of appi eciating the 
delights of beautiful colour and artistic feelmg 
can fail to admne Lance’s woiks — it is im- 
possible to help mingling admiration with i egret 
that so much gomus should have been pcima- 
nently saenficcd to subjects wholly unwoitliv 
ot its exercise , because, after nil, Jiulfc, to 
wlmtevei season belonging, seems only one of 
the accessories of a pictuic, and the bestgionps 
of that penshable commodity aie not sulhcient 
to secuie more than tiansient interest This 
No Id, by Mi Gionland, is well enough, and 
some of the fiuit, such as the white giapes, 
deseive the Inghei chaiactei of being tians- 
paient m coloui and well painted, but theie 
is very little satisfaction derived even from 
tins success, and the eye wandeis, m spite of 
the desne to see ments, to those opaque and 
poor discoloiations which have been so plenti- 
fully bestowed on the leaves which always 
accompany fiuit This aitist has anothei pic- 
tuio of the same kind, with the same combina- 
tion of good pait and bad , but this wc shall 
leave foi the only woik sent by the gieat 
aitistic chieftain of this bianch, No 270, ‘A 
Sunny Bank/ G Lance, one of those nch and 
juicy pieces of thought and coloui which make 
all otliei pictures of similar subjects look veiy 
unupc 

Emit and fioweis go not unnatuially to- 
gether and eitliei, when good, aie always wel- 
come fiom the hands of ladies, so that we turn 
with pleasuie to those piesented for the public 
pleasure andmstiuctiou by the Misses Mutrib 
I t is difficult not to admire the wild loses of a 
lady, pamted with the skill of Miss Mutnc, 
and equally difficult to lesist the pleasure winch 
Miss A F Mutrib’s ‘Oichids/ aie so well 
calculated to mspne , but, with the gallant 
diffidence that ought to animate the other sex 
when placed m such a position, wc would lather 
not be mde enough to show a piefeience, im- 
pressed with the full value of the rather stale 
and hackneyed couplet— 

How happy could wc bo with either, 

Were t’othci dear charmer away” 

Ladies, unfoitunately for us, are said to hate 
nothing so much as generalization in matter of 
liking, and value nothing so much as not only 
the Feeling, hut the expression, of a decided 
choice, except when such choice falls upon a 
rival, but these ^ sisteis appear to work toge- 
ther m such unity, that neither will probably 
rudge the other a slight prefeience m appio- 
ation, seeing that it all comes to the stock, 
and is shared in by the family. Only some 
such consideration could have induced the 
expression of an opinion favourable to the 
‘Roses of York and Lancastei ’■ — a gioup of 
clevcily-painted “blooms/’ with a harmonizing 
background, — but most favourable to the 
‘Hollyhocks/ which, for rich fulness of colour, 
bioad and skilful treatment, a quality of 
“ cloth” — that is, texture of petal— -and easy, 
aitistic combination of the “ spikes/’ with 
their foreground and background surround* 
mgs, have never been surpassed by the flowery, 
“eloquent pencil” of Miss Mutiie * Here, 
Miss A. E Mutrie must, as in some other re- 
spects, give way to her elder sister, as all other 
flow er painters who exhibit must give way to 
both. 

No 15, ‘Ehman Eisherman’s Cottage/ J 
Gassiig, is a clearly-painted and clever i cprp- 
sentation of a very ai din ary theme; and, 
although showing progress in the aitist, so far 
as the mere moohanigue of his piofesBion is’ 
concerned, yet he is doing little on nothing to 
build himself up a professional reputation, 
which will either secure present position or 
prospective honour. 

No. ,25, ‘The Tillage Woil/’E & Cary* is 
a picture of ihn same character,— a piece of 
respectable Oqlqur, uifo founded in , intention 
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upon tliafc basis of compromise (winch so many 
oi the younger ai lists aie evidently attempting 
to work out) between the liteiahtv oi Pie- 
Raffaellism and the older and sounder princi- 
ples of Art 

No 2?, ‘ Mist Steps in Life/ W J Grant, 
is another of those pictuies below the hue 
which bespeak promise of no oidinaiy kind, 
the mother *s head being a very fine example 
both of painting and expression The subject 
is novel in treatment, although belonging to 
one ot the most oidinaiy incidents m domestic 
hte,it being neither moie 1101 less than a baby, 
before being put into bed, exercising* its mtant 
agility on its mothci’s bosom , but the whole 
is sweetly pamted and creditably diawn, and 
such as will make us watch the future progress 
of this artist 

No T9, * Si, Elizabeth, Queen of Hungaiy 
(canonized foi her good deeds), distributing alms 
to the pooi/ S A Haiit, 11 A, is a pictuie 
not likely to add much to the at list’s reputa- 
tion, although it contains a few good points 
such as the Isiaelitish fiuit vendoi, which ap- 
pears to have been pamted from nature wrtAi 
an appreciating spirit 

No 72, ‘ La Denmnde cn Manage/ P, H 
Calderon, is one of the veiy best pictuies 
this aitist lias ever painted, and ceitamly one 
of the best lmng below the lino m this year’s 
exhibition The subject is simple, and the 
sfoiyis admnably told, An old peasant fingers 
and cons ovei with dire solemnity the letter lie 
lias received fiom Ins daughter’s lovei, asking 
her in mam age, while the daughter lreisclf sits 
by ins side, the very embodiment of modest 
abstraction and thoughtfulness becoming her 
position and the occasion There are no better 
specimens of expressive and effective painting 
m the exhibition than will be found m these 
two figures, while the whole tieatmcnt of the 
picture is peivaded by a simplicity and breadth 
which show that Mr Caldeion cannot be long 
kept below flie line foi the exhibition oi such 
pictures No 21t, ‘Liberating Prisoners on 
the Young Hen’s Birthday/ by the same aitist, 
has reached higher hanging honours, being 
placed on the line of the middle loom, which, 
contrary to custom, rs this year the strong 
loom of the exhibition But, notwithstanding 
this preference shown by the hanging com- 
mittee to the ‘Liberating Pnsoneis/ &c., over 
the ‘Demandc en Manage/ wo suppose that 
very few who carefully examine the qualities 
of the respective pictures aie likely to concur 
m their decision. In the one wo have nature, 
pure, simple, and refined, in the other osten- 
tation, not hr character only, but much more 
in those artistic means by wlucli chaiacter is 
sought to be produced. It is not that the heir 
and bis attendants are dressed in holiday attue, 
because that m itself is fitting foi such an 
occasion, but theie is that want of reality m 
the air and getting up of the boy and his 
attendants, which peitains more to the actings 
of tire stage than to the realities of even birth- 
day life. The pi honeis, however, All Calderon 
1ms painted with at least a portion of that 
power displayed in his other and batter pic- 
ture ; and m the haggard look of wretched 
misery thrown over these victims of oppres- 
sion, lie teaches, more vividly than words could 
accomplish, the lesson 

** *Tis libel ty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting' life its 1 us tie and pet fume, 

Ami 'dome weecH without it," 

But there is a possibility of making even rags 
and wretchedness too formal and apparent, and 
if those pnsoneis have any fault, it may be 
found in the rather ostentatious display of 
these too refined rags. 

No. 125 c Beleaguered/ 0 .Eossxinn, is a 1 
lady, evidently on the staircase of some old 
border keep, surrounded by the retainers oi 
samp predatory neighbour* yet she neverthe- 


less looks but little disconcerted nr expres- 
sion, while hei face is painted in the full blaze 
of what appeals to be an impossible light It 
is, however, the best of Mi Rossitei’s pictuies, 
his othei production — No 277, ‘Puritan Putr- 
heis 3 — being little other or bettei than a feeble 
ditistic impel tmencc, tin own at a class of men 
who have been tiuly said to represent the 
“manhood period of English histoiy ” Of this 
lattei pictuie, as a work of Ait, very much 
could be said to show that the “punfiers” 
might cxeicise then vocation with advantage 
to the aitist, m the simplifying of his rather j 
confused notions of pictorial composition and 
effect, — the one being sprawling and disjointed, , 
and the other wanting m that concentration i 
necessaiy to successful pictui e-pain tmg it j 
might be also shown that the incidents bi ought | 
togethei aie as linpiobable, historically, as : 
they are artistically absuid, while the painting | 
belongs to that peculiar school winch in- i 
dulges m the peculiarities of eccentricity, j 
without the genius that ic deems the woiks of 
the gieatei adherents of Pie-Baffaellism But ; 
to go over such a pictuie nr detail would 'be a 
waste of time, and a tnal of the patience of 
readers, to which we shall not subject them, 
leaving Mi Rossitci, with his pooily diawn, 
feebly thought-out, historical falsity, to the 
tender mucies of those after puufieis who 
will certainly winnow the chaff from the wheat 
m Ait That such a pictuie rs hung on the 
line shows that overweening tendency to favour 
“ labotu ” which we have already noticed as 
characteristic of the hanging of this year's 
pictures 

No 177, ‘Pastimes m Times Past/ J Baud, 
and No 84*1, ‘Queen Margaret’s Defiance of 
the Scottish Parliament/ by the same artist, 
aie good specimens of the style oi Ait to which 
he has devoted himself, and belong to a class ot 
pictures which have small chance of becoming 
prominent oi popular m such exhibitions as 
that of the Royal Academy Theie, stiength 
of coloui or breadth of treatment, or a dashing 
style, used to be indispensable to success ; and 
now abundant microscopic labour will command 
a cei tam poi f ion of applause But the pictui es 
of this aitist belong to neither of these classes, 
although pamted with uncommon, perhaps with 
too much, care, and finished more for personal 
examination in the domains of private pur- 
chasers, than for becoming lions amidst the 
glare and glitter of modem exhibitions. The 
figures m both of these pictures aio well drawn, 
and the draperies most faithfully finished, but 
there is that want of variety in textures winch 
: a style so smooth is always in danger of pro- 
i ducing, and from which even the great genius 

■ of Messonier does not always protect the otlier- 
, wise perfect gems winch come fiom his pencil 

No. 187,/ Montrose routed at Philip haugh 
l by Sir David Leslie/ A Cooper, R A , is one 
i of a scries of Scotch subjects with which this 
i artist has favoured the English public. Among 

• these wo have alsoNo 360, ‘The Eight at Glads- 
i moor, neai Edinburgh, 1650/ he has also pro- 
1 duced two sporting scenes, No 201, ‘Duck 

* Shooting, Second Barrel/ and No. 23 4, * Shooters 
t going out, Scotland / one landscape, No. ] 27, 

■ ‘ On the Bank of Loch Ness/ and the por- 
l traits of some hunters. No. 548, which lately 

belonged to Sir* T&tton Sykes, Bart Here, 
then, rve have variety and quantity sufficient, 
and although the quality may not he equal 
to the standard which present Art represents, 

! yet /Mix Cooper’s works retain much of that 
L feeling and character' which secured for 3rim 
; his cm Her reputation, and which few eveu 
of the younger race of artists could now sur- 
pass, if dealing with the same class of -subjects. 

■■ Ct may' be admitted that the battles, especially 
one of them, have a close resemblance to the 
‘Eight at Maiaton Moor/ ‘ The Battle of the 
Standard/ and. other similar 'subjects, upon 


which this artist erected lus professional repu- 
tation, but even with this diawback of self 
repetition, it would be cuuous lo see what some 
of the younger ai lists, who sneer at tins style 
of Ait, would pioduce in illustration of similar 
themes We aie no apologists for feeble man- 
neusm oi deficient di awing m the works of 
any artist, but neither ought wo to foi get that 
the vigour of manhood cannot last foi evei, and 
that whon ago blunts the edge of novelty, what 
aitists have done for then profession should 
not be wholly ignored In this spurt we are 
inclined to look at the pictuies of such men as 
Mi Coopei, and points which cannot be ad- 
nrned aie rvillmgly overlooked and foi gotten 

No 211, ‘Ruinous Puces/ E IIlliies, is a 
picture which places this aitist very much in 
the position of Mi. Caldeion in respect to the 
hanging ot Ins pictuies All Hughes lias 
another woik, No 225, ‘ Bed-time/ which is 
hung on the line in the middle room, and 
although it is admitted that of the two the 
latter is the richer in general tone of coloui, 
yet m no other lespect will it compare foi ex- 
cellence with the picture of ‘Humous Brices/ 
which has been veiy much mined by being 
placed where it is We have no desuc to de- 
preciate the beauties and many good points m 
No 225, such as the old woman’s head, but, on 
the conti aiy, commend these to the careful 
study of the public, believing thut such study 
i will bung no small share of approbation, but 
with all its strong points, the ‘Bed-time’ is 
comparatively commonplace m conception, in- 
dividuality, and generalisation, when viewed 
alongside of that deeper power and st longer 
mental pinion so visible m No 241 In tins 
pictuie the individual figures have nothing of 
the mere “model” character about them , they 
aie not even individual characters 1 epresenting 
isolated men and women, but types of the 
classes to which they severally belong, as tiuly 
as were the heads of Wilkie m his eaihei works , 
and m this respect Mr Hughes’ ‘Ruinous 
Prices’ appeals to universal humanity, and will 
theieforo be appreciable so long as the picture 
has a being. The poor widow with her orphan 
child; the shaipeyed, Lugo-headed dealer, 
whose mental powei is turned into the channel 
of organizing labour without rofeience to moral 
obligations; the stupid-looking lad who acts 
as his assistant, the very typo of those whose 
ambition is likely to be gratified by tilling the 
important niche of man-miilmer in society , and 
the srveet, artless commiseration resting on the 
face of tho young lady eyeing the helpless widow, 
whose labour she may not unlikely purchase at 
considerably less than its real value, where 
flesh and blood is not so cheap, combine to tell 
a story of present and ever active callousness 
and misery, with a power sufficient to make 
this picture a great moral teacher. Nor are the 
meieaifcis tic characteristics of the production 
inferior to the best of this artist’s previous 
works, nor unequal to those of almost any of 
his compeers True, the coloui tends to black- 
ness, and especially aie the shadow's deficient 
in richness and transparency, but there are few 
better pieces of painting m tho exhibition than 
the goods ranged along tins shirt-maker’s back 
shelves , while there is nothing at all of its class 
finer than that quality of Art by which these 
heads have been developed, having breadth 
without slovenliness, and finish without labour. 

No. 267, ‘Eresh from the Warren/ G. B, 
O’Neill, is a work which in some respects may 
be taken as evidence of progress in the artist, 
and is no doubt conventionally a more perfect 
whole than some of the other pictures rvlrich 
he has previously exhibited. The tone of colour 
is richci, while the concentration of the subject 
is more artistically realized; but hero we arc 
afraid approbation must end, for we would 
rather have the cruder but moie vigorous 
character displayed in some of Mr. 0 ’Neill’s 
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piovioub pictures than the more conventional 
properties developed in Ins ‘ Ficsh from the 
vVaueii * ^ 

No 275, ‘ Lilies/ T M Joy No idea of 
tins pictuie can he gathered horn iL title , be- 
cause, mslead ot being a woikot which flowers 
fonn the staple, it is the representation of a 
simple and sweet gnl, with lilies m hci hand, to 
winch the aitist has appended tins quotation— 

« Omet ill licauin, yo full would bo 

A noli 01 rd m peace 1 mi all ctrintj " 

The motto may not be veiy intelligible without 
its context , but the qmet calm diffused ovei 
the expression of the head makes the pictuie 
heautilul, m spite ol its want, 01 ml her its 
delects, of colom, while the whole subject lias 
an artistic breadth, which Mi Joy has pre- 
eminently 1 cached m this 1 dined specimen of 
his woik 

No 30$, ‘Tobias lestonng the eye-sight of 
To bit/ J E E Ha\ s is one ot two pictures of a 
chaiactei peculiai to themselves, and still moie 
peculiar when looked at as the laboui of a lady 
ai last The subjects ai e imposing m chai aci ci , 
and by no means destitute of ability m general 
tieatment , while Mis Hay shows a perception 
of haimouious coloiu which many moie efficient 
and popular artists might envy Bui with all 
the good qualities,— and 1 expectable diawmg 
ought to be numbcied m these, — tlicie is such 
an absence of reality, and so much pictentious 
3 tnving after the classical and antique, that 
even the pencil of St Luke lumsclf, had lie 
been a better painter than we have any reason 
to suppose he w'us, could not have made the 
class of subjects popular, 01 even mtcieslmg, 
to which Mis Hay has, with but mdiffeient 
success, devoted heiself Ladies, in Ait as m 
other subjects, me moie generally endowed 
with the petceptivo, thau with the icflcctive, 
faculties Mis Hay has no especial ex- 
emption from this gencial la\i , and, if she 
would devote the artistic knowledge and pa- 
tient skill displayed m these picimes to scones 
and subjects by which sho must evciy day be 
surrounded, she might successfully increase a 
reputation that will most surely be wicchcd 
against such old-woild locks as ‘Tobias io- 
stonng the eye sight of Tobit/ Only the veiy 
higliest qualities of genius could imbue such 
subjects with sufficient hie and lealify to make 
them cither pleasuic gumg or profitable to the 
men and women of these generations; and it 
is doing tins lady’s ability' no injustice to say, 
that she docs not give evidence of possessing 
such indispensable lequneinenls 

No. 313, ‘The Mothei of Siseia looked out 
at a window/ &c., A Moore, is a picture, to 
some extent, of the same class as those wc 
have just been describing; but much less 
pretentious m style, and very much more forc- 
ible in elui acfcer ; the expression of the woman’s 
head being veiy good indeed 

No 327 is a leudenng of an old and well- worn 
subject, containing little either m character or 
novelty to distinguish xt horn the one thousand 
and one pictures which have been painted from 
the same stoiy before Still, Mr. Frank 
Dillon has inspired this * IJagar and IsbmacE 
with a good sentiment in colour ; and there is a 
congenial feeling of desolation diffused over the 
scene, whiclr shows that this artist, more suc- 
cessfully than many of his compeers, can 
realize the higher elements of Eastern story, 
and transfer them to his canvas with a power 
that carries back the mmd into the far “distant 
incidents of the past. 

No 330, ‘The Seme tin/ by W. IP, 
may not be untruly described as a kind of 
Italian version of ‘George Her belt atBemerton / 
nor is it, m many of its qualities as a work of 
Art, unfit to be placed as a companion to Mu 
Dyne’s picture. In that, Herbeit sends forth 
his heart’s hymn of praise in a giovo of mag-* 
niflcent trees, fringing the banks of his much 

loved stream In ‘The Sonctto* of W, F 
Ycamcs, the inspired Italian, with that stiongei 
demonstrative impulse which chai acidises all 
southern races, gives out the full flood of his 
song amidst the nuns of a mighty past, suffi- 
cient tu sin up the deplhs and tenderness of 
lus highest and most sensitive imaginings The 
details ot this picture aie produced with no 
mdmaiy power , and although the mins, both 
around and beyond the figiue, aie what may ho 
considered as lathei scenic in miangcment, 
they are, nevertheless, eh arly and beautifully 
painted, showing at once an appreciation of 
aeiaal eoloui, and a bieadthof light and shadow, 
which cannot but secuie iorMi Ycamcs a still 
more distinguished futuie position 

No 362, ‘Foitiait/ J A Houston, is the 
head of a fine child, veiy beautifully painted 
but it is m No 630, ‘The Skylark/ that we 
must look foi the higher development of this 
ditist’s pow r ei s, and in this fine pictuie, although 
condemned, like many othei excellent, woiks, 
by the hanging committee, to the flooi, we 
find beauties of thought, expression, and style, 
which ought to have piotected this ‘skykuk 5 
fiom such tieatment Mi Houston is evidently 
an aitist imbued with refinement and poetic 
feeling sufficient to cany out Ins pictuie m a 
style fai removed fiom that commonplace 
winch less accomplished minds would almost 
inevitably have t alien into ‘ The Skylark* is 
imagined — not seen, — and the gnl, with up- 
lifted fingei, and attentive, listening look, is, as 
evidently as if we could heai the woicls, saying 
to lioi equally chaimed companion — 

11 1»<»ny be fliv *3<mg, an*t loud, 

Hu \w tho downy t loud 

M # # „ * 

(Vu fell and fount’ll n sbeen, 

Oci mom and mountain giren, 

Musical olioiub, Inc, hie tlico .may " 

In (ho pictuie the artist has caught, if wc may 
so speak, the melodious music of the pocfciy, 
and diffused it over figuies of great ex- 
cellence, basking m the sunshine of a land- 
scape of i ai c fidelity and beauty B ut the w oik 
belongs to a class of pictures winch fail to 
attiacf the admiration of flip multitude, al- 
though redolent of pleasure— giving attractions 
to those capable of appi eciatmg them 

No. 372, ‘The Sisters of Lazaius/ II. Ln 
Jeunu, is one of a class of subjects which 
would, upon the whole, be bettei left un- , 
painted It will not be denied tlicio are many 
parts, ol this picture winch display qualities and 
capacities ot no oiclmaiy kind, but the Savioui 
that is here standing to be addressed by the 
loving sisters of Bethany, is so veiy much I 
like any ordinary mortal, that without the help ! 
of llio catalogue and those conventionalities 
which the schools have thiown mound the pci- j 
son of Christ, it would be difficult for oidmaiy i 
observes to know what this mass of veiy 1 
respectable painting meant. It is, no doubt, a 
dcbatcablo subject, but we should not be with- 
out hopes of successfully showing that in these 
clays, and to a people \hko us, picional repre- 
sentations of the Iledcemer might, without loss 
either to Art or Christianity, be put, by common 
consent, beyond the pale of exhibitable pictures. 
If there be classes still existing in a country 
where every individual may, and ought to, 
read the Bible for himself, who fancy that 
their religious emotions can be stimulated by 
gating ou the pictorial works of artists ( who 
cannot produce the higher qualities of spiritu- 
ality, not to say divinity, simply because they 
are not, as a mle, spmtually-mmcled men — ana 
mind, like water, never rises higher Hum its 
level— those so convmced of tire religious ad- 
vantages of pictures painted from scriptural 
subjects are entitled to enjoy what they desire 
without let, hindrance, or question Bui the 
public exhibition of such pictures produces no 
solid advantage to Art, seldom rising above 
the merest mediocrity m thought j and it will 

luridly be pretended by the most aident ad 
rmrcis of a decorated worship that such pie- 
tui ex ai e exhibited with anv especial advmif ages 
to leligion Befoie the discoveiy of punting 
it was not only per nnssable, but advisable, to 
teach the multitude, by any or all available 
means, those facts and truths on winch the 
highest hopes of humanity wcie based Tlieu 
the pictorial representations of the snblimest 
spuitiul mysteues ueic the only books open to 
the people, and, however matci ml m the aspect 
of their teaching, they neva tireless foimecl tor 
them a record of that past upon which the 
destinies of then awful Inline were suspended 

Aitists then, pailakmg ot the spirit and feel- 
ings of those by whom they were suuouncled, 
appioachcd and grappled with such themes 
w rtli feelings akin to those that nr spued 
the Greek sculptor, s in the production ot their 
gods , but m these days, when eveiy man 
can learn as well as evciy other nun all 
that is knowablc of these gieat and Divine 
mysteues, and can draw his knowledge flesh 
from the well of Divine inspiration, endea- 
vours to tin ust material lepi escalations of 
spirit ual truths on men with the Bible m then 
hands, might reasonably be tieated as beyond 
the legitimate bounds’ of lepiesentaUvo ait, 
because such tiuths will, even to oidmaiy in- 
telligence, be moie fully ieahzed from tbc 
simple sublimity of the language in which 
inspiration lias revealed them. Apait fiom 
this question of principle, 01 , as some may 
deem it, of opinion, Mi Lc Jcunc’b ‘ Sisters of 
Lazaius* furnishes considerable scope foi cri- 
ticism on what arc &tnetly tbc artistic charac- 
teristics of Ins picture; but on these wc prefer 
not enlenng at length, or going over in detail, 
because the pioccss of investigation would dis- 
cover fewer beauties than are lus wont, and 
the lesult might be less satisfactory to the 
aitist than we and others, who admire Ins t 

general power, would desue • for tkeie aie 
fewer styles within the range of British Art 
less permanently pleasing or profitable than 
that known as ’the academic, being generally 
void ol spirituality, and as widely apait fiom , 

the living characteristics of humanity ' 

No SB 1, ‘The Franciscan Sculptor and Ins 
Model/ H S Marks, is a picture which, in 
its mode of tieatment, may be looked upon as 
the very antipodes of that just noticed, Hie 
one full of scholastic formal piopuety, the 
other lough, vigoious, and clashing— full to 
overflowing of bioad individuality, which, in 
parts, verges closely upon caucatuic, Me the 
unpolished foith-puttmgB of a muni destined 
to stall greater effoits m the highei walks of 

Art The subject, so fax as we know, is 
original m thought, and its development may 
be equally enigma! to the aifcftt, although to 
those acquainted with the works of the late 
David Scott it may appear as if Mi, Marks 
had been slaking his professional thirst at the 
fountain wliioh flowed from the brain of that 
gieat genius In itself the moidefit is simple, 

Site that of all r cally good pictures A brother 
of the Franciscan order, combining the profes- 
sions of monk and sculptor, is bestowing his , 
talent on the ornamentation of one of those 
ecclesiastical edifices wliicli, west and novth, 
came through the church, declined with the 
church, mulls again reviving xm&w the samp 
influences, A comical ; iQokmg ( old man, hold- 
ing a bottle* is peiched oil a scaffold, erected f 
to sustain the model, while the cagddm^tic 
monk plies his vocation with extraordinary’ 
energy and earnestness, unmoved by a ffip t- 
tesquencss in his “sitter” which mm the 
mxhk faculties 'of all who lock upon this. . pic- 
ture ; a feeling in ’ which the monlra ranged 
along the fiat AQof of the edifice appear not 
unwilling to participate. The character in- 
fused mid these u myml figures distinguishes 
t Mr. Marks as one o t life " coming men / but 
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tli at lie has much to accomplish in the perfect- 
ing ot the embodiment of that thought which 
is so evidently withm him, is a tiuth lie 
cannot lay too senouslv to heait, because this 
pictuie displays pieciscly those qualities which 
veiy many holme him have as successfully 
icachod, and yet have never gone further, nor 
even letamed the excellence they had achieved, 
thiough neglect of the peisevenng labour 
and incessant study which aie the only sme 
bases foi the support and strengthening ;of 
such genius as that discovcied by this artist 
3S T o 389, ‘ The Life boat going to the “Res- 
cue, 1 T Brooks, is a veiy good picture, of a 
lather painful subject; and although some 
of the heads arc leasonably well painted, and 
display considerable vanefcy of expicssion, yet 
it may well be doubted whether this work wall 
add much to the popularity of Mr Brool;s*s 1 
already well-earned reputation If painted foi 
the “Life boat Association,” it would well sus- 
tain that influence of Art which consists in 
piofitable teaching, because few individuals ot 
ordinary sympathy, after studying tins picture, 
could muster callousness enough to refuse sub- 
scriptions to au association organized for the 
puipose of saving men from such dangeis, and 
women arid children fiom such anguish and 
suspense, as aio depicted m this picture, but, 
except foi this purpose, they must he cold- 
lie ai ted indeed who can reap pleasure fiom 
the continual contemplation of such scenes , 
and as pictures of this size and chauctei must 
neaily always lcmain one of the household 
tieasuics of a private pmcliasei, it seems diffi- 
cult foi landsmen to imagine that state of mind 
winch could extract continuous pleasure from 
i\ scene so full of anxious misery The sea, 
the shy, the background, and the majority of 
the heads die, however, painted with all Mi 
Biooks's former shengtii; and although we 
cannot sympathize with ai lists m the choice of 
such pain-drspensnig subjects, we can, never- 
theless, appreciate and admire the power dis- 
played m the rendenng of their thoughts, 
‘They talk a powei of our dunking, but 
never think of oui di ought/ No 392, by E 
Nicol, belongs to that class of pictuies, Iiish 
in character, and ragged m costume, which has 
made the name of the aitist extensively known 
throughout the Bntish dominions and Ameiica, 
with the exception ot Ii eland That the sons 

and daughters of the Emci alcl Isle should dislike 
seeing the grosser featuies of then poverty 
and wit turned by Art into subjects of laughtei 
for the amusement of others more socially for* 
tunate, is no matter of surprise But that 
an artist, with such powers as Mr Nicol un- 
doubtedly possesses, should continue, year 
after year, sacrificing that manhood poition of 
his intellectual strength on subjects so unwoithy 
of Ins higher powei s, is matter of wonder to 
those most anxious to see him working his way 
to wliafc would form a more solid basis of 
artistic reputation, These two ragged tipplers 
are but indifferent repetitions of former and 
equally vulgar subjects, and although the title 
and tfic picture combined may provoke a mo- 
mentary smile, they leave no lasting impression 
on the rnmd, except one which is anything but 
pleasurable. Moreover, the colour of Mr Nicol’s 
pictures is becoming blacker and heavier, in- 
stead of showing progiess towards that trans- 
parency and Holiness, *whieh have been the 
only qualities capable of preserving the Butch 
pictures of a similar character in existence, as 
recognised specimens of Ait m any of its 
qualities His No. 251, f Toothache/ is 
equally unimpressive m other respects, and is 
not more fortunate m eoloiu ; if, indeed, the 
heaviness here has not reached a density which 
it will require the highest efforts* and the most 
persevering patience of the aitist to overcome. 
And, above all things, let him be firmly per- 
suaded that the distinction between wit and 


vulgarity is as wide and well defined, as that 
between depth and blackness of eolom 
No, 390, ‘ I/Histone de la Cioix/ JIIS 
Mann, is an example of creditable colour, and 
No 393, ‘The Inventor/ 0 S Lidderdale, 
is awoilc simple m treatment and well thought 
out in detail, nr which the heads arc painted 
with considerable vigour 
No 399, ‘A Dieam/ and No 550, ‘Liedei 
ohne Woitc/ If Leighton, aie two pictuies 
which have caused considerable talk in aitistic 
and bteiaiy cades — not, so iai as has been 
lieaid, because of any distinct and definite 
merits, but because of some vague and floating 
ideas about these pictuies having been sacn- 
flced by the hanging commit! ee As alicady 
seen, we have no particular faith in the per- 
| fection of that body • but, of all the accusations 
that could have been brought agamst them, 
that of injustice to these pictures is the one 
they can best affozd to treat with contemptuous 
silence Mr Leighton is one of those artists 
to whom eaily success appeals to have bi ought 
permanent misfortune Accepting the fabled 
procession of Cirnabue’s c Madonna 1 as a fact, 
lie tieated it m a style at once poetic and his- 
toric, and leapt at one bound to a high position 
m one of the highest walks m Art , but the 
effort seems to have exhausted him, and he lias 
been coming down the ladder of Fame step by 
step evei since, until lie has lelt the poetic 
development of histone Art, and sought refuge 
in the lower forms of mere decoiative orna- 
mentation Instead of these pictures being 
hung too high, the f Dieam/ had it been pio- 
peily hung, would have been displayed upon 
the ceiling, because m the conventional quali- 
ties and flowing foi ms of outline, and m the 
stiongly and distinctly maiked ornamental 
chaiacteustics of colour, both m contrasts and 
combinations, this ‘Bream 1 is not, so much a 
picture as a veiy clever treatment for the 
centre of a ceiling It beais the same relation 
to the higher styles of pictonal Art that the 
c Dancing Girl 1 of Canova bears to the ‘ Venus 
de Medici/ oi the elegant twisting of Watteau's 
trees bears to the moie natural and severer 
grandeur of those by Claude or Tuxnei , and, 
although it would take longer time and huger 
space than are at present at our disposal to elu- 
cidate, even imperfectly, this distinction thiough 
woids, yet it is one cleiu and palpable to every 
artist skilled even in the ludimenis of las 
profession, and one, therefore, to which Mi 
Leighton cannot be a stiangei. His other 
picture of f Songs without Words 1 — a lady 
sitting at a fountain — excites no sensation so 
strongly as this, that it is the well-laboured 
study for some extensive piece of mural deco- 
ration, whose exhibition is wholly out of place 
in the Royal Academy, but winch would have 
been found in most congenial company at the 
Architectural 'Exhibition, now open in Conduit 
Str eat. In so saying, we have no desire to 
depreciate Mr. Leighton’s tiue and inherent 
oweis, but other men, equal to him, have 
efoie become ensnared with the same delu- 
sion — that progress m what were considered 
the refinements m conventionality is neceasaiily 
progiess m the paths of high Art; while, on 
the contrary, these were separating them from 
that dignified reality m which the highest Ait 
has ever found its highest sphere, alluring them 
on and down that lurid path which leads from 
high Art to conventionalized ornamentation. 


[The two important branches of portraiture 
and landscape have been reserved for next 
month Some other pictures of merit will also 
be noticed, wluch want of space prevents our 
even glancing at on the present occasion We 
therefore announce this article— -fa U continued] 
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THE GUERILLA'S DEPARTURE 

Sn D Wilkifs Painter J C Aimytiju , Engineer 
Size of the pictuie, J ft Oj in by 2 it RJ in 

In the natural mdei of events, this pictmc should 
have preceded that of ‘ The Wounded Guerilla/ 
introduced into our Apnl number- the transposi- 
tion is ot little jmpoitancp, and we weic unable to 
anange it othei wise The two are companion 
woiks, this fllustiatmg the depailuie of the Spanish 
patnol to take amis agamst the mvudeis of his 
countiy, the othei shows him letmmng, ill and 
wounded, fi om the fight , m both thine aie ceitaiu 
points of identity, such as the man himself and his 
gaily rapausoned mule, and also m the ecclesiastic, 
but there aie, as w ell, ceitam prominent points of 
difFeiencc In the latter composition, the guenlla 
has appaiently leached his home, wheic he is met 
by his mfe, m the fonnei — that which v\e now 
mtioducc — he seems to be on the journey to join 
himsejf to the aimed hands of his countrymen he 
has stopped on the way at the dooi of some rno- 
nasteiy, one of u hose occupants, a venerable and 
buily-looking pnest, permits him to light a cigar 
at his own, and then, in all probability, will offei 
him a diaught of wme from the flagon by his side, 
give lntn his blessing, aud send him on his w ay 
refieshed and hopeful. 

The mu dent is not vei V perspicuously narrated 
by the aitist, indeed, without the title given to it, 
it might well pass foi an oidmaiy load side scene 
among the mountains of Spam moreovei, the 
almost nude figure of the boy seated at the foot of 
the guenlla, which seems as if Wilkie had m his 
lccoflection when he painted it, one of Murillo’s 
"Scapegmces of the Feuas/ 1 is, viewed simply as a 
national chaiurtcustic, smely out of place m such 
a locality and m such company The stoiy, as it 
pin ports to be, would have been moie efkclively 
told, it the guenlla had assumed the piomuient place 
m the composition now given to the priest, instead 
of the sLiboidmate position in which we see him 
Doubtless Wilkie's object m disposing them thus, 
was to make the two composition a asdissimilai fiom 
each other as he could, while letaming m each both 
individualities 

But apart from the pieBiimed special chaiactev of 
the subject, the group of figuies is picturesquely 
and aitistically annuged the good-fellowship which 
evidently exists between the pnest and the peasant — 
manifested, as it may be, by a pecuhai occasion — is, 
moicovei, a pleasant allusion to national fiatermsa- 
tion, the jovial-looking fnai is no Leviie, noi a 
contemner of the good things of this life he loves 
something betteL than 

“ Sweet herbs, and uftttjr from the spring, M 

but he is quite willing to shaie his blessings with 
othei s, and pi ob ably the cigar which the guerilla is 
lighting is one out of the stock of the monastic 
biotherhood 

These Spanish subjects, as most of those who 
have studied Wilkie’s life and works know, belong 
to the lattei portion of his career. Success and the 
caresses of the world, frequently operated as a 
poweiful sedative to lua energies, and if these later 
productions are not altogether so good as his earlier 
— that they aie not bo generally appreciated, must 
be universally admitted — it is by no means through 
any lack of labour Nothing, however insignificant 
m appeal an ce, escaped his notice, nothing m pre- 
paratory study was found mi worthy of his pencil 

The influence which the works of Wilkie had 
upon British Art, has probably been greater than 
that of any othei painter^ not so much, howevei, 
over aitists themselves, as on. the public mind. 
When he fust came to London in the early part of 
the piesent centmy, there was little appreciation of, 
and far less sympathy with, the Ait of tfw country , 
with some few exceptions it was almost enthely 
neglected, the people knew nothing of it and cared 
not for it. Wilkie's piefcm es wei o just the woiks to 
catch the public eye, and then the pulses of the 
country began to beat with something like a generous 
sympathy towards that from which, they had over 
kept aloof, 

The f Guerilla’s Departure’ is in the Itoygl Col- 
lection at Buckingham Palace. 
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THE SOCIETY OF PAIN TEES IN 
■WATER-COLOURS 

This, notes Hie catalogue, is the fifty-seventh 
yeai of the life of the Old Water- Coloui So- 
ciety, to which unquestionably is due the meat 
of creating an Ait unknown I o the woild he- 
foie its lime TuincPs toast of “ihe Papei- 
stmneis” might m Ins eaily day have had some 
justification m fact, but at the date of his joke 
the society was alteady a guild of pamteis, 
whose learning pioduced Fine Ait of the most 
fascinating kind , and they have gone on en- 
hancing its beauties, until at length the ait till 
then unknown is become an object of envy to 
foieigu schools, By unanimous acooid, it 
would seem, there is an absence this season of 
diawmgs of high pieicusion, but the default 
is m some degiec compensated — there is no 
Jack of lustie, foi we stand amid a showei of 
stais Neatly all the membeis and associates 
of the society aie coutnbutois to the exhibi- 
tion Tt would scaicely be fan to say iliat 

# tins oi that athlete does not equal lus piowess 

* oi past yeais, lest it might be mfeued that Ins 
powers are on the wane, which we know they 
me not. And scaicely is it just to signalize a 
few names of the many by saying that then 
efforts especially aie missed m laigci woiks, 
for among those whose names might be omit- 
ted ate many whose diawmgs, though small 
m size, are leally gieat in quality. 

The number of coninbuLians to the walls is 
two bundled and ninciy-fhe Among them 
figme-pictmes aie not numeious , indeed, pei- 
sonal subjects will be felt to be undci the 
average m number, foi the mass is made up of 
landscape, composite, cveiything in which 
figures me not primal y Many of the small 
diawmgs are remarkably beautiful, — important 
m eveiy thing except size, — but thercfoie not 
fitted for the line; wheieas, perhaps, a few 
that aie on the line might have been laised 
without damage to the principal tier. We 
know not what may be the feelings of the 
society with refeience to the enhugement of 
their loom, but tbe way m which they seem 
compelled to hang then works, tells us theio 
is not space enough They might, with even 
the works now exhibited, cover a much greater 
space than they possess, and with more even 
justice to drawings that aie of necessity placed 
ingh or low, and that w ould gam largely by 
being brought nearei the eye. The silence 
of the government with respect to the Bur- 
lington " sites, looks like a negative to the 
requisitions, as well ql the Royal Academy, as 
of the other Art societies If it be tiue that 
the Academy advanced an jnduect proposition 
to the Society of Painters in Water- Colours to 
receive them into then body, this would m 
some degree have cleared up their horizon, for 
then would the daughter-in-law have claimed 
to lodge where the mother -in law lodged, and 
that the people of the one should be the people 
of the other. If the proposition, being made, 
had been accepted, it would have been a step 
towards what would be very desirable— Hie con- 
summation of all our fragmentary Art societies 
Into one great institution. Jn the event of 
such an incorporation, whatever gam there 
might be would be on the side of the Academy* 
But on the side of the Old Water-Colour So- 
ciety there would be a certain loss,— first, of 
them independence 5 next, of that substantial 
pecuniary quota of the funded balance that 
accrues to the family of each member ai his 
decease. 

With icspect to the absence of largo and 
important drawings, two principal causes may i 
' be Assigned Tor this r : that, whereas ma#y 
small Voiks’ may be; dkeeuted within the time 
required for the completion of one of large size, 
the f J TB ^ ^ mtmh more 
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consideiable than that foi the one Again, 
as m the New Waier-Colom Society, marry ot 
the coutnbutors me so engaged 111 teaching as 
to be piecluded fiom undertaking laige draw- 
ings, yet some ot the small views they send 
are gems 

It must lie obseived that the hanging this 
season is at least eccentno The iule, the 
be&t pictuies m the best places, is leveised in 
numeious instances , Hunt is eveiywheie but 
wlieie he should be, F. Tay lei’s drawings are 
not wdiei e they deserve to be, 1101 aie those 
of the Goodalls, 1101 Hodgson’s, nor Duncan’s a 
and Holland’s one delicate drawing cannot be 
seen To the experienced observer these aie 
signs of internal discoid 

I 11 glancing round the walls for what stones 
soever of liumamiy may be written there, we do 
not find many compositions m which the artist 
concentiate3 himself in his figutes Tophnm 
is back fiom Gicnada to Galway, painting fiom 
Lovei’s “Angel’s Whispei” — 

“A baby was sleeping. Its mothei was ’Keeping, 
l*oi htr husband v.is fai on the v*i!d 1 aging sea , 
And the tempest uas swelling murid the fisherman's 
dwelling, 

And &Iie ciied, * Dei mot, daihng, oh come back 
to me ,,M 

The stoiy is m three chapters the mothei is 
abioad 111 the tempest, looking ior hei husband 
m the stoim , in the centre and principal com- 
partment she bends over her child 111 hei cot- 
tage, and m the thud, Dei mot hastens home. 
A second (211) is ‘ lush Peasants at a Holy 
Well,’ and both these pictures testify Mr. Top 
ham’s attachment to Ins fiisl love John Gil- 
bert’s best diawmg has been damaged,-— while 
in the hands of, we believe, the iiamei, — so 
much so that it could not be exhibited He has 
sent, however, (218) £ The Return of the Expe- 
dition,’ m winch again he is pleased to cut the 
horses short by the legs. We aie accustomed, 
in the human subject, to see tins kind of exci- 
sion, but to a cavalcade Hie effect is mischievous 
The drawing presents a company of knights in 
the armour of the time of Henry VIII , behind 
them rides a troop of musicians, and we are to 
believe that theie is a numeious following of 
horsemen The paper is thronged— -almost 
confused— with figures, -flinch (cunning de- 
vice, 1 ) so bewiideis the eye, that you fancy 
them all advancing, and hear the click and ung 
of the armour ; but the pith, above all, of the 
drawing, is the really gallant bearing of the 
ndeis (86) 'A Roman Bagpiper,’ having his 
truculent face set in a wilderness of hau, looks 
somewhat like a converted reminiscence of 
Rembrandt ; tbe sky comes too forward. The 
drawing that savours most of Mr. Gilbert’s 
veritable Unction is (291) 4 Sir Hugh Evans 
examines young William Page in his Acci- 
dence.’ In a drawing like this, Mr Gilbert 
asks us to believe more than Shakspeie does, 
Wc do not find m the text the grotesque points 
oil which Mr, Gilbert insists, yet we would not 
have the drawing otherwise; he laughs you 
out of all remonstrance, and attempts justifi- 
cation by here and there a touch of genuine 
nature, For such compositions lie must pre- 
pare himself by some process of pantomimic 
exercise ; and then the whole is clone without 
models , were lie to condescend to the common 
resources of his 'craft, he would lose all lus 
angularity, 

Tfc would appear ~ that Oahu Ha is almost 
persuaded that his prowess lips in landscape , 
his r Acropolis of Athens/ Us to its form 
and surroundings, may be very true; but 
the drawing is overwrought; with ‘The Re- 
hearsal* (284) it is just the contrary , in- 
stead of the blank paper, a background would 
have given the necessary finish to the sketch, 
whemn appear four Or five figures that the 
artist has picked up m the streets of Cairo, onb 
of whom, a Thrk, plays n jnpertQ the drumming 
ami Singling accompaniment pi a.fhipbofirtue, 

u * if 


beaten by a sable Nubian, who, by the way, is 
the master of the situation. See him squatting 
m any shady nook of his adopted ciiy, and you 
pass him, thankful that even your shadow docs 
not touch him, but heie he is an example 
piecious foi either ethnology 01 Ait, it is a 
charming diawmg Besides these Mi Ilaag 
sends two others — (15) ‘The Gate of Justice, 
Jerusalem/ and (83) ‘The Ancient Vestibule 
to the Southern Enhance beneath the Temple 
Aica, Jerusalem ’ 

‘The Pilgum’s Piogiess/ ( 62 ) Joseph 
Nash, is a new line of subject for the eminent 
artist who has so well illustrated England’s 
wealth in ancient halls and bowers. This 
is a senes of Unity of the most prominent 
situations m the nauativc In these Mi. Nash 
does not assume any pietension to refinement 
of expression, but he tells us at once what lie 
means by the spmfr of his figures and then 
accompaniments 

Miss^ Gillies’ ‘Beyond* (78) is the most 
successful essay she has yet produced 111 that 
quasi-classic kind of ait, in winch she seems to 
stand without a competitor. Iu this diawmg 
aie represented two women, the one with hei 
face full of cheerful hope, Ohustian endiuance, 
and affectionate care, points to the “beyond,” 
and encourages hei companion yet to biave the 
penis of the way. But the latter is over- 
whelmed with despan , she looks not so much 
as if she weie incapable, but as if she felt her- 
self utterly unworthy to make the attempt. 
In looking at this group you cannot help 
descending to technicality The lines and 
quantities aie so effectively disposed, that 
the composition would cotnci well in bas-relief. 
OtheL woiks by this lady aie ‘Selling Fish*— 
Auan’ (75), ‘Taking Shelter ’ (157), and ‘An 
Orphan Fishei Boy, Come, Isle of Airan/ Ac. 

No. 275, ‘AD. 1660. The Old Ironside/ 
Frederick W Burton, is a study of a man 
leading the Bible, not equal in interest to Mr. 
Burton’s usual productions. 

E. Duncan’s ‘ Crab catchers, Caswell Bay, 
South Coast of Wales/ may peihaps be a dis- 
appointment to those who have expected an- 
other of those tempestuous coast scenes that 
he has of late yeais been accustomed to 
paint with such grand effect The ‘Crab- 
calcheis’ is of another charactci, as picturing 
a mid rocky coast, at low wafcei, divided by 
winding flaws, that always letain water, and 
are consequently the fishingj-giound of the 
coast children (93), ‘Whitstable Flats — 
Thames Barges waiting for the Tide/ is simply 
what the title describes, a gioup of those 
heavy barges carrying cubical haystacks, winch 
they dischaige at various points, blit in a gieat 
proportion at Hunger ford Wharf. ‘On the 
Thames, near ShipUke* (52) is Mr* Duncan's 
eheval de bat mile , it is a view of the river Row- 
ing through glassy meadows, which are ani- 
mated by hems ot cattle, the distribution ot 
which, with the breadth of the land and water, 
are well enough, but it is upwards wherein 
leside the beauties of tlic woik; there is laid out 
the evei-weepmg sky of last summer, on which 
is painted a rainbow so perfectly illusory as to 1 
seem to fade under the eye. Xu (279) ‘Rye, 
Sussex, fiom Winchelsea Marsh/ is another 
charming sky, full of air and tender gradation. 
The landscape material is really nothing, such 
as few would attempt to make t .aa important 
drawing Of* the marsh is but a foil to the 
distance and sky, m which Centres the mastery ; 
of the performance. * ► ‘ » . ’ - - 

‘Watteau* (130),- J. 9) Jenkins announces 
a, disposition to forsake those pretty paymim 
whom he has now for many ycats celebrated. 
He now cries , tf J? face dud dmms /” and we find 
a triad of them, standing over Watteau sketch- 
ing, on a garden femme, a woman and two 
cmidtetk The ladies wear the; sucqihy and 
somewhat the air of having stepped out 
'<»<,■* yh /? /}L rt 1 r; 'V , 
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of one of "Watteau’s pictmes It is a spaikhng 
composition, sinning out with a stony bul- 
liancy amici its surroundings, (229), ‘Tout 
Beau/ a lady gathering floweis, and (2S7) 
‘N’aie pas pem/ aie also by Mi Jenkins , the 
lattei a glance back at those he has left behind 
him, as setting forth a piquante pay mine ad- 
dressing tliese woids to hei child, who follows 
her, ti enabling at the menacing gambols of 
a kid 

No SOS ‘ From my Cottage on the Mooi/ 
is the title given to a di awing of cattle by 
F T Aic lass , tJie animals aie only a couple of 
cows and a calf, lough m coat but unexcep- 
tionable m complexion, and clumsily natuial 
m movement ‘Return fiom the Peat Moss, 
Kyi Rhea, Isle of Skye’ (271), and (29 1), 
‘Cattle Dioveis, Black Mount, Aigyleslihe/ 
are by the same The latteL shows mingled ilocks 
and heuls mossing a slicam and toiling up a 
mountain pass, with the gieaiest caie on the 
part of the droveis that there shall he an avail- 
able distribution of the blacks, whites, and leds 
foi Mi Taylei to pamt fiom If the truth 
weie known, it is piobable that the entue held 
was black, biown, and led, and that these 
white cows are impoitations Be that as it 
may, how studiously slight the di awing is 
t!uou"hout 1 each kyloe seems to have been 
dufted into its place by a stiange piocess 
known ouly to the painter. We would ask 
if we have shaken hands foi the last time with 
those gaypaities of dames and cavaheis that 
he was wont to conjuic up fiom the vasty 
deep of a centuiy and a half ago v It is to be 
hoped that Ins light hand has not foi gotten 
its cunning in that diiection. 

No 12 ‘"Victn, Coast of Salerno/ J D 
Harding, is a di awing most tastefully sea- 
soned to the eye by its well-adjudged dispo- 
sitions of light and shade , it is modest in 
coloui, and not lemaikablc for the chaiactei 
of its objects, but it is not a pictuie that can 
be passed with mdifFeieiice No 82, ‘ Tians, 
ncai Fiejus, Fiance/ is Mi Holding’s largest 
woik , it piesents a kind of combination that he 
delights topictuie — a passage of biokensceneiy, 
of which the life, movement, and music, is ail 
impetuous wateifall The i avme thiough winch 
the walei sweeps is wild enough, and the sub- 
stance, firmness, and motion of the neaicsl 
section are taught to leclouble themselves by 
the rctiiement beyond earshot of the sounds 
of the mwaid composition. 

No, 174* ‘The first from lum/ F Small- 
HELp, is a powerful moonlight effect — a gill 
leading a letter at an open casement by the 
light of the moon. The title tells us that it 
is a love-letter, but it were not uecessaiy that 
such information be so conveyed, fox would a 
girl in the solitude of hex chamber, and m her 
night-dress, sit at an open window to lead 
anything but a love-letter ? The face being 
entirely in shade, there is no scope foi the 
clear, fresh, and life-like colour wheiewith this 
artist vivifies his features , the difficulty has 
been of com sc the moonlight, but if is sliming 
in the silver sky, and lights up a part of the 
girl’s diess. 

Nq, 191. ‘The Fust Note of the Cuckoo in 
Early Spring/ O. Oaklet, is a broad and 
bright drawing of a mothei aud child, but both 
lather looking for the bird than listening to its 
note. No. 182* ‘ The Student/ is a young 
lady studying, or perhaps despairing, oyer the 
bust of Glito* 1 — 

“ Out of the Fonlptor's fearless soul 

The qrace of in? own power And fieetlonl grew, 

AM thou in pointing wouldst transcribe all taught 

By deepest meditation " 

We described tbp former drawing as broad ; 
tins is also bioad in light and middle tone, as if 
the dark, indispensable io foice, had been for* 
gotten, Other drawings 1 by Mr, Oakley are 
^ (164) ‘Bijouterie/ (31) ‘Coming to the Well/ 


(2S) ‘A Savoyard/ (145) ‘In Ilaivest Tunc/ 
and (256) ‘A Guernsey Peasant Child ’ 

Mi Newton’s (202) ‘Winter Foliage— the 
Gaiden of the Pi nice of Monaco, Menton/ pie- 
senta a lemaikable conti ast to the dreai solem- 
nity ol the snow-mantled mountains of the High- 
lands In this combination of trees and peeps of 
distance thcie is nothing to entitle the subject 
to the extension accoided to it In propoition 
as the voiceless Highland lulls weie aggran- 
dized, the spmt was aued by tliese mystenous 
shapes, that seemed now to be claimed by the 
clouds as no longer of the eaith But the 
very size of this gaiden dwarfs it , the subject 
would have been much more agieeable as a small 
chawing As a paint ei of snow-clad mountains 
Mi Newton stands one of a veiy few, it not 
alone , but as a paintei of an Italian gaiden, 
he is but one of many 

‘The Moonsh Towei of the Gnalda, Seville/ 
E A Goodall (57), might well have been a 
much laigei di awing than it is, it has all the 
elements that constitute hugeness, and tieatcd 
as an impoitant pictuie would have been a 
telling subject The tower uses m the light 
of the drawing with an mteival of pictmesque 
dwellings, with their thiee tieis of veiandas 
In the (67) ‘Fimt-market, Venice/ by the same, 
the eye is caught by tho Ponte di Rialto as a 
pnncipal object, with all the fruit, and vegetable 
boats on the light of the quay ‘San Giorgio, 
Venice — Moonlight 5 (184), is also by Mr 
Goodall , and (]70) ‘Rome, fiom Monte Pm- 
CIO/ is the view acioss to St Peter’s, over the 
Castle St. Angelo, the dome of the cathedial 
rising out of the lower mass of shade, and the 
Vatican sti etching out to the light, the whole 
opposed to a light evening sky Theie is much 
to be seen m the Pincian Gardens, hut it is 
to the sky and the veiled buildings that aie 
tin own up against it that the eye is attiacted 

The ‘Intenoi of the Pom, Munstei, West- 
phalia,’ (74), Simull Read, looks like a 
chawing of conscientious tiuth The subject 
cannot have been chosen foi any general pic- 
tiuesque quality it possesses, foi beyond the 
magnificent sciceL, with its tlncc altms, theic 
is nothing The pamtmg and dinning, how* 
evci, of this sciccn is an instance ol great 
power and snigulm cnduiancc fn (129) ‘The 
I High Altar m the Chuicli ot St Augustine/ 

I much moie construction, elegance, and gicat 
ncliness of colour, aie apparent, theie is also 
(199) ‘Chapel m the Chuicli of St Paul, Ant* 
weip/ equally caicful with the latter m di awing 
and pamtmg , indeed, as a pamter of architec- 
ture, Mi Read takes a high place, hut it is 
entnely his own , lie displaces nobody 

Burnet Foster’s ‘Walk’s Burn, Northum- 
beiland’ (7), is pleasantly mellow r in colour ; lie 
may be congratulated on the breadth he gets 
into his woik when it is remembeicd that the 
entue surface of his paper is woiked ovei hi 
stipple, though it is not so apparent in this 
di awing as in some others. The practice of 
stippling out every item of a landscape corajiosi- 
tion, places the pamter under a dead weight 
that is for ever bearing him downwards; lor 
instance, in (192) ‘Gleaners/ whatever weak- 
ness maybe found in this drawing is the result 
of stipple. It appeals only m close examina- 
tion, but the effect of it is seen as far as the 
drawing is visible. ‘Down Hill’ (212) is an- 
other drawing by Mr. Foster • and all these 
works have pochliar beauties, but then* good 
qualities could be produced by a more generous 
execution, whence must follow greater effect. 

‘ The Ice Cart* (169), C. Bran white, is a 
composition, but the jpaits colieie^ so perti- 
nently as to defy' a precise analysis. 1 These 
winter scenes placed m Bran white ,ai once in 
a position of vantage before the public, and 
every succeeding year - since Ms frosty and 
snowy advent he has beck par emUetite the 
gladier of the Exhibitions, 


In ‘Ciossmg the Stream’ (263), Walter 
Goodall, we see two cluldien, the one cauy- 
mg the other acioss, the iiguies aie well 
diavu and painted , but this is iai exceeded by 
his interiors with figiues, such as ‘Le Chape- 
lct ’ (1 19), and ‘The Rabbit Hutch’ (125), 
both of which aie beautifully buglifc and cleai 

‘Nisida fiom the Solfataia’ (279), T M. 
Ricikiipson, is tins aitist’s best production, 
fiom being less bioken in the foiegiound than 
many of lus othei diawings, it does not fiet 
the eye It is a scene to dream of, and the 
sentiment is happily suited to it Mi Richaid- 
son proposes ‘Salerno’ (111) as his most im- 
portant diawmg, it is lus laigesl and most 
elaboialc Otliei scenes by Mi Richardson 
aie (87) ‘Coastei disehaimng Coals/ (87) 
‘ Hoi se shoe Bay, Boncliuicli, Isle of Wight/ 
and (221) ‘Remains of an Old Bieakwatei, 
Isle of Wight ’ 

The lagged and worn smface of the houses 
m (85) a ‘Sheet Scene at Munstei, West- 
phalia/ J Bitrglss, Jun, is a much moie 
giateful lepiesentation of such quaint old build- 
ings than the new and smooth-faced extenoy 
we see continually given to them The like 
unqualified description is given of the buildings 
in (103) ‘The Towei of St Anchea’s Iuiclie, 
and old Houses at Brunswick/ And mto a 
subject of a totally different kind is earned the 
same unflinching asset tiou of substance and 
stability, that is (I0S) ‘ A dealing up at Snow- 
don, a study from the Old Road at Capel Cimg ’ 

By C Davidson (45) ‘A Sussex Faim-house, 
Eaily Spring/ is a jiroduetion of infinite labour, 
so much so as m paits to lival photogiaphy 
It weie of couise impossible to persuade the 
artist tlmt lus eailici tiees, so amply and 
vigoiously developed, weie moie agieeable 
than those winch lie now sometimes paints In 
(267) ‘Reigate, Autumn/ the whole is well 
kepi togethei by the genial chaiactei of the 
background Mi Davidson exhibits also (2 SO) 
‘ Waiting to be folded/ (180) ‘ Swansea Bay, 
with Oystei mouth Castle/ 

No 76, ‘The Sands at Low Tide/ S P 
Jackson, favouiably instances tins artist’s feel- 
ing and mannci he sees cveiyilnug veiy dis- 
tinctly, and so piesents his objects m Ins 
drawing It m evening, and the reluctant and 
slowly letirmg tide is the argument of the piece 

W Hunt is one of those who Is not in such 
foicc this season as usual. IBs diawings aie 
numbered and called — (238) ‘Pine Apple/ 
(255) ‘Giapey/ &c., (258 ) ‘A Cluck’ — one ot 
a senes painted for J Buskin, Esq, to be 
picsented to schools of Ait, (259) ‘Study of a 
llead / and (131) * A Wood Pigeon’-— the last 
lus principal and best woik. 

By John Callow theie are (50) ‘Leaving 
the ’Downs / (58) c Off the Reculveis / and 
(115) ‘A WiecL at Whitby Sands/ &c. 

No. 119, ‘Scene at the Head of the Pass of 
Nant Fiangon, looking towards the Lake and 
Falls of Ogwen, North Wales, Sunrise/ is ex- 
hibited by G, A Fripb as his most important 
cl i awing, and as to magnitude and elaboration it 
is so; no pains have been spared in ils comple- 
tion, but there are some of his smaller works, 
as in (155) ‘Manoibcer Castle, South Wales/ 
happiei mtieatmcnt 

In No, 156, ‘Sonnmg Church, Morning/ 
George Hodgson has descended from t Ins 
former imaginative composition to a detail of 
actualities; but in his (261) ‘Noon/ and (272) 
‘On the Thames below Reading/ he carries 
into his local jiortraituie much of the elegance 
that distinguished lus former productions 

Mi. Fmeh’s compositions aie an agreeable 
leminiseence of tho old school; arid here and 
there are yet notable works by Xtivieie, Gas- 
tmeau, Bartholomew* Evans, Naftcl, and others. 
The exhibition is, as we have said, wanting In 
important drawings, but it abounds in small 
productions of much excellence. 
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THE NEW SOCIETY OP PAINTERS 
IN WATER- COLOTJBS 

On Saturday, the 20tli of April, this society held 
its private view, and, accoidmg to custom, 
opened its doois to the public on the following 
Monday This is the twenty-seventh ycai of 
the existence of the society , a period bnef m 
retrospect, but long enough to have lemoved 
some of its caily mcmbeis, and to have sub- 
jected it to many tiymg vicissitudes This 
socici y originated, like all secondary foi mations, 
out of the “exclusiveness” of the scmoi body, 
as the lattei stalled into life fifty-seven ycais 
ago, a strong and lasting cen&uie of the contcm- 
pouuy authonties of the Royal Academy Tor 
all Ait societies, tins is a critical period, 
none of them know how long they may call 
then piesent abiding places then home, all have 
put in claims to shaie m the division of the 
Burlington property, but the go\ einment makes 
no sign of concession The simple claim to 
consideration m the distnbntion of the build- 
ings contemplated on the site in Piccadilly, lias, 
of course, induced a canvass of the conditions 
and pretensions of the clarmants Had all oui 
native Ait been united in one giand national 
association, the government could not have 
justified itself m a lefusal to extend aid to such 
a body , and the less so that none oi the Ait 
societies, save the Royal Academy, have ever 
lcceived any giant from king 01 government 
Between the two watei colour societies theie 
is not now the slightest probability of union, 
but had the restrictions of the senior society 
been so modified as judiciously to absorb all 
the using talent, it cannot be denied that 
one gieat academy of water colour painters, 
embodying without question eveiy distinguished 
professor of the ait, would be moro dignified 
and influential than a sectional corporation, 
how successful soevei it may he. Wo argue 
fiom a conviction that theie are m the 
Now Water-Coloui Society men whose works 
would add to the lustre of the walls of even 
the elder society, and also hour the assurance 
that there aie yearly exhibited m Pall Mall 
East, drawings that would m nowise assist the 
interest of the new But the old society de- 
sires no such conjunction the body may be 
called affluent, and then substantial success 
and popularity are recorded at the end of each 
season by a long tale of thousands of pounds. 
Nor does the junior society desire any coalition , 
its members have made a positron for them- 
selves by a twenty-seven years 5 term of steady, 
up-hill labour. By a junction with the elder 
society they would lose the respectable and dis- 
tinctive individuality they have w r on for them- 
selves, But had the professors of water colour 
painting been united in one gieat academy, it 
is not conceivable that the government could 
have dealt with their application for an abode 
at public cost so slightingly as they have held 
the addresses from different sections of the 
same profession Whether men in power may 
deem ri expedient or not to do any thing for the 
Royal Academy, water-colour painting has a I 
peculiar claim which cannot be overlooked It 
is an art of which wo ought to be justly proud, 
fox water-colour painting, in the sense we now 
interpret the term, was never known until prac- 
tised and developed to the high perfection to 
which it has been carried in this country. Our 
artists have left nothing for the future to ac- 
complish ; in whatever school water-colour 
painting may be taken, up, not lung can be done 
that has not been anticipated by ourselves. 

Rut to revert to the subject more immediately 
before us. The New Society of painters m 
Water Colours consists of three classes, mem- 
bers, lady members, and associates. Of the 
hi ht theje are thirty one, of the second ten, and i 
of the last class there are binctoen ♦ m all sixty j 


mcmbeis, w ho alone are pnvilegcd to contribute 
to the exhibitions. Of these, filty-fivc have sent 
drawings, the lemammg five being defaulters 
The catalogue numbeistuieehundied and lluity- 
mne w r oiks, which amount gives a tnfle or ei six 
woiks to each contubutoi But an average is no 
representation of the leal state of the catalogue, 
foi of the membeis no less than eight send only 
one diawmg, and six no moicthan two, but 
on the otheL hand one contubutes seventeen, 
anothei sixteen, anothei ti lie en, another four teen, 
two others thirteen each, and so downwauls m 
successively diminishing numbns until we 
descend to the eight alieady mentioned It 
may be understood that tlic hugest contubutoi s 
are not figuic painteis, pcisonal pictures me 
not so lapidly pioduced, weie it so, they could 
be no more than sketches, far below the quality 
now necessaiy to give value to woiks oi Ait 
But it does not follow that because the most 
numerous productions of certain artists respec- 
tively are not figure compositions, that the 
one or two by others are figure drawings 
This is by no means a mle, theie are many . 
causes opeiative m effecting this discrepancy, ! 
the principal of which is teaching, the income 
derived theiefiom being, to many artists, of 
primary importance, so that the mind is much, 
in many cases entnely, diverted from painting 
foi exhibition The Old Watci-Colour Society 
was originally a body of landscape pamters, and 
the New began life as a company of iiguie 
! painteis, by way of bioad distinction from the 
! senior body , but neither society has been able to 
sustain the character it assumed, and which 
was ougmally given to it ^ Foity years is a 
long period nr the history of oiu schools of Ait, 
though if tells for nothing m the history of 
painting Forty years ago, the character of our 
water-coloui painting was immeasui ably infei ror 
to that of our clay, but since that time it has 
been employed m eveiy class of subject-matter 
with a success winch has commanded the best 
consideration of all interested m it And hence, 
examples to which the best* places m exhibi- 
tions could not be lefused, not because they 
weic vivified by a sentiment of poetry, or by 
an utteiancc of exalted nan alive , then claims 
to admiration, were superficial, mechanical— 
they arrested the attention by their Mmqne, 
which was sometimes only curious, at otheis 
prodigiously eccentric, and frequently myste- 
rious even to the most cunning protessois of 
the craft If there is such a thing as “high 
Ait,” these weie not of that category, they 
may be beautiful low Art, but they brake down 
the ceremony that “did hedge” a pi escribed 
choice of subject, and exhibitions have become 
miscellanies, instancing eveiy kind of palat- 
able subjeet Of the srxt.y members and asso- 
ciates constituting the society there aio only 
about a dozen figure painters; the other forty- 
eight, having a considerable pi oportion of land- 
scape painters, distribute themselves tin oughout 
the entire circle of available material Ihus, 
as exhibitions are now formed, this variety 
cannot he dispensed with, because a landscape 
collection, such as that of the younger days at 
the Old Water-Colour, would now he felt to 
be monotonous ; as also would a catalogue oi 
figure subjects, even xf such could be yearly 
brought together Any degree of thinness m the 
exhibition of this society may be most commonly 
ascribed to success m teaching, winch is, and 
has been, the staff of a groat proportion oi its 
members. The time required for the discharge 
of such duties, and the wear and tear consequent 
on their conscientious fulfilment, frustrate the 
entertainment of gieat works. Hence the 
support of the exhibition becomes of secondary 
importance; yet, among the minor drawings 1 of- • 
this season — those winch have been made more 
directly with reference to teaching than to sale— 
there are numerous instances of the soundest 
Art. 


In Lis principal diawmg, the President, Mr 
TTaiipn, has departed fiom the Orientalism to 
which he has long been so con&tant The sub 
ject is (d(3) f A Zwmgfest on the Wcngein Alp, 
August, I860 , the background is the upper 
poition ot flic Jungfrau 5 awiesllmg match, at 
which the neighbouring population, young and 
old, all “assist” On a boaid is written the 
vciy homely, but perhaps inspiriting legend, — 

** 'An igfc wic im Em%t sonst man hunt bam Spit*!, 

So olut ihi tueic llcltlenahnen und (l h soy onei Ziol ' 

The Jigmcs aie vciy numerous , some standing, 
and other s sitting m a cncle round the wrcfatleis 
It would appear that the artist has aimed at 
nothing beyond a faithful description ot aSwus 
national spoil, bi ought forward under a bioad 
daylight effect it is simple in treatment com- 
pai eel with Mi Wai i en’s Easter n pictur es JIis 
second drawing is (83) ‘ The Fold of the Jordan 
—the Gi eek Bathing place 5 

By II vgiie there aie foul, two of winch aie 
Inigo (GH) ‘The Aitist’s Studio/ and (7G) ‘The 
Intel 101 of the Cathedral of Milan 3 The foi mer 
is, -nn f/enens , a diawmg in which the signa- 
ture “L ILighe” may be said to be wntten all 
ovei We have never been m Mi Haghe’s 
studio, but as it is of late much the practice 
for ai lists to pamt them selves m then work- 
shops, we may suppose this to be a diawmg of 
the “aitislV* laboratory, and the figure at 
work at the easel Louis Ilaglie liimscll— it is 
like him, and he paints with the left hand 
The model he is working fiom is a stand aid 
beaicr of the seventeenth ccntuiy, the idea, 
perhaps, taken from Lord Warwick's Rem- 
brandt The garniture of tins loom is ad- 
mnable, with its lights and darks; there is 
enough for a veiy full composition, but nothing 
mipoi tunes the eye The draw mg anywhere may 
be pronounced a chef cVanivi e, but we cannot 
help comparing Haghe with Ilaghe, we find 
lieie and there signs of impatience; as a whole, 
the woik is not so Iustious as foiegone produc- 
tions. To No. 70, ‘The Interior ot Milan 
Cathedial/ much of what we say anenfc the 
studio will apply Some of the deeper glacia- 
tions are heavy and opaque, and theie is not 
the superb finish we have been accustomed to 
see in these woiks; but m lespect of space and 
grandeur, ample justice is done to the place , 
and this is most skilfully ordered by the way 
m which the scant congregation is introduced, 
by the gieat elevation given to the vaulting, 
and even by the excition of the preacher, who 
desires to be heard m the most distant nooks 
of the cathedral Mr Ilaghe’a other drawings 
are No 315, ‘Pieparmg for the Fight/ and 
No 333, ‘The Song of Yictoiy/ both small, 
but sufficiently interesting to have merited a 
larger treatment 

No 88, ‘Elaine, the Lily Maid of Astokt/ 
E H. Coubould, is a version of the subject so 
often painted— the bier steel ed by the “dumb 
old seivitox ” The circumstance of the com- 
position is pompous and gorgeous, but not moro 
so than the teims of the veise — 

« So these two brethren from the eh allot took 
And on tlic block decks laid hci in her bed, 

Set in hei hand a lily, o’ci hei bung 

Her silken case \rltli In aided blassomiJffjs/ 1 Ac, 

The artist adheres to the letter of his text; he 
paints the u blackest samite,” the “cloth ot 
gold,” the “ blazoniugs,” and brings tho whole 
together by that license which ho is fairly en- 
titled to use. But withal It is -almost beyond 
mortal power entirely to escape the scenic in 
painting closely from the description of the poet. 
We cannot but applaud the manner in which the 
blade velvet is utilized * it is subdued, kept in 
its place, and made to assist the mournful sen-, 
trmeni lii. Oorbould may, or may not, , have 
painted the landscape; neither that portion of 
the composition, nor tire narrowness of the 
stream on which the death barge is borne, is 
consonant with the solemn, sentiment of tho 
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icsfc By the same hand theie aie two of her 
subjects, both fiom Adam Bede, and both 
painted by command of liei Majesty, they are 
(206) e Iletty and Captain Donmthorne m Mis 
Poysei’s Dauy/ and * Dinah / the lattcL is in 
the act of addiessing liei "dear friends/ 3 of 
whom time as a huge assembly aiound liei 
Both noils maihcdly exemplify the difliculty 
the ait ist finds in dealing with Ins teeming 
conceptions , the very ledundancy ot maternal 
is not always facility of composition 
No 189, ‘Venice m hex Pude and Powei — - 
the Scciet Tribunal of Tluee sitting m Judg- 
ment/ Caiil Werner, is, as to the figures, a 
suggestion tiom Cooper’s "Biavo of Venice/ 3 
but the place of the incident seems to be an 
accmate representation of the Judgment Cham- 
ber as it now is The tluee judges sit masked 
on the left of the pictuie, while Jacopo stands 
ou the right, under an examination, dm mg 
which he informs Ins toinientois of the death 
of lus father In the frame of tins work are | 
mseited eight small drawings, after important 
passages in the career of Jacopo, in which 
appear il Bumtow, the state baige, the column 
San Marco, the legatta, Jacopo and Gelso- 
nuna on the Budge of Sighs, the insm lection 
of Venetian fishermen, the marriage ot Donna 
Violetta, the drowned fisherman, and a scene 
in the cells beneath the leads Mr Weiner 
exhibits altogether eleven drawings, principally 
architectural and interims, in both of winch he 
excels. No 213, * Home, Picsent and Past-— 
an apartment in the artist’s residence at Leip- 
sic, with a gioup of lelics of other times/ is a 
masterpiece , and * The Rose of the Alhambra 3 
(259) is extremely interesting, as showing m a 
very spirited manner what we believe to bo 
tile present condition of the Alhambra 
No 23S ‘ Dar-Thula/ Henry Tibet With 
admuable hardihood this artist goes to Ossian 
lor Ins subject, and produces a chawing which 
lemmds us of the old school of English water- 
colour, as having hern modestly painted without 
any yearning aftei dizzling colour or thcatncal 
effect. The circumstance occurs at the end of 
the poem Dar-Thula, after the battle with 
Gun bar, sf anils over the body of bei slam 
lovei, and escapes m death the taunts of 
Cairbar. That independence of thought that 
urges an aitist to lead and think for lnrnseU 
cannot be too highly applauded, for it is too 
much the practice of our painters all to fly at any 
wcH-favouied quarry which one moie foitunale 
than the lest may have stalled The limbs of 
Mr Tidcj’s figure arc atnfle too heavy, and the 
chest is narrow, and if the features had been less 
defined, they would have been more in accord- 
ance with the misty style of the description 
In No 25, ‘The Long Sermon/ W. Leu, 
is presented a bench full of charity gills, who, 
we see at once, are weary of the discourse, and 
avail themselves of the sound sleep of their 
ancient unstress to bestow the tediousness as 
well as they may. Each of the girls is a patent 
variety of the charity-school type, but their 
stale and mouldy mistress is good enough, or 
bad enough, to bo one of Dickens’s best 
ideals. By the same artist there are also 
(57) ‘Returning fiom the Well/ and (258) 
* The Dm kmg-Fount av n / 

There is a remarkable drawing by J Aesolon 
from Lamartine’s "History of the Girondists/ 3 
m which appears Mdlle de Somhreuil, about to 
drink a glass of blood— a penalty proposed toiler, 
as the terms on which life will be gi anted to her 
father. She had interposed her own body when 
the weapons of the fiends were pointed against 
her parent, who is now rescued by a devotion 
of which history furnishes not many examples 
The subject is not one in Air, Ab salon’s ordi~« 
nary vein — not one that would interest many 
paniters, on interested motives, for few persons 
would care to possess so lively a reminiscence 
of a fact so revolting. We find, m No, 212, 


‘Isola Bella, Lago Maggioie, 3 something mote 
sunny — a sentimental party on the bunk of the 
lake, wiLh a distant view of the islet and its 
pictuicsque suuoundmgs (21*5) ‘Benie/ by 
the same, is a girl m the costume of the can- 
ton, one of All Absolon’s best single figures 
Eiuiunt) G WaiuvEn’s ‘Rest m the Cool and 
Shady Wood/ is a study of beech and othei 
tiecs, all in shade, with peeps here and there 
ot a ban est-field, and bright masses of foliage 
rejoicing m the outside sunshine Mi Warren 
states his season to be autumn, and, being so, 
lie might have given a little moie wannth to 
the broad mass of foliage The giound, with 
its covenng oi dead leaves and scant herbage, 
is curiously wrought — lower than natuie, but 
this is pardonable, tor the sake of the one or 
two dazzling lights that aie on the giound 
No 56 ‘ The Upper Lake of IvdUiney — Sun- 
set/ by IV Bennett, lias, wherever he places 
trees before us, all Ins rough and nettle like 
texture, but when wc fed lus light and an, 
these are all geniality and tenderness Tins, it 
appears, he proposes as his gieat work of the 
season , hut it is not a class of subject whdcby 
he would ever achieve the distinction he lias 
won by painting foiest trees, near and far, 
undei a cloudy sky, such scenes, under his 
hand, aie power fully eloquent Besides this 
work he has sent twelve othei s, generally 
smaller, many of which are moie consonant 
with his feeling 

‘The Valley of tire Lledi 5 (114), J C Reed, 
a laige and highly-elaborated picture, full of 
coioui, but wanting in atmosphere, it seems 
to have been worked too neai the eye, but with 
a constancy beyond all praise. 

Air Fxhei’s ‘View fiom the Tarn Dimples, 
Wlntbeck Bell, Cumberland, St Bee’s Ileadm 
the Distance/ is at once recognisable as Cumber - 
land scenery, it appears to be very faithful in 
eoloui, and also m its description of distance. 
Besides tins woik, Air Fahey paints ‘ Goodrich 
Castle, on the Wye 3 (222), ‘Tlie Keeper's 
Lodge, Kensington Gaidcns/ ‘Black Comb and 
Bootle, Cumberland 3 (50); ‘At Great Tew, 
Oxon 3 (23), and many othei scenes. 

No 148, ‘ The Princess Elizabeth Piisonei m 
the Ton cr/ by A Bouvieu, is the best drawing 
we remember to have seen under this name , 
but the attitude of the pnneess is too stiff, as 
the little child ofFeis her the tiny keys whereby 
she may "unlock tiro gates, and go abroad/ 3 
This artist’s other drawings, ‘ Olympia/ and 
‘Lesbia/ lelov so pointedly to ancient mural 
paintings, as entirely to forbid association with 
any bieathing creation of cither modern or 
classic poetry 

‘The Chuiclr and Capucln Monastery of San 
Michele, Venice/ J, H. D’Egvillc, is a broad 
substantive drawing of apiece of architecture 
seldom pamted for its own sake, but which 
composes well, either as a fully-relieved prin- 
cipal, oi a secondary to other objects. 

No. 211. ‘ The Woods of Cliefden and Tap- 
low, as seen from the Great Western Railway 
—Autumnal Evening/ H 0. Pidgeon, pre- 
sents a combination ot beauties equalled only by 
the view from Cliefden itself ; it is a very care- 
ful drawing. There are also by the same (180) 
‘Cottage at Sonnmg, Beiks/ (13S) ‘Scene m 
Bridge Rocks / (124) ‘By the Wood Side/ &o 

c A Hopeful Parting/ J IL Mole (201), is 
a suggestion from Mackay’s ballad— 

“ What joy attends tho fisher’s life,” <&c 

The fisherman is here represented taking 
leave of his "faithful wife 33 before his cottage 
" on the strand 33 the scenery is much like 
that near Hastings No. ]0Q, also by Mole, 
‘fishing for Dog Crabs/ is an open scene with 
a group of children on a piece of roek , both of 
these are large drawings. Others are — ‘ Near 
Tin tern, Monmouthshire/ f A Highland Girl/ 
* Gleaners on the Devonshire Cpaat/ &c. 


No 70 ‘Vesuvius, Am, fiom the Ruined 
Palace of Donna Anna, Naples/ CrrvitLEs 
Vaciieb, is a view that eveiy ariist sketches 
who goes to Naples the palace here shuts 
out the muer portion of the bay, and the 
sweep of buildings that views of the bay, and 
the coast hue lepeat ail nauseam Some oi 
Air A r achei 3 s othei contributions aie — ‘Snow- 
don fiom Capel Cuug/ ‘Sunset, Italy/ ‘ Italian 
Peasants returning hom ALuket/ ‘ An Italian 
Evening/ &c These drawings arc generally 
lull of light and an, but tho anxiety tor these 
effects fiequently causes othei necessaiy quali- 
ties to he forgotten 

‘The Garden of the Tuilenes, Pans 3 (219), 
W Wyld, shows by the absence ol lightness, 
especially in the iiees, the f lench feeling that 
has dictated the execution , it is minute and 
paLticulai, and instead of the eye being giati 
lied by the discovery of beauties for itself, 
they aie forced upon it But m (229) ‘ The 
Guidon of the Luxembouig/ there is more of 
the essence of the pictonal, yet the place 
looks aggrandized m the drawing The trees 
aie not so heavy as those m the other chawing 

The ‘Castle ot the Scigneuis cle la Tie- 
mouille, Vitr6, Brittany 3 (20), J. S Piiout, 
conveys an impiession of squalid poveity m 
the associations of the place that mocks its 
fallen grandeur We do not learn whether 
the castle is habitable or not, but seen as it is 
in twilight, surrounded with miserable cot- 
tages, it is pei haps intended to contrast the 
present ruined condition of the place with 
what was in its best days an imposing castel- 
lated rum. 

In ‘ The Rialto, Venice/ W Telbin (10), we 
see only a poition of the budge, with some of 
the houses flanking tiic canal, winch are painted 
with a Him, mattci-of fact resolution to give 
nothing more, but nothing less, than the plain 
featuies of the place as it is , and in much 
the same spirit is ‘The ATaiia della Saluta/ 
which is presenting the back of the edifice, not 
often given 

In ‘Raglan Castle, Alonmoufhslme/ John 
Chase, the obvious puipose has been to realize 
a portrait of the ruin, and Air Chase 3 s other 
drawings show equal steadfastness of pm pose 
m the same dneetion By J, Wyicehaw 
Aitc ii hr theie is a drawing m iho same 
realizing spirit, the ‘Window in the Old Nur- 
sery, Piudhoe Castle/ 

Mi, AIcKewan is the laigest contributor to 
the exhibition, which may, and piobahly is, tho 
cause why his works are not so ficsh, and 
otherwise so successful as usual; his subjects 
aie, however, well chosen foi points winch 
attract the student of landscape* he exhibits 
‘Looking down the Willon Beck, Eskdale, 
Cumberland/ ‘A Solitary Spot under Sea-Fell/ 
‘In Windsor Old Park/ ‘Ludlow Castle, 
Shropshue/ &c. 

Other drawings that show well directed 
effort aie Edwin Hayes 3 ‘Hay Barge on the 
Thames/ and ‘Outwai d and Homewaid Bound / 
AIiss Faehee’s ‘Lost Sixpence/ II. Weir's 
‘ Ptarmigan/ Campion’s military exoi citations ; 
Airs. Oliver’s ‘Bouvignes, on the Meuse/ 
‘ Watfoi d, Herts/ &c ? and a variety of brilliant 
studies of floweis by Airs Harrison, Airs, 
Fanny Haekis, Airs, D upheld, Ac, 

As a whole, the exhibition wall be found 
more equal than of late years; look wheie 
you will, the smaller works commend tliem- 
selves to the eye by various excellences 

It is now m contemplation to change the 
name of this society. Whatever title may 
be assumed, it is resolved that the body shall 
no longer call themselves "New/ 3 It is a 
matter of surprise that the epithet has been so 
long retained, since it might well have been 
dispensed with when the society attained its 
majority. 
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AN EXAMINATION 

INTO TUB 

ANTIQUITY OE THE LIKENESS 
OE OUR BLESSED LORD, 

BY TIIOMAS IIE API! Y 


Taut VI. 

In the last Number of tlic Ait- Journal allu 
siou was made to the eatly pichues executed 
on unpiepaicd linen cloth, generally, if not 
umvei sally, of Eastern origin, and to be refenecl 
to eiiliei the fust oi the second centunes 
The Chnsticin& of the p&eudo Gicek laces, 
occupying Asia Minor and Byzantium, appeal 
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in all ages to ha\ e entertained an especial de- 
votion to pxctonal as distinguished flora sculp- 
tuiesquo lepieseutations. 

The chuich m these countnes, fiom the 
caihest penod, steadfastly 1 ejected all aid fiom 



No 2 


the plastic arts m the symbolising of sacred 
forms, or in the decoration of their religious 
buildings The u making the likeness ># of any 
Divine, or indeed Iranian object m relief, or in 
what the sculptors' term the mmd, seems to 


have been considered as an mfnngement of the 
Divmc command against giaven images, and as 
such coming within the definition of idolatiy 
But the lepic&entation of objects on a fiat sui- 
face not being specifically included m the teims 
of the prohibition, that foim of delineation was 
used with an uuivei sality and an earnestness 
of puipo&c that has scaicely been seen in any 
otliei age oi peojfie Tbo style of the eaihei 
pioduchons of Cluistun poitiaitme m these 
countnes was at fust much affected by the 
conventionalities of the contemporaiy sculptiuc, 
but as sculptuial ait declined, painting became 
cliaiactensed by foims and modes of study pe- 
culiar to itself Baibaious and unlearned at 
fust, but, aftei a time, exhibiting an amount of 
aitistic powei that, though nevei amving at 
absolute excellence, was yet capable of influenc- 
ing all contemporary Ait, and finally leading to 
the levival of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies in Geimany and Italy 

The piogiess of Gieek or Byzantine Ait 
was destined never to exceed ceilam limits 
A time ai nved when, in common with the 
philosophy, the lehgion, and the peivadmg 
intellect of the people, it was to become fixed 
mid pci idled, so as to admit of no fuithei 
change oi devlopmeut Otliei schools of Ait, 
the Italian, the Gei mail, might be generated by 
it, but foi itself it was to know no fiutbei pio- 
giess This was not altogether a loss to the 
tutuie Types and traditions of sacied tilings, 
that had been handed down ln&toncally fiom the 
fist age of the chuich, have been thereby tians- 
mittca tous unaltei eel, untampeied with by eil liei 
the ignorance oi the enatic imagination of the 
pamtei In Germany and Italy, as elsewheie, 
the unfetteied hbeity of the aitist allowed of 
the Divine lesemhlance being poitiayed with 
all the vaiiations of foim and expression that 
might suit the fashion of the moment or the 
ideas of the paintei, who might thetebyhope 
to establish a reputation for onginality The 
Greek oi the Asiatic aitist was allowed no 
such libeity, generally a monk, he felt it as 
much incumbent on him to hand down the 
traditional foim and features in oven the most 
minute mtegnty, as it was to transmit the 
tenets of his faith unaltered Or if the aitist 
were a layman woikmg foi the chuich, a stiict 
and uncompiomismg monitor was at his elbow, 
m the shape of an ecclesiastic, forbidding any, 
even the slightest, divergence from the recog- 
nised type 

As a natural consequence of this continual 
repetition, such works will be found to lack all 
hie, fieshne&s, and feeling, and, on the contrary, 
to possess a hard ligidity of character which, 
while it renders the pictuie certainly less at- 
tractive, evidences the conciseness of the tra- 
dition m which it onginated So fixed and 
ngid has this foim of representation become in 
all Eastern works of Ait, that were it not for the 
freshness of the materials, it would be difficult 
to distinguish a picture painted to-day from the 
production of the thud century The same 
haul type, the same symbolic accessories, the 
same gold, Vermillion, and azure* will be found 
in each, 

Gicek Art has foi the last fifteen bundled 
years been absolutely stationary; pt olific enough 
as far as regards the mere quantity of its pro- 
ductions, but neither advancing nor receding, 
its whole aim being apparently to lepioduee its 
traditional forms with more than Chinese fide- 
lity The immobility of the Greek tradition may 
be observed also m the Gieek faith ; unchange- 
able, it knows of no development* and any 
alteration or addition to its doctnnes, such as 
we have recently witnessed m the western 
church, would m it, bo absolutely impossible 
The same persistence may be observed in the 
feelings with which aiti&tie productions are 
regarded by the Eastern populations of -the pre- 
sent day The miraculous legends that arc j 


recounted to us by Italian sacristans and cus- 
todians, in refeience to the oldei Greek pic- 
tuies, have, ra all probability, been handed down 
fiom the caihest centunes, since they weie as 
common and as lecognised when the Empress 
Helena, nr the year 330, adopted measures for 
the preservation of such woiks, as they aie 
to day , and the superstitious feeling with 
which modem Greeks and Russians regai d 
then pictuies, is but the survival of the same 
sentiment that m the fust ages ol the ehuicli 
piompted its membeis to invest cei tarn woiks 
with supei natural efficacy 
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The practice of wearing an e%y of the 
Saviour under the clothes, which may be traced 
m the. Eastern church during , the , first and 
second centuries, has eon turned unaltered to- 
the present 1 day W e road how in the Cum eau 
war every Russian, whether taken dead or alive, t 
was fqund with an ajnulet in the shape of a 
sacred portrait; and all travellers concur iu 
remarking on the intense devotion of the 
Eastern church for everything m the form, 
of, pictures, not so much as works of Art, 
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but as talismans, oi Wish evei^wlicie, m titudes ot the one hand in benediction, and length figuic of oui Loul canning the book, 
public and in pnratc, m eveiy loom ot the the othci holding* the scioll, aie m confoimity and in the act eithei of benediction oi teaching 
cottage in every shop, m evciy public office, with the fashion that had established itself It would be difficult to adequately desenbe the 


It would be cliincult to adequately aescuDe tno 

IVTlm 3 coinci so film streets, V taverns, m m these lespects from the middle of the &e- j paiticnlmly living and speaking appearance of 
steamboats, is the picfcuic hung, with the cond centuiy Aftct the date at winch it may the original The execution of the fcatuics 
lamps oi the candles burning before it, and be assumed that this woik was executed, it and ot the figuic geneially is ludei than in 
legauled with a superstitious levcience fai ex- was found that the combination of mosaic with most works oi the same ago and class , never - 
ceedmg anything that is to he seen even in the metal-woik affoided a readier mode of thcless it fixes the attention of the beholder 
Italy In pnvatc life, the pictuic, not the delineation than the low lelicf, besides being with a commanding spn duality pecuhai to 
image fas in the western chuich), plays the moie distinctly sepaiated fiom anything that itself The eyes, though ^presented with no 
pait of the family Bible, of the wedding gift, could be included undei the Divine pi olubiti on moie elaboialion than <x piece of blue and a 
of the buthdav piescnt, and finally accompa- Ot these enamel woiks, an especially beautiful piece of white flat glass could afford, still 
nies the member of the chuich to Ins last one (cut 2) is now in the ticasuiy of St Mark’s, seem, in combination with the concentiated 
ipstmg-placc Identified with the domestic at Yemee, to which place it was bi ought horn expiession ol the month, to follow and acldioss 


the original The execution of the fcatuics 
and ot the figuic geneially is ludei than m 


icstmg-placc Identified with the domestic 
life, it has also enteied mto the national life 
A pictuic has become a watchword of a coun 
tiv’s faith and nationality, Eastern aimits 
fight undei a picture for a banner In a 


at Yemee, to which place it was bi ought liom expiession ot the month, to follow and acldioss 
Constantinople at an eaily period ot the tenth the spectator m whatever pait of the loom lie 


centuiy The colouring in the original is 
exceedingly gorgeous, the robe being ot blight 
violet and gold, which, with the blue nimbus 

.i ±v_ _ ___ ±1. _ i — i _ jj 


may move to The mode ol woiknianslnp is 
almost umcjue Tlun wedges of metal (gold oi 
bionze) appear to have been placed upught m 


chuich it is lather an indispensable appendage and the scarlet oi the symbolic figuies, unite j diflei ent divisions tin ougli the figuic, winch is 


thau an adventitious aid to devotion At any 
tune during the last fifteen bundled years 
a Gieek ecclesiastical edifice, bom the basilica 
to the smallest chapel, will be found coveied 
fiom top to bottom, fiom side to side, walls 
and ioofs, and screens and columns, with a 
mass of gilded pictures, seldom of any artistic 
value, not put thcie apparently 
for the sake of show oi effect, 
hut to subserve some unexplained J 

feeling of supcistilious levcience /j 

for antique tiaditions, as they will /ff‘ 

be found all cast nr the same Iff ( 

ancient mould, and oveicast with f M 

the same ancient hue, and each, It ffA n 

fiom the smallest figuic to those / $ 

gigantic ones which look down on j Sj ( gjf 
you with then huge eyes from I m ^fj(' 
the aiched vaults above, peifonn- 11 $X jj C 
mg a pait, and bearing’ a recog- niff j 
msed a elation to the whole iff fdL 

The ancient productions of By- f l 
zantme Ari, m winch the type 71 
oi pattern of subsequent woiks If/ p ? 

ougmated, have been exposed to , [ ^ | * 

moie than the oidinaiy amount LI C^L— 
of destuictive influences Pagan H 
baibansm, iconoclastic prejudice, Ins 

and finally Mahometan fmy, ope- Vw — 

rated to their annihilation The \\C t=wT 
superb mosaics ot the churches \\ 
of the East, and, m most m- \\ W 
stances, those of Italy, the pic- Y© (\ 
tines in. the mona&teucs, and A 

those of the laity, as far as these Yk 

last could he discovered, weie all 
involved m one common deslruc- V 

lion Some churches in Sicily, 
in Ravenna, and in Home, cer- 
tainly escaped, and in a corner of the roof of 
the Mosque of Si, Sophia, at Constantinople, 
theie may still be been a poition of the ancient 
mosaic that has escaped the general destruc- 
tion, "From these causes the most ancient 
and reliable instances of Byzantino Aid aie 
to be found nr the metal enamel pictures- that, 
in consequence of their having been worn 
secretly by tbo living, or interred with the 


in lich and perfect harmony 






(oi o 
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m lehef, and about one inch m thickness to 
about two feet m height, a coloured molten 
glass would then seem to have been poured 
between the lidges oi walls of metal to foim 
the diapciy and the figuie ovci ilus, in 
smaller pieces, the glass with which the iace 
and ornaments were delineated would appear 
to have been affixed eithei by 
a second fusion oi by cement 
Tins unique woik was dism- 
teircd fiom beneath the pave- 
ment of the church of St Maria, 
) nr Tia&tcvere, in the year 020, at 

\ winch time it must have been 

\ buried (for secrecy, as it was not 

found m a grave) at least a 
\% centuiy, rt now exists m the 
museum of the Rom an College, 
9V | and I was enabled to make a 

Nil co l ) ^ r 1 ^ ^y the kindness °i' 

het P Gaiucci, the principal 
j i| of that estahhshment 
M I Cut No L is fiom mi amulet 
\J I or talisman, intended to be worn 

’f i| undei the (Less, either as a secict 

/ IS I or cabalistic symbol, whereby 

I mcmbeis of the Chuich might 

be lcco ^ nlset i by each other, oi, 
mil what is moie probable, as a 

wjf chdim against evil intluenees 

fg The work is executed entirely m 

enamel upon metal The expres- 
rwM s io u and {he countenance iu the 

1 ongmal is well, and, indeed, 

f/g beautifully, given The extent of 

,ff symbolic ornamentation, and the 

' loim of the Alpha and the Omega, 

at the feet and on the scat, show 
it to bo a work of a period subse 
quent to the iouith century, but antecedent to 
the sixth, as, after that age, the cloak oi toga 
is univei sally represented until a bolder mg 
similar to the ecclesiastical vestments of the 
penod 

In the enamel pictures of the East, will be 
discovered the geim of those principles of 
brilliant and harmonious colouung that have, 


secretly by the living, or interred with the The art of mosaic in coloured glass (as ever since theu pciiod, obtained in the schools 
dead, have been preserved with but little, if distinguished fiom naturally coloured stone) The Greek doth pictures, though they surpassed 
airy, deterioration to the present day, 1 , developed itself with ( extraordinary power in expression, possessed no qualities of either 

The illustration marked No. 1 is, perhaps, immediately on the christianizing of the em- arrangement or of colour The fiescoes of the 
Mho oldest instance of Gieek or Byzantine metal- pne. A detailed account of these works will catacombs, while often excellent m arrange- 
woilc extant ; , it is executed in either solid gold form the subject of the concluding article on ment, were limited, m their chromatic scale, to 
or in gold ’plate, of about the size rendered in this inquiry in the next number of the Art- the few chalky tints afforded by the earthen 


the cui The antiquity of this 'work, besides Journal 

being established by the sepulchre whence it was ^ The eclipse of Christian hr! caused by tbe covcry of the manufacture of oolotued gla*&, 
taken, is evidenced by its mode of workman- invasion of Rome by the Ostro-Goths of the with its endless senes of intense azures, gold.s 
slup* A metal image m the round, or in high , sixth century, was not of long duration; but and scarlets, enabled the painter to endow his 
relief, would have fallen under the letter of while it lasted it was complete, and any works works with a gorgeousne&s, and, at the same 
the prohibition of the second commandment, in the possession of the people weic either time, with a special character of harmony, such 
wlteieas the same object worked m low relief executed by stealth m tbo workshop of the as make them stand alone and distinct fiom 
escaped it , consequently, we see jnst enough blacksmith, pi had been secreted from the the productions of any other age or country, 
projector given to the whole figuie as was general destruction Two instances of these This peculiarity of the school n visible not 
absolutely necessary in giving any represen- works, as bein<* more interesting than most only ih such works of Art as 1 hose wq have 
iatiatt at' all. (The traditional, features will others of their class, are given in cuts S and 4 been speaking of, but m its architecture also. 
’Ml be found thoroughly marked, and the at- The fust, it will be soon, represents a whole- , 


pigments* In the Byzantine school, the dis- 
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CRYSTAL PALACE ART-UNION 


HR live]) mleiest we feel in 
the successful piogiess ol 
tljIS mstitution inducts us to 
S'v (ml keep its existence, its incuts, 

' M' IwloJ 1 JSR) ant * lts c * aim< b constantly 
befoie oui icadeis It is 
tins sustained advocacy which 
J Mono 1S of any ical value to 

an Ait union Being in its nature, 
and also m its opeiation, altogether 
dependant ou constant nippoit, an Ait- 
jff^ muon icqnnes fiom its smceie and eai- 
nest li lends such sjrnpathy as will eusuie 
foi it an cndmmg populanty The Cjy&ful 
Palace Ait Union is doing good to the cause 
of both Indnslnal and liigh Ait, and wc aic con- 
vinced of its ability gieatly to extend the lange, 
and to muease the cfhcaty, of its pieseut beneficial 
action This Ait-umon emkavoius to elevate public 
taste, by bunging the public into famihai contact 
with woiks ot a puie Ait-chaiactcr, and it t*n- 
coui ages aud fosteis the highest indiistiial arts by 
adding consideiably to their populanty It is ako 
a highly desuable element ni the existence of the 
Ciystal Palace itself, inasmuch us it vindicates tor 
the Palace a distinct, definite, and thoroughly prac* 
tical title to be consideied one of the giand Ait- 
patrons ot the pieseut time 

Smce we diew attention m oui Lfetmiai) Jit - 
Journal to the piesentalion woiks that have been 
pieparcd by the council lor then snbscubeis of the 
piesent season, the season itself has made rapid 
advances tow aids a close, and with it the opera- 
tions ot the institution have fully kept pace We 


public these facts — that the pi escalation woiks are 
actually of the lull value of the amounts of the sub- 
scuptions, and also that the pn/es may he won by 
any subscubei, in addition to the piesentution 
woiks he may select foi himself 

To the busts aud the statuette we have fdL that 
full justice could suicely have been lendeied by 
wood-cngi u\ iugs of the si?c to which oui space 







Site w 



to stand, side by side, with the most peifect exam- 
ples of the English Palissy himself No 3 is in 
ecuunic statuary, tinted and gilt Ex t illustrates 
a gioup of beautiful objects, amongst which is flic 
ceramo-graphte vase, an adnm able" lepioduction of 
eatlv Greek Art, the uoik of Mr Battam, of Gough 
Sqmue 

A Jhadel m Copeland’s ceiamic stutuaiyhas 

















rcstucts us, and we theiefore have decided that our 
lllustiations should consist only of othei works, 
equally mentonous, aud betlei adapted to oui re- 
quiicments. These are, Ex I, the Pei foi at cd 
Pastel, with ike gioup of youthful figuies , it is a 
most successful example of statuaiy puicelain, and is 
enriched with gold chasing, and has a lining of 
ruby glass E\ 2 and 3 aie vases, the latfei being 
the Wedgwood Fase t which, as om engiaymg signi- 
ficantly intimates, is a production of a very high 
older of ceiamic art It shows how gicat an ad- 
vance lias already been accomplished m oui fictile 
Ait-manufactuies, aud gives good piomise that the 
Wedgwood of our own time will speedily be worthy 


veiy lecently been added to the list of one guinea 
woiks , it is fiom a design by David IlobeLts, 11 A , 
and 13 suitable for supporting any of the busts 
Our space not haviug pei mitted us to illustiate many 
of these works, we the moi e stionglyi ecommend a per- 
sonal inspection of the originals, They will be found 
competent to endiue a very searching mvebljgalion 
Tfc is a close examination that these productions ask 
foi, that tnen worthiness may be fully appi eciated, 
Wc can speak of them as being honourable alike to 
the artists who have cieated them, apd to the 
institution which has provided them fox its sub- 
sen bers , and we, consequently, cherish the ton- 
fident expectation that the Ciysfal Palace Arl-Umon 


now desne to coiroboiate and to repeat the com- 
mendation we have already bestowed upon the |jfr rjf/ 

admirable series of presentation woiks which this 
Art-umon has placed before its subscribers for their 
selection The better these woiks are known, and 
the more completely they are understood, the 
stronger does then claim upon all lovers of Art 
become With the view, accoidmgly, to make 
them eveu still better known than they already are, 
we have decided upon engraving a few examples of 
the presentation works , and to these engraved ex- i 
nmples, as fair specimens of the whole senes, we 
now specially invite the attention of our leaders, 

The objects, because of then intrinsic merits, fully • 
deserve any hen oui that may he shown to them , ' 

and from ourselves, who have so long laboured to 
accomplish precisely the results that receive fiom v 
them so powerful an impulse, these works certainly 
may expect the hearty approval it affords us so 
much pleasure to express. 

It is the special characteristic of each of these 

objects, that it is of the full value of the subsenp- „ 

tion to which they are severally assigned} indeed, * 

both in design and execution, they ate considerably , t - . 

in advance of any similar productions that are to will experience that atiemxous support which it has any means deposed to leave, without, at least, mi 
lie obtained at the same rites. Thus,' in addition, a just right to etpect. expression ot the warmest admiration, the exquisite 

to a full equivalent for their subscription, sub- We may not omit to state that theie ar<n in addi- examples of Bttgiaved Glass, that have been produced 
ambers have a chance (one chance for 1 every iioa to the ceramic presentation works, some beau- by Mr Apsloy PeUatt, to form p paid of the senes 
guinea subscribed) m the annual prize distribution. ! tiful and highly interesting Photographs offeied to of prizes , which, every subscriber may hope to 
Wo are particularly desirous to urge' upon the subscribers Who may prefer them. Nor am we by secure 
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THE TURNER GALLERY 

ancient if alt. 

(TJIb IJlM3UMHiT OP own ) 

Engiaveil by J, T Willmoio, ABA 
Ii? John Martin’s architectural conceptions astonish 
by the gianrlem and vastness of his designs, those 
of Turner win admnation hy tliLii beauty, elegance, 
and symmetrical anangement Had he chosen 
the juoicasion of an aichitect instead of Lhnt of a 
p, untei, and if "ample loom and veige enough” 

— full and fiee opportunities, that is — lor cai lying 
out lus ideas had been afloided him, what mag- 
mlicent stiuctuies he would have elected ovei 
the face of his countiy 1 The question to which 
so much discussion has lately been given, whether 
the Gothic oi Classic style be the bettei adapted 
to our requirements and climate, would scarcely 
have given him a thought There is no lustanee, 
so fai as we rcmenibci, of a bit of Gothic work in 
any of his pictures, except in his Venetian news 
Tlis mind was full of the Ait of old Rome, and it 
would almost have been as easy to ioll back the 
sticam of the Tibei, as to divert his affections fiom 
the mem ones associated with the mined giandeur 
yet visible in the city of the Calais and other parts 
of Italy, This was the land of his idolatry, its 
palaces, ita temples, its fountains, skies, and land- 
scapes, were all sources of inspiration whence he 
diew foith those marvellous displays of picional 
beauty which have given immortality to hia name 
What a glorious pile of palatial edifices has he 
reaied on the banks of the Tiber m this picture of 
f Ancient Italy/ or lather of, ancient Rome, in hei 
most intellectual and luxurious agel But with all 
that the pages of the hislouan have told of beL 
wealth and grandeur, and with whatever opinion 
may be gatheicd fiom existing idles, it can scaicely 
be supposed that even m the Augustan era, Rome 
presented so great magnificence as Tinner’s imagi- 
nation suggested Rising fiom the left bank of the 
liver, in a south-webt duection, is Mount Avcntmc, 
coveied with a succession of buddings of various ! 
kinds, all of them in the most decot alive style of 
architecture, some having broad tea aces to the edge 
of the Tibet. The opposite side is also covered 
with edifices, but less elevated m position, among 
them aie tno of the triumphal columns yet stand- 
ing in the city, Iu the distance is a bi idge, that 
known in the olden tune as the Snbhcius Pons, 
which, according to the linditions of histoiy, Ilora- 
tius Codes defended so bravely against the hosts of 
Poi senna, and which Antoninus Pius reconstructed 
in marble at a much latei period Some rums of 
the lattei pile aie all now lemaimng Beyond the 
budge is the Castle of St Angelo 

The position of the sun with respect to the 
locality indicates evening, but it is not vciv low in 
the horizon, and consequently eveiy object within 
the influence of its rays is lighted up with bidhaiicy, 
The sunny splendour of the pictme is equal to any- 
thing Tinner ever pamted, the eye, however, is not 
dazzled by the gloiy, every detail and line of archi- 
tecture, except in the extreme distance, stand pro- 
minently out, clear and visible, and are reflected in 
massive forms on the suifacc of the nver 

By way of giving to the picture an historical 
character, the artist has mtioduced, in a subordinate 
manner, the banishment of the poet Ovid fiom the 
imperial city, an event which took place in the 
ninth year of the Christian era Almost m the 
foiegiound is a group of figuics, among whom fue 
two who appear to be forcing the uuhappy poet to- 
il aids the edge of the water* ou the opposite side 
is a boat piepamig to receive him. All along the 
terraces me multitudes of Romans, wanting to see 
the last of one whose writings had long been the' 
subject of their admiration. The immediate fore- 
ground is shewed with vauous aiticles of domestic 
ase, probably taken from Ovid’s villa, and destined 
to accompany him to his future home, and near 
these is seen part of a sarcophagus, on which 1 $ in- 
scribed, m capital letteis, Ovidius Naso Pei haps 
the pander intended by this to intimate that death 
would not he long eie it lekased the poet from his 
term of exile, lie died about nine years after his 
expnlsion from. Rome, 

This fine picture is in the collection of Mr. II A, 
J Mnmo, 


the 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


The Commissioneis for anangmg and conducting the 
foi tbcoming International Exhibition, have issued the 
following document having lcfcrcnce to the exhibi- 
tion of Biitish Fino Ait It leached us too late foi 
mseition in oui lastNumbei, whole, for the sake of 
the information contained in the last paragiaph, it 
ivould have been moie useful to many ot oui leaders 
than it now can be 

Decisions Si'lciaixy Applicabia to Sfction IV 
Modern Pine Arts 

Class 37 Aichitectme 

„ 38 Paintings in Oil and Water Colours 
and thawings 

„ 39 Sculptuie, Models, Die-sinking and 
Intaglios 

„ 40 Engravings and Etchings 
“ The object of the Exhibition being to illustiate 
the piogiess and piesent condition of Modem Art* 
each countiy will decide the peuod of Ait which in 
its owu case will best attain that end. 

“ The Exhibition of British Art in this Section 
will include the woiks of artists alive on oi subse- 
quent to the 1st of May, 1702 

"It is not proposed to awaid Prizes in this 
Section 

"Prices will not be allowed to be affixed to any 
Work of Alt exhibited m this Section 

" One-half of the space to be allotted to Sec- 1 
tion IV will be given to Poieign Conulues, and 
one-half will be i eserved foi the works of British 
and Colonial Ai lists 

"The subdivision of the space allotted to Poieign 
Countries will be made after consideration of the 
demands received from the Commission, or othei 
Central Authority, of each Poieign Country It is, 
therefore, impoitant that these demands should be 
tinnsmitted to Her Majesty’s Commissioners at the 
earliest possible date 

"The arrangement of the Woiks of Art within 
the space allotted to each Poieign Gouutiy will be 
entirely undei the conti ol of the accredited lcpic- 
sentatives of that countiy, subject only to the netes- 
saiy general legulations 

" For the purposes of the Catalogue, it will be 
necessaiy that the Central Authority of each Poreign 
Countiy should furnibh Hci Majesty’s Commis- 
sioneis, on oi befoie the 1st of January, 1802, with 
a descuption of the several Works of Ait which will 
be sent for exhibition, specifying m each case, the 
name of the m list, the title of the work, and (when 
possible) the dale of its production 

" The space at the disposal of Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners foi the display of British Art being 
limited, and it being at the same desirable to bung 
together as careful and perfect an illustration as 
possible, a selection of the woiks to be exhibited 
will be indispensable 

" The selection of Exhibitors, the space and num- 
ber of woiks to be allowed to each, and the arrange- 
ment of them, will be enti listed to Committees to be 
nominated by Her Majesty’s Commissioners 

"In the case of living artists, Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners would desne to consult the wishes 
of the artists themselves as to the particular works 
by which they would prefer to be lcpiesented, The 
selection ot woiks so made by the artists will not 
necessarily be binding on Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners, but in no case will any work by a living 
artist be exhibited against his wish, if expressed m 
writing, and delivered to the Commissioners on or 
before the 31st of March, 1862. 

" Her Majesty’s Commissioners will avail them- 
selves of the following eight Art Institutions of this 
countiy in communicating with artists who are 
members of thoso institutions, vU, i — • 

The Royal Academy. 

The Royal Scottish Academy. 

The Royal Hibernian Academy 

The Society of Pamfeis in Water Colours, 

The Society of British Artists. 

The New Society of Pamteis in Water Colours. 

The Institute of British Ai lists. 

The Institute of Bufteh Architects, 

" Mending Exhibitor in the British (Division of 
Section IV., who are not members of any of the 
preceding Institutions, may at once receive Forms 


of Demand foi Space, by applying to the Secretary 
to Her Majesty’s Commissioners These Poims 
must be filled up and returned before the 1st of 
June, 1801 

“ By Oidei, 

"F R SANDFORD, Seoeiaaj 
“ Ofticcs. of IIci Majesty’s OmnilssinnPis, 

** 154, West btiaml, London, W C ” 


POMPEII. 


Excavations conducted m a moie vigoious style, 
and on a moie eulaiged scale, than have kitheilo 
characterised the researches at Pompeii, may be 
confidently expected irom the present govern incut, 
which has alieady employed moie than a hundred 
labouiets in different parts of the bulled city Near 
the mihtaiy quarters scvcial new houses have been 
exhumed, whose walls arc decoiated with paintings 
which prove how licli are the treasuies still waiting 
to lewaid the laboui of exploration, for it must be 
borne in mind that scaicely one-thud of the city 
has been uncovered, and the treasures of the Museo 
Boibomco have been the result of that labour m the 
comparatively small poifcion of the city to the west 
ot Vesuvius Ntai the Foi uni, a senes of looms 
is now being dtsclosed, in all instances decoiated 
by painting, sometimes exclusively ornamental, but 
occasionally laid out with panels filled with pic- 
tures of mythologie story, oi iliustiative of the 
works of the classic poets A huge quantity of 
fiagments of fine sculptme, portions of aichitectuial 
decoration, altais, and minor articles, has been 
stoied in the atnum of one of the houses m the 
, pimcipal sheet, opposite the Foium, and it is said 
to be ilie intention of the government to establish a 
new museum at Pompeii, foi the leception and 
exhibition of antiquities to be obtained fiom futme 
excavations The great inter est attached to the 
objects used by the inhabitants of the buried city, 
being kept m the place itself, instead ot a distant 
museum, need not be insisted on 

Now that a well conducted laihvay oftets facili- 
ties foi a visit to Pompeii, conveying the travellei 
from Naples m halt an hoiu by a cucuit of one 
ot the most beautiful bays with which the shoies of 
Italy aie adorned, visitors may pleasantly make 
the journey, the whole distance presents objects 
of historic interest, the laihvay being cut through 
the lava which buried Herculaneum, It is much to 
be legictted that excavations at the latter city aie 
attended with so much laboui and difficulty The 
fact of a hu ge, busy town being built over rums, 
wffiich can only be cleaied by great labour in chip- 
ping away the solid lava, now become stone, and 
which, when m a liquid state, closely filled the 
entire city with the mass, lenders the laboui and 
expense of excavation very great, and the neces- 
sity of continually propping all portions cleaied, 
because ot the town above ground, and the dangei 
to that town which would result from careless 
excavations, seem for evei to preclude extensive 
discovenes, which is the more to be regretted, 
as the finest bronzes and statuary have been ob- 
tained from Herculaneum Pompeii, on the con- 
Uaiy, being concealed only by a mass of light eaith, 
is more easily exhumed, and we may look forward 
with much hope and interest to futuie discover ics 
The Museo Borbomeo, since the advent of the Sar- 
dinian government, has been opened as freely to the 
public as our own museums It used to be a con- 
tinual, fretting, small taxation on the yisitoi, vdro 
was mulcted at the enhance to every room of four- 
pence oi eightpence, wffiioh helped to swell the 
income of the half-paid officials Now every one 
has a fixed and hbeial salary from the government, 
and visitors aie lequested not to offer money to any 
one, as the officials run the risk of dismissal should 
it be taken It is to be hoped that the government 
may complete the good work, by the preparation 
and publication of a useful catalogue, descriptive of 
the entire contents of this unique collection, giving 
details of the places of their discovery, and the facts 
connected therewith, wbiclx add so greatly to the 
interest ot each object, and for want of which many 
persons ramble over the rooms, passing antiques 
which they would willingly linger over, if their 
history was known to them, 

F, W, F 
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TIIE CONVERSAZIONE AT 
IRONMONGERS’ HALL 

Gnu at expectations aic proverbially but too 
niton fallacious iti themscl\is, anil in then 
effects vexatious and disappointing Such may 
be the prevailing rule, and yet it may admit 
the most signaf e\i ephons to its opeiation 
And, cextamLy, li \vl had been led to expect 
gieat things ironr the Conversazione, held on 
the e\ enmg of Wednesday, May S, at the Hall 
of the Iiorunongeia’ Company,” in the Ciiv ot 
London, the event itseh not only icalizcd, hut 
pioved to be fai m advance ot even om most 
sanguine anticipations and hopes This con- 
versazione was one ot the complete successes 
that occasionally mown fust, dibits So fai as 
we aie awaic, it was altogether without a pio- 
ccdrnt m civic ent or t ammonia In this re- 

spect it was like the Gieat Exhibition of 1851, 
as it also lesemblcd that famous expeument m 
its triumphant issue The lionmongeis’ Com- 
pany have takeu the initiative m elevating the 
ehaiaetei of the enteitamments piovided by 
the ancient commcicial guilds ot the City ot 
Loudon, as to the Paint ei s’ Company is due 
the ei edit of having made the liist advance to- 
wards icvivmg these time-honoured nisi ilutions, 
undei conditions of piuetical working utility m 
connection with the comiueice ot the London 
of to-day Without a doubt, the conveisu/ione 
of the 8th of May mil not tad to lmuigmate a 
newm a m cruc hospitalities , and, ucooidingly, 
while we xecoid a tiuly splendid success alieady 
achieved, we feel that m tins very success wo 
have the assmance of a long seinsot similar 
gatherings in stoic iox time to come 
Having once resolved io tlnow open then 
hall foi a conversazione, the Mastei and other 
officeis of the Ironmongers’ Company felt it to 
be incumbent on them to form such a collection 
of ob] cels varied mteiesi and eiuiosity, as 

would pio\e at least sufficient to ensure foi 
then guests an agieeable evening It a l*nge 
assemblage of visitors were to respond to the 
mutation of the Company, they would naturally 
expect to find that becoming provision had 
been made for then gratification ; and this con- 
sistent expectation it devolved upon the pio- 
jecfcoi s ot the conversa/nonc to realize ( They 
commenced opei ations by making applications 
to different well-known collectors for the loan 
of objects from then cabinets, -such objects in 
particular as, m addition to flieii iiiliuisic value 
oi ranty oi cunosity, were calculated m .i 
special inannei to be attractive to a mixed 
assemblage These applications at once elicited 
replies, which lett but little of doubt relative to 
the Success of the plain Cabinets and collec- 
tions of every land were fieely and generously 
opened to the conversazione committee Mr 
Beck, tlic active and zealous secretary of the 
Company, found that his work grew and multi- 
plied upon his hands m a ratio unknown to 
ordinary arithmetic It was soon evident that 
the expected guests would have abundant 
mt tend for an evening’s enjoyment, even sup- 
posing the evening were 1 to extend tar through 
the night into the succeeding morning The 
next thing, then, to be thought of was, the means 
for arranging and placing all the objects that 
would be assembled together to form tins 1 
remarkable exhibition The work was most 
happily entrusted to Mt\ Charles Baaley, the 
architect and arehsoologist; and vvitli him were 
no less happily associated, as ( Sharers of ms 

1 * The Hall of tlie Ironmonger/ Company, situated on 

the north side of Fetich inch hired, is a line O-fample of 
, the stieet arahiteduna of the mMcUe of the last fieufuty. 
It was erqfetoa hy iThomas Hdldan^rdhitoiak in the year 
, IUH, The banqueting^ all, a splendid and spacious apart- 
merit, has recently been decoiatecl afresh, and It appealed 
to fcjlo greatest advantage on the occasion ot the Conyer-v 
! i bazlcme. , The Ironfcwtjglswfi QOi^phny .was jltfff tuoo$?ov 
- rivted In litfr rnigh bfrfdted'JCy,, <• « '! 1 j/ , % 


laboius and allies m lib duties, the bi other, of the 
societal y, the Itev I Beck, and Mi Chaffers 
The kttei was an especially valuable ally 

So the work went on, and all was completed 
just at the moment when completion was 
icqmred 

At the head of the contiibutois, wiih hci 
customaiy kindness aucl libeialily, was Hei 
Majesty the Queen, and the loyal example 
was followed as veil by corporate bodies as 
by individual collectors, the almost only (v 
ccptions being the municipal coipoiafions, to 
whom applications weie adclicsscd foi the loan 
oi then regalia, &c , but who replied only m a 
few instances It would be altogether im- 
possible, as indeed it would he superfluous, foi 
us to attempt to form anything resembling a 
catalogue of these collections Om special aim 
is to notice then numbers, then* variety, and, 
above all, then »smguLu importance On no 
one occasion did we ever witness so much of 
divei sided excellence, oi such pic-cmment ex- 
cellence, exhibited within a similar langc The 
collections may be best described as the e&se/ire 
oi the Manchester Ait-Tieasuics Exhibition 
With scarcely an exception, everything was 
the veiy best oi its class and oidci , and but 
lew classes and ouhus of emlv works of Ait; 
and xVit-manufactuic failed to be represented 
Eoiemost in the collections, considenng the cu- 
cumstance that they weic formed by the Iion- 
mongeis’ Company, we place vauous groups of 
weapons and othei pioduetions m non, with 
some fine examples oi such n on-w oik as screens, 
locks, keys, caskets, See , and most micicstmg 
models oi steam and other machinery Then, 
next nr oidci of sneccssion, follow woiks 
ot every conceivable variety in the precious 
metals and jewellery ; iollowcd in then turns by 
specimens of glass and of ceramic woiks, of 
manuscripts and illuminations, of rare printed 
books and examples of book-binding, auto- 
giapha and miniatures of surpassing interest, 
oriental productions, Egyptian lelics, textile 
fabrics oi the most cuiious vane ties, with an 
endless senes of rekes that are cithci curious 
or beautiful, oi associated with personages and 
incidents that will live enslmned in the memories 
of all generations The Queen sent the Ben- 
venuto Cellini shield, that Biancis J gave to 
Henry "VIII., and with it a splendid group of 
| s words Cellini’s lvoiy shield was close at 

i hand, contributed by Mi Beiesfoid Hope, and 
still neaier weie the swoul that Janies IV, oi 
Scotland still retained in Ins grasp as he lay 
i dead at Elodden, ami tho daggei that so long 
I has held the place of honoiu in the aims of the 
: good City of London— the daggei with which 
; the Lord Mayoi Walworth stiuck down Wat 
Tylct, the msitvgeni Then there were t the 
liuke of Buocfeueh’s matchless case of minia- 
tures, and several othei snnilai collections 
second only to these in historical interest, while 
emulating them m their artistic worth Every 
most beautiful and mtciestmg variety of por- 
celain and glass was illustrated m a manner 
that loft nothing to ho desiied, Mr Slade and 
ML Bohn being principal contributors, and 
Mi Apsley Pellatt having added a case of 
choice specimens of Ins oWA exquisitely beau- 
tiful engraved glass The regalia of the Lon- 
don companies and of a few provincial corpora- 
tion^ added a 'oharaot eristic richness to the 
scene, mid most felicitously relieved the trophies 
of quaint aucl endow weapons, and the groups 
df porcelain and glass- As evidences of the 
concentrating powers of this conversazione, 
the great swora-of Edward HI, and Ins shield 
(which <f never" leave Westminster Abbey), 
at Ironmongers’ Hall ; so 1 was Henry V/b 
A gincouH shield \ and so also was the Eieneh 
sxvorct that Lord Nelson sent to the Corpora 
[ ttdh of London, three or four days ate, the 
HMite of -the Me, and with it' the , great 
.^utogtaph letter that accompanied 


fhe present Then 1 here were choice examples 
of the ait of engraving (including a /mo mez- 
zotint by Bunco Itupeii, mid sonic choice Albeit 
Daiei#, and othei s by Mantegna and Gaipi), 
selected as lllnstiativc of the vauous pro- 
cesses, aud a tew pictures of fiist-iaLc excel- 
lence, and, in the same loom with the pic- 
tures, a senes of microscopes and stereo- 
scopes fust mvitcd attention, and then amply 
lew aided it, and Wheatstone’s last improve- 
ments m the elccluc tclequipli weic thcie, 
vuth vauous scientific models of scarcely m- 
fcuoi attractiveness Thus it is apparent that 
eveiy conceivable variety of taste might find 
something specially adapted to its own indi- 
vidual predilections, while the most cosmo- 
politan devotee of Ait and archeology might 
level at large until fairly exhausted by the 
veiy abundance ot the treasures that were 
spieacl so mvitmgly before hun We have 
omitted any mention of drawings and photo- 
graphs, both classes of works weic present, 
and both boic a worthy part towards making 
up the mmv ailed whole We must also espe- 
cially notice, as amongst the most attractive and 
admired objects, two laige and thick volumes 
filled with cuttings of illuminated letters honi 
manusci ipts , they are the piopeity of Ml* 
Titc, M B , and \vc believe weie chiefly ob- 
tained by him fiom Spam Amongst the other 
MSS weic sevcial volumes of the i coords ni 
the Ironmongers’ Company, beautifully wiitten 
and exquisitely illuminated and illustrated, to- 
gether with some charters and othei deeds 

By a judicious auangement, which the libe- 
rality of the various contiibutois rendered prac- 
ticable, the collections weic not dispersed liom 
, liouniongeis’ Hall until alter the close of the 
| week which had witnessed their completion, 
and thus, dm nig the three days that iollowcd 
tlie convcisazionc, the Company were enabled 
to invite then* friends, and then friends’ h lends, 
to inspect the treasures that had been en- 
ti listed foi a while to their guardianship Such 
an opportunity was made tlie most oi by visi- 
tors m gieat numbers, and we can safely affirm 
that in every instance the collections made the 
most gratifying impressions on the minds of 
those who inspected them/ Tho collections 
looked well when visited for the second tjme ; 
indeed, they fully maintained the high eliaiaoler 
winch was impressed on them when they ap- 
pealed undei all the favourable conditions of 
tho conversazione, evening The subsequent 
days wero eneoreb of the preceding ‘Wednesday, 
making due allowance foi modifications of cos- 
tume, and the absence of the excellent music and 
ot the chai aoteiistic hospitalities, that played 
no unimportant paits dining the conversazione. 

In now looking back at this successful enter- 
taminent, m tho capacity of an object for 
bringing together a collection of works of Ati, 
it is at once apparent that the collectors of the 
most costly and piecious woiks are distin- 
guished by a promxit and generous liberality m 
tending them foi exhibition, as it is also cer- 
tain that then collections abound in objects of 
surpassing interest mid value, To foi m such 
a collection as wb have attempted* to describe 
only in the most general terms, was evidently 
an' easy task for the Ironmongers’ Company, 
simply because they had a suitable edifice for 
the exhibition ’ and safe custody or tho coiitri- ^ 
buttons, and because they were able to; advance 


they desired entrusted bo'tlM* /arc, . But 
thcie still remains— as the jpraetbftfl MprOBSlOh 
to be left perxmmently Wain cl by, this 
fmd admirable conversazione, ad its tnemoiial 
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— the consideration of the maoism, in which 
&ufli a collection of collections may be applied 
to a definite purpose The Iionmongcis' Com- 
pany ndl not lest content with then tuiunph 
of {ho 8th of May, noi will the other civic 
Companies fail to follow then example We 
invite them all, then, to idled upon (lie pos- 
sibility of taking steps still huthei m advance, 
by lendcmm then Art-collection's useful as 
well as wondcilul, beneficial as well as attrac- 
tive It will be well m fuhue to aim at some 
one gland icsnlt, instead of leaving everything 
like icsult to develop itselL as it best may 
bom the woudoi fulness of tbe collections It 
will be well also, wo vcnfciue to suggest, on 
like occasions hereafter, to avoid such a derided 
inclination fo aiclucotogy and mitiquaiiawsm 
Tins was the one diawback liom the L on- 
mongois 5 Conversazione — that it was too deci- 
dedly aiclncological The guests, to have been 
in harmony with what they weie so busily and 
so dehglitedly examining, ought most of them 
to have been habited m the costumes oi the 
dajs of oui Edwards, and Jlemys, and Eliza- 
beths,— a few of them glancing back to fai 
eailier tunes, when tlic Homans and the Greeks 
were m then pude of power, and even to an 
era moic i emote still, when a Thothmcs was 
king iu Egypt What was felt to be tbe want 
of the Iiomuongeis* collections, was the ab- 
sence of works of hving Ait-manufacfuics 
The steam models, and Mr Pella.tt’s glass, 
and a beautiful case of coi al contiibuted by Mr 
Phillips, of Cockspur Street, some adnmable 
imitations of Etruscan vase* by Mil Batta sr, 
of Gough Sqiuue, and a paii of singularly beau- 
tiful vases m agate alabaster, the productions 
of the justly famous maible woiks of Messrs 
Collins and Gheen, were almost the only 
representatives of wliat 1861 can set, side 
by side, with the sixteenth and fifteenth cen- 
times, with the fourteenth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, and with then pipdcecssois extending 
into the far-away depths of antiquity, when the 
centimes may be said to date m leveise older, 
like degrees below zero We undeistand that 
arrangements had boon made for Llie exhibition 
of the most lneutorious and able woiks m 
metal of oui own times, in connection and foi 
the express purpose of instituting comparison 
with the metal-woilcs of the old masters of the 
ciatt It was to be legiettcd that any con- 
tingency should have permitted such a part 
of tnc pioject not to have been realized, since 
such men as Hardman, and Hart, and Skid- 
more, and Bonham, and Cox, and then con- 
federates, could have easily shown that theie 
exists in England, inactive and energetic opera- 
tion, a school of arti&t-woikmen who woik in 
the metals that may emulate the noblest pro- 
ductions of Qnnitin Matsys and Gollmi, 

But wc must now be content — and we may 
well be more than content — with having wit- 
nessed such a collection of works of various 1 
departments of Ait as the IionmongeiV Com- 

E h&ve already brought together To the 
-or, the Secietary, and the Company at 
large we offer our warmest congratulations on 
their success, and to the Oontubutois we like- 
wise tender coidial thanks for then libeiaMy 
Hereafter we hope to see that modern Ait is 
placed on terms of honourable equality with 
that Ait which we must designate archaeologi- 
cal, and that collections will be formed winch 
will aim lather at excellence m one particular 
direction, than at a combination of miscellaneous 
excellencies even of the highest order. 

It is scarcely requisite to add that “the 
usual hospitalities w of the City were not for- 
gotten on tills occasion $ the Ironmongers’ 
Company weie liberal in tins respect S&o 
m a word, nothing seemed fo have been ne- 
glected, that might add to the enjoyment of the 
evening 


THE COMMISSION OF EIRE AETS. 

twelfth HEroirr ; 

- 

In thu notices which have fiom time to time ap- 
pealed m the Ait Journal of the piogicss of the 
pictorial decoiatious of the Houses ot Parliament, 
the suspension of portions of these woiks has been 
alluded to For some time past this official state- 
ment of the condition of the decoiatious lias been 
expected The repoit is not long, it consists, with 
an appendix, of only twenty -five pages, and bv its 
silence on ceitain topics connected with the sub- 
ject is more eloquent on them than on otheis ot 
which it treats It is stated that the Commib3ion 
has found that the aichitcct has undci taken, upon 
Ins own responsibility, the whole of the niiuoi 
decoiative work, with the exception of the stained 
glass, that the aitist lecommeuded by the Com- 
nmsion was instructed to work out the designs of 
the architect instead of following his own concep- 
tions Hence the Commissioners abstained fiom 
any interference, and now think it then duty to 
state that they do not hold Ihomselves responsible 
eithei for the taste or the expense ot the decoiatious 
adopted It is now late fm the Commission to 
make this deelaiatiou, for it must have known 
how these decoiatious weie being earned out, and 
it had the power of airestmg auy departure from 
its own instructions The responsibilities of the 
architect have been great in many directions Tor 
ourselves, we have always complained of one defect — 
that is, the want of light in the building generally 
for showing pictures By daylight the frescoes m 
the House of Lords are invisible In the corndors 
the woiks of Cope and Ward, and those iu the so- 
called Boots’ Hall, are but little better seen In 
the Queen's Robing Room and the Royal Gallei y 
there is a greater breadth of light, and, all things 
considered, these, aud such apartments as these, aie 
the only rooms in winch frescoes shonld have been 
executed As the plans and nature of the pictorial 
decoiatious weie specified at a very early period of 
the erection of the Houses of Parliament, the archi- 
tect was the only per son concerned who could have 
been able to anticipate the lesult, which is, the 
sacrifice of a great portion of the paintings to 
the architecture Years ago, the frescoes in the 
Poets' Hall were m this Journal pionounced a 
failure. Wc never considered them more than an 
experiment, and the experiment has signally failed, 
not only m the quality of the Art, but m the 
euduiauce of the materials, and this seems to be 
the persuasion of the Commission Any fuifcher 
commissions for oil pictures will not bo given, m 
consequence of the impeifection of the light " In 
the comae," says the report, “of repealed experi- 
ments by placing ml-pictmes in situations for which, 
from the possibility of near inspection, they might 
have been appai ently better adapted than fresco- 
pictures, we have invariably found that the sliming 
suiface, under the existing conditions of lighting, 
has rendered them altogether unfit for those situa- 
tions M The progress of Mr Herbert's work in the 
Peers' Robing Room is alluded to, also those of 
Mr. Ward and Mr. Cope in the corridors; aud m 
speaking of Mr. Dyce'a work m the Queen's Robing 
Room, the Commissioners express their extreme 
) mortification that these woiks aic still suspended 
The process of fresco-painting being but ill adapted 
for subjects containing a multiplicity of details, 
Mi. Maclise proceeded m 1859 io Berlin, in ordci 
to make himself acquainted with the pi notice of 
stereochroine, or the water glass method of painting, 
and he is now engaged in executing his grand pic- 
ture, f The Meeting of Wellington and Bluchei after 
the Battle of Waterloo,' in this manner, which has 
also found favour with Mr. Heiheit, who has made 
satisfactory experiments. The state, therefore, of the 
piOtoml decorations is thiV Mr, Maclise rs busied 
with his large work in the Royal Gallei y in the 
new or stereoehrome method , Mr. Herbert, whose 
cartoons and, studies have taken a length of time to 
prepare, is proceeding with his works m the Peers' 
Robing Room; Mr. Cope and Mr, Ward continue 
their works for the corridors ; but Mr, Dyce's works, 
which were stipulated to be concluded Hi the Queen's 
Robing Room in 1855, are suspunded* The report 
treats of many interesting’ topics, to' which we shall 
revert at some length at a future time, 


THE EOYAL PICTURES. 

TUB BEACON TOWEU 

Claudo, Painter E Baddy fto, Enpn&ver 

Sue of the plctuio, T ft 2} in by 2 ft i } In. 

Speaking of Claude Lon ame, Smith, xn his Cata- 
logue llauonnS, lemaiks “Upwuids of two cen- 
turies have elapsed since the birth of this enchanting 
painlei, and during this long period, no successful 
rival has appealed to compete foi the wreath of 
fame, he theiefoie stands aloue, pie-emment m 
excellence, the adnined ot all beholdeis A reputa- 
tion so based and so umveisal can leceiveno aug- 
mentation fiom the encomiums of w liters, and all 
that their pen can oflei in the cause of such high 
ment, is a faithful lecord of the works which have 
so raised the artist, and theiehy to lender still moie 
dui able his well-deserved fame" To the opinion 
expres&cd m the fust part of this passage we must 
take exception , we have had, and still have, m oui 
own school, landscape-pamtcis as gicat in their 
style as Claude was in hi&, and unquestionably as 
hue to nature, with far less of conventionalism, and 
with much more ot the poetiy of Ait But beyond 
all m this or any othei counliy stands Turner, by 
many degrees the grandest pamtei ot scenery that 
the world ever saw, toweimg above the men of eveiy 
age aud clime m magnificence of pictorial display, 
beauty, and richness of expression and poetical 
feeling, as loftily as Homer, ftbakspeie, and Milton 
are raised above their fellows. This we say with a 
full estimate of the menls of Claude, whose imagi- 
nation and conceptions aie feeble, in comparison 
with those of oui own great artist m truth, Claude 
possessed little of the ideal , he was a faithful, yet 
beautiful, copyist of natuie m her ordinary aspects 
and most common foims, and when he venluied 
into the region of fancy, he not unfiequeutly east 
aside nature, when viewed in combination with the 
works of man Take, as an example, the 'Eiuopa,' 
engraved m a pluvious number of this publication, 
it is in such compositions as that, we see the ltieon- 
gimty of ideas in his mind, the absence of that 
fitness oi objects to the localities where natuie ox man 
would have pi operly placed tliem, and hence that 
peculiar “ something," which ha3 a disturbing in- 
fluence oveL the spectator who critically examines 
and analyses the piclui e 

This, kowevei, is scarcely felt m his inland scenes, 
foi though the same defects may occasionally be 
detected, they are not so dnectly obvious Claude, 
sunounded by verdant meadows, bounded by genlly- 
nsiug hills, animated by flocks and keids, and bughfc 
wLtk the shining of the morning oi evening sun, as 
“ at home," happy, cheerful, and dispeusing^gladness 
to all in his company— we feel that he is m the right 
place, doing what is light. But we sometimes miss 
in him that sense of piopnety when he wamleis 
by the sca-ahore, he transplants to the water-side 
objects which were nevei intended to be there, and 
which scarcely could exist there Turner, it is tine, 
was guilty of the same inconsistencies, yet he 
invested his compositions with such a chSUn of 
poetry, that we lose sight of the anachronisms m the 
beautiful garb in which ho arrayed them, Claude 
had visited the sea poi Is of Italy, hut it seems to 
have been, chiefly, for hou owing some ideas of 
them, we should think he rarely sketched them, 
and still more inrely introduced them, in their 
integrity, into his pictures most of his paintings of 
this class were executed m Rome, and, like Jus inland 
views, were combinations of materials gathered fiom 
vanous souices. 

The 'Beacon Tower’ is evidently of this kind, 
it is a composition on the left is a ruinous temple, 
luce that of Vesta at Tivoli; on the right, in the 
extreme distance, is a range of rock, on the summit 
of which is an extensive castle, and at the base a 
town of considerable extent , in the middle distance 
is a pharos, or watch-tower, used also as a light- 
house to guide manners into the bar boiu, the 
entrance of which is guarded by a strong round 
tower. On the shore, in the foreground, are several 
figures, whose business or occupation it is not easy 
t6 define. The composition is veiy judiciously 
arranged, hut the charm of the painting is the soft 
glow of morning sunshine which is thrown over the 
scene, 

The picture^ at Windsor Castle. 
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FRENCH EXHIBITION OF 1861. 


PALAIS DE L'INDUSTIIIE. 

As we find the Fumcdr Legislative Assembly leced* 
mg fiom its old accustomed ante Ohnstmas time 
of meeting, and diawmg its assemblage close up to 
that of the British pailiamenfc, so this biennial corn 
giess of Ait, which bus hitherto habitually opened 
about mid- April, has now made a simultaneous 
movement with that of voui Royal Academy Both 
gieat festivals of refined civilisation, attended by a 
tram of minoi followers, join m a “Hail, smiling 
Way " The season is suicly propitious to the deed 
The whole lange ot galleiy saloons on the north 
side of the Titlais de IJIiulnUnc have not, since 
then dedication to tins purpose, been so fully and 
so uchly fnrm a hcd as they are on the piesent 
occasion, and the entuc aspect of the place, where 
the pictuies aie neither crowded nor oter-highly 
hung, is exti emely saiisfaetoiy The eye, when 
stiamed with too much gazmg on then ample auay, 
has always a most agieeable lelief at hand, m look- 
ing down upon that Italian gatdeu, m which the 
interior basement quadi angle of the building is laid 
out, and embellished with the new sculpture 

And now, having got within these tieasiue langes 
of Ait, it is necessaiy to give a few woids to om 
professional guide tluough then pleasant my stones, 
viz the Catalogue The catalogues of the French 
Exhibition seem to have been, hithcito, compiled 
upon a pnnciplc of tie plus vltui inutility Human 
ingenuity could scarcely produce anything of the 
land more tantalizing and wearisome — in a w f oid, 
more prcposteious They gave the names of ex- 
hibiting artists alphabetically, with all the works of 
each subjoined, the whole duly numbered fiom 
alpha to omega Of this the hanging agents took 
no notice whatever The result was, that you lud 
no intimation of the whereabouts of any woik 
of any ai list. The sole use then of tins cata- 
logue was foL reference, as you went along in a 
course of inspection There being, however, no 
sequence in the nnmbeis affixed to the pictuies, you 
had to undergo a peipetual process of turning over 
and tinning back the leaves of a small octavo, 
This, m the temperature of a Paris summer and an 
atmosphere akin to that of the Castle of Indolence, 
was too severe a trial foi mortal patience 

Owing, probably, to remonstrances on this ciying 
grievance, a change for the better has been made for 
the present, exhibition That change amounts, 01, if 
earned out, ought to amount to this— that the hang- 
ing and numbering of pictures should accord with 
the register of names and indications in the cata- 
logue Its most startling result is, that all the 
woiks of each artist me (or ought to be) giouped 
together, in galaxy — the only exception being in 
regard to works selected for the great cential saloon, 
such as vast battle-pieces, or poi trails of individuals 
having special claims to distinction. It must be 
recorded, m eobei sadness, that this new and salu- 
tary mh has not been canned out scrupulously, but 
quite the contrary To the sauntering, mdiffeient 
visitor to the exhibition this is matter of perfect indif- 
ference } to the zealous discriminating amateur, whe- 
ther native or foreign, it is an intolerable grievance. 

The exhibition before us merited, it may bo em- 
phatically said, corieolive attention on this point 
In the diet place, because it may safely be adjudged 
one of mttoh n\<n e than am age merit, m the 
second, because that merit is not attached to vast, 
ambitious canvases, Which at a glance Reveal their 
master, hut to a universal clustering of cabinet 
inctures— some of the most modest dimensions — 
requiring frequent recourse to the roll call to establish 
their identification. Insensibly influenced, m part, 
it may be supposed, by the British school, and, in. 
part, by that of Belgium, the Art sohooi of Franck 
has 1 'gradually ami ohvmmjy receded frbih that 
stilted epic in which it vainly competed with the 
high, Sincere, and ppetic creations of Germany; 
it has happily fallen bapk upon a wide and various 
held of genre. In landscape, tod, it has learned to 
eschew a feeble mamierism. for genuine sympathy 
with nature. In both 'these \ departments, the prts 


saloons and galleries, and it is aui pusmg liow nume- work, howevei, is one m which he leaves his ideal 
lous are those in such a mustci, upon which the penciling foi a danng expemnent m stiong con- 
considerate examiner must pause with admiration Basted colour He succeeds in, pel haps, the most 
The militaiy element holds its place, by torce of smgulai walk in the whole collection 
arms, fii st and foi emost— a something of state policy, Gerome also attracts many obsei v eis in this exhi- 

lt may be affirmed, extolling foi it that quasi pre- bition, but not with any such justice as eiowns the 
eminence It is an expediency that glove mill tan e muse of Ilamon lie made a dangeious sfaifc to 
should he alimented upon the richest repast of notonety in his ait, neithei his stylo 1101 his subjects 


illustiated vittoiy Hence the central saloon— the 
saloon of hououi — bustles with flashing bayonets, is 
sluouded with the " sulphur ous canopy” of aitillciy, 
and familial lses the spectator, more especially the 
Gallic youth, with the soul-s tilling carnage of the 
battle-field On the torn spacious sides of the 
saloon, such scenes are displayed, Soltenuo being m 
the ascendant. Besides this, they bieak upon the 
sight m eveiyothei qunitei of the exhibition Mon- 
sieuL Yvon this year, as last, is comnumdei-m-chief 
m these gieat strategies He gives us the biggest 
of the Solfenno battles, with the Empeioi placed in 


will hem a close sciutiny The one is, lot the most 
paifc, a finished effeminacy, the othei, but loo often, 
a culpable lasciviousness Such was Ins *lloi Can- 
dida, 5 such is his f Alcibiades/ and still more Ins 
( Phiynd 1 The evil vein whu.li so notonously and 
lamentably peimeales French novel literature, is 
heie fully and execi ably exemplified and emulated 
The f Rcmbiandt engaged m Etching, 1 also by Ad 
Gerome, is in a dilfeient vein, and pioves that he 
might, with success, dedicate himself to bettci things 
To those who have paid attention to the produc- 
tions of the French pencil, m times gone by, it 


the central spot of interest, sunounded by a nume- will seem maivellous how much it has advanced m 


ions staff — the fanulle mihiaue — and directing that 
attack of the Voltigems of his Guaid, which piovcd 
disasti ous to the Austi lans We should not say that 
m pictonal vigoui, in truthful tone of colour, this 
magnum opus was equal to either of Monsicui Yvon’s 
Malakoff vvoihs There arc two incidents connected 
with it calculated to excite a smile In the fust place, 
it has immediately contiguous to it another Solte- 
nno, with also a foreground group of " The Emperoi 
and his Staff; 1 hut if you seek to identify any in- 
dividuals of the one cncle with those of the otliei, 
you find yoiuself seriously at fault They are a 
totally difiuent set of peisons , even his Majesty is 
not the same man It would have been bettei 
had the second battle been disposed of elsewhere, 
there was ample 100m foi it away fiom such vicinage 


the better way of illustrating mtenor scenes of 
familiar life, with piquancy of design, and sweetness 
as well as foice of colour Weie it consistent with 
your space in this exacting month, I could cite 
you a cohort of names, to which this exhibition is 
indebted for light good things of the kind, over 
which the lovers of Ail would fondly lingei Many 
of them will, m all probability, become he 1 cat ter 
familiar to British eyea, — that too m the British 
market of vet tu ,- — and then speak eloquently of then 
own merits 

In landscape, and landscape with cattle, much of 
the same remarks may be advanced in inspect to 
this exhibition. Two of the strongest suppoi teis of 
that class of woiks aie not here on this occasion, 
viz Tioyon and Rosa Bonheur, nevertheless, ilieir 


The second cneumslanee alluded to is this, that absence is not seyeiely felt, so many emulatois 


almost all the generals and lessei aides-de-camp 
aiound the Emperor, in Monsieur YvoiTs pictiue, 
have a most extiaoi dmary, striking family likeness 
in coloui, feature, and expiessiou This is the mom 
remarkable as each particular gallant individual is 
porUayed with that precision which could alone 
have been arnved at m express sittings Tlieie may 


have they — fresh and original m feeling — who have 
assiduously wooed nature m her most alti active 
moods. 

Amongst the few aitisU who have distinguished 
themselves by the singular merit of then contribu- 
tions to this collection, a w r Old must he given to one 
who is, probably, matchless m Europe, Blaise Des- 


ire something unique in this, hat it can beaieely be gaffe, whose imitations of artistic ornaments m 
thought to haimomse with that homely, yet important metal and precious stones aie so ti lie in tint, and so 


character called veiity. Posterity will surely be 
bewildered m Versailles aneut this histone memento. 

Portraiture con fri bates liberally to this collection, 
hut, it must be added, that, contrary to the esta- 
blished custom on your side of the water, it is neither 
garish nor grossly obtrusive. It reveals, however, 
no hand of striking supenoiity — nothing to shake 
the throne of a Titian or a *Xawrence AYinfcei- 
lralter hns only sent one work, hut that is studiously 
remarkable It is a head, 01 head and bust of the 
Empress, painted on a white ground, and with 
dupery, as fai as drapeiy appears, also of that 


exquisite in presenting an alto-)ehevd , that they 
seem mole like reflections in a muroi, than the work 
of palette and pencil Never was profound imitation 
more exquisitely illustiated than in these works 
Artists from eveiy quarter of Europe have sent in 
then tubufe to this exhibition, and, as few would 
take the trouble of such a pi oceedmg, who had not 
reason to have a good opinion of then merits, so 
these foreign woiks are, for the most part, consider- 
ably above the commonplace m their attractions 
In* the galleries overlooking the central garden, 
tlieie is, as usual, a lull lange of engravings, lrtho- 


neutral tint. The view is taken from the hack, and graphs, small works of sculpture, and drawings foi 
the head 19 turned in pi elite, Tire execution of this, future works. Amongst the latter, I was glad to 
no doubt labour of loyal love, is supremely delicate find a continuation of the ‘ Poe me de Tame liumame/ 


and masterly, but along the facial Imo there seems j 
a want to relief This woik stands apart, is 
drapened lound with ciimson velvet, and is a pecu- 
liar object of aitistic scrutiny, as well as of obser- 
vation to her majesty’s lieges The two Flandmis, 

J Hippolile and J. Paul, appear on these walls in 


by Janmot, the opening illustrations of winch ap- 
peared m the Great Exhibition of 1855, and excited 
much admit ation by their depth of original feeling 
In concluding this mere sketch of a display of 
Art, to which justice could only he done by critiques 
too prolonged for your arrangements, I can but 


then characteristic daguerreotype concealment of lepcat, that while ambitious woiks of m different in- 
touch, even m life-size poi traits. Madame Browne, tent arc scarce in it, it abounds m stealing good 
on the contiary, sustains all the acquired honour of woiks of a less pretentious class, well worthy a visit 
her masculine and artistic pencil Bffiul, so vigorous to Pans for inspection 




in subjects illustrative of negro slavery, and also as To give your readers practical evidence of the 
a humomist, takes here a new part, and gives a advance of exhibition in these saloons^ smee they 
clover portiait of the Emperoi of Brazil, The were first dedicated to that purpose, I offer them 
names of Pichat, BaudrydacquaniL and Wiune must this simple Statistical table. In lithographs and 
also be noted amongst the portrait masters of this architectural drawings there has been a slight decline* 

eAWtim. Those of ’ (teel and Belly rant a special — — 1 Uag TSiBSS 

mark, the Former for the portrait of a lady, m Yws Pamtmg tnr e. | an*. $«*■»> 1 1 

which singular grace and expression are conveyed — — *■, ^ — *— 

with a pencil of great delicacy, tho latter for a 1857 £,7B> T46 t <’ 97 84 f 

female head, ift which vigorous, spirited touch, ptfrrtyr 3359 3,04$ 4,71 lhfi f l W\ llg. 4 , 

of tint, and a very* Mirant harmonic result are 1 i s ij> AW > , 1 

strikingly conspicuous. ’ 1 

In the great general field of fanciful creations in Amongst tho architectural designs 1$ rfbVijotect 
Art, to which we may give the somewhat vague that those from Bit gland, of Mr. IL Kendal, Jtim, 
designation of gem% a Imo should ho resowed in winch Tudor and, Elizabethan styles '■am so 
for that admirable poet Hamon, the leader of the - , stejkingly illustrated* have ‘received J an fcgaqhtaMe 
Pompeian school Bis coutnbutifnw to the collet place; tec i\ 'attract 1 cOnsiderahlo Attention. 1 They 
tiau equal anything he had prOviously'doue, mhis cyqjf eerl 4 mlV mA kmguIaA FrenOh cbuttepUbus. , 
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Michd, for whom it was painted These woiks 
PICTURE SALES. weie included m the fiiat day’s sale, which leahzed 

upwards ol £7000 

In the catalogue of the second day’s sale ap- 

JBriORE piocccdnig to lecoid the most mipoitant pcaied —‘A Cool Reticat, a small oval pieluie, 
wle of modem pictuies which has taken place this ^presenting a female in a landscape, by W E 
\eai, we must huefly notice the dispeiaion, on the Fiost, A 11 A , 110 gs (Walsh) } Ihc meeting of 
18th of A pill, hy Mi Nisbct, ol Glasgow, oi the Pepya and IN ell Gwynne m the Giecu-ioora/ A I< 
collection formed by the late Mi A Giaham, of that Egg, PA, 210 gs (Lewis) , * Chess Playeis/ J^ 


JBrioiiE piocccdnig to lecoid the most impoitant 
i,,tle of modem pictuies which has taken place this 


city It contained immcious examples ot the woiks 
both of Jliitisli and foieign modern pamteis, and 


Claik, 112 gs (Tayloi) , ‘The Lion ui Love/ 
engraved, S Solomon, 1(10 gs (Gi ives) , * Remains 


not a few by the old masteis nothing, howeici, of 0 f the Temple of Mai s, Home/ and ‘ Remains of 
a \eiy high chaiacter, or of a laige size, was the Temple ol Mineiva, Rome/ a pan by D 
included in the catalogue The most notable weie Roberts, R \ , 235 gs (Walsh and Tovloi) , ‘ Lesr 

- — * Where the nibbling sheep do stiaj/ a landscape and Coidelia/ I) Matlise, 11 A , 120 gs ( L’ayloi) , 
by W Lmnell, 27B g 3 , * Lolly Vaidcn and Miss ‘The llivei Tecs, Rokeby, Yoikshuc/ T Cies- 

Harewood/ W P Frith, 11A, 215 gs , ‘The wlc k, RA, the hgnres by S Solomon, 110 gs 

Sun dev School/ R MJmies, 155 gs , ‘ Rosalind, ( \ gU cw) , ‘ Spanish Bouucanos crossing the Pvicn- 
Celia, and Orlando/ J Faed, 125 gs , ‘The Sjnuig nees/ Rosa Bonheur, — tins hue picture, which has 

Wood/ W Lmnell, 253 us , ‘ The Pish, Flesh, and been cngiaved, was put up at the puce ot 1250 

Fowl Mai kets/ P Yan Sdiendel, a modem Dutch guineas aftei a spuitcd contest between JMi 
painter, 122 gs , ‘ Snake Channels/ Willcs Mad* Pennell and othei bidders, it was knocked down to 
dox, 125 gs , ‘Landscape, with cattle and sheep/ the foimer at the sum of 1900 gs, ‘The Raft/ 
T, S Coopei, A R A , £183 , * Glossing the Deseit/ F Dauby, AHA, ongmally puichased fiorn the 
J F Herring, 120 gs , ‘A Shipwicck/ James painter by Sn T Lawience, and engiaved, 220 gs 
Danby, 101 gs , ‘ Laliah Rookh and hei Peisian (Ronght) , ‘Venice/ W Wild, 150 gs (Leggatt) , 
Slave,’ Frank Wyburd, 130 gs , ‘ Home Treasuies/ 'Alice Lisle/ E M Waid, R A, a finished sketch 
II, Schlcsmger, 150 gs foi the laige pictme, 175 gs (Go\), ‘ Friendship 

The intention of Mi Gambia t, to dispose of Ins Endangeied/ F Stone, A li A, engiaved, 120 gs 
large and valuable collection of pictuies, took us, as I 4 A Rnmmn'fl Dav.’ J C Ilook. RA. 

x\ e believe it did most othei a w ho have to do with 
Art matters, quite by surprise, and must have been 
a sudden determination , at least, no public an- 
nouncement of the sale was made until within a tew 
days of its occurrence, at the moms of Messrs 
Chnstie, Manson, and "Woods, on the 3rd and 4th 
of last month As might haie beau expected, from 
ihc magnitude of the collection, — upwards ot three 
bundled woiks, — and its celebrity, as containing 
numerous excellent pictures, by the most dis- 
tinguished pain te is ot the English and Fiench 
schools, a large assembly of amateurs weie present 


(Crofts), 4 A Summers Day/ J C Ilook, RA, 
200 qs (Leggatt), ‘Vessels on the Dutch Coast/ 
E W Cooke, A R A , 221 gs (Rought) , * A Scene 
in Brittany/ F Goodali, A R A , 230 gs (Agnew) , 
e Diogenes at Athens/ J Leon Gdiome, 200 gs 
(Pellett) , ‘The Orange Girl/ W P Filth, 11 A, 
121 gs (Pennell) , ‘ The Disconsolate/ T Cou- 
ture, 100 gs (Pettit), ‘The Lock/ the pictiuc by 
Constable, so well known from the engiavmg, 
220 gs (Leathern) , ‘ Homes taken to Water/ 
Rosa Boulieui, engiaved, 200 gs (Taylor) , ‘Apple 
Blossoms/ J E Millais, A 11 A , — this is the picluic 
exhibited at the Academy m 1850, then in an 


at its dispersion As m the case of Mr Flatou’s unfinished state, it was said, it was aftei wards 


^ale, and in others winch have taken place dm mg 
the present season, we do not find that Mi Gam- 
bait’s pictures reached high puces, except, perhaps, 
ui Hn a oi foui instances we will venture to assert 
that, two or three yeais ago, a veiy considerable 
advance on the figures we ai e about to quote would 
have been realized Wbetliei the fall arises from 
the depressed state of tho political aud commercial 


completed for Mi Gambeit, and many of tho figures 
repainted . it was sold on this occasion foi 460 gs 
(Crottb) ‘A Carnival Scene in Venice/ and * Walei 
Camel 8 listening to an Improvisation/ a pan by 
C Louis Muilei, 200 gs (Vokms and Agnew) , 
‘The Daily Farm/ C. Troyon, 200 gs (Leggatt), 
‘Charles II, Nell Gwynne, aud Evelyn/ E M, 
Waid, RA, 100 gs. (Leatham), ‘Pilgrims amving 


world, both at home and abioad, oi from purchasers m sight of Jerusalem/ a large picture by T Flcic, 
taking a more rational view than they have lately }05 gs (Taylor) The amount realized by the two 
done of the monetary value of woiks of Alt, we do days’ sale was £1 7,750, a sum, we ventuic to 
not now caie to mquhe, perhaps both causes have afiiim, far below that which the collection cost its 
had a depreciating influence the fact, however, is late ownei. 

beyond dispute, as the following recoid saves to » - 

show Air Ganab&rt, we hem, is about to direct 

his attention moie than he has hitlieito done to the ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES, 
publication of engravings of a high class. ___ 

A very laige number of the paintings arc of small ^ , ,, , . , , 

cabinet me , they were soli for sums varying from PA1 « s r; rile mama for collecting P^tares has boon 

J o„ T »io^ r „,bu lr .p«Jh r; i, :ri?ssaa*ss?ifsfc^ 

will not allow us to specify them ill detail. 01 j n this collection many of the woika weio only first 
those which exceeded the latter amount were.— lc j eaa ru bbed in on tho canvas with coloui, about 


1 Fein-Gatherers returning from the Fields, 1 a beau- or eight small paintings finished, and the lest 
tiful water-colour drawing by Tophfttn, 151 gs m vauous states of advancement. Decamps un- 
(Ginrnly)} ‘Children blowing bubbles/ E. Pi Me, doubtedly possessed great power as a coloui ist, and 
327 gs. (Cunliffe) , ‘ Cattle on the Sua-shoie/ C. originality of conception , but his method of 
Ttoyon, 130 m (Bari) ; * Cottage Interior/ ,T, working was my prejudicial to the exhibition of 
Ph.lin TtA 10ft M nLn <'l’h. W „w n n f pictures in an incomplete state We annex the 
A 1 ?’| K A , gs (fjail), J.1 a sleep titles and puces of come of the principal works 
Aigyll, tho finished sketch foi tho large piotui a in offered fo / aa i e _< TUo Good Samaritan/ £944, 


the Houses of Parliament, E M. Waid, It A , 
$57 gs. (McConnell) , ‘Past and Present/ A L 


‘Job and lus Friends/ £724, ‘Saul puisiung 
David/ £288, a small repetition of the lattei, 


Egg, R.A., a seiies of three small pictures sold £164, ‘Christ and tho Sainantan Woman/ £140, 


separately, 181 g9 (Agnew and Earl) $ ‘The 
Fencing Scene in Lo Bom geois Geniilhomme, 3 C 


‘Christ and the Centurion’ (a very unfinished 
sketch), £140, ‘Christ Ejected/ £280 (a mere 


unfinished 


‘The manuscript of Robinson Ciusoe refused by the 
bookseller/ E. M Ward, RA, 110 gs. (Agnew)} 
‘The Sftei ificQ of Noah after the Deluge, 1 D. 


subject, £136 , ‘ Cuiavan xy tho Desort/ £116 , 
‘Lot escaping from Sodom/ £200; ‘Scene m the 
Holy Land/ £198, ‘Polyphemus/ £624 ‘The 


wttvjiunu wi ivwuii imw Xxvvj XiUiiq, iuAt/o , ’ jraiypuemuB, juue 

Maclisc 11. A , 205 gs, (Hardy), — -we believe the Shepherd and the Sea,’ £144, ‘Tuikish School/ 
artist leceiyed from the fust purchaser of this £376, ‘ A Tuikish, Butcher/ £476, ‘ Gaza/ £104, 


fine gallery picture the sum of 000 guineas; ‘St, 4 A n Aim ehian Jew/ £280; ‘Iho Consultation/ 
Agnes’ Uve/W. Holman Hunt, 300 gs. (Bari), f- 40 ! ‘ i , ruffl0 1 ;C380 1 > During the 

•The GladWor mtroaneec 1 to %*£*'** ,W o g 5, ^ 

1ms/ J. leon 6i&ome, 300 gs. (ToUeU). ‘Mare £2 80, ‘I Sand-pit/ <Tinaoe in Italy/ 

and Bool rn a landseape/ liosa Bonkmr, £4S0 jggxa, 'SoriTbeaob, Trdpoit/ £118. Tka thiity- 
(MeCpimeilJ^iiiis beautiful cabinet piolyrc was seven pictures and sketches in oils realized nearly 
puichased by Air, Gambarfc from the Baron de £8,680; the drawings brought about £1,600, 


TIIE AllT-UNION OE LONDON 

0^ the last day of Apul, the annual meeting of the 
subsci ibeia lo the Art-Hmon was held in the Adelphi 
Theatie, toi the puipose of healing the leport of the 
council, and seeing the drawing of the pn/es It 
was un dei stood that the chui would be taken by 
Loid Afonteagle, but, in his absence. Mi T 11 
Hope piesided The chan man having made the 
usual motion, All Godwin lead the lepoit, m 
which it was stated that the subsmptions ot the 
ycai amounted to £10,882, a sum falling below that 
of past yeais, but many emsts had depiessed the 
intei ests of Aik Allusion was made to the 
piacticc of selection by the pu/e-holdeis them- 
selves, as piomoti\c oi Ait edi nation, the gieat 
piu pose toi which the Ait-umon hed been esta- 
blished The fluhsciibcis of the cmicnt ycai hid 
icteived the engiavmg of Tuinei’a ‘Italy/ aud 
each subscubei ioi the ensuing yeai will be entitled 
to an impieaaion of an engiavirig bv Sharpe, of 
the ‘Raising of the Maypole/ painted by F 
Goodali, A R A One bundled guineas had been 
offered for the heat senes of designs, in outline, fiorn 
the “ Idylls of the King, “ in answti to w r hiek toi tv- 
tin ce sets had been sent in They weio last season 
exhibited at Suffolk Sheet, and the set adjudged to 
be the best, and to which, consequently, the pie- 
inium was awaided, was by All Pnolo, of Edm- 
huigh. These diawmgs will be engiaved m outline, 
and futuie subsenbers will be entitled to copies ot 
the senes Two othei piemntras, of 70 guineas and 
j 30 guineas, weie ofl’eied for the best aud second- 
best statuettes, to be executed undci ceitam con- 
ditions Tbe piemium of 30 guineas was adjudged 
to a gioup — ‘Alfred m the camp of the Danes’ — 
b) Air Thomas Duckett , but, although eleven 
statuettes were sent m, none weie consideied of 
sufficient rnent to icceive the highei premium In 
compliance with the desue, earnestly expressed, that 
subscubeis may bo enabled to possess the In on /es 
and statuettes produced bj the Society, the council 
has ananged that a subsci ibei of two guineas may 
obtain, instead ol tbe prints to which he would be 
entitled, a small iron tazza, for three guineas, tlnee 
chances, and the laige non tazza, or the Clytio, for 
foui guineas, the Paimu statuette of ‘ Innocence/ 
the ‘Dancing Gul/ or the ‘Naicissus/ with foui 
chances, and, foi largei subscriptions, woiks of 
gi eat ei value, with always a numbei of chances 
equal lo that of the guineas subscribed The 
statuette of * Caiactacus/ by Mr Foley, R A , has 
been repiodueed m bron/e by Messrs Ellington, 
and a ceitam numbei of these will be distiibutcd as 
pii 7 es The geneial statement of leceipts aud dia- 
bm seine uts is us follows — Subscuptions, £10,882, 
set apait foi the purchase of pictures, bronzes, &c , 
£5,540, costofengiavmg J X2 > 101 14j Id , pnntmg, 
advcitising, commiSision, exhibition, &c, with 2} 
pei cent, £3,240 9 s, 5 d The lescrve fund now 
amounts to £I0,02G, and foi the purchase of puzes 
the sum of £5,540 has been set apart, and thus ap- 
poitioned • — of £10 each, 84 , of £15, 28 , of £20, 
26; 1G of £30, 7 of £40, 4 of £60, 5 of £75, 3 ot 
£100, 2 of £150, 1 ot £200, and 20 bumzes of the 
c Caiactacus/ 80 silvei medals of lYilkie, 10 ohiomo- 
lithographs, 250 porcelain busts of the ‘ Apollo/ 
104 sets of photogiaphs fiorn. subjects m Rome, and 
210 volumes of 12 photogiaphs, making, m all, 
880 pnzes In ordei to secuie a moie equitable 
dietnbution of the poicelain busts and photogiaphs, 
certain changes m the method of allotment had been 
determined on the picture prizes, bionzes, medals, 
and chromo-lithographs would he drawn from the 
wheel, as heietofore; a number would then be 
drawn from the wheel, and every seventeenth name 
in the list, reckoning backwards and foi wai ds from 
that number, would be entitled to one of the mmo) 
prizes, m order as the names stand, with the proviso 
that, if any name, so designated, should have aheady 
gamed a prize, the prize would pass to the name 
next succeeding. 

■\Vhcn the leport had been read, its adoption was 
moved by the chairman, seconded by Mi. Filey, and 
unanimously accepted 

The proceedings terminated with the usual vote 
of thanks to the chairman. 
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THE HUDSON, 

FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA 

BY BLNSON J BOSSING 

TUIt, II LOSIKAIIONS FROM Dll\WI\aS BA TIIF AUTHOR 


Part XVII 

^iBnin llFj ^ an Coitlandt mansion, of which a sketch appealed 
'fJmm S®mKP W 10 0Ul 1S clustciecl with histone associa- 

I lon<3 "as the summei home of the mastei, whose 

f W town 1 csidenoe was a stately one foi the colonial tune* 

lit ft draBBi (' There, at eailv, as wlII as at latei, penods, the wealthy 

® and the high boin of the land fiequeutly assembled a? 

l/fcp guests Eiom its bioad piazza the famous Whitfield 

TAp. pieathed to a huge audience upon the lawn Theie, m I77d, 

|iw ‘ Go\ ernoi Tryon, and Paining, his secietaiy, came on a mission of 
J'A\ bnbeiy to Gencial Van Coitlnudt, an ho had espoused the cause of 
Wn the colonists They ofiued hun lands and titles foi his allegiance 
am clonn » tmt weie lefused Undei that loof the ulusti 10119 

'Washington was a ficquent guest when the auny nvhs iu that vicinity , 
and the parloui was once honouied by the pie&cnce of the immoital 
Piankliii Theie may be seen many mementoes ot the past the horns ot a 
stag killed on the mauoi, when deei inn wild theie , the buttons fiom theyagei 
co it worn by one of the captois of Andie, a box made of the wood of the 
fflffdmvoiti, the ship m winch Cook navigated the globe, &c 

On the morning of the 2nd, accompanied by Mis Van Coitlandt, I rode 
to the village of Gioton, a mile distaul, to visit one ot twin sistuis, who weic 
ninety veins old in August, 1860 On oui way we tinned into the ccmeleiy 
of the Vau Coitlandt family, upon a beautiful point of land, commanding au 
extensive view of the Hudson souMiwaid A little west of the ccmeleiy, at 


J fiom which maybe obtained the most extensive and m lei eating views in all 
j that legion Pi am no point on the Hudson ran be seen, at a glance, such a 
I clustei ot histone localities, as from this eminence Iltie 'Washington was 
| encamped m 1782, and mule this pinnacle his chief obseivatoiv At one 
: sweep ot the vision may be seen the loftv ranges ot the Highlands, and the 
Pish KiLl Mountains, with all the lntcncmiig couutiy adjacent to Peek’s Kill, 
Verphmek’s anil Slonj Points, the theatres ot impoitani militan events during 
! the war for independence , Haver straw, where Arnold and Audio had then 
j conference, Teller’s Point, oh which the Vulhue lay, and from which she 
leccived a cannonading that diove heL down the river, King’s Pet 13 % wheie 
I Audio ciossed the Hudson, the place of Pine’s Budge on the Croton, where 
i he was suspected, Tuuytown, where he was eaptuied, and the long whaif of 
Pieimont, ncai Tappan, wheie lie was executed AH of these, with the 
villages on the eastern shmc of tie Hudson, tiom Ciugei’s to Voik Island, may 
, be seen from this lull Beloie it lies liavei sti aw Bay, the widest expanse ot 
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the neck of land which connects Cioton Point with the mam, stood the olfd 
tort or castle of KUc?t*a*wan, said to have been one ot the most ancient Indian 
foi ti esses south of the Highlands It was built by the Sachem Cioton, when 
he assembled Ins parties for hunting or wai. In a beautiful nook, a little east 
ot the site of the foil, on the boideis of Haunted Hollow, is the ICitcba^min 
but Ymg*gi*Qiind Around tins locality hovers the memoiy of many a weird 
story of the early times, when the superstitious people believed that they often 
saw, in the groves and glens there, the toims of the departed red men. They 
called them the Walking Sachems ot Tellers Point 

We visited one of the twin sisters at Croton, Mis. JVIinam Williams Ilci 
memory of long past eveuls seemed veiy farthlul, hut the nun d of hei sister 
has almost perished With age They have both lived in that \ minify since 
their birth, having married and settled there in early life Mis, Williams has 
a perfect recollection, of Washington, whoa he was quarteiod with the ai my near 
Verplanck’s Point On one occasion, she said, he dismounted hi front of hex 
father’s house, and asked tor some food As he cnteied, the twm$ were stand- 
ing near the door Placing his hands upon then heada, he said, "Yon are as 
alike as two eggs May you have long life,” lie entered with her father, and 
they peeped curiously in at the dooi. A mm sal of food and a cup of cold 
water was placed upon the table, when Washington stepped foi ward, laid Ins ' 
hand upon the board, closed his eyes, and levorently asked a blessing, their , 
father having, meanwhile, raised his hat fiom his head “ And heie,” said 
Mrs Williams, point mm to a small oval table near hei, ct i$ the very table at 
which that good man asked a Messing/* 

Pxom the little village of Croton, ox Gollabaig Landing, I rode to the dwelling 
of a ft lend (James Codroft, Esq ), abonfc two miles noithward, passulg on the way 
the old house of Teller (now Muddle), where the incident just related occurred 
Accompanied by Mr Coitlandt nnd Ins neighbour, J. W, Ahost, Esq., I climbed 
to the summit of Prickly Peai Hill,* almost five hundred feet above the rivm, 

* Tins is so called fiom Hie fa 6 t that a specie? of cactus, called Prickly Po&i, grows J 
thuie abundantly, f , ! , 1 




the Hudson, with all its historic and legendary associations, which limited 
space foibid 3 us to poi ti ay Here the fiesh and salt walei usually contend 
most equally foi the mastery, and heie the poi poise,* a 9 eca-w r atci lish, is often 
seen in laige numbeis, Bpoi ting in the summei sun, Ileie, m the spring, vast 
11 umbei 8 of shad hie caught w r hile on then way to spawning places in tiesh* 
watei coves, and here, at alt seasons, most delicious fish may be taken in gicat 
abundance All things consideiecl, this is one of the most mteiesting points 
for a summei ie 3 idence to be found on the Hudson 

The highways, on land and water, fiom the Cioton to the Spuyten Duyvit 
Cieck, at the head of York^ Island, pass tlnough exceedingly beautiful and 
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picturesque scenery, made classical to the American mind because of most 
interesting historical associations On the weal ,mde of the Hudson, seen by 

* Pdrpofse Communis, genus Phocma^ supposed, to! be the Tursfo of Pliny* It U 
fiom fciu 1 to eight ieet in length, nemly <of a black colour above, and whitish benpatlu 
They am found m all ©m not thorn seas and bays Thpy swmT m shoals ami pursue 
Olhei hshes Up ba>s and rivers, with the avidity of hcmmK aitor* 1 femme hr fine tyeathet 
they leap, voll, and tumble, In great glee, oipedAliy in late sprite time, 'J hey yield a 
very due oilf , , , r »# - , - (i 
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the fiavellei on road, railway, or uvei, is a hold momitaiu shoic, having a few 
cultivated slopes and pleasant villages as fai down as tlie louei cilretnity oi 
Tappan Bay Thcie me presented, foi about twenty imles, peipciidnular walla 
ot ioek, with bases in bultiess luim, called the trades, and rising seven al 
bundled feet above the nvci On the east the vo\ngei secs a beautilul, high, 
undulating count] y, well uiltnatrd, and spnnkled with villages and hamlets 
The dnve fiom Sing Sing to King’s Biulge at Spu\Lcn Duyvd Cheek, along 
the old post load, is atlinctue at all seasons of the vent, but moie especially 












woiker, and the satisfaction ot his constituency was ceitificd by their retaining 
him as then rcpi csentative, by i e-clection, twelve out of eighteen consecutive 
Acais lie assisted in flaming; the pi esent constitution of the State of New 
Yoik, in 1810, and since then has declined invitations to public scivkc Sing 
Sing owes much to lus cnteipuse and public spmt, and he is smceiely honouied 
and bf loved in the community wheie he lesuies 

Pleasant lesidenccs— some cmbowcied, othcis standing out in the blight 
sunlight nuu gloves and woods — delight the eje moie and rnoie as we appioach 
the huge village of Tuny town, twenty- seven links fiom New Yoik OI these 
the most conspicuous between the little hamlet of Scaiboiongh, below Sing 
Sing and Tany town, is that of Mr Aspinwall, a wealthy Nevv Yoik mei chant 
Neai it is the residence of Geneial Webb, the veteian editoi and propnetoi of 
the Nevv Yoik Coin in and lhiqvnn, well known, peisonallv and by leputa- 
tion, in both hemvapheies as a gentleman of raie abilities as a journalist 

Approaching Tauy town, we obseive upon the lett of the highway an already 
populous ccmetei v, covenng the mown and slopes of a gentle lull Neai its 
| base is an ancient chuich, anil a little beyond it Hows a deal stieam of vvatei 
winch the Indiana called Po ran te-co , signifying a “inn between two hills ** 
It makes its way in a swift cm lent horn the back coimtiy, between a handled 
hills, picsentmg a thousand scenes of smgulai beauty in its com sc The Dutch 
named it ft! ape no ft Haven A id, oi Sleepy Haven (heck, and the valley in the 
vicinity of the old chinch, thiough which it flowed, Shtvcngft Hoi, oi Sleepy 
Hollow, the scene of Washington living's famons legend ot tint name 
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in spimgand eaily summer, when the tiees aiein leaf, because of tlie evei varying 
aspects of the landscape Fine mansions and villa lesidences are seen oil eveiv 
side, where, only a few >eai« ago, good taste was continually olhnded by 
uncouth farmhouses, built foi utihtv only, without a single thought of haimony 
oi beauty Now all is changed, aud the eve is as continually pleased 

One of the iinest of the oldei country scats in this region is the mansion of 
General Aai on Waid, ovcilookmg the village of Sing Sing, and commanding 
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The little old chnveh is a curiosity It was built, says an inscription upon a 
small marble tablet on its front, by “Fiederie Philips ami Catharine Van Cop- 
land, his wife, in 1099,” and is believed to be the oldest chuich edifice existing 
in the State of New York It is built of buck and stone, the founer imported 
from Holland for the purpose Ovei its little spite still turns the flag. shaped 
vane of non, in which is cut the mouogtam of its founder (VP m combination, 
his name being spelt in Dutch, Vediyek Flypsen) , aud in tlie little tower hangs 
the ancient bell, bearing the louniption in. Latin, “If God be foi us, who can 
be against us, 1685 M The pulpit and communion table were also imported 
from Holland The former was long since destroyed by the iconoclastic hand of 
“ improvement ° 

At this quiet old church is the opening of Sleepy Hollow, upon the shores of 
the Hudson, and near it is a lustic bridge that mosses the Po-can (e-eo, a 
little below the one made famons m Irving’s legend by an amusing incident,* 
In this vicinity, according to the legend, Ichabod Crane, a Connecticut school- 
master, msti acted ** tough, wrongheaded, broad skirted, Dutch mchma 1 * in 
the rudiments of learning* lie was also the smging-mastei of the neighbour- 
hood. . Not far off lived old Baltus Van Tassel, a well-to-do burner, whose 
house was called Wolferfs lloosf Tie had a blooming and only daughter 
named Katrma, and Ichabod was her tutor m psalmody, tiffining hei voice to 


* lt Over a de&p, black part of the stream, not far from the dhyteh," says Mr. Xrvtng, 
in his “Legend of Sleepy Hallow,” “was formerly thrown a wooden bridge? theioiwi 
that led to it, and the bridge* it&fclf, wore thltffcly shaded by ovfn hanging trees, which 
Cast a gloom about It even, fit the daytime, but occasioned a fearful dwkntai at night.” 
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mingle sweetiv with those of the choir which he led at Sabbath-day woiship in 
the Sleepy Hollow Chmch Hhabod “ had a soft and foolish heail tow aid the 
ae\ ” Jle fell in love with lvatima ITe tuund a aval m his suit in stain ait, 
bony Biom Yun Burnt, commonly known as Biom Bones Jealousies aiose, 
and the Dutchman lesolved to dnvethe Yankee schoolruastei fiom the countiy 

Stiange stones of ghosts in Sleepy Hollow weie believed by all, and by none 
moie implicitly than Ichabod The clnct goblin stcu Iheie was that of a 
Hessian tioopei, whose head had been earned away by a cannon ball This 
spectie was known all ovei the countiy as “The Headless Iloiseinan of Sleepy 
Hollow ” 

Ichabod was invited to a social evening pnily at the house of Van Tassel ITe 
went with alaenty, and bon owed a lean liaise called Gunpoudei foi thejonmej 
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Biom Bones was also theic When the company bioke up, Ichabod lingered to 
have a few uoids with Kahlua He then bestrode Gunpowdei, and stalled foi 
home "When w ltlun half a mile of the old chiu oh, a hoi se and 1 ider, huge, black, 
and mysteiious, suddenly appealed bv his side The ndei was headlesb, and to 
the honoi of the pedagogue it was discovered that he earned Ins head in Ins 
hand, on the pommel of his saddle Ichabod was half dead with feai He urged 
Gunpowdei foi ward to escape the demon, but in vain The headless hoiseman 
followed The walls of the old chuieh appeared in the dim starlight of the mid- 
night hour The log bridge, m the deep shadows of the hees, was neai “If 
I can but leach that budge/’ thought Ichubod, “ I shall be safe,” Just then, he 
heard the black steed panting and blowing close behind him , he even fancied 
that he fell his hot bieath Anothei convulsive kick in the ribs and old Guu- 
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powder sprang upon the bridge , he thundered over the resounding planks , he 
gained the opposite side, and now Ichabod cast a look behind to see if his 
pursuer would vanish, according to rule, in a flash of fire and brimstone Jpt 
then he saw the goblin rising in his stirrups, and m the vmy act of hurling 
his head at him. Ichabod endeavoured to dodge the hoinble piissufi, but too' 
late, it encountered his cranium with a terrible crash, he was tumbled, head- 
long into the dust, and Gunpowder, the black steed, and the goblin ttdei, passed ( 
like a whirlwind; A shattered pumpkin “was fdnnd m the road the next day , 
hud Brom Boofitf AQ,t long afterwards led Katrina Yan Tassel to the altar as hit 


bride Ichabod was never lieai d of afterwmds The people always believed he 
had been spuited aw a> by the Headless Iloiseman of Sleepy Hollow, who, on 
that occasion, some knowing ones supposed to have been a being no moic ghostly 
than Biom Bones hnnseU 

Let us climb ovei this stile bv the coinei of the old chmch, into the yaid 
wheie so many of the pilgnms ot eailli he sleeping Iieie aie mossy stones 
with halt obliterated epitaphs, mailing the graves of many rally settleis, among 
whom is one, upon whose monumental slab it is iccorded, that lie lived unLil he 
was “one bundled and thiee jears old/’ and had one bundled and twenty-four 
clnldien and giandchddren at the time ot his death! Let us pass on up this 
rianow winding path, and cioss the almost invisible boundaiy between the old. 
“ grave-) ai d ” and the new “ cemetery ** lleic, welL up towards the summit of 
the hill neai the “lei eiving vault,” upon a beautiful sunny slope, is an enclosuie 
made of non bais and privet hedge, with open gate, inviting cntiunic There 
in line stand seveul slabs of white maible, only two feet m height, at the head 
of as many oblong hillocks, covcied with luif and budding spimg flmveia 
Upon one of these, uear the centie, we lead — 

WASHINGTON, 

SON OP 
Win TAM AND 
SAR All S IRUNG, 

DWD 

NOV 2S, 1 4 59, 

A&ru *16 v k ins 1 mo 
AND 25 DAIS 

This is the giavc of the immortal Geoffiey Ciayou I* Upon it he wieaths of 
withered flowers, killed by Hosts, and bulled bv duffs of lately depaiied snow 
those will not long ic mam, foi all summei long fiesh and fiagi ant ones aie 
laid upon that honomed grove by fan hands that plurk them fiom many a 



neighbouring garden. Here, at all times, the&e sweet tributes of affection may 
be seen, when the trees are m leaf, 

This lovely buiial spot, fiom which may be seen Sleepy Hollow, the ancient 
church, the sparkling watms of the Po-can-te-t'o, spreading out into a little, 
lake above the pictuiesque old dam at the null of Castle Phihpae, Sleepy ' 
Hollow Haven, Tappan Bay and all its beautiful buriouudmgs, was chosen 
long ago by the illustrious authoi of the “ Sketch-Book,” as lna final resting- 
place, Torty years ago, in Bu rmngham, three thousand miles away from the 
spot wheie his remains now repose, and long before he even dreamed of „ 
convening Wolfeit’s Boost into Sunnyside, he wrote thus concerning Sleepy- 
Hollow, in bis introduction to the legend * 1 

“ Not far from this village [Tarry town], pelhaps about two miles, there \h a 
little valley, or rather a lap of land, among high hills, which U one of the 
quietest places in the whole woild. A small brook glides through it, with jtisl 
muimui enough to lull one to repose and the occasional whistle of a quail, or 
tapping of a woodpecker, is almost the only sound that ev&r breaks in upon the 
utufoim tianquillity , . . If ever I should wish for a retreat* whither I might 

steal from the world and its disti actions, atfd dream quietly away the remnant 
of a troubled life, I know of none mote promising than this little valley , 

When, a dozen years ago, the Tarry town Cemetery was laid out, Hr. Irving 
chose the plot of ground where his remains now lie for his family burial-place 
A few years later, when the contents of the grave and vaults in the burial- » 
ground* of the Buck Church, m New York, were remove#,', those of his family 


* In the Episcopal Church at Tan y town, in Wcji fc, Irving was a qotonmtawfc 
formally years, a small maible tablet has been placed by the vestry, with Un appro- 
pdato inscription to 1 1 is mommy. 
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weie taken to this spot and mtened A gentleman who accompanied me to 
the grave, superintended the removal All living hod aborted the remaps 
to be so disposed as to allow himself to lie by the side of his mother 1 And 
when the banal was peifuimed, the good old man stood thoughtfully foi awhile, 
leaning against a Lee, and looking into his mothei’s grave, as it was slowly 
filled with the eaith Then covenng his face with his hands he wept tenderly 
According to his desne he now tests by the side of his mothei, and at Ins own 
left hand is reseivcd a space foi his only surviving brother, Geneial Dbcnezei 
living, who lesides at Sunny side 

We have obseivcd that the Po can le ro 9 flowing through Sleepy Hollow, 
spieads out into a pietty little lake above an ancient and pietuiesque dair, near 
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the almost as ancient church This little lake extends back almost to the 
bridge in the dark wend glen, and furnishes motive power to a very ancient 
mill that stands close by Ptnhpsc Castle, as the mote ancient manor -house of 
the family was called The fust loid of an extensive domain in this vicinity, 
pvu chased fioni the Sachem Gohanus, m 1080, and which was confirmed by 
loyal patent the same year, \va3 a descendant of the ancient Viscounts Pelyps, 
of Bohemia, who took an active part m favom of John Huss, and Jerome of 
Plague Here, at the mouth of the Po-caii'te-co, he erected a strong stone 
house, with poit and loop holes foi cannon and musketry, and also a mill, 
about the year 18S3, Because of its heayy ordnance, it was called Castle 
Phihpse. At that time the extensive marsh and meadow land between it and 
the present l ail wav was a fine hay, and quite large vessels boie freight to and 
from the null Here, and al the lowei manor-house at Yonkers, the lords of 
Phihpse’s Manor lived m a sort of feudal state for almost a century, enjoying 
exclusive social and pohticai privileges. The proprietor m possession when 
the war for independence bioke out, espoused the cause of the crown, Ilia 
estates were confiscated, and a relative of the family, Gerardus Beekman, 
became the purchaser of the castle and many bioad acres adjoining it. In that 
family it remained until the spring of 1 SGO (about thiee quarters of a century), 
when Mr. Storm, the present proprietor, purchased it Beckman made a largo 
addition to the castle In oitr little picture it is seen as it appeared in. the 
tone of the Philipses 

Upon an eminence eftstward of Phihpse Castle and the ancient church, whose 
base is washed by the Po can-be-co, is Irving ,Paik, a domain of about one 
hundred acies, laid out by Charles II Lyon, Lbq,for the purpose of villa sites, 
which should have all the advantages of highly ornamented grounds, pleasant 
neighbourhood, relhemeut, and extensive and varied views of a beautiful 
country, at a moderate expense. From this hill, and its river slopes, compie- 
hensive views may be had of some of the most charming sceneiy of the Iow f cl 
Hudson. From its summit, overlooking Sleepy Hollow, the eye commands a 
sweep of the Hudson from New YoiL to the Highlands, a distance of fifty 
miles, and views in five or six counties in the states of New York and New 
Jersey. Fiom the veranda of one of the cottages m the park, most charming 
glimpses may be obtained of portions of the village of Tarry town,f near, with 


f * Tim remains of Mr Irving’s old Scotch mine were, at Ids icqucst, bunefl in the 
same grave with Ins mother OF this, falthtui woman Mr. living once saul,-^ I remem- 
ber GoneianVashiogton poiiectly Them was somq occasion when he appeared m a 
i ptiUio procession , my nurse, a good old Scotch w oftwn, w as very anxious for me to see 
f him, and hold the up in her ai ms as ho rode past This, however, did not satisfy her j 
: sotha nexUlay, when vial king with me in Bimulv ay, she espied Inns in a shop , ,she served 
my haruh and cUrtmg in, exclaimed in her bland Scotch, — ( Please your excellency, here's 
a bairn that 1 ? called aftei ye V General Washington then turned ids benevolent face full 
upbn me, smiled, laid bis hand upon my head, and gave me his blossmg, which,*’ added' 
3Vp * ft ving, “ I have reason fo believe has-attended me through life I v\ as but five years 
old ytf J can feet that hand upon my head cyen now.*" Mr Irving's last and greatest 
: literary work pas an elaborate hie at Washington, in five octavo volumes } 

J f The natives called this place A hp-conc^ai Place of Elms, that tree having b6eu 
abundant thera in early times, and «UII flaim&hBS The Dutch cubed it Tenven Dorp, 1 
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its wharf and railway station , and of the Palisades below Pieimont, the village 
of Ptei mont and its pier jutting into the Hudson a mile fiom the shoie, the 
village of Rockland (ioimeily Sweden’s Lauding), and the intervening river 
with its numerous walei ciaft Out little piclmc of that 3cetie gives some idea 
of the delights ot a residence within living Paik, aflonltd by broad views of 
natme m its lovely aspects, aud the teeming commeice ot a gieat nvei 
Besides these attractions there aic pleasant views of the Po can-le-co, as it 
dashes tlnough Sleepy Hollow m swift rapids and sparkling cascades, from 
vauous iioitions of the park And all of these, with the pleasant loads and 
paths, belong to the owncis of dwellings within the paik The piopuetoi ot 
an acre of ground and ln& family may take then moimng walk or evening dnvc 
through miles of vuned seeneiy, without goiug into the public load, and with 
the agieeable consciousness ot being on then own piermses 

Soon alter leaving the Pu can tc co> on the wav tow aids Tanytown, a hue 
monument of white Westchestei maible, about twenty-five feet in height, is 
seen on the side ot the highway, and the in a i gin of a little stieam called 
Andie’s Biook It is surrounded by an non railing, and upon a tablet next 
to the road is the following inscription, which explains the object of the 
monument , — 

“On tins spot, the 22nd dnv of September, 17S0, the spy, Major John 
. Audit, Adjutant geneial of the British aimy, was eaptuied by John Paulding, 
j David Williams and Isaac Van Wait, all natives of this County Ihstoiy 
, has told the rest 

\ "The people of Westchestei County have elected tins Monument, as well 
to commemorate a gieat event ns to testify then high estimation of that 
mteguty and patriotism which, rejecting every temptation, r earned the United 
States fiom most imminent pent, by baMing the aits of a Spy and the plots of 
a Traitor Dedicated October 7, Ih33 ” " 

M Ilistoiy has told the rest,” says the inscription upon the monument , let 
us see wliat lnstoiy says 

We have already observed the progress of Arnold’s treason, fiom its incep- 
tion to his conference with Andie at the house of Joshua Ilett Smith There 
we left them, Andre being m possession of sundry valuable papers, levealmg 
the condition of the post to he surrendered, and a pass lie remained alone 
with 1ns troubled thoughts all day The Vnllme , as we have seen, had diopped 
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down the nvei, out of sight, in consequence of a oannouade from a small piece 
of ordnance upon the extiemity of Teller’s Point, sent there for the puipose by 
Colonel Henry Livingston, who was m command at Verplanek’s Point, a few 
miles above. 


oi Wheat Town, because that cereal grew luxuriantly upon the Giaeuburgh hills and 
valleys around As usual, the English retained a part ot the Dutch name, and called it 
Terue Town, fiom which b denved the modem pronunciation, Tarry town. In the 
legend of “sleepy Hollow, ” Mi living says,— “The name was given, wo are told, in 
iormei days by tho good housewives of the adjacent country, from the inveteiftto 
piopensity of 1 heir husbands to lingei about the village taverns on market-days *’ bo 
they called it Tan ytown. 

* The land on which this monument stands was given for tho pm pose, by William 
Taylor, a coloured man, who lives in a neat oottage' close by, surrounded by ornamented 
grounds, through which flows Andres Brock lion TIeniy J. Kaymoml, editor of the 
Mai YorJ' Daily Times t aildiessed the multitude on the occasion of the dedication 
Monuments ot wlulo maible have been erected to the memory of two of tho captor? of 
Andr€, over their respective i omains, That to Paulding is in the burial-ground of 
St. Pater’s Church i near Peck's Kill. It was erected by the corporation ot the city 
of Now York, an “a meraoiml sacred to public okaiiiud^. 1 * William Paulding, then 
mayor of Ko w York, ndchessed tho assemblocl oltUens on thobcdaslon of its dedication, 
November S&, 1827. 1 The monument to the memory of Van Wart is ovm his i ampins ia 
tho Grcenbmgh Proshyteitan Church, noar the lovely Napmaa river, a few miles from 
Tairytowm JtWas dedicated on tho 11th oF June, 1829, when tho assembled citizens 
were Audi eased by Geneial Aaron XYaid, of Sing Sing. 1 Th6 monument was erected by 
the cH^onv cf VTMchester' County. Tho remains of Williams’ are at ElvingatonviUe, 
Schohaim Gqunty^ no monument lias yqt bc^mercctcd ovst thorn. 
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ART IN IRELAND AND THE 
PROVINCES 


Dublin — The annual meeting of the pubsmbeis 
to the Art-Union of Dublin, foi the distubution of 
pn/os, took pi ice on Ma\ 1st, m the lecture-iooni 
of the Dublin Rojal SocuetN The SeuoUiy, Mi 
M Angelo ILues lead tho ippoit The numbei 
of the subscribe is — this is a “shining** Ait-Umou 
Soueti — wai 20,040, about 1,300 below those of the 
last \eai — a deeiease attributable, in a gloat mea- 
sure, to the foinntion of othei simiUi institutions, 
and the compaiativcly depiessed state of rmnraei- 
cial affuis The amount substnbed was 4)1,302, of 
which about -£900 weie set apait foi tho puiclnse 
of pi 170S, and tho bahnee, exclusive of a leseive 
fund of £38 8s 8f7, was expended in earning out 
the objet ts of the society The highest sums appi o- 
pnated for pictures, were one of £100, one of £GG, 
one of £40, and one of £30 , the othei s i tinged horn 
£3 to £25 A numbei of chromo-lithogiaphie punts 
weie also distubuted as puzes, with the view of 
meeting an objection, made on a found occasion by 
many of the subscribers, to the paucity of puzes 
allotted to mem beta, 

Taunton — The annual examination, by Mi Gf 
It W>ld, one of the Government In8pettma, of the 
diawmgs by the pupils of the Taunton School of 
Ait was made in tho month of Apul Tho school 
has been now five yems m operation, fot tho whole 
of that time, or, at least, a gieat portion of it, wc 
believe, undei the management of Mi Gunn The 
number of pupils conneited with it is about 550, 
but, m consequence of the inspector’s visit being 
cotiftideiahly earlier than was expected, some of the 
students 1) ad not then diawmgs leadv foi competi- 
tive examination, still them was so satisfactory an 
exhibition that Mi Wjld awarded twenty -two 
medals, and seveial of the woiks leceived “honoui- 
uble mention ” Niue of the whole numbei offWed 
fm examination were selected for the annual Na- 
tional Competition in London 

Nuitingiiam — I t is intended to eiect a neuv 
building foi the school ot Ait in. this town, and 
Mi Simpson, an aichitect, had prepared plans 
which, so fai as we can ascertain, had received the 
approval of the committee ot the school. In older, 
however, to procure the pecuniary tud from the 
Department of Science and Ait— without which, it 
seems, the school could not be built, and which had 
been promised to the extent of 25 per cent on the 
coat — it was necessary to submit the plans to the 
heads of the Department m London Mi Ited- 
giavo, It A , and Captain Fowkes, objected to them, 
ehuffiv on the ground of insufficient light m the 
principal room Some i oitespomlenco then took 
plate between these gentlemen and the architect, 
the lattei altered his plans m act oi dance, as he 
eonsideied, with the suggestions thrown out, hut 
they wore still disappioved of The committee, 
finding it impossible to proceed with Mi Simpson’s 
dehigiiB, invited him to compete with othei aielu- 
tacts, selected by ballot, he was also oftmed com- 
pensation, but declining to accede to either pioposi- 
Uon, the committee subsequently invited four of 
tbe town architects, selected by ballot, to compete , 
the designs of one of these have been approved ot 
both by the committee and the Government Depaif 
ment The plans now only await the sanction of 
the Nottingham Town Council to be carried out. 
The elevation of the successful design is m the 
same style as the “Minton’' School at Stoke, and 
the Clifton School. 

JBhigh'JQn — T he looms now being constructed ; 
and arranged in the lioj al Pavilion ns a picture- j 
galleiy foi the Brighton Soeietj of AHs, will shortly j 
bo leady for the leception of the works to bo exhi- 
bited there d tiling the ensuing season Hubei to, 
the want of pioper accommodation and n good light 
has pioved a barrier to the support which others 
wise would have been afforded to this institution 
by many of our most eminent artists The new 
gallery, spacious and in every way suitable for its 
purpose, will leave them without any excuse for 
absence, and we do tiupt to so? in the autumn such 
a gathering of Alt as will be ei editable to our 
school, and will compensate,, the Brighton Society 
tor lie exertions to promote the object they, have m 
view. The resident population of tbe town i caches 
nearly 100,000, and it is computed that quite as 
huge a number of persons visit this fashionable 
watering- place annually, these facts justify the 
committee of the institution m asking the eo-opeia- 
tion of those mtists wbo.se woiks aie most sought 
after end appmnated. The gallery will be opened 
on the 20th of August 

W'jftoxKTBft .— * Ihc Romm city of Tfricomim — 
The excavations at 'Wroxeter, which have been 
suspended during the winter, aie about to be re- 
signed with increased activity, Mr Botfield, M,P r 


who has so libeiallj contributed to the excavation 
lurid duung the last thiee yearn, offris a third 
subsoil ption of fifty guineas, conditionally that fiftj 
othei aubscnp turns, of not less than a guinea each, 
can bo obtained A cnnsidemble amount has 
alieady been promised toward making up this com- 
plement, but as, with the piesent intentions of the 
committee, it will be quite inadequate 1o meet the 
expenses of then operations duung the season, it la 
hoped that a much hngei bum will be contubuted 
The uch collection of lelics, including loins, 
bion/os, potteiy, teuelatoil paveinentB, &c , winch 
have been deposited m the Shrewsbury Museum, 
attests the intei eat of the situ undei exploiatiou 
It is intended that the operations of the pusent 
season shall include the examination of the site of 
the Itoman cemetery, in addition to tho remains 
adjacent to “ the old wall ,” bup until furthei funds 
aio obtained, tlie excavations must ot necessity be 
on a limited scale, it is hoped, therefoie, that the 
aiehaiological public will again, come foi w aid to 
supply the means of continuing an investig ition 
vvlmli has lntheito been attended with bo much 
lesult, and is likely to add largely to our acquaint- 
ance with the history and airhteology ot tho count! y j 
at the close of the Roman occupation Subscnp- 
tions aie leceived by Di Humy Johnson, of Shrews- 
bury, the hon secietaiv to the committee 
BitADrouD — The annual award of puzes to the 
pupils of tho School of Ait in this town took place 
Inst month, Mi Ru*km officiating as distubutoi 
Upwards of two hundred pupils aie at present at- 
tending the chiSbes 


ART COPYRIGHT 

On the motion foi reading a second time the Copy- 
light (works of Ait) Bill, Mi Walter, the member 
foi Beikshue, spoke thu3 — “ lie appielieuded that 
few hon. membeis had lead the venous clauses of 
the bill, and vet the measuie was one which, if 
passed in its piescut slate, would senously affect 
all pei sons tJnouqkout the count) y who mu/ Id, at 
any lime , become pm chase) s of modem picUhes 
It would be piusumptuous on ins pait to cnticize 
the construction of a bill endoiscd with such 
weighty and influential names as those winch ap- 
pealed on the back of the present measuie, hut, 
at tho same time, he thought, he was not mcoirect 
in stating that the provisions of the bill weie not 
altogether consistent with its title The Loid 
Chancellor lecently stated that the object of the 
bill was to piotect; aitists against puatea and nn- 
poslois, If that were all which tho bill proposed 
to effect, he should be the last man to offer any 
objection to it, but if hon membeis would look at 
the thud clause, they would see that the protection 
which tho bill pioposed to afford to artists was not 
against puatea and impo&tois only, but also against 
evoy pe? son who happened to be a pm chasm of 
pictuies The third clause piovided that ‘the 
author of every picture, woik of sculptuie, and en- 
graving, which shall he made, or foi the first time 
disposed of, after tho commencement of this uet, 
and his assigns, shall have the boIq and exclusive 
light of copying, xepioducmg, and multiplying such 
work, and the design thereof, by any means, of any 
size, and for any purpose, for the term of the 
catena! life ot such author, and Unity years after 
his death * Unless he lead that clause mconectly, 
the effect of it would be that any person who pur- 
chased a picture after the passing of the act, oi t as 
the sixth clause stated, who might have purchased 
a picture ten yeais before the passing of the act, 
Would be deprived of the power of permitting any 
friend to copy it, or of having it engiaved himself. 
lie was pei suaded that my few persons would hie 
lo purchase WQihs of Ait with any such conditions 
attached to them, The House had seen many a 
curious tenant-light bill, hut it appeared to him 
that to allow an aitiat, after he had sold, a picture, 
lo retain a copyright m it, and theieby to depnve 
the real owner ol those rights which the artist 
originally enjoyed, was about as unreasonable a 
proposition as had over been submitted to parlia- 
ment, Though a gieat lover of the Fine Arts, hie 
taste lay in the dh action of ancient pictuies rather, 
than in that of modem pictures, and therefore he 
had no peisonaL objection to the bill, but n? hej 
ftEItt) A PUUCHA.5BB. Ol? MODflttN HGTURES, NO- 


THING COULD INDUCE HIM TO BUY ONE WITH 
SUCH CONDITIONS All ACHED TO IT ” 

All Walter has thus said all we desue to say on 
the subject of the lumous pi oposal made to the 
lugislatuie — luinous to the Ait, it piofesscs lo pro- 
mote, aud the aitists it assumes to foster ami 
piotect 

We have frequently given cuuency to a like 
opinion, and it is needless to say we lejoice to had 
the good sense and pi actual knowledge of several 
intelligent membeis ot parliament so emphatically 
sustaining the views we have considered it out duty 
to put toith, indeed it could not well be othei- 
wise If evci the nphoiibtn, “Save me from my 
friends 1 ** was capable ol stumg ami obvious 
application, it is m this case, ioi nevei was theic 
advocacy so peiilous, leading to insults so utterly 
destnutive ot a cause intended to be served 

Mr Walter was not the only member who took 
this lational view of the contemplated act Mr 
Lavaid piotested against the second leading, be- 
lieving that “ no yt'fiih>)M,i would hie to pm chase 
a woi l of Ait saddled with such condition s’* 
Other membeis expi eased similar sentiments, and it 
wasananged that the dangeious clause should ho 
considered in committee The day appointed fo» 
the debate has passed without the discussion, and 
we vvnte m ignorance ot the ultimate issue 

Tn any ease, however, we repeat the assertion we 
have frequently made, that the passing of such a 
measuie will be the ruin of Bntish Ait, that few 
aitists will find purchasers of then pictures, and 
that the monies ot the wealthy \\ ill be directed mto 
| othei channels The woiks of some artists, indeed, 
will be as eaguly sought after as ever, they may 
dictate any teims they pledse, even to the positions 
their works aie to occupy, the colour of the papa 
of the loom, and the sue and character of the frame , 
but the vast majority of aitists will find their calling 
at an end, it this evil bill becomes law To an 
Englishman it seems a natuial right “to do what 
ho likes with his own he will ciave no possession 
that is not to become entirely his — even an abject 
of value aod beauty will be distasteful and irksome, 
if he be m any way restricted m its use But the 
evils m this case would be by no means imaginary , 

I if he obtain a picture, it will be at his penl to let a 
copy be made, he cannot tell what may be the 
hazaid he runs, years after it is made, it may be 
pioduced in couit as evidence on which to sustain, 
half a dozen art ions at law against hnn, m fact, 
there aie so many evils that would arise out of the 
passing such au act, that all loveis of Ait will feel 
as Mr Waltei feels— “nothing will induce them to 
buy pictures with such conditions attached lo them ” 

We speak within orn own knowledge, when we 
say that a like opinion is entci tamed by nine out qf 
ten of the wealthy picture buyers of Lancashuc 

“ The utmost rigour of the law** should be un- 
doubtedly enfoi ced against all fraudulent mutations 
of original pictuies we aie not quite &uie whether 
this view should not apply to the aitists themselves, 
who male what they call (< lepheasf* such replicas 
being generally copies by infei un hands, finally 
“touched** upon by the painters who produced the 
original works 

Oui i eaders know that, for many years, we have 
been incessant in our efioit 9 to arrest the pi ogress 
of villauouB coiners of copies or imitations j but the 
evil will be effectually met by the aitiat affixing hi a 
name to his production, and being enabled to punish 
with extreme seventy the person who forges or 
vends the imitation or copy as an original woik. 

We confine our i eraarks, at present, to the third 
clause of the bill, we may have to direct attention 
to clause fourteen, winch provides that no other 
than theengiavei of a plate shall be permitted to 
repau it The effect of this clause would be to 
prevent any engiavmg from being produced j but 
it will be lendeied ml bv the employer qf an en- 
graver obtaining a bond from tbe engraver he de- 
signs to employ that he abrogates all sueh right, 
without which, of a surety, no work would be placed 
m his hands. 

We do not go at ,gi eater length into this subject ; 
it may be needless, for the Sill may be rejected. 
If unhappily it pass. It will he our duty to exhibit 
more dearly the iiiin to which it will inevitably . 
lead, and to date from the evil day on which if 
receives the royal assent, the. decline of Jlritieh Art 
and the downfall of Its professors. 
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TEE SECOND EXHIBITION 
OF DECORATIVE WORKS 

IN THIS 

HALL OF THE PAINTERS 5 COMPANY 

Our leadeis will lemembei that, last yeai, a pioject 
was formed by Mi Sewell, a member of the Comt 
of the Painters’ Company of the city of London, to 
form m the hall of the Company an annual exhi- 
bition of specimens of dccoiative walks, with a view 
to the promotion of the deLOiativc arts, and to the 
elevation and improvement of all classes of aitist- 
workmen connected with those aits Undei Mi 
Sewell’s auspices, and at his peisonal expense, the 
lust of the proposed exhibitions was Held last Year, 
with the most gratifying success It ought to be 
exjn’esely rccoided that Mi Sewell was cordially 
■supported by the other members ot the court of hie 
Company, and that the successful issue ot his plans 
was, in a gieat measuie, due to the judgment, zeal, 
and energy displayed by the Messis Tomlins, father 
and son, the joint clerks of the Company, who 
acted ns honorary secretaries to the exhibition com- 
mittee At the present moment, tho most active 
measiues mo in progress to give a peimanenl, as 
well as a definite, character to the piojccl of Mr 
Sewell The second of the series of exhibitions lias 
beeu fixed to be opened on the fust day ot this 
present month of June, free to all visitois 

In this movement of the Pamtcis* Company we 
seb the promise of tar gicater and more beneficial 
results than could, at the first, have been anticipated, 
even by Mr Sewell and Mi , Tomhus It is a grand 
thing merely to have associated a metropolitan civic 
company with the actual trade, the name ot which 
it beais, in its present working capacity These 
once influential guilds thus have their attention 
directed to a course of action of absolutely incalculable 
importance They may, by these means, become 
the agencies foi nnpaitmg a flesh, and a moie 
hcalthtuhmpulse to the Ait industries of thccountiy, 
and, at the same time, they may contribute, m the 
most powciful maimer, to the prosperity of the 
Metropolis The effect thus pi oduccd, collectively, 
upon any particular trades will be fully shared by 
the artisans and workmen connected with that 
Lade The Company, by its eftoifc to improve its 
own tiftde or manufactme, necessanly impioves the 
men who work in it It seeks out, and distinguishes, 
and docs honoui to the best woikmen It eucou- 
rages aspuants, while it decorates proficients It 
is scarcely necessaiy for us to declare that we 
warmly sympathise with the movement that has 
originated with the Company of Painteis, 01 that 
we shall exeit orn utmost effort to co-operate with 
its supporters. This is exactly such a pioject as 
accords with our own views, and is m hairnony 
with one principal motive that governs orn own 
coiuse of action , and wo are able to accept, as in 
the closest conformity with our own sentimouts, 
not only the project itself, but the view's respecting 
it, which the Painters’ Company have promulgated, 
"Without vainly seeking to compete with tho 
national lustitutions which exist for the encourage- 
ment of the Tine Arte, the Painters 5 Company con- 
ceive they act m full accoi dance with their vocation 
and with the spirit of the age, m endeavouring to 
give an artistic impetus to the more mechanical of 
the decorative aits, and, as far as is practicable, re- 
uniting them with the higher branches of the art 
and mystery of painting ” On such a ground as 
this, the Company may well feel justified m appeal- 
ing for support, and sympathy, and encouragement, 
to all patrons and lovers of Art, to the trade, and to 
the general public. All working painters and deco- 
rators we earnestly advise to send their productions 
to the exhibition , and we ask from every person 
who is either directly or indirectly interested m 
so good u woik as that which originated with Mr, 
Sowell, for prompt and decided eo-opcration, "We 
4 * shall rovert to tins subject when we shall have been 
enabled to give a description of the exhibition of the 
present month Meanwhile, we obscivc that the 
Company ha 1 } secured the aid of the Society of Arts, 
and that it has determined to aat upon onr own 
suggestion of associating with their exhibition a 
school* with lectures and classes, where operatives 
may receive instruction in the various aits of deco- 
ration, 


MINOR TOPICS OP THE MONTH 

The Royal Academy Dinner passed off as 
usual with the 01 dinar y amount of exchanged com- 
pliments, but with nothing to enlighten eithei artists 
01 tho public concerning Art Indeed, the President 
seemed, with his accustomed caution, to avoid as 
much as possible all inference to the subject The 
dinner was, ot eouise, abundant and costly — that is 
all theie need be said, or printed, as lcgardb the 
annual gathering It was a monstrous deal of sack 
io a halfpennyworth of biead 

The N ytional Gallery — Thiee new pictmes 
have been added to this collection A ‘Reposition 
m the Tomb/ by "Rogm Van der "Weyden, painted 
in temppia, appaieutly, on raw linen The heads 
are marvellously fine, and the landscape is moie like 
nature than those of any of llogci’s eon temporaries 
A second is ‘ Christ auirounded by Angels, Saints, and 
Mai tyi$/ by Pi a Giovanni Angelica , a long pictme, 
containing about three bundled mrnmtuie figmes 
The thud is ‘The Baptism of Chust/ by Pieio della 
Prancesca, looking unfinished m paits, but extiemely 
well drawn as to the extiemities for the penod 

The Crystal Palaci* — We learn with equal 
legiet and surpass that tne directors have deter- 
mined not to adopt a pioject foi having populai lec- 
tuies upon the courts and collections ot the Ciystal 
Palace, in connection with then "School of Ait/* &c 
A more unfortunate decision could not have been 
adopted, since by the means that had been pio- 
posed to them, the dnectois might have seemed foi 
the Crystal Palace just that kind of interest with the 
public which it so gieatly needs, and which would 
have ensuied its holding its own next yeat, m the 
lists of competition foi public suppoit, with its for- 
midable nvdl, the Great Exhibition of 1862 
An Exhibition or Water-colour Drawings, 
commencing on the 1st of June, will take place at 
the Rooms of the Society of Aits, Adelphi, m older 
to aid the fund foi sustaining the Female School 
of Art. It will consist of a highly-interesting senes 
of thawings, chronologically ananged, so as to give 
a complete idea of the pi ogress of water-coloui 
painting m England, from its infancy to its present 
state of strength and vigour 

The Bazaaiuii aid of the Femyle School or 
Art will be held in .Tune The existence of the 
school depends on the issue We have, however, 
little or no appiehension as to the result , but aid 
musl be looked for from generous and sympathising 
friends 

The EQursTRiAN Statue op Hardinge —Our 
readers should he reminded that the subscription, 
destined, we tinat, to obtain a lephca of tins gieat 
woik for England, is proceeding — although far too 
slowly, The artists have done then duty, it is foi 
the geneial public to do then a 

The Graphic Society held its last meeting foi 
this season on the 8th of May The collection was 
better than the last, but yet far short oi what 
might be expected. There were drawings and pic- 
tures by Mole, Callow, G Stanfield, Sandys, Ben- 
nett, Wolf, Melby, Wyburd, Lejeune, Muller, Stanley, 
Constable, Roberts, Phillip, and Leslie. 

The "Artists and Amateurs” closed their 
agreeable reunions foi the season on the 9th of last 
month, Though the meetings are always well at- 
tended, the last is generally the most brilliant gather- 
ing, both of company and works of Art, and on 
this occasion these seemed to be more numerous 
than usual. The alter ation this yeal m the lighting 
of the loom, has been, in eveiy way, a manifest 
improvement. 

The Society oe Arts,— -The Conversazione at 
the rooms in the Adelphi, on the 4th May, was well 
attended,* the chief atti action of the evening being 
a series of transparent photographs, cniaiged by the 
■ oxy-hydrogen light. It will, however, no doubt, be 
surpassed m interest by that which is to take place 
on Saturday, the 1st June, at South Kensington. 

Mr. 33. AL Ward’s two pictures, ‘The Last 
Sleep of Argyle/ and * The Last Scene m the Life 
of Montrose/ are now at No. 5, Waterloo Place 
Both of these pictures have been frescoed In the 
corridors ' of the Houses of Parliament, but, from 
the extr'omely defective light, cannot he seen there $ 
they are, however, well shown hi Waterloo Place. 
The former may be considered Ward’s greatest 
work , it contains few figures, but they are circum* 


stanced so as to give to the passage its most solemn 
effect The incident is fiom Macaulay , according 
to the text — "The door of the cell was softly 
opened, and theie lay Aigyle on his bed, sleeping m 
his irons tho placid sleep of infancy The con- 
science of the lcnegadc smote him He turned 
away sick at heart, xan out of the castle, and took 
icfugo m the dwelling of a lady of his family hiud 
by” The moment chosen m ‘The Last Scene in 
the Life of Monti ose/ is that just befoie his death, 
when the executioner ties lound lua neck Bi 
Wishait’s nairative of his exploits, and his own 
manifesto Even if the subject of thi3 pictme weie 
unknown, the aitist has taken especial eaicfhat, to 
a little inquny, the political signification of the 
narrative shall unfold itself We sec on the scaf- 
fold a gentleman diessed with tho utmost caie m 
the cavahei costume, and near him, as assisting at 
the execution, poisons in the gaib ot the puritans 
and uniform of the parliamentary soldiery, this at 
once points to the time, and opens up the history 
of the troubles of the seventeenth teutui y Both 
of the«e woiks have been fully desciibed by us 

M Winterhalter’s life-sized portraits of the 
Queen and the Prince Consort are at the Fiench 
Galleiy these, we believe, me the only laige lull- 
lengths that hci Majesty and the Prince have sal 
for during the last ten yeais The Queen weais 
the state lobes in which she opens parliament She 
is seated, having her left hand on the speech, which 
is laid near, and appears about to use to lead it 
On her head is the tiara, and on a table at her left 
is the impel lal mown The poitiait is veiy like 
the Queen, and the aitist is unusually successful m 
dealing with the drapenes, in suppressing points 
unmanageable in composition, but yet indicating 
their presence The Pnnce appears m the uniform 
of the idle bngade, of which he is colonel He 
stands with the left side, but the face full, towaids 
the spcctatoi, and, as a likeness, the bead is the 
best that has ever been painted of his Royal High- 
ness. Mi Phillip’s picture of the mamage of tho 
Pun cess Royal, which was iccently exhibited m the 
Royal Academy, is also m this room, where we 
thmk it looks bnghtei than it did jn the Aeadmiy 

The late John Cross — With a view to assist 
the fund that is being laiscd by subscription foi 
the purchase of one of Mi Cross’s unsold pictmes 
foi the benefit of his widow and cluldicn, by tho 
peimmsiou of the Society of Aits, foui of his huge 
works, with sketches and ofcliei items, aie to he 
seen m then great room m the Adelphi One of 
them is the picture belonging to the nation, ‘The 
Clemency of Cmui do Lion/ which, it m ly be re- 
membeied, won foi its author the fiist puzo at the 
Westminster exhibition of 1847 We aie glad of 
an opportunity of again seeing this admn able pic- 
tme, it is huug high, for the sake of obtaining a 
sufficient light, but it confirms all the best im- 
pressions it made on its fust exhibition. Anothei 
large composition is the e Muidei of Tlionma-ri 
Becket/ painted in 1852 , it was m the Royal 
Academy m that or the following yeai ‘ The 
Burial of the Piinees (sons of Edwaid IV.) in the 
Tower, 1485,’ painted 1850, appeared also in the 
Royal Academy ‘The Coionation of William the 
Conqueror/ painted m 1858, presents William 
grasping the mown which he thought was about 
to be tom fiom him by an insurrection of the 
people, A small copy of * Lucy Pieston’s Petition’ 
is unfinished Theie are also aundiy chalk studies 
and sketches for the Coetir de Lion pictme, and for 
the same work a portion of ring mail made for this 
picture by the artist himself, m a manner worthy 
of the best period of the fifteenth eenimy, and too 
good foi the time of liiehaid Subscriptions are 
received by E B Stephens, Esq , bon secretary 
to the fund committee, 27, Upper Belgrave Place, 
Pimlico, S W 

Crystal Palace "Entertainments/* — "To 
this complexion must we come at last ** It is true 
that a curious search might find the gieat Alexander 
stopping a bung-hole , but notwithstanding all the 
warnings we obtfun from history, we were not pre- 
pared for so low a descent as we find advertised m 
the Times newspaper — separably advertised*^ where 
we aie told that at the Crystal Palace Will be exhi- 
bited, m the centre transept, after the concert, tf a 
Chinese, mnncLmr’e red ailk umbrella 1 ** 

The South Kensington Museum: has received 
sCrne important additions from the collections of 
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Signoi Campana at Romo, and the bale of the famed 
Soltykoff museum at Puns , they are not yet ex- 
hibited, but are among the most excellent examples 
known of medireval ait, including the veiy eaily 
oandltstwk, m the Byzantiue taste, which was made 
foi Gloucestu Catliedial Among the exhibited 
novelties we may paitionlaily note the delicate 
sculptmes, in marble, executed by Agostmo Rush, of 
Milan, in the eaily pint of the sixteenth centuiy, for 
a tomb pioposed to be elected to Gaston de Foix, 
who was hilled at Ravenna, m 1512 , appended to 
them is a cunous photograph, fiom a diawmg by 
Busti, showing the design oi the tomb entile and 
the poi lions we have heie m situ Next 111 lra- 
poitance me the two small hguies of SS Petei and 
Paul, attubuted to the cclebiatcd Petei Visschei, of 
Nurembeig, and any pci sou who has seen Ins won- 
deiful shi me of bt Sebald, in that uty, will sanction 
the attubutiou , they possess the entire cliaiactei of 
his vioihs, and though small aie asgiand as colossi 
Tlieieaie someothei examples of Gciman sculptme, 
good in then wav, as specimens of schools of Ait, the 
most recent works being a set of chessmen, piesented 
by Pnnce Albeit, they aie in tena-cotta, designed 
m the costume and taste of the fifteenth centuiy 
they have not the punty of Flaxinan’s famous set, 
hut they exhibit gieat aitistic ability Among the 
loans to the Museum may be noticed a yciy vaned 
and beautiful senes of lvoiy caivings, the piopcity 
of R Goff, Esq , a senes of enamels, the pi opeity of 
Sn Pi anus Scott , some ciuious glass, homE Black, 
Esq , and seveial ougmal desigus, by Flaxman aud 
Stothaid, lent by H Vaughan Mujoi E Ij Green, 
who we piesumc nas picsent at the sack of the 
summ ci -palace at Pekin, has sent for exhibition a 
senes of Chinese silk-woihs, lemaikablc for the 
beauty of then colout, and elaboration of then detail 
The Artists’ Benevolent Fund — The amuvci- 
saiy festival of this institution was celehiated at the 
Pi eemasons 3 Tavein, on the lltli of last month The 
chair was occupied, m the absence, thiough indis- 
position, of the pi esident, Loid Ashbiuton, by Mi A 
Beresfoid Hope, one of the vice-presidents, aud a 
hbeial snppoitei of the society We should have 
beeti well pleased to lecogmse among those who sat 
down to table, a much largei numbei of the influen- 
tial members of the piofession than weie pi esent Of 
those whose names me on the roll of the A< ndemy, we 
saw only Messis D Robeits, S Smirke, Foley, Mil- j 
lais, and S Cousins, of the nimieious wealthy pati ous ; 
of Ait not one, so fai ns wc could ascei tain, gave his 
personal countenance to the pioceediugsof the even- 
ing, \fe aie quite at a loss to account for the almost 
general absence on these occasions, not only of the 
gieat pi ofeasional body, but of those who, as palions, 
aie its mam supported Look where you will, when 
a public dinner to piomote the object of any other 
charitable institution is announced, the list of 
stewauls is huge and influential, and the attendance 
numeious It is not so with any one Aifc-coipora- 
fcion, though the annual dmnei at the Royal Academy 
is celebrated by the noblest aud the wealthiest of 
the land, We deeply icgiet that these things are 
so, and we point them to those whom they most 
concern, m order that, if possible, a remedy may be 
applied OI one thing we are certain, if artists will 
not help themselves — and they are too slow m this 
way— otheis will not, and cannot be expected to, 
help them. The " Artists’ Benevolent Fund” dif- 
feis from the ft Artists 1 Annuity Fund/ 1 inasmuch as 
it is a joint stock fund appropriated to the udief of 
members only, and their widows and orphans ; the 
income of the society being augmented by the con- 
tributions ot any who are disposed to aid it Con- 
sidering the numbei of artists now piactising the 
various branches of the profession, itia quite evident 
to those who know anything of the constitution of 
this society, that it is comparatively small. What 
the institution want*, and what it ought to have, is 
a huge i measure of support by then own body, aud 
especially ought the younger men to enrol them- 
selves on its books, m oidei that, should, unhappily, 
circumstances rendei it necessary, they may reap the 
benefits arising fiom membership. To the nume- 
ious artists living in “various parts of the conntiy 
we would particularly point out the objects of this 
u Benevolent Fund ” 

( This late Mr, YV J Ropeh, — The recent decease 
of this gentleman, after a long and painful illness, 
should not pass unnoticed m our columns. Occu- 
pying for several years the position oC assistant 


secietary to the Ai lists’ Genual Benevolent Insti- 
tution, he commended himstU most significantly, 
not only to the rnembus ot this society, but to all 
who knew him and claimed his services Diligent 
m lus attention to the mimesis of the institution, 
kind and coiuteous to all, and especially to tliosi 
whose distress hi ought them into peisonnl com- 
munication with him, he gained the esteem ot cvoiy 
one, and has left a laigc ciiele of fiiends and ac- 
quaintances to mom u his loss 

1 utan’s ‘ La Belt v Donna ’ — Though it is not 
oiu usual pinctice to leply to anonymous coi- 
rospondence, the question asked ns by a aubscnhei , 
who wishes to know the meaning of the letteis 
that appeal on the canvas of the famous poitniit 
by Titian, eugiaved on page 102, m the Apnl 
numbei, and which, piobably, many othei of oui 
leadeis may desue to have explained, induces us to 
deviate fiom oui oi ill nary comse The wutu of 
the article which the engiaving accompanies bus 
lievei heaid those letteis satisfactorily explained , 
but, as it was not nuusual with the old pamteis to 
dedicate then woiks to some individual, oi to place 
on the canvas some motto oi significant cxpiession, 

| it is not impiobable that Titian may have intended 
them for the initials of the following sentence — 
Tizmno alia motto belli e e nohile donna a com- 
pliment to the lady \vk 03 e poitiait it is, whoevei 
she may be 

The SeuLnons, Wills Broth i us — W l gladly 
avail ouiselvesoi anoppoilumty to toirecl an uioi, 
to which oui attention has been drawn, that ap- 
pealed m the last number of the A> t- Journal, where 
it was stated, moui remaiks on the statue of * Tem- 
pciance/ by these artists, that they vme not 
"sculplois by piofession” The observation was 
not made with any mtention ot deiogatmg fiom the 
ment of these gentlemen, but lathct with the object 
of enhancing it, by showing what could be done by 
inen who, as we thought, had not leceived astnctly 
aitistic education, and who did not piaetise the 
ait ns a piofession Iiowevei, we heai that Messis 
Wills passed thiough the schools ot the Royal 
Academy, and subsequently studied m the at elans 
of Baily, Mai shall, aud otheis, — sculptois whose 
genius and know ledge could not prove otherwise 
than beneficial to those who worked undei, oi with 
them Messis Wills have exhibited, at the Aca- 
demy, seveial small works, which entitle them to 
the lank they claim to hold 

The Interior or the Houses of Parlia- 
ment is the subject of a senes of twelve stereo- 
scopic views, just published by Ml F Jones, of 
Oxfoid Sheet, The nch deviations and delicate 
architectuiai work of this noble edifice aie well 
hi ought out m these photoginphs , we would espe- 
cially notice — ‘ St Stephen's Ilall, 1 * General View 
of the Tin one m the House of Louis/ f The Statue 
of the Queen/ with its accompanying figiuea m the 
Prince's Chamber, ‘Uppei Cloisteis, House of Com- 
mons/ and the 1 Canopy of the Throne 1 

The Cryst\l Palace Schools — Di, Diessei’s 
couise of botanical lectures, which commenced last 
mouth, will be continued eveiy Tiuusday during 
the piosent, and a pait of tlie month of July We 
believe the committee of these schools are making 
arrangements with various gentlemen for the de- 
livery of lectures during the same period, on othei 
subjects connected with the couise of instruction 
adopted 

M Cordter’s Scui/p cures — The mtei eating 
collection of ethnological sculptures, by M Coidier, 
of Palis, recently exhibited at the French Galleiy, 
Pall Mall, was sold last month at the looms of 
Messrs Foster, the auctioneer. The principal 
"lots” weie — ‘The Nine Muses/ repiesented by 
young females of Missolonghi, a beautiful bas relief 
in Parian maible, purchased by Mr Blondell for 
14& gs i a pair of ‘Negroes of the Soudan/ male 
and female, life-size busts, the heads in bron/e, 
silvered, the draperies of Algerine onyx, sold to 
Mr Walkei for 200 gs* , and a * Roman Venus/ a 
fine colossal figure, considered the sculptor’s chef* 
d’&ume ,— it wab bought by Mr. Cholmoudeley, lor 
the sum of 400 gs Upwards of 2,000 gs, were 
realized by the entire collection, which numbered 
sixty-five wqiks, 

The Picture of c New York/ which was pre 
seated to the Pimce of Wales on the departure of 
His Keyed Highness fiom the United Slates, by 
about fifty American gentlemen who purchased the 


| woih foi that expiess puipose, has been added, within 
\ the last few days, to the loyal pietiues that aie ex- 
| Minted by Mi Gambait at the Fiench Galleiy m 
Pall A fall This veiy admnuble pic tine, the c ml» 

| pi Men t which the Pnnce ot Wales accepted in 
Amcnca, is the pioduction of Mi G L Brown, an 
Ameucan aihst ot distinguished lepntalion, both fit 
Rome (wheie he has long studied) and in las own 
conntiy Tl is of considcuible si/e, and it gives a 
most giaplim and sinking lepicseniation of tlie 
capital of the United Mates (as we still piolci to en- 
title the Fedet il Union of Amonea), as seen horn 
acum the euibiaclanc of the Hudson, with all the 
adjoining sea and laud view This pictuie possesses 
liitnu&ic mu it Anothei laige work by the same 
aitisl is also exhibited m the Fiench Galleiy 
This second pud me, a view of the White Moun- 
tain Range, oi " CTown of New England,” in 
New Ilampshne, is one of the most beautiful and 
impiessive landscapes that we cvei lemembei to 
have seen 

TurFrs at the Roxal Ac ide ah — We legiefc 
to leiun that no leuei than seven pietiues, among 
the injected, weie stolen fiom the Royal Academy , 
the fimnes weie loft, but the paintings absti acted. 
We hope to obtain a list of them, in ordei to 
facilitate detection 

Mr Jerry Baureti, who painted Mias Night- 
ingale tending the sick and bounded at Scutau, 
has, at 191, Piccadilly, a pictiue icpiesentiug ‘Mis 
Fiy leading to the Pusoneis m Newgate 3 Tlie 
pnsoneis aie piesumed to be a selection fiom the 
female inmates of the gaol, many of c\hom. aie 
deeply atlected by the lessons lead to them by this 
benevolent lady By otheis, a leaiwatd gLonp, the 
gm is covcitly cn culated, with every manifestation 
of hardened vice The accmaey ot this pait ot the 
pictiue might be subject to question, weie it not 
| known that at this time (1836) spints weie allowed 
in Newgate to those who could pmehase them 
, Mis Fiy sits at a small table, and immediately 
behind her stands Mi John Joseph Gutney, and 
Mi Samuel Gurney, the late Sii Fov ill Buxton, 
the Bishop of Gloucester, Mrs Coventiy, and others 
The picture is extremely well painted, and fiom the 
pnsoneis the aitist deduces ail element at once 
pictorial and pointedly dcscuptne 

Shaicspere’s Bust, on his tomb at Stiatford- 
on-Avon, has been "iestoied”m coloui , and the 
white paint with which Malone was allowed to dis- 
figure it, covered by a new and varied senes of tints, 
with which conuoisseuts aie likely to be as little 
pleased Ougiually painted m natuial colours, m 
aecoidance with tho taste of the eia of Janies l tJ 
such colours have been again placed over Malone’s, 
as they aie described to have been befoie lus iuohsh 
meddling. But delicacy and taste have not gmded 
the icstoiation, and it has made "the judicious 
gneve” A monument of such supieme mteiest 
shoiihl not be subjected to these chances it 13 a 
glaung instance of how little lelianre can be xfiaccd 
on custodians m England, whether lay oi clerical. 

Rortu vrr of Henry Farnell, Esq, —The lovers 
of the " gentle ciaft” will be glad to lcain llmt Ins 
many fueiuls have subsenbed and obtained, a full- 
length poiti ait of the veteran anglei. The commis- 
sion was given to Mr T M Joy . it is an admirable 
woik and a true likeness — peilmps tlie best pioduc- 
tion of the always careful and skilful artist, who has 
few rivals m the ait of combining the atyle of the 
master with accuracy of details and manipulative 
hmsh Mi Parnell has nobly merited this graceful 
oom pliment almost solely to his energy and huge 
sacrifices, the Thames angler is indebted foi the en- 
joyment he obtains on the noble river, that may be 
said to run fiom a meadow m Gloucestershire into 
all the nations of the woi’id. “ The Thames Prefer- 
yalion Society” not only owes its existence' fo him— 
without his continued thought and 'labour its useful- 
ness would be very limited Th^e aretkcmBimdB to ' 1 
whom tho Thames is a source of intense delight* 
who can rarely visit the nveis of Wales oi til 6 lakes 
of Scotland, but who can revel m a punt, and be well f 
content with tributes which the venerable 1 father 
yields them willingly and in abundance. All such 
will be gratified to know that a gentleman so pamU 
esteemed and respected as Mi Parnell, lias been tbue 
cornplimejifed by "the Brethren of thp Angle/* 

Exhibition, 1802. — The Guarantee Fund now 
exceeds the supi of four hundred thonaaad pbiinds. 
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Tnr English Ca i ihmbal or mrs NiNrTFDxrn 
Giniuhy By A ,T B Bfiu sioitu Hm-r, 
M A , D C L With lllusti ations Published 
by John Murray, London 
This able volume 1ms been developed from a lectiue 
that was deltveied b\ the authoi befoie the Cum- 
bndgp Au'hitevfiuttl Soemfcy it is a book foi the 
time— the pioduition of a man who takes a pro- 
minent practical pint m lhe gtave questions which 
he discusses, and wliu ib dtsuvedly held in high 
esteem and respect, as well by those who dissent 
from his views, as by the friends who coidiadly 
e\ mpatlnse with lam Since the appearance of the 
“ Seven Lamps of Archltectule, ,, we have not read, 
with such ptofouml inteiesfc and admiration, any 
wmk that heats of art lnteeture in its highest mnge 
m association with its becoming uses Mu Hope 
has produced a book that is thoroughly ongmal, 
eminently chaiactei wtie, of commanding interest, 
and of bupieme impoitance Tiuc to Ins diuioh- 
m an ship, and no 1 ob 3 sincere in hia devotion to 
Outbid nit, tluoughoufc his volume Mr Hope deals 
vuth the “ English Cathedial of the Nineteenth 
Century” aa both a building and an institution 
He takes his stand on high ground, and ho main- 
tains Ins position with admuabte tact, as welL as 
with conscious strength Having eleaied the way 
befoie hun by a keen glance, first at the woik of 
the Church among the millions, and then at the 
mchitectuial and ecclesiastical ideas of a cathedral 
in contiast, Mr, Hope boldly claims for cathedral 
churches a distinct in cognition among them gent 
requnemenfs of our day , and he proceeds to discuss 
the choir e of Btyle foi our “nineteenth contuiy” 
onthedials, then plan, genoial oharactei, ariange- 
ments, consiiurtive and decorative featuies, and 
internal decaiation, with then accessoiy buildings 
and piaotical means of usefulness Such a woik. 
when projected m a becoming Bpmt, and pioduced 
with a master^ hand, cannot fail to make its voice 
heard, and ub influence felt It is, indeed, a noble 
testimony to ttue ilnuchraanship in its bioadest 
practical dealing with the community at huge, as 
it triumphantly vindicates the supiemacy of Gothic 
arohiteiUia 

Amongst the most nitei eating poi lions of the 
work, wo feel assuml that all icadeis will give the 
plum of honom to the chap tei which is devoted to 
desctiptions of the now cathedrals that have veiy 
larelv aiisen, and that now aie using, oi about to 
rise, m oui coloiual cities We should rejoice to 
see this part of Mi Hope's volume punted, in a 
populai Xotm, by itself, for the widest possible cn- 
cu ration The same may be said of the summing 
up of the work, which contains the authors earnest 
and eloquent appeal foi the erection of additional 
cathediaJs, as essential to the complete and con- 
sistent development of the Cliuieh of England m 
the England of to-day 

We have placed m juxtaposition Mi Hope’s 
“ Cathedral” with, a work by Mr Buskin, and, 
having done so, wo feel bound to declaio that, in 
matteis eoelebiastioal, the two writers profess to 
hold views that aie widely sundered And yet wo 
behevo that, even m these matters, at, hecot their 
ami and deane are very nearly identical In their 
love and admnation of Gothic art the two wuteis 
agree m principle, though m many points of detail 
they may diverge fiom a common sentiment Such 
differences, however, seive to strengthen the com- 
munity of sentiment; that does exist between them 

Mr Hope’s volume is punted jn that excellent 
large type that always eamca with it its own suie 
welcome, and he has judiciously enlivened his 
pages with such engiauugs as really illustmte the 
text The engravings are all on wood, with the 
exception of a steel plate — St Hunan’s Cathedral, 
erected for the Scottish Episcopal Church, at Perth, 
by Hr. Butterfield, and of a photogl aph — one of 
the very host we have ever seen — of the interior of 
a ohurch of cathedral dignity and rank, that was 
rebuilt fiom the designs of Mi Slatei, m the island 
of St* Kitta, in the West Indies, after the destruc- 
tion of ft former one bv an earthquake, and was 
consecrated m 1859 Many of the woodcuts, we 
mar add, have been hoi rowed from Mr. Eergtisson’s 
“ Handbook of Ai chitecture.” 

Wo recommend Mi Hope’s u Cathedral” to the 
earnest ami thoughtful perusal of all who me deeply 
interested in the well-being 1 of the Chuieh of Eng- 
land, and more especially to all such churchmen as 
have at heaifc the honour of the gt eat style of archi- 
tect uio, the icvival of which is the commanding 
Art-fact of our em. To the opponents of the Gothic 
we may also commend this book, inasmuch as it 
niav tench them not to condemn hastily a sty le 
which can command the devoted advocacy of a 
wnter possessing the ability and the discrimination 
so signally exemplified m My Hope. 


Noits on Art, Bmmn Sculp rons, Sculpiure, 
and othi » Public Monumenis Published 
by E SiANroiiD London 

We know not the authoi of this anon 5 mo us 
pamphlet, but ho is certainly a peison who lias 
attentively studied the conditions under whh.li 
pationage, both public and pnvate, but especially 
the formei, is extended to Ait in Lins countiy— 
conditions 1 tanking so often m the elevation of 
Lite nnwoiihj and the neglect of wlnit is ically ex- 
cellent The absence, in those who assume to be 
ludges m matteis of Art, of all fitness for the duties 
they voluntarily undtutake, or whu h me placed 
upon them, is too obvious to admit of dispute, and 
its leBult is lamentably seen every vvheie — in our 
public works ot Ait, 110 lees than in the private 
galleiy of the amateur And it is not ignoiauce 
only, but dogmatic leasomng in. favom of ceitam 
Att-cieeds, 01 of ocitam artists, which woiks the 
evil complained ot and it is to these matteis, as 
well as to others, that tho wnter of “Notes on Ait” 
directs attention in a few pages of sound sense, and 
oieai, unansweiablo argument Though he touches 
upon Ait geneially, it is to sculptuie chiefly that 
his observations extend , hia object being to advo< ate 
the necessity of legislative intei ference in the mattei 
of our public monuments, by the institution of some 
tribunal or council, piesided over by a “ Minister of 
Ait,” to which council all publm woiks should be 
lefened for approval — the piesent condition ot public 
sculptuie loudly calling foi some suth system of 
restriction and suiveilUnce "We do most earnestly 
recommend this pamphlet to the earnest consider- 
ation of every one who has any feeling foi Ait, or 
desnes eithei dueotly or indirectly to piomote its 
best intei ests could we repi int it entn 0 in oui pages 
we think we should be doing good aei vice to the cause 
we hive at heart Some 10 marks aie appended on 
the attempt being now made to get a duplicate foi 
London of Foley’s noble statue of Laid Hardmge 
We shall find an early Opportunity of saying some- 
thing on this matter the subscriptions tow aids the 
woik come in but slowly , it will be a stigma on the 
Ait-patronage and taste of the public, if the pioject 
is not lealized, and that quickly 


An Account oi the Manners and Customs or 
the Mud pun Egypt tans, wutten in Egypt, 
during the yeais 1833 , ’ 34 , and ’35 By 
Edward William Lanp The Fifth Edition, 
Edited bv the Author’s Nephew, Edward 
S i’anley 1 ? oole Published by John Murray, 
London 

Tins is, in every lespect, an equally valuable and 
beautiful volume It must be field to be the stan- 
daid edition of a first-rate, and eminently-popuiai, 
work, since it is printed fiom tho author’ a last 
edition, with theimpoitant add itious and alterations 
which he has himself made, from time to tune, m 
a copj of that work The author's own lllusti ations, 
engraved on wood, are also present in this edition, 
which further compiieea a valuable appendix, by the 
present editor. It will thus be undei stood that 
this fifth edition by no means piofesses to be a le- 
casfc of a book that, at the fust, was comparatively 
impel feet on the conti ary, it is simplj a final 
elaboration ot a work which, m the first instance, 
was one of the most complete and masterly that 
ever issued from the press, Tho handsome volume, 
that so ably sustains tho imputation of Albemarle 
Street, is the genuine Lam's Modem Egyptians) — 
only it is that book still more woithy of itself and 
of its character than e\er it was before, 

Like his unole, the author, the piesent editoi is 
personally familiar with the people whose “ man- 
neis and customs ” aie desenbed and illustrated m 
the work, tho publication of which he has so care- 
fully and judiciously superintended, His own col- 
laboration of the public recognition and appioval of 
Mr Lane's pages is, theiefoie, of the utmost value, 
and, m addition to tlufa, while seiupuloualy pie- 
serving the mteguty of the authoi’s woik, the 
editor has onuohed it with a gioup of supplementary 
essays of Ins own, in which he at once convejs 
fresh mfonnation, of equal Hit 01 eat and importance, 
and demonstrates his own fitness for the office that 
has been entrusted to him This appendix, by the 
editor, comprises a richlj -illustrated article on the 
“ Female Ornaments” m use amongst the modern 
Egyptians, and essays on “Egyptian measures, 
weights, and money,” on “household expenditure 
in Gairo,” and on the “prayei of Muslim school- 
boys , ” with some “ directions for the treatment of 
djsentery and ophthalmia,” And It further con- 
tains the editor’s notes on the “ census” of Egypt; 
on “ Aiabian architecture j ” mi “ the history of tho 
Mosque of ’Ararj” and on the “increase of the 
Nile deposit ” 

To enter now into any detailed examination of 
the body of a work that’ lias, for several 3 ours, taken 


a position ui the fiont 1 ank of the standai cl Utei ature 
of England, woi Id be altogethei superfluous, as it 
certainly would be beside our piesent purpose We 
assume that Lane's Modem Egyptians is, and long 
has been, a valued inend of oui readers, and we 
me accoidmgly content to diiect their attention to 
the peculiar merits of the piesent edition We 
may howevei, temaik that Mr Lane’s woik pos- 
sesses a quality almost, if not altogether, without 
a paiallel It closes the exclusively oriental his- 
tory of tlie most lemailcable people of the East 
Since Mi Lane wiote, twenty -live jeais of steun 
communication with Euiope have moie effectually 
altered the inhabitants of the Nile valloy than 
the preceding five centunes had done When Mi 
Lane wrote, the people weie the veritable Eg\p- 
ti&ns of the Egjpt that the then present had ic- 
ceived from the past The “ manners and customs” 
which he descubed with such gtaplnc and minute 
truthfulness were those of “Moduli Egi plums,” 
indeed, but still of Egyptians who retained the 
habits and usages ot then 1 emote ancestors Mi 
Lane stereogiaphed the people as he saw them 
azound him, and then, at once, they began to 
chango Fiom the time that their biography was 
completed, the “ Modern Egyptians” have giadually 
been straung fiom the old paths of their fatheia’ 
fatheiB, into the new ivnjsof European civilization 
A new eia in then histoiy has commenced , and, 
aftei a while, it will requite another chroniclei 
But Mi Lano 1 ms identified himself with the 
Egypt urns of the East, as they livpd on to the close 
of then pie-Euiopean period , and it must evei be 
held to ho most fortunate, that so keen and discrimi- 
nating an obsenei should have seized the lust 
available opportunity foi descubmg this remarkable 
people, while } et they were unchanged, and it was 
possible to descube them 
The paper, typography &o , of this fifth edition 
of the “ Modem Egyptians” are, of couiso, all that 
can be domed, attei the manner of Mi. Munaj’s 
publications 


Thf Earl oi Dfrby A Photograph by J. E 
Max all Published by Mxxuon and Co, 
London 

This ib the fiist of a senes of “ portraits of eminent 
men” pioduced by Mi Maj all’s photogiaphio pro- 
cess, and an admirable likeness it is of the gteat 
Conservative leadei The expiession of the face is 
not pleasing, is not even amiable , it is that ot one 
to whom deep thought, much anxiety, and, peihaps, 
much political disquietude, have given no Btinted 
measure of seventy and sternness , still it is a noble, 
intellectual head, and, independent of the photo- 
giaph being one of gieat pi< tonal beauty, it will be 
welcomed by the numeious admnors of the states- 
man, who, through good report and evil report, look 
to hun as the champion of the highest intei ests of 
our country. 


Portrait or John Bright, M.P, Engraved by 
J II Baker, from a Hi awing by L Dick- 
inson Published by J L. Fairltss, New- 
eastle-on-Tjne 

This poi trait also will find its admuers, for Mi 
Bright is a man of maik with a section of the com- 
munity Analysing the composition of his face as 
it appeals in this punt, we should say, without 
committing ourselves to the tiutli, 01 otherwise, 
of the epithet not unftequently applied to the 
honourable member, that theie is not an atom of 
the demagogue in it, gieat firmness in those half- 
corn pi esse d lips, and great keenness, amounting 
almost to restlessness, in the eyt-s, 1110 there cei- 
tamly, but the geneial expression is benignant and 
agreeable Mr Bakei has engraved his subject m 
the very first style of stipple- woik , delicate, 3 el 
free and Aim. 


The Illtjstraled Girls’ Own Treasury Pub- 
lished by Ward & Look, London. 

There are hundreds of really good engravings m 
this full volume, some pictorial and some explana- 
tory all interesting and instructive. Its contents 
are very varied, beginning with drv biographies 
of eminent women, and ending with descriptive 
sketches of “ the months” and thou* respective pio- 
duetions. Indeed, there is scarcely a theme that ib 
Hat treated, and well treated , scarcely a topic that 
is not illustrated, and well illustrated — the authoi 
and artist bearing always in view that their du*-v 
is to minister to the wants and wishes of gills, for 
whom they have produced a “Tieasuiy” of insti ac- 
tion and delight, which,, though costing little, m of 
great yorth, 
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EXHIBITION OE THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY • 


E;! 

W\f 


ft AVP riion ^ 1 aie 

|Fs^r^iX\ 1 ^ populailyknownaat.be 
principal pictuies in 
Wf^k^&krfY 1 li e exhibition wei c n o- 
^ Icec l considerable 
long Ik In t he corn se 
JjC zj¥ja A U\ese notices ques* 
{■) lions of pimciplcs m 
/ Ait \mo discussed as 
J\ they seemed to anse 


Yi ft out of the mciits oi defects of pic- 
t tines and the same couisc shall 

y Vyi**S bo lolloped, m moie oi less detail, 
£ h_, Hi o\u notes on what may, without 
1 |/ * offence, be called the less lmpoi Unt 

woiks, wheievci the elucidation of pnn- 
P r ciplo, in connection with paiticuhu pic- 
* tines, shall appeal to assist m piopugat- 
) n\g hue and dr finite knowledge upon 
the subject , but lelicvmg the tedium of such 
discussions by an occasional scam pci ovci a 
numbci of those pictuus too good to escape 
notice, and yet not sufficiently lmpoi tant to 
mipait eitlici much instruction m Ail, oi moie 
Ilian oul ltnu y pleasure m the contemplation 
If w r lut lug fishing be like olhei piscatory 
spoils oi oceu])ations, it must be at least as 
mtei estmg as the iep\ escalation of it by Air 
A Montvgue, No, 5, which contains some 
toleiable painting, but which, like No 7 , *Pha- 
laol/s Daughtei/ E, Aioiitage, does not fill 
or satisfy the mind, fiom belonging to that 
highly lcspectablc class of woiks which, not- 
withstanding all their good qualities, mo said 
m poetiy to be acceptable neithei to gods uol 
men, Erom Mr, Ai milage especially we should 
bo better pleased to have something atrociously 
bad, because then wc might liope foi some 
decided lobonnd towards his first works and 
great piomise, but this mcdiocuty iu high 
Art will piore the giave of any lcputation, 
however worthily w f on , and being among those 
who welcomed the dawn of this artist’s caicci 
with so much expectation, wo aie the more 
anxiously urgent that the fruit should bear 
some proportion to the blossom Unfortu- 
nately the same tone must be adopted towauls 
Air* 1 ) Biucir, respecting Ins ‘ Common near 
the New forest,’ No 11 , which is a careful 
display of labour, without one ray of genius to 
recommend Ins diligence j but mere labour 
will never make a picture any moie than a 
poem, and landscape without poetiy is the 
body without the soul, of nature, The pho- 
tographer can do all this, he can lay out the 
body, and represent, if we may so speak, the 
limbs of nature better than any artist— and 
when, that is all that can be accomplished, 
bettor that it should be left to those who oaa 
beat succeed, But this is not landscape paint- 


* Conlintto'l from 172, 


ing, that must be made instinct wiih the 
vitality of natuic and it would be as reason- 
able to suppose that wa\ dolls weie rentable 
; babies, as that such putting together of the 
details ot nature, without evidence of life, aie 
rentable landscapes Laboui is all vciy well, 
but without some evidence ot being combined 
noth genius — and that is not the meie iaculry 
of mutation, however perfect — laboui might be 
mure profitably bestowed than m the pioduo- 
tion oi pictorial nonentities 

‘An Ancient Dame/ 11 Most-lev, No 21 , 
an old lady’s head, ci edit ably painted, and 
No 20, ‘Gossip on the Beach/ J Mogioiid, 
have qualities of almospheie, colom, and a 
knowledge ot composition and cfficl Uom 
which moie important woiks may bo anti 
cipated Two things, however, Mi Mogford 
would do well to beat in mind, that smooth- 
ness is not finish, and that wlwt is technically 
known as glazing, does not alwavs pioducc 
tianspaiency Smoothness will produce* pret- 
tmess / 3 one of the most worthless quautirs 
winch can attach to pictuies, but it is de- 
structive of that variety of lint and texture so 
essential to success, and which aie so eminently 
displaced m the beach scenes of Tumor , and 
the reflected lights even of a breaking wave 
must bo painted to secuie tianspaiency, as, 
according to Mi Mog ford’s experience in this 
No 2 G, glaring secures heaviness without pro- 
ducing the pellucid character of a curled break- 
ing wave. The mhst lias another picfrne, 
j No I/O, * Bcacliy Head — an October Sunset/ 

! winch exhibits the same class of beauties and 
j defects, the sky and distance being most ciedit- 
1 able, while the sun seems not so much re- 
flected m the w r avcs 3 hough as on a space of wet 
1 sand ‘The Storm Cloud/ No JG 9 , however, 
shows that he has some of the true mettle in 
bun, and, with oidumiy study, lie may soon be 
able successfully to develop las mhcicnt power, 
and get nd of his present danger, winch is to 
mistake a pi city mannei foi a successful style 
No 30 , * The A 7 atei -seller of ltagusa, Dal- 
matia/ T IlrAPii y, rs a characteristic treatment 
of an interesting study, and No 43 , *The 
For m the Ice/ J Bamek, looks very like a 
le collect 1011 of what Mi. E YY, Cooke did for 
tho same subject last season, without the idea 
being bettered by the hollowing 
No. < 3 G, * The Fusl-boin/G Bujgxilt, is 
in title the same as the great work by Mi F. 
Goodall , nor is the feeling essentially difieicnt 
in chaiaclei, howcvei interior m degi eo. There 
is something beautifully tender in the humanity 
winch the artist lias thrown ovei this incident 
, of fisher cottage life, and this w oik is another 
! illustration ot the truth — * 
j << One tot»eh of naturo makes the uholo ROilcl Kin " 

; The picture is, moreover, good m colour, as 
well as full of truth AYe sincaely wish as 
I much could be said for No 37 , ‘Sheet in 
Geneva, 1 S 25 / G. Joias, 11 A, and a com- 
panion pictuio of the same size, wheie the 
i houses uio different, but the same Jigmes ap- 
! pear to the same disadvantage in both. Ml. 

I Jones has other and better pictuies in the 
exhibition than these, and we cannot foigct 
! that ai lists ate not always young, and that age 
cannot be expected to display the strength of 
l manhood m picture painting But if, instead 
of dealing with works accoulmg to their merits 
1 —and we should not be stinted in appi cciation 
i of legitimate partiality w such cases— they arc, 

1 as it were, forced on public attention, as if for 
I the moie purpose of challenging remark— the 
public have but one comse left, and that is, to 
! lift the glove so ostentatiously tin own down, 

I and test the mettle of those whose chivalry so ; 
! conspicuously outruns discretion. Let it be 
well understood, that in what follows Mr. 
Jones is in no way concerned, except as lie 
has been brought forw&ul by the hanging com- 


mittee — most probably against Jus bettei judg- 
ment— as tho moat pi eminent victim of a most 
indefensible syslcm, but one to winch the 
membeis of the Itoyal Academy will probably 
moie tenaciously cling than even to the limi- 
tation oi then number , because, with the con- 
sciousness that they too may become old as 
men, mul, consequently, more ictble as artists, 
a right to the line has become one of the most 
chenshcd individual rights be long me*, 01 as 
suined to belong, to the members of this cor- 
poral 1011 Wc yield to none 111 sympathy for 
age nr anv 01 111 all its feelings, and can, theic- 
foic, fully estimate the strength ot those 
ltelings which cling aLouud such a puvilege as 
knowing that, come what may, vou can never 
be supplanted by youngcL mui 111 position foi 
pictures, whatever their quality , but neither 
, can wc foi get that the nation is always young, 
and that national institutions are not simply 
for preserving mementoes of the past, but must 
also ic present the present, and piepaie foi 
doing justice to the futuie IIow the claims 
of past merit arc to be reconciled with those of 
the present may be mat ter ot opinion, and the 
subject is one winch cannot be satisfactorily 
heated m an incidental way, but the claim 
puictically set foi 111 in the banging of these 
and some other picluies in the exhibition — that 
the woiks of those belonging to ail incorporation 
shall, apart fiom quality and competition, be 
entitled to the best situations on the wails of 
a national edifice — is so foreign to British ulca 9 
on all otlicL subjects, as to be, on public 
giounds, uttcily indefensible, — so indefensible 
that, whatever might be supposed 01 felt 011 
the question, judicious policy would pi event 
such a claim, either theoretically or piactically, 
being forced upon public notice We have 
already said that, as a rule, the Itoyal xlcademy 
is the most fanly hung exhibition in London 
By that opinion wc abide, but the case now 
[ in baud is not governed by the estimation m 
which different individuals may hold woiks of 
nearly equal meat, but by a claim of light set 
up altogether apart from the merits of the pic- 
tuies. Mi Frith lecently, and most justly, 
took those who did the hanging at the British 
Institution to task, foi the style 111 which some 
artists weie there sacrificed, and Messrs YYaul 
and Ilait have done good service by placing on 
record then opinion that, at least for Liveipool, 
sufficient guarantees foi impntiality are best 
seemed by admission of the lay element into 
decisions on suck subjects , hut, howevei the 
British Institution may en in judgment, that 
body is cleai fiom the graven moi ot deliberate 
vuong-domg, lluougk an alleged right to per- 
pctiato the wiong Mr Filth had a very 
strong case against the committee at the Insti** 
tution, because it ign 01 an tly sacrificed some 
kcttei pictures to make room for worse ones , 
but how much slionger would Ins case hare 
been, could he have pointed to good pictuies, 
not only this year, but every year, saenfieed, 
not fiom ignorance, but upon pnnciple, to bad 
onc3 Suppose, for example, that he could 
have shown the world, thiougli the columns of 
the Times and Art-Jmmak that the quality of 
pictures had nothing to do ( with the position 
assigned them by the hanging committee, and 
that 1 lie hanging committee had, practically, no 
option in the matter; that, as matter of Tight 
to certain ai lists, tire committee w r as boiHurto 
put their pictuies on the line, and in the best 
places p aud that all other pictures could only 
be hung around these as was found most con- ^ 
vemexrt , — wlmt a case would he not have made’ ' 
out against the absurdity and cruelty of such a 
rule! True, the noblemen and gentlemen 
composing that Institution might have replied, 
that they sought nothing fiom exhibitors, who 
might submit or nqt, as suited them, to^ their 
judgment and decision;, but with what indig- 
nant zeal for 1 his brethren Mix Futh would 
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have demolished such flimsy sophistry, can be 
more e isily imagined fhnn dcscnbed Oi sup- 
pose, instead ot hypothetical cases, that the 
Livei pool committee could have pointed Mcssi & 
Waul and JIait to the fact, that the committee 
of aitists had actually hung ‘Eaily Souow/ 
No id— one of the best pictmcs rdubitLcl of 
its class— by Mi E D llutm, and * Humous 1 
Prices/ by Mr Hughes, and ilic landscapes of 
Dauby , on the fiooi, to make tv a} fui some ot 
those' which now di&giace the “ line/’ how 
would then aigument have been strengthened 
against the alleged tendency to “cliques” 
so feelingly deplored at Livei pool, and how 
doubly needful could they have shown some 
admixture of the lay element to be among 
those who have 1 he management of exhibitions 1 
Should any be so unfortunate as to mistake 
Institution for Academy, oi to read London foi 
Livei pool, the arguments of these academicians 
might be found more telling than convenient, 
and it is, ut least, no disadvantage to the in- 
terests of aitists as a body, that these opinions j 
have been so distmctly put on lecoicl 
After this long digression — not undertaken 
willingly, but forced upon us by the action 
of the hanging committee in asserting one of 
the supposed rights of "Royal Academicians — 
we are glad to return to the pictures, because, 
even when but indifferent in charade), they 
are infinitely moic pleasing than tire stilling 
of such questions, ‘ The Mischievous Models/ 
No 5J, II Pm sick, is a puppy tolerably, and 
and a litlen not well, painted, who have got 
upon the artist’s palette, gicatly, no doubt, to 
Ins guef, and the disfigurement oi the puppy’s 
nose, aud No 52, ‘At Lock wi ay, Cumber- 
land/ J Anui, is a small piece of dexlious 
handling, which lathei, howevei, verges upon 
what has been so often proved a fatal facility 
of brush, to tire destruction oi all earnest 
thought *We ought to have nolicedNo 50, 
‘A "Welsh Cottage/ by Mr A Cooi’Mt, as a 
cleaily and cleverly painted interior, not im- 
proved by the introduction of the figures. 
No 55, ‘Emit and fotrll-hfe/ J 1) Adam, is 
vciy good in ooloui, and woikcd out with tiue 
artistic feeling, the texiuies of the different 
objects being well preserved, and lendercd 
with more than ordinary skill , while ‘A Clad- 
dagli Eishei man’s Eue-side/ No, 50, G W 
BirovvNXiOW, is a pleasing little picture of a 
very common subject, owing it& chief atti ac- 
tion to a judicious balance and arrangement 
of colour , There is also something very nice 
about the upper portion of No G8, if we ex- 
cept the drawing and quality of the tone m 
the clouds— rather a large exception, but still 
not sufficient lo dishearten Mr, T J Banks 
fiom attempting to repeat what he has done 
without repeating the defects And why should 
Mu W W* Fekn, as m No, 7S, ‘Clovelly, 
North Levon/ attempt to prefer resembling 
Hook instead of looking at nature for himself? 
A landscape only half as good as this would 
have been much moie valuable, both to the 
artist and the public, had it displayed the 
artist’s own idiosynciasy. And young men 
would do well to remember* that they had 
better be themselves even in indifferent pictures, 
than the followers of otheis in better ones 
No 82, * Counting her Chickens before they 
are Hatched/ C S. Lidddudalts, is a figure 
good m expression, and one which tells its 
story not by the face only, but by the whole 
disposition of the figure Pity that the 
drawing of the arms is so wooden in cha- 
lacter, and the left hand and arm arc so posi- 
tively bad ; noi is there much excuse for such 
carelessness, for both parts of tins pictui e, and 
the * Inventor/ No 308, by the same artist, 
show that he can and ought to be more careful 
flow Mr Liddeidale came to produce some of 
the work m f Threading Granny’s Needle/ No, 
188, it is diffiordi to divine, Mr, Masons 
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‘Landscape/ No 88, is as hot and sultry as I 
‘The Shadow on the Tree/ No SI), by J 
PniniL, is striking and peculiar ; this latter ! 
having a gieat appeal ance ot finish, or lalhu 
labour, which it lias not, and if Mi Ritchie 
would be vv ise foi himselt, ho will leave a style 
which is bunging down what once promised 
to be at least a lespectdblc professional repu- 
tation by the mn, and betake lnmselt to the 
moie legitimate path indicated by Ins other 
picture of ‘A Case of Assault/ No 330, where 
the char aclci is good, albeit a little over-strained 
No 03, ‘The Artist’s Properties/ J Bal- 
l intake, is a spirited treatment of a subject 
which some ai lists nevci tne of painting, viz, 
portraits of then own stock in trade Here, 
the artist’s ehildien, we presume, aic lan&ackmg 
his studio waidiobe, and dicssmg themselves 
out with its contents, and foi those who like 
such subjects, tins will be a pleasing hi tie pic- 
ture, but apart from the skill displayed in 
painting, it seems to us little better than time 
and effort thrown away, unless, indeed, such 
subjects arc selected to save thought, which, it 
ma y reasonably be feared, is too often the case 
One of the most attractive small pictures 
below the line is No 323, ‘A Farm Yard/ 
G W lioKLon, but, to our thinking, the 
veiy qualities winch make it most populaily 
attractive are precisely those which dctiact 
from its intrinsic value Mr IT or lor is an 
artist who has made hnnsclf a high position 
as an ammal-paintcr, and he has painted sheep 
with a strength of character and individuality 
of style winch have not been surpassed by any 
except Land&ccr, ri m icality by him hat, 
then, could tempt such an artist lo adopt and 
manifestly imitate the latest, ancl ceitamly not 
the best, style of Landseer, as a substitute foi 
the foimei manly forth-putting of ins own 
powei ? The smoothness and finish, if at 
bo finish, of the calves m tins ‘ Eaina-yaid’ 
aie excellent, and the whole yncture is unex- 
ceptionable, barring the lather leaden tone 
pcivadmg the sky and greys throughout, and 
it vr oul cl Lave been a wondeilul specimen of 
annual painting had Landseei never painted, 
but m that case Mi Hoi lor never would have 
produced this pietiue, and what is gamed by 
an artist when the fust exclamation on seeing 
Ins work is, “Very like Landseei Is that 
tire way m winch any arti3t ever has, oi cvei 
will, build up a reputation, ior himself y We 
trow not And it would be infinitely better 
lo have the less peifectly-developcd style of 
Mr ITorloi himself, than to have even good 
translations of Landseei, when that is destroy- 
ing the inherent style of the translatoi ; because 
a man’s mode of expression is m reality, as 
much as Ins quality of thought, an essential 
part of him, whcthci m excellence or defects, 
and no parody of another can, as a gcneial 
rule, compensate for the want of the original 
element There have been, of course, excep- 
tions— as when Teniers the younger added 
all his own genius to what his father had 
formally achieved, or when Wilkie, basing his 
style upon that of old Gaise, almost infinitely 
surpassed his model, or where the authors of 
Rejected Adcfoesm threw then own genius 
over the styles of those they so cleverly— not 
so much imitated as — hit off, but these excep- 
tions only piove tho general rule, TJnfoi- 
tunately, Mr, JTorlor gives no signs of being 
able to add additional lustre to tire style of 
Landseer, and therefore we should greatly pre- 
fer seeing him in his own mode of piotoiial 
expi ession. ‘The Blot/ No 136, and ‘Pot- 
hooks/ No, 13 S, both by J, Mono an, are two 
clever renderings of the same subject— an old 
schoolmaster, with a young urchin who, in the 
one case, is learning to make pothooks, and the 
other showing what “that boy did” to his copy- 
book, The colour in both is go od, aud to this is 
added excellent expression— ni the latter picture 


making it one ot those “bits” which collectors 
will, no doubt, snalclr at with avidity 

No 31?, ‘An Italian/ II T Wells, con- 
tains many good qualities, although w anting m 
decision of manipulation, and having the tex- 
ture ot a number of substances lather than 
that of flesh, while No 352, ‘Building a 
Bade/ by F W IItji/mjg, is up to, but does 
not go beyond, what the artist has previously 
l cached— the paminig being as clevez and the 
colour as cold as usual 

No 153, ‘Bntlis, Marriages, and Deaths/ 
C Lands e kb, R A , is, without any exception, 
the most perplexing picliuc in the exhibition 
Upon the churn ot nglifc to the lme assumed 
by academicians, this picture is hung wlicie it 
cannot fad to alii act attention , but how shall 
it be dc&cnbed aftci it has been seen? In a 
foimer article we lefeired at some length to 
the state ot the Academy school, and endea- 
voured to point out the disgiace of being 
unable to pioduec students worthy of receiving 
flie usual puses Mr C Landseer is keeper, 
i e teacher of drawing m the Academy, and 
it is impossible to oveilook Ihesc two facts 
after tins pictuie has been so ostentatiously 
foiccd upon public attention It is admitted 
that a man may be a good tcacbci up to a 
point, without being able to pioduce good 
pictures, and it is also admitted that the meie 
drudgery of teaching tends to de&fioy air 
iu last’s woiks who continues to combine ex- 
hibiting with I nitron And these admissions 
are frankly made, to help in some measure to 
account for the qualities of this picture , but 
after all is said that can bo conceived ur ex- 
tenuation, it is difficult to see how the school 
can be otherwise than bankrupt in ability if 
this be a fan sample of the instruction given to 
the &t udents Wei e per son al I ct lmg ev ei y t h mg , 
and the interests of Art nothing, it would be 
much more agreeable to pass such pictures 
m silence, bul, from the public position of 
tho artist, tins pictuie acquires a public in- 
terest winch does not attaclr to the woiks of 
less important officials. Among the Boyal 
Academicians, who maybe president-, treasurer, 
secretary, oi tiustcc, matters nothing to the 
public, it the members are satisfied , but that 
the teacher of the coming artists of the coimtiy 
should be fully qualified for Ins woilc is a 
matter of national urgency, and it is to bo 
hoped, for tho sake of these young men, as 
well as for the prospects of Ait, that if a 
fbui ill-form student produced drawing like 
the aims, legs, hands, and feet of these women 
and children, Mr Landseei ’s uglrteous soul 
would feel consti amed to apply the bach with 
vjgom,and noi spai eioi the delinquent’s crying 
But time must be some mistake in the cata- 
logue which has misled the hanging committee ; 
and until furthei and belter proof, we cannot, 
and will not, believe that tins pictuie repre- 
sents the artistic skill of tire fust master of 
the highest school ot Ait m Britain— that 
school to winch we, as a nation, owe ncaily 
all ilic great men which tliio country can boast 
ot m Ait. Constrained by tins hope, we for- 
bear to go over the parts of this picture m 
detail, lest the galling saddle might be placed 
upon the wrong back; but if, unfortunately, 
it should turn out otherwise, other opportuni- 
ties may offer for pressing the inevitable in- 
ference upon the attention of the Boyal Aca- 
demy and the public 

No 361, ‘Eruit Fragments/ Miss Ujsglis, 
is a small pictuie of considerable rural;, being 
especially leinaikable for its truth of texture, 
the pieces of cut apple being equal to anything 
m the exhibition for the feeling of reality with 
which Urey have been painted. 

» No* 189, ‘Chewmg the Cud/ F, ’W ItaL, 
is good m character, both the ewe and lamb 
being cleverly rendered. 

No 190, ‘The Knight’s Home/ L B» Buk- 
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cess, a diffmrnt loading of the ‘I&lesman’s 
Home/ painted by Mi Nod Baton some yeais 
since, is a coaise but vigorous ti raiment ol what 
lias become a veiy hackneyed theme with artists 
who subject then, children, oi the child i on of 
olhris, to such annoyances, but winch scan to 
us neither natural nor interesting, how evei well 
they may be painted — although as a xulc they 
aie painted badly, hom the fact that it i^ impos- 
sible to get up mental miriest m an unical 
subject "No hue man can lie earnest m de- 
veloping a sham , and even the hope at sale will 
not enable an aitist to put out Ins stiength on 
what does not come home to Ins feelings of 
leality. 

No 210, ‘Boat Builder Yaul on the Med- 
way/ W E B ytes displays a ci editable amount 
of respectable diawong , and No 218,^011111- 
teeis u turning iiom Emng/ B Harrison, 
shows that the aitist has a good eye loi coloui, 
with a vigoious feeling foi ellccfc Ills pictuLe 
is small, but the way m which ihc clouds 
let uin, and the evening lin/e envelops the 
distant landscape, as well as the stiength with 
which the volimteeis come up against the sky, 
and yet retain the aspect of distance — an 
eireet which less tutored eyes would have de- 
stroyed by the use of blackness, instead of 
confiast — shows that something moie impoitant 
may he expected fiom an aitist who can do a 
little bit so well 

No 220, * A Leaf fiom the Book of Nature/ 
II C ' W haul, with IShakopeie’s well known 

“ Cooks m the i mmuig lnook« , 

Bci mom in s>Lonts, anti good in ciuytlnng, 1 ' 

appended as a motto, is a leaf well chosen foi 
the put pose to wduch it is applied , and it dis- 
plays some clever painting, although there is 
a general want of depth about the coloui, and 
a iiitteied mannei about the tiecs wduch, at 
least, add nothing to its value as a pictiue 

No 233, ‘Ail unexpected Trump/ W II 
Kniout, is a pietuio which contains a very 
large amount ot admnable painting, and yet, 
flora the tlneadbaie natutc of the subject, in 
the exhibition more than half the beauty of the 
picture is overlooked — that is, thrown away 
Had half the ability been displayed upon a 
new and mtciestmg theme, or had the subject 
been invested with some new interest hom 
diiTeience of composition, this would undoubt- 
edly have been considered ouc of the choice 
pictures of the collection, but to repioduce 
the same old types sitting round the same old 
tabic, m the lines which everybody's pictiues 
have reudeied familiar, w r as suiely a great 
blundci m the artist Novelty of effect and 
striking composition are not absolutely essential 
to all success, but it requires other powers of 
the very highest order to bear up against the 
want of such invention, and even the highest 
powers m other walks will not long uphold 
an exhibition reputation against the want of 
this great popular charm — the love of novelty 
Mr Knight's picture is better than many that 
attract much more attention, but had the 
attractive qualities been added to the sub- 
stantial merits of the picture, it would have 
been worth double value as a work of Art, and 
would have added ten times as much to the 
aitisfs reputation. Good painting is indis- 
pensable; but that is tin own away, when 
bestowed upon a composition so well worn 
that nobody takes the trouble to investigate 
the beauties of those details of winch it is 
made up. Unfortunately, this is too much the 
C4SQ with these card-players, and the fact ought 
not to be lost upon Mr. ICnighf, and others 
whom it no less concerns, 

c Blowers/ by Mrs/ Conimox, No 219, 
will repay attention, and so will a good land- 
scape, No. 237, ‘Oolmshe Castle, the sup- 
posed residence of Sir Halbert Glendenning 
—see “ Monastery by Mr. A. Pebioal 


‘A Beuian Bazaar/ No 203, IT Pn t/eau, 
ib a piece of good coloui It might be 
dilhcult to get moic inter eslmg Hustles than 
those ot No 2S0, painted by Itosuuus, who- 
ever lie may be but they are only thistles 
alter all, aucl no means within the domain ol 
Ait will magnify the down inio importance, 
even although cveiy fibre wcio as lully repre- 
sented as in natuit At best, such success 
would be a display of labouous idleness— -and 
what can it be, when tins kind ot success is 
less than halt achieved ,J No 2 ( )5, ‘Dark and 
Eau/ by L J Bott, is a very good pictiue ot 
its class, which may also be said ol No 310, 
‘Sunrise, Monte llosa/ G E IIuiixg, aud 
No 312, ‘Baby’s Awake/ by J D IVaisox 
6 Playing at a Queen with a Panitei’s Wauhobe/ 
No 317, J. Abgueb, is lat below what wr aie 
entitled to expect hom tins aitist, and it is 
smcciely to be hoped fiom the multitude 
of failures this yeai on painters 1 waidiobcs, 
that the public lias seen the last ot them foi 
many yeais to como, as subjects loi then 
o wnei s If an aitist has a waubohe, let linn 

lure it to lumscll, but we piotest against a 
lot of old clothes being imitated oil canvas, 
and these imitations being digrnlicd with the 
name ot pictures No 351, ‘The Old lioad — 
a, scene m North Wales/ N O Luirox, is 
smartly painted, rn the veiy “prettiest 11 style 
There arc a number ot other similai woiks in 
this room, but icadeis aie probably as tnal as 
we are ol this miming i catling of the snullei 
pictrucs , still, if they aie to be noticed at all, 
llicie is no other way of oveitakmg them, and 
we have at least cndeavoiued to find out then 
beauties, lather than then defects, and that is, 
peihaps, the leason why the lcsults ol this 
ciusoiy glanco may read so duly 
Now, howevei,* w f o leturn to a poition of 
the exhibition atfoiding more ample scope foi 
criticism — that poition lepicsented by the 
enfiuuce hull and west 100 ms, where acade- 
micians do norpiefer to hang then own woiks, 
and whoie the line is hbeially appropriated to 
those who send pictures suitable loi covenng it. 
Some capital pictures tlieie aie, too, and to 
I these wc now ask attention. Like otheis, we 
aie well nigh satiated with ‘Elaine 1 and her 
sunoundmgs upon canvas, and can most sin- 
cerely hope that this young lady will be allowed 
at least one season's respite, toi she has been 
sadly tor tuied lately by aitistic devotees, we 
shall, therefore, leave her among the gardens 
where Sir Lancelot found hei, and which Mr 
G Digiiton has made the subject of Ins picture, 
and glance at the sterner subject, and vastly 
more nnpiessive pictuie, by Mu J Daxby, of 
‘A Wreck on Exmouth Bar/ No 3S8. This 
pictuie is hung so far out of sight as to make 
any close examination ot its details impossible, 
but there is sufhcient m the geneial construc- 
tion and effect to ensuie no small share of 
attention from all intelligent lovers of Ait 
Tlic led setting sun throws its lurid light over 
the vapour-clad houzon, and the wieok is seen 
dimly stranded on the mid-distant bai. Whe- 
ther the upper portion of the sky be not too 
clear for the geneul tone of the picture may, 
pcilmps, be questioned, and the pictuie would 
certainly have been none the worse, had the 
blue partaken of that dimmed gloiy which 
lights up the oilier poitions of this sea-piece; 
but Mr, Dauby does not deal in 

« That liberal aife v.lndi oosti nn rain'?, 

Ot study, Indrtatiy, ai hiain8 ♦” 

so that, even when we desiderate certain quali- 
ties of character or tone, his pictures arc always 
honest and successful efforts, produced m an 
appreciatory spirit, 

i The Wiixiams , family exhibit a number of 
pictures bearing the family stamp ; and Mr A. , 
Bv Patxex is represented by a subject from 
the "Arabian Nights/ 1 No. 40 4, which shows 


more abundance of colour than of liaimomous 
treatment 

No 111, ‘The IIcio of the Dav/ H B Bati 
wt.lt, Tins aitist has attached himself to the 
new sect, and is certainly not the feeblest 
among the recent, adherents to the Pie llaplnic- 
lilc bictbicu He at least has no chance, for a 
long lime to come, ol falling into that maudiing 
gi oping nttn refinement so conspicuous in the 
woiks ot some ot tiis less eneigetio follow 
labuuius The subject will, no doubt, be con- 
sideied of that class which. Mi Ituskra some- 
where has dec], tied to be of the hue historical 
style, that funis Us truest development m paint- 
ing things just as w e see them ai ound us Upon 
this puueiple poituutmc was asserted to be the 
hue liistoncal painting, and if so, Mr, Harwell, 
by the pioductmn oi tins pictiue, ought certainly 
to find an enviable niche m the temple of Fame , 
foi he has produced a most literal lendenng ot 
what may be a populai, but which is withal 
lathei d \ulgai, vigorous embodiment of a pie- 
sent evei v-tkiy scene ‘ The Heio ot the Day 1 
is one of those patriotic volunteeis whose 
mrlitaiy ftidom the weather seems to take every 
opportunity of attempting to damp, but who, 
with lus companions, have enjoyed, ioi this 
once, at least upon Mi Bar well’s canvas, the 
lauty of a sunny day for the exercise of then 
skill as maiksmen Tho lreio, who is no 
doubt a costermonger, iiom the quality of 
animal and style of vehicle oil which his family 
is lduinmg honr witnessing his success, evi- 
dently carnes home lus pn/e as proud of lus 
military superiority as the hist Napoleon or* 
Wellington would ha\c been of conquering a 
kingdom lie is evidently oil the veiy best 
terms with himself, fancying, no doubt, that 
he is 

“Made of bctloi cHy 
Than eroi tho old potlu, Titi in, knew /* 

while the wife and the children, one of whom 
cauies tho prize, aio evidently as pioud of 
their fnthei, as he is of his own exploits In 
this respect the story is well fold There 
I can he no objection to the satisfaction, any 
1 more than to the geneial arrangement, of the 
pictuie oi the working out of the details, wlucli 
are all good There" is a species of unrefined 
vigour about; the pictiue, which at least anests 
attention; but how much the aitist has yet to 
achieve befoie lie masters theicfmementnecefa- 
saiy to the production of pleasing pictiues, 
can only be fully seen after this work has been 
carefully examined Mi Bar well has, bow- 
er ei, a good slmie of the true oie m him, and 
the independent style m which he has displayed 
it m this ‘ Heio of the Day 1 is far more hope- 
ful than it he had adopted the slavciy of that 
*tm to which he so evidently leans , and if ho 
will but strive to lefram hom seeing riatuie 
as through a mere lens, and bring lus mind to 
bcai upon what lie cannot individually repre- 
sent, and must therefore strive, with all pos- 
sible success, to generalize, the picture of tho 
Heio gives promise of yet far moie Important 
lesults from tins artist in the walk winch lie 
appeals to have selected. 

Another picture by a young aitist, Mr. M. 
Sr one, has also attracted some attention— No. 
42.5, * Claudio, deceived by Don John, accuses 
Hero/ from 21 itch Ado about Mothny, aud jfc 
certainly displays some most precocious quali- 
ties ; for instead of looking like tho work of a 
very young man, it has rather the appearance 
of being painted with a decision and breadth 
of touch bespeaking one who had parried oil 
from vigorous style into facile manner Tins 
xipe facility of pencil is at least equalled by 
adroit dexterity of grouping and disposition of 
colour, so that, as a whole, this is a moat win- 
ning and attractive picture. But although tho 
product bo such as We have stated, its excel- 
lence is based upon some things so utterly 
false and ultimately destructive, that they must 
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be pointed out. The fust and most caidmal 
defect, is the total want of reality that per- 
vadcs both the individual figures and the whole 
scene It is the i epic sen Lit ion of actois on 
the stage, and has no affinity to the doings and 
feelings and actions of leal life Tins may 
result fiom vanous causes, but chiefly pcihaps 
from the kind of study to which too many 
ai Lists devote themselves They far too hte- 
i ally believe that all “the woild ’s a stage,” and 
hence it becomes the only woild wlieiem they 
seek foi help m the piofcssion , but theie 
nevei was a greater fallacy, and it has mined 
the piospccts ot eveiy aitist who has been 
bitten by the delusion It is pcihaps not to 
be wondeied at, because the kind of ideas 
which the great majonty of pamteis have of 
then piofe&sion do not constiani to intense 
study, except, perhaps, m facility of imitation , 
but as to the cultivation of the mind thiougli 
the means of books beaiing upon Instoiy and 
those subjects they mean to paint, that is a 
waste of thought to which vciy few indeed aie 
addicted. Tt is at once moie easy and moie 
pleasant to study history fiom the stage, wheie 
the manager does all the thinking, and the 
actors pi ovide dll the “points,” than to diudge 
thiougli musty old volumes ti eating of events 
ol* costume , and it is to tins cheap class of 
1 epiescntation that Mi Stone’s pictui e belongs 
Young men of this class — and it is all the moie 
necessary w hen theie is such dangerous facility 
of “getting up” as tins young artist displays — 
would do well to learn the piacticc of II ay don 
on such points, which they should engrave on 
the palms ot then hands, that it slip not fiom 
then mcmoncs 01 eyesight, because however 
easily they may sccuie a leputation foi “clever- 
ness” it is only knowledge combined with ability 
that will enable them to paint worthy pictui es , 
and tiue pictomil knowledge can nevei be 
acquired fiom the stage Otlici points of this 
picture aie also open to remark, as, lor in- 
stance, the length of the figures being at least 
half a head too tall, and the want of tians- 
paiency in colour all thiougli, but especially in 
the flesh tints , but these may be oveicome 
When the artist accepts leal hie as Ins stan- 
dard, Ins other tendencies to convent lonalism 
will probably disappear 

* The Captive’s Return/ ISTo. 432, P H 
Monnrs, is a peculiar pictui e, containing some 
traces of vigour both in conception and colour, 
and although displaying nothing absolutely 
good, yet it shows much ft our which wo aie 
inclined to hope for gi eater elicits This is 
one of those pictures by young men, on which 
a separate chapter might with ease, and per- 
haps with profit, he written, going over its 
details, and showing the tendencies, the short- 
comings, oi the defects in each, and that would 
be criticism proper; but neither the public 
nor present space would tolerate such digging 
after hidden trcasiu cs, and so the aitist must 
be content to accept conclusions, instead of 
the reasons on which these are founded. 

4 Ko, 433, f Land Lcbcn/ W. Gale, is veiy 
nicely painted; and the * Seven Ages/ by G. 
Smith*, ‘The Schoolboy/ No. 435, and f The 
Soldier/ No. 437, do most to support the 
ai fist’s previous reputation, although even 
these are no improvement on what he has 
formally achieved 

* The Roi dei Widow/ W, B . Scott, No. 44*C, 
is one of those pictures which make earnest 
lovers of Aid faint and sick at heait tlnough 
soie disappointment, and which makes hope 
m the future of aitists go up “ like the crackling 
of thorns midei a pot ” Mr. Scott once gave 
evidence of being an artist ot more than ordi- 
nary power m the higher walks of history, till 
ho got bitten by that mama which has en- 
tombed so many other intellects ; and after 
having gone on fiom bad to woise, he now 
appeals as the bond-slave of perversion and 


most hideous ugliness— the victim at once of 
that petvcited stylo which seems the nccessaiy 
end ot Pie-Raphaelism, and that l cvellmg in the 
ugly and lionific fiom winch alone its moibid 
craving seems able to cxtiact its Ait and plca- 
suie-destioynig aliment Well may be and 
the public sigh foi one gleam of that fonnci 
power which enabled him to pioduce the * Bell 
llmgeis/ 1 Queen Mab/ and thcvvoiks of those 
eaihei days when genius lose supenoi to per- 
sistence in this paltry and most wretched con- 
ceit of stylo and subject , and, abov e all, the 
people of Newcastle ought not to cease sigh- 
ing and ciying that then youth may be re- 
leased fiom those influences which tins pictui e 
may be supposed to lepiesent Mi Scott is 
teachei ot the School of Art undei the Depait- 
ment at Newcastle, and has the leputation ot 
being one of the ablest aitists connected with 
those schools, but if this ‘Boidei Widow’ em- 
body his ideas of beauty, w hat can be expected 
in oui additions to the beautiful in design 
from the pupils so educated p It is painful 
beyond expression to be compelled to write 
thus, but the pictui cs exhibited by the teachei s 
of British youth this year show that the sub- 
ject cannot be much longer ignoicd by those 
interested eithei within oi beyond the walls of 
parliament, and the whole question of com- 



gravest attention of the nation 

* Warwick Castle/ »T Biii.Tr, No 451, is an- 
other of those unfortunates who is lapidly fall- 
ing into the same slough of despond fiom tho 
same cause, and who, in spite of gicat ability, 
seems unable to bear up against the paialyzmg 
influence of an oYeimasteimgliteialismin stone 
walls, and ugliness m all things lrnng 

f Elaine/ No 492, II Wallis, is woith at- 
tention, fiom its excess of coloru, and, to use 
a popular vnlgansm, fiom its excessive “ loud- 
ness ” But it is not a pictui e so much as a 
emde mutation of the moie icccnt style of 
stained glass, looking as if the aitist had no 
lughci aim than to mutate the luiglilcst colorns 
which the sun’s rays pounng tlnough the 
stained medium could pioduce That some 
black velvet and some silk stuffs arc tolerably 
well imitated, is, no doubt, something in the 
eyes of the devotees of Pic llaphaehsm, and 
that a flowing profusion of yellow hair is made 
to appear like haid spun silk, is evidently con- 
sidered a feat of some lmpoitanco by the 
artist ; but what all tins blaze of mhannonious 
colour has to do with the smooth, flowing, and 
quiet description of the poet, oi with the 
elements of a good picture, it would be veiy 
haul indeed to determine. Still, the multitude 
of the ignoiant are attracted, just as children 
aie charmed, by the brightness of colours; 
bnt such vulgar brilliancies bear the same i ela- 
tion to legitimate colour that the icds, blues, 
jellows, and greens, on a countiy girl’s diess, 
bear to the icfined dicssing of a well-bied lady. 
The one is all vulgarity and show, tho other 
simplicity ancl elegance , and painting to the 
top of a palette is no moie good colour than 
screaming at the top of the voice is good sing- 
ing. Unfoitunatelj', Mr. Wallis has incieas- 
ingly become one of the “ sci earning ” colourists, 
and lie is rewarded with a place on the line 
for his loudness. Whether this be teaching 
the people wisely requires no answer; but that 
so many of this class of pictures have secured 
positions on or near the line this season cannot 
be ascribed to accident; and it deeply concerns 
the public to know whether the hanging com- 
mittee were agreed upon the merits ot such 
vvoiks. The f Young Musician/ &c., of S 
Solomon, No. 493, is a work of higher finish, 
and of almost infinitely higher and purer feel- 
ing, lhau either of those just noticed; ancl 
although deficient in colour, it redolent of 
deep and pious feeling, 


No oil, ‘Billingsgate/ G E. IIicks, lias 
sufficient material and meat to make half a 
dozen adnuiable pictui es, and highly as wc 
appreciate this woik as a whole — and, m many 
inspects, there aie few bettei in the exhibition 
— yet any one of the ten oi twenty sketches 
fiom winch it has piobably been made up, will 
be each of neaily as much value as itself 
There is not lung linex in the galleiy than the 
lad olfenng to c.uiy the young woman’s pur- 
chase, m the centie of this pictiuc, and the 
man offeimg the money is in action and ex- 
pression not unworthy of Wilkie, while m all 
the figuies theie is a wonderful look of reality 
and truth , but the general result is by no means 
equal to the beauty of the details, and tins 
tlnough defective composition and unimpressive 
colorn The general line of composition is 
feeble, being weak vvhcie it should have been 
strongest, in the centie of the piciiue, and 
theie is that want of concentration m the inci- 
dents, without which no woik can nvet tho 
attention of the spectator It is all points of 
neaily equal importance, instead of what may 
ho called, for want of a beftei expression, the 
byc-play being made to revolve round one 
giand leading incident , so that, instead of 
lestmg upon the whole with satisfaction, the 
eye wandeis lnthei and tlnthci over the vanous 
groups , and, although delighted with the skill 
ancl chaiactei displayed in each, the nnnd does 
not derive equal satisfaction fiom Ihe whole 
We sincerely wish that we could make Mi 
Hicks undei stand this nmttci, foi he is one of 
the veiy best among oui young artists — one 
who, while not giudgmg labour, lias power to 
clothe it with the ladiancc of gemus, ancl to 
whom the knowledge and study of principles 
and lules w r ould be of unspeakable advantage 
-—not only as conccntiatmg his pictures, but m 
counteracting that tendency to manner which 
can be acquued as readily by those who have 
not been mined to academic styles, as by 
those who have Mr Hicks has another small 
picture — a lady amusing a child, but with him 
that female foim is becoming conventional, 
and hen?, more than m lus Lugei w r oik, is the 
tiace of conventionality perceptible Never- 
theless the f Billingsgate 3 is a picture admirable 
m its points, and one which any collcctoi may 
rejoice to own 

‘What d’ye lack, Madam 0 ’ No 537, J. 
Pettie, is a cleverly-painted study of a worth- 
less subject. f A Lee Shore/ No GLO, W 
3? Vallaece, is a faithful rcndeimg, albeit 
lather colourless, of the scene, and 519, *Blo- 
icntine Sawyeis/ E Smalltield, is far below 
what the public me entitled to expect from 
this artist, the uppci figure being more like a 
demon than a man, and the whole more lemaik- 
j able for bad drawing than for beauty No. 557, 
"Quite as effective as Charlie/ T J Gullicic, 
is a humorous subject exh acted out of the 
Volunteer movement, respectably painted , and 
the "Imprisonment at Loch Leven Castle/ A B 
Clay, No GG5, is a huge but not veiy success- 
ful effort m a subject that requires moie his- 
tone power than Mi Clay seems to possess; 
while "The Sea-Side Visitois/ No 566, T, E. 
Marshall, is one of those congiegations of 
figures on the beach winch have been often 
amted, and almost ahvajs without success, 
ecau&e, like Canning’s knife-gundci, they are 
empty , — 

“Story? 

0od hless yon, I have none to tell, Sit,” 
is the position of many pictui es iu this loom, 
and these f Sea-side visitors’ are among the 
number. ‘ Newliaven Bisher man’s Cottage/ 
W. W. Nicol, No, 569, is a w r ork of con- 
spicuous merit, both from its reality, its di aw- 
ing, and' its colour* The “ fish-wife ” is, 
perhaps, too intensely real, and the picture 
w r ould have been improved, had the aitist 
refined the angularities of her face a little ; but 
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the baby is beautiful, and Uie boy who sits m 
tlie window listening to the waves as they 
moan over the liaiboui bar, is quite woithy of 
the best pails of the picture To us tins 
ai list’s name is now, but if lie continues to 
paint in the style of this pictuic, he will soon 
make foi himself a name and place among the 
bcttci, if not among the best, ai lists ot this 
country 

No 5S1, ‘The Anest of a Hescitei/ Miss 
It Solomon, is a clevei picture, and, in all 
icspects, most cieditable to the lady aitist, 
but it is not quite equal to * Peg Woffington/ 
exhibited by Miss Solomon last ycai, which 
was an extraordinary picluie foi chaiactei 

No 6S9, ‘Di Jcnnei’s Volunteer/ T IL 
Maguibu, is a woik of gicat incut, the mdi- 
\idual iiguies showing a lotundity and leality 
almost stereoscopic, while the chaiactci and 
coloui aie both cieditable The title is unloi- 
tuimto in these days, and it would icqiiue 
consicleiable space to tell the stoiy of the boy 
who fust volunleeied to he vaccinated by the 
gieat chscoveiei 

* Doing .Business/ No 001,11 J Stanley, 
is one of the veiy best woiks m the exhibition, 
and shows a woudeilul advance, especially in 
colour, on anything this aitist lias picviously 
exhibited The subject is an old Jew selling a 
eiucifix to a Komisli pnest, and the chaiactei 
of each is clevei ly poitiaycd The Jew’s 
stall, too, is a pictiue m itself, and the otlici 
accessoncs aie aclnmably painted 

Always giacelul and dfedne, thoionghly 
comprehending the capabilities of Ait, and 
cm selecting subjects of laigc and genciai 
mtciest, Mi Jacob Thompson maintains the 
high position to which he has liscn Ills pic- 
tiue, No. Oil, ‘They have seen bettei days/ 
is at once eloquent and impressive, and cannot 
fail to satisfy all who demand Natuic m Ait. 

f IIome fiom Woik/ No 02 J, A Hughes, 
is one of the most intense and one of the best 
specimens of Pie-Eaphaehsm m the 100 ms, 
but the aitist owes less to his own urheieut 
vigour Ilian to his recollection of autumn 
leaves, ot which this No G2I is a mcie iccol« 
lection m coloui. Some of the details aie 
caicfully painted, and thcie is good feeling iu 
tho face of the child and iaihei ♦ but the foimei 
would not have been a wlul, less kissable, lmd 
it been model ately good-looking— nor would the 
feeling have been less effective, had it been 
pamtedwith a fhmei touch, instead of being 
stippled m style. Tins rage foi ugliness and 
stiffness is, liowcvei, the cant of the school, 
and sects aie nothing without then shibboleth. 

* The Last lleliqucs of Lady Jane Giey/ No 
031, W, J, Ghant, is a well-pamtecl xepre- 
sentation of a most painful subject; and with 
all om admimtion of this ai list’s ability, 
alieady expiessed m noticing Ins f First Steps/ 
nothing would induce the acceptance of such 
a picture, if the price was the penalty of 
being compelled to look at it every day, Ai t 
w as never intended to be a minister ot hoiror, 
and it is rather unfoi lunate that so many 
artists seem detenmned topeiveit its influence 
into this jaundiced gioove They may, how- 
evei, take this for ceitain, that 1 m scene fiom 
which people would slmnk m leality will ever 
be conveited into a means of pioduorug profit- 
able pleasure through their pigments, 

VYilbm the recollection of the " oldest in- 
habitant” theie has been no exhibition of the 
Hoyal Academy so poverty-stricken iu gieat 
landscapes as the present, and with the excep- 
tion of a very few piciuies, theie is little in 
this department woith notice, and still less 
worth any detailed criticism* The most im- 
portant work in tins walk is the < Gathering of 
the .Flocks/ by W. Litfra&r*, the younger of 
the two sons ; and for many of the high qualities 
of Ait, this picture by this young man has 
never been surpassed* In hugeness of style. 

clear depth of coloui, and m that combi na 
tion of poetic feeling with the details of leality 
it stands out conspicuous and pie-nnmcui 
as the fust landscape m the exhibition, anr 
the best of the season m any of the exhibi- 
tions, and its pi oduction stamps Mi W Linnet 
as one of tho tew men likely to anest the 
evident declension of tins launch o( Ait m 
England Mi J dies Lie nell also exhibits 
two landscapes, one called ‘May Morning/ 
winch is most caidul m detail, but is wanting 
in conccnti tiled pow r ei , the otliei, which is 
hung on the ilooi to make way foi some of 
those wi etched daubs wlncli disfigure the Ime, 
is to oui liking* the best oi the two— and the 
sky of this * Summer ’s Evening/ No 5S0, 
would have been peifect had the daik clouds 
acioss the sun been a little moie acual in 
coloui The oihei portions of this pichne, in- 
cluding the flgmcs, aie painted as the LiimcUs 
only can paint such scenes The nc xt most im- 
pel tan t landscape m the looms is Mi Danbi’s 
‘S hephcul’s Home/ No 375, also most scan- 
dalously saenhred by being hung on the Horn 
The details and sentiment of this 4 Shepheid s 
Home 5 aie beautiful, although theie is a slight 
want of roircty m coloui, the picscnceof which 
would have added gieatly to the value ot tins 
veiy high class pictuic — at least as matteis 
now go in landscape ill Oakes also exhibits 
a good landscape, ‘A. Carnarvonshire Glen/ 
No 51?, m which the lush of the watci down 
the goige is magnificently lcndeicd, and a feel- 
ing of wild poetry settles om the other pads 
of the pictuic, although the light of the lam- 
bow wants luminosity ill MacCalltjm has 
also two laigc pictiucs, the one, ‘Spang/ 
most bcautitul m pads, and would have all 
been excellent had not the morning shadows 
of some tiees cast their stiingy, and not veiy 
ngieeable, foims acioss tiie foreground, and 
had the feeling of photogiaphy been less con- 
spicuous on the details of the hugci objects. 
If this aitist could thiow moie myslciy ovci 
Ins pictuics they would be moie impressive, 
even although that was done by destioymg 
the clearness of the coloui, foi it is wonderful 
what even a little duty coloui will sometimes 
do m bunging a pictuic into harmony with 
naluicj hut tlus chessiug out m span new 
holiday atlue is but seldom seen, nor would 
it be any impior ement if seen often, foi theie 
is something fai gi under m the iceling of 
lough wear and tear, which betoken old time, 
than if natme weie washed and diessed occa- 
sionally as if to enjoy an Eastei holiday Mi 
MacCdllum’s f "Winter* is not equal to Ins 
‘Spimg/ the snow wanting that crispness so 
essential to its hue lendeung 

Theie is anolhei good landscape, No. 539, 
‘Still Evening/ 11 AY. Licadeb, wheie the di aw- 
ing and feeling aie alike conspicuous, but this 
too is hung above the eye, and in a coiner, and 
it is impossible to believe that all the best, and 
indeed the only good landscapes ill the rooms, 
should have been tliiusfc by accident into posi- 
tions, some wlicio they cannot be seen, and 
none so as to attiaefc the attention of visitoi s. 
There is such evident method in this kind of 
madness, that its uuifoimity constrains atten- 
tion even from the easy class of exhibition 
goers. The infeiior class of landscapes, which 
are mostly placed upon the line, aie those 
that admit of no commendation , and it is no 
part of oiu duty to point out defects when no 
beneficial purpose is to be served thereby. The 
works of Creswiek, Lee, Witheiington, and 
others, have long spoken for themselves, and 
this year they are as foi waul as cm to pro- 
claim then own high merits * Mr. Lee has nano 
far beyond himself iu, his two ‘Gibraltar’ 
pictures 

We have thus, in a few sentences, gone over 
the few landscapes worth naming; and, what 
is more disheartening, the younger men, who 

- two or thiee ycais since promised Io adorn Hus 
department, aie eithei absent, oi then woiks 
aie “down among the dead men,” without dis- 
playing the same hope ot an c ai ly lining Truly* 
Constable will piove himself to lm\e been a 
fai sighted scci, and by fhe end of the pie- 
dieted thirty yeais thcie seems too much (ho 
appeal ancc of landscape being extinguished m 
England ns a high and distinguishing branch II 
of national Ait Of comsc, Sfanfidd, and Ij 

ltoheits, and AY E Cooke, and Sidney Cooper, j 

maintain then old positions, and all of them 
tins year justify then well-earned reputations , 
but the fat hei s cannot live foi erci, andwho 
is thcio coming font aid likely to catch then 
mantles when they ictnc fiom the Ait, some of 
them have so long adorned® Tins is giave j 

consideration foi those who think cn such sub- 
jects, and theie does not seem to he the most 
distant indication of successors, not io say 
uvals, to cither Ho belts oi Stanfield, who, 
liowcier, show no symptoms of age dimming 
then aitistic pow r ei Ii inclined to bo cutical, 
obj ection might have been hint ed respecting tire j 

budge m the huge picture by Stanfield, and the 
uppei light on the left hand of Eobei ts’s * St 

Peter’ — the one as appaiently misplaced, and 
the oilier as certainly taking from the size and 
concentration of effect m the vast stiuctuie , but 
these aie minor matteis, not worth mentioning 
iu the presence of those other passages winch so 
fully bespeak the genius of these two ai lists. 

Theie is sucli ignorance to overcome, and so 
much prejudice is expended against portraits 
in exhibitions, that w r e aie almost afiaul to en- 
countei opponents w r hose name is legion ; but 
oui business is to speak tlietiuth, and thcicfoie 
v c shall undci take the pn haps thankless task of 
defending that laige, and this yeai increasing, 
class of “nobodjs,” whom mnety-mne out oi 
evciy bundled exlnbition-goeis sncoi at; and 
we do tins not because these are poitiaits of 
the unknown, but because some oi them aie 
admiiable pictures, and othcis woiks of Ait 
eminently cieditable to the IUitisli school, 
which, with all its defects, is the best school 
of poi ti ad ui e m 1 1 io woi Id AY h atever a lai gc 
portion of the English public may think, the 
picsent exhibition— and, as w r e shall see by 
and by,* it is nob my sbong in high class 
poitiaits — could not be equalled by the artists 
of any oihei countiy m either Christendom or 
heathendom, foi the aitistic m exits of those 
portiaits wlncli the thoughtless so much de- 
spise, and half the nations of Em opc would 
willingly baiter much oi what is considered 
then* high Ait for the privilege ot bung able 
to chum some of those who paint such por- 
traits among their ioicmost artists In their 
ignorance, lire English public put such honour 
horn them with a sneer, but, as knowledge 
advances, public opinion will change, and the 
more just appreciation of high-class portraits 
will be one ot the surest evidences of national 
pi ogress in Ait. As a whole, the poi trails 
this year are not up to the mark, and the 
paucity of histoncal men is one oi the most 
remarkable points m the exhibition This 
rather ( ominous fact furnishes some food for 
reflection. 

It has often been said, and sometimes with 
justice, that a professional portrait-painter is 
more likely to make a good portrait than a 
historical painter, who larely condescends to 
exercise his skill on portraiture, and who dwells 
m the highei region of artistic thought. AYe 
admit the truth, so far, for two reasons, first, 
because a portrait must be an entiio pro tine, 
and not simply a figure looking like tho part of 
a subject, winch historical painters are too apt 
to make it; and secondly, because, as a rule, 
practice in any branch produces ease of execu- 
tion, and every man does* that best which he 
docs easiest.’ For, producing a respectable 
lord mayor, or cdunty magistrate, or even 
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I lncinbei of paihamcnt, an accomplished looking 
countess, oi n genlleinauly polo* / ithubrts , I he 
leading pmiiins of .Bid am si mid at the head oi 
the wo lid’s A. it, in then dr poi Intent Then the I 
featuies of the individual, the gait, and (ho j 
eveiy day expirssion, being all that is time, 
imist of necessity bo alL that lequucs tiausiei- 
enco to canvas INTot so, howevci, with the i 
nobles of humanity, and cicatuics of thought | 
Then outwaid being is but the index oi a 
niighfcwi cLulopment vdhm, uhich none but 
those who dwell m the loftiei legions ol imagi 
nat ive ideal is m can appi c ci at e, I at less 1 1 ansi or 
to canvas It is as tine of mmd as of watei, 
that it ncvci uses above its own level, and to 
expect that poitwui painters, howcvei gieat, 
their capneily foi pamhng poitiaits oi those 
whose nnnds they can gi asp and measuic, aie 
competent to the poitiaits of those men w T ko 
stand ont as the mental ilngei posts of lus- 
toiy, is to expect an impossibility which nevei 
has been, and nevci can be realized In the 
brightest and palmiest days of Ait this appeals 
to have been a fully lecogmsed tmth, and the 
woild’s gi cal eat ai lists wcie called upon to 
perpetuate the gioat men of then age What 
all Eiuopc did, Bnuin might, with advantage, 
attempt to do again Mae porti ait-painting 
has ever had a tendency to stunt the imagina- 
tion, it clogged the up wad ilights of Titian, 
and chained Reynolds to eveiy day existence, 
like an eagle to his cage Lawicuce and Rae- 
burn occasionally degen eiated mio mcio face- 
makers; and nobody will a3seit that the 
! poi trait painters oi oui day aie snpenoi to 

their pi e dr ce& soi s IIow many men painted 

j John Hunter t and yet only one poitiait of 
I that gieat cbseoveiei conveys to us the slightest 
idea of the man’s mental giasp Tho same is 
true of Di Clmlmcis and Pxofcssor Wilson 
And why is tins p except that each oi Iheso 
poi traits was painted by an at list hugely 
imbued with histone power m Ait All tlncc 
were lnstoucal subjects, and Uue repiescnta- 
tions of such men nccessmily paitake moie 
of lustoncat pictmea than of mcic poitiaits; 
and it would bo well foi the histone men oi 
| tins generation, and better foi tho Ait oi Eng- 
\ land, if tJiey would lay this inexorable truth 
to lieai t. 

In the piesenfc exhibition, Sn* John Watson 
Gokdon’s portrait oi Pi ofcssoi Poibes is un- 
doubtedly the gieatest of its class, embodying 
the whole man — body and intellect — with ic- 
rnuiknblc fidelity and powci ; although as a mere 
effort of painting, his head of Smith, of Jordan 
Hill, No 9, is perhaps quite as perfect Box- 
Aim’s poitiait of Louis Huth, Esq,, Ho 67, 
and the Kail of Harrowby, K.Q, No 17L G 
Rtciuionb, ate entitled to i espect ; while those 
. by ICmg lit. Magnets, and Euan cis Gn an t fully 

sustain the icputations of these artists , and, 

; among the portraits, the full-lengths, of course, 
maintain an important position. But, to make 
groat poi traits, artists must have more than 
ordinal y^nen ; and these are sadly absent fiom 
this exhibition* Lord Clyde is an exception, 
and of him Mr Grant produces ins best por- 
trait; while many respectable mayors, lawycis, 
and woithy citizens, ate produced by others. 
There is a want about the poitiaits, as a whole, 

; for winch tho few excellent ones do not com- 

; pensate and what is tine of gentlemen’s 

' poi traits is doubly the case with portraits of 

laches Of these there are some llfly m the 

looms, and, with almost no exceptions, there is 
haiclly a high-class head among them. They 
aie eithoi smiikmg dolls, such as no man of 
sense would marly, or masculine termagants, 
whom uo piudent man would eneoimtei ; and 
wc prafer glancing ai this duffel en.ee m quality 
to going over nnimpoitant poitiaits in detail. 
No writer on Ait lias attempted to gi apple 
with this difference between. male and female 
porti ait mo, and we shall here mthei attempt 
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to stale the subject picpaiatoiy to discussion, 
than off cl a dogmatic solution of the difllculty 
On looking lound tlic exhibition looms, no 
fact becomes moio apparent than this — that, 
as a gcneial xulc, the poitiaits of gentlemen 
aie, be j ond comparison, higher specimens oi 
Ait than aie the poitiaits of ladies Tlietc 
.ue some exceptions, of eouise, but this is the 
mle , and for its existence theic mu,t he some 
cause Among I lie poitiaits of gentlemen, ioi 
instance, no two aie alike, and whether good 
pictuies oi daubs, tlicie is tluougbout a 
stiongly-mniked individuality and distinction, 
winch entncJy annihilates any fixed and gcneial 
lcscmblance , while among the poitiaits oi 
ladies theic aie no two of them piecisely alike, 
and yet to each other they have all a stioug, 
and, if we may so speak, a family likeness 
Now this gcneial identity is by no means the 
case m the woild among ladies any more than 
it obtains among gentlemen As accounting 
ioi this gencial defect in iemale poitiaituie, it 
is oiten said that woman has natuially less cha- 
laciei developed m hci face than man, and just 
as it is more difficult to paint the head of a young 
man of twenty-five without any peculiaily j 
sinking individuality, than to paint a patnaich 
with the tune cieatcd indentations of fouiseoie, 
so upon the same pmiciple it is moie difficult 
to paint women with the still less siiongly- , 
maikcd featiues than aie found in young men ■ 
Tlicie is undoubtedly some tiuth in this, but J 
touching tlie matter m hand, it is leaping ovei j 
instead of solving the difficulty It is not 
admitted, as a mle, that ladies have less de- 
velopment of chmactei in thru heads than 
gentlemen The chaiactei is dilleient in kind, 
but not less stiongly-maikcd m clegice, as all 
may see in eveiy clay lile, and as may be pai- 
ticulaily seen in the exhibition 100 ms among 
the ladies who visit theic. Besides, it it wcie 
tiue that m piopoilion as there weie the 
stiong indications of age, foi example, we 
have good poitiaits, as a necessaiy conse- 
quence wc should gencially have as many good 
poitiaits of gi and mammas as of gi and papas 
Now, neither is this tiue in point oi fact In 
gcneial, poi t nuts of old gentlemen aie vastly 
superior to those of old ladies even when 
painted by the same aitist ; although it is tiue 
that we have a laigei number of good pichucs 
the poi traits of matrons above sixly than of 
young ladies uudei thirty. This is at least a 
curious fact, and to some it may seem a 
staitlmg anomaly. ( It might be supposed that 
towards the opposite sex the highest genius, 
as well as the tender cst feelings, of eveiy man 
would bo diawn oat Eashioncd mentally to 
appi ecidtc the peculiar qualities of v r omau as 
necessary to lus own complete happiness, and 
even existence, it might be imagined that the 
most pleasing development of the beauties of 
female foim, and her mental obaims, would bo 
a task at once more grateful and more easy of 
attainment than the representation of his fellow 
man. Yet such is not the ca&c, and no remark 
is moio trite than that such and such an aitist 
paints capital portraits of men, but always 
fails in representing woman. Wo could men- 
tion dozens of artists of whom this is the 
universally-admitted character, and, theiefoie, 
it appeals necessary to success in this depart- 
ment that artists should be able to leabze, u& 
well as appreciate, the peculiai characteristics 
of woman. The cause of difficulty in the 
painting of female poi traits must, we presume, 
be sought for, and it may, perhaps, to a large 
extent, be found mbeient in the artist’s own 
essential nature. None except the highest 
class of nnnds have ever succeeded m female 
portraiture. It is said that Mary descended 
from the realms of bliss that she might have 
her poi trait painted by tho Evangelist Luke $ 
and a Scotch collector,, the late Mix Johnston, 
supposed he had obtained the wonderful ori- 


ginal, cncn elect by a halo of cupids, the alleged 
woik of Rubens — but the head w r as by no 
means calculated lo impiess the beholder with 
any piofound levoicnce foi St Luke’s m&pua- 
lion as a poihuit paintei, all hough a powci oi 
gilt approaching that myslenou ‘5 something is 
essential to all gLeat ai lists, and only such can 
lepicsent woman as she is Women m then 
nat me aie moLC raiclied, if w 7 e may so speak, 
than men Jt seems as it then blood wno 
moie ie fined, and then filnes roushucted of a 
moie delicate mafeiial, whcthei aiibing fiom 
physical causes oi not, vivacity is to them a 
gift, s plight lines 3 and joyous gaiely aie, as it 
wcie, the iii&t al mospheie of then being A 
highci standaul ol letincmont, theiefoie, be- 
comes essential to ai lists who would success- 
fully embody these chauieleustics of w r omen 
upon canvas But meie lefinement, all hough 
indispensable, will of ltselt do but little to 
put the paint ci m a highci aitistic position 
In scaick of womanly giace many of oui 
distinguished mthts appeal only to have gone 
as fiu as possible fiom the masculine, and 
hence, although they haie pioduccd the ne- 
gative of man, they have by no means suc- 
ceeded in develop tug the chuiac ten sties oi 
woman, which, as many poi Bails m these 
| looms ‘diow, aie attainments by no means 
identical In natuie, as a gcneial lule, theic 
| is no possibility of mistaking the bead of a 
woman, even under the most violent disguises 
I In poitiaits, as gencially exhibited, tlicie is 
scaicely a female head painted winch, willi 
oihci accessones, w r oukl not equally represent 
an amiable dandy, or, earned to the othei 
extieme, can be con&idcicd as anything noblci 
than a smukmg Soil To lefinement must be 
added the higliu qualities oi diguity and giace, 
and lie that would successfully lepie&ent the 
highest cbaracteristics of woman m female pm- 
iiaituie must Clown even these with a sensi- 
tive and high appicciatiou of the beautiful, 
not in outwoid constiuction only, but m the 
far highci walk of mental development 

Of the sculpt uie exhibited wg have left but 
small space to dcscube, noi is that of so much 
consequence, because, m spite of the lnei eased 
! and unpioved accommodation, the quality of 
sculptiue exhibited this season is not up to an 
aveiago of fotmei ycais Heie, as among the 
female poi fi aits, theic is not a high-class female 
head exhibited, and the busts of gentlemen aio 
not conspicuous foi then pel faction The 

small statue of * Oliver Goldsmith,’ by Eolcv, 
the f Gnl and l)og, 5 by Duihatn, and one oi 
two medallions, exhaust the attractions among 
tho smaller walks; and Duiham’s statue oi 
f Erank Crossley, AL P / a bust of the same 
gentleman, and Noble’s head of f Ciomwell/ 
with Eullei’s Constancy, 3 are liteially all 
that attiact attention. It is to be expected 
that AlacDowell, AJarochetti, Behnes, Bacon, 
Alumo, and a host of others, will pioduce re- 
spectable woiks of Ait; but it would be no 
compliment to such men to dwell on these 
respeef abilities, and there does not appear to 
ho any other woik which clearly stands out from 
its surroundings by its excellence This is a 
state of things that almost warrants the neglect 
to wdiick sculpfme has hitheiio been doomed, 
^In taking leave of the exhibition, we do so 
with the conviction that much, very much 
ability has been overlooked, or, lather, left un- 
noticed ; but also with the consciousness that 
howeve^ disagiecable oui strictures may have 
been to individual ai lists, we have attempted 
honestly to see the best pants of pictures, and 
when the overlooking of glaring defects has 
been impossible, that we have neither willingly 
hidden the truth, noi K aught set down in 
malice. 53 To answer tho natural uestion, What 
is the result p was our earnest desire, but space 
is exhausted, and each must attempt to gather 
up the right conclusion for himself* 
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the buitish institution. 

Wyagek says that i lie giealei proportion of 
the w oiks of Hie ancient masters aie in thus 
counliy, and fLom wliat we lcmombei to have 
seen brought foi waul mtlio Bntish Institution 
dunug a long smies of animal exlnlnlions, it i!* 
most probable that lie is light With a few 
leraaiLablc woiks that have been exhibited 
moie than once, theie is year by } eai an ample 
c vt alogue ot pici uics tint ai c i illiei c nl u el y new 
to the vi bit oi, 01 that may not Juve been 
publicly seen lor mauyicaia Then call li ot 
the countiy may be lough] y estimated by fhe&c 
exhibitions, but tlic vciihcation of tlic fact 
could only be effected by such a leseaich as 
was made by Di Wangni Every school is 
lepiesentcd, and v ha I mil be especially in- 
teresting to English pamlcis, flioic is m the 
South Room a guild display of poiliails by 
Reynolds TVe commence, howcvci, m the 
"N 01 th Itoom, with a f INoli me Tangcie/ by 
Baioccio (No 1), wIulIi is extiemcly nilgai 
both m its pci son a l conception and colour , 
it is without the stillness, but has none of the 
delicacy, of his gieat woik, 4 The Descent of 
the Savioui into Limbo* In Fra Angrlico*s 
f Death of St Fiancis/ the multitude of figures 
is adnm ably painted, but ilieie is no attempt 
to sustain the composition, the buildings me 
not uni 1 1 o those ol the modem Assisi The 
‘PiedcR/ (Mo 7), m tluec eompait merits, 
may be by Massaecio, it mar, indeed, be a 
sketch foi a laigei voik, hut the figuies have 
none of the bicadfli and piesence which wo 
find, foi instance, in that 4 St Paul* that even 
Laffaclle found good enough to plagiarise 
Wc cannot pass Nicolas Poussin's (Mo 22) 

‘ Landscape, \utli St John/ although it does 
not come well together , it inis passages tfiat 
nevei have been suiuassed in dignity of sug- 
gestion Lut, tins class of woi k is not that 
which has made his gieat i eputation , it was his 
Promethean thefts iiom the Giecks ISTo 23, j 
‘Portrait of a Gcnllenian,’ is one of the *Wai- 
wick Vandykes, m pot feet pieseivalion , the 
Van dykes at W ai w iek Cast 1 c me super lui t o 
those at Dicsdcn, and equal to the Pctwoith 
pictiues it is dated 1G30 No 21 is a ‘ Land- 
scape, with Chateau and Gipsies/ by Temeis , 
a notable piece of local poitiaitme, piecisc 
in all its details that cvciy touch seems to 
have been prompted by the place itself, but 
this is not the kind ot composition wheieby 
the i eputation of Tomcis lives Theie aie 
also by him (No 48), ‘A Marnage Festival/ 
and (No 9 L), ‘ A Village Festival / but such 
woiks do not afford opportunities for the 
colour, character and effects winch he pro- 
duced m lus interim s, between which and these 
out-door merry-makings there is so little i ela- 
tion that they scaiecly appear to have been 
executed by the same 'hand* With the large 
collection of Dutch and Flemish pictures at 
Madrid theie aie many of the choicest works 
of Teniers 

No 28, ‘Portrait of a Gentleman/ by Moroni, 
from the Warwick collection, is a* splendid 
example of ^ Venetian daylight painting — we 
mean of painting the face m a broad light, 
without strong markings, as Titian painted all 
Ins female heads. Never was «. picture of the 
middle of the sixteenth century m finer condi- 
tion. The very caieful drawing of the face 
does justice to the teaching of Moroni's master, 
II Morel to, The background is grey, and tho 
figure is opposed to it with black velvet and 
strong colours - but fiom (lie ungraceful pose 
chosen by the artist, the, lower part of the 
figure does not well balance the upper. An- 
other admirable portrait, by the same hand, is 
No. 55, that of f JBartholouiams Longug/^-tke 
name might be sot down as a pseudonym, were 
it not that the painter has inscribed it on the 


canvas with f he &i y le and offices of i ho beam 
Tins picluie is the properly of Loid Taunton, 
pily the two do not hang m the same gallciy, so 
peifect m condition, so minutely individual, so 
profoundly Dutch m finish Lut theie is no 
giandeui mthcshle, it speaks of Intle pas- 
sions Look at No JIG, Uoiluit ol a Noble- 
man/ by the Hidalgo Diego Velasquez, iliac is 
only the head, and a head veiy like that ot 
Velasquez hmi&elf, so like is it to tliai grand 
poilwuf that lungs with those ot Rembfandl, 
Rubens, Vandyke, ami JouUens, on one side cl 
the second portiait room m Fioiencc. IV o sec 
ouly the head, but it suggests a prison ol noble 
and imposing figiLie Ot Leinbiandt wcm'c ic- 
inmded by ^No It) ‘ A Woman loot mg tiotn a 
v mdow/ and sulheiently plain she is to recall 
RcmbiandPs contempt of hoih nuiseuliue ami 
feminine beaut y Tlicic is moie cm etui painting 
than usual, and the glares me moie tians- 
paicnt, the lady Ins sat to llembiaiult moie 
than once I u No 133, ‘ Poiliuil of aii Old 
Lady / wc find one of hib best fennlc studies, 
winch would seize as a \eiy suitable pen- 
dint to Loid OvcistouPs pictme She wears 
a dark die»s, and hohL a lhble m hei hand, 
and lomid hci neck is one ot those stiff louml 
luttk that scpaiatcs the licad iiom the body, 
placing the toimei as if on a white tienchei 
Lut it is a lenuikable pietuie, tlir -»c* valuable 
old women seem to luvvc favoured Kcmlnftwll 
alone In No JO, ‘Foi twit of a Gentleman/ 
we have auothei Vandyke* — a lialt-kngtli m 
black aimouL The head is a most inter- 
esting study, worked, not as we nowadays 
pauit portraits, but picfuies The lace and 
i utiles aie gicy, as it intended tor mourning, 
we can seaicely suppose that they have been 
thus subdued to obviate competition with the 
face and hand, foi of the latter theie is the 
customary ustleos display 
j No 50, 4 View of Leiithcnn Castle/ is an 
I example of Itujsdael, with much moie ol 
natiue than m lus ad hbifam compositions, 
it is a given natural subject, m wJuch, to 
sreuie identity, he has been obliged to 
follow a locai coloiu much moie genial 
than that opaque black wherewith he has 
saddened so many of his best woiks No 
68, ‘The Wile of Rubens/ is* the Mail- 
boiough picture ot the lady we all know so 
well , but wc have always felt m this portrait 
that the expression which Rubens nmaiifc foi a 
smile 1ms fallen into a leoi ‘The Doge of 
Venice Maiivmg 1 he Aduatic* (No GS), is 
the most elaborate Canaletto we have c\ei 
seen No 85 is ‘A Ydlage Fan/ Ostade ; 
but heie, as with Teniers, Ostade is feeble m 
comparison with Ids mteuoi scenes No 8G, 
‘Landscape and Cows/ is a captivating litflo 
picture by Cuypj and next to it (No 87) is 
a ‘Moonlight/ by Van der Ncei, minutely 
painted No. 00*, ‘The Stadilioldei Ilcniy, 
ins Secretaiy, Do Witt, his Daughter -in-law, 
ihe Pzmccss Royal of England, Wife of Wil- 
liam, Pi nice of Orange, &c/ by Gonzales 
Coques, is a cm ions imitation of Rubens, with 
three of the figures staling the visitor out of 
countenance ; the lady, by the way, is she of 
whom Macaulay made a convenience 1o wax 
lus wager for making a lhyme to pan inger — 

lf King Jftrnf>s n daughtor ifaiy liad, 
ga\e tlie Pjiiico of Change her 
J ve Mon bet— I olaim tho stakes. 

I’ve made a rhyme to porringoi, ’ 

Nt>. 95, ‘Portrait of a Divine/ A Duier, has 
not the accepted characteristics of the works 
of Purer ; it is more like the production of a 
follower of Holbein f A Garden Scene * 
(Mo. 96), Watteau, is a small picture with 
only one or two figures Although all the 
best Watteaus aio m this country, we rarely 
see any of them. Until recently there was but 
one in the Louvi e No. 77, < A Gat den Scene, 
with figuies/ P. de IJ ooge ; a very carefully 


fiu ul icd ptduieof a house and ganlcn, and a 
pally plating at imif-pms it is cleaily a 
memento of place and prisons In No 111, 
‘ Stapml/ Claude, nuy he sc^n ill us tinted the 
p maple so conlnmally put m pi act ice by 
Tmnei — iliai ol fomtSbiiigloneUici lnsstiongest 
light and daik No 1 ] 5, * Infetioi ot a Catlic- 
dial, with iiguus, T Kiefs and Fuuiks, is an 
txunple ol t liat aiclulcflmai paiutiug winch, 
m jK iki 3 , was jnonounccd nnsui passable, but 
accustomed as the eje now is to turn fiom all 
haul ulges, we loci nothing to be h.ushu than 
tlic vuull mg lino& ol NectT jichilrcl me Van- 
do i wtu l T ‘ lku is aw d ( 1 hione * (No 1 1 9 j tu e 
belli loo old, that haul ieahued dame i& not 
the woman to ha\e wuttcu that triidci epistle 
that moves nil hernia iowaidi pooi Ghione 
Tic ‘(inlS Head* (Mo LIS), by Gteuze, has 
all the <u list's iushness of lint, but it is fcai- 
iully oid ot di twmg 

TJie South Room administers a icfirsbci m 
lospcct ot oui own school, and it is enough 
tliai. the principal pietuie 0 aie by the hand of 
Reynolds It is only at long ml rivals that wc 
see such a collection ol poitiaiis by Sn Joshua 
as aio now exhibited , and it at times theie me 
moie than usual, it is liue to find such piecious 
examples ot oui gieat nnidei When wc look 
at these, ami lemcmbei that his lilt was spent 
in doing such as these, we <up struck with 
‘uipiibo that, in Una kind, ol pi act no, he should 
have acquit cd such an amount ol knowledge as 
he shows m Ins lectures. Lut it is that extent 
of acquisition that lias enabled him to vaq\ Ins 
compositions, insomuch that no two lescmblo 
each olhci Fiom the collection ot the Queen, 
thoic is ‘Tlio Piincc'iS Soplna hlatilda of 
GloucestCL* — a priceless gem, and ncai that 
(No 109), ‘Fiances, Maicluoiiesa Camden/ 
with a face charming m everything, hut the 
neck seems to have been mjuicd in cleaning. 
In ‘Loul llichaid Cavendish* (No 170 j, 
Reynolds bieaks a laucc with Titian, and 
cleaily wins the guoidon; the fcatuus aie full 
of language, which lliose of Titian aie not, the 
! expulsion oven of the hand coincides with the 
iirmncbb of tho face , but in Titian’s portraits 
the coulage ot the checks says nothing, and 
the hands say less ‘Mis Pclu Beck fold* (No 
IS 8), ‘Muiy, Duchess oi Ancaster * (No 18-1 j, 
and * Georgians Spencer, Duchess of Devou- 
&hue/ aie tluec of the most noble poik aits that 
e\ er were painted The coiffure ol the lime — 
the most hideous, by the way, that evei dis- 
figured the human head — assisted Reynolds in 
giving glare to Ins fig rues, without the risk of 
making the heads look small It would not be 
just to exalt Reynolds at the expense of otliei 
men of much more exlen&ivo i eputation, only 
jt must be said that theie exist no works of 
their class so entnely satisfactoi y as these, and 
others of the senes to which they belong, that 
m the clays ol then execution weie poitiaits, 
but aie now become pictures. Theie is also 
(No, 203) the famous ‘ Geoigiana Spencer, 
Duchess of Devonshire, and hci Daughter, 
Lady Geoigiana/ ‘Loid Ligomcr/ ‘William* 
Dulce of Devonshire/ ‘The late Difc of 
Hamilton/ &c. The portrait of Sit George 
Beaumont is the only one that shows any of 
those enors of judgment into winch Reynolds 
fell in his use of pigments and vehicles. On 
this portrait he has bestowed great pains j he 
intended it for one of Ms best studies $ but he 
lias gone over the blue Coat with asp halt itm, 
which lias torn up the colour down to the raw 
canvas; the same with the face— it Is ru net- 
work of cracks Besides these and othei 
works by Reynolds, there aio picfuies by 
Morlftnd, Gainsborough, Leslie, Opie, Boppner, 
Defy, De Loutherbouig, Wilson, and others; 
but, on entering the room, we hm nothing but 
Reynolds. 
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» THE EXHIBITION 
or xnr 

gerihn academy of art.” 

We copy th>s title as it appeals on the catalogue , 
we know the sfhooN of Bulm, Munich, and Uua- 
seldotf, but wlmt u the “German Academy of 
Ait 9 ” There ate a few stood names in the list, 
such <is Strike, I3ega>, Diakc, Sttllck, hut the 
works by wferh they aie lepreseulcd aic not ot 
their beit, ami it i*> not fan to Geunany and its 
piofeabois, foi many of whom we have tho highest 
admiration, to pioduce a collection like this in ic- 
piesentation of German Ait A few of the animal 
picimes and landscapes have a ceitmn dtgiee of 
ment, but knowing llie quality ot a catalogue ot 
picUuea that have tlm veai been rejected at the 
Royal Academy, we veutme to say that there ia 
not a figure ptclm e m the collection that would 
win, by U 3 own incuts, a place on these inestimable 
walls We aic accustomed yeaily to see many ot 
the veiy finest nnuoi pi odne tions of the French 
school, and the works of ont own pamteis aie, m 
cspecidl departments, supenor to all othcis, and 
generally second to none, it 13 , theiefoie, a costly 
ciioi* to exhibit m London a catalogue of one bun- 
dled and twenty woiks of Ait, the bulk of which 
u, to speak mildly, of questionable ment By 
Professor Steffilc theie is (No 1), ‘ Equestrian Poi- 
tiaiU of then Royal Highnesses the Ciown Prince 
of Prussia and Princess Roynl of England/ and 
by the same, ‘The (JuiUows/ showing the pillage 
of the couutiy louml Ceiliu by the ‘ QjuUows/ 
who were mauudiiig Pmssiau baions of day s gone 
by. By the same, * Son owing Mnttuntv/ a 
iHrUft standing ovei her dead foal, is pci hap 9 
the best pictuie m tho collection No Si, ‘The 
Villa d’Este, Tivoli, near Home,* Professor Hoy- 
den, is Inoad and eftectno, but sccmo and un- 
real No 33, ‘Ilungauau Hoises at Play/ T. 
Si hmitson, an entiie heidot Jioi8es chasing a couple 
of dogs painted with c pmt, but the action ot the 
annuals is, m many ca*>es, not easily intelligible 
‘Italian Boys with a Monkey/ Ewald (No 41), lias 
the feeling and manner of the French school , but 
it is even moie loose than the most sketchy cxcici- 
taf ions seen jn tho Cl/ amp? Ely nos ‘The Boat 

Hunt/ Arnold (No 112), has ccitnm points of 
foico, but it seems to challenge companions mill 
Snyders. A * Pann house/ BcuuewiU You Loefen 
(No 22), a veiy simple subject, the gionnd per- 
spectives and water me pa' » led with knowledge and 
observation, but m the di awing of the trees theie 
is a gicat abuse of colotn, and no knowledge of 
foliage painting ‘Landscape’ (No 10), by the 
same paiutei, seems to be a pendant to the pieced* 
mg, and, ns m that, the perspective and broken 
Aurhtec of the giound is the pith of the description* 
Theie is a sketch by the late Professor Strike, called 
‘ TmUn and Isoldt/ the mgumcni of which (from an 
old German legend) is an accusation laid against 
This tail and Roldi by Auk truth, before Krug Maik 
It is dearly a sketch foi a huge pictuie, and is 
dramatic enough, but without any of the beauty 
that dibtingnidies other works by Strike, Anothci 
sketch by the same aitut is that fen a pictuie m 
the possession of the lung of Prussia, setting foitli 
tho pioclanutiou of Tonsmund, on the held of 
battle, as the successor of Ins father. ‘ Loading 
Hay by a Canal/ Bennew lU Von Loefeti, an ex- 
tremely bald piece of material, seems to have been 
taken up as a tour da foiee , to show that there is 
something in slump add strong opposition, it is 
entirely a painter’s sketch, for there is nothing to 
mute the eye of the amateur. ‘ A Landscape, with 
Cattle, St Mmy’s, Jersey/ II, feke (No 08), is 
one of the best compositions m the collection , but 
it is entirely lb each, and quite as creditable as the 
well-reputed Preach pictures of its class. Another 
tmimal picture (No, §1), * Cattle at the Btook, in 
the Purest of Fontaine/ E Odd, is proposed as a 
light picture, whei eas the preceding is low m tone ; 
aud a comparison of these tivo shows the much 
greater difficulty of dealing with light than with 
middle tone/ according to the conventional treat- 
ment of the French painters, which always secures 
accordance with one valuable principle of Art. The 
best works of the German sehoofe are them figure 
eomjiosfiions, but heie the f most eredfiablo piodiio- 
tfpns am the landscapes and pnimal subjects. 


TEE “HISTORICAL EXHIBITION” 
OF WATER-COLOUR TAINTING. 

At the house* of the Society of Iris, m the Adel pin, 
has been held, foi the benefit of the Vein ale School 
of Ait, an exhibition of water -coloui di aw mgs show- 
ing the condition of the ail a eenlury ago, and Us 
progress during llie hist handled yim-s It is hue 
that in the days of Eliiabclh. mini atiu e-pam ting 
was earned by Hillyaid, the Olivcis, lloskms, and 
Cooper to a degree of cxeelhucc that has nevei 
since been siupns3ul, tbit ml, as it was then 
practised by Eugltidimcn, was the envy and admua 
tion of contempuraiy fmeign aitists bat horn this 
our modem water-colour cannot claim descent, foi the 
extinction of that school ol miniature and its buff 
poster lty was billowed by an intcihpse of oh«cuuty 
ultimately dispelled only by foreigner When we 
look at the eaily drawings ot even some of the 
best ongmatois of the ait, we cannot help giving 
them limitless credit foi faith and hope bejond 
then fellow men foi peiseveung m a pi notice — it 
eould not jet be called an ait — so migmteful m its 
results, In the Inst (ntalognos of the Roval Aca- 
demy, coutiibutions iveie exhibited as * stained 
diawmgs” If watei-coloui “painting” wcie con 
sideied an unwau an table teun as applied to these 
essays, certainly that m the Academy Catalogue is 
unassuming enough But tlicie must have been 
eneouiagement foi the new ait even in the infancy 
of the Academy, foi the unsold woiks wcie then 
the exceptions — they weic astensked, aud the situs 
wcie i cally vciy lew Tho thinly washed i indie 
studies, with trees having masses of foliage with 
cusp cmly outlines, look easy enough to have 
alluied battalions of arnateius to take lessons 
And so it was, foi the ait nnpioved, and its pio- 
fessors gievv m nnmbei3 A lew evemplais of the 
watei-coloui paintiug ot that time would not tempt 
us to mquuc into then histoiy, blit when w T e see 
m the exhibitions of oiu day woiks that nob only 
vie with oil in depth and imliness, but wm de- 
suivedly the plaudits ot eveiy Euiopean school — 
when wo contemplate such leudls, and see them 
side by side with mementoes ot the infancy ot the 
at t— when we thus see the fust and the last xvxth 
so little in common between them, and such a vast 
hiatus to be accounted foi befoie we can midei stand 
that the last has any family relation with the hist, — 
then it is that we desue lo know something of the 
adolescence of an ait which in a hundred years baa 
developed itself into a matuuty so splendid IVho, 
only twenty ycaia ago, c\ei could have dieamt that 
these vcneiable ladies* — the Madonnas of the Eloieri- 
tme schools — could have had such a renumance as 
they have experienced at the hands ot a few eccen- 
tric enlhusmblsP Theie would m vvntcr-coloui 
ait be nothing muro exhaoidmaiy in the sadden 
formation of a sect of Pie-Saiidbyite3 than there is 
in oil-pamtiug m the institution of an. association of 
Pie- itallaellites, Thiuk of a minute subdivision of 
the pxofession ignoring the evpeuenco of a century, 
the whole life of vvatei-colour painting, and going 
back to what was modestly called “ paper -staining” 
a centmy ago I But to turn at once to the 
diaumgs that suggest these thoughts, wo have by 
Paul Sandbv (b 172$, d 1803)— who was It A , by 
the way— e Llandaft Cathedral/ ‘Palace at El tham/ 
‘In Ihde Paik/ ‘ Carnarvon Castle/ ‘The Pillion/ 
and a ‘ View from Shenstonc’s Leasow cs * In some of 
these theie is no feeling foi tho pictui esque, 03 in the 
first tw r o, for instaneo , they look as if they had been 
made for engraving; they are carefully drawn— 
shaip, edgy, and veiy thinly tinted with Indian ink 
and yellow ochre— and it is curious to observe how 
studiously all allusion to green herbage and foliage 
is avoided. All fcluil is light is yellow ; all that is 
dark is brown. The eyes of these professors must 
have been so saturated with the “ brown trees” aud. 
works of tho “great” landscape-painters that they 
looked at our fresh nature thi o ugh a biown lens, 
Bichard Wilson hved a hundred yeais too soon, to 
their eyes his verdure was what saw-sharpening ra 
lo a fine ear. 

Among much that is feeble in the early part of 
the catalogue, we had two drawings by a man wh6 
stands m immediate relation with Turner, that is, 
John Colons, the names of the drawings are, 
^ View m the Island of Elba/ and ‘ Ific du’Midi, 


Pyienees/ and these are the fit at indications wc see 
heie of any tiling like grandeui of conception f Tho 
scenes aie mountainous, and vveie it not that tho 
colour dates them— the giey — they aie good enough 
foi the pieseat day When Turner saw Co/eus’ 
chawings, they suggested more foice and substance 
to his own Bellowing these, we have drawings by 
Loutheibouig, Beanie (b 1711, d 1317), Edudge 
(b 1763, d 1821), Ciome (b 1769, d 1821), ami 
m No 29, ‘ Tcdburgh Abbey/ we come to John 
Gutm (b 1773, tl lb02) — Turnci was born in the 
same year —and No 15, ‘St Alban’s Abbey/ is an 
example of Ins wmk at, pci haps, twenty yeais of 
age, about the same tune that Gutm executed his, 
and theie is a similarity between the two drawings — 
indeed, ’iinnei was always Haltered when his woiks 
wctc pronounced to be like those of “lus hund 
John ” Of the&c two men, Gutm was assmedly 
the leadei , but he died at the age of twenty seveu 
Had he lived, it is impossible to say whether he 
would have maintained the lead in the face of the 
endless toil to whit h Tuinei subjected himself 
Other woiks by Girtin aie — ‘Cottages neai New- 
castle/ and ‘St Asaph’s, Cornwall * Theie ato 
examples of Tmnei’s fust and last manneis He 
is said to have inst practised the wiping out of 
the lights, and to have theieby produced some 
staithng effects "We observe tiaces of this m 
woiks ot the young time oi John Valley and othcis , 
but as yet the resomcc was employed with timidity 
and mcsolutiou By Tinner there ale also ‘ Coife 
Castle’ (1792), and * "Waterfall’ (1793) , * Tmlein 
Abbey/ dated 1 79 3, but cerlamlylatei , foi Turner w as 
then only nineteen , ‘ ( Easby Abbev/ very giand, and 
kilci woiks, as ‘Tivoli/ f St Alban’s Abbey/ Ac 
By John Vailev (b 1777, d IS 12) there aie Uvo views 
of Conway, ‘ Kuaresboiough Ca3lle/ ‘The Welsh 
Coast/ ‘ Bcdgclcit Budge/ ‘Piognall, near Hamp- 
stead’ — all veiy vigorous, but none so luminous a3 
some of those last Claude-like compositions of his 
long life — all light and an, obtained by washing 
each drawing twelve 01 fifteen times Then wc 
have Glover, and pool Hobson — whose father, aw me 
raeichaut in Duiham, tinned his back upon him, 
because he would be an aitist — and Havcll, and all 
the leceully depaited, aud those who vet liugei, 
haviug something moie to do belore they depart — 
those who signalled themselves as having originated 
something that assisted to shed on oiu ivatei eoloui 
m t the lubtic which so eminently distinguishes it, and 
David Cox*— * who was not ashamed to acknowledge 
having passed poitions of his life as blacksmith, 
itinerant srene-pamtei , and harlequin — Copley Bidd- 
ing, W Bunt, J. D Hai ding, He "Wmfc, Prom, 
George Galtermole, David Kobeits, John Ljwis, 
and others whose diawings are always conspicuous, 
w he level they may be seen 

To the leaders of the Jit- Journal it is scmcjIv 
nccessiuy to state that theie aie two societies of 
watei -colour painteis The senroi was established 
in 1803, but the “New Society” was not instituted 
until 1&32. Tho fust mcmbeis of the elder aseoom- 
tion were — G Banett, ,T Custall, Vt ,T Gilpin, 
J Glover, W. Havell, It Ilills, J Ilolworthy, 
J C, Nattes, F. Nicholson, "W II Pyne, S Rigaud, 
T Shelley, J Valley, C Valley, and \V V Welfe 
Neither Turner nor Ghtm appear heie , the former 
was, m 1802, elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy, aud Giitiu was (lead 
There arc m the exhibition two handled and 
eighteen drawings, whence it will be undci stood 
that we have only in this bi lef notice named certain 
men who have introduced puumphs aud practices, 
which have now been tested by the experience of 
half a century The catalogue lecoids the names 
of several foreigners, as Cipriani, Loutherbonrg, 
Serrcs, Prnucia, Pugin, and ouc or two others , but 
their methods weic not English, aqd when lb tv as, 
they contributed nothing to advance the art. It 
would have been extremely difficult to have procured 
examples of all the contemporary living men, oven 
whose names we cannot here mention , nor would 
that be necessary, as the most interesting passages 
of the history of the art are found during the 
embavr assments of its obscurity. Besides, the living 
school is well* known * it is the past on which the 
public desna enlightenment The proceeds of ihe 
exhibition go to assist the building fund of the 
Female School of Art, 1 and it is to be hoped that 
the aid will be worthy of the effort , 
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PART XIII —TIIE GALLERIES BORGHESE AND CIIIGI 

hfctP&Cfl T an ftn ^ e > one S1( ^ c °f which fares the Via di Fontmella, 
Zni^^lVvv ai1 ^ anothei the Piazza ch Spagnn, stands the Palazza 
M iff W i I ra JBorghese, one of the laigest and finest mansions 
W ^ V*//- Uflliil 111 ttornc, belonging to the lllustnous family 

/) W whose name it beam one of its mambas* ui the 

poison of the Cardinal Camille Boighesc, was 
(Ur' elected to fill the papal chan m 1605, under the 

{ name of Paul V lie evinced gieat intei est in 
the Aits, and duiing his pontificate numerous 
Chmftf/ impoitaiit stinrtuics weie elected in the impel ml 

fP>\ 7 jrf|vvjl \ City The Boighesc Palace was commenced bj 

v Cardinal Dcz/i, m 1500, fiom designs by Maitmo 
Lunghi, and completed bv the pope, oi, more 
piopcily, by his nephew, the Caidmul Scipion, 
from the designs of Flarnmio Ponzio The building is of an anguUi 
^3 foim, and rather singula^ something of the shape of a haipsichoid, 
i/F hence it is sometimes calhd the “ Ilarpsichoul of Boighesc/’ >et the 

V giand eouit is a peifeet squaie Two galleries of open poiticocs and a 
ptf 1 Corinthian attic give the edifice a magnificent appeal ance nincty-si \ 

Y columns of onental giamte support the two gallenes, the columns of 
the lower tiei nre Done, those of the uppei Countluan The entiauce 

to the apartments, twelve in numbei, in which the pictures hang, is uudci- 
neath tlie lower tier , they occupy the entile giound-flooi of the palace 

The Boucxiese collection is the nebtsi private galleiy m Home , it is open 
daily to the public, catalogues aie provided, and eveiy facility foi examination, 
stvuty, and even copying, is afioided The paintings, about seven bundled 
m number, aie airanged in chionological order, so that the vwtoi, as he 
passes from one chamber to anothei, sees the whole history of the ait since 
its levival, developed befoic him, tiom the earliest Florentine artists to the 


latest Flemish Of the seven! y-one examples m the first loom, the most 
! notable aie — a * Madonna and Child, with a Chou of Angels*, 9 by Saudi o 
Botticelli, graceful in design and vivid m expression, a ‘ Madonna and 
I Child,’ bv Pcingmo, a similai subject by Funcia, both exhibiting profound 
i whgious ft cling, a poitiait ot Savonarola, by Filippo Lippi, a ‘Madonna, 
Child, and Infant St John,* attubuted to Loieu/o ch Ciedi, and a citnous 
! little poihait, said to be ot Rafhellr, and painted bj himself, when young d 
cei tamly betas some lesernblauce to what he might be supposed to have been 
m lus eaily veais, but its authenticity is altogethei doubtful 
The second room contains scveial specimens of Gmofalo’s pencil , by fai the 
most impol taut is ‘The Taking down from the Cio«w 5 it is a lai go composi- 
tion, veiy caicf Lilly executed, and, geneiallv, well colouud * Cuce/ by Dosso 
Dossi, lus contemporary, is an excellent example of the fanciful compositions 
which that aitist not unfrequently sent foith A pictme of the maitvi 
St Stephen, by F Fiaticia, meuta especial attention as an excellent example 
of this early pamtci the face is youthful and most expiessive of religions 
feeling, and the colour, generally, is nch and deep In this loom aie Hafiaeile’s 
celebiated ‘Talcing down horn the fhoss/ and his ‘Poitiait of Caisai Borgia/ 
descubed m a pieceding papa on the woiks of this gieat pamtei {Vol M, 
p 202) 

In the thud room is Concggm’s famous ‘Danae,’ a fine pictiue as legaids 
the highest qualities of Ait, but of such questionable taste that one maivels it 
shoulcf have come fiom the hand of lura whose heads of the Savioiu, Madonnas, 
saints, and maityis, and whose numerous altai ptec.es, aie impiessed with the 
utmost devotional feeling 

The ‘ Cum.lan Sibil/ by Domenirhtno, engiaved on the next page, is a 
noble specimen of ideal poitiaitme with lefcience to design and expression, 
but the colounng is indefinite and not pine the head, nuuyed m its onental 
tuiban, is veiy hae, the upturned eyes aie bulliant and inspired, the bust is 
beautifully modelled, and thionghonl time is a I emimne elegance andicfiue- 
ment sui passed by few painters of any age oi time It is the only pictiue in 
the fouith loom demanding especial notice 

The fifth loom contains Doincmchino’s ‘Diana and uvk Nimpiis/ 

[ engraved on this page, both this and the ‘ Cum man Sybil’ weic painted 



DIANA AND HER NIMBUS 


for Bus Cardinal Borgheae. Diana is presumed to bn on a limiting exoui* 
sion,— soma critics call the picture the ‘ Chose of Diana, ’-several of ho 
goddess’s attendant nymphs are shooting at a mark similai to a popinjay used 
by our ancestors m their sports, others are bathing m the stream m the 
foreground, others, again, have the dogs in charge, and m the middle 
distance two nymphs are hewing onwards a dead hart or lad Diana occupies 
a prominent position, almost is the centre of the picture, and appears by her 
attitude to he addressing the maiksmaidens, to cow a w'oid foi the occasion, 
one Of whom has brought down, the bird fiom the top of the pole 1 ns 
group of figures is very animated, and their actions are natural and definable 
The composition throughout is most spirited, but there is an entire absence of 
grace, and few of i, the faces hare any pretension to refinement, much le s < 

Thesfxtk and seventh robms may be passed over without cpfameut, except I 


to mention a picture of ‘Judith Praying before she murders Ilnlo femes/ by 
Elizabeth Sirant, of whom we shall have to speak presently,, the eighth can* 
tains two clever battle-pieces by Bourgegnone, a good landscape by Salvator 
Hcsr, and a group of cows in a meadow by Paul ‘Potter. 

On the walls of the ninth apartment are the frescoes with which Ka Shells 
decoiated the house traditionally known as the rt Casmo of Haffaelfa/ ? now 
called the Villa Olziati * we use the word " traditmtiaHv/’ because it seems 
to be very doubtful whether Baffaelle ever resided in it, and equally doubtful 
is lus execution of these works, which are now. supposed to have been copied 
from his designs mid those of otbei painters. The subjects of The pointings 
are taken from mythological and Grecian history. Four portrait medallions 
are said to represent tho ForhnWna * 

The tenth apartment as dedicated Id the 'Venetian school, and contains 
examples of Titian, Paul Veronese, Giorgione, Basaano, Pordeuone, and others. 
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Fuat in importance is Titian’s celebrated pictuie of ' Love, Sacred and Pi o fane, 5 
a subject akm to Leonardo da Vinci’s f Modesty and Vanity* descubed in 
page 101 ante Two females aie seated beside a fountain in winch Cupid is 
spoiling one is fully diaped in a uch Venetian costume, white, with red 
sleeves , hei hands are gloved, and she holds in the light a bouquet of dowels, 
the left rests on a vessel deep and coveied hei iace is sweet but sedate m 
expression, as if deeply meditating The olhci figuie is unclothed, a enrason 
lobe falls over her hack, and a white gudle eucudes the loins the vessel by 
hei side is shallow and open — fiee to all comers a ccnsei is in hei left hand 
The face of this female is very beautiful and delicate, it is turned towards hei 
companion with an expression of winning loveliness It has been observed 
that Titian has made a mistake m giving the palm, of beauty to the ‘Strange 
woman/’ if he intended to inculcate a moral lesson by Ins woilc, for she must 
become the victor ovei hei modest hut less captivating rival In the distance 


is a rich, luvmous landscape It is a glorious picture in design, manner, and 
colour ‘The Tluee Giaces/ oi lather ‘Venus with two attendant nymphs 
arming Cupid/ by the same mastei, is another line work, but fai less brilliant 
in coloui than the piecedmg Giorgione’s ‘David with the head ol Goliath/ is 
lich m tone and striking in expression ‘ St John preaching m the Wilderness/ 
by Paul Veionese, is attractive foi its fine colouring and the effective anangemenf 
of the giouped figures A. ‘Madonna and Child/ by Gian Bellini, or, at least, 
attubuted to lum, is veiy beautiful in the expiession ot both faces, and the 
poiliait of Pordenone, by himself, is a good example of this pleasing painter 
Of the pictures most deseuing of notice in the eleventh loom the following 
| may he pointed out — ‘St Anthony pleaching to the Fishes/ the composition 
: as a whole is singulai, and the figure of the saint undignified, but theie is some 
| excellent painting m the woik Poidenone’s group ot hi3 own family pioves 
1 that m the softness and puieuess of Ins flesh tints he was scarcely sui passed by 
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TIIJK QUALE AN SYBIL, 


Titian Jacopo Palma’s (Vecchio) ‘Madonna and Saints * has great beauty, the 
faces are life-like and very sweet. Bonifazio was a mannerist and often Very 
insipid, hut lie had an agreeable mode of treatment, and the arrangement of his 
flgmea is skilful and animated There are two specimens of his works here, 
‘'Christ answering the Mother of Eebedee’s Children/ and ‘The Return of the 
Prodigal/ the foimer is the better of the two, A small picture of ‘The Holy 
Family/ by Innoeenzo da Imola, one of Fiancia’s scholars, and aftei wards a 
follower of Raifaelle, shows the influence of both masters , of the former in its 
expiession, and of the latter in the style of composition 
The twelfth and last room contains about forty pictures of the Dutch and 
Flemish schools, including a few by the early German paiuters the most 
noticeable aie ‘The Crucifixion/ and ‘The Entombment/ both by Van Dyck, 
works of great merit, but mtanity much inferior to otheis from the same hand j 
a noble sea piece by Backhnysen, and in his best manner, * Cows in a Meadow/ 


by Paul Pottei, a good picture, but m bad condition, ‘The Visitation of St, 
Elizabeth/ by Rubens, a repetition of one of the siderals in his famous ‘Descent 
from the Cross / a capital portrait of Mary de Medici, by Van Dyck, three or 
four portraits by Holbein, and one of Louis VI., ot Bavaria, attubuted to 
Albert Durer. 

The Borghese collection of pictures has been valued at six millions of francs, 
equal to $24,000 , perhaps the estimate is not too high, if we remember that 
there aie m it not 4 few of the best woiks of the greatest painters of past ages, 
The collection of sculptures v\as also the finest, perhaps, in any private 
European gallery , hut at the commencement of the present century the first 
Napoleon bought of his brother-in-law, the then Prince Borghese, for the sum 
of fourteen million of francs, $56,000, the entire gallery, which contained a 
large portion of the statues now in the museum oi antiquities in the Louvre, 

The Palazza, Chigi stands on the northern side of the Piazza da Spada - it 
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denves its name fiom a Sienese family settled m Rome, of whom the toundci 
was Agostmo Chigi, the famous banhei, and the friend oi Raffaclle some 
allusion was made to him m a founei p&pei when wilting ot the gieat painter 
The edifice was commenced m lo2(> by the immediate descendants of Agostmo, 
fiom the designs ot Giacomo della Poita, and completed by Cailo Mado.no 
The nephews of Rabio Chigi, who was pope undei the title of Ale\andei VII , 
lesided lieie in the seventeenth centuiy, and added to its splendour, hut it is 
now m so dilapidated a condition as to piesent only a sad spectacle The 
entiauce is guarded by a noble antique, a dog, similai to that at the Vatican, 
but, perhaps, suipeuoi m execution, in one of the antechunibeis are two 
smgulai sculpliues by Beimru, on a cushion, ol pillow of stone, lies a 
young child, just awaked from sleep, and eiying tins figuie is intended to 
symbolise Lite on a sumlai cushion 13 a human skull, emblematical of Heath 
The third chambei contains thiec antique statues, of Parian maible, a Venus, 
found m the gaidens of Mount Cmlius, an Apollo, piesumed to havejibeeii 


executed in the time of Hainan , and a Meicuiy, the head of which seems 
to be of compaiativelv modern woikmanship 

The picture collection numbeis about two hunched and fifty paintings, but 
theie are not, piobably, moie than fifty woithy of being placed in a galleiy of 
Ait Among these may be pointed out — * St Pascal, St Anthony, and 
St Cecilia, 5 by Gaiofolo, a follower of Raifaelle it is a laige canvas, poweifnl 
m colom, but manifesting the absence of expression which most of Ins laigtu 
works exhibit, his easel pictuies are by many degiees his best f Si Francis/ 
by Gueicmo, is spiuted 111 execution 'John the Baptist dunking at a Foun- 
tain/ by Caiavaggio, has too little of the feeling of what sacied ait should 
show to be acceptable, yet it is bold m design, and well colomed f St Bruno/ 
by Francesco Mola, a French aitist who studied m the school of Bologna, b 
anothei pictuie excellent in. colom, and vigoionsl) painted A battle-piece, by 
Salvatoi Rosa, is, as a whole, as fine a woik as any in the collection, the 
combatants are Gieeks and Trojans Less finished than the gieat battle-scene 



TUB vmOlN AND GUILD, AND INFANT SP JOHN, IN A OAKLAND, 


in the Louvre, it is broadly painted, as if intended for afhsfc idea 01 sketch 
vigorously canned out ; the action of the groups, the distribution and tone of 
the , colours, ,yre most appropriate to the subject, and are, in all respects, 
admirable. * “ 

In the third apartment is the sketch for the large picture of * St, Itomualdo 
among the Friars of his Or del/ in the Vatican, one of the best works of Andiea 
Saecty j and the f Blessed Bernardo Toiomci of Siena/ by the same master 
like Mola, studied in the school formed by Albano at Bologna, and also 
at Rome, and w as one of his most successful pupils, In the fourth chambei 
the most remarkable picture is one sometimes called a * PietiV/ and sometimes 
'Tub VtoiN in a Garland/ it is engraved on this page* it was tor a long 
time, and still is by some critics, attributed to Guido, but the prevailing 
opinion' noyv assigns if to '"Elizabeth Siraui, the daughter and pupil of Giovanni 
SWfi, who studied under Guido The name and works of this highly-gifted 
lady ate little known la Fmgkmd, she was bora at Bologna in 1038, ami 
though she died at the early age of twenty-six, she painted, according to 
Mai vasia, who, enumerates thefn, hpt fewer than one hunched and fifty picture 


and poi traits, many of the former of a largo size '-altar ■'pieces m fact — add all 
executed with great care. Her compositions are bold, the drawing is correct, 
mid the cojonung tender and very harmonious The best of her most important 
works are m the chuiches of Bologna, but her favourite subjects weie Madonnas 
and Magdalena, to whAli she gave the most eXrncssive and beautiful' characters 
such, foi example, is the pictiue m the Chigi Gallery? the action of the 
figures is tine to nature, and the face of the, Virgin mother is sweet and 
pensive. The garland of dowers is full of subject, hniliatttly painted. 

There are, m the Chigi Palace, a few paintings, by early Italian artists, 
worth looking at a poxtiait of Andrea Mantegna, by himself, the ‘Infant 
Christ/ a fresco, hy Filippo Lippi, the younger, { The Adoration! of the Magi/ 
by Mazzalmo da Ferrara, finished almost like a immature In the upper rooms, 
those * inhabited by the family, and closed against strangers, are some fine 
sketches by Giulio Romano, Bernini, Andrea Sacelu, and othprs, The love of 
letters and the arts is hereditary in the Chigi family 5 the library and collection 
of uncient manuscripts are valuable atid extensive, 
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WOEKS OF JOHN GIBSON, E.A.* 


Xi. we were likely to foi get the fact, wc are bnt too 
seldom lemintled fay the exhibition of his woifis 
among us, that tfaeie is at Home a couutiyraan of 
our ovsn, w ho, by universal consent, is exalted 
even to an eminence among the most distinguished 
sculptors of om timer He has lived in Home foity 
years, and we know that he has been dunng that 
tune umemittingly laborious , yet when the sum 
of his labours comes before us m the shape of an 
impel ml folio volume, with upwaids of one himdied 
engravings fiom hia woiks (some, it is tiue, dif- 
ferent views of the same gioup or statue), we aie 
surprised at the mult — suipnsed that during such 
a peuod there should have been so little waste of 
life — so much is theie of gold, so little of dioss 

"Wft have always known Mi Gibson as an enthu- 
siastic student of Gietk Ait, and before opening 
this senes we knew what we should not tind therein 
Theie are no compromises between the veritable 
severities of the antique and any fashion of modem 
costume. It was a defiant assumption to piesent 
Huskisson to his surviving fnends as the Greeks 
w ere wont to reproduce then statesmen and philo- 
sophers, and with greater bieadth and gcneiosity 
than tire well-known orator m the Musco Boibonico 
at Naples Then theie is the late Su Robert Peel, 
Rabat Stephenson, Kirkman Finlay, and Dudley 
North, fiom any and all of whom the sculptor of 
the Oratoi might have taken a lesson m casting 
drapenes These, with a statue of hei Majesty, 
and another of the Bishop (Van Milderl) of Durham, 
aie all the poitiart statues engraved, and no 
sculptoi but Gibson would have ventured to have 
thus dealt with these men. But he was so well 
sustained by the heads, that he could have done 
what he pleased with the rest , then heads wcio all 
thought, and their faces full ot language It is 
all but ceitam that these are the last essays m 
portiait statuaiy in the antique taste that we shall 
see, foi the voice oi universal Euiope is unani- 
mously raised m favour of having those of whom it 
would preserve a lcmembiance commemorated by 
statues as neaily as possible lesemblmg the living 
person In Geimany, ltaucli 3 s works at Beilin, and 
m France, the multitude of statues in modem attne 
have assisted in suppiessmg m portrait statues 
deductions from the antique When wc look, how- 
ever, at Gibson’s statue of the Queen, which was 
executed lor the Houses of Pailiainent, whatever 
of the classic element that is intiodueed into that 
figure punfies the legal properties that must enter 
into the composition The left hand giasps the 
sceptre, lestmg on its end, and the light holds a 
chaplet of laurel, both eminently significant, one of 
the extent, the other of the spirit of our sovereign’s 
sway, and yet moie pointed than these are the 
marine horses on her footstool— no monarch that 
the world has yet seen has been entitled to such an 
attribute m so wide an interpretation. In the ! 
statues we mention vve find the impersonations 
doing, thinking, and speaking , and m their action 
there is evident purpose, Tho difficulty of disposing ! 
the hands, directing the thought, and giving appio- ! 
pnatc motive to a statue, is immense. Study will j 
do much hi drapery composition, but the value of 
meie labour ib oven at ed. hence it is lure to meet 
with a thread of sustained melody pervading the 
whole. 

Ry the fanatic sections of the Greek hierarchy 
Mr. Gibson, m many of his views of them mytho- 1 
logy, would, have been set down among the heietios, 
for m some of his versions lie tells' us Ins deities 
were not all divine, not souls and essences' 1 of the 
purest medium ; they had much of the earth about 
them— that indeed they were of it, and unlike the 
existences of the Christian theology— but for the 
earth they had never been, and without ifc they could, 
not continue to be. We see this in his * Venus/ who 
hold? the apple that Pans has awarded her ; the 
allusion at once to hei gratified vanity and the pre- 
mium that she promised him. We Bee it also, and 

* TSnoravtngs imoji OttrobrUi *CosiposmoNs, executed 
in Maiblo at Koine, By John Gibson, K.A , Ac. Dray.ii 
by GsglifRml, and engraved under the direction of Lewis 

GH liner, by Tin Langei , <fcc« Published by L\ and D. 
Cotuam, Scott & Qo,, London, 


veiy piopeily, in his ‘ Pioserpine/ but, m com- 
parison with these, piopoitionably leas in his 
* Bacchus / but agam, in his * Nymph’ and his 
1 Cupid/ the allusion to the living flesh is shongly 
nmiked, as it is also in * Venus kissing Cupid * 
This it is that the Greek and Roman poets have 
insisted on, but the sculptois would not lecogmsc, 
the lattei jealously Bitted all the eaithy paitmles 
fiom the composition of then deities, but Gibson’s 
veise, as it appeals to us in certain instances, is not 
so much the poetiy of the ancient sculptois as that 
of the ancient poets On the othei hand, his 
‘Auioia’ is a cieatme of light — in everything the 
losy-fingeied moin — m the stealthiness of whose 
approach yon foiget the maible, so light is hei 
step that you listen hi vam foi her footfall The 
story of f Sappho’ is told in such a manner that we 
need not to be nafoimed that it is the tenth muse that 
is piesented to us She holds hei lyic m hei 
left hand, her look is downcast and so woebe- 
gone, her gnet looks so fiesh, that she can but 
now have paited from Phaon, and we look foi 
him as if the exciting cause must be piesent , 
but it is a great timmph foi the maible, that we 
should look for the man that slighted Sappho to the 
death, and do not find him The statue of ‘Hebe’ 
is m the finest Gieek taste it is loosely diaped 
neaily to the knees, she is in the act ot presenting 
the cup, which she does with becoming modesty 
She is a seveie censure on the sentence of Jupiter, 
for it is impossible to suppose that such a figure 
could evei fall before the gods so ungracefully, 
as to merit dismissal fiom office ‘Pandora’ is 
even more chaste than the ‘Hebe/ it is much to 
say of such a work, that you know many of the 
antiques that it surpasses, but few of them that 
excel it It meets the student at all points of his 
study of Greek art, and fulfils his best conceptions 
of its utmost purity It may, howevci, be con- 
sidered impel feet, because it has not those slight 
defects that appeal necessai y to the perfection of 
some Greek statues ‘The Hunter and Ins Dog’ is 
a gland example of male beauty he stoops, holding 
with his right hand the eagei animal by the collar 
The distinction here is sufficiently broad between 
the spmt of this conception and that of the more 
exalted subjects The huutci is an athlete, w r ith a 
show of modelling in his frame that perfectly de- 
scribes the firmness and tensity of muscle that 
results from action The mould of the pci son is as 
clean as that of the ‘ Fighting Gladiator/ and 
although in an attitude of comparative lest, his 
agility and strength are as gieat The ‘ Mais and 
Cupid’ affords anothei and a diffeient chaiactei — a 
form of gi eater strength, but with less of elastic 
activity, and ‘Pans’ presents anothei type — that 
of the latter spung-tide of youth merging into the 
summer of manhood. He w r eais the Phiygian cap, 
holds tlie apple m Ins right hand, his left hanging 
by his side, grasping his shepherd’s staff If the 
head w'eie not there, the youthful loundness, beauty, 
vigour, and delicate lines of the limbs were enough 
to bespeak the time of life , but the head is the 
fitting climax to the beauty of the person , it is 
such as must move the love of many women 

Mi Gibson has executed many compositions in 
sacred, or what is commonly called lehgious, art , 
they are bas-i chefs, to the memory of Lady Knightly, 
Mrs, Robinson, Mis Huskisson, Mrs Pigott, Lady 
Leicester, 'William Earle, and Mrs. Byiom, and into 
them are admitted those traditional conventions 
winch chaiactcnsed the works of the cmque-centists. 
Agam, in bas-relief w r e have 1 Amaltheia/ ‘Love 
and Idleness/ * Eros and Anteros/ and many othei s, 
and it is in working up to the most exalted tone of 
classic art that Mr, Gibson’s virtue lies , his greatest 
works are conceived according to the canons of tho 
great Olympiads; while his labours in “religions” 
sculpture sehmta have been conducted m the spirit 
of excitative relaxations* Had the lot of our 
modern sculptors been cast in the heyday oi' Greek 
UvL and Penoles had to choose fnends from among 
- them, he would 1 have selected John Gibson, who is 
more Aehaian than Tiiorwaldsen, Ganova, Rauch, or 
any of those great’ men who worked hard and lived 
long, and even at the last sang themselves to sleep, 
yet haunted in spmt by dreams of the beautiful 
We cannot but recommend this series of en- 
gravings to students of sculpture, as, a work of 
! especial utility to them. ( , i 


THE EOYAL PICTURES. 

DOVER 

G CInmbLi s. Painter T A Pi 101 , Engl aver 

Size of tho picture, 2 ft ij in by 1 ft 11 in 

This pietnie is the companion work to the view of 
Greenwich Hospital, by the same aitist, of which 
an engraving appealed m a foimei numbci ot the 
Jtt- Journal both paintings wcie commissions fi om 
ihe late Queen Adelaide, and both subjects aie treated 
m a quiet, unpi elentious, and tiuthful maimer 
Neither of them can be accepted as examples of 
what Chambeia could do as a manne paintei , w e 
have seen many pictuies by him, coast-scenes as 
well as open sea-views, into which lie has tin own 
fru moic pi acti cal feeling, picturesque effect, and 
vigoious execution, than these two show his re- 
piesentation of stonns and naval engagements— he 
painted veiy few of the latter description — was 
equal, if not supenoi, to those of any of his con- 
tempoiaues, except Stanfield, who, then as now, 
holds dominion ovei the sea 

The view of the town and haiboiu of Dovei is, 
pei haps, one of the least picfcuiesque, considering 
the size and impoitance ot the place, to be found 
on the southern coast of England, the town, of 
which a small poition only is seen here, lies in a 
deep valley foimed by a depression m the chalk 
lulls, which, using perpendicularly fiom the sea in 
the front, and by gentle Blopes on each side, present 
a bare, unclothed appeal ance the only good pic- 
tonal feature is the old castle, occupying a promi- 
nent place m the view, which takes in the line of 
coast as far as the South Foreland But, how r evei de- 
ficient Dovei is in those qualities an aitist geneially 
looks for and desues, its historical interest is very 
great From the invasion of Julius C&3ar down to 
our own time, it has been famed in the annals of 
the countiy, ami has occupied the attention of suc- 
cessive generations of statesmen and wamors, from 
its contiguity to lfrauce, and consequently as offeiing 
the most favouinble pomt, with lefeience to dis- 
tance, to foreign invasion its natuial defences, how- 
ever united with those which militaiy science has 
diawn around it, leave little apprehension of a hos- 
tile attack in that quarter, even though, as the late 
Su Robeit Peel said, “Steam has budged the 
channel” between England and France To the left 
of the tow r n, as the latter appeal s to the spectator 
looking tow r aid9 it from the point whence the sketch 
was taken, rise 1 ’ Shakspere’s Cliff, so named from 
the poet’s fine description — 

“ Stand still —How feaiful 
And dizzy ’tis, to cast one’s eyes so low 1 
The ciows and choughs that wing the midnight an, 

Sliou scaico so gross as beetles halfway down 
Ilangs one that gathers samphire, dreadful trade 
Methmks Bo seems no bjggui than his head 
The fishermen that walk upon the beach 
Appeal Uko mice , and yon tall anchoring baik, 
Diminished to hei cock , * her cook, a buoy 
Almost too small loi sight, the murmuring surge 
That on the mmumhoied idle pebbles Chains, 

Cannot be heard so high —I’ll look no more , 

Lest my bram turn, and the deficient sight 
Topplo down headlong ** 

Dovei, as the principal poit whence travellers 
embaiked and disem balked on their way to and 
from the continent, now shaics this kind of fraffic 
with Folk stone, the latter j)lacc having perhaps the 
piefeience but the old town will always maintain 
its pie eminence m histoiic mteiest, Fiom its 
shoies men renowned m the annals of the world 
have gone foi th on thur missions, and exiled princes 
have felt themselves m a place of safety beneath the 
shelter of its white cliffs The narrow stieets of 
the town have been the first to echo the joyous 
shouts for victones won by British valour ; and the 
“Mon of Kent” who thronged them weie the first 
whose privilege it was to welcome back again the 
conquering leaders of the British hosts. The ar- 
chives of tho corporation could, it is presumed, 
show such a catalogue of “addresses” as no othei 
place in the kingdom — the metropolis perhaps ex- 
cepted — can boast of, 

Many important alterations and improvements 
have been made ia the town and harbour since 
Chambers sketched his picture, so that the view 
must not be considered as an accurate representa- 
tion of the place as it now appears 
'fhe picture is at OsbOrnc. 

, 1 * Cockboat. 
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AN EXAMINATION 

INTO THI 

ANTIQUITY OE THE LIKENESS 
OE OTJH BLESSED LORD 

BY THOMAS I1BAPHY 

Tart Ml — Mosuc Piciurfs 

Tiib sudden and cxtiaoidinaiy development of 
iho Aits nnmediaiely following the convciuou 
of iho empne, m the beginning of i he fomtli 
cent uiy, is one of those lustoncal events that, 
seemingly confoiming to none of the laws by 
which intellectual piogiess is gomiied, would, 
in the prc&ent stale of oui luloinunon, appeal 
to be inexplicable j 

Eoi the in st tlnce centimes, the position of 
the chinch, being duecUy antagonistic to the 
most vindictive and poweiful government, per- 
haps, that the world lias seen, the oidmanccs 

11 of its woislnp weie necessauly adnumsteied m 
places secluded fi om public obseivation That, 
in the mleivals of peisccution, theie existed m 
Italy places set apait foi these pui poses, would, 
hom the lccoids that have come down to us, 
appeal piohablc, but the determination and 
peitinacifcy with winch the pagan Caosais endea- 
vouicd to destiov the wo i shippers, and lo 
eradicate then faith, must have lendeied I he 
public assembling, m a iccogmscd leligious 
budding, as a genmal pi notice, impossible 
Tiobably such churches 01 chapels as existed 
otliei tfian those in the subteuaneau come* 
tciies, weie meiely portions of pavato houses 
set apait foi tlie pm pose, consequently, it 
would appeal' that, excepting on the confined 
and limited scale that we see in the pictmes of 
the catacombs* 01 m such small ornamental ion 
as might have been used m the oliambei of a 
puvate dwelling, any exeicise of the ait ol 
chiueh decoration must have been ltnpiacii- 
cable , and anything like the formation ol a 
school of Ait, that might, by the acquisition of 
aitistic knowledge tlnough successive gene- 
rations, have led to the extiaoidmaiy display 
of aitistic powei exhibited m the age of Con- 
stantine, was simply impossible But while 
scaicely the geim ot this powei is to be traced 
in the’ caihei woiks, the mode, and, peiliapa, 
the excellence, of the mechanical execution is 
common to tne productions of each penod 
The clmrcli of the first ages, in admitting the 
Aits into its sci vice, was cmeful to use them 
undei forms distinctly separate from those m 
wlueli they lud ministeied to the idolatrous 
worship 01 to the luxury of paganism t Paint- 
ing, previously confined to mere architectural 
deeoiation, as the medium of the church's teach- 
ing rose and developed itself to the occasion, and 
appropriated to itself the forms of composition 
and beauty that have ever since distinguished 
it Seulptuie, being more identified with idol- 
atry than painting, was, for some centuries at 
least, utterly discard ed hy the church, and, 
from the few remains that exist, it would ap- 
pear that the architecture of the first Christian 
buildings, rejecting the style of the pagan 
temples, was entirely distinctive and sin r/eno is. 
So, in adopting Mosaic decoration into its ser- 
vice, the church impressed at with new and 
peculiar characteristics ; previously, its prac- 
tice had been confined to the coarse and rude 
delineation, allbrded by embedding small pieces 1 
of naturally-coloured stones in cement, and 
its 1 application would appear io have extended 
no further than the ornamentation of pave- ] 
manta, or occasionally of a piece of furniture 
-—the limited range of colour, and the ini- 
practicability of The material, directing its use 
solely to lhq lowest style of architects hi dcco- 
lation—but Hie substitution of colorued glass 
fa the place of 'the 'nateaHy- coloured stone, 
effected an entire change both in rts ehcUhbfer,. 
and the uses to ‘ 
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Eiom the peeulianty of the glass orna- 
ments and vessels of the first ages of the 
eliiu ch, tlicie is lea&on to believe that ceitam 
seciots in glass manufachue weie confined 
to the guilds 01 eonfiatenuLes of Chnslian 
woikmen, Anything of the imtuie ot the 
gilt p alone found in the catacombs (in vtluch 
we see the gold leaf embedded m the veiy I 
licai t of the glass) is unknown amongst the 
pagan pioductions ol the penod, and the ap- j 
plication ot stained glass to Mosaic and i 
enamelled metal woik is ccitamly to be found ; 
only dunng the fust tlnce ccntuues in the j 
pioductions of the Chnstian woiksliops The | 
j new, and it might he teimcd the Cliustian, 
chdiactei thusimpailcd to the lutlieito pagan 
ait, endowed it with new capacities Tint 
winch was befoie applied only to the lowest 
style of deeoiation, was now to be the choicest 
adornment of the holiest of holies of the 
Cliustian temple —humble this temple was, 
ceitainly, gcneially a mean and obscuie apait- 
ment in a secluded pait of the pagan city, 
often nothing heitci than a hole m the giound , 
but the cliuioli of that day, though it had not 
yet Icdiiit lo pudo itself on the goigeousness 
oi its habitations, yet deemed it necessary, when 
practicable, that the poition of the chambci set 
ajiait foi the dispensing of tlie leligious oich- 
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nances, should be distinguished by appropiiale 
symbolic decoration 

In the pictmes 'of tlie earliest catacomb 
clmpels, we have seen that the subjects of the 
illustrations had exclusive reference cither to 
the consolations of the church, 01 to its dis- 
tinctive teaching As generations passed away, 
and as the Christian dock became batter versed 
iu the tenets of its faith, this pictorial instruc- 
tion was,’ in a great measure, dispensed with, 
and, in its stead, we find the decorations 
which previously had boon applied indiscrimi- 
nately over the whole body of the edifice, notv 
confined principally to -the chancel, and having 
direct reference to the authority of the priestly 
office, and the nature of the religious 01 dinanccs 
dispensed therefrom, so that 'the priest t en- 
gaged m the holy offices at the altai might 
icfer, fat the sacred character of his mission, 
directly to the pictured semblance of our Lord 
with life hook ih his hand, as the great teacher, 
or for the sanctity of, the sacrament he was 
'administering, to the stm y of the origin of that 
: sacrament delineated on the wall above, 

1 Tfic ffioro perfect adaptability of the newma- 
! tbriat'fopurposes otWchifbctural decbratiailAts! 

and brilliance, nMliff 
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fitting it foi the adornment of daik i cresses, 
weie, piohably, the leasoiis Unit caused Mosaic 
woik, when piactieable, io lie u&ed in picfeiencc 
to the eailiei mode of painting m fie&co, eon- 
secpicntly, as the llnitl centui y approached its 
completion, the piacfiee of what may be lei mod 
Clnmi lan, as ch >1 motive fiom pagan, Mosaic bad 
become gcneial — though the disadvantageous 
cn cum stances undei which such woils weie 
pioduccri necessitated thru being small in sue, 
and somewhat ludei and less aitistic than the 
hesco pictmes m then execution Only the 
lew woiks in this mannei that existed in the 
catacombs lime come clown to us, piobably 
the oldest, and ccitamly the best autheuticaiecl, 
ot these, aie two taken fiom the eat acorn hs of 
St Agncse, and now m the Chnstian Museum 
of the Latcian Copies of these woiks die 
given m cuts 1 and 2 

As undoubted specimens of the cm lies t 
Mosaic work, a gieatei mteicst attaches to them 
than then excellence as woiks ot Aifc would 
otherwise command Tlie likeness m the poi- 
tiait of oiu Loid, though the expression is 
negatived by the rudeness of the delineation, 
coni onus, in cveiy respecl, to the received tia- 
dition, even to the inmate characteristic of the 
two pieces of shay hair m the middle of the 
forehead theie is also the peculmi (.Looping 
blow, and I lie fonn of the heard growing away 
fi om the chm The thu d centui y is assigned as 
tlie date of these woiks , fiom tlie place where 
they weie taken, they must certainty have been 
executed befoie the age of Constantine, and 
tlie dial ac Let of the symbolism, the Alplu and 
the Omega on I he lobe, the book m the hand, 
the foim and the colour of the nimbus, and the 
mode of spelling the name within the cncle, 
would all point to the beginning of the thud 
centui y as the lime of their pi oduction While 
in artistic execution and correctness ot de- 
lineation both of tlic&c woiks aie of the lowest 
oidei—in these respects much below the works 
of contcmporaiy ait in fi esco — the eolouung 
and design is in both most excellent 01 course 
no idea of the foimox of these qualities can bo 
given m a woodcut, but it will suffice to say, 
that the use of glass, oi some vitrified sub- 
stance, has added to the effect a tianspaiency 
and richness unknown in the woiks of previous 
penods. In the dress of oui Lord, the deep 
blue of the cloak harmonizes to pci feet ion 
with the transparent red of the under lobe, and 
Ihe gold ot the "Alpha and the Omega” on 
the duperies, with the gorgeous gilding of 
the background, unde with the blue and the 
catmine oi the diesb m one rich and harmonious 
whole In the second pictme of the infant 
vSnuour and the Virgin mother, the colorns ure 
less biilhaut, but equally harmonious the 
dutpenes of the figures aie white, the baek- 
giound of deep blue, and in the two coiners 
*ue the exact counteipaits of the com entioaal 
Clinton curtain seen so continually in pictmes 
by Lawrence and his inntatois* While the 
execution of this pieliue is at least as nicle 
that of the piecedmg, the action and grouping 
of the figures are so excellent, that, were it 
not for the errors in drawing, it would be diffi- 
cult to say in what respect they fail of being 
perfect When the higher qualities of design 
are found united with rude and ignorant execu- 
tion, there is Strong preemptive evidence of 
the work being a eopy> by an inferior hand, of 
a more perfect original, and various other cir- 
cumstances connected with these, two, mosaics , , 
would icjad to 1 the' icoiiolumph that they are 
transcripts from same older work, that, Loin 
it? excellence, Ms ‘taken 8 ,q a type, by the 
Mo&aio weaker? of the succeeding cent urns -r* 
one of such chchmstanees being the mtroduq- ( 
tion 1 of a string 1 of beads' hound t| m&< neck of 
qpr Loedu ,lii the caifiei; Mosme/pUfui es this 
neckhifie fa uniycreal * what- was'ita oligjh or 
4 ^ m\br yet been satisfactorily 
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explained (No 2 ) Theothei woiks lefei nblc to 
the same penod differ m little 01 nothing from 
those just instanced iude m execution, hut, 
at the same time, possessing qualities ot excel- 
lence, pointing dncctly to the existence of 
ollieis of a supeuoi Older Probably, the woiks 
that have lcmamed to the present age being 
exclusively those taken fiom the catacombs, we 
see only the mfeuoi copies fiom those that, 
being designed foi the cluuclies above ground, 
were executed m a nioie caielul style 
If the pci scouted Chnstiau chuich of the 
fust thice centimes possessed buddings appro- 
priated exclusively to religious woislnp, the 


panel pal chapel attached to the baptistry, and 
is indisputably to be ascabed to the fust years 
of the leign of Constantine In this work we 
sec, while the ancient tiadition was ngidly 
udheied to, a decided advance m many paits 
of the execution on anything that had gone 
beloie — this may, howevei, be owing to its 
having undeigone extensi\e lestoiations imme- 
diately aflei the Gothic occupation of the fifth 
centuiy But in pai taking of the charactei 
of tlie eailiei pictures, the woiks of this 


foi had bioke, and the types and patterns of 
the captivity, speaking no longei to the heait 
of the people, became shorn of then signi- 
ficance 7 ana though still continued as adjuncts 
to lehgious woiship, and still xegai ded with a 
devout though fonnal icveiencc, they exercised 
no highei function than that of meie ccclc- 
swsl i cal decoration 

The new phase that had opened upon Glnis- 
tianity icquned another phase ol symbolism. 
Continuing the imagery oi the apocalypse, the 


time lost then appiopnatoness to the alteicd Divine founder of the faith was no longei to 


position of the chuich The Aits, to be the 
expiession of the popular mind, must icspond 


be depicted as the life givei, the piotectoi of 
the poisecuted chuich, but as the heavenly 


nnlv lemams of such edihees aie to be seen in to the piedommating sentiments of the com- conqueror of the levelation, descending to the 


the churches of St, Stefano Rotunda, on the 
Ooihau Hill, at Rome, and the chapel, 01 bap- 
tistry, of St Constanta, outside the Poita Pia 
The foim of both these buildings is circular, 
ot polygonal, with a peculiarly implex internal 
stiuctuie, affording additional evidence (as- 
suming the tradition to be correct that they 
were ancient Christian chapels) that the chuich, 
in i(s aiclntcctuie as m its painting, was 
studious to impress a distinctive Christian cha- 
racter on the Aits it admitted to its service 


mumty, 01 they will be but the lifeless, 
shreddy husks of a worn out idea To the 
condition of the liberated chuich, the types 
and symbolism of the penod of its captivity 
were no longer applicable. In Heating of 
the catacomb fiescoes, we have seen the pic- 
pondeiatmg influence exeicised by the writ- 
ings of the Apostle John ovei the ideas and 
forms of thought of the piimitive chuich ; and 
theie cannot be a doubt but that in the day 


new Jerusalem to receive the bnde, picpaied 
and punfied by hei suffering foi the mystic 
mam age <£ The blasphemer of God and of 
his tabernacle * 3 “ to whom was given to make 
mu with the saints, a as ore? come / 3 te nas cast 
down into the bottomless pit 33 The thousand 
years 5 icign of the Loid had been inaugurated/ 
and “ the angel was ahead ?/ jlyinq though the 
midst of heaven , bearmj the eve? lasting Gospel 
to pleach to all that dwelt upon the eaiih 33 I 



we aie now treating of, the spiritual eye of would wish to be undeistood, m lefenmg in 
Christianity saw, m the three hundied and this manner to the prophecies of the apoca- 
twenty years of the clmich 5 s persecution, the lypse, as merely recording the ideas and foims 
realization of the apocalyptic vision of the of thought of the church of that penod, and 
u woman fiotn heaven M clothed with the sun / 3 not myself making any attempt to penetiate 
“ the moon under her feet /* and " crowned with the mysteries of the saeiecl wilting Modern 


the twelve staisf “ puimed into the tcilde? ness 33 
by the destroying dragon u for a time , times , 
and a portion of a time 15 The chuich, it was 


expoundeis, it is well known, place the fulfil- 
ment of these prophecies at a period yet to 
come, but we can liaidly be surprised that, 


held, had, m fulfilment of hei destiny, followed in the exuberance of feeling and ol hope con- 
hei Divine spouse into the deseit, there to be sequent upon such a revolution, the chuich 
proved by ** conflict with the powers of dark- should see m the appositeness of the inspired 
ness in high places,” the neiy baptism of vision a direct lefei ence to the events then in 
persecution and maityidom was the path the couise of consummation 


through which she must pass to the glorious 
destiny that the appointed time was to in- 
augurate for hei Nor necessary only to the 
chuich, m its collective signification, was this 
fioiy piobatxon , to the individual membei mai- 
tyidom came to be regai ded, not merely as an 
undoubted, but rathei an indispensable title to 
admission at the heavenly portals To minds 
attuned to this one idea, the continual con- 
templation of patterns of those heavenly things 


The houses of God weie now no longer 
secluded chambeis or holes in the giound , 
chapels, churches, and basilicas lose m all 
quarters of the city, which, fiom being the 
spiritual “Babylon,” was now, foi the fust 
time, lecogmsed as the Cf eternal,” but the 
patterns of the heavenly things that had so 
identified themselves with the hopes and feel- 
ings of the community m times of persecution, 
weie not to he laid aside like worn-out rags 


that weie so soon and so surely to become m the day of triumph. The table of the new 
visible realities, was nothing less than a basilica, gilt and jewelled though it was, 
mental necessity ; and not only m the specially seemed empty and meaningless m comparison 
designed symbols weie these heavenly patterns with that table m the cavern Borne GO feet 
lecogmsable, but also m the common adjuncts below, under which weie the remains of those 
and suuoundrogs of then religious life The Christian warriors, men and women, who had 


It is also said, and apparently on reliable autho- 
rity, that the baptistry of Constantine, a build- 
ing similai m architecture to the above, was 
merely the renovation of an older church; if 
it wore not so, it is certain that it was amongst dost thou not avenge our blood on them that of the pagan edifices around, but the develop- 
the first buildings erected after the bo aversion dwell on the earth The lamp on that table, ment, the apotheosis of the humble cavein m 
of the empire, and, under such circumstances, necessary on account of the darkness of the the ground. The bones of the martyrs must 
it could hardly be otherwise than that it should subterranean chamber, was none other than the be transferred to it , the candlestick that had 
eonfoi m in geueial design, and. in its internal golden candlestick that — conditionally on the before been a necessity, must still shed its 
decorations, to the style that had been pre- faith of the church— was never to be removed light oil the assembled worshippers, JQven 
vipusly followed. Consequently, we see the out of its place; and in the decorative sym- the anagram of our Lord (the X)? that had 
octagonal form, aud the complex internal strae- holism, the pictured attributes and functions before been the distinguishing mark of the 
tee, that is still remaining perfect in St. Ste- of the Saviour were, in all instances, those martyr's grave, must still, m the form of the 
fauo, and partially so in St Constant. Its that would more particularly address them- cross, be seen over the table of the new cove- 
Mosaic pictures, executed immediately after selves to the ideas and aspirations of a suffer- nant, and the chancel, the holiest of holies, 
the election of tlio building, have every dis- ing community. In our Lord, as the shepherd must still have the same vaulted form that was 
tiuelire feature in common with the woiks carrying the wounded lamb, the Christian flock adopted as a necessity in the subterranean 
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cavern, the hole m the ground, to which the shed their blood for tbe testimony, and who 
proscribed woi shipper resorted, was but^ the (m the theological ideas then obtaining) ac 
type, the visible representation, of his Divme tually united, by virtue of their physical pie- 
Master's condition while here on earth The sence, in church communion with the assembly 
table at which he knelt, the tomb, with tbe dust congregated lound then sepulchres, and parti,- 
of the martyrs beneath, was to him " the ve? y cipatcd with them in the same mystic sacra- 
altar of God / 3 “from mthm which the souls of merits Accordingly, the new temple, with its 
those slam for the testimony which they held 33 architectural splendour and gorgeous dceora- 
cried out , C( ITow long , 0 Lord, holy and tine , lions, must be, not the rival nor the imitation 
dost thou not avenge our blood on them that of the pagan edifices around, but the develop- 
dwell on the earth The lamp on that table, ment, the apotheosis of the humble cavein m 


Mosaic pictures, executed immediately after 
the election of tlio building, have every dis- 
tinctive feature in common with the woiks 


of the preceding centuries, but exhibiting a beheld the protector; as recalling Lazarus to excavations; and furthermore, the nooks and 
decidedly higher order of execution The life, the regeneiator ; and, With the, eternal holes m the more intimate recesses of the 


same type of likeness will be seen m the por- Gospel in his hand, the originator of their 


„ catacombs, that had been the secret receptacles 

traits of our Lord, partaking rather of the creed. These forms of symbolism were but of the relics of the depm ted. in the faith, were 
Byzantine than the Italian characteristics, and the natural expression of the mind of the now represented by the sacristy of the new 
again repeating the introduction of the string church in its adversity; but this condition had temple, and crowds of people were to be seen 
ot heads round the neck The illustration passed away. The church was liberated, the docking from them, bearing their relics, Hie 
given m out 3 is from the chancel of the dawn of the glorious morning so long, looked clothes of departed relatives* their amulets, 
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then sacied pictmcs, piesci veil, perhaps, fiom 
the apostolic ago itself, io place them m the 
newly conscciated iccoptade 

An cxhuoulmaiy sight must I ho inanima- 
tion of the Hist Clnistiuu temples have been, 
and one the like of which is scaicely to be 
soon again On the hill now called the Lateian 
was a small cluuch (still lemammg, undci 
the name oi tlic Baphshy of Constantine) , 
scaicely filly paces distant was the hist and — 
with the exception of St Petei's — most mag- 
nificent of Chnstmn basilicas, that of Sfc John, 
lapidly appioaclung completion Stretching 
fai away into the Campagna, along the dit- 
feient loads ladiating fiom the adpicent gate 
of the city, might be seen long lilies of people 
chanting litanies, and with solemn ceicmonies 
bringing then long-treasmed iclics, then holy 
pictuies, and the bodies of then maiiyied and 
canonized iclations, fiom tho seciet clnmbeis j 
of the catacombs to the new by conscciafed 
sactisty m the using cathcdLal, while within ; 
the small Clmstian chapel was the ltn penal 
conveit, stopping naked mto the baptismal font, i 
humbly to leceive the nntiatoiy nte fiom the : 
hands of those who, but A fcwskoit months I 


befoie, had been pioscubtd and peisecutcd 
outcasts, and, by tho side of then naistei, 
crowds of stem, gum soldieiy and haughty 
nobles, now, like him, tain 1o cunge to and 
adulate those whom, until then, they had 
limited, tiodden down, and ciushed as the 
vile sfc of humanity, and m Ike sun omul mg 
ciowd, nay, even amongst the officiating 
priesthood, might ho seen many with w omuls 
jet actually liesh fiom the tumble peisc- 
cution that had urged with such violence but 
a few yeais previously Some might be seen 
with the tcoiks of wild animals, 'of the fire, 
of the knife, still upon them, some maimed of 
a limb, some without eyes, while witlun sight 
of that multitude was the column but scaicely 
finished, commemoi riling this the most bloody 
persecution the cluuch had seen, and beanng 
mscubed on it the vain boast of the extn- 
mmation of the Clmstian sect And ho, the 
bulkier, the inscubei of Ihat column, the 
autkoi of that peiseeution, the abdicated 
ernpeior, but. a few miles across the nanow 
sea — at Ins luxurious letiicment m Dalmatia 
— calmly contemplating fiom his solitude that 
tiemcndous moral revolution winch had al- 


















ready sapped the empire to its base, and 
winch, before another century, was to level it 
in the dust * 7;-; 

J?iom the spot where the above scene” was 
enacted might be seen, some two miles across 
the Campagna, another basilica in course of 
construction, dedicated to St, Paul, and second 
only in magnificence to its sister edifice on the j 
Lateian, These new basilicas were decorated 
with all the lavish profusion that might be 
expected from new converts amongst ^ the 
governing powers, who possessed m the inex- 
haustible treasures of the heathen temples a 
convenient and an inexpensive wean3 of ex- 
hibiting thou* zeal for their new faith ; gold, 
silver, and precious stones, poured in profu- 
sion from the shrines of idolatry to decorate 
the house of the one tiu6 God, The chancels 
of the new churches glittered with the candle- 
sticks and the sacred vessels formed, oht of the 
re-cast metal; the communion tabic, the steps 
leading fco it, the episcopal chair, the columns, 
and even the pavement itself, were covered 
with the precious stones ’ stripped from the 
adj icenfc heathen temples, while the whole 
vault of the chancel, and in many instances 


the entiie building itself, fiom the loof to the 
flooring, walls, roof, scieens, and columns, 
even the dailcest recesses, the pavement itself, 
and often a gieat poition of the exterior of 
the building, was one mass of the most gor- 
geous Mosaic painting The subjects of the 
pictures, no longer limited to those that the 
church had regarded until such affection huts 
adversity — the protecting shepherd, the life- 
giver, the teacher; but, still repeating the 
symbolism of the apocalypse, it was our Lord 
descending in clouds of gioiy from heaven to 
take possession of his kingdom, and to in- 
augurate the prophesied thousand years of his 
reign oil earth. In all the churches built 
during the age of Constantine, and indeed till 
the Gothic invasion of the next century, did 
this one subject form the governing idea m the 
decoration of the churches. The writings of 
St John, m all cases, supplied the texts to tho 
pictures', and in particular was the fourth chapter 
of the Bevelaiion, with its transeendantly gor- j 
geous imagery, adopted for representation. 

[This scries of papers will he concluded in 1 
the succeeding part of the Jd- Journal } . 


TIIE ARURDEL SOCIETY, 
j ion promoting r xnn knouludgc oi art 

! Tim )nU annual Report ot the Aiuudtl Society, 
now befoie us, h a letoid oi ulmoafc unexampled 
! success Aftei twelve voais devoted to a noble 
illusion, (he comic li nuw look h<»ek with sonic 
I gutihuium to past ddUurltiLS ovcuoine, and can 
now idiiiy anticipate a taicei of mcieased pjos- 
1 penty and w-Huhve^ for the hituie Twdve veais 
I ago tliu society luid almost to cieate among the 
I public a taste for those early Italian tuscois vhuh, 
thiough its efluiis, kayo novv become so widely 
known and so w dimly appm lated Dunne; that 
period the cunent oi events, both m this country 
and in Daly, has for tuu at el y tended m its favour 
Iu England, on the one hand, has giowu up an 
ai dent love foi inediseral vvoiks, a piotoundct study 
ol the olden times, a fuller and a fmei appreciation 
of those ancient pictuies which once icpelled by 
then mduitss, but now win thiough then simple, 
unsophisticated beanly In Italy, likewise, many 
things have complied to advance the piospeutj of 
this enteipiianig association ot connoissems Public 
attention has been dnected m an. unwonted degiee 
to Italy, the ciadlc of the Aits, goneial mtcieBt 
has been aroused for those works which, were cuev *1 
with the revival of learning and the darvn of free- 
dom, and pictures which through long neglect had 
been leadv to pensh, have found zealous piotectois 
The Aiuudcl Society, at fust a pioneer, is now m 
full command of a stiong position, its lepioduc- 
tions of Italian frescoes have obtained a wide popu- 
larity, its subscribers now ic’ch to upwaids of 
twelve bundled, and its accounts, we aie glad to 
add, show a comma cud success seldom found com- 
patible with bold artistic enteipnse 

Our leadeis are probably aware that the most 
important publications of the society for the last 
few yeais have consisted m chiomohth copies fiom 
Ituhan frescoes The piesent issue compuscs 4 The 
Death ot St hhancis/ a master woik by Domenico 
Glmkndaio, in the Chiu oh of the Tumta, at vio- 
lence It ia truly surprising to mark the perfection 
to which the cliromo lithographic process has heie 
been earned Ghnlandaio, among other things, 
was famed foi the chai actei and the expression which 
ho threw into individual heads , and 111 this copy, 
pioduced by the somewhat mechanical aiiangemeiifcs 
of block-pimiing, it is remarkable to sec with what 
I piecision the lines oi the featui es have been pie- 
served, and with what force and detail each head 
1 stands out as an actual portrait The harmony of 
the colom has likewise been maintained with moie 
than wonted success It is always no small dif- 
iiculty faithfully to render the tender transitions of 
delicate tints, to blond coloius in then bnghtuess* 
and yet seeuie soft concoid, to give bnihanry 
without crudity, and force without loaded opacity 
It is m 8 Ui mounting such defects, usually incident 
to printing in colours, that Mr. Gruner specially 
shows his skill The copies published by the 
Arundel Society, though largo \\\ scale, me neces- 
sarily greatly 1 educed from the size of the original 
frescoes In the present year, however, two heads, 
taken from f The Death of St. Francis/ are executed 
precisely on the scale of the figures m the fresco 
itself this we deem a gieat advantage. These 
life-sized heads are fae-similes of the original, and 
as much as may he, touch for touch has heea 
copied The mode of the ai list’s handling is thu 3 
seen, and the fresco pibcess, in its breadth and 
facile power, can be fairly judged of. 

These chiomo-lithogmpha me elucidated by a 
memoir of Ghulandaio, from the pen of Mr. Lay aid 
Italy and Italian Art have long beeft with Mr. 
Layard subjects of warm sympathy and devoted 
study, year after year he has traversed the Italian 
peninsula in search of frescoes .which Lad long 
laden into neglect and xmm IV om than to time 
he has lescued from destruction pictures which the 
people of the country had ceased to dare for. In 
successive autumn travels he has with reseal ch, 
accumulated litctary materials which the Italians 
could furnish, hut did not use , and these valuable 
stores have been devoted to the service of' the 
Amiidel Society. The mem 011 of Ghirlandaio now 
before us is erne of a series j it is written, with 
knowledge and discriminative judgment, IL in- 
forms the subscribers to the chromo-lithographs of 
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all they lrqmie to Know of the »\ oiks anil the 
times ot Glnihuidaio, of the levival ot Italian learn- 
itiffj of the piogiess of Italian Ait, ot the lulations 
winch the peat masteis ol the middle ages held 
to the uulustiy, the wealth, and the civilization of 
the tountiy in which, they lived and laboured It 
tells us, inoieovei, as m the following passage, of 
the connection oi the conti ast subsisting between 
the-ic eaily niaatiu of the Italian Pie Raphaehle 
epoch and the piuntcis of otn own Bnti&h school, 
and it points out, in cleat and foiHfle language, 
the defects and tnois of English aitists who have 
assumed the prestige of an Italian ougm 
"In the woilcs of the pamteis of this period,” 
says Ml Layard, “and especially in those ol Mas- 
Baceio, Ghnlandaio, and the two Lippi, we have the 
source fiom which Raphael, and the greatest masters 
of the golden age ol painting, di ew some of then 
noblest inspirations, when they combined wrtli the 
strictest imitation of natiue the most poetical and 
elevated treatment ot it, and before they felt the 
influence oi the new and evil taste gatheimg aiouud I 
them Yet how essentially do they diffei m spmt j 
and conception, aud indeed m eveiy paiticulai and 
detail, fiom those modem w orbs to which it lias 
been the fashion to apply the epithet e Pi e- 
Eaphaelite 1 * In them, that which should be the 
principal object and end of the paintei is nevei 
made secondary and subservient to insignificant and 
meaningless details "Whilst nothing that may add 
to the mteiest m effect of the whole is neglected, 
eveiy thing holds its lclalivo place To every object 
is given juirl the importance which may he due to 
it, and no more The first mm of the paiutei is to 
place befoie the spectator, m the most intelligible 
and simple foim, yet with the highest degree of 
dignity and t ,iacf, compatible with, a stud adheiencc 
to nature and truth, the story which he has to tell, 
the sentiments aud emotions he has to express He 
then adds such details and accessories, aud only such, 
as are absolutely necessary to make the stoiy com- 
plete, and to give to it the mipiess of reality 55 
The preceding quotation may be taken as one 
example of the many important lessons that may be 
derived from the study of the gicat master -works, 
bv the publication of which the Aiuadd Society, in 
pmsuance of its mission, seeks to "promote a know- 
ledge of Ait” The high cliaiaclei of the copies 
given to subscubeis doling the present yeai is the 
best guarantee that, in the operations still in con- 
templation fui the fntuie, the utmost possible excel- 
lence will he striven after and attained The society 
lias aheady accomplished much, but it lias yet 
more m prospect Wo wish to call special attention 
to the formation of "the Copying Fund ” It is 
well known that frescoes of the utmost value in the 
Justoiy of Art, works which aio among the choicest 
that Italy has produced, ranking as the best exam- 
ples of renowned pamteis, aie fast falling to decay 
It has lightly been thought that, with the ageucies 
at the command of the Arundel Society, considering, 
moreover, the special objects for which it labours, 
the present opportunity should not be lost of obtain- 
ing acciuate copies of most important works, before 
absolute destruction takes them from our reach. 
With this vwa <f Copying Fund” ka3 been formed, 
and a few warn supporters of the society have 
eome forward during the last two years, arid sub- 
soil bed nearly three hundred pounds. Further aid 
is now solicited. "With the assistance alieady 
obtained, Signor Mtuhmnecoi, the Italian artist 
employed by the council, has scoured ncciuate and, 
m every respect, admirable copies of leading 
firnoes by Franciu, m Bologna, by Benozso Gozzoli, 
at S Gennmano, also of the entire senes, twelve 
m number, by Mnsolmo Massaecio and Eilippmo 
Lippi, in the Biancaeci chapel at Florence, with 
other scarcely less valuable works, all of which, in 
coming years, will be presented as chromo-htho- 
graplis lo subscribers, With the further aid which 
the council hope to obtain from all mteieated in so 
good a cause, it is proposed forthwith to secure the 
great historic frescoes at Padua, Assisi, and Arezzo, 
one and all of which are, jefu by year, rapidly 

pensfiing thiough injury and neglect. 

It is a great and a good woik which the Arundel 
Society is endeavouring to accomplish. Those of 
our readers who may desire to obtain further in- 
formation, mil do well to visit the rooms of the 
society, m Old Bond Street, where the original 
drawings, taken front the frescoes, ate <m yiew, 


DKINKING- FOUNTAINS 

Tiie sultiy summer weathei which, as we write, 
has come so suddenly upon ns aftei the long winter 
and cold, ungcuial spuug, seems natuially to attiact 
the thoughts of the wayfaici, as he paces the hot 
streets ot the metropolis, to those public and gui- 
tuitous pluces of leliesliment known as “dunking 
fountains/' still too few and fur between in oui 


highways, to judge by the gioups oi thnsty pas- 
senger we see wailing, each foi lus turn, to 
handle the cup oi ladle We engrave on this 
page one designed and executed at the factor v of 
Mi W Hood, in Uppei Thames Stieet, it is of 
biou/ed non, the basin being lined with white 
enamel its height is uglit feet, the extreme width, 

' at base, thiee teefc thice inches, and is intended to 
be fivtd upon a stone platfoim, slightly mised, in 
which is cut a tiough fox the use of clogs— a ncces- 
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sity that seems to have been altogether lost sight of 
m tocr many of the fountains already erected, as if 
the wants of the poor quadrupeds weie not worth 
the notice of bipeds. The water issues from if, if 
erected according to the plan just spoken of, from 
the outlets at a height of somewhat loss than four 
feet from the ground, The supply cistern and filter 
may either be fixed m the vase, the top of which is 
made to take off, or m the pedestal* m the latter 


case one of the sides is so constructed us to be re- 
movable The ineffectual method of drainage, that 
makes many of the metropolitan fountains almost a 
nuisance, is obviated by carry! Ug a drain all round 
the base One of these fountains has been erected 
at Brighton, and anothei at Folkestone , their cheap- 
ness induces ns to hope they will become more 
general* the price, we understand, varies from 
to $S0,< according to the number of basins required 
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THE KEVLY-FOIiND P01tTHA.IT 
OF KIIAKSPEHE 


At urteivals, the liteiaiy and aili&tie woild 19 
aioused hy the 'Em ska of some luckv individual, 
who 1 ms at last obtained that great desideratum — 
a pm U ait ol Shak spare, painted fiom the life Of 
such pietuie 3 it may be said, “then name is 
legion,” as theie aie my many moie m existence 
than the woild iu genual knows of Some pnvale 
individuals it ]mce m the possession of portraits of 
the gieat baid, 111 the tiuth of w Inch they idigiously 
believe, and concerning which they occasionally 
“boie” thou fnends Sometimes the “lucky 
possessor ” cannot he content to “hide his candle 
uudei a bushel,” but comes loith befoie the world 
demanding woi-diippeis foi his tieasute, and he 
generally gets paitizans, foi all peisons would wish 
such a discoveiy to be made, and many have 11101c 
/enl than judgment The woist ieatuie of the case 
is this veiy paitizauslnp, ioi the question of the 
genuine character of the poi trait submitted soon 
becomes a peisonal matlei , and advocates take 
eithei side ol the question fiom any motive rathei 
than a cool love of tiuth. 

IIow many aie the poi traits whuh huve been 
thus hi ought foith, lauded to the slats, condemned 
to oblivion, and new favountea submitted to the 
capacious gaze of the world! All have then advo- 
cates, none have entuely satisfactory pedigiecs 
The Chandoa poi ti ait, now m oui National Portiait 
Gallery, has the best claim to attention, and its 
histoiy can be traced back to Dry den the poet, 
but theie it stops, this is paiticulaily unfortunate, 
as it is piecisely that peuod when criticism. was lav, 
and what we want now to know— the authonty 
fioin which it was painted — we cannot discovei 
It does not bear the chaiaetci of the work of an 
eailier period than Dn den’s own time, and must 
at best be leceived as the likeness of the gieat poet 
accepted by him and others ot his eia, but we 
shall find no olhei poitiait whose pedigiee can be 
earned so far back The most pleasant poi ti ait of 
the haul is the one advocated by Boaden, trad sup- 
posed to have been painted by Cornelius Jansen, in. 
3610 , but putting aside the unceitauity of the 
painting being by that aitist, 01 that he was m 
England at so eaily a date, there is no authonty for 
calling it a Shakspere , and the woids nl magus 
over the head, which have led Boadcu mLo some 
lidse leasonmg, aie not on the pietme, but weie 
placed hy JSiulom, the engraver, upon lus plate, 
when he executed it foi Mi Jennens, in 3770 
Next comes the Eeltori portrait, first brought into 
notice m 1702 , at the sale of the European Museum, 
111 King Street, St James’s Square It obtains its 
name from having been purchased for five guineas 
by Mr Belton, ol Drayton, Shiopshue No history 
ot the picture, in any degree satisfactory, was evei 
given , the only one offered was an absuid story of 
its pm chase at a broker’s skopm theMinoiies, “by 
a man ot fashion, whose name must be concealed,” 
and that it once hung m the Boai’s Head, East- 
cheap, where only a miracle could have preserved it, 
when the inn was totally bund, m the great fire ot 
London, Yet Steevens, from the spinfc of perverse 
opposition that was m lam, patronized tins picture, 
and nick-named the Chandos portrait (in allusion to 
the persons whose hands it had passed through) “the 
Davenantico-Bcttertono-Bairyan- ICeekian-N icolsiau* 
Ohancfosian canvas” It is impossible that a mafi 
of Ins penetration could have been deceived hy a 
portrait of such doubtful authenticity, and his con- 
duct is a specimen of the sort of behaviour whioli 
too frequently characterises Shakspenah critics 
This picture has been cut down, so that little more 
than the head remains, and the forehead has evidently 
been heightened by auothei hand, in accordance 
with the Stratford bust, It is scarcely worth while 
to enter mto the histoiy of Other portraits which 
have, from time to time, asserted their claims to 
notice, They axe now forgotten, except by a few j 
students of the history of Shakspere portraits, jet it 
is cqrious to note a' man like Wivell, so honest and 
scrupulous a outic on the subject, inclined to believe 
in Sir Blaud Burges\ and AunoTa miniatures, both 
being conjectural, unlike each, other, an d u alike any 
authoritative ltkeqess D unford’s portrait was made 
info a Shakspere' by one Holdcf, a picture-restorer, 


who ingeniously cut the head out of a large paint- 
ing, and added pails to accord with the popular 
ulta ot the bait! Iloldei ingenuously owned his 
tnclc, hut declaied it was so good a thing, as to ho 
“woith a stoic” ot othei SlipA^pues lie had made 
up 1 The Cooper, Simon, Gilliland, and Cosway 
poi traits, all unlike each olhei, and all without a 
shadow of leal claim to attention, may be dismissed 
with the leiuaik, that they ma\ suit the uncritical, 
and give a choir c of features which such peisons 
may adopt, in accoiduuce with then idea of what 
the poet ought to be like 

The poi trait winch now claims public attention, 
and which has already leccivcd a Luge amount of 
it, conics bcfoic the woikl with an honesty which 
allows of 110 suspicion, and lias been subjected to 
public mticism with an openness, and a fan desue 
that the truth should be elicited by that means, 
which is extiemely honouiable to all parties con- 
cerned It h a genuine discoveiy, but, like other 
poi harts, its real histoiy goes but a little way back 
W 0 Iluni, Esq , the town-cluk of Stiatfoid on- 
Avon, tound it among neglected lumber m the house 
he inhabits, and which was purchased by Ins grand- 
father of the Cloplon family, m 175 S Ora it had 
been ludely painted a head, with heard and flowing 
locks, something in the fashion ot the Cavalier 
peuod, and m this condition, duty and gnmed, it 
fell mto tire hands of Mi Oollrus, the pictuie- 
lestoiei, who, on removing pait of the sxulaee, 
discovered the portiait m question The picture 
bears aiemarkable lesemblance to the bust of the 
poet, upon his tomb, 111 the church at Stiatford, as 
that bust appealed before 1793 , when the oftrcious 
absuidrty ot Malone induced the vicar to allow him 
to paiul it white, and so obliterate the colours of 
the featuiea and dress, winch w r eie of couise a copy 
of those of the poet This is the only picture so 
delineating Shakspeie, and it is hence mfened that 
this may be the portrait, painted from life, from 
which the monumental bust was executed Un- 
fmtunately, this theory is perfectly untenable — we 
say “unfortunately,” because we, m common with the 
large majoutv, would be only too glad to possess 
such a poitriiLt But, putting aside altogether foi 
the moment the question of likeness, 1L is clearly 
not a work of Alt of so 1 emote a tune It possesses 
all the clraiaetenstics of a pictuie of the eaily part 
of the last century, and 110110 of those which belong 
to the eia of Elizabeth ot James I The picture is 
solidly painted, the flesh tints have the unfortunate 
“ salmon-colon! ” we bo often sec about Hudson’s 
woik , the slashes in the doublet are indicated 1 ather 
than drawm — represented, in fact, by crude twisted 
Ime3, as if copied without being understood Now 
an aitist of the Shakspenau eia invariably painted 
the diess clearly and conscientiously, most fiequently 
with as much caie as he bestowed on the features 
» The features, too, were generally delicately, li not 
thinly, painted , the heavy solidity of this picture, 
and its elude boldness of touch, aie not charac- 
! teristica of that age, but aie abundantly so of the 
worlt3 of the eaily pint of the last centuiy. The 
common trick of bringing a dark shadow to relieve 
the light side of a head, and then allowing tho buek- 
gi’ouud to become suddenly light against the daik 
side of the face, is also a common, unmeaning, and 
tradesman-like practice, adopted generally hy ordr- j 
navy portrait-painters of a comparatively modem 
time ; 

The opinion w r e have formed of this picture, after 
caieful thought, is simply this - we believe it to he 
a portrait of Shakspere, painted fiom flic bust, 
while that bust retained its original colours, at some 
lime in the last century. It is, so far, valuable , | 
but we cannot receive it as an older work, or for j 
one moment think of it us a picture painted from life. ! 

This, then, bungs us back to the previous state j 
of things, and however much the admirers of our , 
greatest bard might wish for a better-executed or 
more finished bust of him than that upon lus tomb, 
ot for a moie intellectual or agieeable lace than 
DroeBhout engraved for his works, we must take 
,them as the portraits sanctioned by his family and 
friends; and that they were so received some time 
after, is apparent from the fact that, when Marshall 
prefixed hjs small one to the edition of Shakspere’s 
jtoems m 1640 , he reproduced* the same features — 
they may not he what we wish for, but they are all 
we caruejy on. 


YISITS TO ART-MANUFACTORIES 

No 10— NEW DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN DYEING 

In the April number of the Jif-Jotnaal, we ua\e 
some notice of the new Muiexidc dye, 01 Tirran 
puiplc IV e aicmdiuodto lcluin 02:0111 to the subject 
of colom s So much attention has of late been given 
by chemists to the pi eduction ot tinctorial bodies, 
that they are really crowding new, and, many of 
them, beautiful djes upon us 

It has been objected lo the colouis of the Mauve 
and Maifenla. < lass, that they do not ictain then bril- 
liancy m artificial light Many ot them are r ei tamly 
not good “night colouis ” — they lose, and in a 
manner which is not easily explained, the tint 
which gives lustre, and, at the same time, depth to 
the coloiu Evciy one who has observed — and who 
has not — the new colouis in silks, must have been 
stiuck with the peculiar powei, or intensity, of the 
colouis It appeals as if one colour shone thiough 
the othei — not a chatoyant play of colom, but as n 
peisistent peuetiating set ot rayb This effect, so 
beautiful m sunshine, is lost undei the infiuences of 
alL ordmaiy aitilicml light It would appear that 
the ladiations fiom gas oi oil light wanted the lays 
to which this lustie was due 

M Du Motay has been endeavouring to produce 
a colour which should equal the mnuve, and yet 
possess the property of letmmng the same tint m 
solar and in aitificial light The chemist named 
states that soluble Piussian blue and the cairame of 
indigo, when mixed in the piopoition of then equi- 
valents, dissolve each othei, and combine to foim a 
new blue colour of definite chemical composition 
The blue is of gieat beauty, and, as we have statu d, 
it undei goes no change upon being lemovedfiom 
sunshine mto gas-light It is not easy to assign a 
cause foi this , but A 1 Du Motay says the cause of 
it lies m the circumstance that the red tint of the 
indigo is conected by the supplementary green con- 
tained in the Prussian blue* the result being a pure 
and neutial blue A very fine green may be formed 
by an admixture of this colom with yellow, winch 
also preserves the same tone in natural and artificial 
light A patent lias been obtained in this country 
for the preparation of this colour, and its use as a 
dyeing agent we must, theiefore, refei those of our 
leaders who desire to know the method of pre- 
paring it, to the published specification. 

With the madder dyes we aie familiar , but wo 
find some improvements introduced in the pie- 
paiation of these. Mr Mueklow, of Bui y, con- 
ceives that the mipuuty of many of the maddei leds 
arises fiom substances which aie dissolved ill the 
juices of the maddei loot, consequently he pio- 
poses to lemove those by subjecting them to hy- 
draulic piessure, The loots, if alieady diy, aie 
first soaked in water , aftei pressure, the advantages 
aie said to he that the Tuikey red is pure], requiring 
less soap and alkali m cleansing, and, where whites 
are retained iu the cloih, that they are very much 
purer than they usually are, 

Economy m manutactuio never received more 
attention than it is doing at. the present time. We 
shall piolmbly be induced, on some occasion, to 
devote a paper ox two to the consideration of the 
ingenious processes which have been introduced 
to recover what has commonly been regarded as 
waste material, to one only we shall refer at present 
M, J A. nartmamr proposes to recover the dim- 
nne (the colouring matter of the madder), ** from 
lags and other waste vegetable textile fabrics con- 
taining the same so that the colour may again be 
employed foi dyeing and printing. We Lave yet tp 
be made acquainted with tho results, xyhen trial of 
the process has been made on the large scale. 

The Lcntisn, ot mastic tree, grows abundantly m 
the northern parts of the African 'continent. M. 
Muratore, of Algiers, has been directing his at- 
tention to it. He finds that the leaves and the 
hemes will produce, with iron; a vety fine black, 
after boiling. Beyond this, we &re informed that, 
,wrth some suits of iron, a yellow oolour is produced, 
and that this is also the case with mercury,, tho salts 
Of copper producing a brawn, and thoso of lead a 
white, M Muratore tells us that the branches and 
stems of this tree yield colouring matter, hut not so 
extensively as 1 the leaves , and bemes; that “the 
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whole of the tieo— winch is veiy plentiful, almost 
inexhaustible, in Africa, and \eiy cheap— may be 
made to supeisedc Cam peachy wood, gall nuts, and 
othei expensive eolounng matleis M 
Pioiu thebmkoi the buck-thorn ( Mamuts fian- 
qtrfa) a new eolouiuig matter liat* been exti acted by 
I)i T L Pkip«on, of Pans, and the same subsf ante 
appears to haxe been discox eied in the loot of that 
plant hy M liuclmci, ot Munich The name of 
Rhimnoinnilune lias been given to this colounnu 
mattei by its disnoveieis M Buchnei e\tiactcd 
the colouring mattei ftom the loot by means of 
elhei I)i Phipson’s process 10 very difleient We 
translate lus own wolds — 

“The bianclies of the Jihamivs fmngnla, and 
also of the 11 cuthaikcos, weie plunged into 
sulphide of tmbon, and allowed to icmam ioi tin ee 
or foui days The liquid, at the end of that tune, 
had acquired a golden yellow colorn , it was tsvapo- I 
uted to diyne&s at the tempeiatuie of the atmos- 
phere, and the lestdue heated with alcohol, which 
dissolved the eolounng mattei, leaving behind a 
pecuhai gicasy substance, ot a biown coloiu The 
alcoholic solution being evapoiated to dryness, and 
the residue dissolved in ethei, ciystals ot lhamnox- 
anthme were obtained by spontaneous evaporation ” 
Ammonia dissolves this salt, giving a magnificent 
purple solution Potash and auda have a similar 
action, but they do not produce quite so delicate a 
colour The carbonates of these alkalies yield a 
reddish brown solution The crystals of this pecu- 
liar eolounng matter are of a golden yellow, but 
when concentrated sulphuric acid is poured upon 
them a remarkable change takes place— -they imme- 
diately lose then golden yellow, and become a blight 
emerald gieen. “ I have observed,” says Di Plnpson, 
“ the same striking phenomenon to take place with 
the yellow colour of leaves in autumn, and with tire 
yellow colouring matter of the orange ” If the 
action of the concentrated sulphuric acid be allowed 
to continue, the fine gieen coloui disappears, passing 
into a purple hue, which dissolves in the acid The 
discoverer remarks that, " on attempting to dye 
stutls with ihamnoxan thine, I found that the 
colouring mattei has a greater affinity for silk and 
wool than foi cotton But fine golden yellow and 
pio pie dyes am be obtained by the use ot mordants, 
and, m the hands of an experienced dyer, lhamnox- 
anthuie inav one day become a useful product ** 

Tins substance possessed the peculiar piopcrty of 
forming line lakes, with metallic oxides, which may 
be very useful to the artist m water colouis If 
the blanches of the buck-thorn he plunged into a 
weak solution of ammonia, the colouring mailer is 
dissolved, giving a led-purple liquid \ if, then, the 
ammonia be saturated with citric acid, and magnesia 
added, a beautiful violet coloui ed lake is obtained 
If the yellow decoction obtained hy macerating the 
branches in water, be precipitated with caibonate of 
ammonia, and an earth or metallic oxide added, a 
biown yellow lakers obtained. This is converted, 
by the action of sulphiuic acid, into a chocolate lake 
Othei brown, red, and yellow lakes may bq obtained 
by treating the buck-thorn bark m different ways. 

This colouring matter, lhamnoxanthme, has not 
yet become, either to the dyer or the colour manu- 
facturer, practically useful. It is, however, the 
province of \lm yhi Jouoial to dirdGk attention to 
those sources from which Art, or Art-manufacture 
may derive new aids; lienee have we devoted a 
column to the description of a colouring matter 
which promises to be exceedingly useful. 

Mi Cfaee Calvert, of Manchester, has associated 
himself, with two other gentlemen, in a patent for 
the production of an entirely new colour from Ani- 
line and its homologues. We have hitherto obtained 
only blues and reds, or combinations and modi- 
fications of those colours, from this remarkable base 
Mr. Ci ace Calveit 1 ms now obtained a very fine 
green colour, which he calls Rmeraldme, This they 
can convert again into a pure blue, for which the 
name of Amine is proposed 
Tins green is produced dneetly, in the fabric, hy 
impregnating the goods with an oxidising agent, 
such as chlorate of potash After steeping, the 
<« goods are to 1)6 dried, and then padded or panted 
with an amd salt of aniline The patentees prefer 
a solution of the tartrate, or hydro chlorate of auilino* 
After padding or printing, the goods are “aged” 
' for twelve boms, during which time the colour is 
• completely developed* 


The gueu colour thus pioduced may be changed 
into a blue, 01 purple, by boiling m a weak solution 
ot soap 01 alkali 

Thoie 13 vtl auothei claimant foi duomahe 
hououis Naphthaline, a solid ciystalline body, which 
is piodured m gioat quantities m oui gas-works, has 
not hitherto been ot any use m the Aits or maim- 
kuiuies Mona L Roussiu has foi some tunc been 
engaged 111 examining the 1 (Motions oi naphthaline, 
and, having nude out a theoictical ltklion between 
it and alizanne— the colouimg nmttei ot madder — 
he advanced in his inquny until he succeeded in 
pi 0 due in g a variety of ieds, fiom a pmk to a deep 
min oon, including a brilliant starlet Already oiu 
manufacturers are at work on this mattei , and the 
result ot the discovenes w e have bncfly slated is, that 
England will piobably become the loIoui makcis 
foi the world 

It is not a little 1 cm aik able that chemistry has 
shown us how to obtain, from one souice, nearly all 
the colouis of the prismatic bow lied, 111 all its 
varieties, an approach to mange, green, blue, indigo, 
and violet, aie colouis whnh aniline has yielded 
Yellow alone is wanting We know of no othei base 
possessing a similar chameleon powei When we 
reflect that tins anil me is obtained fiom the oil of 
coal tai, and that not meiely colours ol the greatest 
beauty, but fiurt and lloweL essences of the utmost 
fragrance, are obtainable from it, wo cannot but 
admit that chemistiy has u cicativc power of a veiy 
remarkable kind The changes which oiu chemists 
have made by varying the piopoitions ot oxygen, 
embon, and hydiogeu, prove, as Van llelmont veiy 
sliangely, but beautifully, said — 

“The wonder is, not that God, out of a few 
elements, ha<i made so many things, hut that, in his 
infinite wisdom, he has not made many moie ” 
ItOBEllT IIUIST 


NOTE S 

OX THr 

MOST RECENT PRODUCTIONS OE 
FLORENTINE SCULPTORS 

No III. 

According to the pi 01111 bo given m my last letter, 
I proceed to glairnc over the woilcs of Art contained 
m another remarkable studio of Via Chiara, occupy- 
ing, as I said befoie, the mteiioi ot a small ancient 
chinch, whose ornamented dooiway now hears the 
name of Professor Pedi, one of the sommites of 
modem PIgi entitle sculptui e 

Among the most giaceful and latest finished 
woiks it contains, is that which bears the name of 
f love in Ambush 5 ( cmo)e in aggaato) i a favourite 
subject often reproduced Signor Pedi embodies it 
as a baby Cupid with one dimpled knee on the 
giound, his head slanted watchfully foiwaids, and 
his right hand holding the poisoned an ow cautiously 
behind him. as with intent eyes he marks out Ms 
chosen victim. The pendant to his chubby god- 
ship, a baby Psyche gathenng lilies, the type of un- 
conscious maiden purity, although pretty and attrac- 
tive m its rounded outline and the skilful moi hdezza 
of its silken cuils, is less full of movement and 
character than its companion figure. 

Neai these is the plaster cast of the f Cleopatra , 3 
now in the possession of M. Benoit, of New Yoik 
The Egyptian quoen lies on a couch, beside which 
is placed a lew open basket of fruit The uppei 
; part of her figure is entirely undiaped, and she 
raises herself upon one aim, gathenng up hei resolve 
m one last stern effort, as with the other hand she 
places the asp upon her bosom. The expression 
of intense will contending with physical pain is ad- 
mirably rerideied, and the story it tells 13, so to 
speak, cleverly localised by the formal Egyptian 
head-diess of the Once of the East 

A monumental group, now in course of execution 
for St, Petersburg, represents an angel with up- 
lifted arm pointing the way to heaven to the spirit 
of a beautiful young wife, who seems preparing for 
her flight, with head thrown back and wistfully 
earnest gaze, as if longing to pierce the blue depths 
above her. The face is one of peculiar loveliness, 
and the whole figure m full of tender and trustful 
simplicity. 

A small gioup of Piu fie’ Toiomei and her husband 


is being twice lepeated on commission foi London, 
the one foi Mi Oveiend, the othei for Mi N 
Clay ton The sad sloi y of the innocent, hut calum- 
niated and suspected wife, left hy her jealous hus- 
band lo die of inalaua m the poisonous solitudes of 
the Muiemma, 13 pi (saved foi all time by Dante m 
the filth cauto of lug “ Puigatoiio,” wheic the poet 
meets hei gentle spinl among the souls of those 
violently and suddenly removed bv death, jet saved 
foi heaven bv lepentauce, and is addres»ed by her in 
the lew touching ^volds — 

“Ricmditi ill me, chc son la Pia 
Sion 1 mi it’ , disk etna jM&iemma, 

,SaM eolm tin’ 11iiam.ll it 1 pi 1 1, 

Dispos uiilo, m’au.i con la. sun, gemma ” 

The gioup lepi events the ill-fated lady, ut the mo- 
ment w hen hex husband piepai ts to leave hei all alone 
in the dieary old towci ot the Maiemmn, wlnth is 
yet pointed out as the scene of hei piteous ending 
Laying one aim aionnd his sliouldci, she bends foi- 
waid and looks into his avated face with anxious 
foieboding, as though liiquiimg how soon he will 
letum lie meantime ga/es gloomily on the giound, 
wrapping himselt in the blackness of his evil 1 bought, 
and sin inking fiom tin pleading eyes of Ins victim 
lie seems lather to be waiting foi the sound ot his 
horse’s hoofs on the stones without, and chafing at 
its delay, than listening to hei timid words of 
inquny The execution of this group is very finished 
and cai eful, and the picturesque costume of the time 
is given with a faithful minuteness which adds 
gicatly to the chai actenstio effect of the figures 
So gieat indeed is the charm which invests this 
poetical little gioup, that time aie not wanting dis- 
tinguished Ait-judges who lank it, despite its small 
sue, on a lev el with Signoi Eedi’s colossal ‘Pyrrhus 
and Polyxena/ of which I shall presently have to 
speak Anothei group of Bimilar sue, illustrative of 
the old and little known Moicutme legend of Tppolffo 
Buondelmonte, who sought to save the honour of 
his mistics 3 , Dmnoia do 1 Burch, by giving himself 
up to a felon’s death, is in couise of execution on. 
commission for Naples, but it is infenor to the 
' other, both in conception and detail 

Among the lemunsccnces of foinrei works which 
Signor Eedi’s studio contains, is the plaster cast of 
his admirable statue of Niccola Pisauo, the fast, 
perhaps, among the shining lights of Italian thir- 
teenth eentuiy sculptui e The statue has for seveial 
yeais taken its place in. one of the niches of the 
fagade of the Uffi/u Galleiy of Pioienct, wdieie stand 
eushimed the mightiest among the sons of her 
youth The statue of this gieat master, whose 
gland tomb of St. Dommic aL Bologna may well 
asseit the honoiu ot marking an eia in Ait, and 
w f oitlnly leads up to the triumph of that wonderful 
Pisan pulpit which clowns the apex of his fame, 
is full of simple dignity and imaginative power, 
# Only one or two of the othei statue? on the fagade 
ot the Uffizt equal, and none certainly sui passes it. 

But the woik which has deservedly won Signor 
Ecdi the widest celebnty, even while it was yet 
only a plaster model, is his colossal group, ‘The 
Rape of Polyxena,’ which is now being executed m 
marble, and which, as many an Art connoisseur 
beyond the Alps will doubtless remember, was pur- 
chased some four yeais back, with the proceeds of 
a national subscription, for eleven thousand scudi 
"When finished, it will doubtless occupy a place of 
honoui among the maible glones oi Eloience 
possibly in the beautiful Loggia d’Oigagnn, where a 
space well suited to it is yet unfilled. 

* The subject diawn fiom theASneid ia embodied 
with masterly felull and a power of effective com- 
bination, raie in any country, and at any time, The 
proportions of the group aie strikingly grandiose, 
being about a third larger than those ot the plaster 
model The height oi the finished work, without 
the pedestal, will be seven hiaocia (between thirteen 
and fourteen English feet). The group is composed 
of four f) gures Pyi rh us, the mighty w an ior, b eanu g 
away lus girlish victim, Polyxena, lo sacrifice her at 
the tomb of lus father, Achilles j Polites,her siuphng 
brother, stretched wounded and dying on the ground, 
in the vam elicit to save h ( er; and Ileeuba, half 
kneeling, half spurned backwards by the fierce 
ravislrer, hopelessly beseeching and pleading former 
child, as she grasps his cloak in' agonized entreaty. 
The attitude of Pyrrhus, the movement and life of 
the limbs, the muscular gripe with which he holds 
the delicate figure of the still struggling maiden 
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pieshcd against his biawny shonldci, aie uondei- 
inllv tluottii out by the subdued action of the djmg 
brotbu, ^ct looking the hate he has no longu 
stiength to piove by blows, and the uttei hcait- 
siekncss of the nioiha’s despan, the loosen mg hold 
of bet faiatimf fingeis, and the wan, hopeless ilying- 
oni ol eneigy hom hei featuics The muscuhn, 
uplifted aim, and tlueatening swoid, of Pynhus aie 
powciless in the piesence ot such a gnef, and the 
sweeping action of om-mastciing foi re becomes 
almost coaise and common by compaiison with the 
expiession of its intense suffering A lepetilion ol 
this noble group is to be executed in the pm eat 
Can <u a maible loi the Duke of ALtnchesfcei, and is 
indeed woithy to take its place among the choicest 
gems of any gallciy of modem sculptme 

Almost at the othci extiemity of Floience, in 
that same huge old ci diva til convent, now called the 
Liceo Candeh, which I mentioned m a t'oimei 
lcttei as containing, among many otheis, the studio 
of the scnlptoi Dupit, is that ol auothei aitisl, 
Signor Cambi, whose name is well known, to pationa 
of the Pine Aits, not m Florence only, but m Eng- 
land and Ameuea as well The plastci model foi 
Ins statue ot Fiancesco Burlamaccln, is just now 
one of the chief attiactions of the studio The fust 
sketch of it, on a veiy small scale, was selected foi 
execution m 1859 by the examining committee who 
piesided over the competitive exhibition of works of 
Ait to be piesenled, at the expense of the govern- 
ment, to all the puncipal cities of Tuscany, m 
lionoui of the heioic fatheis of Italian libeity, who 
had fust diawn bieath within their walls Of these 
maityis toi fieedom the noble Lucehese, Bui la - 
macclu was one of the woitluesfcfoi loftiness of aim 
and zeal m woiking out a ughteons pm pose Bom 
at Lucca, at the close of the thuteenth ceutuiy, he 
saw the Tuscan republics fallen oi falling into 
alaveiy and degiadation, their every grim of libeity 
gi actually lopped away, and then moials aitfully 
coimpted by the tyrants who swayed them Pon- 
denng earnestly and sonowfully upon the gnevous 
condition of his countiy, ho conceived a bold, yet 
skilful, plau of simultaneous attack upon hei des- 
potic ruleis, and of a subsequent league, offensive 
and defensive, of the Tuscan cities which should 
resist the effoiis of the expelled foe to letuin and 
subject them once moie to the non yoke One of 
the sons of the celebialed Floientine bankei and 
statesman, Filippo Stiozzi, who had lecently perished, 
lm mined by Duke Cosmo dei Medici, in a dungeon 
at Floience, was deeply implicated m the plot, as 
well as many other mein of note of the peuod 
When the enterpuse was all but upe, a tieacheious 
confedeiate levealed the whole to the Mcdicean 
iyiant Bnrlamacelu was arrested by the authouties 
of Ins native city, ti enabling m dastardly teai lest 
Cosmo’s ally and fellow-tyiant, Chailes V,, should 
avenge on them the offence of their townsman 
They imprisoned then* higli-heaited countiyman, 
loaded him with chains, and lepeatedly toituied 
him with the most refined barbarity, to extort con- 
fession fiom him, but to no pui pose. At length, 
after le fusing to delivei him into the hands of the 
Medici, they gave him up to the emperoPs govern- 
ment at Milan, by whom, aftci moie months of 
duiance, he was publicly beheaded, and thus wrote 
with his life-blood his name first on the loll of those 
who made a stand against the shameful and intole- 
rable load which, for more than three centimes, bur- 
dened the fairest portion of the beautiful peninsula. 

The attitude and costume of the statue are ex* 
irerftely simple, and the heavy foldd of the wide 
mantle have a becoming and dignified giace, as the 
figUie, in its colossal piop'oitions of nearly ten feet 
high, stands thoughtfully, leaning with one hand on 
its long cross-handled sword, and with the other 
meditatively raised, and lightly laid against the 
breast, The head, with its highly characteristic 
poi trait- face, deep eyes, massively cut brow, and 
slender compressed lips, bends slightly forwards and 
downwaids, looking out dreamily sad, ns if the 
future martyr’s mind were daikened by a shadow of 
that teirible tortme and death. — to which, as he 
declared m his replies to the interrogating judges, 
he had f< kmg accustomed himself to look, as to the 
too probable consequence of his efforts m a holy 
cause n Executed ‘in maible, this statue will aesui- 
edly become one of the chief ornaments Of the 
dainty little city ltt which look. place ail but the 
last sbene of the tragedy, 

Auothei ivoik of much ment, not yet put into 
maible, is a gioup of * Eve mitl hei two infant sons * 
The conception unbodied in it js vciy new, and no 
less poeliuil The molhei of mankind iodines upon 
the giound, on the fell of some wild beast, liei left 
aim passed louud the ahouldci ol Cam, who sits 
ciouchpd beside hu knee, while the little Abel, still 
almost a baby, leans laughing agaiusl her bosom, 
and tnes to hide Ins face undei the wavy folds of 
his mothei’s ban Cam, meanwhile, jealous of the 
fullei measme ot love which he supposes to he his 
blower’s shaie, glances up at him with a face daik- 
tned by jealous angei, and tnes to thaw lus shunldei 
awftj from the loving clasp of his mothers hand, 
while all Ins little body seems to sin ink and qmvet 
w ltli spiteful envy, at the favoui bestowed on the 
youngci boin The antagonism of fcding m the 
two childien is exceedingly effective, and clcvcily 
conliasted with the smiling jeposc of the raotbci 
Indeed, Signoi Cambi is especially happy m Ins 
poitiaitme of childish life witness the two dimm- 
ing companion statues of the little ‘ Masamdlo/ and 
* Cupid gone a-begging ’ The toimei is, eveiy inch 
of him, the bold, lobust, fun loving, quick-witted 
Laz/aione tnrhm, his scanty diaweis scaice covei- 
ing Ins stuidy limbs to mid thigh, and the Phrygian, 
bonnet set impudently aslant on his clusteiing ciuls 
One hand holds his little coil of net, all dapping 
from the sunny sea, as, standing baiefoot on the 
waim, smooth sand, he gnpes with the ofchei lound 
the gills, a luckless little fish, panting with out- 
spread fins, and gazes mto its distended 03 ea with a 
comical expression of mixed cuuoaily and delight on 
his dimpled face, which is so vivid, as almost to 
convey to the eye the feeling of colom 

‘Love gone a-begging* ( Amote mendico) is neaily 
as mesistible as its pendant, in the hypocntical 
humility and coaxing sumk with which the roguish 
little dedy holds out lus hand foi an ulms, keeping 
hia wings the while artfully folded close to his 
shouldei b, and lus fateful dait concealed fiom the eye 
of his (hantable dupe The figures are of life-size 
Anothci pau of statues, on a similai scale, but 
with somewhat less of atli action, aie the tipsy 
c Boy* Bacchus,* and * Chloe listening to the song of 
the sea-sheli * The foimei is m the possession of 
Count Albeiti, of Florence , the lattei was purchased 
by Pnnce Demidoff for the fountain m the consei- 
vatory of his "Villa of San Donato, neai Floience. 

Signoi Cambi is at jiresent engaged 011 a statue of 
the Magdalen, foi one of the niches m the new 
facade of the chuich of Santa Cioce. Thefiguie, 
which is as yet baldly sketched in the clay, will be 
entnely diaped, with clasped hands, and hah falling 
over the shonldeia ; but as yet it would be baldly 
fair to cnticise its aitistic merit Theie is also 
another small clay model, lecently executed, of a 
group repieseutmg Italy uniting the Genius of Aifc 
to that of Arms It embodies the idea of that 
auspicious fusion between the more wailike noith 
and the more polished and refined centiai provinces 
of the new kingdom of Italy, which is the hope and 
aim of all true Italian pati lots 

An ideal bust of f Fiammetta, the Lady of Boc- 
caccio’s love,* the fan daughtet of the king of Naples, 
at whose gay and dissipated court the great Tuscan 
novelhda long lesided, demands a word of notice. 
The beautiful punceSs holds, softly pressed against 
her bosom, the volume in which her lover has 
handed her perfections down to succeeding gene- 
rations under the graceful nom de caresse of Fiam- 
metta The half-closed eyes aie di eamily musing, 
and the whole face is more expressive of languid 
sweetness than of marked chftiacter or power. She is 
evidently thinking more of hei love than of her lover. 
This bust has already been fom times repeated. 

In the great mass of building which forms the 
Accadomia dello belle Arti, and which runs back 
from the Piazza San Marco neaily to the Piazza 
deirAmmnziata, is the .studio of Professor Costal 1, 
long a leading member of the Academy, and recently 
appointed one of its Freelhstms under the changed 
i Syiwe which haft followed the Tuscan revolution 
Signor Costoh is at present engaged in the execu- 
tion of a paK of the splendid monnmeut to Colum- 
bus, which is about lo he mooted iu the great dis- 
power’s native city of Genoa* The statue of Xhtt- 
dencc and one of the four ham relievi which ate to 
adorn the tomb have beqn allotted to his share 
The hasso relievo represents Columbus planting the 
cross on the soil of America, while hia companions, 

kindling with contagious enthusiasm at the sight, 
ami touched with lemorse foi then pievious luck 
of faith and grudgingly mvon aid in the great enter- 
prise, eainestly critical his paidon while kneeling 
befoie the holy symbol Signoi Costoli’s model Iol 
the rnluc monument was not accepted by the Com- 
mittee of Selection, but it has since been executed 
on a small scale in maible, on commission foi an 
Amencan gentleman It consists of live hguies 
pviamidally grouped In the centie is Columbus, 
m executing whose taco and Itgiue Signoi Costoh 
has faithfully adheud to an authentic portrait jno- 
etued by Pnnce Denndofl fiom Spain, unveiling 
Araeiuu to the othei three quarters of the globe 
Fronting the shy, half mouthing figure of hei new- 
found sistei, sits cjueeiily Em ope, town crowned 
and mantled, scanning her with though ti ul dtgmtjr 
as the lavish in lies of a \ngin soil 1 oil bounteously 
out of u comueojmi at the savage maiden’s teet 

At the back of Europe (tor the respective geogia- 
phical positions of the fom quaLtei 3 of the voild 
are quaintly and cleveily pieseived) stands Asm, 
majestic 111 slatm e, with costly jewelled lobes and 
cassolels ot peilumc beside her , and, lightly holding 
by one hand, Africa, a tm batted figuie, icplefe with 
grace and chaiactei, retimes upon the giound in 
nonchalant languoi, thus completing the circle 

Signoi Costoh s statue of Meneeeus, the noble 
Theban -who died by Ins own hand to fulfil the 
oiacle which demanded such a sau free nfc the hands 
of the Theban youth, foi the saving of the city fiom 
the desti action wheiewithshe was threatened by the 
fiuy of her besiegeis — 1& now neaily finished, but 
liaully tells its story as cleat ly and feelingly as 
could he wished It might be supposed to icpie- 
sent any dying warnoi on the battle field 01 gla- 
dialoi in the ulcus, as well as the Theban heio 

The modelling and unaffected pose ol the figuie, 
however, aie woitln ot praise 

Hete, too, all but complete, is a laigc and hand- 
some monument to the memory of Count Guido 
della Gheiardesca, a luige-heaited philantluopist, 
and enlightened mauguiator of impoitanfc agricul- 
tural improvements m his gi eat estates in the Ma- 
mrnna The subject of the flgmes, which are in 
aJtissmo nhevo , is Chanty bidding a gioup of 

01 pkans stiew crowns of floweis upon the giave 
beneath, while Agiiculture, with sheaf and sickle 
laid sadly by, kneels beside them m sorrowful 
musing This monument will he elected almost 
immediately 111 a small convent chuich, to winch the 
late count was a benclacloi, not far from the Poitu 

San Gallo, at Floience. 

But the chief attraction m^Signor Costoli’s studio 
is, peihapa, Ins monument \o Madame de Valla- 
hicque Catalani, the wondeifuL smgei of Eiuopean 
fame, whose powers, as opera-goeis of forty years 
ago 1 elate, have been equalled by not one among the 
queens of the stage who have succeeded hei Tins 
amiable lady redded for many years pieviously to 
hei almost sudden death fiom choleia at Pans, in 
hei beautiful villa m the neighbouihood of Floience, 
where her waim benevolence and kindness of dis- 
position won her a full measure of love and esteem. 

The design for her tomb, on which Signor Costoh 
is now engaged, consists of a central standing figure 
of St, Cecilia, “with eyes upiaised, as one in- 
spired,” and on either hand a female iigiue seated 

That on the light represents a recording angel 
clothed la long, sweeping di apery, who chronicles 
on the scroll which rests upon hei knee the virtues of 
the dead , the one on the left hand is an eloquent em- 
bodiment of Trust m God (JFiducm vi Dw) 3 far more 
intense in feeling than the well-known statue bearutg 
the same name, which was the work of the late sonlp- 
tor Bartoliun In this beautilul figuie of 3 igiH>T Oos- 
toll’s, the attitude is of the most simple, and the full 
expression of childlike and entire self-abandonment 
is thrown with lare power into the upturned face. 

The three figures will be nearly of life-size, but a 
small copy m marble of this very lovely Mdum 

Dio is being executed, for Prmce Carignart, the 
cousin of ICmg .Victor Emanuel, and ior many 
months of the past year resident ul Florence as 

Prince Lieutenant of Tuscany A bust of Madame 
Catalam, copied fiom one which stnkngly renders 
her handsome tod dignified features, will complete; 
the monument, tyhich is still in great part only in 
the clay, and is, I believe, intended to be placed m 
a church at Paris, 

TnssanasiA. TitaixorE, 
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OBITTTAET. 

JIB SVJIOEL COOK 

Missive. this season fiom the \\ alls of the galleiy 
of the New Society of Paintcis in Wetei Golem & 
the uoiks of an aitist, Mi S Cook, with which we 
had lone; been pleasantly familial, and finding his 
name absent fiom the catalogue, we ascertained, on 
impmy, that he had been dead neaily two yens, 
though some pictmcs fiom his pencil were exhibited 
last vcai, with the announcement that they weie 
b\ the late S Cook, this had e&( aped 0111 ob«eiva- 
tiou at the time, 01 at least oul lecollection when 
we enteied the galleiy again a month 01 two ago 

Though so long time has elapsed since his de- 
cease— im died dune 7, 1853 —Mi Cook was an 
Aitist of too high a maik to deseive exclusion fiom 
oui columns vvetherefoie gladly avail oui selves of 
some memoianda couiteously sent us by a gentle- 
man of Plymouth, the place where Cook resided, 
who knew him well, and was always interested in 
his doings and success 

IIis ciueei famishes anotlici instance of the 
stiuggle of nutuial talent with advene cncumst antes, 
and of its final triumph* He was boin in 1806, in 
the village, oi mthei smalltown, — foL puoi to the 
Eefoim Bill it sent burgesses to pm li ament, — of 
Camelford, when Ins mothei conducted a bakehouse 
Under the same toof a peison kept a little day 
school, which, at an eaily age, he attended, and was 
taught l eadmg and wilting, the only education he 
evei icceived, yet as he giew up m life he culti- 
vated Ins mind, and stored it with a laige amount 
of inhumation and knowledge At the eaily age 
of mne he was appi enticed to a him of woollen 
mauut act ums at (Lmeltoid part of his duty was 
to feed a machine, called " a suibblei,” with wool, 
dining the mteivals of this lahoui he would amuse 
himself with making drawings in chalk on the floor 
of the faeloij, to the annoy ance of the foieman, 
and causing one of the owncis to pi ophecy, "that 
lor / mill nevei he (it fo) anything hut a lunnei ” 
— and a “lnnnei” he ultimately became, though 
tluongh much difficulty and stmnge progicssivc 
labour, such as painting signa for publicans, scenes 
foi ltuieumt peep-show rueu, anil giaining wood 
after his appientLceslnp expued he went to Ply- 
mouth, and thcie engaged himself as assistant to a 
pamtci and gLmei, whom he afteuvaids left to 
commence business on Ins own account 

Evtiv horn he could spaie fiom Ins mechanical 
labour was now devoted to sketching fiom nature, 
especially about the quays of Plymouth, and by 
the sea-sule, and though these early examples of 
his penal manifested timidity as to colom, they 
exhibited also gieat truth, and as his knowledge 
and expeuence mcieased Ins powei advanced with 
them Among those who mtpiested themselves at 
this time in his piogiess, aud helped in various 
ways to lead him on, ivuie Colonel Hamilton Smith, 
Mi. Wightwiclc, the ai chi ted, the late Xady Moilcy, 
the late Duke of Devonshire, and the family of Hail 
Mount Bilgcumhe 

About the year 1 350 ho sent some prohationai y 
drawings to the New Water Colour Society, of 
* which he was desirous of becoming a member / they 
at once pioomed him admission, and fiom lhat 
pci lod till the time of his death he was a legnkr 
eontUbuior to the gelid y in Pall Mall, though the 
number oi Ins woilcs, m the aggi egate, fa notTaige, 
as his business, which, wc believe, was never en- 
tirely lelmqm&hed, occupied much of lus time and 
thoughts* 

Mt Cook’s thawings ale chiefly coast scenes, 
but ho executed also scvei&l inland views Always 
weak as a colouust, and especially so when his pic- 
tines huug in juxtaposition with some of tile deep- 
toned woiks of his coterapoiarieS, where, as a con- 
sequence, they were little likely to attract gencial 
observation, thme was yet m them such quiet, 
simple truth, and so much real aiUstm feeling 
united with skilful manipulation, that it was impos- 
sible to study them and not be convinced (hey weie 
tlie productions of one possessing refined’ taste, 
poetical conception, knowledge of' natural effects, 
and sound judgment iu the management of subject- 
matter* The men best qualified To give an opinion 
me the men who have leufnled the highest eulo- 
! gum on his labours, 


TEE TEENER GALLERY, 

THE GODDLSS OP DISCORD 
Engi aval by T A Piloi 

This pietuie exhibits the aiti&t’s praclice in 
phase with winch the public is least familial In 
his eailiei lime Tinner occasionally displayed Ins 
powers in competition, as it wuc, with some of the 
gic.it ancient paintus, ot whom Claude was the 
chief , hue, he seems to have made Nicolo Poussin 
his lival, and cutamly the woik would not have 
caused a single leaF to fall fiom the wiealli of 
houoiu that decks the blow of {hat hue old land- 
scape-painter, if he had been its anthoi TJieie 
me, hoW'.vei, pui turns ot it which remind u& of the 
otliei Poussm — Gaspai , thooe huge massive locks 
in the distance, and the fauns of the heavy i oiling 
clouds, belong laihei to him, when m his stoimy 
moods, than to bis biothci-m law, Nicolo The 
foliage of the tices, the shiubs, and heibage, lime 
| all the conventional touch we see in the works ot 
these elder pmnteis But what would summauiy 
atiiuct notice nt this picluie, with those who aie 
acquaint! d only with Turner’s latex paintings, aic 
the hguies, so unlike his in gcneial, tiue m di aw- 
ing, classical in conception, pointedl) evpiessuc m 
action, and pictuiesqncly distributed 

As a composition, the subject as »noic poetically 
tieatcd than any Tuinei’s gieat piototypes have left 
us , it shows a giand combination of landscape 
material, a clem, deep, and tiauqml slieam in the 
toiegiound, skated by biokeu banks, rocky, yet 
clothed with shiuhs and gieen veidiue, and pai- 
tially shadowed by noble foiest-tiecs , beyond, a 
valley of gieat beauty, Hanked by gigautic moun- 
tains of lock, tin ough which a gloomy pass appeals 
to lead to some dieaiy locality of mjstuious sig- 
nificance Stretching his scaly length on the bairen 
height ovei looking the pass, is the huge dragon 
Ijftdon, which, accoiding to the fable, was the di cud 
guaidian of the valley whcicin grew the golden 
liml 

The mythological stoiy that has given a name to 
this pietuie, — it was railed m the Catalogue of the 
Bufibh Institution, when, exhibited thcie in 1806, 
‘The Goddess of Discoid choosing the Apple of 
Contention m the Garden of Ilespeiidcs,’ — is thus 
i elated by wnteis — The goddess, to lescnt the 
slight she had lecened by not being invited to the 
mm i lag e- feast of Pclcus and Thetis, pioeuied one 
of the apples fiom the gaiden, and wilting upon it, 
Dfitm pulclmou — “Let at be given to the most 
beautiful” — tluovv it among tlie guests assembled 
at the banquet Juno, Mineivu, and Venus, each 
claimed it ns hei right i eape dive! v, and a duputeaiose 
i between them, Jupitei, to settle the diifeicuee, 
aud lestoie tranquillity, decided that Pans, son of 
Piwm, and a shepherd of Mount Ida, should he 
judge The thicc claimants went to him, and he 
nwaided the coveted pmc to Venus, who bad pro- 
mised him for his wife the most beautiful of lenes- 
| tmi women, Helen, Queen of Sparta — a man lage 
fiom which lesulted the Tiojan wai, the destruc- 
tion of Tioy, and all the numhuiless calamities that 
Lefel the contending nations, as sung by Homer 
and Vhgil In the forcgiouucl of Tiunoi’s pietuie, 
Discordia is seen receiving fiom the hand of one oi 
the Hespendes the fnut which occasioned so much 
disaster, 

It requires no gieat exercise of imagination often- 
times to associate many ot these fabulous nanatives 
| with the early history of the world as w r e lead it 
! m the sacred writings , it seems as if some vague 
’ traditions of Jewish ice old had come down, to 
the place and time of the old Gieek poets and 
histonans, and that upon them they had fanned 
I then owu theories, tacts, or nanatives Numcious 
examples might be* brought forward m snppoit of 
such an opinion, and among them the story of the 
garden of the Ilcspeiides and the golden fiiut grow- 
ing therein is ceitoinly one. We seem to reeogmse 
m it a shadowy resemblance to the history ot the 
Fall, as given m the Mosaic account, the Garden of 
Eden being symbolised by the beautiful guidon of 
the Hespendes — 

M Thoi o eternal summer dwells, 

, And Inert w Inch w i fh mm ky u mgr 
About the cotlam allev s fling 
JSfaid and Gassia% balmy smelts 

the tree beia mg the golden fruit ! by the (i tree of 


knowledge of good and eul,” the diagon-w.ndm of 
■ the gaiden by the “thembim wiLh the filming 
swoid and the lcsulls which followed the posses- 
sion of the apple by Dioconlia may b( competed, 

1 relatively, with those that succeeded to the dis- 
obedience of oul iii si pfu cuts 

The pietuie is in the National Galleiv 


ART-ENION SOCIETIES 

As a mattei which it n within oul pio* nice to 
notice, ldthei than as one of any especial inteiest oi 
of any ical benefit to Ait, we icpoit the pioceedmgs 
ol two c ociLties ot leceut Joimatiori, — the* “ Ait- 
Union of England ” and the “National \it -Union ” 

The found of thc^c is the oldci , it has now 
icathcd its second ven of existrnco, but apptaio to 
Ijl m a fai less healthy and piomismg condition 
than it was at the end ot its fust yeai, when it wai 
enabled to distnbutc pn/cs to the amount of J&I15, 
which i cached £051, iiom tlie additional sums paid 
by pmeholdcis out ol then pockets toi the wot ks 
they selected At tilt second annual meeting of 
stihsenbers, held the last week in May, at the 
Galleiy ot Illustiation, Uegent Sheet, the seoietaiy. 
Mi Bell Smith, announced that the subsenphons 
of the yeai hud i cached only £665 Qd , whuli, 
aftei deducting for expenses of management, and 
5 pei cent for the leseive fund, lelt but £2b0 
available foi the pui chase of pictuies , of this sum, 
it w r aa proposed to allot £30 toi one pnze, £25 foi 
anothet, and £20 to each ot two puzes, the balance 
to be dishibuted m pnzes of €10, £7, and 

The otliei society, the “National A1t-TJmon, ,, 
was founded this jeai, the subscribes licld then 
fust annual meeting m the huge loom ot the "Whit- 
tington Club, A inn del Sheet, in the last week of 
May also The icpoit piesented a moie checnng 
aspect than that of the pieceding, foi the amount 
siibscubcd was staled to be £1,460, of which about 
one half was available foi dishibution in pnves, con- 
sisting of one at £50, two at £25, four at £15, ten 
at £10, aud the lest of diawmga pui chased by the 
Council, of Pan an figmea, inkstands, vases, fa //as, 
photographs, Ac , these last nurnbcicd about 467, 
exclusive of 100 sets of tickets for next yeai , so 
that, taking the entire list ot subscnbeis at 5,8 10 — 
the nnmbei stated — one out of each ten was entitled 
to a pnze The icpoit added that Mi Faed, A It V 
had piomised to piodtice a piclme foi next season’s 
distnbuhon, aud other aitists ot high standing had 
voknteeied to place then talents at the disposal of 
the society 

Now, with cveiy desue to aid, to the utmost of 
our powei, whatever will cucouiage Ait or benefit 
artists, we are ntteily at a loss to conceive wlmt 
advantage is held out to either by the opeiations of 
the institutions just spoken of, which jointly aie 
the putchaseia of thuty-eight paintings, of the 
assumed aggiegato value of £520, but aveiagmg 
little moie than £13 each, while the highest does 
not use beyond £50 Gi anted that puce is no tiue 
test of quality, still it must be obvious that such 
eneoniagement as is here held out is of a very 
questionable charaotei, and would be lecogmsed as 
such by almost eveiy aitist Pamteia whoso names 
stand well before the public aie out ot the reach of 
the subscnbeis, who, as a class, are incapable of 
judging between good Ait and bad, and theiefoie 
choose just what pleases theii fancy, and, genially, 

, the woi ks of men who would have done better m 
any other business of life than that they follow, 
Objections aie not unfrequeutly made against long- 
established and moie wealthy societies of this kind, 
that they do little or nothing to advance Ait, and 
if the aignmentB used against them me at all valid, 
how much move so m the case of these young and 
attenuated institutions ? which, with all the care and 
fostering of then’ piojeetors, have only a lifeless aud 
profitless state of being, and which coat as much to 
keep alive as is spent on what is designed to be 
then* especial object. If the Ait-patronage of the 
public by means of Ait-Unions is to be made rtvily 
serviceable to Art, it can only be by a well-directed 
effort though one channel , if this B diverted by 
numei oils small cuttings, the result must inevitably 
be, that the main river becomes low and baaeu, 
and profitless to all 
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DR. DRESSER’S PROCESS OF 
NATURE-PRINTING. 

At this pailiculai season of the jeai wq aie made 
deeply sensible of the beauty ot nature, foi ten 
thousand foims present themselves in tbc new hoin 
herbage, which arc of sui passing loveliness While 
we lest beneath the onUpuad aims of the tow ei 
mg tieo we have abo\e us a tissue of the raiesl 
beauty, foimed of the living foluge, and when we j 
wandei acioss the moor we tiead down beauty moie | 
abundant than Art ever produced , the gulden is 
full of exquisite forms, aud the conseivatoiy stores 
up the most giacetul shapes , but, alas 1 — 

<{ All things mo changing , look it Hie flowers, 

Tlie radiant dilution of suraaiei houis, 

In matchless splendom the} hud an J bloom, 

And the an is filled with their rich pert unit, 

Then to the influence of decay 

Ihey yield then splendours and pa«s awa> ” 

When impressed with the loveliness of surrounding 
natmewe have all regiefcted that its forms aie so 
fleeting, and have many times wished that even the 
as pec To f nahue’s beauties could be legistercd with 
fidelity, in order that we might renew our delight 
by the repeated observation of the beautiful foims 
that sm round us 

Thousands of scenes of the most delightful cha- 
racter have hem registered by photography befoie 
they had for ever passed, aud by this agency 
Messrs NegietL and Zambia have brought to our 
homes some of the raiest treasuies, by which we 
have become familiar with the tropical Paiadise of 
oni earth Yet we need not wandei abioad m 
older to find lovely foims, foL the leaf of the most 
familiar tree is replete w ith beauty , and if we but 
learn fully to appreciate the loveliness of those 
natural forms which we may daily see, our life 
might become a perpetuity of happiness The time 
has not long passed in which a plant was regarded 
as unworthy of notice it it 3md not a beautiful 
fiowei , hut now things are alteied , for ferns adorn 
oui drawing-rooms, and then feathery forms aie 
mused with the tenderest eaie And just and right 
it is that these most lovely objects should be 
cherished by those whose attention is a manifesta- 
tion of affection and love, for their foims aie in- 
describably beautiful The neglect which fei ns once 
experienced aiose from the want of power to appre- 
ciate form , but, happily, the teeling that enables 
us to ad mue form as well as colour lias shaird in 
the gemal advancement which has of late years been 
made, and now the mind can discovei the presence 
of mentorious features m objects once jessed un- 
noticed, and thus wc become, by education, suscep- 
tible ot a new delight* 

The piocess to which we now call attention is one 
by which images of our beautiful foliage may be taken 
by any who have leisure, and choose to devote mr 
hour or two to the registration of the beautiful 
forms of our leaves. It commends itself by 
its simplicity, and the results gamed aie of the 
most charming character ; so much so, that could 
the leader look through the vast collection of leaves 
which Dl Dresser possesses, produced by the pro- 
cess now about to be unfolded, wo think that the 
beauty of the representation, and the loveliness of 
the forms of the leaf, would lead all to make some 
effort to possess such objects of interest- 

The Vienna process of t( nature-printing,” worked 
in England by Mr Bradbury, has achieved much, 
and has produced itsults of the most admirable, 
character ; but the process necessitates the use of 
dried vegetable specimens in order to the produc- 
tion of the image. While this is, at least, no draw- 
back m the case of ferns, and is, perhaps, even an 
advantage, yet it strongly' militates against the pro- 
cess in the case of many other pilants, In order to 
meet this difficulty, Dr. Dresser Suggested, an Im- 
proved Nature-l > mting 5, process, which he patented, 
in conjunction with Dr lijhwt Playfair, » in which 
impressions are taken from the living plant, which, 
in conjunction with the former proeeps, it is Poped, 
will yet be of considerable value to the world , but, 
owing to the number of D| Dresser’s engagements, 
be has not been ,c»pbM to^bfcing hr* •‘process he* 
’fore |h^ world m, the’ manner .we hope dfchijnu, 
shortly dp' 1 1 v f i' j ^ ,» .phi ‘ r J v » * «'i 

Wtkt «hbA»<uta 'Tim d escribe. 


proved 'nature-printing” piocess, but its results must 
not be under lated on account of its simplicity A 
sheet of foolscap wuUng-paper should be provided, a 
haudfnl of fine cotton woo), a piece ot munsook oi 
mull muslin, one oi more tubes of common oil-paint 
(according to the colour lequued), a htile swiet oil, 
and a quantity of smooth, soit, caitnclge paper, or, 
bellei, phite-papci Having placed the sheet ot 
fooHcap papei, while doubled (the two tine! nesses 
making it a little soltei), on a smooth table, squeeze 
from the tube about as much oil colour as would 
covei a shilling, and place this on one tornei of the 
sheet of foolscap, now form a * dabbei,” hv en- 
closing a qnautity of the cotton-wool m two thick- 
nesses of the muslin, and lytng it up so as to 
give it roundness of form Take up a poition 
of the oil paint hour the comer of the paper 
with the dabbei, and by dabbing give the cenlial 
pm lion of the sheet of foolscap a coat of colour 
This dabbing may be continued for half an hour 
oi more with advantage, taking a small quantity 
more colour when the papei becomes diy, two 
oi the? drops of sweet oil may now bo added to 
the paper, aud distributed by the aul of the dabbei, 
if the colour is thick, when the paper will be 
fully piepaied foi use 

The paper may be left for an horn oi tw o after 
being fit st coaled with colom without injiuv, and, ! 
mdeed, this delay is favourable, for until the paper 
becomes mipiegnated with oil, the results denved 
aie not so fuvoiuablc as they become after the papei 
is inoie fully enriched with this niatenal "While 
the colour is soaking mlo the papei, a number of 
leaves should he gathered which aie peifect in 
form and fiee from duM, and these can be kept 
fieslr by placing them m an emthemvaie pan, the 
bottom of which is covered with a damp cloth, hut 
it will be well to place a damp cloth over the 
onfice ot the pan also Selecting a woolly or liany 
leaf, place it on the painted portion of Die sheet of 
foolscap, and dab it with the dabber till it aeqnucs 
the coloui of the paint used , this being done, luin 
the leaf over, and dab the other side, now lift it 
hom the paint papei by the stalk, and place it 
with caic between a folded poition of the “plate” 
or u caitndge” paper, and if the stalk of the leaf 
appeals to be in the way, cut it oil with a pan of 
scissois , now bring down the uppei poi tion of the 
folded piece of paper upon the leaf, and rub the 
papei externally with the finger or a soft rag, bung- 
ing the paper thus m contact with every poition of 
the leaf, Tf the papei is now opened, aud the leaf 
lcmoved, a beautiiul impression of both aides of the 
leaf will he found lemmmng* Jn like mannei nn- 
piesnons ot any toleiably flat leaves can be taken, 
but haish leaves will be found most difficult, and 
should hence be avoided by the begumei While 
the paper is yet nch in colour, downy leaves should 
be chosen , hat colour may at any moment be 
added, cam bung always taken to distribute the 
paint evenly ovci the paper, with the clabber, befoie 
the latter is applied to the leaf, and the dabber is 
always renewed from the painted papei till the 
colour ia exhausted, when the papei is again re- 
plenished from the reserve in the cornel. 

As the colour on the paper becomes less and lc*39 
in quantity, smoother leaves may be employed, and 
when the paper seems to be almost wholly without 
paint, the smoothest leaves will piovu successful, 
for these lequuc extiemely little colour The dab- 
ber should bo Arm, neither very hard nor soft, and 
rather larger than a five shilling piece, mid we find 
the colours p repared by Mr Bob era on, of Long 
Acie, better for this purpose than any others 
we have tried. Should the natuial colour of the 
leaf be desired, it mi be got by using paint of the 
colour required i w niany cases, pmely arti- 
ficial (into produce the most pleasing and artistic 
results; thus burnt sienna giyes a very pleasing red 
tmt, and of all colours this will bo found to woik 
’with the greatest case, ^ 

By the process now described the most beautiful 
results can be gained ; but the effect will be better 
if, whoa the impression is bemg nibbed off, the 
leaf, together with the paper in which it is en- 
closed, is placed on something salt, as half, a qmie 
of MbWg paper, or one of Do la Rue’s wilting- 
pai. Should the first attempt ' ndt prove wv 
i satisfactory, a little expbficnqo will be found tb be hi l 
r-tMM^qffired> and now, the iflpst ^ommPn leaLWli 
i to’ havu a form of the, mbst;|pvely cbaiqdter. 


Collections ofleaves of forest trec3 will prove of 
the deepest mteicst, or of all the species which we 
have ot any kind ot plant, thus, if the leaves of the 
black, led, Atnei lean, and coition can int,be printed, 
together with that of the gooseberry, all of v Inch 
belong to one botanical genus or gioup, the varia- 
tion oi modification ol the foimwill be seen to bo 
ot the deepest mtcicst In no way with which we 
aie acquainted can the eje be more icadily culti- 
vated in i elution to fonn in a \eiv shoil time the 
most minute dchcanes and diflm rices can be pei- 
ceiveil, and the power of puception will become 
giaduallv i dined and extended 

We lecorameud this ait especially to oui lady 
readei s, foi l)i Diessei has initiated seveial lathes 
of the corn t into the mystcues of Una simple ait, 
he also bungs it befoie the students of his numinous 
class at the Ci\»tal Mace and clscwheie in a prac- 
tical mannei, where lie invariably buds that the 
deepest intciesfc is taken m the piocess 

Mr Senile, of the Stationeiy Conit, m the Ciystul 
Palace, has piepaied a vciy neat little poll able case 
containing the requisite apparatus With the assist- 
ance of this, leaves ctm be puuted in the wood, or 
by the hedge-side 

ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES 

An nvEia* — The App) oachwg A) f- Cong) c<ts — 
Gieat exertions aie being made to give unusual 
interest and importance to the exhibition which, 
will be opened in this city in the month of August, 
Aitista of all nations, and especially those of ourowa 
country, aie invited to contribute their woiks and 
to be piesent at the Art-festival oi congress that is 
to held on the 19th and 20th of the month, m the 
counoil-ioom of the Cade AittsliquC) JLittfoaue, ot 
Scientijique The questions proposed for general 
discussion have rcfcience to the material, aitistic, 
and philosophical mteiests of Ait geneially. Fiom 
a progiamme of the proposed meeting which has 
been forwarded to us by the committee, wo learn 
that “the foreign aitista, arming in a bod}, will 
1 be received at the station by commissaries/ on 
the 17 c.1l, xvhou they will aftenvaids meet at the 
Q } dr, to proceed to the Town-house, where they 
will have an official leeeption. On the following* 
daj— which, J>y the wav, happens to be Sunday, 
and, therefore, may be a bar to the piesenco ot 
many Butish m lists— theie will be a genem meet- 
ing at the CaoUi whence the usitois and members 
pioceed in a body to the exhibition , m the altoi-* 
noon a banquet is to be given to the foreigner by 
the inhabitants of the city, and in the evening a 
gtand/cA? JuimpetiCy in which the Itoj al Harmonic 
Society is to Monday is to open with a 

“ solemn and publio sitting held bj the membeia 
of the ltojal Academy of Antweip, to bo followed 
by a visit to the Museum, and m the afternoon the 
congiess takes place; in tho uvemng a conceit will 
be given. On Tuesday, the 20th, tho congiess 
again assembles ra the morning, ufc noon a meet- 
ing takes place at the Cacte^ ra order to visit tlio 
monuments aud cunoaitieb of Autweip, m tho 
evening a concert is to be given at the Royal 
Zoological Guidons ; at a hitei hom the Itsti— 
vities of tho Town” tuko place, and the whole, 
festival is brought to a conclusion on the same 
evening by a “Farewell Meeting” at the Caclo. 
Theie are'certamly strong Inducements here hold 
out to tempt our ai lists ovei to the noble old city, 
and theie is little doubt that many will avail 
themselves of it, at any iate, we hope the British 
school of Ait will be adequately represented at 
the exhibition The eueular forwarded to us from 
Antwerp states that Sic 0. L, RusUake, T Ik A , 
Sir R Landseer, It A., Messns P Roberts, RA., 
and T. L. Donaldson, constitute the committee In 
London, and that Messrs 0 Deiepiem and Louis 
Hughe aie the seoietaries, for carrjmg ' out thes 
object of the u Artistic Cohgic^s ” i 

Paeis,— *A n order has been presented to the Chips, 
Legisiatift.mhhoiming a qradib of 4,800,000 fidfor 
tho purchase of the “ Muses OAhP^iciana/ , At h soul 
that this museum is to ba placed, by itself t in the 
Lotme, under the title of <fe M‘*s6e Napoleon l\V r 
The Oomlo do. Humwerkeruuu went to, Romo ,to- 
oouelude this important pihohaso.. Dart of ‘the coD ‘ 
looiion was ceded to England, mid part to Russia* 
—The Lnghsh Universal Exhibition of next yearns 


A d) ptioh of iVory purchased for thAL^UVre 
fcoin flmSoXtikoff ooliechor)} for the sum of 5 32 ? QQO fr. 
Thih:pbie# wae ; nflhred to the dbrnmissioners about 
' tyito ego for 4$oa tt* „ ; * ^ . \\ ’■ 

£ k^i , lf l . r.i <i r , > * t 
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ROYAL IIOIiTTC OLTUR A L SOCIETY’S 
G ARDENS, SOUTH KENSINGTON 

On llio iifih of last month the Council of the Rojfl 
Hoiticultuiat Society opened then new gardens at 
South Kensington with a giand /V7f% which was 
honoiuedwitlfthc piesenci of the Dunce Consent and 
a munetous pmfy ol mcmheis of the roial famdj, 
and at which aveiy Imge it'Scmblage of vimIois was 
bi ought logeth ci The whole at ran piovedagieat 
success, and was lrndeicd the moie decidedly aati*,- 
factoiy by the citcmnslauee that Iheveiy lncom- 
pletc condition ot the gmdens was altogethei ovei- 
come bv the excellence of tlie an angements These 
new garden* aie aitiuted immediately to the 'vest 
of South Kensington Museum, and immedukly 
to the south of them the new bm Id mgs fm 
the Gieat Exhibition ot next yeai me in. comse 
of election, thus they constitute an impmtcmt 
component of a gioup of institutions of peculiai 
mtei est The giound occupied by the gaidcns is 
oblong in foim, its eVenfc being tneuty-two auts, 
and the whole is enclosed by arcades connected 
with the meat r onset vatoiv, which affoid a w alb, 
sheltered at all times fiom wind and lain, of thiee- 
quaiteis ot a mile in extent, ovci looking the 
gaidens It is intended to foim. a second walk 
upon the loof of these ru cades, having laised pa- 
vilions at mlcivals, and by this means, accoidmgly, 
tlicie will be piomenades at two levels, enenrimg 
the gardens, and offenng the alternative of walking 
either uudei cover 01 in the open nu« 

The nature of the giound which Hie conned of 
the society found at then disposal, lendeied it 
necessary ibi them to adopt such a system of plans 
as would imply the adoption of the Italian style of 
gaiden auangement and deroution, and thus they 
were natuially led to adopt the same style fot then 
architectiual winks The artistic tieatment of both 
gaidens and buildings, theicfoie, is Italian , and cer- 
tainly the style las been heated with considerable 
skill, so that the society may legitimately boast of 
having constructed at South Kensington precisely 
such arcades as might have arisen, with chaiao- 
terishc piopuety, at Rome itself The works aie 
chiefly of brick, with stone diessings, the cohimnai 
poitiona having been executed in tcna-cotta by 
Mi Blanchard, aftei the designs of Mi. Godfrey 
Sykes, by whom also the capitals have been de- 
signed and modelled m the same most effective 
material The aicadcs themselves me the produc- 
tions m part of Kir Sydney Sum he, R A , and m 
part of Captain Tow he, RE, the south ai cades 
being by the cnguicei-auhitccl, who ha3 based his 
designs upon the Cloistm s of St John Latvian, at 
Rome, the Villa Albaui, also in the eternal city, 
has seived as a model lor these highly mtuesting 
arcades. The hiiokwork and the tena-cottas alike 
claim from us a warm e\pi ession of commendation , 
and wc noticed with especial satisfaction that, 111 
addition to the paits of the woiks that have been 
already completed, or aie now rapidly advancing 
towards completion, there ai e abundaut uppoitumties 
for the future addition of further decorative acces- 
sories, which will appear to he the consistent and be- 
coming developments of the existing deeoiahons 
Mosaic mhiys have been mlioduced into the brick- 
work with good effect — and, indeed, so effective is what 
has already been done m this department of decora- 
tion, that wo should he glad to see much additional 
mosaic woilr 

The canseLvatoiy and the watei -displays, with 
the band-houses, will not fail to lewaid the atten- 
tive study of visitors. The water- displays will pos- 
sess this most excellent feature — that they xvill be 
in constant action, ami thus will take their proper 
place in, the peimanent attractions of the gardens, 
Tlio conservatoi y has been planned with great care, 
and in all the most mmute details it has been moat 
successfully conatnicted It is a beautiful object 
in ifsdfj and provides with equal efficiency foi the 
culture and fun the display of its contents The 
awnings affoid mg shade fiom the aim are worthy 
of particular notice 4 they aie 111 stupes of brown 
and red of peculiar tints, which produce a happy 
effect. Similar awnings 1 mo placed in some of 
4 the arches of the arcades \ and, we, may add, 

J some of these arches aie (mid many bthcis will 
1 eventually be) glased, The only point 1 comieoted 

’ A . H 


with the consul at oi y that appeals to us to be 
doubUu], is the coloui with which it has been 
painted Tt is a \eiy pale giccn , and cutuinly the 
effect 13 not sui li as to convince the eje that this is 
the light hue toi it, at any 1 ate, we aie of opinion 
that the pale green lequnes ichel by the iieo 
mti oduetiou of a nth subdued led This noble 
tonsuvatoiy is 270 bet long, 75 feet limb, and 100 
iert in width Tuia cotta Alondcis me connected 
with the consenafoiy, ivhich gi tally cnhinre 1 U 
effectiveness They aie the woika of Mi Sykes 
and All Blaudiaul 

Captain Fow ut has designed and snpei intended 
the election of the vanous buildings that aie lerjuncd 
by the council ol the society toi then oxvu use, 
as well as the tonscrvutoiy, the ai cades, , and 
thc a e buildings, which include a noble hall, claim 
then own shaie of that geneial commendation 
wc have pleasmo m awaidmg to the enlne esta- 
blishment Nor may the gaulett an an gem cuts be 
ovmlooked by us, suite they have a ju&b title to 
he included iri the Ail-aspect of the woiks They 
have been pioduced by All Nesfield — the able supci- 
jiifendcnt of the actual gardening being Mi Eyle«, 
foimcrly head gardenei at the Ciystal Palace 

Such is the institution that has gioxvn up so 
1 apidly in westein London, and which promises to 
conti ibnte in so happy a mannei to the most health- 
ful enjoyment of the residents m those favoiutd 
legions, and, 111 a subordinate degree, to the gratifi- 
cation of the public at huge, These new gaidens 
enjoy the most eminent pationuge, and possess 
rare advantages, they may, and we believe they 
will, fully lealize the highest expectations ot then 
friends and supporters, and we shall always watch 
with cordial satisfaction then nicicaamg attractive- 
ness and their glowing populanty 


CRYSTAL PALACE PICTURE 
GALLERY 


On oiu occasional visits to the Crystal Palace we 
aie not suipnscd to lind the pictuie galleiy foimmg 
a pnncipal attidction to the numeioua fiequenteis 
of that tdvounle place of lesmt, tor tlicie is always 
much in the gallery to interest the public geneialiy, 
though little, pei haps, to satisfy the connoisseui 
and cutie Pictuies of lhst-ialc quality must not 
be expected tlieie — other and moie eligible means 
of sale, as it is thought, aie open foi works of such 
a class still, out of the thousand paintings and 
thawings hung at Sydenham, aie many which are 
fm fiom contemptible. Then, too, tho aspect of 
the galleiy is continually changing, for as soon as 
a picture is sold, — and this w a, daily occmrcnce, — 
it 13 taken awav and anothei placed in its room 

This season has produced numerous novelties, both 
fiom the easels ot British and foreign painters, 
especially of the latfcri Glancing down the 3 oil of 
the catalogue, we find, among the former, woika by 
names moie oi less iavoiuably known in our me- 
tropolitan exhibition 100 ms,'— Lucy, J E lien mg, 
Niemami, Collins, Re 3'Ieuiy, Hulme, Underhill, 
"Williams, Cxiy, Collins, Ilnghe, Bengal, Miss 33 
Osborn, peicy, Cole, "Wingfield, lloisley, A.RA, 
Yiekeis, Moore, Cmmichnel, Gionland, Shayer, 
G D .Leslie, B+iy, C J. Lewis, Lance, IlopJey, 
Pyne, Callow, Holland, A. Cooper, R.A, J. J IIill, 
Ai i s E, M, Wald, Montague, T Cieswick, IU., 
Selous, Lucas, Risk, Houston, Duval, and numerous 
others. The foieign schools are, peihaps, better 
represented than oui own, and the exhibition of 
xvater-colom diawmgs is, compaiatively, mereto- 
iious The activity and judgment of Mr. Wass, 
the superintendent of the gallery, have been of in- 
finite service in secuung so favomable a collection, 
and in auangmg the pictuies on the walla In 
addition to the paintings, numeiaus examples of 
sculptme are placed in the galleiy, these are by 
Rally, R.A, Bell, Diuham, Ernie, AY, Geefs, of 
Brussels, Wichmapn, of Beihn, Physick, AVills 
Bt others, Montana, Munro, and otheis. 

The council of the Manchester Shilling Art- Union 
has, w r e me informed, selected twenty pictuies from 
the gallery to be distributed as puzes to their sub- 
scubeis of the c uncut year. 


PICTURE SALES. 


The sale, by Mcssis Chnstic k Co , of the w r tll- 
known galleiy ot ancient atid modem pictuies, the 
pioporty of the late Mi Charles Scaiishiick, of 
Scansbnck Ilall, and AVtmflitmgloti Hall, Lan- 
ca&hue, commenced on the Pith of hlay. The sale, 
including the objects ot inlv* occupied six days, 
with an mkoval ol neaily a week between each two 
da\s AVc select tioni the pictuies the most piomi- 
nent examples — landscape/ Hobbema, an adnu- 
1 able specimen of the mastei, fiom All Dawson 
Tuim’s Collection, 410 vs — we could not asceitain 
tlie name ol the jiutthasu , * LancLrapt 1 ,’ with two 
temale pcasauts, om* ot whom 13 milking a goat, 
cattle and gouts on the banks of a sticam, N Belg- 
ium, 300 gs tEail Dudley) , e Jtuhau Landscape/ 
with peasants, cattle and mules ciossmg a fold, 
Jan Both, 164 gs (LVmicc), ^Poitiut of a Lady/ 
in a gioen velvet jacket tnrnmed with fui, and led 
petticoat, fiom Mi Theobald’s collection, Metzu, 
260 gs (Nicuwenhuysi , * A AVoody Landscape/ 
with a stag hunt, fiom the Vmtolcl; collection, Van 
der Ileyden and A A r an dei Velde, DO gs (Eck- 
foid), ‘Lciudscape/ cavahcis and ladies, with atten- 
dants, on a load, Wynants, the tigmes by Lmgel- 
hach, 122 gs (Mamwainig) , * Itnlian Landscape/ 
banditti attacking a waggon, De lleusch, the ffgaies 
by Lingelbaeh, 10G gs (Anthony), ‘A Gaiden 
Scene/ with numeions domestic birds, Hondekoeter, 
110 gs (Coleman) , ‘ Sea piece/ AY Van der Velde, 
282 gs (Haines), ‘A Tenace/ with a gentleman 
m a black du^s, seated, conveismg with a Iadv, 
who liold3 a child m her aim*, Gonzales (Joques, 
245 gs (Nieuwenhuys) , ‘A Lady/ in a red diess, 
di awing from a bust. Van del Neer, from the Sall- 
rmushe collection, 155 gs (Coleman), ‘Italian 
Rivei Scene/ with buildings on a height, from 
which a cascade is lulling, N Beighem, hgiuet> by 
AVouveimans, 195 gs (Peaiec) , ‘ Landscape/ small, 
— a peasant woman, sealed, limsmg liei child, a 
man plajmg a huuB-giudy, cons, sheep, and goats, 
fiom bu T, Baring’s collection, N Berghem, 280 gs , 

* Italian Landscape/ a woman milking a cow, a man 
holding its hot us, a woman milking a goat, cattle 
and sheep reposing aionnd, N Beigliem, IG5 gs 
(Smait) , f An Inteuoi/ a lady in a led dress hold- 
ing some diapeiy neai a (Replace, a iluld at an 

; open dooi, thiough winch the sunshine streams, a 
beautiful example of De Ilooghe’s pencil, 420 gs. 
(Nieuwenhuys); ‘A AVoady Scene/ with a mined 
building of led buck on the bank ot a stieam, a 
woman spreading linen to diy, Ruysdael, 215 g c 
(Giaham) , ‘The Manege,’ a cavalier 011 a white 
horse, hetoie a stable, at the dooi ot which a gentle- 
man and a boy aze standing, a gioom with a bay 
horse on the right, fiom Loid Townsend’s collection, 
A Van dei Velde, 202 gs (Peaice) , ‘ The E&e of 
the Open Fishuies/ A. Cujp, 102 gj, (Sinait) 
The iirfet day’s sale leached £7,250 
The pictuies offeied on the second day included t— 

* A Calm off the Dutch Coast/ AY ATia dei Velde, 

fiom the Rcdleaf Collection, at the sale of which it 
realised 215 gs , it was now sold foi 020 gs (Bueb) , 
'Italian Landscape/ with peasants keeping cows 
and sheep, neai a Roman monument, N Berghem, 
145 gs (Alaiuwaiiuo:) , ‘The Pedlar/ Yietoi, or, as 
he is sometimes called, Eictoor, 120 g;s (Smart), 
f ALew neai Doit/ A Cuyp, 270 gs (Smait), this 
picture was sold, at the dispersion of the Salfcmarshe 
Collection, ior 101 gs 5 ‘An Italian Landscape/ 
with a woman on horseback, a peasant, and mules 
on a load near a wooden budge, Jan Both, 170 ga. 
(Van Cujckc) j *Au Italian Landscape/ with n 
female peasant nursing her child, N, Bmghera, 
fiom Mi Annesley’s Collection, 250 gs. (Ilames) 5 
‘Landscape/ with giOups of soldieis resting on the 
ground, B. AA r ouveimans, 2 G 0 gs (Pe&ice), ‘The 
Chuicli and Statue of Venice/ Oanaletti, 220 gs. 
(Mamwaimg), ‘Landscape/ with gfonps ot tiees 
on each bank of a clear stream, Ruysdael, 195 gs 
(WoodwR ‘Landscape/ with %mes descending a 
tally road, cattle crossing a ford, AVynants, from 
Air* Ilai man’s Collection, 550 gs (Bncb), ‘Skir- 
mish between Banditti and Travellers/ Pynaker, 
150 gs. (Birch), * The Basture/ with a wqman m 
a led 'jacket milking a cow on the banks of a nvtr, 
A Cuyp, 4(50 gs. (Hipp) , c The AVaier- Mill/ among 
a gioup of oak trees, Ruysdaeh 200 ga, (TayLure) ; 
‘Italian Landscape/ , peasants, c&ttle, and mitles. 
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.Tan Both, 300 gs (Buth), Toihwt ot a Man m 
an Ouuital Dices/ Kembiandl, 115 its (Dnrlachei) , 
‘ Landscape/ with a chateau on the hank of a nvei, 
which fulls m a cascade between locks m the foie- 
giound, Rtnsdnel, 310 gs (Tayluuc) , ‘Gaiden 
Beene/ with a th id <loc aud heron, a monkey eating 
yjapes and a dog looking on, Wccnim, 130 gs 
(WoodnB , ‘ V Luul-cape, 1 upright, a inpid mci 
falling ainonu locks, Ruysihel, ?70 (Woodiu), 
‘Nob me tdngue/ iiaiccno, 720 gs (Ikiunioni) , 
'Village Gioup at a Cottrae Bool/ a pea ant 111 n 
blown cloak phning the huidy-guich, Ostade, 170 
gs (Bail Dndicv) , Pmteit of Count Oliv.ue// in 
a black silk du ha, Velasquez, fiom the Altamira 
Galleiy, and subsequently m that of Colonel Hugh 
Bailhe, 230 irs (King) , ‘ The Gi and C uial, Venice/ 
with a gnubfia lace m the Carnival, Cmeletii, 
310 gs (pm c Index’s name not announce 1), ‘ bt 
Jame 0 / in the altitude ot puuu, Gmdo, 1,270 prs 
(Gmcs), Land&cnpe/ with a stieam tailing in 
two nils between locks, Ruv e darl f 1,2 10 gs (Bueh'l , 
‘The D.mghtei ol lkiodias/ Leoimido da Vinci, 
fioin the Bath u mi palace, Rome, 370 ga (Btomley) 
The aninnut ot this day s lilt leached Cl 3, 120 

The thud day’s bale of pirtuies picsenkd few 
featmes w f oith especial nolle 1 , the most umoik- 
able, pmhaps, is the low puce at which some of 
John M it tin* s giaud and poetical compositions wcie 
knocked down loi example, ‘Joshua commanding 
the Sun to stand still/ 130 gs (Dnrlachei), ‘The 
Deluge/ 150 gs (Dtuhu.hu), ‘Rail ot Nineveh/ 
203 gs (Dailachci), fill of these are erunaved 
thue weie seveial othci woiks of the same pamtex, 
including the noble pastoial scene, fi nggcstcd hy the 
liisfc \use ol Giay’a “Elegy/' — 

“ llio cui lew tullb the knell cf pu’uig day/’ 
hut not one reached the sum ot a bundled guineas 
and the rnajonty sold foi considerably leas thau 
that, so low is the estimate foimcd by modem 
colleetois of the genius of one of the most ongimil 
and poetical paiutus of any age 01 countiy The 
only othei pictmes demanding notice weie — ‘ View 
ot a Town on the Rhine/ with Oguies aud cattle in 
the foi eg round — a passing stoi m, Kockkoeck, 133 gs 
(Flat on) , * r rite Mouth ot the Thames/ a Iny-bai go 
undei sail in a Acsh biec/o, E VV Cooke, A 11 A , 
100 g<- (I'latou) The day’s sale amounted to 
neaily £ 3,500 

An unusually fme collection of woiks by the old 
paiuteis, — gatheied fiom dillcient souiccs, some of 
them from Salt! am Bouse, — was disposed of by 
Messrs OIni&tie and Co , on the 1st of June The 
piolmes which at ti acted the especial notice of 
buyeis were — ‘ Fortiail of Leo X / painted ou slate 
hy Sebastian del Riotnbo, fiom the Bail of Fem- 
Inoke’s gallery, 203 gs. (Tavlcure), ‘hete Cham* 
peh b/ Watteau, 100 gs (Gutlen) , ‘Sen View/ with 
a yacht m fiont, and a nnmof-wai 111 the ihtence, 
VV Van cl or Velde 380 gs (Willis), ‘Diana and 
Cilisto/ N Beighem, the hguios, hle-swe, aie said 
to be poi baits ot the paintei’s wife and sistei, 
110 gs (FJoww), ‘Sea View/ a fine pietme by 
Van dei Capella, 230 gB (Taylourc) , c Daedalus and 
Icaius/ Van Dyck, eugravod, and foimeilv in the 
collection of Mr, ID W Lake, 140 gs (Watts), 

‘ Mow ci s/ Rachel llu/eh, fiom the Redlenf collec- 
tion, 110 gs. (Ihukei) j ‘ A Fresh Biceze/ VV 
Van dei Velde, 230 gs (Gutten); ‘Sea View, Am- 
sterdam in the distance/ Backhnyscu, fiom the 
collection of Colonel Hugh Bailie, 200 gs. (Bailhe), 
‘Italian Scene/ Kaiel du Jaidin, fiom the Mont- 
calm galleiy, 225 gs. (Tayleuie) ; this small picture, 
by a master whose works are rare, may be iden- 
tified by its having, among mnneioas other figuies, 
a man, with a drum on his back, conversing with a 
person dressed m white, ‘The Immaculate Con- 
ception/ an important woik by Murillo, formerly 
in the possession of the fraternity of Carmelite 
monks m Mexico, to whom xt was presented, 1 n the 
seventeenth centmy, hy tbo then BiBhop of Mexico, 
Don Tuan do Fidafox y Mendo/ai, and subsequently 
in that of the Aichbishop, Dob Antonio J P Mai- 
tuuw, ambassador of the Cortes in 1812, 590 gs. 
(Holloway), ‘The Gate of the Araenkl, Venice/ 
Canaleiti, a fine example, 300 gs, (Johnson) \ ‘ View 
Oi the Place of St, Mark/ the companion pictuie, 
and equally e\<jelknt, CanaletB, 300 gs, (Hatdy) ; 

* The Bolmgbroke Family/ a composition of seven 
figures, halt-length, m a garden, with a teimiiwi 
statue of Mercury m the centre, a grand and notable 
work hy Van Dyck, in admirable preservation 1 it 


was put up at the puce of 1,000 gs , and, aftci 
much competition, was knocked do\.u to Mi Walks 
foi the sum of 1,850 gs The next pitlmu oileicd 
foi sale vv as one by Paul Veionese, but without a 
title, it uprasents a gioup of six iigtuts, life size, 
supposed to be portraits, and has always been hung 
as the companion of the ‘ BoIiugbiovL 3 pictuie 
Mi Wallis was also the puuhasei, it the pi ice of 
200 , ‘The Jew Rude/ Geiatd Doiuv, 100 ga 

iVlddinoiU, the live last-mentioned woika tame 
fiom Salliam House ‘St Rooli kneeling to the 
Vngui and Infmt Jesus/ A Canacci, foimeilym 
the Chiu ill of St Eustaehe Pans, and aftcnvauls 
in the Otleans gallery, 145 gs , ‘ Poitiait of Julius 
dc Media (aflei w m ds Clement A III), Pnoi of 
Rhodes, in the lobes of his ortlei, Raftaclle, 230 gs , 
‘Landscape/ with figuies, Jau Both, 370 gs 
(Rath lyite) , ‘ A Hermit/ Rembrandt, Do gs , 
‘View m Venice, with the Church of St Gioigio 
Mdojgioie/ and its companion, ‘Venice, with the 
Rialto/ Canaletti, 187 gs (Bomne), ‘Adoiation ot 
the Magi/ Rubens, pamted at Madudfoi Philip IV , 
111 1029, hy whom it was piestnted to Ins hiend. 
Count d’ Altai e y Alva Real, in whose family it has 
1 dimmed to the piescnt time, the last ownei being 
Count (VAltaie, of Coidova, 240 gs (M Gase) 
The whole collection, which enumciatcd moie than 
one hundred pictvues, icahzed a total amount of 
€9,707 Some of those heie pointed, oat me le- 
feued to in Smith’s Cataloque Raisomit VMieie 
the names of the puithaseia aie not mentioned, 
they weie not announced in the sale 100 m 

It is veiy seldom that so tine a collection of 
English pieliucs is submitted to public auction a3 
that which Me^is Chustic and Co chspcised on 
the 13th of ltt c t month A huge poition of the 
paintings w r cie fiom the galleiy ol the late Sir John 
Swinburne, some hom that of the late S 11 Fiamis 
Cliantiey, R A , and the lemaindei fiom vauous 
souiccs Of couise a veiy la 2 gc attendance of ama- 
teurs and colleetois lcsulfced fiom the atti action of 
so many pictures of a high chaiactei, and e bp e daily 
of some beautiful examples of S 11 Joshua Reynolds’s 
pencil The pimeipal lots weie — ‘The Bookseller 
infusing De Foe’s manuscupt of Robinson Crusoe/ 
E M Ward, RA, €101 ( \gncw<) , ‘TheFaim- 
yird/ «T Lirinell, €102 (Moiim), ‘A Rouglnsh 
Road/ T Cicxwick, R A , with figmes by F Good- 
all, AR A , 1G0 go. (Fla tou) , ‘Kate Bickleby/ T 
Faed, AR 120 gs (Ecktord) , *A Riverside/ 
with cattle m the foreground, J Linn ell, gs 
(Jones) , ‘A Salmon Leap, Maelvvd, North Wales' 
T Ci ci wick, R ‘V , 110 gs (Agnew); ‘Dutch 
Fishing Boats/ E W. Cooke, A R A., exhibited in 
! 1833, £356 (Anthony) , ‘The Love of James I , of 
I Scotland/ J E Millais, A,R A , exhibited in 1859, 
2X3 £s (Bourne); ‘CsidPlnx ois/ T VV r ebbfer, painted 
in 1837, 123 gs (Jones), *Vnw near Reigatc/ J, 
Lmnell, 180 gs (Jones) , ‘Mane Automctte in the 
Tiulciies, with licx children/ A Elmore, It A, the 
finished dcetcli foi the large pietme evluhitcd laifc 
last yen' at the Academy, £222 (Flatou), ‘Ilouie- 
waid Bound/ a Diiloli boat going into haihoui, 

G Staufield, R A , painted in 3855, £528 (Flatou) , 
‘Winter Time/ W. Mullci, engraved, £112 (Agnew); 

‘ The Charity of Doicas/ W T, L Dobson, A R A , 
£X20 (Jones), ‘Claude Duval/ W P, Frith, R.A , 
the fimshed sketch for the large picture exhibited 
last vear, 294 ga (Bentley) ; ‘ The First Pair of 
Shoes/ W P, Futh, R A , W0 gs, (Bourne), ‘The 
Beauty of Seville/ J Phillip, R A , 380 gs (Agnew), 

‘ Harblcdown Paik, East Kent/ T. S, Cooper, A R A., 
exhibited last year, 215 gs, (Bourne) 5 ‘ The Spae 
Wife/ J Plulhp, R.A , exhibited m 1851, 290 gs. 
(Eekibi cl) ; ‘A Spanish Lady dancing/ J Phillip, R A,, 
painted m 1859 390 gs. (Clint); ‘The llnehng 
Shepherd/ VV Holman Hunt, £605 (Gambarfc) , 
‘Ariel, Cupid, and Hypernmestrn/ EBy, £101 
(Wilson); ‘ Court Scene/ C Stanfield, R A, £501 
(Eckford); ‘Landscape/ P, Nasmyth, £132 (Fla- 
tou); ‘Poi trait of Can ova/ painted at Romo, by 
J. Jackson, R.A , for Sir F, Chantrcy, 103 gs 
(Clint); ‘What you will/ a landscape with many 
figures, by T M W Turner, described as “the fust 
picture in the artist’s last manner/’ 2 1 5 gs. (Agnew) ; 
‘Landscape/ with a wooden bridge, aud a village 
ohm eh in the distance, cabinet srze. Sir* A* W, 
Callcott, 103 gs {Agnew) ; * A Woody Landscape/ 
T, Creswiok, R.A., 305 gs, (White) * the foui last- 
mentioned pictures belonged to the Chantey col- 
jeotiop ^ ‘Loch Ivatrme/ L hi, WL, Turner, pamted 


in his middle period, end a splendid pietme, 750 gs 
(White) , ‘Italian LxucLtupe, the Homan Campagna 
m the distance, R VuLon, a huge and impotent 
example, ISO gs (Moim), ‘Poitiait o( Lady 
irunilton, as Ca^saiuha/ G Romney, 180 gs 
(llaidy) , ‘ The Fust Leap/ ‘»u E Landseci, R A , 
the engia\Ld pietme, signed E L, 1829, iiom the 
collection of the late dowagei Thu lies*, of Bedfoid, 
7J0 gs, (Lewis), ‘Poitiait ot Miss Cainac/ a 
whole-length tiguie, in a landscnpr, Six J Reynolds, 
1,710 gs (Maw son), pui chased, it was undu stood, 
ioi the Maiquis of llcitfoid, ‘Poitimts of Air 
and Alls Gamck/ scaled, and 111 convcisaticm, Sir 
J Reynolds, 850 gs (J W Fostei) , ‘Poitiait of 
lb Havvkcsivoith/ Su J Reynolds, 162 gs 
(Mumo) The following pietmea formed a pait of 
the Swmbmne collection — ‘ A Woody Landscape/ 
with tiguicb on a load, a uvei bejoml, and open 
diatancc, P Nasmylh, 220 gs (Bought), ‘Natuie 
Blowing Bubbles foi hei Childien/ VV Hilton, 
170 gs (Giund\) , ‘The Euand Boy/ Wilkie, pui- 
cliased dtiecfc tioru the mtict by Su John Swinbumc, 
engnued, 135 gs (Agnew), * Southampton Watei/ 
painted by Callcott, in 1 81 2, for the late ow uci, and 
beyond ipitstmn one of the aitist’s gieatest woiks, 
1,203 gs (FJatou) , ‘ Punch/ the celebrated, pietme 
hy VV Muiieady, exhibited ia 1813, and pui chased 
fiom the aitiat by 811 John, £1,003 15,? (Pennell) 
The amount of the sale of the whole collection 
leached the huge sum of £17,000 


THE SECOND EXHIBITION 

OF DECORATIVE WORKS 

IN 

THE rAINTEHS’ HALL. 

TinxouoiroxJT the month of June the Hall of the 
PamteiT Company, in Little Txxinfcy Lane, has 
been open foi the Aee admission of the public to 
the exhibition ol decoi alive works, that for tbo 
second lime has been foi mod undei the libeial and 
judicious direction of All Sew r ell and the other 
ollicers of ins guild The excellence of this pioject 
foi exhibiting specimens of decoialive painting, and 
foi elevating the artistic character of such pi educ- 
tions Ins aheadv leeeived fiom us lepeated explo- 
sions of 0111 decoded appiovab so that now it 13 only 
necessary foi us to deckle that more careful 1 ejection 
on tins subject entnely con oborates our pieviously 
foimed opunou The exhibition has proved zmfc oaly 
that pi ceisely such a stimulant was ui gently needed by 
the pioduteis of decoiative painting and staining, but 
also that aitist workmen oi this class leqmie to he 
led to undei stand and to feel what is calculated to 
advance then best interests We weie sui prised, 
as well as disappointed, at finding that thirty-eight 
pei3ons only had availed themselves of the means 
aftbidcd hy the Painters 3 Company foi becoming 
exhibitois iu their hall, and that the entire collec- 
tion of specimens exhibited did not exceed ICO m 
number We ceitamly had exported that the exhi- 
bitors would have numbeied moie than 160, and 
that a piopoitionately xuoi eased naleiC3t in this 
most admirable project would have been felt by 
those for whose benefit it hud been formed 

Medals, the fieedom of the company, and certifi- 
cates of merit, wcie ofteied for the best works, and 
furthei arrangements w r eie made for securing places 
foi the prize works at next yea/s Ch eat Exhibition* 
Seven medals haye been awarded, with three certifi- 
cates, and the fieedom of the company m foui 
instances has accompanied the silver medal. The 
woiks thus rewarded are decidedly meutorious^ 
though the gi eater number of them a re hy no 
means of the highest order iti’tlww several depart- 
ments of graining, marbling, writing, and. arabesque 
painting. The eight examples of “practical grain* 
mg and rambling/’ by John Taylor, Compton 
Street, Bermondsey, stand well tq the front of the 
Whole collection, the next id the succession of 
merit being similar productions by VV. Refcteudge, 
w the employ of Messrs, Mo rant and Boyd, The 
other piuse -holders arc B Bdmeil, William Simp- 
son, Douattl, O.ICtectw, JrB Trotter, IX O. Har- 
well, C, Hibhlc, and VV, J, Oloake, 

' The practical lesion which this collection veiy 
Significantly loaches is the great need of sound in- 
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stmction m the ait qualities of then vocation, that 
is still expcuenecd by the denotative pamteis ot 
London Thcie wpiu mauy examples of dcxteuLy 
in the handling of the vvoilc, while in them all tiue 
Ait-leelmg wa^ altogethei wanting And then in 
mole than one instance a sad ignoiance of even ele- 
mentary principles was evinced by “ decoiatots,” 
who exhibited what they evidently considued to he 
both charaeteiistic and meiitonoua productions 
The presence of such winks as Nos 23 and 32 m 
this catalogue aie even moie valuable than Mi 
JohnTayloi’s clcvci “marbling” and the "stained 
woods” (No 38), which did not receive any pie- 
niiuni, since they indicate some of those weak points 
which claim particular attention fiom Mr Sewell 
and Ins coadjutors It must be evident to these 
gentlemen that they must establish for the w oiling 
decorative pamtcis a system of sound mstiuction 
if they would realize then own excellent plan m 
then behalf, and would lendci their Company again 
an effectual agenev foi good m the pioduction of 
decorative painting and staining of the highest 
ordei Some means must also be devised for en- 
gaging the sympathies of the woikmg decor atois, 
tor leading them to look up to the Company’*} 
exhibitions with anxious interest, and for impressing 
them with a due sense of the importance and value 
of the encouragement tlni3 alibi ded to them, and 
of the distinction placed within their reach. AYo 
have reason to know that artist workmen are not at 
all easy to influence, and that they reqnne much of 
persuasion and inducement to attract their atten- 
tion, and to awaken their interest It is much 
to be regielted that such should he the fact} 
but as it is, cuergctic measures leqmio to be 
biougkt into action for convincing these men that 
the project that is submitted to them possesses 
the strongest claims to then eainest and giatcful 
attention We sinceiely trust this will be done, 
and that the decorative painteis may thus he 
led to understand and to appreciate the value 
of the yearly exhibitions, m connection with the 
School of Dnoiahve Art that will have hem esta- 
blished for then benefit by the Paintem' Company 
of London. 


ART IN THE PBOTQTOES. 


Cambridge —The annual distribution of puzes 
to the students of the Caiubndgo School of Art took 
place, on the evening of Mav 23rd, in the hall of 
Sidney Sussex College, the distribution being pie- 
ceded by a lecture from Profit svor Willis — the Ranio 
he delivered a short time pie viouslj, at the Senate 
House, befoie the Prmco Consent and the Prince of 
Wales— and followed by an addiess from Professor 
Iungeley, This school, the ongm of which, is due 
to tho Key Gerald Yesey, was established m 1858 , 
the present honorary secretai) r ia the Itev W J 
Beamon t, to whom must be ascribed much of its 
success The Itev, W Emeiy, chan man of the 
managing committee, stated that the central school 
now numbered 100 pupils and the national schools 
between 500 and 600, Trie School of Art had also 
been the means of resuscitating, and, m a gieat 
measuie, effectual m carrying out, a scheme foi 
erecting a now Town Hall rn Cambiidge, which 
was intended to include thoroughly convenient 
rooms for its own especial purposes. Tho list of 
prizes tins year included ton local medals, against 
four of last yeai, and thiee drawings had been sent 
to London foi tho national competition, wheieas 
last year ouly one was selected, which, howover, 
gained a medal. 

Duiihav, — The seventh annual l open t— that for 
the last yew —of the Durham School of Art, whioh 
is under the sup enn tend cnee of Mr George New- 
ton, reached us only dining the past mouth. Like 
many other documents of a similar nature which 
come before us, this speaks of the school progres- 
sively inei easing in efficiency, of the attention of 
the pupils, and of their success, but it also laments 
tho inadequacy of funds for its support, tho balance 
due to tho treasurer at the end of tho year being 
rather above £31, or neatly one-fourth of the wholo 
revenue, and an appeal is consequently made to 
the inhabitants of the city and its nmghbouihood 
for pecuniary aid, foi it is a significant fact, accord- 
ing to the report, and one showing the genmal 
indifference to (ha interests of the institution, that 
the 'number of subscribers has fallen off This 
partly accounts for the deficit balance, which is 
increased by the augmentation of the masiei 's salm y, 
and by the expenditure of nearly nine guineas for 


painting tho entrmee door-way m polvdnome de- 
coidtiani * — in unwise pioeeediug m tho financial 
condition of tho school, and useless if it weie not 
intended to be instructive moie than ornamental 
Hie seat city of funds was a bai to the diMiibuUon. 
of local puzes, a mattei which the committee much 
legiet, inasmuch as these gifts operate as a healthy 
incitement to the pupils 

Birmingham — Mi AY II Sonnes, modelling 
mastei of the Birmingham School of Ait, has re- 
cently ierei\ed a most substantial and gratifying 
maik of the esteem in whuh he is held by the 
pupils of his classes, who Iiaio piesented him with 
a nclily -ornamented cup and sahei, manufactured 
by the will-known film of Hcssia Flkmgton and 
Afason The salvei, designed by Mi C Giant, 
exhibits in the centie “ Thetis as a Suppliant befoie 
Jove,” around tins are several bas-reliefs, tlie sub- 
jects of which are taken fiom the “Iliad” The 
cup, fashioned after an antique model, lepi events 
tho “Elevation of Homei among the Gods” In 
the address dehvcicd by Mi E S Potter on pie- 
sentmg the testimonial, he passed a high eulogium 
on the mannei zn whuh Ah Sonnes had secured tho 
lespeet and affection of all who came under hiB 
instruction, and teatified to tho zeal and ability 
shown in tho discharge of lus onerous duties 

Suwtield — The pioject foi erecting a Crimean 
monument beie is now taking a definite foim, in. 
consequence of the success which has attended the 
collecting of funds The committee has adopted a 
design by Mi G Goldie, Bald to he sinnlni m cha- 
racter to the Baglan monument at Westminster 

Leeds — 'The School of Art in this town had last 
month its usual annual exhibition of the woik 1 ? of 
tho students During the thiee days it remained 
open, upwards of two thousand poisons visited the 
rooms The account of ttre last y eui Iy examination 
and its results appeared in the A) Journal for 
Mamh 


STATUE OE PALISSY. 


At his establishment m New Bond Stieet, in the 
midst of vaued tnumplis of the modern fictile art of 
England, Mi Darnell now invites attention to a 
woik, the impoiiauce of winch it is difficult to esti 
mate, while m mteicst it stands without a lival m 
its own department of Art This worlds a statue 
in Pail an, full six feet m height, and lepiesenting 
with adnmably tiuthfnl effectiveness the gieat 
Preach potter, Palissy It was a happy thought to 
select Palissy to be the subject of the first effort to 
produce a statue in the beautiful mateiial that had 
become so honomably identified with statuettes* 
And as the fiist Panan statue is felicitous in con- 
ception, so it has been executed in a mannei that 
commands unqualified admiration, Palissy stands 
by one of lus memoiable furnaces, fiom which he has 
just taken, foi minute examination, a "instic piece,” 
enriched with fishes, and shells, and other objects m 
relief Thcie is much to please him m tho icsnlt 
of his thought and lus care , and yet thcie are m it 
also certain palpable imperfections, which demand 
from him a still further exercise of Ins noblest 
quality— perseverance. Such is the idea the aitist 
has conveyed m his statue. Palissy has still moie 
to do, before he may lest content with what lie 
has done; and the expiessiou of his countenance 
most emphatically declares this you see in lus luce 
how disappointment, and conftdouce, and icsolntion 
combine, and, while corscious that tho Palissy 
befoie you has not yet become completely trium- 
pbnut, you aie certain of his complete ultimate 
success. It will he lemembered that the famous 
artist who did so much foi ceramic art, and whose 
career is pro eminently a biographical lomance, 
succeeded m discovenng the enamels which enabled 
him to execute his lemai liable woiks about the year 
1550, and that he fell a victim to the Huguenot 
persecution in 1589, The Paimn statue of Palissy, 
which, we stiongly advise our leaders to go and 
study in Bond Street, ha3 been modelled by a French 
ailist, M, Gille, of Pans, and the woik has also 
been produced under lus peisonal direction aud 
Biipeimteudence To Mr. Daniel! himself is due 
the sole md entire honour of having judiciously and 
liberal y enabled AL Gille to produce a woik, the 
influence of which cannot fail to be most powerfully 
felt. No longer restricted to works ot small 
dimensions, the most beautiful of plastic materials 
is now proved to be available for sculpture of life : 
and heroio size, and we may be Bure that it will 


be laigcly used in this new capacity AVoiks of 
the veiy highest Older may thus be pioduccd 
in unexpectedly gieat n umbel s, aud at veiy con- 
siderably less cost than by any othei means 
Mi Dauicll has vciv appiopnaldy placed near 
the Pilissy statue some charac luislic specimens 
of the repioduclions of his fayence, with some 
of Minton's tlevci and dlettivo majolica, Neal 
at hand thuc aie seveial requisite smtes of vases 
and othei woiks, executed for Mi Daniel! after the 
St vies mannei, and m every lcspect equal to the 
finest pioductions of the lenowned Ficnch cslablisli- 
ment The poituit medallions on some of these 
vases, which have been executed for rations noble 
pat ions ot the pioducei, aie perfect gems of Ait. 
The same may be said ot the enamels, executed m 
the Limoges mannei, but upon poictl.un instead of 
copper, wluth, like the painted vases, have been 
pt educed foi Mi Daniel] It i* nmiecessaiy tor us 
to add any commendation ot the miscellaneous 
ceiamic collections which abound in Air Darnell’s 
establishment, and which constitute a museum of 
the fictile aits of England at the piesenfc da) 


THE FOUNTAIN NYMPH. 

FRcnr mu srxiuE bv J s vvl&tmacott 


The name of AVcstmacoU holds an honouiable posi- 
tion in tlie catalogue of British sculptors, three 
generations of the same family having distinguished 
themselves m the piactice of the ait the late Sn 
liichard AYestmacott, 11 A , his son, still living, 
llicliard AYestmacotf, It A , and J S AVestmacott, 
the author of the woik heic engtaved 
It is only witbm the last few yeai s that All J 
S, Wusimucott has come piommently before the 
public, in 1816 he exhibited at the Academy a 
ligme of ‘ Victoiy/ to which, in the preceding yeai, 
a gold medal was awarded by the Itoyal Academy 
of Diesden In 1849 he was m Home, but ex- , 
hibited m London a maible statuette ot Air Joseph 
Baxeudale; and m 1850 contributed tlnee separate 
figures, entitled respectively ‘Morning/ ‘Evening/ ] 
and a ‘Alagdelene* A bas-iclief, called f Sleep/ i 
exhibited in tho following yeai, is characterised by I 
mnch of the feeling and style of Thoiwaldsen 1 
‘ Samson, and the Lion/ a small qioup, shows con- j 
siderable power of composition, and anatomical ! 
knowledge so far as the human fignre is concerned, 
but the animal — winch, however, was not All AVest- 
znaiotfc’s, but modelled by AT, J idea Ilacknel — appeals 
to he awkwaidly arurnged, both these woiks weie 
m the sculptiuc room of the Academy m 1853 
A group nr plaster, suggested by the woids of 
St Luke, "Almy sat at Jesus’ feet, and heard lus 
word,” was his pitneipal contribution in the year 
following In 1 855 and 1856, he sent each year 
a single fig uie embodying the hues of Alooie — 

“One mom a Peri at tho gate 
Of Eden stood dihcun&olate " 

The conceptious are not identical, though somewhat 
similar, and the Bame expiession, or sentiment, 
appeals m both the figures aie life-size, winged 
and semi-draped, then attitude is one of deep de- 
jection, the aims hang gracefully down in /rout, 
while the clasped fingers rest lightly on one of the 
knees, which is slightly laiscd. Both statues arc 
life-size, aud of considerable elegance. 

The only other works exhibited by this sculptor 
which need be alluded to arc a statuette m marble, 
entitled ‘Autumn/ ‘The Tuuraph of Judith/ and 
‘The Fountain Nymph/ the subject ot the annexed 
engiavmg, and exhibited at the Academy last year, 
ft is unpretending m design, and, in compliance 
with the pievaihug taste m sculpture, is more 
decorative than antique; hut the ornament is not 
obtrusive, it foi ms an mtegial part of tho composi- 
tion necessaiy to a clear and satisfactory expiession 
of the subject There seems to have been no 
attempt to render the figme anything moie than a 
correct and natural represent at ion ot a simple and 
pleasing theme, which, in fact, would scarcely admit 
of more elevated tieahttent, inasmuch as action, not 
passion, is its sentiment. 
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THE HUDSON, 

FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 


BY BENSON J LOSSING 


THF IIIHSTRAHONS FROM DRAWINGS BY THF 4CTHOR 

Part XYITT 

N the afternoon Andie solicited Smith to take him back to the 
Vulttne Smith refused, with the false plea ot illness— but 
he offered to tiavel halt the night with the adjutant-gcneial 
fvvlbi ^ ^ le ) vou ^ a huid loute Theie was no alternative, and 
*1 Andie was compelled to yield to the force of cimimstanees 

He consented to cioss the King’s Feuy (fiom Stony to Vei 
P laQck ’ s 1>omt )» and make his way back to New Yoik by land 
rJ'fflPT blunged lus mihtaiy coat foi a citi/en’a di ess, 'placed 
IV ® [WtfJ tlie P a P cn received fiom Arnold m his stockings undei his 
Tflwl? > an( ^ a ^ oie aunae t on the evening of the 22ud of 

t Septemhei, accompanied by Smith and a uegio seivant, all 
mounted, made his way tow aids King’s Feuy, homing the foi- 
ls "’ij 1 lowing pass, in the event of his being challenged within the 
1 American lines — - 

“ Ilead-qua) tets, Rah in son's House, Sept 22, 1780 
“Peiraifc All John Andeison to pass the Guards to the White Plains, oi 
below, if he chooses, he being on public business by my duection 

“ B Arnold, Maj ot - Genet at" 

At twilight they passed thiough the woika at Vei planck’s Point, unsuspected, 
and then turned their faces tow aids the White Plains, the mtenoi route to 
New York Audre was moody and silent. He had disobeyed the ordeis of his 









told lnm to dismount, when Anclid, conscious of his mistake, exclaimed, (t My 
God ! I must do anything to get along and with a foiced good-humoui, pulled 
out Guieial Arnold’s pass Still they insisted upon his dismounting, when lie 
warned them not to detain him, us lie was on public business for thtr. General. 
They weie inflexible. They said theie were many had people on the load, and 
they did not know but he might be one o* them. lie dismounted, when they 
took him into a thicket, and seal died him They found nothing to eonfum 
then suspicions that he was not what lie repi csenled himsell to he They then 
oideied hnn to pull off his boots, which he did without hesitation, and they 
weie about to allow him to diess himself, wheu they obseived something m 
his stockings undei his feet Wlfen these weie i amoved they disco vued the 
papeis which Arnold had put m his possession Finding lumscif detected, 
he ofleied them babes to let him go They infused , and he was conducted to 
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ANDItf-’to rEN AND INR hKETOIf 


the nearest American post, and delivei ed to a commanding officer That officer, 
with stiange obtuseness of peiceplion, was about to send the pnsonei to 
General Arnold with a lettei detailing the circumstances of Ins airest, when 
Major Tallmadge, a bright and vigilant officer, protested against the measure, 
and expressed Ins suspicions of Arnold’s fidelity But Jamieson, the com- 
mander, only half yielded lie detained the ptsoner but sent the letter to 
Arnold That was the one which the twtor received wnile at bleak fast at 
Beverly (Robinson’s House), and which caused his precipitate flight to the 
Vulture The circumstances of that flight have alieady been narrated 
Andie wiote a letter to Washington, bnefly but, frankly detailing the events 
ot Ins mission, and concluded, after l elating how he was conducted to Smith’s 


WASHINGTON^ HLAU-QUAUThHS AT T 1PPIN. 

commander by receiving papeis, and was invoiuntauly a spy, nr eveiy sense of 
the wf oid, within the enemy’s fines Bight miles from Yerphmek’s they were 
hailed by a sentinel. Arnold’s pass was pjesented, and the travellers were about 
to pass on, when the officer on duty advised them to lemam until morning, 
because of dangers on the road After much pci suasion, Andie consented to 
remain, but passed a sleepless night. At an early hour the party were in the 
Saddle, and at Tine’s Bridge over the Croton, Andrd, with a lighter heart, pari ed 
company with Smith and his servant, having been assured that he was then ; 
upon the neutral ground, beyond the leach of the American. patrolling paities. 

Andre had been warned to avoid the Cow Bays, hands of tory marauders 
who infested the neutral ground. He was told that they weie more numerous 
upon the Tarry town road than that which led to the White Plains, As these 
were friends of the British, he lcsolved to travel the Tairyiovvn or river road. 
He felt assured that if ‘he should fall into the hands of the Cow Boys, he would 
he taken by them to Hew York, his destination. This change of route was his 
fetal mistake. 

On the morning when Andie* crossed Pitted Bridge, a btfcle hand of seven 
volunteer s went out near Tarry town to prevent the Cow Boy a driving cattle to j 
Hew York, and to arrest any suspicious travellers upon the, highway, Tlnee of j 
these— ^Paulding, Yau Wart, and Williams—were under the shade of a clump of | 
trees, near a spring cm (he borders of a ’stream now known as Andrd’s Brook, j 
.playing cards, when a stranger appeared on horseback, a short distance Up the j 
road. His dim and manner were dtjfcentTrom ordinary travellers seen m 
that vicinity, and (hey determined to sijep out and qkestion him. Paulding had 
lately escaped from captivity in New York, in the dress of a German Yager, the 
mercenaries m the employment of the British; aud on * seeing him, Andrd, 
thereby deceived, mmMmed, w Thank God! I am once more among friends Y 
» -But Paulding presented his musket, and ordered him to stop, * Gentlemen,” 
said Andre,’ V, I hope you belong to ,onr party?” wh&t "parly ? 9 asked 
, Paulding: ^Tho’^ow.er Party ” (meaning the.Bdtfehh Andre replied "T do,” 
said IfefldffigV^hhn/ltiWfemd, (iWl Officer; M ffi the country 

, on 'particular -husiness/and *'$ hope youwiEmffi ft'tnjnuto ** \ Paulding 
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House, and changed bra clothe^ by saying, “Tht}s, as I have had the honour to , 
relate, was I betrayed (being adjutant-general of the British army) into the 
vile condition of an enemy in disguise within your posts,” 

'Washington ordered Andre to be sent Erst to West' Points and then to 
Tappum an inland hamlet on the 1 west side of ‘the Hudson opposite Tarrytowu, 
then 1 the head-quarters of 'the Amffitieun.- ahny. [There, at his own quarteia, he 
summoned n goiimnV 0 di°or 9 ofe iW#f)£b ll 4£ September, and, ordered.. 

' ' h - ■ VV,f{ n . «* , t « u 1 1 • h t ' 
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them, to examine into the case of Majoi Andie, and. icpoit the lesult lie also 
directed them to give then opruion aa to the light in which the pritonei oucrlit 
to he legaidetl, and the punishment that should be inflicted Vndio was 
auaigned betoie them, ou the same day, in the clnucli not fai fiom Wash- 
ington’s qiifti ters lie made to them the same truthful statement of facts 
which he gave m his letter to Washington, and return ked, “I leave them to 
operate with the boaid, peisuadcd that you will do me justice * He was 
remanded to prison, and after long and caieful del’bcialiuii, the boaid lepoitcd 
"That Major Andie, adjutant-general oF the Bntish auny, ought to be con- 
sidered as a spy from the enemy, and that agieeablj to the law and usage of 
nations, it is then opinion he ought to suffer death ** 

"Washington appioved the sentence on the 30th, and oLdeied his execution 
the next day at five o'clock ui the afternoon. The jouth, cuudoui, gentleness, 



* PAULDING MANOR 

and honourable bearing of the prisouei made a deep impiession on the oourt 
and the eommandei-in-chief, Had then decision been in consonance with then 
feelings instead of their judgments and the stern necessities of war, he would 
never have suffered death Theie was a general desire on the part ol the 
Americans to Bave him The only mode was to exchange him lor Arnold, 
and hold the traitor responsible foi all the acts of his victim Sir Henry 
Cliulon was n man of nice honom, and would not be likely to exhibit such bad 
faith towards Arnold, even to save hia beloved adjutant-general Noi would 
‘Washington make such a pioposition lie however lespited the prisoner for a 
day, and gave otlieis an oppoituuity to lay an mfoimal piopositiou of that kind 
beiorc Clinton A subaltern went to the neatest British outpost with a letter 
from Washington to Clinton, containing the official pioceedmgs of the count- 
maitiol, and Andre's letter to the Amencan commander That subaltern, as 
instructed, informed the messenger who was to beai the packet to Sn Ilemy, 
that he believed Audi e might be exchanged for Am old, This was communicated 
to Sir Henry, He lefused compliance, but sent a general ofticei up to the 
bordeis of the neutral ground, to confei with one from the American camp on 
the subject at the innocence ot Majoi Audrt General Greene, the president of 
the court, met Geneial Robertson, the commissionei fiom Clinton, at Dobbs' 
Reriry The confei ence was fiuitless of results favourable to Andie, The 
unkntunate young man was not disturbed by the fear of death, but the mcmnei 
was a subject of great solicitude to him lie wrote a touching lettei to Wash- 
ington, asking to die the death of a solche) , and not that of a spy. Again the 
stern rules of war interposed The manner of death must be according to the 
character given him by the sentence* All hearts wale powerfully aimed by 
sympathy for him The equity of that sentence was not questioned by militaiy 
men; and yet# only inexorable expediency at that horn when the republican 
cause seemed m the greatest peril, caused the execution of the sentence in his 
case The sacrifice had to be made for the public good, and the prisoner was 
hung as a spy at Tappan at noon on the 2nd of October, 1780 * 

Major Andre was an accomplished young man, and a clevei amateur artist, 
lie was perfectly composed from the time that hi3 fate was tnqde known to 
him, On the day fixed for [his execution, he ( sketched with pen and mk a 
likeness of himself sitting at a table, and gave it to the officer of 1m gnatd, who 
had been kind to him, It is preserved in the Trumbull Gallery of piotines, at 
Yale College, in Connecticut, 

Major Andre was buried at the plaqe of his execution, la 1882, his remains 
were removed, under instructions of his Royal Highness the Duke of York, by 
James Buchanan, Britannic consul at New York, and deposited in a grave 
near a monument m Westmmstei Abbey, erected by his king not long after his 
death, f Such is the sad stoiy, in. bnef outlihe, of the closing days of the 

* R is said that Washington novel saw Major Aritlrd, having avoided a personal 
Interview with him from the beginning. Unwilling to giyo him unnecessaiy pain, 
Washington did' not reply to his lettm ashing foi the death ot k soldier, and the unhappy 
prisoner was not certain what was to bo the manner of his execution, until ho was led to 
the gallows ’ The lines of Miss Anne Seward, Andrd s friend, commencing^ 

w 0 Washington 1 I thought thee great and good, 

Nor knew thy Noio-thlrst for guiltless blood,’’ 

were unjust, for he sincerely commissi Med the 1 fate of his prisoner, and Would have made 
t every proper sacrifice to says him* - 1 , , 

’ t This Is a nmml, monument;, In the form of a sarcophagus, standing on a pedestal, 

, R U JSrtipmountedii'by .Britannia find her* hon, On the front of the sarcophagus is a basso- 
, relive, in which is ‘represented General Washington and his officers in a tent at the 


accomplished Andies life Arnold, the tuutoi, was despised even by those 
who accepted his treason foi pui poses of slate, and his hand ncvei afterwards 
touched the palm of an houoiuable Englishman In Ins own countiy, he has 
evei occupied the "bad eminence” of aich tiaitoi, until the beginning ot the 
year 1801 others now beai the palm 

Upon a high and futile piomontoiy below Tan y town, may be seen one of 
the finest and pmest specimens of the Pointed Tudoi atvle ot domestic aichi- 
ieetuie m the United Stales, the residence of Philip R Paulding Esq , and 
colled Paulding Hanoi Tt was built in J8H) Its walls ale of the Mount 
Pleasant oi Sing Ring marble The whole outline, giound and sky, is 
exceedingly putuiesque theie being gables, toueis, tiuieis and pmuarles 
There is also a gieat vanety ot windows dicmalod with mulhons and tiaceiy, 
and at one wing is a Pait (Jorhei e, oi coveicd enhance for carnages It has 
a broad aicadcd piazza, affording shade and shcltei foi promenading The 
intei 101 is admn ably ai ranged for convenience and artistic effect The diavung- 
ioom is a spacious .ipaitment, occupying the whole of the south wing U has 
a high ceiling, nchlv gioin arc] ltd, with fan traceiy or diveiging ubs, splurging 
fiom and su ppoi ted by columnai shafts The ceilings of all the apailmeuts ot 
the fust stoiy are highly elegant m decoiation “That of the chmug-ioom,” 
says Mi Downing, "is concavo-convex m shape, with diveiging ubs and ramified 
tiaceiy spungtng from coibels in the angles, the ccntie being occupied by a 
pendant Iu the saloon the libbed ceiling foi ms two inclined planes The 
ilooi of the second stoiy has a much larger uiea than that of the fust, as the 
looms in the foimei pioject ovei the open poitals of the lattei The spacious 
libraiy, over the western porta], lighted by a lofty window, is the finest 
apartment of tins stoiy, with its carved foliated timbei loot using m the centre 
to twenty-live feet ” The dimensions of this loom aie thuty-seven by eighteen 
feet, including an oigan galleiy Evei since its erection, “Paulding Manoi ” 
has been the most conspicuous dwelling to be seen by the eye of the voyager 
on the Lower Hudson 

About tin ee miles below Tanytownis Sunnyaide, the lesideiice of the late 
Washington living Tt is reached fiom the public road by a winding car- 
nage way that passes here thiough uch pastures and pleasant woodlands, 
and there along the maigin ol a dell though which runs a pleasant bioolr, 
reminding one of the meny laughter of children as it dances away rivei- 
waid, and leaps, in beautiful cascades and lapida, into a little bay a few yaids 
fiom the cottage of Sunnyside, Theie, moie than a dozen yeais ago, I visited 
the dear old inau whom the woild loved so well, and who* so lately was lard 
beneath the gieenswaid on the margin of Sleepy Hollow, made classic by 
his genius Then I made the sketch of Sunnyside l\eie presented to the 
icadei It was a Boft, delicious day m June, when the trees weie in full leaf 
and the buds in fall song I had left the railway-ravs a fourth of a mile below 
where the germ of a village had just appealed, and strolled dloug the iron load 
to a stile, over which I climbed, aad ascended the bank by a pleasant path to 



the shadow of a fine old cedaf, not fai from the enhance gate There I rested, 
and sketched the qnauil cottage half shrouded m English ivy Its master soon 


moment v hen lie received the report of the court of inquiry. At tile game time a messenger 
is seen with a flag, bcaiing a letter from Andrd to Washington On. the opposite side is 
aguaidof Continental soldiers, and the tree on which Andrd was hung- Two men are 
preparing the prisouei tor execution, in the centre oi this design At the foot oi the tree 
sit Mercy and Innocence he wading Ids fate* Upon a panel of the pedestal, rs the following 
InscuhtlQii —“ Sacred to the memory of Major ,Touu AxnaiS, who, raided by his merit at 
an early period of his life to the lank ot Adjutant- General of the British forces in 
America, and Employed in an Impoitftnt but hazardous enterprise, fell a sacrifice to Ills 
zeal for hia Idog and country, on the 2nd of, October, a n 1780, urn vevsaUy beloved and 
esteemed by the army In’ which he served, apd lamented even by his foOs. IBs gracious 
sovereign, Glows® Til's 1 Tnmi>, has caused this monument to he erected,” On the 
base is A record of the removal of hH remains from thd bank? of flic' Hudson to their 
finatircsttngwpiace near the banks of the ffihamcs / , , * 1 . ( , * 
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framed in the poicli, with a hull' lair twin ul boj whom lie led to the me. 

a k in seal oh ot dais.o-, md butloi cups it Mas a pleasant picture , and vet 

tbeie was a cloud-shadow ralii« upon it Ilia best ca.thly affections bad been 

bimed long >caia bcfoie, in the giave with a sweet young lady who had 
momieed to become lua ln.de Death n.te.posrd betneen the betiothal and 
the appointed nuplmls III remained faithlul to that hist love lhionghont 
11 the vicissitudes of a long life, m so. .. ty and ... aol.ti.de, in bis native land and 
,n foiemii count lies, on the atoimy ocean and in tin lepose of quiet homes, he 
ad borne hoi m.n.atuio m Ins bosom m a plain golden case and npon his 
table foi daily use, always 1 ty a small Bible, with the name of his lost one, m 
the delicate handwiiting of a lemale, upon the title-page As T looked upon 
that good irinn of gentle, loving iiatu.e a hael, dor ot sis ly-hve, I thoufdit ol 
his exquisite picture of a true wo nan, in lus i harming littlestoiy of ihe \\ ife, 
and wondeitd wlielhei his own expeiieuee had not been in aceoidanee with the 
following henutitul passage ill his *' New stead Abbey, m whieh lie savs 
“An early, mnoienl, and imfoitimnle passion, however Irmtful of pnm it may 
be to the man, » a lasting advantage to the poet It is a well ill swee and 
batrn fancies, ol lelined and gentle sentiments, of elevated and ennobling 
thoughts shut up in the deep in esses of the lieail, keeping it giecn amidst the 
witheling bliglits of the wo, Id, and l.v its casual guslmigs and overflowuigs 
iccallmg at times all the fieshncss, and miioeeuee, and enthusiasm of youthful 

^'/visited Smuiyside ngiun only a lortmght before the death ot Mi living 
I found him m 'lus study, a small, quiet loom, lighted bv tno A ell ^7 
curtained windows, one ot wliu h is seeu mai the poieh, in out little sketch 
From that window he could see lai down the aver, iiom the othei, oveihung 
with ivy, he looked out upon the lawn and the carnage way bom thdaie In 
n curtained leress waa a lounge with cushions, ami books on tveivsidi 
toge «y.,l.au, and two or three othns, a vvnting-Uhle with 
shelves tilled with books, time -mail pietmes, and two neat hronre i andekbi a, 
completed the fuimtuic of the room It was wanned by an open gi ate of coals 
m a 1 black vanegated marble climuiey-pici c Ova this wue the three sma 1 
metnres The laigei repi esents ‘ A litciniy paity at bit Joshua Reynolds s 
The other two were spirited little pen and ink sketches, with ‘jf 111 ?, Wkei- 
illustrative of scenes m one of the oailiei of Mi livings woihs, luutk ® 
bockei’s History ot Nnv York ” ~~wlu< h lie picked up in London many ye 
ago One repiesenled Stnyvesaut ponfiontmg Kisin^h, the Swedish governor, 

the other, StiryvesanFs vs rath m council . t y_ 

Mi Irving wa* m feeble health, but hopeful of bpeedy convalescence 

expressed his platitude became his sticngih aiid life iSSF "I havc 
computed ihe greatest of all hn woiks, Ins Lilc of hashing* 
laid aside my pen foi ever/ 1 he said, "my work is howhej .and novv I mtw 
to rest” He was then seven >ears past the allotted age of i • J „ 
mental energy seemed nmmpantd, and his genial good-humour was oontmuaU) 
parent Hook the first comae of dimiei with him, when 
leave to he m time for the next tram of cars that would convey me home 
He arose from the tabic, and passed into the little ^awing-ioom w i h me ^ At 
the door he took my hand m both of his, and with a pUasant sm 3 
wish you success in alt youi undertakings God bless you l ou3 

It was the last day of the “ Indian summer,” ra ISA a soft, ^m', gloriou 
day m the middle of Novembei. The setting sun was sending a bia/e ot 


I felt as if a ueai and deaL fnend had been smikiied away foi evei I was too 
fai fiom home to be at the fuueial, but oue of my family, veiy deal to me, was 
m the eiowd of sinceie mouiueis at his giavc,on thebotdeis of Sleepy Hollow 
The day was a lovely one on the veige of winter, and thousands stood 
icveiently mound, on that sunny slope, while the eaitli was cast upon the coffin 
and the prcuchu utteied the solemn woids, “ Earth to eaitli, ashes to ashes, 




, light across the bosom of Xappan Bay, when I left the porch and 
winding path down the hank to the railway BberO was poac^f n influence of 
' of ah nature at 1 that, hour , and J left Surmyside, M 
1 a good man's blessing. Only, a fortnight atewardsy on l « tCa 

, Hudson, and read thO &tarthng 4 anhhnnccmeht, & 


dust to dust/* Few men ever went to the tomb lamented by more sincere 
fi lends From many a pulpit lua name was spoken with reveitnce Liteiaiy 
and other societies throughout the land e\pi eased theu sorrow and respect A 
thousand pens wiote eulogies for the press, and Bn ant, the poet, his life-long 
fnend pionoumed an impressive funcul oration not long afterwards, at the 
request of the New Yoik Histoncal Society, of which Mr Irving was a member 
I visited Suutmide again only a few weeks ago, and aftei drinking at the 
nmleuous spring,* sti oiled along the brook at the mouth of the glen, where it 
comes down m cascades before eutenng the once beautiful little bay, now cut 
off fiom fiee union with the river by the railway It was spring-time, and 
the channel was full of ciyatal watei The tender foliage was casting delicate 
shadows where, at this time, there is halt twilight undei the umbiagooua 
blanches, and the trees aie full of warblers It is a charming spot and is 
consecrated hy many memories of living and his fiiends who frequented this 

lomantic little dell when the summer sun was at meridian 

Aftei sketching the brook at the cascades, I climbed its banks, mossed the 
lane, and wandered along a shaded path by the gardeners cottage to a hollow 
in the lulls tilled with Water, m which a bevy of clucks were spotting. This 
nond is made by damming the stream, and thus a pietty cascade at its outlet is 
owned It is In the shape of the “ palm leaf” that comes from the loom 
On one side a wooded lull stietohes down to it abmptly, leaving only space 
enough for a path, and on othei s it washes the feet ot gentle giaasy slopes. 
This is one of the many oharmiog pictures to be found m the landscape of 
Sunm side After strolling along the pathways m various directions, sometimes 
findine: myself upon the domains of the neighbours of Suurmide (for no fence 
or hed^e haulers exist between them), I made my way back to the cottage, 
where fiie eldest and only surviving hi other of Mr, living, and his daughters, 
vesulu ■ These daughter were always as cliildien to the late ooSOTant, and by 
then' affection and domestic skill they made his homo a delightful one to 
himself and friends. Bat the chief light of that dwelling is icmovod, and 
Sheave shadows at Simnyside that fall darkly upon the visitor who remembers 
the sunshine of its former days, for, as his 1 friend TaeKttWau wrote on. the day 

ate the funeral;— 1 .t 

11 He whose fancy w6ve a spoil , . ’ 

As lasting as the scene hlafr, , 1 , * 

And made trie nnuntain, stream, ana dell, 

His cm u dream-life far fever share } 


* This spring I 
declares/* sayfe J 
smuggled over fr 
Van Hlarcom, ort 
husband from bs 
to it 







ihe foot of the lift Ole an the very brink of the rtvm « Tradition 
W in hls admiraSe sioi y of ‘‘Wpl&rFs flootf," «mat it was 
Gbmd In a churn bv Femmetie Vap Plavcom , wife of Goosen Gan etfc 
Kfi sofcfcS akSfc Ub iwim by uigbfc, unknown to her 
Scir!hrm4ioase pww te te)(l2im k bellJ ^^ 10 she sh0lllcl and 
ncW haunti yT-and^ho was right}. t * 
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** IIo who wjth England s household's giace, 

And \uth the biave loinanco »l Spam, 

Tiftdmon s loro and Natme 3 face, 

Imbued his visional y In am 

(< Mused in Gi anula's old aic'itle 

As gush d the Moonsh fount at noon, 

\\ ifh lhe Jv>t minsfid thoughtful stra> d, 

To min'd slnlnos beneath the moon , 

“ And bieath'd (lie tenderness and \s it 
Thus gainer d, in evpie^ion puu, 

As now Ins thoughts with huraom flit, 

And now to pathos wisely lure , 

“ Who tiaced Tilth sympathetic hand 
Onr peeiless chieftain’s high caicoi , 

Ihs Iite tint gladden d ali the land, 

And blest a homo— is endtd hm e ' " 

There was a fascination about Ml living that diew eveiy living cieat me 
law aids him, His personal characiei, like his writings, was distinguished by 
eitieme modesty, sweetness, and simpluity “lie was never willing to set 


i 


THE POM), 

forth his own pretensions," wiote a fnend, after his death, f he was willing to 
leave to the public the care of lus literal y reputation. lie had no taste for 
controversy of any sort , hra mauneis were mild, and hia conversation, in the 
society of thoscMvifch whom he was intimate, was most genial and playful” 
Lowell has given the following admirable outline of his character • — 

11 But allow mo to speak what l humbly feci,— 

' To a true poot-hemt add the fun of Rick Steele , 

Throw ui all of Addison, minus the eliUl , 

With die whole of that partner ship’s stock and good-will, 

Miv well, and while stirring, hum o'er as a sped, 

The Quo ol d English Gentleman % sirnmei it well, 

' Sweeten just to your own private liking, Hum strain, 

’ That only the finest and pm est iemal/1 , 

. Let it stand out of dooi s till a *,out it 1 eaetves 

From the Warm, la ay sun loi tori fig down through gieeu leaves, 

And yott’ll find a choice nature, not wholly daseiving 
A name cither English ot Yanhee— just Iavnifc.” 

I must remember that I am not writing ah eulogy of Mr, Irving, but only 
giving a few outlines with pen and pencil of his late home on the hanks of 
tire Hudson, Around that home sweetest memories will ever cluster, and the 
pilgrim to Sumiyside will rejoice to honour those who made that home so 
delightful to their idol, and who justly find a place in the sunny recollections 
qf the departed. 

Around that cottage, and the adjacent lands and waters, Irvmg’a genius has 
, cast an atmosphere of romance The old Hutch house— one of the oldest in 
.all that region— out of which grew that quaint cottage, was a part of the 
veritable Walter fc’s Boost — the very dwelling wherein occurred Katrina Van 
t '$i33er& memorable quilting frolic, that terminated so disastrously to Johabod 
Ciane, in liis midnight race with the Headless Horseman of Sleepy Hollow, 

| There, too, the veracious Hatch historian, Hiedricli Knickerbocker, domiciled 
, .white he was deciphering the precious documents found there, ** which, like the 



lost books of Livy, had baffled the research of foimcr historians ” But its 
appearance had sadly changed when it was purchased by Mr living, almost 
thirty years ago, and was by him lestoicd to the original foirn of the Boost, 
which he desenbes ns “ a little, old-fashioned stone mansion, all made up of 
gable cuds, and as full of angles and conieis as an old cooked hat It is said, 
in fact,” continues Mr living, " to have been modelled alter the cocked hat 
of Petei the lleadstiong, as the Hsciuial was modelled aftei the gudnon of 
the blessed St Lawience ” It was built, the chionidei tells us, by Wolfcit 
Acker, a pmy councillor of Peter Sfcuyveaani, “ft worthy, but lll-sfcaned man, 
whose aim through life had been to live in peace and quiet ” He sadly laded, 
“ It was lus doom, in fact, to meet a head wind at eveiy turn, and be kept in a 
constant fume and fiet by the peiverseness of mankind Had he seived on 
a modem juiy, he would have been suie to have eleven unreasonable men 
opposed to him ** lie letned m disgust to this then wilderness, built the 
gabled house, and “inscribed ovei the dooi (his teeth clenched at the time) his 
favourite Hutch motto, * Lust in Bust 1 (pleasure iu quiet) The mansion 
was theuee called Wol/eit’s Bust (Wolfeit’s Best), but by the uneducated, who 
did not understand Dutch, Wolteit’s Boost” It passed into the hands of 
Jacob Van Tassel, a valiant Hutchraan, who espoused the cause of the 
republicans The hostile ships of the JBi ifish weie often seen in Tappan Bay, 
m tiont of the Boost, and Cow Boys infested the land theieabout Van Tassel 
had much tiouble his house was linally plundered and burnt, and he was 
earned a pnsoner to New York "When, the war was over, he lebmlt the 
Boost, but nr more modest style, as seen in our sketch <e The Indian spring ” 
— the one biought fiom BoBerdara — “still welled up at the bottom of the 
green bank, and the wild biook, wild as evei, came babbling down the lavine, 
and tlnew itself into the little cove where ot yore the water -guard harbouied 
their whale-boats ” 

The “water -guard” was an aquatic corps, in the pay of the revolutionary 
government, oiganrzed to range the waters of the Hudson, and keep watch 
upon the movements of the -British The Boost, accoidmg to the chiomclei, 
was one of the luikiug places of this hand, and Van Tassel was one of then 
best friends He was, moreover, fond of waning upon his “own hook ” lie 
possessed a famous “goose gun,” that would send its shot half-way acioss 
Tappan Bay “When the belligerent feeling was stiong upon Jacob,” says 
the chiomclei of the Boost, “he would lake down his gun, sally forth alone, 
and prowl along shore, dodging behind locks and trees, watching loi hours 
together any ship ol galley at anchor or becalmed So suie as a boat 
| approached the shoie, bang ! went the great goose gun, sending on hoaul a 
shown of slugs and buck shot ” 

On one occasion, Jacob and some fellow busk-fighters peppered a Bntish 
transport that had run aground “This,” says the chromclei, “was the last 
ol Jacob’s tnumphs, he fared like some heroic spider that has unwittingly 
ensnaied a hornet, to the nttei nun of its web It was not long after the 
above exploit that he fell into the hands of the enemy, in the eomse of one 
of his forays, and was earned away pnsoner to New York, The Boost itself, 
as a pestilent iebel nest, was marked out for signal punishment The cock of 
the Boost being captive, theie w as none to garrison it but his stout-hearted 
spouse, his redoubtable sisfcei, Notekie Van Wurroci, and Dinah, a strapping 
negro wench An armed vessel came to anchor m front , a boat full of men 
pulled to shoie The garnson flew to aims, that is to say, to mops, bioom- 
sticks, shovels, tongs, and all kinds of domestic weapons, for, unluckily, the 
great piece of ordnance, the goose-gun, was absent with its owner Above all, 
a vigorous defence was made with that most potent of female weapons, the 
tongue, never did invaded hen-roost make a moie vociferous outcry. It was 
all m vain l The house was sacked and plundered, fire was set to euclr loom, 
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and m a few moments its blaze shed a baleful light over the Tappan Sea. The 
invaders then pounced upon the blooming Laney Van Tassel; the beauty of the 
Boost, arid endeavoured to bear her off to the boat* But here was the real 
tug of war. The mother, the aunt, and the strapping negro wench, all Hew 
to the rescue The struggle continued down to the very water’s edge, when a 
voice from the armed vessel at anchor ordered the spoilers to desist 5 they 
relinquished 1 their prize, jumped into their -heats, and pulled off, and the 
heroine qf the Roost, escaped with a mere Rumpling of the fathers *’ 
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AW EXPERIMENTAL SUNDAY AT 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE 


EmRiurms me among the best anil most useful 
things in the oulmaiy cuuiso of daily life , yet they 
aie often dangerous In but too many instances, 
that i9, men aie tempted to experimentalise in mat- 
teis and uiulei ui turns tail cos, in whith the icsults 
aie almost cut am to piove, in a gteatei 01 a lessei 
degiee, peulons and OwsLous Au experiment of 
tins lund has iceently been made at the Crystal 
Palace, which was designed to liy the public 
feeling upon the point of opening that institution 
oil the Sunday as well as on the w eek da^, U 
appeals that eeitain clubs have been founed fot 
the puiposc of disposing {by iaff/es) of shaies of 
the CiysUl Palace Company The conductors of 
these clubs and their fi tends lcrently foimed a pro- 
ject foi making a Sunday visit to the Crystal 
Palace The plan was appiovcd, the nccesmy 
tickets wcie piepaied and issued, and on Trinity 
Sunday the visit was paid The gieat obpet 
evidently was to induce as man\ poisons as possible 
to go to the Palace Ateoidinglv, tickets weie 
freely given to eveiy customer at the public houses 
m Sydenham, Norwood, and tlnoughout that neigh- 
bourhood, and they net e as fieely issued to eveiy 
person who travelled m the Gi yst.il Palace direc- 
tion by tally ay, on the day m question What 
other means may have been put into requisition foL 
obtaining the dcau ed numbcis ye do not caic to 
mqmie The Palace was to be opened at 1 30 v At , 
and the hums weie to inn chictly bcfoi c 11 a m 
Upwaids of foity thousand peisoris availed them- 
selves of thi3 stianere chance tor spending a Sunday 
at the Cijstul Palace, They wcie grouped m 
•maims in every du action around the Palace, await- 
ing the hour foi its opening, The hams ran thick 
and fast, the loads weie idled with noisy vehicles 
ecmvevnig then still moie noisy occupants, all the 
v dl-w oi Iced officials of both Palace and railway weie 
drpnved of then one day of weekly rest , the Palace 
and gaidens everywhere abounded with refresh- 
ments, — and the whole affair was one which might 
have been held to be a success by its projector and 
advocates, but which certainly must be denounced 
nr the strongest language by eveiy lovei of oidei and 
propnety, end indeed of common decency What 
could have influenced the authorities ot the Crystal 
Palace to have permitted this outiagcous proceed- 
ing, it is not foi us to surmise It is ceitain that, 
without their sanction, the disgraceful affair could 
not have been accomplished, and it is equally cei- 
tam that a schema more suicidal at once to then 
own^ dignity and to their best interests could not 
possibly have lcceived from the directors such a 
mcasiue of thou appioval, as would allow of its being 
enacted if Sunday is to be made a mob day at 
the Crystal Palace by raffle-dubs contriving to 
evade the law, the shareholders may prepare for a 
speedy and a decided i eduction in then at present 
tolerably depreciated shaies, and the owners of 
land, on which houses on all sides are nsim? arouud 
the Ci)stal Palace, may foim some fresh plans for 
i ealizmg erioirnous interest they ceitamly will soon 
have to accommodate themselves to a veiy different 
style of lent from that which now they so compla- 
cently ask and so i caddy lcceive 
Happily, at piesent, the experimental Sunday has 
not been repeated, though rumours of an intended 
repetition of it have reached us, But one opinion 
exists on the subject in the minds of the hue friends 
Of the Crystal Palace, and of all Who desne to sus- 
tain the present reputation of its neighbourhood, — 
and this opinion is condemnatory of the shameless 
attempt that was made to degrade the Palace, and 
to evade the law. The directors must take upon 
themselves the responsibility of putting a stop to 
this sort of thing, and of doing so with a strong 
hand — unless, indeed, they desire to reduce the 
Crystal Palace lb a level which lies at the opposite 
extreme from, that to which, in the first instance, 
their noble institution aspired. The Palace has 
already sunk but too low in more respects than one, 
and now this Sunday experiment has shown that it 
is possible to descend still lower. Such a decline, 
as we know full well, js easy euough in its accom- 
plishment— -fa&Us descensus, and the rate of 

downward motion accelerates, unless it ho promptly 
and resolutely checked, ; at* tearfully increasing 


latio The Crystal Palace has ah early taken another 
long stnde m the wiong direction, in the matter of 
tight lope pcrloi manccs — exhibitions utteily dis 
giacetul to the institution, and, howevei remuiic* 
liitive m the first instance through the miserable 
degradation of public taste, catum veiy prejudicially 
to affect its futnie success Let the authorities take 
warning from this \\i etched iope display, as well as 
from then expmrriUital Sunday, ami let them 
stiive to turn the tide of the reputation of the 
Civstnl Talar c, while it is m then powei so to do 
A little more hesitation, and u rctioeiadc movement 
may become no longd posable in such a ease, 
tlio final catastrophe may easily be pi edict ed Bull- 
baiting and dog-fighting, H ul genus owne in the 
class of ‘ public amusements ” (') aie not permitted 
by law, and so they would uecessanly have to be 
excluded frurn next yen’s piogiamme , but a little 
skilful management might enable Hi Ileenan to 
succeed M Blondin — pn/c-fighlei vice aciobat — in 
a little exhibition after his own peculuu fashion, 
should the pie°ent sjstem continue to pievail in 
the direction ot the Cijstul Palace 
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Tnr following paintings aud diawiugs aie announced 
to have been purchased by the puzcholdeis of tins 
year, up to the tune of our going to pi css 

Prom the Royal Academy — 

The TIcio of the Diy, F R Unwell, 16*? , The Sky- 
laik, 1 A Houston, I0 r i2 , lluivostm^ in the Valo of 
(Jotiw iv, XV V With«um»ton, It A , 8IZ , r Ihe Tur Pei- 
smn, Uobeit Bakoi, S JZ , A JRri ins bo it oft Scni borough, 
J Meadows, Si? , Building a Kick, F VV Hul me, 402 , 
The blfrrnp Cnp, A Cnnpu, 11A, 31 ? 10? , IhaTijs- 
ting Place, F Chestei, 102 , hslilnt? Vessels oiF the South 

F. uUmtl, J, J Wilson, 25? , Duck Shooting, Abralnm 
Coopei, K A , 02 g« , ’Hang the Biaes ot BaIqnlutU«M, 
W II PUon, 21? , Piopailng for Dmnei, J M liuwkett, 
20? , Fishing bnuck, J Meadows, Sen, IV* , A 
Windy Day on the Thames, E C Williams, 102 , The 
Stiiarn trom New lands, E A Pettitt, U)2, 

pr om the Hoy at Scottish Academy — 

Kumed Temples and Convent nf La Madonna, Gem go 
Pettitt, 1002 , A filuiet Pool, John Curdle, 25? , On the 
Craw* in (Hand Vi atu, John Cui dm, 21? 

Prom the Hut ah Ins hint ion — 

The Anxious Hour, William UndciMU, 100? , Near 
rmtmadoc, II B Villis, 102 , Hm Stream flam the 
Lake, II «T Bmldington, 30? , An Ami of the Scheldt, 
A Montague, 20? , On the Rnei Lledei, J B Smith, LG? 
Braiding a Tuiulei, W TI Duust, 1*>? , Tho Thames at 
Wargiave, II B, Giay, 1,.? , Lane Seeno near Dovei, J 
Qndet, 13? , Fronch I ishiiig-hoat at Anchor, J J V ilson, 
\V , Left in Chaige, A Mon is, 152 , Butting from 
Shoie, II Sliilioj, 102 15s 

Prom the Society of Bniish Ai lists — * 

Maiket Day, E, J Cobbetfc, 2002 , Evening on the 
Gieta, II J Boddipgton, 752 , Mei chants encamping on 
the Desml, W Lukei, GO? , St Ives Pier and Haibmu, 

G. Wolfe 102 , Happy XValtontwn, G A Williams, 3G2 , 
A Tmienfr nem* DollgcHy, II J Haddington, 30? , Tho 
Muleteei , H. Weeks Jim, 30? , Gipsy Group W bliaxer, 
30? , ChlldLOA and Babbits, A. Pioyis, 302 , On tho Kivoi 
Lluler, J B Smith, 2C2 5s , Park Entiande on a Misty 
Mm rung, J. B Ladbrooke, 2 r ? , Mending tho Net, XV, 
Shajei, 252 t Marazlon Beach, G Wolfe, 25? , Salmon 
and Trout, If L llolfe, 202 5 Evening View in North 
Wales, J B, Smith, 20? , On the Kher CHrtnn,F/ Taylor, 
Si 1 ?. , A Blowing Day, A Clint, 202, , View of the Ylllngo 
of Callender, W, W. Gdl, IS? 

Pi om tiro Institution of Fine A? is — 

The IPuvest Field, S, Percy, 312 10s j ** Sometimes I 
let a sunbeam &e > C J. Lewis, 302, Harvest Scene 
near Clifton, B, bhipham, 252 , Italian Peasant Gnl, C, 
NichoIIs, 26?, , Stepping Stones, F W Ilulme, 252 , Be- 
pnso, J C, Morris, 212, j Kydal Wafei, Goo, Pcttitfc, 20? , 
shipping off the Coast ot Jersey, II H. Tayloi , 20? , A 
Gipsy faummoL Ilaunt, A F Knife, 222 10s , A Mnuntalu 
Tam, S, 11. Percy, 202 ; The P.tss of Pont-Aber-Gia^lyn, 
B Budge, 15? , Seeno an tho Avon, H B, Guy, i62. 

Prom the Old Water-Colour Society — 

In Harvest Time, O, Oakley, 52?, 10s, , Mnriigny, W. 
CftUow, 20?. 1 

prom tire Few Waie\ - Colour Society — 

Cape do la Ileyo, T K Bob ins, 302 ; Near Castol a- 
Maie,I D Kaivbolhftm, P0? 5 Bunignes, on tho Mease, 
Mrs W. Qliyer , 21? , t, iuv of Goodrich Castle, James - 
Fahey, to? 


THE HOUSES OE PAELIAMENT 

THE FRESCOES 

Bv order of the House of Commons there has been 
printed {Ut\\ 31, IbOl) a statement of the progiess 
ot the pamtiugs in fresco under taken by chfiueut 
artists foi the decoration ol the Hollies of Parlia- 
ment, specifying the tcum of the contracts, the pre- 
sent condition ot the diffeient commissions, the sums 
voted foi each of the woika respectively, aud the 
money that haj been received by the ni tists 
The last report, the tuellth, published a few 
months since, compluii3 of the non-fuililinent of the 
tcims of the contract on the pait of Mi Dyce In 
noticing from time to time the progiess of these 
w oiks, we have obsemd the su«pensioi of that 
portion confided to Mi 33jcc, that is the Queeu’s 
Robing Room, whidr was to he painted 111 fresco, the 
subjects hung domed from the legend of lung 
Ai thm The rcpoit goes on to state that All Dyce 
agieed to complete the woika stipulated, in six 
years from the 1st of July, 1848, and it lequiied 
to execute an additional compartment the lei in 
would be extended to seven years The sum agreed 
for the uutu c deeourtion as specified, <f including 
the ctnlie compartment on the west side, should 
Mt T)yct be lequned to paint it, was £i>,80G, It 
wa<v agieed that Mi Dyce should receive that sum 
m instalments of £800 a year, payable quaiUily 
and consequently foi six years ” hence it is to be 
supposed that Mi D t vcc is paid foi one compaitment 
vliciku lie executes it 01 not It is piouded, that 
m the event of delays from auy leasonablc causes, it 
shall be at the discretion of the commissioners to 
aw'iid such fmthei sum, and to allow such extension 
ot time as shall appeal to them just and piopei 
Itefenmg to the correspondence which ha9 taken 
place between Alt Dyce and the commissioner, it 
is stated that Mr D^ce, iu July, 1851, applied for 
an extension of tune iu consequence of his having 
to act as juioi iu the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
This was granted In 1S5 t, Mi. Dyce applied foi 
fintliei lenmneiatiou, m cornequenco of additional 
work caused by enors in the measurements The 
reply to this was an additional allowance of £800, 
which makes the money paid for the decoration 
! of the Queen’s Robing Room amount to £5,000, 
the whole of winch va3 paid m July, 1815 As 
a lesult of furthei conci.pondertee, the peuod foi 
the completion ot the w 01 3vs was extended to tin ec 
years bejond June, 1851 In February, 185fr, 
Air Dyce applied, foi further remuneration, m con- 
sequence ot tunc given to the duties of juror m 1851, 
but the reply of the commissioners was to the effect 
that any additional salaiy could only be given on 
entile appioval of the woika aftei completion 
The condition of thewoiks 1 a stated as this —On 
the west wall the three pictuies are completed , they 
me entitled ‘Religion, or the Vision of S 11 Peicival 
and his Companions/ * Generosity, King Arthur im* 
hoiaed is spaicd by his adversely/ and ‘Oouiteay, 
or Sh Tush am,’ On the noith wall one of the 
two frescoes, ‘ Aleicy/ is completed, and Air Dvce 
is now employed on ‘ The Court of King Arthur/ 
the largest in the room 

Thcie me the) efoi e of works jet to be commenced 
and unfinished m the Queen’s Robmg Room, two 
pictures on the east side, a portion of one on the 
noi th side, and the friezes on the four sides. 

The contract with Mr. Herbert mentions mue 
pictuies, for which £0,000 were to be paid, that is 
to say six at £5 CO 13s, 4id each, one at £8,000, 
and two at £1,800 each. The largest pi dure, 
* Aloses bringing down the Tables of the Law/ Was 
commenced, but Air. Herbert having subsequently 
preferred the water-glass method of painting, all 
r that he had done was cancelled Not one picture is 
yet finished, but the designs for three have been 
submitted and approved. MV, Herbert has received 
£2,500 on account nf the designs. 1 , 

The decoration of the Beers’ corridor was given 
to Air Cope, who has painted ‘The Bmbarcation of 
the Pdgnm Tafchei s for New England/ completed in 
August, 1856 j ‘The Burial of Charles T / completed 
: m November, 1857 1 * The Parting of Lord and 
1 Lady Rusbell/ completed rn November, 1859 j and 
^ the fourth, on , w hick Air, Cope is at present em- 
^ ployed, is f Charles I, electing his Standard at Not- 
; hnghmo L The mm v oted fo^ the Peei s J corridor 
; is £3,000, of which Mv. 'Cope has received £2,3 00 
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The eight pieltu cs in the Commons 9 conidoi will 
be painted by Hi ft M Waid Thiee aie finished 
and m then places, these aie — f Alice Lisle con- 
ceding tin* l'hgitn es after the Battle ot Sedgemooi / 
f Tiie Exei utionci tying Wishait’s Book round the 
neck of Moutiose, 1 and ‘The Last Sleep of Aigyle/ 
the last finished m !So8 The sum voted foi the 
Commons’ con id 01 is £1,200, of which Ms Ward 
has lcctived £1,800, the putt, of the tluoc finished 
fiescoes 

JIi hi iclise is occupied m the Loyal Gallfly 
with his gieat work ‘The fleeting of Wellington 
and Blnchei alter the Battle of Wateiloo 9 On the 
opposite side of the loom, and conespondmg in si/e 
with that pictiue, will be painted ‘Tiafalgai, the 
Death of Nelson and besides these it is piopostid, 
m sixteen othei smallci fiescoes, to illustiate the 
nnhtaiy hisloiv and glory of the couuliy Mi Machsc 
has as yet lucived no poitioa ol the money voted 
foi the Hoy al G alien j 


MINOR TOPICS OP THE MONTH 


The Inter nation \l Exhibition, 18G2-— The 
woik prospers, not only m London, but iu the pio- i 
vinocs , aud \u seveud capitals of the continent the 
utmost activity pievaiL to second the cfluits of the 
Commission The event of the month, howevei, has 
been a meeting at the Society of Alta, at which 
II Rfl the Prmce Consort pie»ided Mi Hawes 
lead a piper on ilia subject, containing much that 
was use! nl, though nothing that was new, Laid 
Gittttville adduced the meeting u with much 
ability, 91 and Mi Dillon made “a vety effective 
speech ” The Prmce spoke ns he alw avs doe*., In r Jl y, 
emphatically, ami to the purpose The following 
sentences aio of i*i cat importance, ua beaimg on 
the future of the scheme — "CeiitlouiPn, whatever 
I June done to stmt voti in the light mad 1 have 
! done with gieafc willingness and plea aim I astute 

i you it is a tiue pnvatian to me to be pi evented, by 

the avocations and duties of my position, li om giving 
the 8anie amount of tune and laboiu to the foilh- 
comiug exhibition that I was pnvileged to give to 
the one that pieccded it, GcnlJcmen, you lull suc- 
ceed You aic in earnest, and being iu earnest you 
will succeed I can eongidtuialc vou on the steps 
you have taken , you have an able body of mana- 
ge! a, with all of whom I am well acquainted, aud 
i iiom my acquaintance I can say that they are 
thoroughly conveisoTit with all the wot It you have 
imposed on them You have also an able hi eluted 
— a young office! of eugmeers — who, as alluded to 
by Lard Giamille, has to day shown by the woilc 
which lias been opened iu the Iloilieultuial Uaiclens 
that he is capable of vast designs, novel eontu- 
vance3, and is possessed of gieut taste Gentlemen, 
I know that foreign nations look with favam upon 
this exhibition, and are prepared to come to measure 
their sticngfch with yours, 1 need not repeat tho 
warning and encouragement that Lord Gi anvil le 
h$s tin own out to the trades of tlus country, that 
they should endeavour to maintain the position they 
so gloriously look on tho last occasion 99 
This Ain? Copyright Bill— No fuifcher move 
has been made m tins matter, so far as the Howe 
of Commons r& concerned, It k more than probable 
that tho A Homey ^General has seen that w hat he 
was led to believe would benefit Art is in i entity 
rumens to ii, and that, at all ovents, a postpone- 
ment till next session is advisable Meanwhile tho 
sscictary of the committee is not idles j he has 
addressed a circular to various peisons, entreating 
them to " interest as many membeis of Pmlmment 
as they can to nalc the lesson of the delay, 95 and 
suggests a "deputation to Lord Falmetsfou/'— - after 
a hit has bom )eud a fast hme! The gist ol the 
circular is, howevei, contained m the following 
passage We must, above all, get aid from the 
Commissioners of the 18t)£ Exhibition, and make 
out a case through them that the passing ol the bill 
ia material to the inlet eets of that exhibition 99 
This Rorbiulv ax this Loxal Academi —On 
the conclusion of the hanging of the pictmoa at the 
Academy, this year, whuu application began to be 
made far the rejected woiks, it was discovered that 
wen cameos, with their mountings, which had been 
valued at £84, and seven pictures, 3iad been stolen, 


Piopertv ot this kind abstracted undei such c’icum- 
stances is not likely to remain long undiscovered, 
and it is inattei of suipust that the picluics have 
not yet been found The cameos have been liaetd 
to the possession ot Leopold Baldocu, an Italian 
lnodellei in the employment ot anothei Italian, well 
known to oculptoi s, named Biuceiam On notice 
of the lubbciy being given to the pawnbrokers m 
the usual pi mted ioim 3 the assistant ot a pawnbioku 
m the Miuouca, named Annis, came foiwaid and 
pioduccd one of the cameos, which led to the 
lecovuy of the othcis, winch had all been pledged 
at diileicnt pines The man is committed foi tual, 
and the Loyal Academy, although " in espoiisible/* 
pioscdite The cameos weie the piopeity ol M» 
Euwke, a medallnl and sculptm 

Tiie Societv rou hie EAcouiuoiiurM or the 
Fine Aurs — Oil the evening of the 2did ot Mj\, 
by the kind pei mission ot the Loid Majoi, the 
Mansion House was thrown open to the membeis of 
tins society and then fnmids— upwaids ot twelve 
hundred in number, on which occasion theie was 
exhibited a collection of woiks ot Ait, containing 
manv memoiable pioductions that have passed the 
oideal of public opinion The Loid Alavoi, who h 
one of the Vice Presidents, opened the proceeding i 
by slating that, when application was made to him, 
for pel mission to hold a (onvei wzione nr the Man- 
sion House, lie hesitated, and thought it his duly to 
weigh the mattei well befoie acceding to the request, 
and, having considered the objects of the aoceiv, 
he concluded that he could, with g'eat piopnttv, 
comply with the lequiaiLion But, independent] v ol 
all considerations, had lie been deposed to letum 
au unfavouiable answei to the deputation, Mich a 
noble collection of woiks as lie saw betoie him must 
have influenced linn most fnvouiably to the wish of 
the society The speech ot the Loid Mayor was 
most lav om ably leoeived, after which Mi Oltkv, 
the indefatigable secietniy, lead a pipei, m which 
was given a hisLoiy of the society, it> objects, and 
the piocecdings wheicby it pioposes to cany them 
out 

Stvtues oi Bruntt, and t)irriiE\so v — It has 
been dciemmicd by the committee tm canning out 
tli esc* incmonah of the distinguished cngmeeis, 
winch me to be executed m biouze by Baion Maio- 
chetti, that they shall be elected in the gai dens of 
St Maigmet’s, AVestmuiatu, near the statue ot 
j Cam ! mg 

The CoNvrusrztONE or ni> Socn i\ or Arts 
at South Kensington, on the 1st ot June, was 
attended by newly five thousand ladies and gentle- 
men Of couise, in such a crowd, little was to be 
seen and less to be done , but it was a pleasant and 
pi oh table gathering, which gave rational enjojment 
| to many 

South London Musyuvr — AYe undmtnnd that 
a couveisazione will be held eaily nr the month of 
July, at the South Kensington Museum, on behalf 
of the funds of the society for the formation of the 
South London Museum, the first of the proposed 
subuibmi museums mooted by the late committee 
of the House of Commons on " public institutions 99 
The society has been in opeiatum for nearly a year, 
aud has for its object to establish a museum in the 
midst of the thickly inhabited diatnet ot the me- 
tropolis south of the Thames, mianged upon the 
popnlai maunei of that at South Kensington, with 
objects illustrative of all tire great blanches of the 
Bme Aits, archreology, industiul Art, and applied 
science. Popular lccfciucs, delivered iu the evening, 
when the building is pioposed to be well lighted, 
are to bold a pi eminent place m the contemplated 
mrangements, and every feature is proposed to be 
studied to rou del the institution a gicai instructor 
of Art to the metiopoli3 and to the immediate neigh- 
hom hood, which contains an enormous number of 
intelligent artizans who have at present no institution 
in the locality open to impart popular instruction 

The Female School ox Art Bazaar— The 
Bazaar at the Museum, South Kensiuglou, m md of 
the Building Eiuid of the Female School of A) t, 
was sufficiently successful to lender certain the 
object in view of sustaining tho school, as one of 
the Art institutions of tho mstiopohs. Dining the 
pH seut year, bazaau have been' veiy numerous, 
this, the latest, had therefore a struggle for success 
It was, however, liberally supplied with gifts , 
scvml generous mattufachneis sending contribu- 
tions, and, k usual, there was an ample' supply of 


"ladies 9 vvoiL 99 AYe tiust that Mias Gann will he 
satisfied with the result, foi to ha indefatigable 
zeal and mdustiy we shall be entutlv indebted for 
aveitmg the extinction of a moct useful institution — 
one that essentially promotes Ail, arid pi ovules 
lemunciahve employment loi mail) young women 
ot good positions in society \Yc have so often and 
earnestly advocated the school, that uui uadus will 
now lecpiuc no moio than this buef repoit of its 
piogiesa 

EcclilSI micvL Bronze Mnr vls — Mcssis El- 
langton and Co , whose elicits to give to eveiv class 
of then mauutdf tines an elevated Ait-cluuactci, 
entitle them to unqunhhed pi disc, have lecently 
pioduced a senes of bion/e medals lllustiaiing live 
of om puna pal cathedrals, nsmidy, Wi“dmuistm 
Abbey, St PauPb, Yoik, Wmcbestei, and Lmcolu 
They*aie ol laige si/a, about two inches m dm- 
rnetei , the icvcRe side piesents au extcnui view f , 
the obvei&e tiie mleiioi ol the nave, except m the 
AYestmmsta Abbey medal, wheio the chon is seen 
The dies weie tngiaved by AYunei ol Biussds, and, 
to judge fiom the slnupntss, clearness, and icliet ot 
the cistmgs, are veiy beautifully executed An m- 
sniption upon each notifies the ilaio of the election 
of the cathedial, and the vanou3 impoitaut alteia- 
tinns it has undei gone since its foundation En- 
closed m a case lined with eimison velvet, no 
piefctiei gift could be dieted to any one who takes 
an interest in numismatic woiks beanng the devices 
of oui noble ecclesiastical edifices 

Gi xis and Illuminaiions have been bi ought 
fiom all souiccs for the exhibitions ot the cloning 
session ot the Society ot Antiquaries and the 
Ai eh urological Institute The illuminated inanu- 
scnpts al the looms ot tho Antiqiuuies weie among 
the most valuable known, and included the .Tulm 
Ciovio bdouging to the Queen, aud the slid fmci 
specimen, the "Lid Judgment, 9 mentioned m such 
glowing teun3 by Yasan, and winch ia cutamly 
unequalled in si/e and beauty , it is the piopeity d 
the Bex C Townelcv, and was ougmally executed 
fen the Cauliiml Tat uese The Dean and Chapter 
of AVestminstei scut the Litlingtoii seivice books, 
the Terusou Libiaiy conti ibnted the famous Saxon 
ih udentuis, aud a host of piivate collcclois then 
most valued woiks In a similarly libeial spnifc 
gems ot all kuub wwe sent to the Institute, 
chid among them the far-famed Dcvonslme collec- 
tion, including the magmhceul pmme enciusttd 
with antique gems, made lor the Countess Gran- 
ville, to weai at the emanation of the Enipaoi 
Nicholas at the tunc when her husband the earl 
was ambassadoi to llussia This collection, ongm- 
ally foimed by the fmuoU*> Thomas Howard, Bail of 
AiundU, iu 1010, is, with the Bessborough Collec- 
tion, the most lemaikable known; both aie tho 
piopeity of the Duke ot Devonshire, and both w*tc 
sent for exhibition, The busts ot ilaulius Surntillu 
and Dulms Julianns are among the hugest antique 
camci in existence, so is the biibt of tho Etnpuss 
Doimtidon a peacock— an apotheosis of imity and 
beauty The Duke ot Hamilton sent the lemaikable 
jewel enclosing a poituufc of James I , and Mis 
Barker the jewel piescnled by Queen Elizabeth to 
Baiker, Archbishop of Canteibuiy These few 
notes may seivc to show the variety and richness of 
both collections, which deceive a ddailcd catalogue* 

Messrs Beniiam, ol AVigmoie Stieet, have just 
completed a highly impoitaut addition to their 
establishment, foi the leceplion of then productions 
in architectural and ecclesiastical metal vvoik A 
spacious newgalleiy lurs been constructed and fitted 
up fiom the designs, and under ,the duection, of Mr 4 
11 Norman vShaw, it is altogether satisfactoiy both 
m its ailistic ticatmenl aud m its happy adaptation 
to its destined uses, The collections of Al Lmanu- 
fackues that the Messrs Denham have placed m 
then new galleiy me of tire highest ordeh of excel- 
lence, and many of them are puitioilaily lemaikable 
for ougmahty and ability of design, as well as for 
excel] dice of execution. We believe that m these 
designs the hand of the architect of tho gallery may 
be detected IF so, we congratulate tho Megsis, 
Benliam on the sound judgment which has led them 
to secure the co-operation of an artist of a o ottta 
nary ability Mr Norman ,Shaw, who is practising 
with Mr. Street, is a young Gothic architect, who 
piomises fo attain tb the highest honours of his 
plofession , and it js gratifying to find him thus 
connoted with practical men, who aiep^ta 61 *® of 
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eiJutecluial auessoues Sudi an alliuuLC 13 lion I 
ouiable alike to both pailit* 1 , and pi onuses wdl foi 
the fnlnio of the Ait m umlactiucs of out coimtiv 
Mrssji*. T1 \ jit, ot AVvth Sheet, the well known 
t u Ust maim fact uiu =5 in the lund and also in the 
pimuus mctaU, have just fitted up in the Cijstul 
Palace a hilly splendid dqiosiloty of then vaiious 
\\ oiks, chief! v ot nil ait lutecium) ihdiaclci, and foi 
the most jidit executed in mthci buiss 01 non 
This collection ot choice examples of wot kg of 
umveudl utility and mlcicst, is a new fed (uie in 
the S\denham establishment ulnth wc lnneohsuved 
with flic utmost sat is (at t ion Om only icgut is 

that the authentic* should not h.ue found a moie 
advantageous positiou foi the Meson Unit’s woiks 
They now stand \eiy nca. beade’h I me Ait Couil, 
but theyaio too much obsemed bvothei lcoswoilhy 
occupants of the adjoining spue AVc congiatnlate 
All Bousfield, the able supenu tending ofheci of 
Uie Ciystal Palace Company, on thi3 most un- 
poitant addition to the collections undci his cnie, 
and we trust that the cutcipnsmg cxlnbitois will 
be amply ic inundated foi both the thought and 
the money tliat ha\e been so ficcly cxpindcd m 
pioduoing this lllustudue exhibition or then woika 
The Marquis o* Down shirt has given com- 
ims&unu to the young lush sudptoi, O’Dolicitv, 
now settled in London, to execute hn Imn in maiblc 
a statue of c Alethe/ almad^ modelled m the aithsl’s 
studio, and a full-length of himself Mi O’Dohtily’ib 
statue of ‘Jfliin,* fiom whidi we aie piepauug an 
enslaving, w r as also a commission fiom the nnuqius 
Uiiiusit Kculpiukr — Them is a piospect that 
Butisli sculptme will, at Luglh, obtain the cm 
oidnatiou and the position to w Inch it is undoubU dly 
entitled Ills Royal Highness the Pnnee Con&oil 
iccently leceived a uumbu ot the leading mem- 
bus of the profession, with a view to ascertain 
the icqunemcnis of the ait m England the imme- 
diate pui pose being, we believe, the placing a series ot 
statues in the gi omuls of the HoitHultiual Gaidens 
but having Iol its object n means of piopcrlv exhi- 
biting the woiks that aie anuually pioduced in 
Gieat Bi itaui, but wlucb ai e laiely seen O' cep( by those 
by whom they aie coin missioned AVe ai e not as j ct 

m a position to make a moie mi mtc repoit, but it 
will be om dutj to watch futuie pioreedmgs — with 
anxiety, but also with confidence ni the issue 
IIosmAL por CoNSuxiPTroN, BnoMi»ro\ — This 
valuable, useful, and weU-mauaged institution has 
occasionally, as most ol otu leadua know, been 
hi ought betoie then notice in oui columns Av"e 
me again desit om of appealing to them on its 
behalf, and to ask then aid towaids ils support 
Since the opening of the new building m 1810, the 
munbci of m-pLihenfs who have leetucd treatment 
is 8,402, aud the numbei of out patients 55,821, 
each of these patients having been undei medical 
caic for a penod xaiying from a few weeks to 
seveial months, and, iu many instances, with most 
successful lcsult The annual expenditme at the 
ptesenfc time is, even with the most careful manage- 
ment, upwards of -08,000, of which only about one 
half is deuved fiom i pliable resources, that is, from 
annual subscriptions , the balance must be gathcied 
in ftom extraneous channels, so to speak, which 
channels have laiely fallen shoit of the usual supply, 
while the expenses, owing to the mci eased puce of 
provisions, &c, have been considerably augmented 
Additional animal subscriptions, as well as voliuitaiy 
contributions, are therefore greatly needed to meet 
the necessities ol‘ the Hospital, and to maintain Us 
efficient w orlnng. It has a strong and urgent claim oil 
the public, which, we ti ust, will not be made m vain. 

Art in Adstraliv.— ’ A n adveitisement iu the 
Sydney Mommy Jleudd^ recently forwarded to us 
by a correspondent, announces the sale by public 
auction, “without reserve, of one of the most elegant 
and chaste assortments of Water-Colour drawings ! ! 1 
(tfw) ornaments, and statuettes, &c &e , evei seen 
m Sydney” - To direct special attention to the sale, 
it is stated that-—'” Th6 auctioneer feels much plea- 
sure in having the opportunity of introducing pic- 
tares of a xmiy inie class m Sidney, and when it is 
so well kuown that wateivcolomed drawings and 
paintings by Modern Artiste ipide buskin’s leport) 
are purchased fresh from the easql ai prices ranging 
fiom £ 100 to £1,700 each, it m to be hoped that 
the Australian connoisseurs will not allow th$ sale 
to escape their notice,” Qur correspondent write* 
word, that not a single dialing dr pablmg was iu 


the collection, which cousi-ited of dvumio iilho 
giaplnc pnuts and Bnxtci’s oil punts We do not, 
loi an instant, suppose the knowledge of Alt to he 
so limited in the couutiy, as to think the “Aiutia- 
liati connoisbiuis ” aie to be thus imposed upou , 
still we lecommcud them to be on then gunid when 
they entei an auction loom, wlieie “clegnut and 
chaste assoitments,” 1 c , ate to be sold, uen with 
the authoiity of ‘ Mi ltu&km’s lcpoit, * it such a 
document could he fouud 

A Staiul of Su James Outiam, k 0 B , i« } it is 
said, to he elected in Tiafalgni Squaie, non that ot 
Havelock, wc only hope it will he hettei wenthy 
its destination The sub scnpl ions foi the woik, as 
well as foi a mcmonal, of a similai oi imothei kind, 
of the gallant oihea ioi election iu India, have now 
l cached £ 5,000 

Mfdiixil Emuuoidt r\ vxd Boomh\ t dim« — 
At then looms, in bnflolk Stieet, the Auh.Lologuul 
Institute ot Gieal Butain have ioimed a unions and 
intei eating exhibition, composed, clu dly, of laic 
objects ol medi oval embioideiy aud necdlcwoik, and 
ol specimens ot compuatively eaily bookbinding 
Eveiy such collection, m addition to its mhcieut 
value as an illiibtiatoi ot the histoiy of thi past, 
possesses a piescnt mteiest m the beneficial in- 
fluence whuli it ought to exeieise upou the pio- 
duetions of oui own day Happily, atclnuology lias 
learned to admit its own utility in the cipacity of a 
teachei of living stnduits and woikcis, and, ac- 
i coidmgly, m the median el collections to which we 
| now lefei, the lustitute must be consuleud to have 
| piovidcd niuih ot useful and valuable mtonnation 
i foi oui own book bin deis, and all who aie intei Lated 
| m tcxilc fabucs of the highest oidei Tkeie is an 
Ait-chuiactu m eaily w r oiks which it is always 
dusuablc to study , and such is signally the case in 
the instance of the picscnt collections Amongst 
the most lrnpoitaut specimens aie a liumeious 
senes of the sacci dotal vestments of the chuiek of 
Home, including the Huny Y 1 I cope, (tom Stony- 
hiusi, the .Sion cope of the 13 th ccnluiy, othei 
copes, and some icmaikable chasubles, w ith the celc- 
biated embioideied nntie and amice of Thomas a , 
Beiket, made in 1104 , which xvcie long piesuved 
iu the cathedialol Sens, and are now exhibited by Cai- 
1 dinalAYi 8 eman (ThcnnliP is figmtd in Labaitds 
Handbook,” p S ( ) ) In addition to the intei estmg 
chaincler of then binding, many oi the books ex- 
hibited aie, m themselves, well woithj of examination 
di> examples ot the typogiaphic ait at an cai ly 
1 peuod o( its hisloiy 

The Kaitallle Pic hire ix the Louxuir, 
absurdly called La Belle Jmdiiuhe } has a uval m 
the possession of Mi. Kellogg, an Ameuean ardsf, 
in Cunningham Place, St John’s Wood, It is 
painted on a panel composed of fom upright pieces 
of Italian poplai, which it has been asreitained 
was stiengthened by a paiquetage by M Ilaqum, 
i enloileu) to the royal museums in the time of 
Louis XV Qiu knowledge of f La Belle Jardi- 
111 ^ 10 ’ extends over a penod of thnty yems, but 
even tins old acquaintance with the picluie has nevei 
inspned. any veuciation for it The histoiy of the 
picture is not moie known than that m the posses- 
sion of Mi Kellogg, which is clearly a very ancient 
p lo tui e, with much better claims to bp considered a 
Kuffiielle Hum scoies of pictures attiihuted to liim 
In vary much, except composition, it dilfeis from 
the Louvie, and coincides in material points with 
the sketch at Holkham, an authentic drawing by 
Jtaffaelle, and th e premia) e idee of the f{ Jaidmicie, 
The histoiy of Mi, Kellogg’s picture is simply this 
— that fifty yeais ago it foi med a pnncipal utti action 
in the collection of Count Benzel Shernau, at Mana- 
halden, near Zurich AVhcn M .Shernau’s collection 
was sold, the picture realized 47 > 48 Q francs, and 
carne into the possession of a collector, fiom whose 
boas il was pm chased by Mr Kellogg It has 
been slightly retouched lieu and fcheie in reparation 
of injuries, but it is a brilliant picture, with quite as 
good a claim to he considered oi lginal ns any other 
that cannot be tiaced your by year to the easel of 
the paint ei. 

The Photographic Socittv lias a grievance — 
its president, the Lord Chief Baron, writes strongly OR 
the subject to the Secretary of her Majeaty’a Commis- 
sioners for the International Exhibition, 1802, The 
Commissioners have placed photography amongst 
oarpemtcLs’ tools and agrmulluuii implements* and 
naturally enough the ^photographers are offimled, 1 


The following quotation fiom bn B Pollock’s lettei 
places this gueumce m its pi oj>ei lmhfc — -“The 
Pliotogiaplne Society has been founded chiefly with 
a view to piomote jihotogiaphy m connection with 
icunce and the Fuu»Jil\ t and the muiibeifainleicst 
themschcs about photogiaphic apparatus m the 
same mauuci only as a 11 iph ml oi allexnolds might 
bdeit and uoC the most comemcnt easel, the best 
bntbhes, ol the most appiopimte and end in mg 
ctilomsr — the lnstnirauit is compmatncly nothim? 
lTiologi iphy consists iu the mlistic lut ol any appa- 
latus upon a subjtct piopeily slIli Td, and ocea- 
Bionall) auanged and pujmiud They me quite 
willing to contiiliute as nmcli as lies in llien powei 
to illustidte what photoguiphy lias done, and is daily 
doing — In pioduemgthe most acemate copies of the 
finest woiks oi Ait, ailment oi modem, m multi- 
phmg u pu mentations ot the fauost oi the wildest 
b( ernes of iidtuic, andwhulcvei Ait lia3done to adorn 
oi mipiuve nntnie m the building cities and con- 
Btiuctnig maguihceut xxoiks aud buildings of all 
s>oits, horn the eatliedial oi palace to the humblest 
eottugc — fiom the budge that spins a mighty liver 
to the plank that ciossea a biouk , oi lngivinn endiu- 
ing piiluies of pin ale and domestic lilc They do 
not com plain that the appaiatus they use is put 
among all the othei appuiatus,but thty do complain 
that lesults such as have been exhibited for many 
yeaib bjthe society, and luve bun lionomed by the 
piesence and cncouiiigemeut ol hui Majesty and his 
ltoxal Ilighuess the Pnnce Consoit, are deemed 
xxoithy of no bettei place tb.ui among tools and 
mechanical devices of whatever muit, and they 
would appeal to the io\al and illnstuous pations ot 
then body to be lescued fiom the comparative de- 
guidaliou of being mixed up with the last impiove- 
tncut in ploughs oi cait wheels, oi ships’ laekle ” — 
AVe lenin that the Aicbitecls aie also augiy with the 
Commusioncis — that Aluiufnctiueis complmn of 
being left without anj idea of a plan — and that the 
Metdlluigisls lmve mcmonalised, desiroiu to know 
if anv design exists oi if all llnuga uie to be left to 
the chnptu of acLidenta 

hlu IIoTjXian IIum’s Picturl of * Otu Saiioui 
m the Temple’ is still on view at the G Liman 
Gallci y, with his picture of ‘Claudio and Isabella,* 
and five watn-coloiu di wings, the subjects of which 
aie — ‘The Plain of Iteplieuu fiom Zwu,’ ‘ Na/u- 
leth,’ ‘The Head Sea fiom Siloarn/ e Cauo — 
Sunset on the Gelid Mokattum/ and ‘Jerusalem 
dating Ramazan/ all of which it is presumed have 
been accurately studied from the leahties* 

Jarrftt’s AI hiking Pnrbb — This most inge- 
nious and eJftctue invention has been introduced tor 
the pui pose of liuikmg lmen, Kc, by means of a 
piess, somewhat similai m its gen rial nrtiou to the 
press used for stamping envelopes, &o Nothing can 
be more complete and effectual than the new piess, 
which woiks with the oidnmty mui king-inks in the 
most satisfaetoiy manner A single pie^s will admit 
the use of an> nuiu her of dies, &o Unit the linen of 
the various members of a family may all lie flunked 
with their appropriate names, ciphei % oi heraldic 
insignia. The myentoi and patentee is Mr. Jauetfc, 
of the Poultry and of Regent’s Quadrant ; and the 
presses aie also to be obtained atlus depot m S carle’s 

Stationeiy Court/' at the Civstal Palace AAhi may 
add, that Hie cost of this eminently useful invention 
it> comparatively tutting, and that it la not by any 
means likely to get out of older 

Musical Non s — M. h\ lAssel has made some 
cuiious diseoveues on the sensitmme&s of the human 
cai to mu&iced notes. The lesnlt of his expeamouLs 
is that the same note is heard differently by tho 
right and by the left) ear of oveiy individual, 
hi Pessel w r ns engaged m examining the new Pari* 
siau tuning- folk, and he says,-*-”! observed tlmt a 
foi 3v wlucli 1 had tuned by holding it to mv riyfd 
ear, while the siaudmd was held to my when 
compared with the fmk used for thd exact pitch, 
made one vibration too many in the course of several 
seconds j which a folk tuned by being held to my 
h tft ear, while the stamUid wrns held to my i lyht, 
vi biated less than the other. Tim folk, iu accurate 
pilch, gave the low er note, coiifequcntly L heal all 
notes somewhat higher with my right car than with 
my left” This "experiment has- been tried by 
M. Pessel on a groat number of JiH .musical fuends, 
aud the result is, m nff cases, a tlifferonee hetweea 
the turn earn ia flimr npprrcnalion of nonnch 
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Tnr CoMprrir Anottii, oi, The Contemplifive j 
Miin'b lien e<it ion Being a Discoid so of ltiv en, 
I ? iiH*ponds, Fihh, and 1 lulling, mitten b>’ J /\ak j 
VAUns, and ImliuUions how to angle feu j 
a Tiout 01 Grayling in a Cleai Stieam, b\ | 
CriAUirs Couon With onginal MeniousaTul I 
Notes, by Su Harms Nkjoi a*', K CMU , 
Second Ldmon lVohbfied b$ Nauali and 
]JoM), London 

Of all the editions of Walton’s and Cotton’s well- 
known fieatiscs oil angling, this is bj fat the most 
full and compuhenstve it is not one the anglci 
can put into the pockt t of his coat to wile away the 
hot midday horns, when the tiout mo oil then 
feed, and he basking neai the suiface of the vatei I 
in the bught sunshine, but consists of two laige | 
octavo volumes— ongmaUy contained in one— i 
punted in bold tvpo, winch an oclogenauan might 
almost read without the aul of glasses, iL is, m | 
fact, the second edition of the libiaiy copy undei- 
taken, a quaitei of a cent my ago, by the late Sn 
Hams Nicolas, foi Jit Ihikeung, the publisher, 
m Piccadilly 7 , who emploved Stothard to make 
drawings of the sceneiy described, and In skip p of 
the faflies, Picketing himself selecting the notes 
which lelato to the art ** It 1 ms been,” siys Su 
Jlarus, in the pioface, “ to Ins fuend, Mi Picket- 
ing, a Inborn of love Neither tune nor expense 
was qrued tepiodtice an edition of the ‘Complete 
Anglet * woithy of the state of the Arts at the 
present day, and of the importance winch was, m 
his opinion, due to the subject, and duimg the 
seven > ears in which the work has been in piogieas, 
las ttiuom nevu foi a moment abated ” 

This edition of one of the most “beautiful pns- 
torala” e\Pi wntten has been too highly piraed bv 
bibhopohsts, and lovers of the angle, who could 
afield to indulge m the luvuiy of possessing such 
a copy of then iavouute autboi, to lender any 
encomium of aura neco&saiy , but it has long been 
out. of punt, and we ate glad that the appearance 
of a second edition, attci the lapse of bo many 
yeais, a fluids us the oppoitunity of commending it 
to notice It mav be as well to ob^eno that the 
text of the “Complete Anglei” is tlut of Walton’s 
own fifth edition, published in 1G70, winch was the 
lust set feed by tho author, the lanafciozis between 
it and the foui pieuous edition's being carefully 
indicated at the loot of eiu.li page These varia- 
tions me olten cuuous, as Walton veiy consider- 
ably enlmged the second and the fifth editions of 
his woik 

S to th aid's illustrations look quunt fo eyes accus- 
tomed to moie lecent works of this kind, but the 
peeuhanfcy is rather a recommendation than othei - 
viso, as it seems to be moie in haimony with the 
pcuod in which the buck w as wufcten. 


Ice Bound By Waitui Thorn bury, Author of 
“Bntiah Aitists from Hogarth to Turnei,” 
“Every Man Hia (Lvn Trumpotei,” &e. See 
Published by JIuusi & Blacklii, London* 

BecoBeoting bow constantly Mr. Tbombmj appears 
m print befoio the public, he must be allowed to 
be a very pi oh ho autboi, with a vast amount of 
literal y tnateuaL at command to expect him to be 
at the same time a profound wntei , would be to 
ftigne against reason , weight ib an impediment 
to velocity, and deep sti earns flow more slowly than 
shallow There must be a class of writers to suit 
readers who require amusement, ns well as a class 
for those thus ting after knowledge and instruction. 
Hi, Thornhill y’s works will find ieady acceptance 
with the former. 

But it must not, therefoie, be inferred that his 
writings me only the spontaneous growth of a, fertile 
imagination, and that they cost neither labour nor 
thought, the simple historical incidents on which 
his stern* are generally based, with all the cpi- 
rfclatxve descriptions woven into them, show that 
no small amount of research, and no insignificant 
degree of information have beim expended m the 
collecting and woikmg up of his materials, His 
strength has in description rather than in character, 
dealing more with scenes and situations than with 
motives, and feelings, and ingeniously-constructed 
plots; lie sustains the interest of a sententious 
dialogue, without a too close analv sis of the prompt- 
ings which call foith the words * “Ice Bound’' is 
a work pi wisely of this nature Us title afibtdg no 
clue to the contents, hut appeals to have been 
adopted as a kind of literary peg whereon to hang a 
seues of tales. The officers of a ship ftostm up m 
-the Arctic regions, after adopting various piqjeots 
for wiling 7 away the long dreary winter, and pur- 
suing Iham mi everybody was wemiod ad nauseam ^ 
agree a t last to attempt something not jeltried, 


An officci suggests “that any one of us, from the 
in lien ten mt to the suigeon’s assistant, who had 
any taste iui willing, should at once set to and 
wute bv turns a short novel oi stoij, to lo read 
aloud tlnee tunes a week, so many chaptera an 
evening, nftet tlie tantalising svstem adopted ba 
the delightful lady m the ‘Arabian Nights’ A 
Chalk* the Second ston, an Jig j p turn lomance, 
some "Welsh talra, and a novel ot the time of the 
Homan Empeioi Tibenus, weio mstantlv pu.rmsed ” 
f J hose, then, aie the mgiedienfs of Air Tbomburv’s 
thice volumes, and he has worked up his materials, 
with lus usual dextious and ieady pen, into most 
amusing and staking stones, sketch), but }et lively 
and vigotous , the variety of subjects, time, place, 
and chanctcis, i<?, peihaps, moio attractive than 
one continuous tale would have pioved 
AYo must, linwevei, take exception to the fust 
chapter of “The J Lad man’s Novel,” a tale of the 
tune of Tibenus, the idea of winch is paitlyboi- 
rowed fioni the late Hi Cioly s “ S ilathiel but 
JIi Tlioinbui} spcal s with he les^ reveiencc than 
did that eloquent divine and wntei ot the gieat 
mjstenous events which took place at Jeiusalom 
duung the leign of the Bom an empeioi The men 
whom Chi is t 1 aired horn the dead, oi rastoied to 
tight, aie not the ehaiactera to be introduced into 
a novel m a light and somewhat flippant way, m 
company with African sneke-chmmera and the woi- 
Bhippeis of Venus and Bacchus Least of all, should 
the agonizing journey Lorn the Hall ot Judgment 
to the summit of Calvaxy be associated with the 
jests of the Hebrew seomei and the young lioman. 
voluptuary. All this is evidence of bad taste, to 
sa) nothing moie, and we regret to ceo it m a book 
which o 111 oi wise ha8 oui commendation 


AAVrpic at Tiro Land’s End By J T Biiotit 
Published by Loncvan, Gheey, Lonoman & 
Co , London 

Cornwall — or, at loa^t, its westernmost point — ap- 
peals to ofltn but little atti action to the toumfc 
A^k the futhei of a family, or even a bacheloi friend, 
where the foimei is going to take “the gitls,” oi 
the lattei lnmself, this suiumci, and the chances aie 
a thousand to one against the ieplj being “Coin- 
wall ” Distance cumot, m the pieswnt day, be 
alvvavs an obstacle, toi it is aa accessible as many 
othei places which find abundance of visitors, it is 
ignorance of the beauties of the county, and of its 
mtei esting local and hi stomal associations, that 
deteis tiavelleia trom going theio But it such me 
1 looking out for new giound, now that summex has 
at length bioken m upon us warmly and oheenly, 
let them consult Mr Blight’s little \olume, caie- 
fully compiled anil neatly illustrated, mid then eon- 
sidei vvhethti it would not be vvoith while to pene- 
trate beyond the verdant slopes and wooded hula of 
Devonshire into the lockyjefc piLtuiesque and not 
unfei tile legion of the extiemo west of England, 
v\ hither tho Phoonienms came for its metallic uches, 
and ovei which tho ltoman legions marched JYe 
can scarcely doubt of a veidict m its favoiu. 

The coast soeneiy of this distnct is very magni- 
ficent, scarcely surpassed by any m the Bntibll 
dominions, a few weeks may be spent heie, not 
I only pleasantly but piofiubl) keie is a mine of 
wealth foi the antiquarian, the botanist, and the geo- 
logist, such as scarcely any othei locality can supply, 
all of which Mr Blight 1 alks about and show* m a 
most agreeable and inviting mannei, without losing 
sight oi the historical events — many of them highly 
interesting — which, as he mhoduces them, seem us 
i chefs to the scientific descriptions "We aie per- 
fectly undy to endorse lus opinion that— “ Those 
who wish to behold nature in her grandest aspect, 
those who love the sea-bicezes, and the flowers 
which giovv b) the ohfi^, the canns and monu- 
mental rocks, all hoary and beiuded with moss, 
those who aie fond of the legends and traditions of 
old, and desne to tread on gtound sacied to the 
peculiar utes and warlike deeds of i emote ages, 
should visit the land of old Cornwall, of which it 
will be found that the district of Boleiium” (that 
is, the Land’s End) “Is not the least mteieeting 
j?oi fciou,” 

The May QBeen By Alfbld Tennyson Illu- 
minated by Mrs. TV. H. HaxvTeey. Chiomo- 
lithographed by TV. E. Txmms Published by 
Day & Son, London 

Tho poot-lauieate’s touching Ijric of “Tho May 
Q,ueen” is an excellent subject for floral illustra- 
tion, and Mrs. Hartley has employed it ra an ex- 
ceedingly graceful and appropriate manner. Each 
verso is sui rounded with a border of wild oi garden 
flower and plants alluded to ip, or suggested by, 
the lmea of the writer, some printed On a gold 
giound* some on white, and othei s on tints, pro- 
ducing an agiooable variety combined with har- 


mony of design Two or thioe of the pages aie 
puiticulaily entitled to notice foi then prett) orna- 
mentation, as, what we shall call the “honev- 
sufkle” pige, the “cowslip and ciowfoof,” the 
“ boll) -ben y,” the “uiowdiop,” the “field grass,” 
the “ migtnonette,” and the “forget-me-not” 
The title page, with its spng8 of pink and white 
hawthorn, is among the best of the senes Heie is 
an elegant volume that desuves a welcome m any 
homo , it goes ioith to the world with oui hearty 
u Boh Voyage.” 

II EH ire DuJvTJ or CAMiminr.r, KG En- 
graved by T 0 Barlow, from the Pictme by 
J Lucas Published by Eorls & Co , London 

A full-length portrait of the popular commandei- 
m-chief, standing, in nndiess ninfoim, and holding 
his plumed h it in hand, undoi the shadow of a noble 
oik-trco Like Hotspui, he lerns on his swoid, 
j but unlike the bold Noi thumbnail, the duke is not 
1 “ breathless and faint, ” though there is a ehsigc of 
cavahj in hib leai , howcvei, the towcis in the 
distance me those of Wmdsoi, and the noise and 
smoke of battle aio piobably nothing moie than 
what pioceed from a raview m the Gieat Pink ad- 
jacent to the royal castle The figure stands well, 
in a manly, )et easy, attitude, the bead, with lls 
high, bald forepart, comes out cleai and distinct 
fioni a background of daik skj, showing to great 
advantage a countenance whose likeness to the 
fathei ol the duke is recognised by all who knew 
both. Those estimable traits of character which 
made tho lattei so great a favouuto aie mhouted 
by the son, and have not been lost sight of bj the 
artist in the pictuie which Ah Bailow has trans- 
ferred into black and white with very considerable 
powei and aitisUo effect 

Plgk on Pi gases By II Cjiolvfondelty Pln** 
hi ix Illustrated by Lircrr, Phiz, Poiu oh, 
amlTnNNirL, with a Frontispiece by G Cruir- 
shamv. Engraved by Daizirn Bhoiuehs, 
JoSFnt Swain, John Swain, and E Evans 
P ublished by J, C IIoupn, London. 

Every attempt that has been made to uval Hood’s 
humoious writings has failed, thej do, and even 
will, stand alone still this is no raason whj othei 
authois should not ude then own hobbies over the 
same course , and Mr Pennell has placed Puck on 
the winged Pegasus, and given the lem to his 
imagination in a series of dioll poems fashioned 
aftei the similitude ot Longfellow, Tcnnjson, Mar- 
tin Tuppci, JLicaula) 7 , Southcq, and othei s. They 
are clevei imitations of the stales of these le- 
speetivo waters, and me not without considerable 
1 humour, but the comedy is generally ratliei of the 
“low” than tho “genteel” kind, and the book, 

; notwithstanding its gay extend, is certainly not 
| one to grace si ladv’s boudoir. “The Night Mail 
' Noith” sho »\ s Mi Pennell to have power of thought 
: and expression, which, if judiciously directed, might 
! be tinned to a good and profitable account. The 
I illustrations are worthy of Bunchy which is the 
j highest compliment we can pay them 

I “Ecce Fidels Tors” — “Eccm Mater” En- 
graved by It Siang, fioni the Pictme by 
G Guffens. Published bj J. Philf, London. 

This is a small engraving fiorn one of the numerous 
i souptural subjects emanating from the modern 
| school of Geiman pamteis, the subject is exquisite 
m the expieseion ot ieelmg, and graceful in the 
! arrangement of the group at the foot of the crass, 
The vugm mother and tho beloved disciple have 
joined hands, toiatifj, as it were, the last injunc- 
tion of Ohiist, and Maiy Magdalen bows herself 
down by their side, hiding hei face to conceal the 
grief occasioned by her n reparable loss The whole 
composition is full of deep, toi roWful sentiment, 
and m very delicafcelj engraved , the sky, however, 
is thin, hard, and unpictuiesque in. its cloucl-foims. 

Where Shall Wf Go > A Guide to the "Water- 
ing Places of England, Scotland, and Ii eland 
Published by A and 0 Black, Edmbmgh. 

The second edition of a cheap and very useful guide- 
book which camo nndei out notice last summer, 
and which wo then jecommendcd to health ana 
pleaem e-seekers preparing for a journey into the 
country We speak of it again to xemaik that this 
new edition seems to have been veiy qaiefully 
ravised, and that the matter is rather more ample 
than in the preceding. Tho only abjection one who 
desires to “go” somewhere would urge ngamat it 
is, the difficulty it presents to making a selection , 
the temptations to travel cast, y/esf, fiorth, or south 
of the metropolis, seem equally gieat. 
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THE HEEMITS AND EECLUSES 
OE THE MIDDLE AGES 

BY THE HEV EDWABD L CUTTS, B A 
Part II. 

o come to a more paititnlai 
descnption of the anchor- 
hold Just as a monastery 
'W iff might be huge or small m 

magnitude, simple 01 goi- 
\M geous m style, with moie 01 

fewei of offices and nppen- 
iTv(^'T dages, accoiding to the num- 

W 3 tc<s$ft bei au ^ wealth of the establishment, 
Y e t theie was always a ccitam suite 
of conyentual buildings, chiuch, chaptei, 
iWg ~ refectory, doimitory, &c , auanged m a 
certain oidei, which foizncd the cloistei , 
& and this cloistei was the nucleus of all the 
lest of the buildings of the establishment, 
so, in. a leclusoriuiii, 01 anchor hold, theic was 
always a “ cell” of a certain construction, to which 
dll things else, pai lours 01 chapels, apartments for 
solvents or guests, yaids and guldens, weie acci- 
dental appendages Badei’s lule foi recluses in 
Havana h descnbes the dimensions and plan of 
the cell minutely , the donuts mchtsi was to be 
12 feet long by as many Load, and was to have 
tin ce windows — one tow aids the ebon (of the chiuch 
to which it was attached), tlnough which he might 
leceive the Holy Saci ament , anotbei on the opposite 
side, tlnough w r hiek he might leceive his victuals, 
and a thud to give light, which last ought always 
to he closed with glass 01 lioin 

The reader will have all eddy gathered Horn the 
preceding extracts that the ledusonum w as some- 
times a house of timbei oi stone withm the chuich- 
yaid, and most usually adjoining the church itself. 
At the ivest end of Lamdoii Chuxch, Essex, there 
is a unique erection of timber, of which we here 
give a^iepresentation It has been model nwed lit 
appearance by the nisei turn of windows and doors , 
and there are no architectural details of a chaiacter 
to reveal with ceitamty its date, but in its mode 
of cousii notion — the massive timbei s being placed 
close together — and m its general appeal ance, there 
is an air of -considerable antiquity It is improbable 
that a house w r ould be ei ected m such a situation 
after the Reformation, and it accoids geneially with 
the descriptions of a recluse house. Probably, 
however, many of the anchoi holds attached to 
churches -were of smaller dimensions, sometimes, 
perhaps, only a single little timber apartment on 
the ground flooi, or sometimes probably raised upon 
an under croft, according to a common custom in 
medueval domestic buildings Veiy probably some 
of those little windows which occur m many of our 
churches, m various situations, at various heights, 
and which, under the name of “low side windows,” 
have formed the sublet of so much discussion among 
eoclesiologisis, may have been the windows of such 
anchoiholds The peculiauty of these windows is 
that they arc sometimes merely a square opening, 
which originally was not glazed, but closed 1 with a 
shutter, sometimes a small glazed window, m a 
position where it was cleqily not intended to light 

* Fosbrohe’S “British Monaclnsmf 1 JV * 


the chuich geneially, sometimes a window has a 
stone tiansom acioss, and the upper pait is glazed, 
while the lowei pait is closed only by a ahultei 
It is cleai that some of these may have seivid to 
enable the anchoi ite, living in a cell out ml? the 
(lunch, to see the altai It seems to have been 
such a window which is alluded to m the lolloping 
! incident fiom Nlalloiy’s “Pnnre Ailhui ” (in, 
Ivm) — “Then Su LauutdoL aimed him and took 
his hoise, and as lie lode th.it way he saw a chapel 
where was a leclusc, which had u window that she 
might sec up to the altai , and all aloud she called 
Sn Lauucelot, because he seemed a knight nnaut 
And (aftei a long comemtion) she com- 


manded Ivauucclot to dmnei ” Otheis of these Ioiv 
aide windows may luvc been foi the me ot woodru 
anchoi hohh built vithn the cliuioh, combining 
two ot the usual lime windows of the cell, vi/ , the 
one to give l'ghl, and the one t!umu»h which to 
lecuvc food and communicate with the outei woild 
Theie is one anchoi hold still lcmaumig m a tolu- 
ably uumutilatrd stnle ut Ucltenden, Esjca It is 
a stone building of the liltecnth cmtmy date, ot 
two stones, adjoining the uoitli side of the chancel 
It is entiled b\ a i ithci elaboiatelj moulded door- 
way Horn the than cel The lowu stoiy i& now 

used as a \cats j , and ’s lighted by a modem window 
biohcu th lough its east w dl , but it b dtBuibul us 
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having been a dalle room, and theie is no tiace 
of any onginal window In the noith wall, and 
towaids the east, is a biacket, such as would hold 
a small statue or a lamp In the west side of this 
room, on the left immediately on entering it fi om 
the chancel, is the dooi of a stone winding stau 
(built up in the nave aislo, but now scieened to- 
waids the aisle by a veiy large monument), which 
gives access to the upper stoiy This is a loom 
which veiy exactly agrees with the descnption of a 
recluse’s cell, and we heie give a lepiesentation of 
it On the south side are two arched niches, in 
which die stone benches, and the back of the 
easternmost of these niches is pieiccd by a small 


1 aicked window, now r blocked up, wli ch looked down 
upon the altm On the noith side is a chimney, 
now filled with a modern hieplace, but the chimney 
is a pait of tie original building, and on the west 
side of the chimney is a small square opening, now 
tilled with modern gls/mer, bnf the hook upon 
which the onginal shutter hung still i emains. This 
window is not splayed in the usual inedimv.il man- 
ner, but is recessed m such away as to allow the 
head of a person to look out, and especially down, 
with facility On the exterior ibis window m about 
10 feet from the giound In this lespeet it le- 
semble 3 the situation of a low side window in Pilot 
Ciawden’s Chapel, Ely Cathedral , 1 wlueh is on the 
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fust floor, having a room, lighted only by narrow 
slits, beneath it, and at the Samle Chapelle, m 
Pans, there is a similar example, at a still greater 
height from the ground, which is the more remark- 
able from the fact of there being a second chapel 
belowu The east side of the Reiteridcn reclusonum 
has now a modern window, piobably occupying the 
place of the, original ivmdow which gave light to 
the cell The sta-tunct at the top of the winding j 
staircase, seems to have been Intended to serve foi 
a little closets it obtained some light through a 
small loon which looked out into the noith aisle of 
the church j the wall on the north side of it is- re- 
cessed so as to foim a shelf, and a square slab of I 


stone, which looks like a portion pf a thirteenth 
century coffin-stono, is laid upon the top of the 
newel, and fitted into the wall, so as to form another 
shelf or little table. 

At East Ilorndon , Church, Essex, there are two 
transept-like pi ejections from the nave In the 
one on the south there is a monumental niche hi 
the south wall, upon the back of which ate the 
indents of the bi asses of a man and wife and several 
children, and there is a tradition, with which these 
indents aye altogether inconsistent, that the heart 
of the unfortunate Queen Anne Ballou is intoned 

* EngiAvoU In the fi Arclusoiogical Journal*** lv., p< 320 
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therein Orel tins ib a chamber, op en to the nave, 
and now used as a galleiy, appioached by a modern 
wooden staii, and theie is a pi ejection outside 
which looks like a chimney cauied out from this 
flooi upwaids The tianseptal projection on the 
noitli bide is veiy smnlai m plan On the giound 
flooi theie is a w ule, shallow, cinque foil headed 
niche (pai tly blocked) m tlic cast wall, and there 
is a wainscot ceiling, very neatly divided into lect- 
angular panels by moulded ribs ol the date of about 
Heniy YUl The existence of the chamber above 
was unknown until the present lectoi discovered a 
doorway m the east wall of the giound flooi, which, 
on being opened, gave access to a stone stall case 
behind the east wall, which led up into a first -floor 
chamber, about 12 feet fiom east to west, and 8 feet 
horn noi th to south the birds had had access to it 
through an. uugWed window m the north wall foi 
an unknown penod, and it was half filled with then 
nests, the flooi planks weie quite decayed Theie 
is no Uace of a chimney heie It is now opened 
out to the nave to foitn a gallery. Though we do | 
not find iu these two first floor chambcis the ] 
arrangements which could satisfy us that they weie 
1 recluse cells, yel it is very probable that they weie 
I habitable chambcis, inhabited, if not by recluses, 
perhaps by chantiy priests, seivmg chantiy chapels 
of the Tynells, 

Mi M H Bloxnian, in an interesting paper in 
the Ti ansaettoas of the Lincoln Diocesan Archi- 
tcctmal Society, mentions several otliei anchor - 
holds — "Adjoining the little mountain chuuh of 
S Patncio, about five miles from CJrickhowel, South 
Wales, is an attaclied building oi cell. It contains 
on the east side a stone altai, above whioh is a 
small window, now blocked up, which looked to- 
wards the altar, but theie w as no other internal 
communication between tins cell and the chuich, 
to the west end of which it is annexed i it ap“ 
pears as if destined tor a leduse who was also 
a pnest ” Mi Bhmm mentions some other ex- 
amples, very much lesembling the one described 
at Itettondcn Tiro noith transept of Clifton 
Campville Chuich, Sfriffoidsluie, a structure of the 
fourteenth ceutuiy, is vaulted and moined with 
stone, it measuies 17 feet fiom north to south, and 
1 2 feet from east to west Ovei this is a loft or 
chamber, appaienllv an anchorhold oi dohius m- 
clusi , access to which is obtained by means of a 
new ell stun case in the south east angle, fiom a door- 
way at the north-easi au^le of the chancel A small 
window on the south side of tins chamber, now 
blocked up, afforded a view into the mlenoi of the 
ehmch The loof of this chamber has been lowered, 
and all the windows blocked up. 

"On ihe noith side of the chancel of Chipping 
Norton Church, Oxfoid&lmc, is a revestry which 
still contains an ancient stone altai, with its appur- 
tenances, viz , a piscina m the wall on the north 
side, and a bracket for an image projecting from 
the east wall, noith of the altar. Over this rovcslry 
is a loft or chamber, to which access is obtained by 
means of a slaucase m the north west angle Aper- 
tures in the Avail enabled the reclnso, probably a 
priest, heie dwelling, to oveilook the chancel and 
noith tusle of the church, 

" Adjoining the north side of the chancel of War- 
mmgton Chuich, Warwickshire, is a levestiy, en- 
teied through an ogee-headed doorway m the north 
wall of the chancel, down a descent of three steps. 
This levestry contains an ancient atone altar, pro- 
jecting from a sqmio-headed window m tho east 
wall, and near the altar, in the Same wall, is a 
piscina. In Die south-west angle of this levestiy is 
a flight of stone steps, leading up to a chamber or 
loft This chamber contains, m the west wall, a 
fireplace, m the noith-wesfc angle a retmng-dosef, 
or jakes, and m the south wall a small pointed win- 
dow, of decoinled character, through which the high 
altai in the chancel might be viewed In ihe north 
wall there appears to have been a pointed window, 
filled with decorated tracciy, and m ihe east w all is 
another decorated window. This is one of the most 
interesting and complete specimens of the donuts 
fochisi J have met with”* 

The chamber which is so frequently found oyer 
'the porch of oin churches, often with a fireplace, 
and sometimes with a closet nothin it, may piobably 
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have sometimes been inhabited by a recluse Cham- 
bcis are also sometimes found in the towcis of 
churches A Mi Bloxam mentions a loom, with a 
fneplace, xn ihe tower of Upton Chuich, Netting- , 
hamshue Again, at Boy ton Church, Wiltshire, 
the tower is on the noith side of the elmich, "and 
adjoining the towei on the west side, and communi- 
cating with il, is a loom which appeals to have 
been once permanently inhabited, and in the noith- 
east angle of this loom is a fireplace ” 

We have already hinted that it is not impiobable 
that timber anchoiholds were sometimes elected 
inside oui cbuiches. Oi pcihaps the recluse lived 
in the chuich itself, or, moie definitely, in a par- 
doned chantiy chapel, without any (hamber being 
purposely built for him The indications which 
lead us to this supposition arc these tlieie is some- 
times nn ordinary domestic fireplace to be found 
inside the chuich Foi instance, in the noith aisle 
of Layei Mainey Chuich, Essex, the western part of 
the aisle is screened off for the chantiy of Loid 
Mainev, whose tomb has the chantiy altai still ic- 
mainmg, set ei osswi&c at the west end of the tomb , 
m the eastern division of the aisle theie is an oidi- 
nary domestic fireplace in the noith wall Theie is 
a similar ineplace, of about the same date, m Sn 
Thomas Bulleu’s chinch of Ilevci, m Kent 

Again, we sometimes find beside one of the low 
sule- windows ah cad y spoken of, an airaugement 
which shows that it was intended foi some one habitu- 
ally to sit thci e Thus, at Somcrton , Oxfoi d&lm e, on 
the noith side of the chancel, is a long and nanoiv 
window, with decorated haceiy m the head, the 
lower pait is divided by a thick tiansom, and does 
not appeal to have been glazed In the mtenoi the 
wall is recessed beside the window, with a soit of 
skouldei, exactly adapted to give loom foi a seat, m 
such a position that its occupant would get the full 
benefit of the light thiough the glazed upper pait 
of the little window, and would he m a convenient 
position foi convening thiough the unglazed lower 
poition of it 

At Elsficld Chuich, Oxfordshire, there is an early 
English lancet window, similarly divided by a fciau- 
som, the lowei pait, now blocked up, having been 
ongmally unglazcd, and the sill of the window m 
the mtenoi has been formed into a stone seat and 
desk We reproduce here a view of the latter fiom 



the "Oxford Architectural Society’s Guide to the 
neighbourhood of Ox foi d ” Perhaps in such in- 
stances as these, the recluse may have been a pnest 
serving a chantry altar, ancl licensed, perhaps, to 
hear confessions, i for which the seat beside the 
little open window would be a convenient arrange 
menfc. Lord Sciope’a will has already told us of a 


* Peter, aliljot of Clugny, tolls us of a monk and pnest 
of that abbey who had uii a cell an oratory in a veiy high 
and i emote Steeple- tower, comeciated to the honour of 
St. Mlohapl file archangel Heie, devoting himself to 
divine meditation night end day, he mounted high above 
mortal things, and seemed with the angels to bo present at 
the nomei vision of his Maker, 
f In the Lichfield Registers we Bud that, on February io ? 
TA09, the bishop granted to Brother, Rfohnrd Goldeslane, 
late canon of Wombruggo, now i eel use at PrioPs Lee, near 
Shi He rude, license to hear confessions ^IQstory of TPAatfey, 
p 5ft, , , 


chaplain dwelling continually {commoiavh conhmto) 
m the church of St Nicholas, Gloucester ancl of the 
anchorite living in the paii3li ehmch of Stamtoid 
Ivinghton gives us some piitienlais of one who lived 
at Leicestei " Thei e was,’’ he says, ft in those days 
at Leicestei, a ceilain pnest, hight William of 
Swyndeiby, whom they commonly called William 
the Ileum!, because, ioi a long time, lie had lived 
the heicmiticai life theie, they lcceivcd him into a 
ceitam chambei within the chinch, because of the 
holiness they believed to be in him, and they pro- 
cured foi him victuals, and a pension, attei the 
maiiuci of olhei pucsts ” f 

Iu the “Test Ebor p 214, we find a testator 
leaving “to the chantiy chapel of Ken by my led 
vestment, also the gieat missal and the gieat 
poitifer, which I bought ot Dominus Thomas Cope, 
pnest and anchonte in that thapd ” Blomfidd 
also (u 75) tells us of a hcimit, who lived m St 
Cuthbeit’s Chuich, Thettoid, and pel funned divine 
service tlieiem 

Who has not, at some time, been deeply nn- 
piessed by the solemn stillness, the holy calm, of an 
empty chinch p Earthly passions, and caies, and 
ambitions, seemed to have died within us , one’s 
soul was filled ruth a spnitual peace, a pleasing 
melancholy One stood and listened to ihe wind 
siuguig against the walls outside, as the waves ol 
the sea may heat against the walls of an eugulphcd 
temple, and one felt as effectually secluded from the 
surge and mar of the woildly life outside the sacied 
walls, as if in such a temple at the bottom of the 
sea One ga/ed upon the monumental effigies, with 
then hands clasped m au endless prayci, and then 
passionless nimble faces turned for ages heaven- 
ward, and lead their moul timing epitaphs, and 
moialized on the loyal pieachci’s text- — “All is 
vanity and vexation of spmt ” And then one felt 
the disposition — and, perhaps, indulged it— to kneel 
betoie the altai, all alone with God, in that still and 
solemn chuich, and poui out one’s high-wioughl 
thoughts before Him I suppose at such times one 
has tasted something of the transcendental clnum 
of the life of a ml use pi rest One could not sus- 
tain the tension long Pei Imps the old lecluse, 
with his expci lence and his aids, could maintain it 
foi n longer penod But to him, too, the natuial 
reaction must have come in time , and then lie hud 
his mechanical occupations to fall back upon — 

1 trimming the lamps before the chimes, copying his 
‘ manuscript, oi illuminating its imtmlletteis, pei- 
haps, foi he ilth’s sake, he took a daily w alk up and 
i down the aisle of the church, whose i oof le echoed 
his measuied footsfall, then he had his oft-i earning 
j “ hours” to sing, and his books to read , and, to 
: prevent the long horns which were still left him ill 
that little par closed chapel from growing too weanly 
j monotonous, there came, now and then, a tap at flic 
shuttn of lus “parlour” window, which heralded 
the visit of some poor soul, seeking counsel or com- 
fort in his difficulties ol this world or the next, oi 
some pilgnm bunging news of distant lands, oi 
some euftut knight seeking news of adventures, oi 
some parishioner, come honestly to have a dish of 
gossip with the holy man, about the good and evil 
doings of his neighbours 

There is a pathetic anecdote in Blomfield’s “Nor- 
folk,” which will show that the spint and the 
tiadition of the old recluse priests survived the 
Reformation The Rev Mr John Gibbs, formerly 
rector of Gessmg, in that county, was ejected from 
his rectory m 1690 as a non-juioi “He was au 
odd but harmless man, both m life and conversation. 
After his ejection he dwelt m the north porch 
chambei, and laid on the stabs that led up to the 
lood loft, between the chuich and chancel, having a 
wmdaw at his bead, so that he could lie in his 
narrow couch, and see the altar, lie lived to be 
veiy old, and wfl9 buued at Breeze ” 

Let us turn again to the female recluse, m her 
anchor -house outside the chuich How was her 
cell furnished ? It had always a little altar at the 
cast end, before which the recluse paid her frequent 
devotions, hearing, besides, the daily mass hr chuich 
thiough her window, and receiving the Holy Sacra- 
ment at staled times. Bishop Poore advises his 
recluses to receive it only fifteen times a year The 
little square unglazed window was closed with a 
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shuttei, and a black cm tain with a white cioss upon 
it also hung bcfoie the opening, thiongh which the 
recluse could conveise without being seen The 
walls appeal to have been sometimes painted — of 
couise with devotional subjects It we add a com- 
fortable caived oak chan, aud a little table, an 
embioidery fiamc, and such like appliances foi 
needlew r orlc, a book of piaveis, and auothei of 
saintly legends, not ioi getting 13 1 shop IVme’s 
“ Ancien Riewle,” a hie on the health m cold wca- 
thei, and the cat, which Bishop Pooie expressly 
allows, punmg beside it, we have oui scene, and wc 
need only paint m oiu luluse, in hei blade habit 
and veil, seated m hex chan, oi piostiate befoic liei 
little altai, or on her knees beside hex chinch win- 
dow, listening to tho chanted mass, ox leeemng hex 
basket of food honi hex sexvant, though the open 
paxloui window, 01 standing befoie its black cuitam, 
conversing with a stiay knight-en ant, 01 putting 
hex white hand thxough it, to give an alms to some 
villdgc clone or wandering beggar, to complete oui 
pic line of the inienoi of a xeclusomim 

A few extinct s fxom Bishop Pooie’s “Ancien 
Rieivle,” alxeady several times alluded to, will give 
life to the picture we have painted Though in- 
tended for the genual use ot lecluses, it seems to 
have been specially addiessed, in the lust instance, 
to thiee sisters, who, in the bloom ot youth, foi book 
the woild, and became the tenants of a leelusorium. 
It would seem that m such cases each lccluse had a 
sepal ate cell, and did not communicate, except on 
iaxe occasions, with liei fellow inmates, and each 
had hei own sepaiate servant to wait upon hei 
Heie aie some paiticulais as to then comnmmca- 
tion with the outei world “ Hold no conveisitiou 
with any man out of a chinch window, but lespect 
it lox the sake of the Holy Saci ament winch ye see 
them through, 1 and at othei times (other whiles) 
take youi women to the window of the house (buses 
thinlc), othei men and women to the pailom- win- 
dow to speak when necessary , noi ought ye (to 
conveise) hut at these two windows ” Here we 
have thiee windows , w r c have no difficulty m undei- 
standmg which was the chinch- window, and the pai- 
lour window — the window pom patftu but what 
was the house- window, thiongh which the recluse 
might speak to hei servant? Was it mciely the 
thud glared window thiough winch she might, it it 
weie convenient, talk with her maid, hut not with 
sii angers, because she would bo seen thiongh it? or 
was it a window in the laigei anchoiliolds, between 
the recluse cell, and the othei apartment m which 
her maid lived, and m which, perhaps, guests weie 
enteitamedt J The iattei seems the moie piobable 
explanation, and will leceivo Author confirmation 
when we come to the duections about the enlei- 
tainment of guests. The recluse was not to give 
way to the veiy natural temptation to put hei head 
out of the open window, to get sometimes a wulei 
view of the woild about hei “ A peenng anchoiess, 
who is always tin ustmg liei head outward/’ he com- 
paves to “an untamed budm a cage” — pool human 
bird 1 In another place he gives a moie serious 
exhortation on the same subject* “Is not she too 
forward aud foolhaidy who holds hei head boldly 
foith on the open battlements while men with cross- 
bow bolts without assail the castle P Surely oiu 
foe, the warnoi of hell, shoots, as I ween, more 
bolts at one anchoress than at seventy and seven 
secular ladies, The battlements of the castle aie 
the windows of then houses 3 let hei not look out 
at them, lest she have the devil's bolts between her 
eyes before she even thinks of it ” Here are direc- 
tions how to cairy on hei pailements .’—“First of 
all, when you have to go to youi parloui -window, 
learn from youi maid who it is that is come, . . 
and when you must needs go foith, go forth m the fear 
of Hod to a priest, .... and sit and listen, and not 
cat’kle ** They were to be on their guard even with 
religious men, and not even confess, except m pi e- 
senee of a witness. “If any man requests to see 
you (1 e to have the black cm tain drawn aside), ask 
him what good might come of it* .If any one 
become so mad and unreasonable that he puts foith 
Ins hand toward tho window^cloth (curtain), shut 
the window ,(L? close the shutter) quickly, and 


* The translator of tins book fm the Camden Society's 
edition or it, says ** therein/ 1 but the 1101(1 m the original 

Saxon English is “ tfioi thurgh/’ It refers to the window 
looking into the chuich, through vhioh tho tochiso looked 
down dady upon the celebration 'of the mass. 
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leave him , , * . and as soon as any man falls into 
evil discourse, close the window, and go away with 
this veiao, that he may lieai it, * The wicked have 
told me foolish talcs, but not according to thv law / 
and go foi th beloic youi altai, and say ihe'Jliseieit s ” 
Again, “Keep voui hands within youi windows, loi 
handling 01 touching between a man and an an- 
choiess is a (lung unnatmal, bliamclul, wicked,” &c 
The bishop adds a chaiactenstic touch ot colom 
to oui picture when he speaks ul the fan com- 
plexions ot the lecluses because not sunburnt, and 
then white hands thiough not working, both sot m 
stiong iclieC by the black colour of the habit and 
veil lie says, indeed, that “since no man scetli 
you, noi ye see any man, ye may be content with 
youi clothes white 01 black ” But m practice they 
seem usually to have worn black habits, uii 1 ps 3 , when 
attached to the chuich of any mouaatciy, they may 
have w oiu the habit of the oidti They weie not to 
wcai ungs, bloodies, ornamented gudlcs, 01 gloves 
“An anchoiess,” he says, " ought to take sparingly 
(of alms), onlv that winch is necessaiy (i e she 
ought not to take alms to give away again) If slic 
can spaie any fiagments of hei tood, let hei send 
them away (to some pool person) pnvately out of 
hei dwelling Foi the devil,” he say 3 elsewheie, 
“tempts anchoi esses, thiough then chanty, to col- 
lect to give to the pool, then to a fuend, then to 
make a feast,” “Tbeie aie uuchoi esses,” he says, 
“who make then meals with then A lends without j 
that is too much friendship” The cditoi thinks 
this to mean that some atiehoi esses left then cells, 
and went to dine at the houses of then friends, hut 
the woid 13 gisios (guests), and, moie piobably, it 
only means that the recluse ate hei dinnei 111 hei 
cell while a guest ate Ins 111 the guest -100m of the 
reclusonum, with an open window between, so that 
they could are and conveise with one anothei Foi 
we find m anothei place that she was to maintain 
“ silence always at meala , . and it any one hath 

a guest whom she holds deal, she may cause hei 
maid, as m hei stead, to entertain liei fnend with 
glad cheer, aud she shall have leave to open hei 
window once oi twice, and make signs to hei of 
gladness ” But “let no man cat 111 your presence, 
except he be m gicat need,” and, as we have 
already seen, in the case of Sir Peieivul, a man 
might even sleep 111 the icclusoiium. “Let no man 
sleep within youi walls (as a geneial rule) If, 
however, great necessity should cause youi house to 
be used (by tiavclleis), see that ye have a woman of 
unspotted life with yon day and night ” 

As to then occupations, he advises them to make 
"no puises and blodbendes of silk, hut shape and 
sew and mend chuich vestments, aud poor peoples’ 
clothes, and help to clothe yourselves and youi 
domestics” “An anchoiess must not become a 
school- mistress, nor turn her house into a school for 
children Her maiden may, however, teach any 
little gill concerning wham it might be doubtful 
whether she should learn among the boys ” * 
Doubtless, we are light in inferring from the 
bishop’s advice not to do certain things, that an 
ehoresses were m the habit of doing them Fi om 
this kind of evidence we glean still further tiaits. 
He suggests to them that in confession they will 
perhaps have to mention such faults as these, “ I 
played or spoke thus m the church, went to the 
play in tho churehynidji looked on at this, or at 
the wrestling, or other foolish sports , spoke thus, or 
played m tho presence of seculai men, or of icligious 
men, m a house of anchoi ites, and at a different 
window than I ought , or, being alone in the chiucli, 

I thought thus ” Again he mentions, “ Sitting loo 
long at the parlour- window, spilling ale, dropping 
crumbs/’ Again we find, “ Make no banqueting^, 
nor encourage any strange vagabonds about the 
gate.” But of all their failings, gossiping seems to 
have been the besotting sin of anchoresses. “ People 
say of anchoresses that almost every one hath an 
old woman to feed her ears, a plating gossip, who 
tells her all the tales of the land, a magpie that 
chattels to hei of everything that she sees or hears , 


* Who then taught tho boys?— the parish puest? 

1 These two expressions seem to imply that the reel two 
Sometimes wont out oi hei (jell, not only into the Chinch, 
bat also mto tho clnnefiv&rtl We Imu already noticed 
that the technical word JS cell *' seems to have included 
everything within, the en.oltmu« wall of the whole establish- 
ment. IS it posable that Inthc casocftheno celts ad joining 
ohtu ohe^ tho churchy aid wall leprescnted this enclosure, 
and. the “ ecll” included both church and chufthymd ? 
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so that it is a common saying, from null and from 
maiket, fiom smithy aud from auehoi-honsc, men 
bung tidings ” 

Let ns add the sketch drawn of them by tho 
unfavoiudble hand of Bilney the Refoimei, m his 
“ Reliques of Rome,” published 111 1503, and we 
have done — “As touching the monastieal sect of 
lecluses, and such as be shutte up within walls, 
the lc unto death continnall to 1 emu \ 11 c, giving them- 
selves to the mollification of cm mil effcctes, to the 
contemplation of heavenly and spnituall thmges, to 
abstinence, to piayei, and to such othei ghostly 
cxeiuses as men dead to the woild, und havyng 
then lyfc lnddeu with Christ, I have not to write 
Foiasmuth as I cannot fvnde piobably m any nuthoi 
whence the piufession of anchors and anrki esses 
had the beginning and foundation, although m this 
behalf I have talked with men of that profession 
which could veiy little 01 nothing say of the matter 
Notwithstanding, as the Whyte Fiyeis father that 
oidei on Helms the prophet (but talscly), so like- 
wise do the ankers and anhiesses make that holy 
and vntuous matione Judith then pationess and 
foundiess, but how unaptly who seeth uot 9 Then 
profusion and teligion difieicth as far fiom the 
mannei 9 of Judith as light hom daiknesse, 01 God 
horn the devill, as it shall manifestly appere to them 
that will diligently e toniuic the hi&toiy of Judith 
with then life and eonveis ition Judith made her- 
self apnvy ckambci wheie she dwelt (sayth the $t up- 
tiue), being closed iu with hei may dens Om j eduses 
also close themselves within the w alls, but they suifei 
no man to be tlieie with them Judith ware a smoehc 
of heaie, but our reclines aie both softly arid finely 
appaialletl. Judith fasted all (he days of herlyfe, 
few excepted Om lecluses eate and duuke at all 
tymes of the beste, being ol the number of them 
qm cunos simulant et Bacchanalia vmtut Judith 
was a woman of a very good leporl Our recluses 
aie repented to be supeistitious and idolatrous per- 
sons, and such as all good men fly e thou company 
Judith feaied the Loid greatly, and lyved nccoithng 
to Ills holy word Our lecluses feai the pope, and 
glady doe what his pleasure is to command them 
Judith lyved of her own substance and goods, 
patting no man to charge. Our lecluses, a 1 * per- 
sons only home to consume the good fruits of the 
eitli, lyve idely of the labour of othei men’s handes 
Judith, when tyrne lequned, came out of her closet, 
to do good unto othei. Our lecluses never come 
out of then lobbies, siucke 01 svnmme the people 
! Judith put herself in jcopaidy for to do good to (he 
common eountrye Our recluses me unprofitable 
clods of the earth, doing good to no man Who 
scetli not now how fane our aukeis and aula esses 
differ e fiom the manners and life of this vertnons 
and godly woman Judith, so that they cannot justly 
claime her to be their pationcsse? Of some idle 
and superstitious heiemite bon owed they their rdle 
and superstitious religion Foi who knowctli not 
that oui iecluse3 have grates of yron m theyr 
spelunekea, anddennes out of the which they looke, 
as owlcs out of an yvye todde, when they will vouch- 
safe to speake with any man al whose hand they 
hope for advantage p So leade we in * Yitis Patmrn/ 
that John the Heiemite so on dosed himself in his 
hermitage that no peison came 111 unto lum, to 
them that came to visile him he spoke thiough a 
window onely Our aukeis and ankresses piofesse 
nothing but a solitary lyfe in thou* hallowed house, 
wherein they me inclosed wyth the vowo of obedi- 
ence to the pope, and to their ordinary bishop 
Their apparel is mdiffci cut, so it be dissonant from 
the laity. No kmd of meates they aie forbidden to 
cat At midnight they are hound to say certain 
piayers Then profession is counted to bo among 
other professions so hardye and so straight that they 
may by no means be suffered to come out of then 
houses except it be to take on them an balder and 
sfcieighter, which 18 to be made a bishop/"* 

It is not to be expected that mediaeval paint- 
ings should give illustrations of persons who were 
thiis never visible in the world. - Iu the pletuica of 
the hermits of the Egyptian desert, on the walls of 
the CampQ Santo ot Pm, wC sed a representation 
of St, Anthony holding a conversation with St, John 
the Hermit, who is just visible through his grated 
window, “ like an owl in an ivy fori,” as Bilney says j 
and we have already given a picture of Sa Tereivnl 
knocking at the dqoi y of a female reduce, Bilney 
says, that they wore any costume, fv so it weie dis- 
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sonant from the laity but m all probability they 
commonly woie a costume sinulai m coloui to that 
of the male hermits The pictuic which we heie 
mve of an anchoress, is taken fiom a iigtue of St 
Paula, one of the anchonte samts of the deseit, m 
the same pictiuc of St Jeiorne, which has alieady 



supplied us, in the figuic of St Pam asm, vuth oui 
best picture of the liu nut’s costume 

Tlic service foi cnclosiug a lecluse may he found 
in some of the old Seivice Books We denvetlie fol- 
low mg account of it fiom nn old blnek-lettci Manhole 
ad mum peiceleh is ecclme Sai isbm tensis (London, 
1*554), m the British Museum The luhnc befoie 
the service oideis that no one shall be enclosed 
without the bishop’s leave, that the candidate shall 
be closely questioned as to his motives , that he 
shall be taught not to enter tula pioud thoughts, as 
if ho mailed to be set apart fiom intei couise with 
common men, but lathci that, on account of Ins own 
infirmity, it was good that he should be removed 
fiom contact with otheis, that he might he kept out 
of sm himself, and not contaminate otheis So that 
the recluso should esteem himself to be condemned 
far Ins sms, and shut ujr m Ins solitary cell as in a 
prison, and unworthy, for his sins, of the society of 
men Theie is a note, that this rule shall seive for 
both sexes On the day before the ceiemony of 
inclusion, tha liicludcndus — the peison about to be 
inclosed — was to confess, and io fast that day on 
biead and water , and all that night ho w as to w atch 
and pray, having his wax taper burning, in the 
monastery/ near his mclnsonum. On the mouow, 
all being assembled in church, the bishop, oi puest 
appointed by him, iirst addressed an exhortation to 
the people who had come to see the ceremony, and 
to the includendus lnmself, and then began the ser- 
vice with a response, and several appropriate psalms 
and collects, After that, the puest put on Ins cha- 
suble, and began mass, a special prayer being intro- 
duced for the includendus After the reading of 
the gospel, the includendus stood befoie the altar, 
and offered his tapei, which was to leraain burning 
on the altm throughout the mass , and then, stand- 
ing befoie the altar-step, ho lead Ins profession, or 
if he were a laymau (and unable to lead), one of the 
chorister boys read it for him And this was the 
foim of his piofessiun *~- w I, brothei (or sister) N, 
offei and piescnt myself to servo the Divme Good- 
ness in the order of Anchorites, and 1 piomise to 
remain, aceoiding to the rule of that order, in. the 
service of God, fiom heneefoith, by the grace of 
God, and the counsel of the Church,” Then he 
bigiied th^ document m which his profession, was 
written with the sign of the cross, and laid it upon 
to altar on bended knee^, Then the bishop or 
priest said a prayei, and tlapcrged with holy water 
to habit of the includendus, and he pat on the 


* hmomdeno mduso) to sua i tuno ; ii, saoms as if the 
Witter ot the rubric ueie specially thinking of the molu- 
eorift witlun monasteuea# 


habit, and piostiated himself before the altai, and 
so remained, while the puest and chon sang ovei 
lnm the hymn Veni Cieatoi Spmtvs^ and then pro- 
ceeded with the mass Dust the priest communi- 
cated, then the includendus, aud then the rest of 
the congregation, and the mass was concluded 
Next Ins wax tapei, which had all this time been 
binning on the altar, was given to the includendus, 
and a piocesaion was founed, the chou, and the 
lufludendns, clad m his piopei habit, and cany mg 
his lighted tapei, and then the bishop oi puest, in 
his mass robes, and tlio people following, they pio- 
ceedcd, singing a solemn litany, to the cell And 
fust the puest enteied alone into the cell, and 
I aspeiged it with holy watei , saying appiopnate sen- 
I tences , then he consecrated and blessed the cell, 
with piayers oflued befoie the altai of its chapel 
The third of these short prayers maybe transcribed 
"Benedic domrne domum istam el locum istum, ut 
sit iii samtas, sauctitas, castitaa, \nfcus, victoria, 
sanchmoma, humilitas, lemtas, mansuetndo, plciu- 
tudo legis et obedientre Deo Patio et Dilio et Spintui 
Sancto et sit super locum, istam cfc super omnes 
habitants in estualaigabeuedictio, ut in his manu- 
factis habit aculis enm solemtate manentes ipsi tumn 
suit semper habitaculum Pci doiniuum,” &c 
Then the bishop or puest came out, and led nr the 
includendus, still carrying his lighted tapei, and 
solemnly blessed him And then— a mci e change m 
the tense of the rubric has an effect which is quite 
pathetic, it is no longer the includendus, the pei- 
son to he enclosed — but the inclusus, the enclosed 
one, he oi she upon whom the doois ot the cell have 
closed foi evei in tins life , then the enclosed is to 
maintain total and solemn silence throughout, while 
the doois aie sccuicly closed, the chon chanting 
appiopnate psalms Then the celebiant causes all 
the people to pi ay foi the niclnsns privately in 
solemn silence to God, for whose love he has left 
the woi Id, and caused himself to be enclosed m that 
strait pi ison And ai ter some concluding praycis, 
the procession left the inclusus to his sohtar y life, 
and returned, chanting, to the chiuch, finishing at 
the step of the chon 

One cannot read this solemu — albeit supeislitious 
— 3 ei vice, in the quaint old meduuval chaiactei, out 
of the veiy book which has, peihaps, been used in 
the actual enclosing of some lecluse, without being 
moved "Was it some frail woman, with all the 
affections of her heart, and the hopes of her earthly 
life shattered, who sought the refuge of this living 
tomb Q was it some man of stiong passions, wild 
and deice in his cumes, as wild and fieiee in his 
penitence P oi was it some enthusiast, with the over- 



excited leligious sensibility, of which we have in- 
stances enough nr these days ? We can see them 
still, m imagination, prostrate, u in total and solemn 
silence,” before the wax taper placed upon the altar 
of the little chapel, and listening while the chant of 
the returning pi ocessio u grows famt and fainter m 
the distance Ah I we may smile at it all as a wild 
superstition, or Beat it coldly as a question of mere 
antiquarian intei eat , but what broken heaite, what 
bru'mug passions, have been shrouded under that 
recluse’s robe, aud what wild ciy of human agony 
has bGen stifled under that "total and solemn 
silence I ” When that pi occasional chant had died 
away in the distance, and the recluse’s taper had 
biunfe out m his little altar, was that the end of the 
tiagedy, oi only the end of the first act? Did the 
broken heart find repose? did the wild spirit grow 
tame? ^ Or did the one pine away and die like a 
flower in a dungeon, aud the other beat itself to 
death again si the bars of its self-made cage V 


THE ROYAL PICTURES. 

THE COTTAGE HOME 

J V. Gibson, Painter S Smith, Engiaver 

Size of the piotuie, 13$ in by 10$ in 

The pamtei of tbs clever little pictuie is almost, if 
not quite, unknown to the frequenters of oui me- 
tropolitan exhibition gallencs, lie is resident in, if 
not a native of, Manchester, oi its neighbourhood 
When, m 1857, the Pnnce Consort went to Salfoid 
to inaugurate Noble’s statue of the Queen, erected 
in Peel Talk to commemorate Her Majesty’s visit 
to the town m 1851, his Royal Highness inspected 
the local Ait-exhibition, held, at the time, m a wing 
of the new museum Among several pictures that 
atti acted his notice, foui or five of which he desired 
to possess, was ‘The Cottage Home,’ indeed, so 
pleased was the Pi luce with it, that he dnected 
General Gicy, who was in attendance, to ascertain 
whether the artist was then in the gallmy, and, if 
so, to present him It happened rathei unfoi in- 
nately loi the young pamtei, that though he had 
been m the loom Bluntly befoie, he w as then absent, 
and could not leadily be found, and thus he lost 
the honour lutended foi him In itself thiB may 
appeal a Rifling mattei to many, but it shows a 
kindly recognition on the part of the Prince, an 
appieeidtion ot the meats ot the aitist over and 
beyond the pm chase of his work, and a desite to 
testify it m the most niaiked aud complimentary 
mannei 

But the picture was not m Gibson’s hands to 
sell, it had alieady been disposed of to Messrs 
Agnew and Sons, the well-known pnnt-publisheis m 
Manchester, who, when mfoimed of the Prince’s 
wish, relinquished then possession of the woik, and 
thus 1 The Cottage Home ’ found a home in one of 
England’s loyal palaces, no doubt much to the asto- 
nishment of the aitist, who, when painting it, could 
uever have anticipated its ultimate destination , and 
we lecogmse in the selection hy his Royal Highness, 
not only his appreciation of it as a woik of Ait, hut 
also a certain amount of sympathy with the humbler 
classes of his adopted countiy No one cvci, or hut 
veiy rarely, buys a picture the subject of which is 
distasteful to him , it is tins which first diaws Ins 
attention to the canvas, and then he examines it to 
ascertain its aitistic merits Such a subject as this, 
hung wneie the youthful members of the royal 
family can inspect it, will teach them a lesson 
scarcely to be learned, in then station, by any other 
method — a lesson of the peifoimance of domestic 
duties in the cottages of the poor 

Thcic is much of genuine nature m thu* agreeable 
little composition, for the artist has veiy wisely 
lefraiued Irom elevating the young ination into an 
aristocratic beauty, a fault too frequently found 
among pamtei 3 who essay cottage life Still hei 
face is most pleasing — fai more, we aie bound to 
; confess, m the original than m the engraving, where 
it ha3 lost some of its sweetness ol expression. She 
is busy preparing vegetables foi dinner , at the back 
of hei chair is a child’s dress, waiting, in all proba- 
bility, for some lepaus after she has finished what 
she is at present occupied with. The woman is a 
tidy, careful peison, as her neatly-handed hair, and 
plain but well- fitting dress testify, and, there is no 
doubt, rf we could see into the little parioui or 
sitting-room beyond the doorway on the light, it 
would be found clean and comfortable m all its 
appointments, how poor soever tiiey may he The 
picture, moreover, is veiy carefully painted, and is 
blight m coloui, with an effective distribution of 
light and shade The principles on which the artist 
has worked aie those seen in the paintings of a 
similar character by the old Dutch masters, winch 
have seived as models for this but the picture does 
not show to minute elaboration mamiest in the 
works of Miens, Gerard Douw, aud Ter burg, whose 
example seems to have been followed by some of the 
modern Drench painter s — Meissonxer, Plassan, and 
peihaps Hupei ez. We confess to have little sym- 
pathy with that style of Ait wherein patient labour 
and delicate manipulation are often made to stand 
in the place ot character and expression— where 
to hand, seems to have worked harder Hutu the 
mind. 

The picture is in the Royal Collection at Osborne 
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■ AETISTS AND THEIR MODELS 

BY WALTER TlIOItNllURY, 

AmnoR otf “ TURK T srr i irr and oh ykacthi,” and ** luirmii 

- Altllfcia, TROM HOGARTH TO TURNER " 

No 3 — HOGAE-TIT AND THE LITTLE 
DRUMMED * 

It is 1740 , — ihe year of the £?i eat bat tie of 
Culloden, and ihe final defeat of the Pictendei 
and Ins brawny Highland adheients, a little 
diummcr-boy stands at a dooi on the noi lb- 
east side of Leicestei Square, waiting foi ad- 
mittance 

It is ten o’clock on an August morning, and 
the sqnaie brass plate, on which is engraved 
the name of 

OTtlltaw Sintyrtiflj, 

slimes in the alieady hot sun, foi all the woikl 
as if it weie pine gold And vorv lustrous 
and splendid, too, is the gilt ooik head over 
the dooi, which, devised by Hogarth himself, 
gives the house (to the milkman, the sweep, 
the bnteliei, &c) the name of "The Golden 
Head” A lean Jew — an excmciahng pei- 
foimei on Ihe clanonet — is sealing the spar- 
rows on the west end of the squaie On the 
noith side Iheie is a man with a telescope, 
who, for a halfpenny a-piece, allows anv cunous 
poison to have a peep at Ihe slmvelled heads 
of flic lebels on Temple Bai, foi the houses 
aie thin and scafteied, and there is here and 
tlieie a cleai view of that gate of London 

A second knoek-and nng, and soon the smart, 
fiesh-colomed little dinmmei- — in his looped 
and laced scailet umfoim, and his conical 
gienadiei hat, is let m by Mrs Lewis, Ffogai th’s 
manage! and puntsellei She is talking to a 
man m a battel ed cocked hat, and with a great 
bar of sticking -pi aistoi on his forehead, who is 
going to Mi Luke Sullivan, the engiavei, with 
some of the pamtei’s touched pi oofs 

Tlieie is a rap at a side-doot to tlic left of 
the hall, and the next moment a heaity and 
slightly pompous voice cries, 44 Come m, Tom 

As the diummer enfeis, a fair, well-featured 
man — one Mr Hichaidson, file pnntei of 
Ralisbui y Court — uses and takes hi 9 leave, 
Hogarth would detain him here "No,” says 
die composed man of business, “fuoud Ho- 
garth , T value my own lime, as T regard that 
of otheis , besides, I have promised to meet a 
Mr Samuel Johnson at the Mitre Tavern, at 
about eleven, and I know it fo be not far from 
that now Be a good lad,” says he, as he 
pats Tom’s head m going out. “and thou can- 
not fail to be a good soldi ei of King George” 
The door slams behind him, and then the 
measuied sound of Mi Richardson’s feet dies 
away along the pavement in the direction of 
the King’s Mews 

How J have time to look round the room. 
Tli ere, on a peg near the door, hangs the scarlet 
roquelaure, cooked-hat, and eane, which accom- 
pany the painter every evening y hen ho walks 
round the gaiden of the fields 

The painter, a little, thickset man, with an 
ugly merry face, and a scar on the left temple, 
partly hidden by the fur -edged cap he now 
wears, is sitting at his easel, which stands near 
the window, Near him is Ins dog "Trump,” 
a great object of admiration with Tom, at 
whom, however, he grunts and shows a dan- 
gerous duplex movement of white teeth. The 
painter wears a blue coat, and his trim, sturdy 
litfle legs, with their silver buckled shoes, are 
stretched out on either side of the easel 

Tire picture du the easel is the celebrated 
" March to Fiuchlet/’ now in fire Foundling— 
it represents the humorous and disorderly march 
of King George’s guards through Tottenham 

Court turnpike, on then load to Scotland, i ui 
III gh gate 

"Tom,” says Uogiutli, beckoning Ihe boy to 
hr& side, who instantly uiiblmgs his drum, and 
chopping it with a lattle on Ihe flooi, thiusts 
the sticks into his belt, and appi caches tlic 
easel with a ceitain sort ol saucy shyness not 
pecnliai to diummoi boys 

"Did you e\or see aiif one pamlmg beioie, 
Tom JU says Ilogaitli, seleclmg two ol tluce 
favonute biuslies fiom an armiul on the table 
"No, sn , ncvci but once, wliun our clium- 
nui]oi, at Inverness, lepamied the lion and 
unicoin on my drum, that had got a little 
burnt with powdei — but he only used thieo 
coloms, su, blue, yellow, and venmhon ” 
"Come a little neaiei then, Tom, and look 
on my pictuic, do you know what legimcnt 
these men belong to ?” 

"Ah 1 well, I should think so, sn , thoy’ie 
oul guards, of couisc — the second company — 
Captain Dawson’s company, that fought so 
u ell at Culloden, and got almost cut to pieces 
Theie’s di unken Claike, the coipoial, with a 
woman on each arm, and there’s our sergeant 
without his spontoon Why, tlieie m the 
baggage waggon is Moll Fisliei and Kitty 
Rooney, all the babies, the camp kettle, and 
the knapsacks , and tliei c’s little Eob Wildduck, 
the fifei, who the Duke of Cumberland has pro- 
mised a pan of colours to Oh, my 1 isn’t it 
like?” 

" And who is the hoy as yet without a head, 
Tom?” 

" I don’t know — it can’t be Piping Jemmy, 
because he was lulled at Pieston, fighting over 
Colonel Gaulmei’s body , is it Charley Coram, 
of the second battalion ? — he wasn’t with us, 
sn ” 

“No , it is little Tom, the diummei, whom I 
found fighting the other day with Tiddy Doll, 
the pieman, at South' wailc fan ” 

"Oh, my t Mi Hogaith, won’t mother be 
pleased , let me bung mothei to see the soldiei 
pictuic ” 

" Aud so you shall, Torn , if it will give her 
any pleasure. Do you know what publie-house 
tins is, here to tlic left ? ” 

“ Of course I do, sii ; why it’s the Adam and 
Eve, where we all stopped to take our last 
draught of good London beer Some of them, 
too, who we left behind in Scotland Theie is 
Jockey James and the three noblemen looking 
at the boxer — and fhcio is — and how we are 
marching, Muster Hogarth f ” 

" Rathei a sci amble, Tom , but so it was, for 

I diew you all directly I got home that day ” 
"Oh I we got steadier when we got past 
Highgate, sii Then the baggage fell in the 
leai, and the officers took then places.” 
(Hogarth arranges Tom m a piopei attitude ) 
"Now, Tom, be peifectly steady ; but talk 
as much as you like, and in iialf-an-liour I shall 
ling the bell for some bread and cheese for you. 
Did you take long learning the drum, Tom F 
Tighten the braces and give us the devil’s tattoo 
• — or the dinnci call ” 

" Well, sn, I was kept a year at the long roll, 
c daddy mammy ’ we call it ; then I learnt the 
ten stroke rolls, the close dams, the drag, and 
the pavadiddle” 

" The what F” 

" The paradiddlo. Then by degrees I went 
on to the 4 retreat/ that is played at gun-fire, 
when we shut the barrack gates, or form pic- 
kets The c tap-f 00/ that is when the sufctleis 
close their taps, and ihe men letiie to quarters. 
The * general/ that is for the men to commence 
marching. , The 4 reveille/ that is for getting 
up ; and the ‘ tin ee camps/ that is the salute for 
receiving and , delivering the colours.” 

" Why it is quite a business, Tom,. Pass me 
that oil-bottle; thank you” 

" Yes, sir, it takas Tim 0 learning” 

" You must make a dreadful noise at first.” 

U.~. — t L ' 

" Oh 1 wc learn in the chum-ilia] ol’s 100m, sn 

He don’t caic, he is too much broken m He 
si is down at a table with a pan of sticks, and 

I sit opposite to linn with anotliei pan, sn 

Then he begins with a five-sLoke 10II, two 
light hand, two left, even and tiue, and so it 
comes, an But the flam and paiadiddle arc 
cmcl haul, sn, and so is the double Lp-too” 

" And wheic’s youi place 111 fighting, Tom ? 
m the ieai ?” 

“ No , on the flank, su We have to beat the 
eluu go ol the cease filing We’ie not atiaid of 
that, sn, moie than tlic otliei men, though we 
are only duumnas , and, besides, my Uihcx, 
sn, was a soldiei I was bicd up to it like, sn, 
d’ye sec ?” 

"Fai be it from me, Tom, to dispute youi 
coinage, you gave that pieman ft tiemendous 
thrashing ” 

" Yes, sir , I’ll tell you how it, was, sn I and 

Jack Reeves, of the Coldsti earns, had been to 

South walk fan to see Eioughton and Figg 
wiestlc Piesently, at the dooi of a puppet- 
show, who should come up to us but Tiddy Doll, 
the pieman, looking as sly as two ” 

“A little more lound to the light, Tom; 
that’s light, go on ” 

"And says he, 4 Here, my lad, I’ll toss you 
foi a mutton pie * 4 Done/ says T I was two 
out of three, and then lie would not pay, you 
know * You a soldier/ says he , * why you amt 
weaned; a spoonful of shot would send you 
(0 Jones’s lockei ’ ‘ Let him have it/ says 

Jack to me 4 Do you want it?’ says I to 
Tiddy, 4 Yes , as hot as you can let me have 
it, my tulip/ says Tiddy So at it we went, 
just as you came up and found us hammei 
and tongs,” 

" It was 4 pull balcci, pull devil/ to a cer- 
tainty, why Tiddy’s own mothei would not 
have known him.” 

44 c That’s how I Jearnt to fight at Culloden/ 
sard I to Tiddy, 'let this teach you, my 
young* man, how to cheat a soldier of King 
Geoige/ and of he went, sir, looking as sheepish 
as you like ” 

"Now tell us something about Culloden, 

Tom, and how the duke and you louted the 
icbels, and diove the Pretendei into Fiance 

I hope youi com age in that slaughter of the 
Highlanders, Tom, was as maiked as in youi 
eelebiftted encountei with Tiddy Doll, the 
London pieman,” 

44 Well, sir, I hope you’re not poking fun at 
me I tried to do my duty Seigeanfc Whit- 
taker said I stood fiie as well as any of ’em, 
and that was just befoie a Camei on man cut, 
him nearly m two with his broads woid ; but I 
caught lip a dead man’s firelock, and clapped a 
bullet into the rebel rascal just as he was leap- 
ing a low stone wall I am a Gloucester shue 
gamekeeper’s son, I thought to myself, and I 
could kill a man as easily as a 1 abb it if I 
tried It was there we lost our good old 
Captam Hall, as biave a man as ever served 

King George ” 

Hogarth here rings the bell, and orders a pot 
of ale for Tom to drmk King George’s liealfli nt, 
which, on its arriving, he does frankly and de- 
vout ly. 

44 Not, sir, talking too much for von, Muster 
Hogaith ?” , - ,i 

"Not a bit, Tom, I like it ; 1 it - cKeers me 
over my work; and now tell mb what 'you saw 
of the great battle in Scotland” 

44 Well now, there, sir, I don’t know as I saw 
much but powder, smoke, J sword-cuts, great, 
bare, hairy legs striding down bn us, a fight 
round the colours, ana bayonets digging in 
the plaids, and g good deal of blood ; diunrs , 
beating all the time, and horns blowing, and 
ilie great guns blazing away/’ 

44 ’Ron my word, Tom, a very striking, Tmoon- 
seiott^jfiotae of the i e Ivors and hnpressionsbf 
a battle/] hoW did the rebels fight ? I 

. .:iYm _ ' 

* This dnunmor-Loy Is Said Lo have been almost the 
only model Hog&ith ever 1 painted fi om. 
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suppose like men tiynig io save then heads 
fiom Temple Bai spikes, Tom, eh°” 

“Like denis, save youi honoui, like dtunken 
devils I saw one gieat Alliol mail hew down 
sik of out dtagoons He’d got Ins back up to 
a \ull, and they could do nothing till they got 
behind the wall and blew his head off an old 
man, too, sii ” 

"Did these Ilighlandcis bieak through the 
bayonets, Tom ? — Turn youi face just a tulle 
to the left ” 

“ Oh 1 yes, sn , I could see them sometimes 
pull down then bonnets and tluow down then 
tai»ets, all ovei silvei nails — just like a tiunk 
— then come leaping at out men with then 
hi oadswoi els, then pipeis playing all the time 
like madmen, and the wind puffing out then 
plaids, so that they looked as if they were 
flying ” 

“ And how did the duke take it 
“ Oh 1 he was as cool as a cucumbei, as they 
sav, but you should have seen oui seigeant, 
Mi Ilogatth, Seigeant Davis * Steady 1 ’ he 
kept crying, ‘with that file-fnmg, steady as on 
aiade — let every shot tell, boys — give the 
ogs the lead hot and fast — but still steady 
and he vent along the line, keeping the giui- 
bancls down even with Ins cane ” 

“Biave fellow, indeed, Tom, is he to he 
promoted ?” 

"The duke wanted to ptomote him, sn, 
hut Seigeant Davis said 4 Thank your gmcc, 
hut Pm a plain man, and 1 don’t want to push 
up among my betters I’d lather, an’ it please 
you, go ou and take my luck with the men, foi 
they know my ways now, and I know tliens 
so they gave him ten guineas, and a swonl, 
and he’s with us still ” 

"Were you frightened, Tom, when the 
HighUudeis came down on youi line? Did 
the drum shake a little, eh ? now confess The 
Macdonalds aie lathei moie ternble than Tiddy 
Doll, the pieman ” 

“ Not I, sn , not I I beat the charge as 
concct as if I had been on the village gieen 
down at Cuencestoi, showing the boys the 
flam and the paiadiddle , yet I tell you, sir, 
that they did look fieice with then tai tans 
flying, plaids waving, white nbbons lusthng, 
broadswords whistling, and taigets slumng, as 
they ran on balking out then highland gib- 
bensh, and the pijies screaming like mad pigs 
Some of the Hessian legiment got frightfully 
slashed m the face with the bioadswords and 
the scythes But all Seigeant Davis said, 
was — * Bayonets breast lugn, boys — diivc at 
then puddings— give them peppei, boys P ” 
t “ But I thought, Tom, the sword was some- 
times too much fox the bayonet 
“ Well, sir, I tell you,’ they had one nasty 
kick— when we gave them No 1 with the 
bayonet, some of them caught it in. the target, 
then gave it a wrench to the left that broke 
the steel, and they came down on your head 
with a swish n 

" But you beat them at last p 55 
“Well, we pushed them two at once at 
last, so that when the first man’s bayonet got 
entangled, No. 2 came at him, one pace to the 
front, and one to the left, and caught him j usfc 
under the libs. My 1 didn’t they scream out 
their Gaelic oaths then, and d- — King George 
and the red soldiers ” 

" I should think they did, Tom, and very 
naturally, too. Did the duke fight at all ?” 

< "Well, he charged, sii/ once or twice — but, 
lord, sir, it was as good as a pint of beer round 
to all the men, only to see him through the 
smoke, liding as cool down the line, as if lie 
was on parade in the park. Sometimes,’ top, 
lie would stop and say, f My men, wo must 
thrash these Scotch rascals/ and then we would 
ah pall out * Ay, ay, sir f ^ and 'Hun ah ’ — you 
might have L eat cl us a mile off” 

"But X thought the duke was no great 


fuend with the soldieis — lie’s lathei a Taitai, 
eh, Tom ?” 

“Well, bn, he is lathei liaid on us some- 
times, he gives us a hi tie too much of the 
inangles — but there aie queer boys amongst 
us ITe ceitainly had a good many of tire 
lebcla shot, sn , but you see, they’d been all 
taken in aims against King Geoige, and Cap- 
lain Jones i old us it was neeessaiy, and Captain 
Jones is always light, oui chaplain says” 

"Do you like a soJdiei’s life, Tom 
“ That 1 do, sn , who’d be a ploughboy at 
Faimei Granger's, when he could wcui a lace 
ruff, ho in the King’s Guaids, and walk about 
like a gentleman in the parks 

"And what would you like io be in the 
ai my, Tom — if you had youi choice, eh p ” 

“ What T nevci shall be ” 

“ What — genenil 

"General, sn — no, sn 1 dntm-majoi — like 
Dium-Majoi Johnson To see lnm twulmg his 
gold cane with a gilt ball at the end of it, as 
big as a codling — and io walk befoic the big 
dium, and neai the black with ihe cymbals ” 

" Jt is getting near twelve, Tom, and I’m 
expecting a visitoi to see my picture ; so I must 
let you go now, here’s youi eighteen pence 
Be a good lad, and you’ll be diummajoi as 
sme as eggs aie eggs ” 

" My lespects to you, sn, and long life to 
you.” 

As Tom takes up his dium to go, tlieie is a 
knock at the outei dooi, and the next moment 
the seivant announces — 

"Mu Henry Fielding ” 


ROYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION 

EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 


Titit Manchester should have quietly and 
rapidly got within one building the finest col- 
lection of watei-coloui diawmgs evei yet 
bi ought togetheijis a significant, fact, worthy of 
moie than oi dinar y con&idei ation That we m 
nowise exaggerate will be abundantly admitted 
when we state that the numbei of diawmgs 
amounts to eight bundled and sixty, and that 
among them we find tlmty-fom by W Hunt, 
fourteen by Pyne, twelve by Stanfield, the same 
numbei by Duncan, twenty-two by Cattcimole, 
ten by Vailcy, eleven by Roberts, Unity-one by 
Tmneu ten by Copley Fielding, twenty-seven 
by Pi out, and comparatively like numbei s by 
every man who lias left Ins gcnius-maik as a 
water-colour aitisL foi the last eighty years 

This is truly wondciful , but we suppose that 
to Manchester wc may always look foi wondeis, 
—sometimes, nay oftentimes, in the dneotion 
of what is good, worthy, even noble, and some- 
times for what is ignoble Wo find both, and 
often, very often, each, in the least likely quarter 
Bough, outspoken men, without delicacy of 
thought (pei chance), certainly without delicacy 
of speech, surrounded with evidences of the 
most pure and con ect taste, and noth the largest 
sympathy with all that the woild contains that 
is beautiful m nature or Ait— notwithstanding 
theii roughness, good men also , honest and 
tiutliful as light, fearless of speech, because 
of honest and direct, intent We find also, as 
where do we not find, rogues under graceful, 
suave manners, and accompanied by a practical 
profession of quite spiritual fcivoui 5 a veiy 
recent instance showing this in its blackest 
aspects of forgery and theft. 

The exhibition to which we aie about to call 
our readers’ attention by moie distinct reference 
to individual works, must have the common 
censme attaching to nearly all other collections, 
but shown in tins with peculiar force and inten- 
sity of evil. The hanging of the drawings is 
simply execrable. We were about td say, that 


if the ban gm o had been left to the cai penteis it 
could not have, been woise , this, however, would 
have been unjust to awoithy and lnud working 
set of aitizans The pictures, as a whole, being 
so good, the science of placing them — and 
hanging pictures is a science — should have 
been given to an artist, 01 to a body of ai lasts, 
to whom the Jaws of colon 1, and of light and 
shade, wcie well known, and who would have 
been governed entirely bv a knowledge of laws 
of effect, of which the hanging committee in 
the case before us has been altogether igno- 
rant This is a gieat pity, because m tins case, 
the collection bpmg so fine, a proper mode of 
exhibition would have induced us to nnploie 
the council to keep it open much longci, 
and imtliei to have made a special point of 
lugmg out numcioufa icadcis and then ii lends 
to visit Manchester again, to behold anotliei 
“ Ait-Tieasiues Exhibition ” As it is, we can 
only make such a request to those who, noth 
much patience, can make evei v pi opet and good- 
natured allow ance foi a veiy nnloitunate cn- 
cumsi ance , pci Imps a puie accident oi choice, 
winch makes one of the best exhibitions as to 
nrateiial, one of the veiy w r oist as to lesult. 
Oni smpnfae is all the moie excited, and oui 
disappointment mcieased, when w r e consider 
that the late Honorary Secictaty of the In- 
stitution now is on the council, and the gen- 
tleman wKo occupies the same post is, by 
profession, a waier-colout aitist. Smely these 
gentlemen, either singly 01 unitedly, could have 
influenced the hanging committee m the dnee- 
tion of common sense 

Since we weie last m ihese galleries, they 
have received most judicious changes 111 light- 
ing, and may now be said to equal any exhibi- 
tion 100ms in the kingdom Most exhibitions, 
as oiu leadeis arc aw aie, aie ilie result of con- 
tributions dn ect fiom aitists, who, anxious 
eithei io mciease then fame 01 the account 
with then bankcis, send woiks Such is not 
the case m the piesent msiance, most of the 
pictuies being lent by the wealthy collectors of 
Manchester audits neighboui hood, otiieis being 
contributed by well known, and foi the most 
pait 1 pliable, dealeis, and some few, but quite 
unimportant woiks, sent by aitists themselves 
Considering the immense number of drawings 
pm chased by the wealthy 111 Manchester, it 
may at first seem strange that so few have been 
sent diiect from aitisis, but wdicn if is con- 
sidered that there are not moie than fifty water- 
colour artists of distinction, 01 even mo delate 
distinction, it will be at once peiccived that the 
council of the Institution was light in trusting 
to othci lesoiuces foi their exhibition 

Of the private contributors it appears only 
fan, nay, something moie than fan, ail act of 
justice and gratitude, that we should at least 
name some of the moie conspicuous Among 
these we find E H. Giey, J. llcugh, F Craven 
(whose woiks are the finest 111 the collection), 
T H McConnel, J Pender, J Platt, E Baines, 
Miss Ashton, A W Lyon, James McConnel, 
James Iloldsworth, J Fallows, A Meyei, and 
a numbei of others, all generously despoiling 
themselves of household ti ensures 101 the good 
of a public, appreciative, we tmsi, of the good 
so geneiously placed witlun their reach The 
dealeis wdio have mainly aided in. the formation 
of this exhibition, are Mr E F, White, Messrs. 
Lomax, Mr Giundy, Messrs. Agnew, Mr, 
Bolongaro, and others It is fa car only possible to 
0 vei l ate the kindness of these individuals m 
locking up their property so long, with but a 
meagic chance of sale, as compared with the 
facility with which, in daily intercourse with 
men of wealth, they could secure purchasers 
Private holders of drawings lent here wall bo 
gamers by the exhibition, because publio criti- 
cism will take away mere fashionable whims 
about pictures, and give to each its own proper 
place in their estimation, Nothing can exceed 



the nonsense of cant about pictures indulged 
m by some dcalci $ — cant utteily misapplied and 
misleading A collection like this, piopcily 
examined and honestly explained, may induce 
noli men to pause when they heai dealcis in- 
dulging in vulgar technicalities 

Anything like an extended notice of the pic 
tuies m this exhibition is neithci needful no’ 
possible heie Space, on the one hand, is not 
at command, and again, oui many no! ices of 
the London exhibitions hom 1830 to 1800, will 
have included a Luge majouty ol the diawmgs 
now collected together We shall only, theie- 
lore, duect atfention to the moie piominent 
woiks, as suggestions foi those who may foi 
the hist time see them 

No 8, ‘Gull of Spczzia/ J B Pine, is a 
truly noble drawing, evidencing m a matked 
degiee the aitisPs appicciatiouof thetendciesfc 
giadations of coIoul and tieatmcnt 
No 13, ‘Intenoi of St Peter’s, 1 L Hague 
This js of moie than the pamtei’s usual pitch 
of coloni , we doubt if the woik gams by it 
still tlicic is much skill in the di awing, and m 
the composition also 

No 17, ‘The Last Man fiom the Wieck/ 
E Duncan This is, doubtless, one of the 
most supeib diawings in the whole collection 
Theie is perfect unity between the temble 
catastioplie, and the feeling of colour and iorm 
on all the scene It may be tiuly said to be a 
giey di awing, but what a subtle vanety in this 
giey, and liow pitiless the whole looks 1 So 
line a wolI-c stamps with high hououi both 
pamtei and possessor 

No 22, ‘ Pine Apple and Grapes/ W Hunt 
It is veiy difficult to say anything of drawings 
by this aitisfc that 1ms not been said m then 
favour bcloie They are simply m then way 
perfect, and if there bo any one aspect of the 
question that admits of the work being better 
than the best, we must at onccaccoid it to this 
diawmg Theie aie many charming works 
m the collection of the same class ol subjects, 
but this fanly challenges them all foi brilliancy, 
tone, and feeling foi nature 

In No 23, J Gilbert gives us a veiy 
masterly, powerful, and deeply suggestive 
1 Richaid III 1 The diawmg is veiy badly 
placed, but, m spite of this misfoitune, it as- 
serts its powerful character, and sccmes atten- 
tion and approval 

Pine has seveial very gloiious pictiucs, be- 
sides that already mentioned , one of the most 
poweiful and learned of them being No, 27, 
‘ Moonlight on the Lagnnes, Venice/ The 
hazy but genial tones of the distance are singu- 
larly happy and vaned, and conti as ted in a 
manner which give to all this aitist 1 s woiks 
such unmistakable assurance of a keen and 
constant study of the phenomena of nature. 

No 45, ‘ tiomo/ T. M Richardson One 
of the painter’s largest and, in sonic respects, 
one of his best works Though it is less showy 
in execution than usual, less of it still would 
have left the woilc bettei 

No, 75, f The Harvesters 1 Mid-day Meal/ 
Vie at Cole Unless we greatly miscalculate, 
the works of this pamter will some day leach 
a high position m public favour. There is that 
look of independent thought about them, and 
of quick and penetrating observation, which 
secures a rare and captivating sense of natural 
presence, The work before us has indications 
of all these, both in foim, light, and colour, 

No 83 , 4 Ballad Singer/ W Hunt, r Avery 
admirable impersonation, with considerable 
amount of directness and individuality Hunt 
is at all times so faithful in local obser vation 
that we nevei have a feeling that a model, but 
a character, has been the subject of his obser- 
vation — a peculiarity very piesent in the beau- 
tiful drawing under notice 

No 86, * Hums of Salona/ Caul Haag, A 
very impressive work of considerable magni- 


tude Like all productions by tins aiirsfc, the 
diawmg ib bold, vigoious, and unlLinelnng 
Eveiy line iells with loiceful emphasis Eoi 
the most pail, cxpiession is a little l emote — 
nay, sometimes doubtful, and o( the eolom we 
cannot but tlmik moie tenderness m t he le- 
motei poitious, with a moie xe lined choice of 
hue, would be advantageous to the piciuie as 
a whole 

No 87, e A n Jnlcuoi/ W Hunt, has poi- 
tions of unusual power of coloui 

No 107, ‘ Devotion/ W Hunt Among 
the many single fiqmc-diawmgs by tins aitist 
tins is, without doubt, the noblest To say 
that it is admnably conceived and diawn, and 
that the coloui is as nohic as the coloui of 
Titian, will be to touch the meicst fnngc of 
the subject It is all this, with an cxpiossion 
of an ai dent, but humble and smcci e, soul, filled 
with the deep solicitude, yet faith, of a puic 
and true devotion It is quite impossible to 
conceive anything higher oi holiei in ieal, 
earnest, sacied expression This is so high 
aud tiue that those othei tmths of a technical 
chaiactei — all here to peifection — become en- 
tuely subordinated 

Nos 111 and 112, ‘Fiee Trade 1 and 'Pro- 
tection, 1 Su E Landseer, 11 A Wondciful ex- 
ecutive powei, with some humour of a political 
charactei We should have liked to have seen 
something of a higher icach from the distin- 
guished academician 

No 119, ‘ Canua ye let ’em aloon F Tay- 
JjEii A most vigorous and bnlhant diawmg, 
wiought with singular luminous foice, and 
with decisive (foi the artist) drawing It is a 
most pleasing subject, and one well calculated 
to light up any collection winch may have the 
good foituno to secute it 

No 120, ‘ Rotterdam/ G Chambers We 
could have wished to have seen a better speci- 
men of the aitist. Theie is much breadth and 
simplicity of airnngement, but the whole lias a 
bilious look i the eolom is veiy unsatisfactory 

In the second loom we have. No 138, c The 
King’s Tiumpet8 and Kettle-drums/ J Gil- 
bert A drawing with but slight intellectual 
puiposc, but with great foice and individuality 
of chaiactei, coupled with astounding charms 
and magic of execution. 

No 147, ‘ The Spanish Letter- Wntei, 1 
E W Torn am. The principal figuie — foi, 
without any want of gallantly, wo must give 
this position to the old scribe— -is a most indi- 
vidual and unique characterization, diawn with 
gieat felicity, and in good coloui 

No. 156, ‘Hide and Seek/ T. Mogeord. 
Adi awing that should be examined with atten- 
tion. Theie is a world of subtle execution in 
the head, and the whole design aud coloui is 
singulai ly happy and original, yet quite free 
fiom either eccentneity or caricature. 

No 162, * Cnekeith Castle/ J*. B Pyne. A 
very glouous burst of light, tone, and coloui’ 

No 165, 'Sunset, near Kukalsic/T Bougii, 
is a veiy dashing di awing, full of force and 
rough truth; it has, however, what so many of 
tins artist’s works want— -a look of reverent 
observation of the moie tender and emotional 
qualities of nature We thmk also that he 
paints the class of sky we have heie too 
frequently. 

No. 166, 'Corner of a Rustic Pound in 
Hampshire/ W Hunt. A very marvellous 
delineation of the old bole of a decaying tiee, 
treated with an insight httle short of inspira- 
tion We have but small sympathy with the 
subject, but hb a piece of insight and labour it 
is priceless/ 

No. 172, 'Interior of St. Paul’s, Antwerp/ 
S. Read One of the most exquisite mtcuors 
we ever beheld, in which the difficulty of treat- 
ing huge while Surfaces, is grappled with and 
oyeicome ih a most masterly manner. The 
whole of the lower portion — the marvellous 


and multitudinous carvings, the geneial deco- 
i alums, and I he huge ciowds of iiguips, aie 
designed and painted in the most magical 
mannci, and with consummate success 

No 173, ‘The Ernest/ J D Harding. 
A di awing of gieat “go 11 Eccentuc m many 
of its lines, it is still pictuiesquely possible 
The execution shouts out to the spcctatoi, 
say mg, “ 8re what can be done m a couple oi 
Louis ” 

Nos 175 and 1SS, E Tailur The fust 
‘The Moiumg of the Chase/ the second 
‘Hunting m the Olden Time/ aie woiks that 
can be fitly classed togelhei They are laige 
pioductions, and of the veiy highest chaiactei 
m the style of thought and execution adopted 
by the aitist The latter diawmg is a most 
wondciful expression of light, diversity of 
line, motion, and geneial excitement, yet all 
subordinated, oi lather undei the government 
of (he Lius of piopncty m auangement and 
composition 

No 205, ‘ The Vale of Somei set/ J B Pyne 
One of the aitist 1 s bioad and veiy gi aud effects. 
As a diawmg of much magnitude, and foi the 
most pait sombre, it is wondei fully luminous 
aud cheerful 

Eiom 207 to 223 the diawmgs are out of 
sight, but ilicie aie works among them by 
men of distinction As we cannot see them, 
we shall make no pietcnce of cntical judgment 

No 22 7, ‘Winter Landscape/ D Cox This 
is a small diawmg, but one in winch the stoiy 
of hoar wintei is told with cxtiaoLchnaiy felicity 
aud fidelity No 245, also by D Cox, ‘Rhyl/ 
is another wonder ot enLuged expression, with 
the most magic shorthand of execution 

No 248, ‘ Oberwesel/ S Prout, A very 
glouous drawing, differing m some particulars 
in the class of subject usually chosen by the 
pamtei 

No 252, ‘ Aiundel Castle/ J. M, W, Tur- 
ner. Tins is perhaps one of the finest diaw- 
ings in the collection — perhaps that ever was 
executed For tone, quality of not, diy air, 
light, aud fulness of tone, it is as complete as 
man’s woik may hope to be 

No 255, ‘ Budge on the Rhone/ J Holland, 
A very masterly sketch of a subject of exceed- 
ing difficulty of management. The aitist has 
been veiy successful m overcoming the dif- 
ficulty, and of giving the budge quite an illusive 
peispective 

No 258, ‘Donnybiook Eau/ D. Maclise, 
It A To look at llus diawmg piovokes a sense 
of humour m the dull even It is a wondei ful 
expression of human jollity 

No, 261, * Dido und AEneas/ C Fielding 
A veiycunous drawing this — lull of giand and 
mystic feuggcslivencss The forms are conven- 
tional to a gieat degiee — partaking of the 
cliaiacter of the classical landscape of two 
hundred years ago, with a goodly amount, m 
colour especially, of observation into the tones 
aud hues of nature 

No 293, ‘ A Welsh Euueial/ D. Cox Here 
we have Cox at Ins very best Tins is not only 
nature, but giand nature, and nature befitting 
the solemnity of the human incident. It is quite 
impossible to imagine any picture at once so 
simple yet so full, so solemn yet so faithful — 
a scene in which, taking the lowest ground, 
“ lines, lignts, and tints” hang so well together, 
and yet over which, and. nr, which, the glorious 
old painter has thrown and interfused such a 
netwoik of appropriate sentiment and treat- 
ment. 

No 298, ‘Falla bf the Clyde/ L M, W, 
Turner Another of the gieat man’s works. 
A comparatively early diawmg, but full of indi- 
cations of the mighty power which ultimately 
shotre foitL 

No. 299* ' Llanberis Lake/ J. Tablet, 
Perhaps the most glorious of the large works 
of the 1 old* astrologer-painter. It is nobly 
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broad and simple, but xvitli no vacancy oi space 
"to let” 

No 30*5, * Intei joi of a Cathedral/ S Protjt, 
A sj tuple but tally noble bit of Ait woik, 
chaumng diawmg, and absolutely faultless m 
the gradations ol its simple tints 

No 319, 'Interim/ Eoucn, S Proto An- 
othex by tlio same, and demanding sinulai 
observations 

No 3*27, £ Snowden — a Sunny Pay/ C 
Fielding Tiuly a sunny day 3 m wlucli Snow- 
den ia leslmg in a sea of warm palpitating light 
and waimth 

Ho 3 JO, ‘The Great Hoxloge at Rouen ’ 
One of the highest class Pxiouts m the col- 
lection Thcie is worn! ci ful accuiacy of di aw- 
ing with evciy observance ot local Until 

No 359, ‘ Sheiwood Forest/ E Hurd A 
veiv ciueful and voxy beautiful drawing , loi the 
chamctenstics of woodland scenery, it is as 
leheshmg and successful a woik as any in the 
whole collection. 

On the scieens m the several looms theic 
arc some lovely drawings, only a few of which 
we have space for 

No, 370, 'Toy with Candle/ W Hunt As 
will be well lemembeied, a brilliant and sni- 
pping woik 

No 387* ‘Thames near Stieatley/ G Dodg- 
son. A bnght, refreshing diawmg, with a 
marvellous sky. 

No 391, 4 The Pass Kock/ J W Whym- 
rm A staitlnig di awing, expressing so much, 
as it weie, by intuition 

No 392, Benvenuto Cellini/ G. Catter- 
mole. The best oi the diawmgs by Una pamtei 
heie, thcie is more colom, and nioic concen- 
tration, and betiei composition of lme than 
usual. 

No 406, 'Collecting Sea-weeds/ 23 Pun- 
can, is a veiy pci loot woik , the sea is gloiiously 
wrought, and the near sands inimitable 

No 415, *A Quiet English Home/ B 
Poster, is wrought to a niaivel , some poll ions 
aie given with a certainty, vanety, and grace 
tiuly amazing 

No 116, f Interior/ Lewis, We lament that 
our space only admits of oui saving that this 
is veiy lovely— the dogs axe as happily drawn 
and introduced as it is possible to conceive 
such incidents to be expiessed Still, on the 
screens may be examined and re-examined with 
mci easing pleasiuc, the following numbers 
d23, 429 — a very fine diawing by E, Tayuer 
— 431, 441, 445, 458 

With the seieens m the third room we could 
not, however much space was at our command, 
venture to have anything to do. When the 
reader knows that they are covered with 
choicest works by such men as Turner, 
Pkout, Cox, Fielding, and Yarley, and that 
they are hung so as to defy examination, we 
me sure we shall be excused There are 
no leas than twenty high-class Turners thus 
sacrificed, 

In the corridor and hall aie many excellent 
works which we cannot even indicate. 

Of course it will be understood that we give 
the merest ca ideal hint of Ihe wealth of this 
collection— we havo merely intimated the 
nature of the exhibition, and how brought 
together. We would veiy willingly have satis- 
fied ourselves with commendation only; and 
should have done, but too many grave mteiests 
are at stake , and so much heart-burning will 
follow such wietehed unscientific placing of 
the pictures, that we have, quite against our 
will and feeling, felt it necessary to give 
utterance to a strong remonstrance agamat 
this feature of the exhibition. We join the 
public voice in thanking those who have lent 
such beautiful works for the education of the 
eyes and the lieaits of those who avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of visiting so noble a 
collection. 


THE THEN EH GALLEEY. 

THE ARCII OF TITUS— ROME 
Eiignwul by E ChalRs 

The tiavcller whose recollections of the Homan 
Fomin scarcely extend beyond the last thuty oi 
toity years, will find some diflnnlty in eoiuiectmg 
his lemimscemes of the locality with the view m 
Turner’s pietuie , and especially the pimcipal object 
ni it, the Aich ol Titus It such ot oiu xeadeis as 
have not visited Rome desue to know what this 
beautiful and elegantly pi opoi turned structure leallv 
looks like, let them turn to the volume of the Ait- 
Jam ml foi the ycai 1859, wheie, ori pa*.,e 304, is 
an accurate iepi escalation of it m all its details, 
seen, howevei, horn the opposite side to that which 
appeuis m Tumei’s painting Like all his Italian 
scenes, he has heie giveu little moie than a glimpse 
of the tinth, though it must be admitted that when 
he made the sketch of this, in 1819, the Aich oi 
Titus actually piesentcd a veiy dilhreut aspect Uom 
what it now does , Pius Vlt had it lepaned and 
restored to a veiy considerable extent liom auuent 
drawings and authontics, to wliuh. his architect, 
Valkuher, had access But Tinnei has given to 
the uppei section, ox attic, an elevation which it 
nevei could have had, and, theieby, has destioyed 
its symmetry of toim, while, for the suke, it is pre- 
sumed, of including in the view the picturesque 
iuub and buildings by its side, and m the distance, 
he has selected that li outage which offers the fewest 
uichitectuial oin aments, and which had suffeied 
most deterioration fiom time and neglect 

Yet moie, the smiounding space on the light is 
too contracted, the two oi thiee aiohea oi the 
ruined Basilica of Constantine should stand fui ther 
back , they have been brought foiwaid, doubtless, 
because, as here seen, they have an nnpoitant cha 
lactci, and " compose” well in the picture, indeed, 
then grand span and then elevation seem to limit 
those of the Aich of Titus to comparative dwaihsk 
dimensions At the extienuty oi these aiches is 
the Temple of Antomnns and Faustina, now the 
C’hmdi ot vSan Lorenzo in Muanda, celebrated for 
its noble poitico and m the distance is the Capitol, 
distinguished by its lofty towei, immediately below 
which aie the two remaining columns of Jupiter 
Tonans, oi the Temple ot Saturn Undei and 
beyond the Aich of Titus aie the three columns of 
the Temple of Mmeiva, oi, as it is genei ally now 
called, ot Jupilei Stator All these objects may he 
moie intelligibly seen and understood by referring 
to the illustrations in the two papers on ft Rome, 
and liei Works of Alt,” m the volume ot oui 
Journal for 1859, on pages 137 — 40, and 301 — 4 

Notwithstanding the topographical enois we have 
pointed out, there is much grandeur m the compo- 
sition of the picture , and it must be confessed that 
this quality is pi educed, m a great measure, by 
depaitmg liom the tinth. If the pamtei had limited 
Ins woik to the mere representation of the actual 
locality, there would have been little else to mteiest 
the speetatoi than the dilapidated Arch of Titus, 
with which those line arches on the light now chal- 
lenge attention, combined with the vast fragments 
of architectural beauty scattered in un definable 
heaps om the foreground, gigantic in size, rich in 
sculptuied ornament, and tinted with the colom s 
of lioary age and supervening vegetation. All this 
part of the picture, however, is weakly cauied out, 
m fact, the whole work has the appear auce of never 
having been finished ; and as there is no recoid of 
its exhibition, we may fairly presume Turner did 
not consider it as such ; perhaps as at that time he 
w as not accustomed to indulge m the licenses which 
m after yean he manifested towards the woiks of 
nature and of man, he did not caie to complete a 
subject that must have brought upon him the charge 
Of untruthfulness 

Crossing the Eomni, in the middle distance of 
tho composition, is a long procession of monks, 
making their way towards the Church ot San 
Lorenzo— an episode of modem Homan life in the 
midst of the few tattered pages winch speak of the 
vanished greatness of the ancient city, a relic of an 
almost worn-out Christianity rearing its head among 
the decayed temples of Paganism. 

The picture is m the National Gallery at Ken- 
sington: the ougmal sketch is among those also 
preserved in the national collection. * 


AET IN' CONTINENTAL STATES 


Paris — The “ Museum Carapana,” pui chased by 
Fiance, is one of tho nr best collections e vet formed, 
m the number and variety of interesting lohcs of 
Ait it contains It is composed of 10,315 objerh, 
and is divided into twelve closes, as follows — 
1 Etmsean and Italian-Gieco painted vases 2 
Human and .Etruscan objects, m bion/e, non, and 
lead 3 Gold and silver antiquities, engraved 
stones, a senes of medals in gold of the Homan 
empire, liom Augustus to the liy/antine empuois, 
and tonsuln corns m gold 4 Italian, Gietk, and 
Homan oeiamu. woik-s 5 Etnuwan, Homan, and 
Phoenician glass b Ancient Elrusom paintings, 
and Greek and Homan fiesuoes 7 Gicek and 
Homan utulptuies m maible S Paintings fiom 
the B\7Aiitine tpoth lo tho pciiod of Hill idle (1200 
to 1500) 9 Paintings bj the best mastois and 

then pupils fiom 1500 to the eighteenth oeutmy 
10 Tainted muiohons of the hftecuth and sixteen! h 
cen tunes (potteries of tho mediaeval ages) 11 
Sculptuied majolicas, with vitrified vmnibh, by 
Lueui della Robbia and his contempouuus, aRo 
basso lelicvosm maible by Donatello, Sansovino, 
and Michael Angelo 12 Vanous objects, Etruscan 
and Roman, also cunous opLumens of woiks m 
lvoiy and bone Each dass u also divided into 
numerous senes, foi the u>e of amatems, the fust 
diss alone contaim fourteen seues — The ceiemony 
of the distribution of tho awards or decoi i tions at 
the close of the Salon has passed off with gieat 
ctlat , under the presidency of Count "Wale w&hi, 
supported by Count dc Nieuweikeike, the membeis 
of the Institute, and othei authouties, Count 
TValewski spoke at consideiable length, and en- 
deavoured to make it manifest to hia auditois, who 
seemed not unwilling to believe him, that tho pie- 
sent exhibition showed the constant progress ot the 
Fine Aits m Fiance, which was the onlj nation 
possessing the throne of the Fine Aits “It 
teemed.’ * he said, “as if Fiance were destined to 
be the inheritor of the great classic races, and 
affcei having, m a certain measuie, succeeded Gieeee 
m the gloiy of the drama, and ancient Home in the 
splendour of her victories, the giandem of her 
monuments, and the autkouty of hei language — bo 
universally &polcen— it was, moreover, the destiny 
of Fiance to succeed the Italian Renaissance m hei 
schools of painting and sculptuie Yes, Fi nice w 
now the nation which eneouiages and gives to 
othei s theory and example” Does tho worthy 
count, who knows something of English lustoiy, 
and of English Art too, from Ins residence among 
us, leally boliove himself what he tned toimpiess 
on the minds of others ? We think not, and must 
attribute this national laudation to the natural 
amow ptopie of Fienchmen —The decoiation 
of ofhem of the Legion of Honom was aw&ided 
respectively to J L II. Bellangc, painter, and 
P J Cavel’iei, sculptoi , of Chevaliers of the Legion 
of Honom to A DeKnjfl, for landscape, II Eo» 
dakowsla, histoij , F Hoilbuth, gemo , J Stevens, 
animals (these foui pamteis are foieignoib) , and 
to eight native artists — T Yauchelm, history, 
P J A Baudiy, histoiy, P A. Piohon, histoiy , 
J, Breton, landscape, A M. Guillomm, genie , J 
P A Antigua, genie , U Foi tin, gem e , P J M&nc, 
J L Maillet, sculptoi, E Lasalle, lithogiaph. 
The gold medal of honoui was given to M. Pilss 
for his ‘Battle of Alma’ Thus, out of eleven 
pamteis who received honoms, weie foiu foieign — 
a fact that scarcely confuros Count Walewsin’s 
lemarhs, indeed, it is rmivei sally admitted by all 
tbe pi ess and amateurs of Art, that so poor an 
exhibition has raiely been seen m Pans, and that 
at no period have the Fme Aits been so neglected 
oi so little patronised Tho complaints respecting 
the looahty are almost universal, M Jeanron, 
formerly Bnectoi of Fme Aits in Pans, has pub- 
lished a pamphlet on the subject, he proposes,— 

" That the exhibition be annual , that the numbei 
of paintings sent by each aitist be hunted; that 
the juiy of admission be obosen by the suffrages 
of the artists,” &e, 

Munich — -The Munich coi respondent of tho 
Litmmu Gazette m a letter, dated July 6, says,— - 
“ In addition to the statues placed m tho inches 
of the Glyptothek,— -Canova, Thorwaldsen, Rauch, 
Gibson, Toneram, Suhwanthaler, Ghibeiti, Dona- 
tello, —two more have been added within the last 
week by his Majesty King Lewis The to, Peter 
Yischor, executed by Bmgger, and the second, 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti, by the sculptor Wid- 
rnaxin 

Berlin.— F elix Schadow, an his ton cal pauitev 
of some eminence, died here, affcei a Jong illness, on 
the 25th of June, He was the younger of the two 
children of Godfrey Schadow, the eminent seulptqr \ 
and, at his death, had passed his forty-third, year. 
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AN EXAMINATION 

1MO TITI 

ANTIQUITY OF THE LIKENESS 
OF OVll BLESSED LORD 

15 Y TIIOM \S HE A PHY 

Part VIII — Mosaic Piciunvs —Conclusion 

Mention was made m the last number of the 
Ait -Journal of the uni vei sal adoption of sub 
jeets from the Revelation foi the pictonal 
adornment of the chinches elected immediately 
on the conversion of the ompue The diffi- 
culties of 1 enduing the lmngciy of the Apo- 
calypse m a pictorial form, considenng that 
theie existed no established conventionalisms 
on the subject to aid the paintei, must have 
been immense Yet it is piecisely m the ap- 
piopnate and expiessrve tianslation of the 
map ned allegories exhibited by the Mosaic 
works of the fouitli and fifth centimes, that 
one of the chief sources of then powei exists 
Ceitam forms and modes oi repicsenhng 
such celestial objects as cannot be included m 
oui expei icnce have so established themselves, 
that any mateual depaituie theiefiom would 
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not be likely to meet with ollici than the most 
limited acceptance , but the aitist ot the pie- 
sent day is probably not awaie that m adopt- 
ing those iccognncd patterns of the heavenly 
\ lungs, lie is indebted to the inventive genius 
ot the nameless and uni aught paintei s ol I he 
age of Constantine "With icteience to Hie 
chapter usually adopted foi llhistmhon (the 
foui tii of Revelations), "the dooi in heaven” 
of the lust veise is lepiescnted as a blaze of 
golden hgkl, m the uppci pait ot the picture, 
m which the indistinct loims oi the ehembnn 
1 aie seen, almost lost in the gloiy emanating 
fiom theDivme picscnce, below and mound is 
a mass of dail, tianspaicnt blue, lepLCsenting 
the ciystalhnc heavens ot the text, and some- 
times managed so that small piojecticms in the 
Mosaic shall catch the oblique light, and give 
the effect of mnumci able stais (this will be 
seen intioduced with exceeding skill in thr 
Mosaic of the chinch of JSS Oosimo and 
Damian, in the Roman Foi urn) In the centre 
ot the pietuie, oui Loid is seated on the 1 
heavenly tlnone, and so minutely is the de- | 
scuptive colounng ol the oiigmal text adhered 
to, that the enmson lobe ol the Saviour 
will be seen (as m the pictuic in the Bap- 









tistry of Constantine) with an occasional 
stripe of white, to make it conform to the 
similitude of a “jasper and sardine stone *” 
the "minima t ovnd the throne , , in sight like 
unto an emerald f is rendered by a graduated 
green nimbus, m addition to the golden one 
immediately behind the principal figure, sur- j 
roundmg whom will be seen the foui effigies 
of the evangelists, each bearing " the everlast- 
ing gospel to preach to, all that dwell upon the 
earth/' accompanied by the “seven spirits that 
stand hefoi $ the throne of O-pdf and the four- 
and-twenty elders clothed in white, all doing 
homage to Him who had now descended to 
the holy city, the eternal New Jerusalem, to 
commence his promised reign Neither was 
this spirit of symbolic allegoiy confined to the 
limits of the picture; the whole congregation 
on the pavement beneath were included in it. 
The Lord is depicted, not so much with refer- 
ence to those by whom he is surrounded, as 
directly in communion with,, and addressing 
himself to, the assembled church below* 

The universality of the representation of this 
subject at the period mentioned, is one among 
many other facts which indicate that in the 




eyes of the Christian community of the fourth 
century the existing crisis of iho church was 
regarded as the accomplishment of the apoca- 
lyptic prophecy of the second advent of our 
Lord, However the details of the vanous 
pictures might be varied to suit the circum- 
stances fot which they wcie executed, the one 
idea of the commencement of the reign of 
'Gniusx upon earth was invariably predominant. 
Of the decorations of the two hist basilicas 
that were erected by Constantine, those of 
only one have been preserved. The earliest 
Mosaics of the Lateran were destroyed by 
the Goths; but those in St. Paul’s, though 
tile church has been twice destroyed by 
fire, escaped on eacii occasion The pictures 
in the apse suffered considerably during tbe 
barbaric invasion, and' weie repaired and par- 
tially replaced in the eighth century , but the 
most ancient and magnificent Mosaic, on the 
arc of triumph between the nave and the 
chancel, not only passed unharmed, through 
the two fires, but, on aeeotfnt of its height, 
it is said, defied all attempts of the barbarians 
to reach it, lu this picture we see our Lord 
as the regal shepherd in the centra, encircled 


by a golden nimbus, behind which is anothci 
nimbus of graduated tints of grtra , aiomul 
the puncipal ligute me the cple&ti d companies, 
intioduced so as to apparently mix with uiui 
foim one congiogatnm with Ihe voi&hjppeio on 
the fiooi beneath The mechanical execution oi 
this work is scaicely hcttoi than is seen m the 
cailicsi Mosaics ol the catacombs, but ior tbe 
power of it & conception, and the deep spmtim! 
tone ol thought with which it is worked out, it 
has i.uely, it cvci, been excelled and consider- 
ing that the cncumstances ot tins period pi ex- 
cluded anything like the ioi motion ni apiogics- 
sive school oi Ait, ihe Hull displayed m those 
qualities not immediately depending on the 
ougmal intuition of the subject — such ns the 
diiangement of the gioups, and the goneuil 
icndemig of the scene — m tins as well as in 
most of the woiks oi the same cent my, is quite 
astonishing Hitherto the pamtei had had no 
opportunity of excicismg hib hand upon woiks 
above a veiy few squaie ieet m size, but un- 
1 mediately tire occasion came foi woiks on the 
| gtandesfc scale, we sec the hugest pci Imps that 
I have cvei been executed by the hand of man 
pioduced, not mciely by that mechanical powei 
of lepetition lhat would lender the hugest 
space equally easy to cover as the smallest, 
but with a power and an efficiency that pioved 
the aihst to have Ins space as well as his sub- 
ject pei feet ly within Ins grasp , and often so 
tar from being soaicd by the size ot ins woik, 
Dm painter actually felt the space at ins dis- 
posal too small, as Ins pictme wull be seen 
overflowing its boundaries into all the recesses 
and ci e vices wheievei a fiat snrfuce could be 
found to ope late upon 

Experience would indicate that the Ails, m 
common with liteiatuio and all pm suits re- 
sulting from the higher manifestations oi the 
intellect, can only be developed m any degieo 
of excellence by a long succession of con- 
secutive and bepaiate individual efforts, one, 
geneiation of artists must succeed to another, 
each continuing the laboms of the preceding, 
and bequeathing what may lemanr to be accom- 
plished to the next to JoJlowv A school is 
thus formed, that proceeds m regular corn sc 
though its phases of infancy, culmination, and 
decline. This transmission of intellectual ac- 
quirement fiom one generation to another, 
would appear from the history of all other times 
and peoples to be absolutely essential to intel- 
lectual piogiess, but these conditions being 
entirely absent m the case refen ed to, wc are 
compelled to look foi an explanation of the 
sudden and spontaneous development of the 
Aits at tins period in the stimulative effect 
on the general intellect of the people, conse- 
quent on the vast revolution, that hod taken 
place in the social fabric of society, as well as 
in the destinies of the church In the geneial 
enthusiasm the gieat spirit of the people seems 
to have asscitod itself suddenly, and left precis 
of its momentary but unexampled power. 
Therefore it is that we see the works of this 
peiiod, though executed on the most gigantic 
scale, possessing every aitistic quality, except- 
ing those that are only to be acquired by a 
! long and diligent course of* study. The draw- 
ing is always faulty, the arrangement of ihe 
groups formal and too exactly balanced, and 
the attitudes stiff and often repealed ; but for 
giandeur of the original conception, for har- 
mony and gorgetfusness of colour, and often 
for intense power of expression,! many of ibpsc 
productions have npyer been surpassed. ' From 
a certain dry Dotlneism qf manner, t am aware 
that a superficial observer will feet them to he 
rugged and rqpokivev hut, like all the greater 


tlm principal figure hr the aWe-menkoned 
pibtou in St Banks,— while copying it, l was 
nontmflatly exposed to the depreciatory remarks 
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of my sight seeing countiy people, who would 
devote, perhaps, tcu minutes to one ot the 
fust buildings m Cluistendom, and then adjourn 
foi ilnee horns to the gardens ot the Ostena 
opposite The basilica, standing at the end of 
a fine duve two miles away liom the city, along 
the banks of the Tibei, is, towaids tlio end ot 
the day, a favounte place of holiday resoit 
An open carnage, a two mile gallop, with a 
raciiy— perhaps a 1 either upioauouv — party, 
including a full complement ol ladies, and with 
a house ot entertainment at the end of the 
load, aie excellent things in then way, and 
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not, on any account, to be depreciated, but 
they ate scaicely conducive to the tone of 
mind m winch a sacied and spinlual work, such 
as the one I now allude to, can he compie 
liended But sit down beneath that aich, 
think nothing of liow llaphael, Titian, 01 Coi- 
leggio would lu\e painted that head, still less 
ot the feminine lnamtieb of Cailo Dolce, and 
the latei lidlian school with winch you have 
piohfibly just been nauseated at the Homan 
galleiies, chase lrom yoiu mind cvciy thought 
of to day, and suuoumhng things, and ik it 
on the one idea ol the relation in which 




you stand to Him who is theie depicted— a 
wi etched, lost atom of humanity, doomed to 
what words cannot express — that infinite Being, 
descending to this earth, undergoing pain, 
wretchedness, and every conceivable form of 
degradation and misery, to drag you from that 
perdition on the one only condition implied in 
the words (written on the picture) “Lovest 
thou Me P” Then open your eyes, turn them 
on the face above, and say whether the suffer- 
ing, emaciated, loving countenance was ever so 
perfectly, so spiritually rendered. 



In this picture (cut 1) we perceive an ele- 
vation of character not to be found m any woik 
from the catacombs — in these respects closely 
approaching the Greek cloth pictures in St. 
Peter's and St Bartolomeo's. The broad, full, 
intellectual forehead, ihe finely-arched brow, the 
full eye, and rather G icek-cut nose, distinctly 
evidence the Eastern tradition of the likeness, 
Erom what have come down to us, this picture 
would ^ appear to be the first ? for above two 
centuijes, that, was represented without the 
book in the hand, notwithstanding that the 


letter of tho text almost demanded it Hut 
what weie Ihe cn cum stances under which it 
was painted P The Christian lloek had just 
been conducted by then heavenly Sheplieid to 
a secure pasturage The idea of the Divine 
teackci was not dll eel ly involved , but we see 
instead tho Loid with the shcpheid’s staff 
(the only instance I can call to mind of its 
intioduction) descending amidst the celestial 
poweis to the succour ol the cliuich, ^pre- 
sented in 1 he congicgation below 

At tbe penod m which tins uoik was exe- 
cuted, wc see the commencement of a distinct 
ancl piogiessive school oi Ait in Italy, cliaiac- 
tensed by nowois ot conception and colouring 
of the highest oidei, having developed itself 
spontaneously, without any previous school to 
found its style upon, oi fiom winch to dcuve 
its canons of taste, cninely rejecting cveiy 
form and e\)nession ot A»t included m the 
piactice of sculptuie, and, in piocess of time, 
making such advances in artistic skill and 
powci of concct delineation, that, had not 
its pio&iess been ancstcd by the Gothic inva- 
sion ot the next century, there is no telling 
how far it might have attained to excellence, 
oi m what degiee it might have affected all 
futuie Ait 

The position attained by flic Italian school 
of the fifth and sixth centimes is, perhaps, best 
indicated by the fine Mosaic in the Chuicli of 
SS Cosnno and Damian, in the Homan foium 
The wall on which the woik is executed is 
vaulted anil semiouculai, picsenting difficulties 
m tbe delineation of gioups of laige figuics of 
no oidmaiy nature Yet we lieie see the 
figiues, 1 hough twelve feet in height, not only 
gioupcd with skill, but, notwithstanding the 
cuivatuie of the wall, presenting the effect of 
being well posed and concctly diawn, The 
subject lcpicscnted is fiom a poition of the 
second chaptei of the Kevelations — “ These 
things saith the Son of God 3 who hath his ei/es 
hie to a Jlame of jue } and his feet Like Jim 
hass” i( He that comet h 3 and Jceepeth my 

wotds till the end , to hm will I give powei ovei 
the nations” “ And I will give him the morn- 
ing stai ” Oui Lord is seen descending from 
the deep blue sky, with the book or scroll in 
j Ins hand, and addressing the saints and apostles 
assembled in the lowei pait of the picture 
The entne conception, the action, and the ex- 
pression of this figure, ate rendered with a 
majesty and sublimity, to my thinking, exceed- 
ing anything to be seen m any other production 
of Ait 1 am not now giving my own im- 
pressions alone \ the work in question is cele- 
1 bi ated tin ougliout Europe, and the accomplished 
piesidcnt of oiu Iloyal Academy, Sir 0 L, 
Eaatlake, m his edition of Kugler, mentions it 
m terms of unqualified piaise The action of 
the principal fiauic is noble, simple, and natural, 
j and the di ess, being cntnely of gold, to lepre- 
i sent the “flame of ffie ,? of the text, is m 
peifect haimony with the deep, transparent 
! ultmmamie of the background A transenpt 
i of tins figure is given m cut 2, but it is one of 
j the few works in which the expression of the 
countenance is so subtle, that it defies all 
attempts to leptoduce it in a copy. This pic- 
true, having suffered during the Gothic occu- 
pation of the city, was lestored m the seventh 
century, by direction of Pope Urban, whoso 
portrait will be seen introduced m the light 
comer. If it be urged that the excellence of 
this figure is to be ascribed lathor to the 
restorer than to the first painter, the fact would 
only be the more sui prising, as it is less diffi- 
cult to conceive of the production of a work 
of such power, after a century and a half of 
uninterrupted practice of the Aits, than imme- 
diately following the long period of iheir utter 
neglect and, obscuration 

The deep vein of allegorical thought per- 
vading the whole of the Mosaic pictures of this 
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peiiod, is suggestive to a degiee that can Ini dly 
be excelled In those instances wheic any 
addition to the stnet* title ot the text was 
admissible, the Loid, accompanied by the celes- 
tial host, t nil be scon descending to igieen 
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field covered with blooming floweis — typical of 
Paiadise — m the midst of which aic walking the 
saints and maityis of past ages , itt front of these 
inns acioss the pictuie the mystic Jordan- 
typical of death — through which the fish, denot- 
ing the dead m the faith, are seen passing , on 
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the nearer liver side, not amid floweis, but 
thorns, and, sometimes, seipents and snares, are 
bishops and other persons then living; whilst 
the Christian chiucli generally is lepiesented 
under the form of a flock of sheep, occupying 
the extreme foreground of the picture* and 


dimlang, not of Joidan, but of the uvei of the , 
watei of life, flowing m foui streams fiom 
beneath the thione ol God 

Neither did the excellence of this school | 
poituy itself alone in an occasional majestic 
liguie, or appiopuale expicssion foims ot 
beauty began to develop themselves, such as, 
if pi unity of date may establish a claim to 
ongmahty, have ioimed patterns ioi the Ait ot 
all succeeding ages In the tno exquisite i 
finuies of angels, fiom the great Mosaic m the ! 
Chinch ot St Mana Maggioie (given incuts 3 | 
and 4), who will not at ouce u cognise the i 
originals of the angels of all succeeding Chris- \ 
fian ait, whcthei m painting ot m feulphuc 55 
The simplicity, punty, and giaceiul ilow of line 
in the attitudes, have seaicely been sui passed 
in tbe bebt peiiod of the best schools Again, 
the teiminal angel from the chapel in St ihaa- 
sede, called the otfo patadno (given m cut 5), 
foi chaste seventy of shlo, is suielywoithy ot a , 
place amongst tbe urn finest The eai ly Italian 
school, doubtless, attained its position by en- j 
tne and uridistiubeci unity of pm pose, num- 
beiless as <ue the productions ot the fhst five 
centimes, seaicely one of them is to be found 
wheiem the poitnut ot oiu Lmd is not eiihei 
the sole oi the pnucipal object represented, - 
the whole intention and effort of the puntei 
was dnected to the delineation of this one 
figuie, consequently we see it, in the vat* 
majonty of instances, fai exceeding m cvei^ 
aitistic quality the othci portions ot the same 
composition, Popes, saints, inaityis, and apos- 
tles, wcio intioduced plentifully m many of 
these pictmes, but, with the exception of two, 
oi pcilups tin co, ol the fishermen, no consenta- 
neous type became established of then featm es, 
and compaiatively but little study oz attention 
was bestowed on then delineation The whole 
thought of the painter, and seemingly the 
whole attention of the beholder, was concen- 
trated on the representation of thaL one Divine 
foim So much was this the case, that it is 
not going too fat to say that all Cii nsfian ait, 
whcthei of that, or of succeeding ages, took 
its oiigm m the depicting of this one counte- 
nance; it formed the point lound which all 
artistic effoit revolved, on which all artistic 
thought concentrated itself Cn fire Veronica 
pictures of the first and second centimes, 
we see the most earnest devolcclne&s, the 
most absolute singleness of puipo&c of the 
artists applied to the depicting of tins one 
object In the dark subterranean chambers 
of the cal acombs, at tlie graves of the mar- 
tyrs, at the altai of the suffering chut oil, 
as “the way, the life, and the truth,” the 
yearnings, the aspirations, the consolations 
of the Ghiibtian flock were centred on the 
representations oi this one foim; here, in 
these dark clumbers, it may be truly said 
that all succeeding pictorial art had its origin, 
planted like a seed m the giound, germinating 
and throwing out its roots in the darkness 
Reared m humility, as the handmaid to a pro- 
scribed and persecuted church, chastened by 
seif denial, elevated by faith, cradled into poetic 
eloquence by suffenng — it became vitalised, xn- 
i spired by that Divine energy that gave it so 
potent an influence ovei the destiny of future 
generations The Ait taught in that school 
was born of no academy, imparted by no pro- 
fes&ois ; it was the simple, childlike language 
of the deep heart of the people, the expression 
of those spiritual yearnings, of the impel feet 
after tbe perfect, that cannot be uttered As 
the minister to pagan luxury, Ait had become 
i enslaved ; hut it had entered in at ff the 
straight gate,” and therefore it was given to it 
ever after to be the coadjutor of the holy faith 
m the mission of civilization But it was not 
destined that its progress should he continuous 
and uninterrupted; whatever may have been 
the cause of its decline after the sixth century, 


whether it was owing fo the iconoclastic fury 
of the baibauan hoides, oi to i lie uses fo 
winch it was applied, is open to question, but 
that decline was ceitaiuly contempoianeous 
with a new direction given to its cxc leise in 
the inn unci able works ot the six fu&fc cen- 
tunes aie tuo lemaikable omissions, lcmaik- 
able on accouut of the degiee in which fhc 
subjects so omitted absorbed the attention oi 
lio ill the aitists and the commmufy m after 
ages Till the sixth or seventh century no 
ippi osculation ot the Blessed Virgin, as a 
DivinL pci son, was known m the cliuich, 
neithei had thcie been any consentaneous type 
ot tbe chaiactcL of hci countenance, and, till 
the middle ot the sixth century, no hare oi any 
lepiesentation oi the last consummating acl ot 
human salvation — the ciucifixion of oui Loid 
—is to be found m any of the mull itudi nous 
productions ot Christian art Soon altci peace 
liad been restored to the chuieh By the 
accession of the baibauans to the faith, no 
see the introduction ot the type of countenance 
in the poitiaits of the Blessed Vngm, ihe fan 
sanguineous complexion, the gentle, devout cx- 
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piession we have since been accustomed to 
At this peiiod her ^presentation m the Ait 
of the chui eh began to assume a position of 
equal importance to that of oiu Loid himsolt, 
who, ha\ ing laid aside the book which, as the 
Divine tcachei, he bad for four centuries been 
constantly represented with, is now ah ays 
depicted bestowing the insignia of royalty on 
his eaithly parent Considering the period at 
which tins idea took possession of the Chris - 
kian aitists, and the muveisality it aft awards 
obtained, it would appeal that it was intended 
thereby to symbolize the regal or independent 
authority conferred on tbe Roman bishop by 
gilt of the Eastern emperor. lifter the in- 
troduction of this fashion of representation, 
the likeness of our Loid suffer ed a marked 
depreciation The dark biown hair and com- 
plexion, the emaciated, sorrowful, loving ooun- 

k In tire il lush aliens or the last number of the Art* 
JcwrrtrtUiU hr a Mosaic of (ho Virgin anti Intaiit 
Saviour, bat oue significant omission TtfUl be noticed ; 
■while dm Divine natuie of the Child ia indicated !Jy a 
nimbus, no swsh distinctive symbol h added to liis earthly 
parent , 
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tenancc Uifltiad (ill then foimed I he distinct, 
and uuvaiyinq liadition, !>avc place to a 
likeness much moic lesenrblmg that of Ins 
Gdi tlily patent The ban becime lighten, 
and often quite ilaxon, the eye&, instead of 
black, wcie lender ed of a light bLuc, and 
a solt, smooth, feminine countenance, instead 
of that infinitely moic impressive one that 
the caily painter had handed down with 
such nunulc and unvarying fidelity The 
divergence so established was the ougm of 
what has been teuned the Italian and the 
Byzantine types of the likeness of oui Loid 
But sanely this designation is m one respect 
euoucous, as the tyne followed m the lh si 
six centimes certainly originated among the 
Asiatic Gicck couutucs There is no tiadi- 
tion to conneet it with Byzantium , and if by 
that name Constantinople is intended, we ha\e 


amples of its skill that have foimed the wonder ' 
and the admiration of all succeeding ages, i 
but m descending to the functions of the | 
upholstciei, it had lost the spmtuahty that 
attached to its Ingliei calling, and a woik of ! 
Ait, fiom being an exponent and illustration 
of the faith, had now become a meic picture — 
an item m the adornment of the walk. of the 
building, or if, m any instances, it paiiook of 
its higher clraiactei, it was but as a medium 
of assenting some new point of doctrine that, 
foi the time being, occupied moic especially 




quently than at any foimei peuod, was deli- 
neated with that absence ot feeling and spnituai 
vitality that nugnt be expected fiom want of 
enthusiasm, and fiom diverted energy on the 
pait of the pamtei 

It is no part of my pm pose to follow the 
liadition of the Divine likeness fuithei tlnouglv 
tins penod, my task being accomplished in 
having tiaced it back fiom the time when it is 
incontestable that it was m geneial acceptance, 
to the first age of the dim eh 

An mquny of this natuie is not without 
lesults othci than the elucidation of a meie 
question of antiquity — interesting above all 
others though that question be The truth 
of the tiadition of oui Loid’s likeness appears 
; to lure been accepted by the fust Cluisfciau 
communities without a shade of doubt , affcei- 
| waids, and indeed until the piesent ccntuiy, 




seen that the Eastern tradition of likeness was 
hi ought to Italy centimes before that place had 
an existence 

With lespcct to the crucifixion of oui Lord, 
the fust instances m winch its lepiesentation 
can be tiaced aro m the metal images executed 
diu mg the haibauau occupation of the sixth 
century, one of these figiu es, as fai as can 
be ascertained, the oldest extant, is given m 
cut 6 The ougmal m now in the Bibliotheca 
of the Yntican, and it is valuable as showing 
that though the execution and workmanship 
aie the mdest possible, the intention of the 
\voi kimm was to adheie, as closely as he was 
able, to the leceived tiaditions of lesemblance 

Eiom this time the decline of Ait was un 
mistakable — not that it lacked encouragement, 
01 that it was less cared foi by the people , on 
the conti aiy, perhaps nevei at any foimei 
peuod lmd painting and architectiue been so 
geiieially piactised and so lavishly encomaged 
as in that included between the seventh and 
the thirteenth centimes , but the Ai ts, being 
no longei the expression of tbe spirit of the 
people, had ceased to exercise their highest 
and most distinctive functions In the dark 
period of the cbm oil’s pei scout ion, m the 
gjonous morning of its emancipation, the 
spiritual life and feeling of the community weie. 
reflected in its Ait, but in the period now 
treated of, it would be difficult to determine 
what the lehgious mind of the community 
actually was The profound spirituality en- 
gendered by a long peiiod of suffeung and 
persecution had become extinguished, the 
exultation of the clay ol victory had passed 
away, and what manifestations of the religious 
vitality existing in the community exhibited 
themselves, would seem to have been confined 
to the ostentatious adornment ot the saeied 
edifices by the laity, and to the fierce and 
interminable contests on theological dogmas 
on the part of the clergy Under such cir- 
cumstances, it is not surprising that the arts 
of lepiesentation became shorn of their highest 
significance Arelntectmc giew and flourished, 
certainly, as might have been expected from 
the pi evading taste for ostentatious ecclesias- 
tical adornment ; but painting sunk from the 
posh ion it had previously occupied, as the 
coadjutor of the climeli in its teaching, to that 
of a m&G instrument of decoration, Nobly' 
and gloriously, in an artistic point of view, 
it executed its new fade, it is tine, as is 
evidenced by the urn milled and matchless ex- 



tbe attention of the church , and the object of 
the painter seems to have been either the 
greatest amount of gorgeous decoration, oi the 
most attractive rendering of the Blessed Yngni, 
who had fust been elevated to a place m the 
holiest of holies of the Cknstian temple only 
second to tbe highest. 

It was impossible but that the depreciation 
in the pui poses of Art obseivable dtu mg this 
period should extend itself also to its produc- 
tions j consequently wo see that the likeness 
of our Lord, though , reproduced more fre- 


it was tacitly admitted, and its authenticity 
having nevei been disputed, no one cnteied 
upon an examination with a view to suppoit 
it , but with the spread of neological and 
atheistical teaching m Geimany tmd Biance, 
doubts began to be disseminated as tc iheie 
being any foundation foi oui conceptions re- 
specting the peisonaliesemblanccof the Saviour 
And when we find these doubis eniei tamed 
and promulgated especially, and, indeed, ex- 
clusively, by a class of writers professedly 
denying the truths of the Gospel, we aic foicod. 
to conclude that m denying the traditional 
likeness, and asserting that it ougmated m the 
artistic imagination of the sixth and seventh 
centuries, they intend thereby to inter a doubt 
ot the existence of the peison represented 
In the pursuance ol this investigation, ecu 
fain facts have presented themselves that, I 
believo, have not been hitherto noticed The 
identification of the Yeiomca, oi early Greek, 
pictures, with a coherent and unbioken chain 
of ovidenco m suppoit of their being the pro- 
ductions ot the first ago of the church, has not 
before been attempted The enamel pictures 
ot oui Loid and the apostlc3 on the patera 
buried with the eailiest Christians, the un- 
intentional evidence alfoicied by the profane 
and blasphemous pagan caricatures of the 
ciueifixion, the connection of the tiadition of 
the likeness with the introduction of the 
wiitmgs of St John, and tire preponderating 
influence those wiitmgs exercised upon the 
Ait of the eaily church, have none of them 
been hitherto noticed The questions on which 
fuithei clue i dal ion is desirable, aie — firstly, the 
extent to which ecclesiastical decoration was 
earned in such chinches as existed above- 
giound during the fust three centuries, and 
which might have afforded a preparatory school 
for the production of the woiks of Art we see 
m such numbers, and possessing such high 
artistic power, in the age of Constantine , and, 
secondly, whether it is possible to obtain cleaL 
and satisfactory evidence m support of the 
authenticity of other of flic early Gieek pic- 
tures, besides those now preserved in Genoa 
and at St, Peter’s, and thus add to the testi- 
mony that these ancient productions, worn by 
the mat members of the chuich, and buried 
with, them in their graves, were, in repeated 
instances, executed at a time when they would 
have been brought under the diiect notice of 
many who had seen oui Lord, 
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“ THE BATTLE OF THE STYLES" 

A tier a prolonged penod of doubt and hesitation, 
aftei much of annoyance to many pei sons, aud not a 
little that is xvoise than .annoyance to a few, the 
House of Commons at length has had a debate upon 
the style of arclntcctuie that is to be adopted foi the 
new Foieigu Office, and ha-» come to a decision, and, 
so fai, has settled this vexed question The question 
itself was sufficiently simple The last government 
appointed the ai eluted, who is legarded tluoughout 
J5ui ope as the head of his profession m this countiy 
This ai eluted piepaied a design, wlncli was appiovcd 
by the then government, and has smee secuied the 
approval of the most competed and impartial judges 
But, befoie the mattei could be bi ought be foie 
parliament, a change took place m the administra- 
tion , aad the new government, while eonfuming the 
appointment of the aiclutect, have dcclaied them 
selves determined opponents of the style in which 
he had prepared his design The icsuLt of this 
hostility on the pait of the present government, and 
especially on the pait of its head, discount Palmer- 
ston, is the vote of the House of Commons on the 
8th of duly, which affirmed the mandate of the 
piemiei, and detei mined that the style of the new 
Foieign Office should be the Classic of Loid Pal- 
merston, aud not the Gothic of Mi G G Scott 

The decision of the House was such as might 
have been expected, though eeitainly it is veiy fur 
fioni being either satisfactory in itself or creditable 
to parliament A satisfactory decision, indeed, 
implies the expression of a sound opinion by com- 
petent judges. By accident, or when actuated by 
an auspicious impulse, or thiough the agency of 
menuling influences foi good, the most incompetent 
of judges may sometimes decide wisely and well 
Then judgment, however, when deliberate, when 
left to themselves, and particularly when powerfully 
affected by influential prejudice, can scarcely fail to 
prove the veiy leveise of satisfactory The vote of 
the House of Commons upon the style of the new 
Foreign Office has been taken under precisely such 
cueumstances as we have supposed The majority 
of the honourable gentlemen, by r whom the subject 
was discussed and decided, knew nothing whatever 
about architecture, and, m addition to then own 
ignorance, thev were subjected to the paitial mis- 
representations of moie than one ot then own oidei, 
together with the full foice of the highest official 
influence brought foi wai d in suppoit of the personal 
prejudices of individuals now in office 

Without attempting to cuticise minutely the 
debate winch called foith an appiopriate paan fiom 
the Times , we desne to record oul decided piotest 
against both the manner in which it was conducted 
aud the conclusion at which it ariived It is 
notorious that the government deteimined to oppose 
Mi Scott’s masterly and most appropriate Gothic 
design, solely because it was Gothic, without at- 
tempting or even pieLendmg to undei stand either 
the style itself, or Mr Scott’s particular example of 
its application Nui is it less ceitam that Loid 
Palmerston and his subordinates, in wbat they weie 
pleased should do duty fox arguments in. support of 
their architectural policy, made use of a seiies of 
exploded fallacies and often-i efhted misrepresenta- 
tions, while, on the otliei hand, they failed to 
advance (because, indeed, it was impossible that they 
should advance) a single genuine argument to sus- 
tain then views and to justify their conduct The 
Gothic, as a style, these equally eminent and candid 
Alterities declared to be all very well for eccle- 
siastical buildings, but for civil and domestic edifices 
they pionounced it to be altogether unfitted — in 
fact, it was essentially an ecclesiastical style, as 
such it was used by the men of the middle ages, 
who mtiodueed it, and in that capacity we may 
pei haps be light m using it ourselves Not that 
the objectors had much to say for the Gothic even 
for churches, since, m then estimation, it is m ap- 
pearance inevitably “ conventual/’ and “Jesuitical/’ 
and “daik,” and '* gloomy/’ and “inconvenient,” and 
rb abounds in “eccentricities,” and it is “mediteval/’ 
and, if English at all, it is the English of the Plan- 
tagenets and Tudors, and hot of the era of Q,ueen 
Victoria, W e can understand that Loi d Palmerston 
might not know how all this nonsense had long ago 

been disposed of. We can suppose lum nevei to 
have huud of Mi Pallet’s excellent volumes on 
the eaily civil and domestic Gothic oi England, or 
to have made himself mastei of a single fart con- 
nected with eithei the Instoiy oi the revival of 
Gothic Ait But delusions and omissions ol this 
kind ought not to bo distorted into authorities for 
the peipetiation of senous pinctical mischief A 
lively veteian in politics, the noble and “Jaughtei- 
loving” viscount may veiy naturally imagine that 
his worn- out Ait -notion s still letain then pustine 
freshness Loid Palmeiston must be ic minded 
that whatcvci ideas he may enteitam upon archi- 
tecture weie fonned befoie the second half of the 
piesent ceutuiy began, — they weie formed, con- 
sequently, befoie the grandest movement in the 
ait of nichitcrtuic that modem times has known 
had had its commencement Not a single step has 
he advanced in lus knowledge of architecture, while 
aiound him the omvaid movement has been lapid 
and stiongly sustained Loid Palmeiston foi gel % 
perhaps, that he is an old man, and other people 
may successfully peisuade lum to foi get that he is 
an old statesman , and so he may fancy that his 
antiquated Geoige IV reminiscences about the Aits 
aie still m aecouldnte with tlie spirit of the piesent 
dav, and he may conclude that the fashion in. aicln- 
tectuie is the same in 1861 as it was when lie was 
actually young in both years and statesmanship 
111 leply to Loid Palmeiston’s anti Gothic allega- 
tions, it is sufficient to assert that the noble viscount 
was Bpeaking in painful ignoiance, every objection 
to that giand style which he enunciated being 
exactly the converse of the fact. The Gothic is m 
every lespcct as great (and as great, in evciyiespect, 
it always lias been while it was gieat at all) as ivell 
fox civil as for ecclesiastical buildings, and it has 
always been as habitually used for civil buildings as 
for ecclesiastical, so long as it pioduced any noble 
buildings whatever The Gothic is noL a “ conven- 
tual” style, neithei can it fairly be stigmatised as 
“Jesuitical,” seeing that the Jesuits have always 
done then best to exterminate it, and that convents 
aie almost universally designed after the Italian 
classic mannei Neither is the Gothic “ dark,” or 
“gloomy,” oi “ inconvenient,” or “eccentric,” oi 
“medueval,” as essential qualities or conditions of 
the style, on the contimy, Gothic buildings, as 
such, aie better lighted, aud moie commodious than 
any others, and they are by fai more cheerful than 
then competitors, and less monotonous , and their 
comparative convenience or inconvenience depends 
upon the architect (oi upon those who fctle) and 
canto ol hs fiee action ), the Gothic style simply 
placing at Ins disposal fai greater facilities foi con- 
venience than any other Nor aie Gothic edifices 
(if they i eaily are Gothic, pine and simple, and not 
illustrations of the style tiaveatied) ececntnc — unless 
it be id the eyes of those who affect to believe that 
tiers of square-beaded windows, all of them exactly 
alike, are worthy of admiration, and that they have 
then powers of admitting light moieased by the 
erection of a row of useless columns (all exactly 
alike also) in fiont of them — persons who pie- 
tend to delight m stucco imitations of unmeaning 
classic ornaments, and whose ideas of consistent 
and honourable English architecture find types in 
Corinthian capitals executed to order wholesale, and m 
pediments that do not terminate ioofs, and m balus- 
tiades without any possible use oi significance, and 
m solid ui ns, Hnd m figures which aie mythological 
m character and Roman m costume. And as to the 
medievalism of Gothic aielntecture, why eeitainly m 
the middle ages the Gothic grew up m England, as 
elsewheie throughout Em ope, to be a noble and a 
glonous style, and it harmonised well with the penod 
ot its first renown, and it adapted itself m happy 
fitness to the sentiments and the requirements of the 
men who devised and developed it much after the 
same manner that classic architecture is “ antique,” 
inasmuch as it was produced and made per feet by the 
ancients, in accordance with their ideas, and as a 
material expression of their aspirations But this 
Gothic architecture admits — nay, its essential prin- 
ciples demand — that it should atomy s conform to 
evicting sentiments and requirements, and that it 
always should harmonise with each succeeding age, 
The men of one age may reproduce or copy earlier 
Gothic structures this, however, proceeds from their 
own choice— their choice determined, perhaps, by their 
Want of ability to think and originate foi themselves i 

foi the Gothic stvle is ever leady to advance with 
passing time It would be difficult to show' that classic 
aichitecluie admits of any impoitani modifications, 
or that it can be made to assimilate to new condi- 
tions ot socutj, and to harmonise with the fiesh 
associations of altered ui cum stances At any late, 
the classic is not moie facile in its adaptability, it is 
not moie versatile oi moie comprehensive than the 

Gothic We mav have coveied buck columns with 
stucco in England until the popular notion ot Eng- 
lish architecture and columnar aichitecluie has 
become identical , and an English picimci may 
conclude that what he takes to be classic aichitccture 
must be best foi London in 1861, because he knows 
that the classic architectui e, bonowtd by the Romans 
fiom Gicece, shed a gloiy upon Augustan Rome , and 
the English House of Commons may aflnm by then 
vote the aichitcctiual supremacy of such edifices as 
Buckingham Palace, and the British Museum, and 
the Royal Exchange and yet tho Gothic may be, 
as eeitainly the Gothic is, the one style that alone 
can pioduce such a Foteign Office as would be w oilhy 
of the English meti opoli3 at the present day 

Let ns be rightly understood when we make the 
asseition we have just made We cherish no me- 
dieval sympathies whatever. We object altogether 
to speak eithei Anglo Norman or Anglo-Roman , 
we positively letuse to weax either a toga or a 
haubeik, noi have we the slightest inclination 
to display on oui caiies de mute figmes that are 
eithei ci oss-lcgged oi half human and halt scioll- 
woik Wc believe the Gothic, howevei, to be the 
style of aichitectuie which ib the noblest m itself, 
the best adapted for eveiy important English build- 
ing, and pre-eminently qualified in able hands to 
express the sentiments, and to pi ovule foi the le- 
quu emeu is, of our own times It may now be useless 
to stiuggle m behalf of an edifice that might be 
honouiable to ouisclves, and such as foieign visitois 
to Loudon might look upon with admiimg approval 

And it may also be too late to plead foi an able and 
expei icnced architect, that lie has a right to feel 
secure alike from mun steual tyranny and parliamen- 
tary injustice Whethei too late oi not to obtain 
fair and worthy treatment for Mr Scott, aud to 
advocate effectually for our London a new national 
edifice that might lank with the Hotels de Ville ot 
continental cities, we aie so far m earnest in hold- 
ing oui opinions that we cannot refrain from giving 
to them a full and fiee expression To oui able 
aicbitectmal contempomries (if they aie disposed to 
such a task) we prefer to leave it, both to specify 
the individual details of such a Gothic Foreign 

Office as would be satisfactory to oui selves, and to 
dispose systematically of the fallacies and blunders of 

Loid Palmeiston and Ins confederates m the House 
of Commons It is enough for ns to touch in. 
geneial teims, though m a definite manner and a 
decided tone, upon the style of the new Foieign 

Office, as it was dealt with in the recent debate, and 
as at piesent it has been detei mined by parliament. 

Were it lequired of us, however, to vindicate the 

Gothic m the piesent paiticulai instance, by de- 
monstrating its supeiior fitness aud its worthiness for 
the production of the lequired new Foreign Office, 
we should not feel that any seveie or hying task bad 
been imposed upon us 

Whatever tlie final decision of the legislature, the 
voice of the intelligent and educated public is ! 

powerfully aud significantly laised an advocacy of 
the Gothic style — the Gothic, be it remembeied, 
not of the middle ages levivcd and reproduced, 
but that same gieat style inspired with fteshlife, 
and animated with renewed vigour, and at the same 
time modified aud expi eased in conformity with the 
spurt of our own era On eveiy side, as well 
amongst the most practical and thoroughly “ busi- 
ness ” men as with the learned and the scientific, at 
home and m the colonies, the Gothic is in the 
ascendaut as the Vising style of the day. loid. 
Palmerston, a septuagenarian, consistently adheres 
to an old-fashioned and almost obsolete style, and 
he fondly hopes by such means to crush tho aspning 
growth of the more recent Ait, He greatly mis- 
calculates his own powers, as he fails altogether to 
form a ju3t conception of the eneigy of the revived 

Gothic. At the most, he will not do more than add 
another comparatively poor public building to the 
architectural mediocrity of London We say “ com- 
p actively poor” because Mr. Scott will save the 
Foreign Office, whatever its style, from, absolute 
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poverty lie is too able an architect not to leave 
the 1 m picas of his ability upon every woik that 
beats his name, however advcise the conditions 
under which he may have been constiained to act 
At Hamburg, the Gothic points with either hand 
to two new public edifices, the one ecclesiastical and 
the othei civil, that declaie with equal lmpiessuvc- 
ness the estimation in which the English mchitect 
is held by foieigncis In London the pumc im- 
nistei and pailiament of England tirat their dis- 
tinguished couutiyraani with aibdiaiy lndiffeience, 
and compel him to constiuet at home a rontiast to 
his own woiks abroad Thus docs Loid Palmei- 
Bton win hia tiiumphs in, or rathei o\ci, Ait Theie 
is one cucumstauce connected with Ins piesent 
tmimph ovei the Gothic that the premiei possibly 
may have faded to take into his cousideiatmn It 
is a cucumstance that we aie not disposed to over- 
look This is ceitain to prove one of the most 
evanescent of tizumphs “ The battle of the styles*’ 
Lord Palmeistou evidently considers to have been 
fought out, and the victory he believes to have : 
been won by his classic pioiege — by “Greek” 
aichitectuie, "oi Homan, or Renaissance,” as he 
himself so clearly and so felicitously defined his own 
classic ideal Battles have often been sustained long 
after apparent victories have been won , and many 
a specious tnumph has pioved the pi elude to a 
complete ultimate catastiophe In “the battle of 
the styles’* the combatants in the fiont lank of 
the Gothic airay are conscious of no exhaustion of 
either strength oi spuit. Some hostile demon- 
stration of unusual gravity they might need to 
induce them to consolidate their power, to act with 
more coidial unanimity, and to bung their reserves 
mto action And this Lord Pdlmeiston may be 
congratulated on having unconsciously accomplished 
His Foreign Office coup he must expect to leroil 
upon his own classic confedeiates. The Gothic is 
not beaten yet, nor do wo assign to anv i emote 
peuod the hour of its acknowledged tnumph, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTUEES OH 
GLASS 

The discoveiy of photogiaphy gave use to the 
hope that the process might be employed extensively 
as a valuable auxihai yin certain at the manufactures 
that are indebted to Art foL emichment, and that 
the facility ot its utilization, would materially re- 
duce the cost of products which aie nothing with- 
out embellishment, hut oi which the embellish- 
ment enhances the cost beyond model ate means* 
The hope so long and so confidently entertained, is 
about to he realized m one dueolion, by an invention 
of M Joubert, long known to the world of Ait as 
an engraver of the highest rank. Photogiaphy has 
so effectually superseded mmmtiue painting, that 
those artists who continue to profess portraiture 
have either gone to oil or yielded to (he pleasure 
and become photographers. Painters, generally, do 
not acknowledge any obligation to photogiaphy, 
hut architects ought to be giateful for that it has 
filled their portfolios with the most beautiful in- 
stances ot their art Setting aside the earnestness 
with uhioh photography has been practised as a 
means of producing likenesses, it has been regarded 
principally as a so nice of amusement, a limitation 
whence nothing could be expected of a land at all 
available as “ industrial ait*** 

The invention of M, Joubert consists m throwing 
photographic pietiues on the glass, and burning 
them m ia the kiln ra the manner in which painting 
on glass is fired. We have been favoured with a 
sight of M Joubeit’s woiks, which consist ot the 
repioductiou of landscapes, figures, portiaits, archi- 
tect, in short, eveiy subject of winch photo- 
graphic pictures are made, and the invention is 
not limited to photographs, but comprehends every 
kind of piint, all seeming with equal facility to be 
transferred to the glass and burnt into it One 
stnkiug example of the latter kind of transfer, is 
Raffuelle*s 'Belle Jaydimbre,* an engraving of 
which every line and every gradation of shade are 
as faithfully repeated on the glass ns ou the papei. 
M Joubert has as yet produced nothing larger than 
24 inches by 17L but he says that the dimensions 
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of the plate aie limited only by the size of the kiln 
If tins be ihe case, and the photograph can be suc- 
cessfully enlaiged, theie does not, that we can sec, 
exist any obstacle to this photogmphic tiansfei 
supei feeding legitimate glass painting The tiaum? 
oi di awing of the subject ou the colouied glass and 
afteiwuda the hatching and v> oiling in of the tonus 
with the neeessaiy caie, is n laboni of ninth nicely, 
which would be entirely obviated could the foi ms be 
thiovui on to the colouied glass as enlaiged hom a 
small study, with the option of pi educing any 
numbei of replicas 

M Joubeit thus explains his piocess — The 
glass used may he crown oi flatted, but it must be 
peifedly fide ftom blemish, and caiefully cleaned 
and wiped to piepaie it foi the liquid compound 
wifh which it is to be coated The liquid consists 
of asatuiated solution of bichi ornate of ammonia, 
m the pioportion of five partB , honey and albumen 
three puts of each, well mixed together and 
thinned with fiom twenty to thirty pails of distilled 
watei, the whole caitfully hlteied befoie use As 
this mixture is necessauly sensitive to light, it 
must be piepaied in a loom fiom which the light is 
paitmlly excluded , oi under a yellow light, as in 
photographic operating looms 

The glass, having been coated with the solution, 
and exposed for a tew minutes to the heat of a gas 
stove in ordei to thy it, is placed face downwauls on 
the subject to be copied in an oidmaiy fiame, such 
as is used foi punting photogiaphs It is undei- 
stood that tho picture to be copied on the glass 
must be what is called m photographic phrase a 
positive, and if on papei it must be icndeitd trans- 
paienf by waxing or some other method Exposui e 
to the light duiing a few seconds will, accoidmg to 
the state of the weathei , show on removing the 
glass fiom the pressure frame, a faintly indicated 
negative picture, which ra brought out by lubbmg 
ovei the surface gently with a soft biush an enamel 
coIoul in a veiy finely divided powdei, until the 
whole composition appeals id a perfect positive foim 
It is then fixed by pounng ovei the surface alcohol, 
to which has been added a small propoition of acid, 
either uitue or acetic The alcohol, having been 
floated over the entire suifate, is drained oft at 
one covnei In a shoit time the alcohol will be 
evaporated, the glass is then to he gently immersed 
in a large pan of clear watei, and lelt until the 
clnomic solution has dissolved off, and nothing 
remains but the enamel colour on the glass, it 
is then allowed to diy near a heated stove, and 
when diy is ready to be placed m the kiln foi 
firing Enamel of any colour can bo used, and, 
by caieful registering, a variety of coloui s can be 
printed one after the othei, so as to obtain a peilect 
imitation of a pictui e. 

The largest pictures that M Joubeit has as yet 
produced, are, as we have observed, by 17 £ 
inches, but he thinks theie would be no dif- 
ficulty in producing pictures tluee or four, feet 
square, but m proportion to the increased size of 
the glass, so is the difficulty of firing it augmented 
With lespect to the colouring, that is a piocess re- 
quiring much care, and a combination ot tints can 
only be effected by the employment of colours that 
can be filed at tho same time, M, Joubeit can fix 
four colours m one bunting, and he has no doubt of 
being able to produce at one flung a great variety 
as the art becomes developed by experience We 
have made a Tew observations on glass painting — it 
is not the object of the inventor to enter into com- 
petition with glass painters, but it must be that in 
the end this method of pioclacing pictures on glass 
will supersede all the common pioductsof what is 
called glass painting. With respect to the cost of 
these plates in comparison with glass painting, ihe 
price ot the foimm must he very much less, when it 
is remembered that the works of the glass painter 
are accomplished only with gteafe labour, and all 
that labour may he frustrated by the fracture of 
tbe glass m the lain The pictures aecoidmg to 
M. Joubeit’ s niveution, are liable to the like acci- 
dent, but for their production the same time and 
labour are not necessary, The estimated cost of 
these pictures will be eight shillings per square foot. 
The price is determined according to measurement, 
m Older to facilitate the formation of estimates by 
architects and builders, as an invention of such 
utility must come at once into extensive requisition, 
m which case it is supposed that the cost may be 


materially i educed M Joubeit has been experi- 
menting foi two ycius and more, and of comae the 
failuies, as in all cases of meic expen meat, weie 
veiy numerous, but now lus success is such that 
the failuies in the piocess do not amouut to more 
than one per cent The invention is patenttd, and 
the paleut unhides its application to ceramic pro- 
ductions, ot the success ot wlmh the patentee pos- 
sesses some examples, but as he found it impossible 
to carry on to ultimate pei lection the application to 
both glass and china at the same time, he (hose 
the tormei, and devoted luinselt to it with such 
happy l emits as we describe A difficulty might 
be anticipated in dealing photographically with 
convex surfaces, but i\f Joubeit is sanguine oi 
tiansfei ling to bucIi srn faces pictni es with a cer- 
tainty of preserving them fiom desti uction, accoid- 
mg to a new method of punting on the round about 
to be mtioduced by an eminent photoguphci The 
excise upon glass was in force npvvaids of a century, 
operating most perniciously in respect ol its common 
application m lmpiovcd ionns to domestic pui poses , 
and lmd the impost still existed, j\I Joubeit says 
that he should hare hesitated about devoting himself 
to the per feeling ot lus invention Even as it is, 
and without the improvements ui piospect, it must 
be icgai ded as one ol the most beautiful and valuable 
inventions of our time— as superseding at once all 
the bad ait that we see in windows available for 
decoration 


COHKESPOHEENCE 

To the Mdo) of u The Art- Journal ” 

THE CRYSTAL PALACE 

Sir, — Thanks for your protest, in the last numbei 
of the A) t- Join mil) against the ends of the On still 
Palace management In the way of condemnation 
join sfcuctmes leave nothing to be said, but the 
considerations they involve seem to me to open up 
the pnor question— is not the state of things whir h 
we deploie rather the inevitable lpsulfc of a mdical 
fault m the oiigmal conception of the Bailee, than 
a sudden dnergence from piopuety on tho pait of 
the directois * 

The onginal design of tho Or 5 stal Palace, as I 
rnderstund it, was to combine the appliances for 
instruction and study, with the atti actions of a 
lesoit foi plcaune. Tho combination was impos- 
sible, the alliance unimtuial, and the fuiluic to bo 
expected Being m no way penonally mteieated 
m the concern, I wnte in ignoiance of its financial 
details, and theiefoie under ( 01 rectum, but my 
acquaintance with lundied matters justifies me m 
sajmg that the enoimous cost of creating and main- 
taining the woiks requited toi the flint puipose, is 
what no mere holiday lcvenue can bear , while, 
as regauls eongunty, tho oontaot of sight-seeing 
crowds is as fatal to the comfort and profit of the 
student, as are soxno of the objects of lus studies 
pioposteious as ornaments m a public lounge 

It is time that the vain attempt to mix up study, 
or leal education, with amusement, weie discoun- 
tenanced by those who know m then own experience 
its utter impossibility. The chanty school will 
derive as little benefit from the oasts of Angelo, as 
will he who has been communing with the eloquent 
memorials of the Assyrian cotnt find pleasure m tho 
band and fountains. Study is one thing, and 
“pleasaunce” is an othei , each has its own season, 
and each should h 1 ve its own place Tho S} denimra 
institution was fiee to choose between them, but it 
cannot secuie both To vie far educational pur- 
poses with the British and ICon^ingtoh. Museums, 
must have en gulled a capital, and mvoho expenses 
so far bejond tho income realized thereby, as to 
become a ruinous ehaige upon the revenue from 
other sources. Hence the amusement department 
must be kept at fever heat. The hohday-makeis 
must be attracted by a succession of novelties more 
and moie highly seasoned for then* not too fastidious 
palate, and when wo lemember that all is con- 
tiolled by a joint-stock propuetaiy of hungry and 
disappointed shareholders, whose single end and 
aim, rule of right, and tost of success, is— dividends, 
the picture of failure and retrogression is complete. 

"We may regtet, but wo can no longei wonder, 
that an under taking, originally hailed as a national 
gforj, should be found resorting to Sunday dese- 
cration, and exhibitions of criminal foolhardiness, 
for a precarious subsistence. 

b, J jr. 

Zondon^ July 11 
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THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM 

Not less lemaikablc than the collections it contains 
have been the use and piogiess of this now impoi- 
tanfc and cunous museum a gathcung made horn 
all Em opt in a compaiatively shoit space of time, 
it presents a most staking conti as! to the insigni- 
ficant groups m the half-empty cases ol the Balish 
Museum, whcie pm chases aie few, and when 
made, aie months, 01 we might almost say \eais, 
be foie they aie publicly exhibited The effete 
system of tiusteeslnp, and the doubts and difficulties 
which beset “boaida” of gentlemen little conver- 
sant with the matters they aie called to decide upon, 
clog and hamper om gicat national institution, and 
obstruct its most efficient officeis, while South 
Kensington, moie happily luled, knows nought of 
this the one is the type of the old school, formal 
and piosy , the other of the new, active, intelligent, 
and useful. 

The important pin chases fiom the Soltykoff 
collection, leeenlly dispel sed m Pans, aie alieady 
placed in a post of honoui for public approbation at 
Kensington. They deserve it, the thiee objects in 
one case could not be rivalled m impoitance and 
beauty by any other museum The fiist m point of 
date, and infinitely so in its mteiest, is the Paschal 
Candlestick, ot gilt bionze, made by oidei of Petei, 
Abbot of the Monastery of St Peter at Gloucestei 
(now the cathedial), cuca 1115, and which was 
afteiwaids given to one of the chinches of Mans, 
m Noimandy, the gift probably took place m the 
twelfth 01 thirteenth century, and theie it remained 
until the gieat levolution seatteicd this aud other im- 
portant church antiques A9 an example of the 
peculiai Ait of the era, it is unrivalled it is a mass 
of sculptuie in high lehef, or applique, saints, angels, 
buds, and animals are grouped with foliuge ard 
inscribed scrolls, with all that barbaric richness of 
detail in which the Byzantine school delighted to 
disport itself It has been most property secured 
for this country m opposition to spmted biddings 
on the pait of the Lonvie, but it is really a national 
monument we should have been disgraced m losing 
Next let us pause over the Chasse or Reliquary in 
gilt bronze, a Ilhemsh-Byzantme work of the twelfth 
centiuy, oiiginally bi ought from Cologne. It lakes 
the foirn of a domed cathedial, whoso giound plan 
is a Maltese tioas, the loof, pillars, and sides me 
em iclied by enamels, and the intervening spaces 
filled by sculptures m walrus ivoiy. As a piece of 
Art woikmanslnp, it has extraordinary claims to ! 
attention, while its state of preservation is so per- 
fect that it might be mistaken foi a modem copy 
The thud specimen rn this case is a toilet minor 
with a metal speculum, a Milanese woik of the 
early pail of the sixteenth century it is of gi and pro- 
portions, the minor, corned by a sliding panel, 
nobly embossed, the frame, a mass of architectural 
enrichment and shnned figmes, exhibiting the 
fanciful elongated pseudo delicacy of the nunoi Ait- 
workmen of that epoch , the entnc suiface is dama 
seened with silvei and gold, and the utmost elabora- 
tion of design has been lavished ovei the whole 
Foi these thiee works, the competition was eagei in 
Paris , but we think our officeis have done well in. 
securing the most mipoifcant features of the famous 
Soltykoff museum, though at a puce that would 
have been consideied fabulous a few yeoia ago, it is 
better thus to obtain a few of the finest things, than 
spend public money over lai ge quantities of minor 
examples , of the latter the museum has enough, 
and now wants but a few of the larger and more 
el ab oi ate works. Not that minor ai tides are to be 
refused, and we aie pleased to see they are not, 
for several have been also obtained at the same sale, 
and we may particularly allude to the door handle of 
Gei man workmanship {cuca 1480), and the knocker 
rn chiselled iron, a work in Flench Renaissance 
{cuca 1520), as good in their class, the lattor par- 
ticulaily so > it consists of a figure of a cupid hold- 
ing a tablet iiiscubed “salve” standing beneath a 
canopy j the figure lifts and forms the knockei , 
the canopy and the other enrichments are remark- 
able for brilliancy of execution In the same case 
is a group of fine church furniture, a triptych of 
great elaboration, several cioziets, a reliquary with 
a very curious representation of the * Descent from 


the Ci oss, ’ and many mmoi pieces of altar plate, 
eminently deserving notice 

Among the moi e l ccuit conti ibutions fi om private 
collections exhibited “ for public good,” we may 
notice the lemaiLibly fine and laige specimens of 
old Chelsea vases, lent by R Naylm, Esq , in taste, 
eolom, and contom, tiny vie with then continental 
nvtds, but we lauly have the chance of seeing such 
important examples Mnjoi Geneial Malcolm sends 
a good collection of Oriental aims, lmung all that 
abunduuce of enriched detail which the eastern 
nations delight in , they aie use! ul m an educational 
point of new, inasmuch as they teach us that the 
most lavish deeoution in the bnghtest tints, may 
be “toned down” by the taste of the woihmau, 
until gnudmess is lost in ennehment The groups 
of aims exhibited by R T Pi itchctt, Esq , display 
the ai mom ei's claim, to hib position among Ait- 
woikeis in metal , the hoise-mu/zle and buigonet 
me the be 9 t specimens, — the foimei appeals to have 
come fiom the piolific at elms of the Bow Co untnes 
in the sixteenth century The inscription is made to 
subseive the ornamental necessities of the geneial 
design , the easy way m which the metal is generally 
wrought deserves attention, in fact, the ai ti/ans of 
the penod seem never to have felt a difficulty m 
manipulation of any kind, aud to have had the 
same facility in delicately and easily sculpturing 
steel, as a modem cameo eutter possesses when 
employed on Ins shell There are some matchlocks 
and pistols that also deserve attention fiom the 
extieme elaboiateness of then decoiation, consisting 
not only in caivmg the wooden stock as finely as a 
lady’s worhbox might be, but m inlaying metals 
and nones, plain oi coloui ed, oyer then sui faces 
i The Italian sculptures leeently added to the col- 
lection by its indefatigable officers, who were leady 
at once to seeuicwhat the Italians themselves failed 
to pieservc, me not yet propel ly exhibited, and 
then value eanuot, consequently, be entirely felt, 
they aie heaped, lather than arranged, on the flooi 
of a small room, some large woiks aie laid on 
their backs that should only be seen upright The 
removal of the “ Singing Gallery” from Eloience 
has allowed a small space for othei objects, and 
among them some good sculptures of saints mid 
angels, full of the fine feeling of mediaeval Italian 
Ait We were particularly pleased with a recum- 
bent figure of a female, which lias evidently foimed 
a monumental slab ovei some now forgotten grave , 
it is woithy of much attention fiom the graceful 
ease of its design m a somewhat cncumscribed field 
of Ait 

All these, and other large works of sculpture, are 
to be ultimately placed m a grand central hall of 
non aud glass, now in rapid piogiess of construc- 
tion, and which will fill the quadrangle formed by 
the picture galleucs, By this means the looms 
will lie relieved of such woiks as the ‘David,’ which 
at piesent ciovd and em ban ass themselves aud 
others With the completion ot this hall, large, 
and well lighted from its domed loof, we shall 
then possess a museum having no phase of Art 
uniepiesented m a worthy manner. 


AET IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PEOYINCES. 


Glasgow. —T hree moie of the stained glass win- 
dows, concerning which there has been of late 3 ears 
so much discussion m paihament, in corporations, 
and among individuals, have reached then destwa* 
tion, the Cathedial of Glasgow, fiom Munich. The 
donois respectively are, wo understand fiom our 
contemporary the Builds), Lady Montague, Mr 
Middleton, of Glasgow, and Mr Giaham Sommer- 
ville. Mr, Sommeiviile’s window is to be placed 
in the left side ot the chuich, and the other two in 
the north aisle of the nave, 

Stirling —The foundation-stone of the monu- 
mental memorial of Sir William Wallace waB laid 
upon the Abbey Craig, near Stirling, on the last 
anniversary of tho battle of Bannockburn, June 25* 
The design of the monument is an mutation of a 
Scottish baronial tower, 200 feet high, and 36 feet 
square. The site piesents a magnificent view of 
the rocky castle of Stirling and the surrounding 
picturesque scenery, wluoh includes the Frith of 
Forth, 


Noiiwioh — The annual meeting foi the diatuha- 
tion of pi i 7 os to the pupils of the School of Ait m 
tins city, hm taken place In a few preliminary 
lemaiks made b} the major, who acted ns than- 
man, and deliveied tho pnzes to the success! uL 
candidates, he obsened that as a man who could 
not ptaj a single note of music domed, neveitbe- 
Igbs, very nsiblc pleasuie fiom mutual sounds, bo 
he who could not handle a pencil might \ et lnu a ,i 
most vmd lmpiesaion of the beauty of forma, tho 
splendour of colouia, and tho elegance of taste , 
and all could understand the value of an institu- 
tion like this In a material and utilitarian age, 
in which the steam-engine tlueatened to puff away 
all ideas of beauty, and science languished and was 
dumb m the pici>cm e of the amt sao 1 James, these 
schools fosteied and kept alive, or, to ^penk moie 
conectIy, enkindled m the mind of jouth a love of 
Ait, — drew iorth, as it were, the latent apaik, — 
fanning it mto a gentle flame, refining the nnnd 
I and improving tho moiala by di awing them fiom 
! soidid puisuits Their influence on mnnufac tines 
| was, he belieied, so beneficial, that om manufac- 
turers might reasonably hope to rival, it not extol, 
the foipigners in gracefulness of design, and, no 
doubt, there were some among the pupils who lud 
souls above patterns, and who might become the 
foundeis of a school of English Rnffaelles, Van- 
dj kes, and Claudes The nurnbei of pupils in the 
cential Bchool during the last yeai has been upwaida 
of 240, including twenty-eight Bchoot-masteia and 
nuati esses fiom the national and other charitable 
schools The number of thildien, in the out-door 
schools dui mg the paBt jeai, was 1,088 
Rfidino — The first annual meeting of the Read- 
ing School ot Ait vaa held, on the 5th ot July, in 
the council chamber of the Town Hull, under the 
presidency of the Mayor, Mr J Boome The 
lepoit of tho committee states that the amount 
leeeived in donations foi the establishment of tho 
school was £110, including £20 fiom Mi It Demon, 
10 guineas from the president, Mr Iligfoid Jiiur, 
and 10 guineas fiom S 11 F Goldsmid The sum 
thus conti lhuted was expended m furnishing and 
fitting up the looms, and m the puicbase ot suit- 
able examples, casts, &o , tor the use of the pupils , 
the number of whom has been sixty-eight , namely , 
twenty m the ladies’ morning class, twenty m the 
evening class, and twenty-eight in the aitiznria* 
and mechanics* class, the amoiiut received for fees 
was £04 8 s Besides the pupils in the central 01 
principal school, the branch, schools receiving rn- 
stiuction were the Blue Coat School, 36 pupils, 
the Butish School, 120, and 65 pupils rn puvate 
schools, The recent government examination was 
attended by all the pupils, both ru the public and 
uvate establishments when twenty -thiee pnzes, 
vo medals, three “honourable mentions,” and 
two prize studentships wcie awarded. The imuitei, 
Mi U R Da veil, and lua scholars seem thus tot 
to have fulfilled their duties to each othei , it re- 
mains foi the inhabitants of the town and drslnct 
to do theiis, by Buch support as is needed to render 
the institution really efficient 
Tarmouih — The distribution of prizes to the 
successful candidates of tho Yarmouth School of 
Art took place on tho 13th of June The list of 
lenpients was laigei than on any previous occasion, 
the medals aw aided being 15, and the number of 
other prizes moie than 100 The school has been 
m operation five 01 six years. 

Bristol — The annual meeting of tho subset ibera 
to the Bustol Academy of Aits was held at the 
Institution, on the 16th of July The report of the 
operations of the society during the past 3 ear is of 
a favourable character The receipts for admission 
to the exhibition amounted to £150, and for the 
sals of pictures £060, the commission on which, 
realized the sum of £46 14s Qd — this goes mto the 
academy’s funds The total balance-sheet, showing 
its piesent pecumaiy condition, gives a balance in 
hand of £480 15s. The vanous resolutions sub- 
mitted to the meeting were moved and seconded 
lespeclively by JMcssis J. B. Atkinson, Chapman, 

J Batteisby Haifoid, T\ Hawkins, Walton, Unite 
kenbndge, and others. 

S 0 tn H a MPTO N . — The memorial statue of the late 
Dr Isaac Watts, the eminent Dissenting diyme and 
sacred poet, was erected and inaugurated here, the 
place of his birth, on the 17th of July, with much 
pomp of ceiemony When the figure wad uncovered, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury deliveied an appropriate 
address to the large assembly present on the occa- 
sion The statue is the work 0 ? Mi . R 0. Lucas 
Siiettimj) —Mi. Beil’s status of James Mont- 
gomery, intended for election hero, has boon oast 
at the woiks of the Ooalbrookdale Company'. ’ The 
pedestal, is completed and ready for the reception of 
the figure. It was intended that the inauguration 
should take place on the 80th of Apul, theonmver- 
saiy of the poet’s death, but tho ceremony has been 
delayed by unforeseen difficulties* 
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DRAWINGS 

rncni tiid 

riCTtlUES OF TIER M UES T1 THE QUEEN, AND 
HIS HOY VL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBEIl F, 

AT TOE CRYSTAL PALACE 

The almost unlimited space at the disposal of 
the directors of the Oiystal Palace, enables 
them at any time to add to High senes of col- 
lections, without any fcai of cnci caching upon 
those occupants of the building which, liad pre- 
viously established themselves theie as perma- 
nent residents The latest addition of this land 
that lias thus been made is one of unusual 
inteiest, and, without doubt, it will piove emi- 
nently attractive to all visitors to the Ciystal 
Palace who seek to deuvefiom that institution 
intellectual enjoyment 

A new enclosure has been associated — in the 
galleiy near the gieat orchestia — with the pic- 
ture gallery, and lieie aic placed the watei- 
coloui diawmgs that were executed fiom those 
pictures m the loyal collections, which foi some 
time have been cngiaved for the A)t Journal 
It must be undetstood that these diawmgs in 
themselves constitute an unique collection, while I 
each individual of them possesses valuable j 
qualities distinctively its own The whole have 
been painted from the onginal pictures, the 
property of Hei Majesty and the Pi nice Con- 
sort, by the express permission of the loyal 
proprietors most giaciously accoidcd to Mi S 
0 Hall, with the understanding that from these 
diawmgs all the proposed engravings should be 
made. To Mr, Hall was enti usted the agree- 
able, but also the responsible, duty, of selecting 
from the entire collections m the loyal palaces 
the examples that uould be most desirable for 
engraving, and to Mr Hall the collection of 
diawmgs now belongs In some instances of 
modem works the drawings have been made by 
thepamteis of the original pictuies, in other 
cases they have been touched upon by the 
pamteis ; and m eveiy ease the utmost caie has 
been taken to obtain the best possible diawmgs, 
—such drawings, indeed, as would not only be 
tiuly valuable in themselves fiom then own 
intunsio merit, but winch also would enable the 
engiaveis to translate the original pictuies with 
becoming fidelity, and in a manner worthy at 
once of the royal sanction and the pationage of 
the public These diawmgs, consequently, 
cannot he considered to he meiely lust late 
“copies,” even of the most famous originals 
they aie, rather, original ? eprese/ifahoas of cer- 
tain precious works of Ait, most of them exe- 
cuted in a different manner, which have then 
home m some one of the palaces of the Sove- 
reign of England, and fiom these original 
representations a popular translation of the 
Royal Pictures lias been made through the 
agency of the art of engraving 
The drawings now at the Crystal Palace in 
this one most important ciicumstance lesomble 
many of the Erne Art Collections that have 
been assembled under the same lofty roof, — that 
is, they bring together, within the limits of a 
single gallery ot comparatively small extent, 
works which in their primary condition of ex- 
istence cannot be seen in one place and at the 
same time They are most happily associated 
with the other le presentations of great works 
of Ait, by which, in their present resting- 
place, they are surrounded It would have 
seemed most desirable to have secured such 
a collection, possessing such qualities, for the 
Crystal Palace, as an integral component 
of its department of Pine Art, or, at any 
rate, i it would have apparently been a matter 
easy of accomplishment to have kept these 
drawings together, and so to have saved them 
from any chance of losing that especial attrac- 
tiveness tykich they derive fiom their existence 
as a bollectlom It appears, however, to have 


been decided that such plan should no longei 
be contemplated , and, accordingly, wc may 
state that Lucy now aie exhibited undei condi- 
tions similar to those that aie understood to 
apply geneially to pictures m the exhibitions oi I 
the w Royal Academy, and elsewhere Each j 
di awing may be purchased by llsclf, and thus 
collectors aie enabled to obtain one 01 more 
examples of a senes of woiks winch differ from 
all otlicis, and winch ceiiainly will nevei again 
be reproduced This being the ease, we strongly 
uige a visit to these diawmgs, while they aie so 
easy of access, betoie their final dispersion, and 
while they yet retain the powei of exhibiting at 
one and the same lime those royal pictuies 
which are at the different Royal Residences 
It is a chaiacteiistic of tins collection of 
drawings, that it demonstrates the applicability 
of painting m watei-colouis to every vauety of 
subject, and to sucli diversified treatment ot 
similai subjects as would necessarily distinguish 
diffeieirt schools of Ait, The royal collections 
contain hen looms of the crown, many pictures 
that enjoy a world-wide renown, and winch are 
[ unsurpassed as examples of the gieatest Dutch 
! and Flemish masters, with equally fine, precious,^ 
and characteristic works of the pamteis of 
Italy and with these eailiei productions the 
Queen and the Prince have associated numerous 
groups of the woiks of Bntisk artists of then 
own eia, and also other contemporaneous 
examples of the modem schools of Fiance, 
Belgium, and Germany All aie represented m 
the diawmgs ; and, what is woithy of especial 
notice, the drawings mpresent eveiy vauety 
and class ot these much-varied originals, with 
Signal success, and the most felicitous truthful- 
ness They reproduce in water-colouis great 
pictuies painted in oils, as happily as in some 
instances they foim “replicas'” of onguui 
water -colour diawmgs In oidei to convey 
some idea of the comprehensive nafcuie of the 
collection, it may be well for us to state that 
the diawmgs have been executed aftei originals 
by not less than twenty-five of the earlier 
masters, foity one English artists, and sixteen 
modern French, Belgian, and German artists 
Intending purchasers, theiefoie, have a wide 
range for selection, and they may transfer to 
their own homes, without any violation of 
loyal duty, a ioyal pictuie of almost eveiy 
imaginable species and style. Always good m 
themselves as water-colour diawmgs, in these 
delightful works the public have submitted to 
them char act ei is tic representations of pictures 
that adorn the most exalted homes in England, 
from which they may cany off the individuals 
that please them best 

Amongst the pamteis, whose works have been 
introduced into this series, aie Rubens, Vandyck, 
Yander Hey den, Cuyp, ’Wouvcrmans, P Pot- 
ter, Ruystlael, W. Yanclervelde, Beiglicm, 
Hobbema, Rembrandt, Teniers, Guido, Guei emo, 
Domeniebino, G. Bold, C Maiatti, Claude, 
Metzu and Canaletto, with these there aie 
grouped other diawmgs from pictuies by 
Reynolds, Lawrence, Gainsborough, Wilkie, 
Eastlake, Mulready, Stanfield, Phillip, Fiost, 
Dydc, Henng, D. Roberts, Dauby, Collins, 
Dobson, Cope, Le Jeune, Uwms, Armitage, 
,Sant, Edward Corbould, Hut dmg, Callow, F 
Taylcr, and others. And further, the diawmgs 
after modem continental artists include, 
amongst others, examples of Wmteilialtei, 
Aehenbach,Plassan,P Delaroche, YanEycken, 
Schaeffer, Stemlc, and Bouvy. The pictures 
leekon m their number many that are well- 
known and established popular favourites, such 
as Mulready’s ( Wolf and Lamb/ Dobson’s 
c Almsdeeda of Dorcas/ Frost’s * Una/ and the 
‘ Disarming of Cupid/ and Collins’ 'Fisher 
Boys/ One of the most remarkable of the 
drawings (and it might expect to be styled 
“ most xeraaikable’* "in any collection), has 
been executed with singular ability by Mr, 11, 


II Woodman, after the life size fresco by 
Dyce, representing ‘Britannia icceivmg the 
homage oi Neptune/ which adorns the enhance 
to the drawing looms at Osborne The fresco 
is second to none of the woiks of the artist , 
and the drawing, which is the only one that has 
ever been made from it, is altogethei woithy of 
tlie onginal The diawmgs by Mi IV, V Patten 
and Mi, R II, Masou, from Fiost’s beautiful 
pictuies, aie oilieis that at once command the 
thoughtful attention ot all visitois both ot 
them aie thoroughly tine to the original aitist, 
and both are equally excellent onguials in 
watei colouis Plassan’s ‘Footbath/ one ot 
the fust woiks exhibited in London by this 
lemaikahle aitist, lias aKo been admirably re- 
produced by Mr R 1*1 Mason , and Mr TV. 
V Patten has lendeied Phillip’s admirable 
‘Spanish Lett cr-Wi iter/ in all the charac- 
teristic spirit and deep feeling of the English 
Murillo ‘The Fount m the Desert/ is another 
gem of the collection it is by W H TVanen, 
aftei Ins own picture at Osboine Wmteilialtei *s 
‘Pxmce&s Helena/ a beautiful child having hei 
fan and innocent head coveied with a warrior’s 
helm, and the ‘Lady Constance/ now the 
Countess of Giosvenoi, by the same master, 
arc other examples of the ability of Mr Mason 
and Mi Patten, m then treatment of watcr- 
coloui alter oils We might with ease con- 
sider ablv enlarge our selection of diawmgs 
that will become pre-eminently popular , we 
piefei, however, to lest content with noticing a 
tew examples only, as specimens of the whole, 
leaving that whole for the peisonal examination 
of our friends, so long as it still may continue 
to exist as a “collection of drawings of the 
ioyal pictuies ” 

It is scaiccly necessary for us to add that the 
engravings which have been executed from 
these diawmgs, have both been published m a 
separate work, entitled the “Royal Gallery/’ 4 ' 
and that they have also appeared amongst our 
own illustrations The “Royal Gallery” is 
already completed, and the senes of plates m 
the Ail-Journal is also lapidly advancing to- 
wards^ completion. These plates have brought 
the pictuies of Wmdsoi and Osboine and the 
other ioyal palaces of our Sovereign, into 
familial contact with almost all classes of hei 
subjects, and they have also made them widely 
known m other countiies ; the drawings now 
await such a distribution as will enable them 
to fulfil their final office of taking a pait with 
the engravings that have been produced from 
them, m popularizing the Queen’s pictures 
without moving one ot them, and without even 
showing one of the pictures themselves. So 
valuable is water-colour di awing as an agency 
ot Art, that it is able to reproduce a great 
picture, and yet leave that picture intact m its 
own place oi honour; and so valuable also, as 
Art agencies of another order, arc the various 
expressions of the ait of the engraver, that they 
can impart to a water-coloui dr awing after a 
great pictuie a faculty of ubiquity, while they 
too aie altogether independent both of the 
fiist original and of its reproduction These 
water colour drawings have enabled thousands 
of families to possess the engravings of the 
“ Royal Gallery,” and the “ Royal ” plates of 
the A l* Journal^ we have to acknowledge our 
own grateful obligation to them, tkeiefore, and 
we are assured that our leaders and friends 
share with ns the sentiment We iiust also 
that they will reciprocate our desire that every 
drawing in tins collection may speedily find its 
way to a home of its own, where it may long 
be cheushed as a good di awing, as a faithful 
representation of a fine pictuie, and as the 
actual original from which an engraving of a 
royal picture was obtained and published 


* Now finished, atid issued In foav volumes; reviewed in 
an other part of the M-JQurnah 
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THE HUDSON, 

FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA 


BY BENSON J LOSSING 


THE. ILLHPTR 4TIONS FROM DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR 

Part XIX. 

L05E ky Sunnyside is one of those marvellous villages 
with which Amenta abounds it lias sprung up like a 
mnahioom, and beats the name ol Iivington, m com- 
phinent to the late maslei of Sunny tide A dozen 

years ago not a solitaiy house w'as there, except that 
of Mi Deal man, the fauna who owned the land Piei- 
mont, directly opposite, was then the sole eastci n ter- 
$ ramus of the great New York aud Erie Rail way, and here seemed 

1° he an eligible place foi a village, as the Hudson River Railway 
^djOvL was ^ en a ^ mos ^ completed Air Deal man had oue smveyed upon 
& his lands, sheets weie maiked out, village lots were measuied aud 
defined, sales at enoimous puces, which emiched the owner, weie 
made, and now upon that faim, in pltasant cottages, surrounded by 
neat gaidens, seveial hundied inhabitants arc dwelling One of the 
most picturesque of the station-houses upon the Hudson River Rail- 
way is theie , and a feny connects the village with Piermont Alornmg and 
evening, when the tiams depait foi and ainve from New Yoik, many hand- 
some vehicles may be seen there This all seems like the vvoik of magic 
Over this beautiful slope, whcie so few yeais ago the voyager upon the Hudson 
saw only woodlands and cultivated fields, is now a populous town The 
owneis are chiefly business men of New York, whose counting 100 ms and 
parlours are withm less than au hour of each otlici 
Less than a mile below Irvington, and about half way between that village 
and Dobbs’s Feiry, is the beautiful estate of Nevis, the home and piopeity of 


withm a dozen yeais The Indian name was Weec qitos tjucK y signifying the 
place of the Balk Kettle Its present name is fiom Dobbs, a Swede iiom the 
Delaw aie, one of the eailiest setlleis ou Philipse’s Alanoi The village is 
seated pleasantly on the nvei fiont of the Giecnbmgh hills, and is the place 
of summei lesuleucc foi many New York families Ileie active and mipoitant 
mihtaiy opeiatious occuued dm mg the wai foi independence Theie was no 
lighting hue, but in the movement of ainues it was an mipoitant point Upon 
the high bank, a little south east fiom the lailway station, a lcdoubt was built 
by the Americans at au eaily penod of the wai Fiom near that spot our little 
sketch was taken, which includes the long piei at Piumont, the village of 
Nyack, and the lauge of lulls just below ilaveistiaw, o(l which the fuUitu* 
lay, and at the foot uf which Arnold and Andi£ met St\eial othei ledoubts 
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were cast up in this vicinity, these commanded the feny to Paianius, after- 
wards Snedeu’s Landing, and now Rockland 

Near Dobbs’s Feny the Bntisli lendezvoued, aftei the battle at White 
Plains, m October, 1776 , and at Hastings, a mile below, a Bntish foice of six 
thousand men, under Lord Cornwallis, ciossed the incr to Paiaimis, mnuhed 
to the attack at Foil Lee, and then pursued the flying Americans under 
Washington across New Jeisey to the Delaware river Here, in 1777, a 
division of the Araeiican aimy, under General Lincoln, was encamped, and 
hei e was the spot first appointed as the meeting-place of Andie and. Arnold 
Circumstances prevented the meeting, and it ua* postponed, as we have 




VIEW AT IRVINGTON * 
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the Honourable James A Hamilton, eldest suivivmg son of the cetebiated ; 
Geneial Alexander Hamilton, one of the founders of the lepublic of the United ! 
States f It stands on the blow of the river slope, in the midst of a chaiming 
lawn, that extends horn the highway to the Hudson, a distance of half a mile, 
arid commands some of the finest and most extensive views of that portion oi 
the river The mansion is large, audits mtenoi elegant. It piesents many 
attractions to the lovei of liter atui e and Art, aside fiom the delightful social 
atmosphere with whioh it is filled There may be seen the libraiy of Geneial 
Hamilton, one of the choicest and most extensive m the country at the time 
of his death Theie, too, may be seen a portrait of Washington, by Stuart, 
painted foi Geneial Hamilton, m 1798, when, m expectation of a War with 
France, the United States oi gnawed a provisional government, and appointed 
him acting commanding general under the ex-piesi dent (Washington), who con- 
sented to be the chief 

On the nvei bank of the Nevis estate is a charming little cottage, com- 
pletely embowered, where Mr Trying was a frequent and delighted visitor 
It is the summer residence of Air. Schuyler (a grandson of General Schuyler), 
Air. Hamilton’s son-in-law. Withm call of this pleasant retreat is the supeib 
residence of Air. Cot tract, a wealthy New York merchant, built m French 
style, of Caen stone. This, in point ol complete elegance, externally and 
internally, is doubtless aupenar to any other dwelling on the banks of the 
Hudson. The grounds about it are laid out with much taste, and exhibit 
many delightful landscape effects 

DqbbsV Ferry, a considerable village, twenty-two miles from New York, 
was a place of some note a century ago j but the town has been mostly built 

* Fiom this poult tho traveller southward first obtains a good view of the Palisades 
on the west side of the rtvei * 1 

t Nevis the name of one of a group of the Antilles, where General Hamilton was 
bmn. ’ ' , 








\Il>W AT DOBBS'S FOURY. 

already observed Here, in the mansion of Yan Britgli Livingston, General 
Greene met the chief of tlnce commissioner from General Sir Henry Clinton, 
m confei once concerning Alajor Andid. General Robertson was the chief, and 
he had stiong hopes, by imp ai ting information fiom General Clinton, to save 
the life of his young friend, Beverly Robinson accompanied them as a witness. 
They went up in the Greyhound schooner, with a flag of truce, but only 
General Robertson was permitted to laud. Greene met Robertson as a private 
gentleman, by permission of Washington, and not as an officer, lie was 
willing to listen, but the case of an acknowledged spy admitted of no discussion 
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The subject was ft eely talked ovei, and Giceue bom iiom Robeitson a veibal 
message to Washington, and a long explanatoiy and threatening letta horn 
Arnold No new lads beanug upon the cate ueie presented, and nothing 
was oflcied that changed the rninds of the couit 01 the commanding general 
So the conference \\at> ftuitlcss. 

Tlu* Livingston mansion, owned by Stephen Aicluu, a Quakei, is pieseived 
m its ongimd loim , undei its ioof,in past times, mauy distinguished men have 
been shelteied Washington had his head quailcis theie lowaicls the dose of 
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the lcvolution, and theie, in Novembei, 1788, Washington, Gcoige Clmtou, 
« the civil governor of the State of Now York,” and Su Guj Cailetou, the Bntish 
cormnandci, met to eonfci on the subject of pnaoneis, the loyalists, and the 
evacuation of the city of New York by the Bntish foiccs. The former came 
down the uvei from* Newbmgh, with their suites, in baiges, the lattei, with 
Ins suite, came up ftom New Yoilc m a trigate Foul companies of Amenean 
light mfantiy pcifouned the duties of a guaid of honom on that occasion 
Opposite Dobbs’s Fcny and Hastings m the most pictmesque portion of the 
"Palisades,” to which allusion has several times been made These aie poi- 
tions of a ridge of Rap-rocks extending along the western shoie ot the Hudson 
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from near Haverstraw almost to Hoboken, a distance of about thil by-ftYe miles, 
Between Piennontaod Iloboken, these i ocks present, foi a considerable distance, 
an uninterrupted, rude, columnar front, fiom 800 to 500 feet m height They 
form a mural escarpment, columnar in appearance, yet not actually so in form, 
They have a steep slope of clc'bns, which has been crumbling from the cliffs 
above, during long centuries, by the action of frost and the elements* The 
pidga is narrow, being m some places pot mere than three-fourths of a mile in 
Width ( It is really an enormous projecting tiap-dyke On the top and among 
the d&bm 3 In many places, is. a thin growth of trees On the westprn and 


southern sides of the range, the slope is gentle, and composed gtueially of 
rich soil coveied with bees Below Tappan it descends to a nch valley, 
through winch a lailway now passes 

Viewed fiom the livei this lange presents a foibiddmg aspect , and little does 
the tiavcllei dicam of a fertile, smiling countiy at the back of this savage front 
kcveial little valleys bienlc Ibiough the lange, and give glimpses of the hidden 
landscape beauties behind the great wall In the bottoms ot these the trap- 
djke appeals , so the vallen aie only depressions in the lange, not fractures 

Several bluffs m the lange exceed 100 feet in height The most elevated of 
all is one neaily opposite Sing Bing, which juts into the liver like an enoimous 
buttie^s, and is a prominent object tiom every point on the Hudson between 
New Yoik .and the Highlands It uses 0G0 feet above tide-watei. The Dutch 
named it Veidnetigh-lloecl — Vexations Point oi Angle — because in navigat- 
ing the nvei they weie apt to meet suddenly, off this point, adveise and some- 
time* ci oss winds, that gave them much vexation The Palisades present a 
most lemarkable leatiue in the sceneiy of the Lowtn Hudson 

Yonkers is the name of a laige and lapidly-gi owing village about four miles 
below Hastings, and seventeen from New York Its lecent giowth and pios- 
penty aie almost wliolly due to the Hudson Rivet Railway, which luimshes 
such tiavelling facilities and accommodations, that hnudieds of business men in 
the city of New York have chosen it loi then summei ie3idences, and many of 
them for then permanent dwelling-places Like Sing-Smg, Tanytown, Iiving- 
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ton, and Hobbs’s Feuy, it lias a hilly and exceedingly picturesque country 
aiound , and thiough it the dashing Neperah, oi Saw-Mill River, aflei 
Itowmg many miles among the Gieenhurgh lulls, ffnds its way into the Hudson 
in a senes of lapids and cascades It forms a meiiy feature m the sceneiy of 
the village 

Yonkers deuves its name fiom Yonlhee ?, a young gentleman, the common 
appellation foi the hen of a Hutch family It is an old settlement, lands 
having been purchased lieic ftom the sachems by some of the Dutch West India 
Company as eaily as the beginning of Petei Stuyvesant’s administration of the 
affairs of New Netherlands Here ivas the Indian village of Nap *pe-cha- mak, 
a name signifying “ the rapid water settlement ” This was the name of the 
stream, aftei wards corrupted to Neperah, and changed by the Hutch and 
Rnglish to Saw-Mill River. Those utilitaiian fathers have much to answer 
foi, because they expelled ftom otn geographical vocabulary so many of the 
beautiful and significant Indian names, 

To the resident, the visitoi, and. the toun-»t, the sceneiy about Yonkers is 
most attractive, and the delightful roads in all dneetxons mvite equestrian and 
carriage excursionists to jeal pleasure. Those fond of boating and bathing, 
fishing and fowling, may here find gratification at proper seasons, witlun a 
half-hour’s ride, by railway, from the metropolis. 

The Chief attraction, at Yonkers for the antiquary is the Phihpse Manor 
Hall, a spacious stone edifice, that once belonged to the loide of Philipse 
Manor The oldet portion was built in 1682, or 170 years ago. The present 
front, forming an addition, was erected m 174B, when old "Castle Philipse,” 
at Sleepy Hollow, was abandoned, and the Manor Hall became the favourite 
dwelling of the family. Its interior construction (preserved by the present 
owner, the Hon W, YV. Woodworth, with scrupulous care) attests the wealth 
and taste of the lordly proprietor. The great hall, or passage, is broad, and 


# The domain -included In the towns of Yonkers* Wesi Farms, and MorrimnJa vas 
purchased ot the Indians by Adriaen Van der Dorick, the a first lawj or in NOW Nether- 
land,” and confirmed to him. in iGie by giant fiom the Dutch West India Company, 
with the title and privilege ot Datioon, It contained 21,000 acres He called it Calm 
Donci, or Donah's Colony Van tier Donck, wild died m 165G, was an active man in New 
Amsterdam (now New York), and took with the people agmnst the govemoi 
when disputes arose He Urote an interesting description of the oountvy. After the 
BrtjgtiHi fjpuquefet of New Nethmlnml, Frederick PbOJpse and otheis pm chased a greater 
portion df’his estate on the Hudson ami Harlem Uveis, 
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ART IN PARLIAMENT 

On- the 27th of June, in the House ol Louis, 
Loicl St Leonards asked the Piesident of the 
Council whethei any steps had been taken to 
pi ovule a sepaiate gallery foi Turner’s pictures, 
according to the conditions under whir 1 * they 
weie bequeathed to the nation “The Lusters 
of the National Galleiy took 324 pictutes, be- 
sides a vast quantity of watet-coloui drawings, 
and the Royal Academy £20,000 in money, 
and both the nation and the Royal Academy 
believed they held the pi opeity as then own, not 
subject to any conditions ” Loid St Leonaids 
lead the codicils to the will of Mi Tuinci, to 
piove that the pictiucs weie left m Lust to 
tile National Galleiy, on the condition that a 
sepaiate loom should be built foi them, to be 
called the Tuinci Galleiy, he then pioceeded 
to comment on the exhibition of these woiks 
by gaslight, obsemng that if even every pi e- 
caution weie taken to 3ecuie them against 
mjuiy fiom gas vapoui, they weie yet exposed 
to gieat lisle 

The looms containing the Tiunei pictuies 
were elected two ol three yeais ago for the 
reception of the collection on its lemoval fiom 
Marlborough House — Lie money voted foi the 
building containing these apartments, was 
£10,000, and the elections weie spoken of as 
“tempouny” Eoi the put poses foi which 
they weie intended, these looms aie well j 
suited — they aie not lighted accoiding to the 
best principle, yet Tuinei’s pictuies weie nevei 
seen until they weie placed theie In Mail- 
borough House, they were — as then Ioid- 
slnps described Tinner's will — “ambiguous,” 
and it is not, theiefoie, mattei of wonder 
that ‘The Avalanche 9 should have been cii- 
ticised hanging upside down Turner painted 
for light, and admitted into lus woiks the 
smallest proportion of dark; a rule of art, 
which to be apprehended, demands the fullest 
measure of daylight As we see * Cussing 
the Brook' m that galleiy, it is the giandest 
landscape of this or any other time , "but m a 
lowoi light its beauties would be obscured 
Loid St Leonaids is lesolvcd that its present 
abiding place shall not be the peimanent home 
of the collection ; for he concluded lus speech 
with the expression of a hope that the Govern- 
ment m moving the Civil Service estimates, 
■would propose a vote of ciedit for the imme- 
diate commencement of a Tumei Galleiy 

It was a principal condition of the bequest 
that a room for the reception of the pictuies 
should be completed m ten yeais from the death 
of the testator , but Lord Granville's leply 
does not indicate on the part of the Govern- 
ment any immediate intention of fulfilling the 
conditions of the bequest Though many plans 
have been proposed, they have not yet been 
considered Loid Overstono said he could 
easily understand that the trustees of the 
National Galleiy found themselves in an embai- 
lassmg position m consequence of the senous 
“ambiguities” which attached to the Tumei 
trust It is a situ upon the memory of the 
man that the trustees should shrink fiom deal- 
ing with the provisions of the will ( He was 
not unfiequently mysteaous with his brush; 
he seems to be more so with lus pen— for lus 
yvill is even more difficult of interpretation 
than Mb “ fallacies of Hope” But yet he 
must he had m charitable and grateful remem- 
brance, for the history of Ait recoids no similar 
aet of munificence. VYe must, however, look at 
things as they present themselves, and m doing 
so we discover m ilm gold a large alloy of baser 
metal than usual Even the most rabid of the 
'Tumemmi will not presume to deny that the 

e ceat pamter hampered his presentation of the 
fcrfchage, with the condition that it should be 
\ ' placed between the Claudes— they will not deny 

: ■■ 


that he left money to glonfy himself in a statue , 
noi can they deny that the condition of Ins 
gieat bequest is absolute m lespect of the 
sepaiate loom to be called the “Tuinei and 
ol Ins mmoi bequest to the Loyal Academy, with 
the medal equally to be called the “ Turner ” 
These things aie public piopeily, they may be 
separated from an estimate of the wor fch of the 
public picsentation, but they cannot be sifted 
out as mete caput mmlunu m an estimate of 
the man "While Tumei was a living myth m 
that miserable house in Queen Anne Sheet — 
which fiom its supenoi diitiness andpiefeiable 
dilapidation, was by the population of the neigh- 
bouring areas, reputed as tlie den of a myslc- 
nous man, who was seen only in the morning 
and evening twilight — while he lived m Queen 
Ann Street lie was nnsundei stood, and umvei- 
sally adoied "With the artistic section of 
society he was gLeat by common acclamation — 
with the rest of the woild he was great by the 
giace of public benevolence lie was con- 
tinually betote the woild m black and white, 
that is, in engraving , and in clear obscure 
Tumei was gieatei than any man that lias ever 
, lived He had Ins periodical paroxysms of 
colour, but stall, his lights and daLks weie 
always light, and every engLavcd subject was 
a piecious lucid interval, then indeed 

“ Fata. tanU, foiu&que iiotas ot nomlna mandat " 

And fuithci, like the Sybil, he caied not to 
leveit to multitudes ot Ins inditmgs, as is 
shown by the thousands of sketches that aie 
still m the possession of the trustees At the 
bidding of the hiciaichy of the ait, whole 
populations have bowed ' befoic the Napoleon 
and the Ulysses and Polyphemus, and the 
gardens of the Hespendes; and because they 
do not undei stand fliem, would canonize the 
man who painted them, did they consider a 
niche m the calendar a condition sufficiently 
lespectable foi him. It was by no means 
necessary that Turnei should expose himself m 
his will, by ldismg ins patronymic into an 
historical institution But foi that, we might 
liave all believed that lie was totally pictorial, 
that all vulgar essences had been driven off m 
the passage ot a longer comse of yeais than 
falls to the lot of many men— to having lived 
so long under a veil, it is a bad consumma- 
tion that he should at last have placed himself 
under a mici oscope The comparisons between 
the “Liber Studioium” and the “Liber Yen- 
tatis,” and between the ‘Carthage 9 and the 
“Claudes,” are in favour of Turnei, but the 
proclaimed challenge of the comparisons is 
against him , these comparisons would in- 
fallibly have been diawn, but in forcing them, 
Turnei was les9 just to himself than his friends 
have been It is ungrateful to look at Turner 
tin ough lnmsell , through Ins works lie assumes 
piopoitions attained, not even by the genii of 
the Eastern tales — in this view lie is moie 
worthy of a pyianud than Cheops, and Ins 
pyramid is a more pleasing erection 
Loid St Leonards and Lord Oveistone aie 
unwilling to consider the poition of the Ken- 
sington galleries allotted to the Turners* as 
fulfilling the conditions of the will The pic- 
tures are most perfectly exhibited where they 
now aie, but if the legal authorities on whom 
Loid Granville relies foi the interpretation of 
the teims of (he bequest determine that another 
loom shall be built, it is lngli time that the 
money weie voted and the work begun 
On the subject of the fiescoes but little was 
Said No inquiry lias been instituted, as far 
as we have heard, as to the causes of the de- 
struction of the first set m the so-called^ Poets* 
Ilall, but there is somewhere an opinion on 
the subject, for the more recent works m the 
corridors are painted on large slabs of slate, and 
so fixed as to leave a space between the slate 
and the wall, , in order to secure an air passage 
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behind Many opinions have been propounded 
as to the decomposition of the fiescoed sur- 
faces, and one oi the aitists lor a Jong Line 
held that the lmsclnel was not decay of the 
suifaee, but an injury by accident or design If 
theie is any meaning at all in the new treatment 
ol the coiiidoi hescoes, Lie intention seems 
to be to secure them against damp As on 
all subjects of speciality brought ionvaid m the 
House, there are niembeis ever leady to oifei the 
most idle and uuppiopnate observations, so 
m the case ot these hescocs it was said that the 
decay was occasioned, not by the materials em- 
ployed by the artists, but by the plastei on which 
they had to pamt This is entnely an enoi, 
foi each aitist directs the preparation of his own 
moitai, and only so much of the surface is 
covered with it as can be painted while it is wet 
But there are eight (we think) frescoes in tins 
luill, painted by diileieut artists, and even if it 
j be assumed that each surface was prepared ac- 
cotding to some favourite receipt diffeient fiom 
all the others, the failure is still the same m 
eveiy case But fiesco wa& a new art to Eng- 
lish painteis, and these pictures were worked 
out with caie and timidity , and if the prepara- 
tion of the seveiai sui faces differed at all, the 
; difference was unimportant The lime might 
| be too new, but even in such case it is difficult 
to believe that the decomposition would have 
shown it soli as it has We submit that the 
causes of the mischief have yet to be deter- 
mined 

Mr C Bentmck asked whethei “ any steps 
had been taken to induce Mr Dyce to proceed 
with the hescoes in the House of Louis, the 
completion of which had so long been delayed ” 
Mr Dyce’s case will turn out a cause celhfae, 
one of the cuuosities of the Art-decoiation of 
our Houses m the meantime, Mi Dyce is for- 
tunate m having to do with a body so tolerant 
and long suffering as Her Majesty's Commis- 
sioners We gave last month a brief statement 
of the progress made in the Ai t-decorafions, 
wheiein was shown the backward state of the 
w T oiks m the Queen's Robing Room; inquiiy 
into the circumstances of this delay becomes a 
public duty, built is not a grateful task Years 
ago, when these conL acts weie formed, the 
labours of our most eminent painters were com - 
ensated at a rate far below the current ratio, 
ut the artists generally who have entered on 
these contracts aie conscientiously fulfilling 
them, Herbert docs not paint so rapidly as 
the Commissioners could desire, but Ins heait 
is m lus woik, and the study and composi- 
tion of the cai toons is the essence of the pic- 
ture, all the iesfc is mechanism Poi Lons of 
his ‘Leai ' he cut out five times , we know of 
no other living artist so fastidious During the 
piogiess of the works in the Poets 9 Hall, we 
spoke oi them only as experimental, and so they 
have proved. In short, eveiy one must be 
effaced Mr Watts is said to have expressed 
a willingness to repaint lus ; but a mere repe- 
tition of the picscnt picture would not be 
desirable The works m this place justify one 
conclusion at which the Commissioners have 
arrived, that is, that each room should be the 
emanation of one mind, embodied by one hand. 
To piompt such a determination, experiment 
was not necessary, but something was to be 
done to initiate the piactice of fieaco, and it 
was commenced with as much vague specula- 
tion as if it were an entirely new and un- 
developed art, Mr Cbwpei stated that a 
committee of scientific men was examining the 
causes of the, decay of the frescoes, and that 
a report would be made; this document will 
be looked for with much interest, as the subject 
is the question of the permanence of everything 
m th6 entire catalogue of the pure fresco deco- 
rations 'VYe fear, however, so far as the pre- 
sent works are concerned, that the mischief is 
U reparable, 



ILLUSTRATED 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND * 

Soviittciing beyond a mere nanation of events, amt 
philosophical leasomng upon their causes and Jesuits 
■ — however elaborately liaced oat, and truthfully 
and eloquently expressed — must characterise any 
national history assuming to itself the title of 
"comprehensive,” as does the woik which, in foui 
large octavo volumes, now lies befoi e us And the 
name it beais is most satisfactorily sustained bj the 
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wading tlnough a numbei of pages melevant to Ins 
special wants, to find out what lie is m seaich of 
To effect this, the histoiy is divided into “ books/’ 
each embracing a paiticulai and lecogmsed eia in the 
auuals of Britain, each hook is again sub divided 
into " chapteis,” treating respectively of the Civil 
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and Militaiy histoiy of England, the histoiy of 
Religion, the history of Society, with a summaiy 
of the histones of Scotland and Ii eland till they 
became an mtegial part of the United Kingdom 
The most impoitant addition which appeals m the 
new woik, and that on which the cditoi chiefly puts 








Costumes of mi live oi Edwakd III 


m a claim for its title of ft comprehensive,” is the 
senes of chapters devoted to the consideration of 
I the histoiy of society, one of which teiminates each 
“ book ” These chapters, written m a spmt, so 
I fut as it seems possible for any one to write, fiee 


from party 01 sect, and full of varied information, 
are especially valuable 

The completeness of this history consists m the 
attention which has been given to eveiy fact or 
incident, of any value, marking the charactei of 


Gc \S3 Vrssns, found In Pa\nn Graves 1 and 4 at Cud- ; 
ilison, Oxon, a and 3 In a Cometeiy in East Kent v 

ample and varied details contributed by the waters J 
to whom was entrusted the task of cauving out an 
undertaking of no inconsidei able magnitude and 
responsibility Basing then plan of operations 
upon a previous publication' — “The Cabinet Histoiy 
of England/* they have, by alterations deemed 
necessary, both in the way of cuitailment and am- 
plification, and still moie by important additions, j 
materially deviated from, or rather changed the j 
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the age, as well as that of the individuals bearing a 
prominent pait in it, from the earliest penod, when 
the annals of the countiy aie almost lost in mythical 
obscurity, down to those few recent years of dismay, 
trouble, and difficulty, but not of disgiace and de- 


spondency, when the “ brightest jewel rn the mown 
of England” received so violent a wrench from the 
hands of the Sepoy mutineers Its xmpm tiahiy is 
evidenced by the introduction of passages, as notes, 
fiom the writings of other hiatonans, in which their 
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W, PUinmy, Eaul cf Bath* Alter Allan Ikujiiay, j 

chaiacter of, the original work The plan adopted 
is that of classification, which enables tire student 
of history la acquire the information he needs upon 
any particular point and at any epoch, without 

* “The Comprehensive TUstoiy of England, Civil, Mili- 
tary, lleligicnis, Intellectual, and Social, irom the Earliest 
Pei lad to the Suppression of the Sepoy Revolt, ” Ey 
CuAWiss MACPAftwim and the Key Thomas Thomson' 
Tlta whole Revised ftnd Edited by tiro Rev* Thomas Thom- 
son Illustrated by above One Thousand Engravings, 
i Vote Published byttucmis and Son, London, Glasgow, 
and Edinburg, 
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views and opinions on conti averted subjects are j Sciences, and. the Fine Arts, receive each its due 


stated, whether they diffei fiom, or coincide with, 
those of Messrs, Macfarlane and Thomson. In 
the chapter to which we have made especial refer- 


share of discriminating notice, both in the way of 
ample record, and in the case of the latter, where 
admissible — as in the style' and progress of architecr 


ence, those on 1 the * f History of Society/* Literature, tore at the various epochs — of illustrated examples, 
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of which Wolteiton Manoi House is a specimen 
Neithei have the mdustnal aits and the gieat corn- 
meicml operations of the couutiy — those channels 
though which its power and empue have been ex- 
tended, and its wealth rendeied so abundant — been 



In a histoiy like this, that aims at a popular 
character one ought not to expect to find the depth 
of thought or the bnllmncy of expiession which 
such wnteis as Hallara, Carlyle, or Macaulay 
bi ought to bcai upon then histones, still, both 
mattei and style aie hcie consistent with the im- 
poitance and dignity of the subject, and combine to 
lendei the contents of the work as mtciesting as 
they aie mstmctive there appeals to us m these 
volumes the tiuth of hibtoiv, not its lomauce — 
pictuies fiom natuie, not ideal lepiesontations 
Aud this wold “ pictiues ,i ' turns orn thoughts to 
the illustiations, moie than a thousand m numbci, 



embody past events, m delineate the changes of 
society with full distinctness, and m leading the 
histoiy of these, especially if the penod is 1 emote, 
something moic is required than meievabal de- 
scription, how cvei full and accurate Not only the 
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forgotten The diversified materials of national 
pi ogress have been combined into a continuous nar- 
lative the salient points have been bi ought into 
full view, so that the individual foim and ehaiactoi 
of each period might be undei stood, and cveiy sue- 



Tomb of Edware I. Westminster Abbey, 


cessive step of progress distinctly recognised. By 
tins plan of condensation the subject, as a whole, 
is t,o simplified as to malep it more generally intel- 
ligible and interesting. 


CHAlNFB BIBLE IN THE CHURCH Or 8T CIUIX, TORK 

scatteied piofusely through the volumes, aud a few 
specimens of which we are permitted, by the coui- 
tesy of Messrs Blaekie, to introduce, they serve to 
show the ci editable manner of then execution, as 
well as the variety of subject included in. the senes, 
Nothing that tends to tluow light on the events 
and character of the different epochs of time seems 
to have been omitted, while the sources horn which 
they are taken are sufficient evidence of their authen- 
ticity It has been truly remarked that "the 
lesources of language alone me insufficient to 


aspects and fashions of social life, but the very 
localities m which gieat events oceuned, have 
passed away, 01 assumed new forms Tn this case 
the lesources of the pencil complete what the pen 
cannot fully describe, and the pietonai art becomes 
the effectual ally of histoueal wilting ” Fully im- 
pressed with this fact, the autlioia of this woik 
have ennclied then volumes with a multitude of 
engiav nigs —scenes of important events, luma of 
buildings which lemmn as their monuments, 
poitiaits of celebiatcd men, the homes, fmmtuie, 
weapons, and costumes, of evci y successive period, 





maps of districts historically remarkable, plans of 
battle-fields, naval engagements, fortifications, and 
interesting localities none are mere fancy sketches, 
but all of them veritable pictuies of past or pieeent 
realities 

There cm be no hesitation in strongly recom- 
mending this " Comprehensive Ilistoty of England,” 
wherever such a work is needed, whether m the 
Uhlary, the study, the i eadmg-roora, or the school- 
room,* from, neither of which can the low price 
it is sold for exclude it. It is what its authors 


have laboured, to make it, "a national, history fitted 
for the use of every British home. 1 *' In reading it 
we get a vivid and life-like description of the 
onward progress of the country m all its diversified 
operations and character , its struggles into intel- 
lectual light, personal freedom, and national great- 
ness j all those realities that have made us what we 
are, which connect themselves, therofoie, with us, 
and with which every true patuot feds he possesses 
something in sympathy as contributing to his indi- 
vidual happiness and the glory of the land 
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THE FINE ARTS IN LIVERPOOL 


Sib, — The intciest which the contest between the 
nval Ait institutions m Liveipool 13 exciting among 
artists and amateurs, I Uust, will be my sufficient 
excuse for attempting to add any fmtho explanation 
to that which was so ably given in yoiu Journal for 
May Afmthei explanation is also requned, fiom 
the statements winch me cueulated publicly and 
puvately to the piejudice of the Liverpool Society 
of Line Aits, foi it appears that the Academy and 
their friends aie so unequal to cope with the Society 
in legitimate competition, they are obliged to adopt 
the aid of partial and uncandid statement a— -the 
suppiesno vm and the suggests fahi 

In 185S, when the Society of Line Aits was 
established, the Academy had funds in hand, tin 
amount of which is variously stated , but it appears 
probable the real amount langed from £ 1,300 to 
£1,600, as theie is not any anlhoii/td statement, 
I am unable to give the amount more precisely 
During the succeeding three years it appeals, from 
statements made by some ot their fnends, that the 
Academy have lost £900, more oi less Sfci angers, 
who weie not awaie of the funds accumulated, 
have naturally supposed that the Academy must he 
in debt to that amount , the fact bung, that the 
funds in hand have been by so much i educed during 
the tlnee yeais* contest On the othei hand, it is 
unquestionable that, at the time the negotiations 
for union were pending, the debts and liabilities of 
the Society of Line Aits weie estimated at £900, 
the asseis at £200, leaving a net deficit of £700, 
which, since the annual meeting, has been veiy 
much reduced, and will shortly be extinguished 
But it is to be observed that the Society commenced 
operations without any accumulated funds, that 
them was not any room in Liverpool suitable for an 
exhibition gallery, and, consequently, that all the 
expenses incidental to the establishment of a new 
institution, and of adapting the piemises for exhi- 
bition purposes, became a charge upon revenue, 
and, m addition to this, a considerable amount — 
£300 — lmd to be paid in advance foi lent The 
latfet * 0110 , of coiuse, was ledeemed by occupation 
of the premises, and was propeily liquidated out of 
the income of the succeeding years , the balance of 
£700, mentioned above, was a poition of the ougtnal 
outlay It has been asserted that the council of 
the Society of Fmo Arts wished to saddle the 
Academy with this debt, and that the negotiations 
for muon went off upon this point Tins, as youi 
teadei swill perceive, is a very uncandid asseition, 
the simple facts being as follows — When the nego- 
tiators wei ^appointed, the i epresentatives of the 
Society of Fme Aits lequested a written explanation 
of the views of the council, as to the teims which 
should foim the basis of the pioposed union The 
council, considering that the establishment of the 
Society of Fine Arts had been occasioned by the 
mismanagement of the Academy, weie of opinion 
that the debt, instead of being saddled upon them- 
selves and then friends exclusively, should be shared 
by ail the friends of Art, who wished to piomote 
harmony , and, having heard that the Academy had 
lost about £300 a-year, each year of the contest, 
they naturally thought the Academy would he very 
glad in this wav to compound for such a luinous 
competition, and to convert such dangeious livals 
into fast fnends ‘When, howevei, the negotiators, 
on behalf of both institutions, considered the subject 
with the mayor, it was agreed that it was not desir- 
able to transfer any debt to the combined insti- 
tution, (hey, therefore, did not embody it m their 
suggestion for union, but, as a rider, recommended 
that it should be liquidated by the combined efforts 
of the friends of both of the existing institutions* 
This, of course, left the legal liability where it was, 
and did not seeuie the redemption of the debt by 
any other mode than that sow m operation The 
recommendations unanimously proposed by the 
mayor and the representatives of both the’ insti- 
tutions were accepted by the council of the Society 
of Fine Arts, and declined by the friends of the 
Academy, upon whom the onus of continuing an 
unhappy dissension fairly rests Your readers will 
thus see tbqt the insinuation so industriously circu- 
lated, that the proposals for union were originated 
and promoted by the Society of Fme Arts, for Lire 


puipose of seeming the discharge of the Society 1 * 
debt out ot the funds ot the Academy, is oompdetely 
negatived by the fact that, though the funds ot the 
Academy wcie expressly seaned against any such 
application, even it it had been contemplated, the 
tailmc of the negotiation tests with the Academy 
and then friends 

With regaid to the pmposals for union, it is well 
known in Liverpool that, for some time past, a feel- 
ing has pi evaded very generally that the contest 
should cease, and the mayoi, paiticipating in tins 
feeling, gave it practical shape, and originated the 
proposals for union himself Who is there who 
does not consider that, with his views, the couise 
adopted was alike honouiable to him and to the 
office he holds 9 Fiom the fust, howevei, though 
the fnends of the Academy piofesaed to be very 
di'snons to piomote union between thetwrn societies, 
they dist ouraged, m eveiy way in their powei, any 
participation by the mayor m the negotiations, and 
then subsequent conduct lends plausibility to the 
conjectme that they hoped, m his absence, to be 
enabled to leap some advantage 

Before leaving tins branch of the subject, I should 
direct the attention of yom leadeis to the following 
paiticukis' — Foi about thuty yeau the Academy 
enjoyed the use of then exhibition looms fieu of 
any lent, which was paid foi them bv the town 
council, this lent amounted to £200 pei annum, 
of which about 61 B0 is fanly changeable to the 
exhibition , so that the fund accumulated by the 
Academy repiesents all they have been able to save 
out ot this annual grunt of £150 foi thuty years, 
i e , say £1,500, instead ot £4,500 The moment 
this giant is withheld, as it was at the commence- 
ment of the contest, the Academy, instead of saving 
anything, actually lose £300 a-yeai On the other 
bund, the Society of Fme Aits have managed to 
make the annual income and expenditure to balance 
la addition, during the three yeaia the Academy have 
expended C150 in pn/es, the Society £A00, or £250 
more than the Academy , if this amount had been 
applied to the payment of the debt, the financial 
position of the Society would have been so much 
better 

Pu haps I should explain to your readeis, that 
the opponents of the Society of Fine Aits consist 
of two paitie 0 , namely, the Academy and the fnends 
of the Academy They may, piobably, considei that 
these are, to all intents and puiposes, one , but I 
can assiue them there is all the distinction and 
difhuencc which theie is between Spenlow and 
.forking, the pioctois, in * ( David Coppei field,” in 
which, it will be remembered, whenevci any mcon- 
| vement client or request was to be evaded, the 
absent paitnei was always quoted ns the nnfoi- 
| tunate impediment to that compliance, which the 
spokesman would so jeadilv grant, if it lasted with 
| himself only Therefore this must always be 
remembered m speaking of Ait in Liverpool, with 
refeience especially to the negotiations for union, 
that the Academy nevei entered into any negotiations 
whatever, the parlies who did so were the fnends 
of the Academy, who, by the by, aie gentlemen 
sincerely desirous of piomoting peace and harmony 
amongst the Aifcpubhc of Liveipool; and, there- 
fore, when they heard that the Academy were so 
disheaiteued by tlie Tesnlts of the contest, a 3 to 
contemplate relinquishing the strife, they came foi- 
waid and said, "Do not sunender, we will find you 
the smews of war , it is true we do not like stnfe, 
but it would never do foi the othei side to win 1” 

I wonder what youi readers and Elihu Burritt think 
of such peace-men as these It was the fnends of 
the Academy who repudiated the recommendation of 
then own representatives 

It will be seen from the figures given above that 
the contest has realized a loss of about £2,000 , but 
this by no means represents all the loss entailed 
upon the Art-mteiqsts of Liverpool by the contest 
the fnends of the Academy are so eager to prolong 
Inasmuch as two institutions arc maintained to do 
the work of one, the whole ot the extra expenditure 
involved must he regarded as loss , and as this in- 
cludes the charge incident to a second Art-rmion, it 
probably amounts to not less than £ 1,000 per 
annum, which for three years, with the outlay in- 
curred iu establishing the Society of Lino Aits, 
makes a total loss alteady iuemred Of £1,000; and 
this loss, m consequence of the com se adopted by 
the friends of the Academy in their singular at : 


tempts to piomote peace and good-will, is to be 
i ontmued ' 

Veiy gicat sheas has been laid, I believe, by both 
the Academy and then fnends upon the mtiodue- 
tion of the woiks ot foieign ai lists into the exhi- 
bitions of the Society of Fme Ails Weie the In 
qitoqitp bt\le of aigument logical, I might content 
my sell with sayitm that m then last exhibition the 
Academy had a huge numbei of works by foieigu 
aitists, and, eonsidenng the enoimous si/e of some 
of these pictmcs, theie is no doubt they devoted 
quite as much space to foieign woiks as did the 
Society of Fine Aits But mark the diileience 
Many of the foieign woiks in the Academy weie 
the pi opei ty of dealeis, and exhibited and offeied 
foi sale on dialers’ account, whilst those m the 
Society’s exhibition weie exhibited foi the artists 
on]\ But the tinlh is, theie aie now so many 
exhibitions in the autumn, they could not possibly 
be supplied by the unsold pictmes of the London 
season and mouise must, thereloic, be had to 
othei souices of supply This is piovecl by the 
action of the Academy itself then last exhibition 
was considered the host they had had foi sevcial 
yeais, chiefly on account of the infusion of foieign 
woiks, the numoei of which, I have no doubt, 
would have been much gi cater if they could have 
been obtained If fmthei piqof of the necessity foi 
admitting foi eigti works be lequired, it is affoidcd 
by the Royal Hibernian Academy and the Man- 
chester Academy, both of which aie managed by 
artists exclusively, and m the latter especially the 
numbei of foieigu woiks is very gicat Noi, with 
all deference to the Bnti&h artist, do I think this 
is piejudicial to him, except pel haps foi a time, as 
I ain quite sine that native talent need not fcai a 
prolonged contest with foieign talent, especially foi 
the favour of a native public 

In conclusion, allow me to lmpiess upon your 
leadens that the council of the Society of Fine Aits 
never knowingly exhibit foi sale pictures which 
belong to a dealei , then nnifoim rule is to lemit 
the purchase money to the artist, oi Ins order In 
the Liveipool Academy’s last exhibition, a large 
number ot the pictmcs exhibited for sale, and of 
which the pnees appealed m the catalogue, belonged 
to dealers Again, the sales at the exhibitions^ of 
the Liverpool Society of Fme Aits nic veiy gieat 
I have been told the amount leali/eil is larg’ei than 
at any othei exhibition in the kingdom, the Boy a 1 
Academy alone excepted The total leali/ed during 
the Ihit’e years ot the Society’s existence is upwaids 
ot £11,000, if I weie to give the total fiom the 
first puce of the artists it would he considerably 
mm e 

Thus succeeding in piomoting the mlciest of the 
; artist and the advantage ot the public, theie cannot 
| be much doubt of the final issue ot the contest now 
pending 

I remain, &e,, 

Joseph Poult 

[Wo leadily insert this communication, and would 
as willingly have inserted one fiom the othei side, 
if any conespondcnt, actuated by right motives, 
and influenced by fitting courtesy, had written to 
us Sitch, howevei, has not been the case, although 
the piesident of the Academy has addi eased to us a 
letiei remarkable for the absence ot reasoning and 
the introduction of language which could have no 
othei effect than that of irvjuung the cause he pia- 
ffes to advocate Again we say that this bamei 
to a junction of the two societies is a great evil • it 
is impossible that either of them can flouiish, 
acting together, heartily and zealously, they would 
havo pioduced an exhibition second to none out of 
London Let them think as they may, the artists 
resideut m Liverpool are not stiong enough to 
exist unaided; we mean them no disrespect when 
we say very few of them aie known out of their 
locality ► the co-operation sought to be given them 
would have been of large seivice — unhappily they 
decline to receive it Meanwhile, the Society is 
making immense exertions, both in England and 
on the continent to sustain the interest of its ap- 
proaching exhibition ; one of the committee is now 
travelling m Fiance, Germany, and Belgium, to col- 
lect examples of foreign schools, and the hon secre- 
tary, Mr Boult, is about to visit London, and to 
reside there for some weeks, iu order to secure the 
co-operation of British artists, — Em A Jl] 
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ORIGIN AND NOMENCLATURE 
OE PLAYING CARDS 

BY DR WILLIAM BELL 


Chap ] 

Unc obsctmtd fliflicile \ peicei em lion no encnro 1 online 
dos cartes a iouci Ct tto Invention qne cheque ioui 
ottip dcs plains si \«irifcs aux homines, de tout age, et 
do touto condition, paitage cn cola le suit commune fr 
picsque toutes los clccouveits importantes 

Pucu, Ihsto) iqur sw les Cuttes ajouei 

Without going deeply into a discussion of om views 
of chance and its vauous phases — the ruyi/ of the 
Gieeks, the Latin wn, foi tuna, fa turn , thrFiench 
hagai d t Geiraan ghtil, whence we English, like 
the platt deuischen, have Inch , the Danes hjlke , 
the Swedes lycla — we still cannot avoid a few woids 
on the double Intel pi eUtion which we allow that this 
woid chance leceives, fnstly, when its decisions aie 
entnely independent of skill, oi, secondly, when the 
freaks of fortune may be rctaided 01 advanced by 
ingenuity and addiess 

Di Roget, m his excellent “Thesaurus” — a work 
which ought to foim a poitiou of eveiy wiitei’s 
libraiy — calls this double meaning, fnstly, “as an 



effect without any appaient cause,” and, secondly, 
“absence of intention,” which do not entirely exhaust 
the significance 

Cards have been used for both purposes they have 
been adapted for games of mere divination, to which 
no ability could give aid either with interpolations, 
according to previously ascertained mlea, 01 with 
such as third parties gave solution of, uufctteied by 
any rules but their own assumed superior intelli- 
gence, The second use of cards, now the most general 
and all but universal, is in games in which much 
scope is given foi ability to impiove good fortune 
01 to amend bad, and by such ever variable combi- 
nation of luck and skill, to give a pleasing relaxation 
and sufficient play of ingenuity to every grade of 
society throughout the globe. » 

In writing for a public so extensive and intelligent 
as the readers of the AH- Journal, it may be scarcely 
necessary to aigue against the views of some of om* 
most rigid sects and ascetic teachers who advocate 
the entne banishment of caids from society. They 
adopt a solecism, and argue against the use of any- 


thing fiom its abuse, but even the most sciupulous 
must allow that lemovmg temptation implies not 
the absent e of dime the will may sm fi om the mere 
desue and hankeiing aitei the means of sinning 
But whethei as means of divination, in winch 
caids have supciscded oiacles and miguis, oi as the 
tantalizing p,uti colouicd hoops of modem packs — 
which, from a eucumstance to be heicafter explained, 
all the southern nations designate naipis — ail un- 
explained ongui is universally admitted by eveiy 
wntci who has appioached the euiious and at ti active 
theme Most ot them have ascubed to these little 
leal billeU-dom , which lm\e so long delighted and 
cheated mankind, a paientage and a country for then 
fust appeal nuce accordingly as they could find what 
they desue — a consistent meaning tor the enigmatical 
woid naiqies m any language Reasons, founded on 
nomcnclntiue, have been given foi this name fiom 
Ilmdostanee, Pei nan, Arabic, Italian, and Spanish 
I shall, in a subsequent ehaptei, adduce anothti 
win chi believe is moie sutisfactoij — is best accoidant 
with the dates of appeaiance betwixt them and the 
gipsies, and the eaihest figures of the suits and couit 
cards 

As caids of poitent oi auguiy, the earliest is a 
pack used foi the game of tmol , fust given to the 
world by M Couit de Gebelm (“Monde Pnmilif,” 
vol l) It consists of seventy eight caids, which 
have been copied by Breitkopf and Singer very im- 
pel fccllv, and fiom some specimens in the Biblio- 
thtquc Impenale, m the “Pixels Ilistouque aui les 
Caites,” &c , moie aitistically 

Luckily, bv the kindness of ni> friend John Fil- 
liuham, Esq , of Ilanovci Stieet, "Walworth — w r hose 
valuable collection of playing cauls lias been placed 
at my disposal — I have befoie me a complete puck, 
which is m most i aspects a peifect copy of the Fieuch 
one as desenbed by Paul Boiteau, and ot which the 
following is an acctuate account Each suit consists 
of foui teen caids, there being four couit ones, as m 
the modem Spanish paclts, viz, iot, la 9 ewe, 
chevahe (sic), valet , and teu-pip cauls lespectively 
of the suits (tepee (s woids), de coupe (cups), denie 
(money), de baton (.clubs) , but the most canons 
and distinctive poition of the pack is Us completion 
by twenty-one additional coiut cards under the deno- 
mination of atous, or trumps Undei each card the 
names mu as follows — Le Bafceleur, La Papesse, 
LTrnpeiatnse, L’Empeicui, Lc Pape, Lamouieux, 
Le Chariot, Justice, L’eimite, La Roue de Fortune, 
La Force, Le Pendu, La Mort, Tempeiance, Le Mat, 
La Maison de Lieu, Les Etoiles, La Lune, Le Soldi, 
Le Jugement, Le Monde We give the follow mg 
facsimiles of the Wheel oi* Foutunf and Le Mat, 
reserving more to be mtioduced at a littmg time, to 
substantiate oui subjective view of the ongra of 
many of our modem games being derived fiom this 
obsolete set Le Mat is given bee ause m other 
sets he is called Le Fou (the fool), and Gebelm gives 
lum the piepondeiaute in this game, which in that 
of Pope Joan is accoided to Pam . he neither takes 
noi is taken, he foi ms trumps and he is of all suits 
equally Sometimes Le Mat and the Fou aie distinct 
caids, and then the pack consists of seventy eight 
pieces, wluch when, they aie not divided consists 
only of seventy-seven. Sometimes this caid goes by 
the ill-omened name of Le Diablo, whence we may 
date the French proveib, le diahte a quail e, equiva- 
lent to om “devil to pay,” German legends give, in a 
paitie a quake at cards, old Nick as one of the fom, 
who geneinlly contrives as his pnzc to maieh oil 
with one of them as his stake As Mr Douce was 
inclined to deduce our name of caids fiom quake or 
qua? to, m reference to their square form, this veibal 
assonance would have been to him additional proof, 

A second card which we adduce ot this pack is 
pretty good evidence of De Gebelin’s view of the 
entire set as a senes of allegones, but of deeper im- 
port than an unobservant eye would conceive He 
considers them framed by Misrami priests, and to 
contain “ all the learning of the Egyptians” His 
words aie so curious that a quotation cannot but be 
agreeable to my readers “Si Ton entendoit aunon- 
cer qu’il existe encore de nos jours un ouviage des 
nucleus Egyp liens 5 un de leurs livies eohappe anx 
fiammes qui devoment leurs sup ei beB Bibhoih&qnea, 
ct qm conticnt leur doctrine la plus pure sur les 
objets Intel essans, chacun seloit sans double lmpresse 
de coimoitre un livre aussi prdqienx, anssi extra- 
j ordinaire,” And then wo leai n that, to our astonish- 
j merit, these wonderful hooks are widely disposed 


throughout Europe at the paesent day, hut that 
hitheito no one has suspected the sublime doctimes 
hidden undei them 

The deep xeseaichcs of Champollion, Itossclmi, 
Lepsius, oi Bunsen, would all have been needless it 
the world had moie lovingly listened to the learned 
Fienchmau Ifis theory almost makes sitting down 
to a i aid-table a lectuic on hicioglyplncs , a lound 
game too senous to beventiued on with romping 
girls oi boisterous schoolboys , dealing out a pack 
ot caids would be disseminating inoiahty, and a 
logical ti ittli captured with eveiy tuck 

Luckily such appalling imoads ou the joyous 
abandon of a social circle is only m appiehension 
The Fienchman’s pack is, fiom the above descrip- 
tion, not such a uue as Dope so chaimmgly depicted, 
wheie you 

“ Behold fom Kings in mijesty loveicd, 

With hoaiy ivhiskeis and a linked beard, 

And loui fan queens, whoso hands sustain a flowh, 

Th’ linpiQSsive emblem oi their softoi puw’i 
Foui knaves in garbs succinct, a trusty b mil. 

Caps on their head and halberts in each hand, 

And paiti-colouied troops a shining train, 

Di iwn forth to combat on the velvet plain ’ 

Beyond, howevei, the common difficulty of explain- 
ing anything regarding the taiots as mete caids, 
the numeious and discoidant views entertained con- 
cerning them, and the meaning of their names, have 



thiown ovei them a veil of inexplicable confusion 
Bieitkopf (“Urspiung dci Spielkaiten,” p, & 2 ) very 
sensibly lemaiks — “According to all appeaiance 
tarot caids, with then double kind of pip and court 
caids, have not been brought togcthei m a single 
age, but at various times and by different people, 
and the court cards are of a date much nemei our 
own times,” Even the mode of playing until them, 
if ever so played for mere recreation, seems lost 
Court do Gebelm, who fast gave the figures which 
have been so frequently copied, seems to doubt if he 
rightly undei stood, the mode of playing them 5 for 
at p 81 , he says of a friend Who had volunteeied 
an explanation, “C 5 est 1m qui on parler, si nous 
Rayons biea compile ” But Mr Singer (“Re- 
searches,” &c , p &S 7 ) quotes from “Bareths 
Marmora and Customs of Italy ” that wntei’s opinion 
of the superiority of tarocco and mmchati as great 
over piquet, T ombre, and wlnSt, as chess is over 
draughts ho, however, hardly quotes Baietti fauly, 
for, on inference to 1 the original, we find the com- 
parison is almost as superior ” From a curious 
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little Fiench “Book of Games,” published hi 1068, 
Mi Singei gives the method of playing with these 
ia)ot cat ils, which — being by any nurabei of persons, 
from two upwards— seems totally different from 
Baietti’s, lestucted to only two 01 tluce in seveial 
ways But the most ingenious, as well as the most 
in use, aie two oi ihiee games that me played by 
font people ot moic, especially one against tluce, 
much aftci the luhng pimciple of oinbie, and 
anothei two agaiu^t two, like whist 

It is not the intention ot the piescnt treatise to 
teach any modes of playing games, and wo therefore 
pass by that given by Mi Singei from “ La Matson 
des Jeux,” with the remaik that the game of taiocco 
theie descnbed must have been a round game, m 
which the entue number of sevent) -two or ninety 
cards weie dealt out to the playeis, who gamed oi 
lost ceitain stakes, accoiding to a tauff of value 
foi all the cai ds , oi payed forfeits foi the possession 
of otlicis 

But m discussing the origin of our own cauls, 
which have now almost superseded eveiy othei 
descuption, wo shall have to ievcit to many of these 
allegoneal subjects , because we think theie lurks 



m the modem games foi which they aie used, many 
tiaces of these defunct which will afford both, 
instructive and am Using sources of many games aud 
terms of play which have liitheito eluded discovery 

There is anothei species of obsolete games with 
cauls called luippola^lwdi Singer, after Breitkopf, 
claims as probably the oldest existing Bicilkopf 
says the Italian waters, both ancient and modern, 
declare it to be the oldest game in Italy, and he 
conlums Ins View by a quotation from Thomaso 
Garzout’s M Biscoiso di Giocoloii “ Alcuinl aUn 
son giuocht da taverno, come la mora, le piustrelle, 
le ohiavi e le cade o commuMt o Ta? coin de nvoea 
inventione > secondo il Yottewaao ” Gai/oni was 
born 1549, and died 1589 Mu Singer adds with 
regret, “ that he has been unable to trace any 
descuption of the manner m which this game was 
played, as it would no doubt throw light Upon the 
games obtained from the East, and tend to settle the 
point vhetbei it was a game of skill or chance f 
and where Mr Smgei s industry could not penetrate, 
It would be in vmn for less talented inquuers to at- 
tempt to find a way. 

It seems pretty generally admitted that the intro- 
duction of cauls into Europe, and possibly their 
invention, as far as relates to our present purpose, 
is due to that enigmatical race called Gipsies, Zingah 
ZigeUner, with a multitude of aliases, ncooidmg to 
the nations amongst which they are found. Now 
with glpuea me usually associated ideas of deception. 


aihfice, and deceit, if not of fraud Boriow, so 
frivomable to these outcasts, declaies “that Zuigan 
was always a teim of lepioach ” But it is teitamly 
cmious it not confiimatoiy of oui view 3 of a con- 
nection betwixt caids and gipsies, as jugglers and 
fortune-tellers, that the pack ot icnot caids depicted 
by Couit de Gebelm should open by a most baic- 
faced enunciation ol then intention to cheat — -with, 
m fact, the picture of a xeguki Thlstble Rigger, 
as the above cut, exactly copied, too plainly shows 
It mast have been m full confidence ot the gulli 
bility of then age, that they could pioclaim their 
intention to then dupe3, unless, indeed, they knew 
what Butler so wittingly obseives, that 
M Bui ely the pleasure is as great, 

Ol being cheated as to ohoat,” 

and they meiely expiesscd a psychological tiuth undci 
the guise of an occult satne Gehelm gives this pic- 
ture the title of “ Le Jouuir de Goblets, ou Bateleur, 
on le leeonnoit a sa table de des, de gobelets, de cou- 
teaux, de bales,” Ac , but he seeks to tnqnove him 
by allegon/ung his appeaian.ee as one “qui mdique 
que la vie n’est qu’un songe, qu’un escammotage” 
— a propei mtioductiou to what might veiy piopeily 
be called the life and fates of man. Nor is it less 
cmious that m Mi Singer’s account of the mode of 
pkying the game, “Le Fou,” anothei pictuie card 
before given, and this “Juggler,” are both of the 
same numeucal value, with something of the lelation 
of cause to effect'— folly becoming the patent of de- 
ception Gaming then, as now, levelled all distinc- 
tions of lank, and I bonow from Mi, Chafclo’a 
excellent treatise (p 101), the views which the monk 
Geilei, of Shasbuig, held on tins vice at the close 
of the fifteenth century “ Loi ds and ladies, and even 
clci gymen, dignified oi otherwise, eagei to win money, 
and confiding m then skill, caied but little foi the 
rank or oharactei of those with whom they played, 


piovided they could but post the stakes, and felt no 
moie compunction ill winning a iu filing buighci’s 
money than a peer would in receiving the amount ot 
a bet from a cabman, o) a wealthy citizen a few 
gems aijo in lendenng bmhupt the wooden-ley ged 
manage? of a tkmble-uf) table at Epsom oi Ascot 
The tlnmble-ng, hovvevei, is now numbeied with 
the things that have been — fait ” It may theie- 
foie be couceded to me to show that this low mode 
of gambling seems almost coeval with the mtiodne- 
tion of cards 

Having thus disposed of two spenes of caids, 
which appeal to have had little connection with those 
at piesent in use thionghout Europe, and pioved 
then original design foi deception or divination, we 
now tome to the consideration of then begmuinga 
and eailicsfc mtioduction amongst us, aud it is lieie 
we meet the greatest diversity of opinion Then 
Eastern on gin has been foicibly advocated, aud 
amongst the Eastern nations the Chinese seem to 
churn the puonfcy of notice This nation has been 
descnbed as always addicted to gaming oi eveiy 
description, and it would have excited some smpnse 
to have found them ignoiant of taids It is with 
pleasme, thciefoie, that we aie enabled to furnish 
oui leadcis with numerous pictorial illustrations of 
this phase in the social life of this ancient people 
We therefore give the following cut of a family paity 
of the celestial empire This cut is taken from 
Breitkopf’s woik (p 41, note 1) who copied it from 
a Chinese woik, loyal 8vo, ol which it forms the 
title page , aud it is to be regretted that he gives 
no farther elucidation on the subject than what a 
emsory view permits He expresses a doubt that 
the cards on the table may be dominos, but a com- 
panson with a piece of woiked Chinese tapestiy in 
the possession ol John Williams, at the Astronomical 
Society’s rooms in Somerset House, leaves not a doubt 



that actual pip cards are intended. Tins will be fur- 
ther confirmed by the table on the next page, furnished 
with pip cards, also popied from Breitkopf ; and he 
adds that in every instance whae cards me introduced 


irt the boohs, no others me shown but with pips and 
never any with court cards. He also gives twenty 
cards from a different sort, but as J can give The 
reader copies of similar ones from the collection of 
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John Ftllmham, Esq , whose ample stole of caids I 
have ah eddy noticed, I piefer them as copied Iiom 
onginals 


These cuts of caids following, uumbeied 1 to 9, are 
nine of onesuit,and they aie amused in the senes of 
too to nine, as mostly lixed by Mr John Williams, | 
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all eady mentioned, whose knowledge of Chintse is not and e\act desonption ” These give the numeiital 
easily sui passed, and Mr Singer’s woids on a smnlai sequence , the tlnee suits with that already given 
pack will he pi etty well applicable to them —“It making the four, aie shown in. the next examples. 






was thought desirable to give the ciuions reader being respectively the sixes and eights of each, 
these various specimens, as they convey more com- numbered 10 to IS, 







plefce ideas of the cards used by this singular people The following short description of Chinese cards 
than could have been given by the most labomed most commonly In use, may suilice to give some 


idea of such a puck, and finish this poition of the 
subject I copy it horn Mi Chatto’s “Playing 
Caids,” p 57 “The caids most commonly used m 
Chum aie those called T&eni-vjai*-che-pae $ ‘ a thou- 
sand limes ten thousand ciuds’ Theie me thu ty 
caids in a pack, namely, tlnee suits of lime caids 
each, and tlnee single caids, which aie supenoi to 




all the otheis The name of one of the suits 13 
Kcm lo wan, that is nme ten thousands, oi myriads 
of Kman — fallings of beads, shells, or money The 
name of the olhei suit is Kem Losing i ‘nine uuiLs 
ot calces/ and that of the thud is Ken -lu-so, 1 nme 
suitfa oi cham3 ’ The names of the thico single 
caids aie Kseed w tn 3 e a Uioustuid times ten thou- 
sand/ Hiimj kit a, ‘the led llowei / and Pih l tea, 
‘the white dowel 

It need only be lemaiked that the four suits of 
Mi Fillmham’s pack would point to a vanety ol 
games diifeient fiom Mi Cluvtto’s tlnee, and that 
the three single caids have a foiec with lefeieuce to 
the rest of the suit, like the Mat oi Fou of the Tctt ol 
set above mentioned, and almost like the Pam of the 
Pope Joan game 

We now come to a ncmei and domestic topic — 
the ongm and lnhoducllon of our present common 
square caids As to then Eastern origin, of which 
w r e have alieady spoken, Mi Chatto (p 51) declines 
to make any dueefc compai isou ; aud as to then 
eaihei use m the Indian peninsula, ho is poifcetly 
sceptical, im, as he justly observes, ft men. admitting 
the agieement both m figure and signification of 
seveial of the maiks of the suits on early Eiuopean 
cai d3 with those which occui on the cards now 
used in Hmdostun, it may he s.ud that the fact by 
no means pioves either that cauls were invented in 
the East, or that the maiks of suits on Umdostanee 
caids weie actually the types of those resembling 
them which aie to be fouud on European caids 
for cauls might find then way mlo the East fiom 
Em ope, as well as into Etuopo fiom. the East ” 

The opinion ot a Entch w liter may be ad- 
duced in confirmation of that of Mi Chatto, foi, 
as a Dutchman, from the intimate early connec- 
tion of his nation with the East, he would have 
had great scope foi intelligent observation. Eieias- 
land, m C( Lectiones Memoiabilcs” (vol i„ p, 391), 
mentioning Menestner’s account of the payment of 
Charles Piupait, the tieasiuer of Ghailes VI, of 
Fiance, for three packs of caids, richly ornamented, 
to Jaequemin Gmigonner, finds no authority foi 
! the ongin of caida m the East 
: It has been alieady stated that the writers on 
| our cards have each bio ached a frosh theory, oi 
; altered those of others (q which they give some 
| adhesion. The following is a concise rkumd of the 
! difteient opinions held by foreign inquirers i— Court 
de Gebehn, as mentioned above, contends for an 
Egyptian origin, and is in ft great measure followed 
by Breitkopf M, Leber is mclined generally to 
the Eastern nations Gieognara favours the Arabians, 
who transmitted them to the Spaniards, by whom 
they were conveyed to Italy, and by the Italians to 
Germany, Fiance, and Britain* IAYbbc Rive will 
have them to take their use in Spam, from his 
peculiar ’ derivation of their Spanish name of ndpos 
Menestor, Bullet, S chopfUn, Fabri cm, mid Fournier, 
give the honour of the invention to Fiance, M, de 
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Vigny claims Lam fit Costei, and consequently 
Holland, and hit. punting office as the spot on which 
they fust appiaied Hemeeken. has, with a host of 
his eountiy men, and with much piobabihly, dctei- 
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mmed for Gciuuny , we shall, m the coin sc of the 
subsequent dibijuisihon, follow this same opinion, 
but fiom enluely difluent, and, wo tiu&t, peifectly 
satisfactory, data 
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M. Duchesne, m aUubutmg an Italian OLigin, 
found) hu opinion on a doubtful meaning of tko 
word caife, in an Italian walk (idled Cf Spngua 
Xstoiiala,” of the fouiteenth centuiy, but not pub- 



U is 


fished before 1519> at Lilian, — •“ Ba chant xxc. de 
ce poeme Instoiique, Boland a i occurs a an sortilege 
pour decoitvdr les cneims do TBmpereur Chaik- 
in ague i Fees iw chercfi&o e poscia ffiio te mte 3i 
Otn own, country might claim the very eat best 


mention, if not tabiication of caids, foi a strict pio- ! 
Inbition, nndei penalty of cleiual anathema, against 
placing with them must aiguc a pictiy gcneial 
and exteusive use, which would nccessauly have ltd 
to domestic manufacture Untoitunately, howevei, 
the canon of the synod of Woieestei, in winch this 
piohibilion is found in 1240, will admit of a double 
mtei pi elation The woids aic — “ Biohibcamus 
ctuun cltutis ne intei suit ludis mho nestis net 
choieis vtl ludunt aleas vel taxillos, nee sustineaiit 
ludos fitn uc Bege et Bogina, uec arietes lev an net 
palcstias publicas fien ” That caids are heic not 
intended seems piobable, from the absence of any- 
thing l cl on mg to othei than court caids, and it Becms 
moie piobable that the kings and queens of Twelfth- 
night are the games in which the cleigy aie pio 
lubited fiorn joining, foi the other games pio- 
hibited aie public hoi sp-i accs, and “ntising the 
(/oat ” I have veiy little doubt that this is an 
allusion to a. pagan sauifice, possibly then like the 
Jul or Christmas celebiation, modified to a joyful 
meuy-malung, but of its continuous heathen pi no- 
tice down to the sixteenth centuiv in Prussia, a 
letnarkable instance will be found in my walk on 
tc Shakspeie’s Puck and his Polk’s loie,” undei the 
title of “ Das Bockheihgen” (vol i , p 125) 

Those who take the tiouble to refei to the sepa- 
i ate authors whom I have adduced for then vanous 
thcoiiea, will find that almost all giotind them upon 
veibal and etymological bases Taiot t i)apola, and 
naibes, aio the denominations upon whose signi- 
fication they principally build Biom naibi , by 
which caids weie designated in the year 1393 m 
Italy, Mi de la Bue (Lebei Coll , vol x p 36(5) is 
of opinion that the Spamaids introduced them into 
Italy possibly m 1267, when they invaded the 
eountiy undei the Castilian punces, oi when, in 
1283, Petei II of An agon entered Sicily and 
Calabna, to avenge the judicial muidei, two yeais 
previously, of his young and chivahous relative. 
Com ad dm Hohenstaufcn He cannot adduce any 
weightier icasou than his own interpretation ot 
naipes, and its continuance ns the only designation 
of Spanish and Italian caids to this day But as 
wo shall, in a futme column, bung forward a very 
diffeieut, and possibly moi e convincing, intei prefca- 
tion of this cuigma — which, to use a military 
phi use, may be consideied the key of the position — 
we ask foi a suspension of the leader’s opinion till 
we have denied away some othei obstiuctions, 

"We also reject the meaning which Bullet gives foi 
its explanation lie most unsatisfacloiily adduces it 
from a Biscayan woid, napa, supposed to mean 
flat, but, as Bieitkopf ob&eives upon it, it is not 
easy to see what particular l elation theie is to cards 
m flatness, oi that may not apply to anything else 
that is not lough Bieitkopf’s own leaning to a 
derivation fiom the initials N P of a supposed in- 
vcntoi, Nicolas Pepin, seems, howevoi, as little 
tenable, though he buds it so asserted by the editoi 
of the Spanish “ Diccionaiio de la Lengua Castil- 
lana,” who, most probably, coined the name foi a 
veiy pi oblematieal honour to his country We 
may dismiss, theiefore, the Spanish theoiy, as Mr 
Clutto does those of Bullet and EIoi Johanneau on 
the names of the queens m Breach packs as Aigine 
and Judith- “ on those these doctors disagree, yet 
each appears to have equally good reasons foi Iub 
opinion The consequence is, we can put no faith 
in cithei.” Yet we cannot find any better reasons 
in turning over the leaves of Mr Chatco’s indus- 
trious work ; and in tho next chapter we shall en- 
deavour to supply one fiom a much simplei soiuce, 
which will put us m raypoi t with the gipsies or 
Bohemians, fiom “ Legends of Bohemian Polk lore,” 
and m accoi dance with great significance for divi- 
nation and conjuring trickery, m which these out- 
casts so pie-emmenily excel The question has 
been put— - 

** Senders, bateleurs ot felons, 

Gais Bohemiens, (Tod vcriez vous ? M 

and we must contradict an answer that has been put 
into their mouths — 

“ D'oh nous venous ? 
lAfii xi ’or sait non, 1 

L’lIlronctaUa 
Dhu nous vient elle V 1 

The commotion between these batcleurs, as joyous 
Bohemians, fortune-tellers, seems too aptly fitted to 
Gobelin’s Jouer de Gobelets, m the preceding wood- 
cut, to be denied. 
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Eiuni 'i uv statu f by w .t ofiioii-Eun: 


Ikfland has contributed to the Bntish School of 
Ait moie good seulptois — indeed, many of our best 
—than she has paiuteis, m piopoition to the lelative 
numbei of each class of .u lists, we cannot account 
foi the fact, but know such to be the case, and could 
prove it, it necessaiy, by indisputable evidence To 
the list of lush seulptois whose names are alicady 
well known among us, wo may add that of William 
James O’Dolicity, *is one who bids fan to occupy a 
niche m the temple of honoui, if the woiks of Ina 
maimed yeais maintain the piomise of lm youth — 
foi he is still veiy vouug That he has yet much to 
learn none know bcttei than himself, bnt he is most 
ardent m the piu suit of his art, sensitive to its 
gieatncss as well as its difficulties, open to fnendly 
counsel, and having, as w r e noticed m om last lm- 
piession, just received one oi two nnpoitant com- 
missions, has now embaiked on his caieei under 
auspicious circumstances 

Mi O’Doheity was boin m Dublin, m 1835, and 
having at an eaily age evidenced much ability and 
feeling foi design, enteied the Schools of the Royal 
Dublin Society, with flic intention of becoming a 
painter , his fiist studies, theiefoie, weie duected to j 
this end But the discernment of the late Mi 
Panoimo, then inodellmg-mastci of the institution, 
detected in the style of tho youth’s di awing moie of 
the powei of the sculptoi than ot the pamtei, and it 
was detei mined he should exchange the pencil for 
the chisel, a resolution which. O’Doheity was not | 
slow in adopting, foi his enthusiasm and fervid ima- 
gination had alieady begun to mould the lifeless 1 ‘ 
clay or cohl block of maible into an object of life 
and beauty Noi did he oi his master form nwiong 
estimate of his capability, for within a yeai lie 
Gained away fiom hia competitois, and without dif- 
ficulty, the III st pii7e for modelling, the subject of 
which was ‘The Boy and Bud * 

Under Mi Panoimo’s mstiuction young O’Do- 
herty icmained till death teimnmted the useful 
caieer of tlic master, when his pupil attended the 
studio and lectuies of Mi Kuke, of the Royal Hi- 
bernian Academy, who appi eciated his talent, and in 
the most friendly mannci aided him in. acquumg the 
higher pnnciplcs of his art While thus engaged, 
liia countiyman Mi John Jones, a sculptor well 
known m London, visited the Dublin Exhibition, i 

and being atti acted by the sight of some modelled j 

figuios, sought out the artist and offered to conduct I 

him to London, as a widet sphere of operations , the | 

proposal was accepted, and O’Doheity, m 1854, took j 

up his residence m the metiopohs 

One of the cm best works he exhibited heie was a ; 

: statue, m plaster, of * Gondolme,’ the subject boi- > 

rowed from Kirke White’s poem, it is the woik i 

! cvidcutly of a young and m experienced hand, and, 

; consequently, is not without defects , still it em- 
| bodies a high and fine conception, and justifies the 
! commission given to the sculptor by MuBovan, the 
! wealthy banker, to execute it m maible. But his ; 
pnnupal work, hitherto, is the statue of * Enn,’ 
symbolical of Ireland, exhibited at the Academy last 1 
1 year, and of which an engiavmg is heie mtioduced ’ \ 
j In this figuie the sculptoi has sought to realize m j j 
stone that deep instinct of lespect and veneration 
felt by every true patnot for the land of his bath i j 
The “genius” of his eountiy is repiesented as a ! 
soirowful, disconsolate object lmgenng by the sea- 
shore, and meditating on the woes of Ireland We 
do not now stop to inquire what hei troubles aie in 
tho present day, but leave Mi. O’Doheity to piove 
his case, if he can ‘Erin* is assumed to be pei- 
sonified as the mother of a great nation, pondering 
on the futiue destiny of her children, not so mu<jh 
m despair as in the calm and solemn spirit of hope j 
her head dioops slightly over 

M The harp which once in Tara’s halls 
Tho soul of music shed.” 

The figure is semi-nude , the drapery covering the 
lower part falls in thick folds, but in such a way 
that tho outlines of the limbs are distinctly visible, 
showing the contour and careful modelling of the 
entfie fouu, 

Tho statue, as was intimated in our last number, 
is being sculptured m marble for the Maiqrns of 
Down shire* 
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THE MUSEUM OE TIIE PASHA OE 
EGYPT. 

It is a new and suig ul ax feature m Oriental 3 it e to 
find a Mussulman of high tank willing to abandon 
the long-clien&hed piejudiccs of his education, and 
aclaiowledge the histone value of leeoids it was the 
fashion of ins need to condemn aud de&hoy The 
foundation of a museum of Egyptian antiquities at 
Boulalc by the piesent Pasha ot Egypt places hun 
on a level with such Euinpean potentates, ns foim, 
foi scientihc pui poses, similar gatherings 

Boulalc is to Cano what Wapping is to London, 
it abounds with ship owneis, sailois and shipwrights, 
and is a busy poit foi all the pioducta of the Nile, 
and the place wheie tiavellcis line their boats when 
about toe\ploie the wondeia ot the nvei It is a 
hustling place, and as duty as such places usually 
aic In its midst is an enclosed building, with a 
couityaid looluug on the river, and in a senes 
of well-lighted, convenient looms is displayed the 
Pasha’s Museum We must confess when we heaid 
of it at flist we mvoluntauly thought of the old 
pioveib of shutting the dooi when the steed was 
stolen, paiticuUily as we weie told that no anti- 
quities weie now allowed to be earned from the 
country, and that m futuieall was to sweilthe pasha’s 
stoie When we lemembei the leckless destruction 
of Egyptian monuments, fiom the days of Napoleon 
to those of the last few yeais, and the nnmbei 
of public and pnvale collections formed fiom the 
debus of the nuns of these valuable mementoes, it 
did indeed seem late to entei a field wheie previous 
Libouiers had tued themselves with unsciupulous 
devastation It was, theiefoie, with no little sui- 
pnse that we weie ushered ovei the senes of looms 
devoted to the Boulalc Museum, and found them to 
contain so choice and ennous a senes of auliquittes, 
well displaying the ait of ancient Egypt in all its 
phases. 

We believe it is due to the enei gy of M Manet te, 
an employS in the great collection at the Louvic, 
that the pasha was induced to form this museum, and 
give M Manette the full privilege of piosecutmg 
the reseal thes that have levealed so much that is 
eunous, and winch were long immuied at the pyia- 
mids at Sakkaiah and Ghizeh, as well as at Memphis, 
Edfou, and elsewheie, as a lesulfc that gentleman 
was appointed conseivator of the museum, with a 
i evidence and a salary befitting the station It must 
nol, howcvci, be conjectured that the pasha oi his 
conservatoi have been lucky enough to obtain m 
this short time so fine a selection ot antiques , the 
fact is that the hugest poition of the collection was 
purchased at once fiom M Ilubei, the late Consul* 
Geneial foi Anstna, who employed many yeais in 
gatheung them, with a fastidious taste that admitted 
of none but fine examples All the ai tides so se- 
lected aie lemaikahle foi the high chaiactei of their 
woikmanship They aie all well exhibited, and very 
carefully anangedj m this the taste that leigns m 
the Louvre is displayed, and con Lasts very strongly 
with the want of taste that chaiactenses our own 
collection m the Bntish Museum, wheie ai tides aie 
huddled togethei a3 if they weie worthless, and hide 
each other foi want of space. It is melancholy to 
see so fine a collection as ouis is, so utterly rumed 
for want of that propci display which makes an 
object not worth five shillings look better in Farm 
than the most valuable article wc possess. 

In minor antiques, such as scaiabei, rings, &c., 
the collection, as may be supposed, is stiong , yet 
they arc not of the oidmary kmd that might be 
obtained m any quantity, but are all selected foi 
the superiority of their workmanship, or the interest 
of their inscriptions. * In the same way the small 
porcelain figures of deities arc really works of Erne 
Art, not the rude tilings so commonly found ut ! 
sarcophagi and mummy pits. Tim distinction is 
greater than most persons imagine, and, indeed, the 
finer lauds are by no means common. In the same 
way the mummy-cases heie are remarkable lor the 
carefulness with which they are painted, when of 
wood, or for the delicacy with which they are 
sculptured when m stone , there is one here cut 
from a block of basalt, and covered with hiorogly- 
phi os of great delicacy. 

Many figures are eunous as pictures of ancient 
manners, such as those representing women knead- 
ing bread * and there me many remarkable articles 


dedicated to the sei vices of ordinal y life which give 
a eunous insight to the mauneis and customs of the 
ancient Egyptians 

The giancl fentuio of the collection is the mass ot 
gold ornaments quite latently obtained by a foi lu- 
nate accident at Thebes Some bojs at Gomnou 
discovued m giound immaiked by any tomb, some 
fine mummies, w lildi passed into the bauds of the 
local goveinoi of Keuch, Bald Ikibha He was 
induced to pait with them to the Yiccioy, aud, whui 
unrolled, moie than thuly-Uvc pounds weight ot 
gold ornaments weie fouud on them They aio 
displajed m a case, and me peUtctly unique m 
beauty and value The series of necklaces, with 
figuies of jackals in gold, and the golden biaceltis, 
enuched by enamel colouis, die exliaoidinaty woiK& 
of Ait, liicspective of then gieat intimate value, 
one of them is veiy lemaikahle, having the saernl 
hawk foi its pcntial ornament, holding the emblem 
of eternal life the smface is toveied with chi- 
sonnS enamels A hatchet of gold, with a hunting 
scene embossed on the blade, is also lemaikahle, 
a muroi in a heavy fiamcwoilc of gold, with a 
lotns-shaped haudle, and a laigovanety of mmoi 
denotations foi the peison, riowd this miuvalled 
case of antiquities Two small models of fuueial 
boats, with the lovveia, all foimed m silvei, aie, in 
the eyes of the Eg) ptinn student, even moi e piecious 
than the gold ai tides, which cannot tail to obtain 
then meed ot applause by all who see them 

The loom in which this hna foovvailh is de- 
posited is veiy appi opt lately decoiated oil its walls 
and ceiling, aftei the stvle of the tombs ai Beni 
llassan The whole anangement is cieditable to 
the Egvptian viccioy and las conseivatoi, and it 
seems to aiguc better guaidianship foi the futuie 
ovei the wondions aud piofoundly inteiesling ic- 
mains that now d the valhy of the Nile, and that 
have affoided us the most valuable illustrations ol 
Holy Wilt E W F 


THE 


INTELLECT AND YALOUH 
OE ENGLAND/ 


Ax illustiatrd book, propel ly so entitled, is one the 
text of which has lcceived illustration thiougli the 
medium of engravings It is possible, howevei, 
foi Liteiatuie aud Ait — foi punted text and en- 
graved illustiations-— when m alliance, to change 
their relative positions, so that the engravings 
actually constitute the book, the text being mm ply 
written to dcscube them, oi at any rate being 
adapted to their style and lequuemenls A bool, 
thus written for its illustiations, in a literaiy 
aspect difiors veiy gieatly iiom one iu which the 
illustiations occupy a decidedly secondary position 
In like mannoi a pictme, that has been designed 
aud executed expressly for the purpose ot being 
engraved, stands apait fiom other woiks of the 
same class which have been engiaved in consequence 
of their intrinsic woithincss It is ti up, that m 
the composition of his picture a parntei may veiy 
consistently take into consideiation the qualities and 
cncumstances that would piove most effective in 
engiavuigfl, should engi avers at some futuie time 
he required to translate his work by means of then 
beautiful ami beneficent art. But this is altogether 
distinct from such deliberate anticipation of an 
engraving as vhtually changes a painter into an 
engraver’s model-maker. Ml* T, J Barker, we 
i egret to find, has undeigonc this metamorphosis. 
His pictures hitherto have possessed valuable and 
admnable qualities distinctively their own, notwith- 
standing then evident adaptation to the conditions 
of engraving Consequently, in addition io tho 
value and interest that attach themselves to the 
engravings’ from his pictures, we have always cem- 
sideied that MB Barker’s pictmes ought to feel 
sure of an honoured permanent home beneath the 
roof of the National Gallery of England The 
* Lucknow,’ and tho * Kars, 5 and the { Sevasto- 
pol/ are pictures of the class that our National 
Gallery ought to possess, for the sake of tho nation, 
as well because the pictures are themselves meri- 
torious, as from their historical subjects Mr 
Barker’s last work can never aspire to national 
recognition. It is nothing more than a singularly 


clumsy scheme foi enabling an engiavei to < ollect 
upon a single plate a huge numhei of contempma* 
neons poi Units ds if conscious of themoic than 
questionable clmrnctei of his subject, theaitist Inis 
tinvused bis ample cam ns with high-piessuin 
speed Tim heads Aie ecitandv decided likenesses, 
still they incline at least as much tow aids the can- 
catui c, as to tho tine poitiait The figures &eern ill 
at ease, the components of each sep unite gump 
apparently being moie &uipn&ed to hud themselves 
with the other gioups, than occupied with the 
mattei befoie then own uolice 

The idea which the at list has mideitaten to 
convey is what has given the pictme its title — ‘The 
Intellect and Valoiu of England * “The Intellect” 
and Lite * Valom ” of com fie me intended to he 
typified and exemplified by the moat intellectual and 
valorous of Englishmen, engaged m pui suits at 
once cliaiactemtic of themselves and ol the noble 
qualities they have been selected to peisomt) This 
has been done by placing foiu distinct gioups of 
figuies in the foui quaiteis of n spacious nnagmuiy 
apartment, with stage-piopeity columns aud eui- 
tuins, and the necesjaiy supply of sofas, chans and 
iablea, and nil open window, tlnough which the 
tovveis of Wcstmmstei aie appaient m the distant e 
In this (as \\ e aie constiained to i egaid it) nnagmuiy 
hall aie placed the lout gioups that illustrate, as 
Mi Birkti wishes us to cousidei, the “Intellect 
and Valoiu of England ** We give the descuption 
of these gioups fiom the printed caid (bent to Ub by 
Mi Cioflls, ot Old Bond Slieet, the piopuctoi of 
the picture) that lies beloie us — “1 Loid Dun- 
douald olfenng Ins invention foi the destination of 
Cionstadt and the llussian foils 3 Sn William 
Aimsliorig explaining the peeuliai piopeihcs and 
constiuction of his famous cannon 8 Mi Cob- 
den pioposing to Loid Palmerston and the (hum- 
celloi of the Exchequer to anaugc a tieat) of 
eommerco w r ith Fiance 4 &n David Biewstet 
announcing his discovery of the sfeieoscope ** — a 
disco veiy, by the way, which, as the learned and 
candid philosopher has publicly declared, was not 
made by Biewstei at all The foui gioups them- 
selves aie made up ot eminent statesmen, sailois, * 
lawyeis, philosophei a, and men ol letters, the 
cliuieh alone being the piofession winch is unie- 
pitsented None ot the distinguished individuals 
can be said to have any pniticulai motive in bung 
piesent m the position he is supposed to occupy, nor 
do they appear either individual!) or collet lively to 
be conscious of any otlici motive than siitiwj (in an 
enqumny The pumful ab&iudity ot the foui gioups 
being bionght into one apaitment, without oven 
eueh paitiol separation aud seclusion as the) might 
have secuied m a second late London euffee-iooin, 
needs no comment The same might also be said 
of the subjects that have been put foiwatd, as 
typical of the “Intellect and Valoiu ot England but 
we cannot lest content with a silent piotest against 
such a selection We must claim for English 
“ intellect ” something noblci ftti and more exalted, 
than the most wondeiful of philosophical toys and 
the most felicitous of political speculations , as for 
English “ valour,” we seek fitting exponents neither 
in “ mlernal machines 5? nor long-range cannon The 
“ Intellect and Valour of England, ” howevei, will not 
live in lnstoiy Enough any such associations Mr 
Baikei has made a gieat and a damaging mistake in 
this his last picture He has shown that, m making 

what engravers might legal d us an admu able model, 
a really clevei aitist may easily fail to pioduce even 
a toleiablo picture Let him reverse the pioeess 
that has been developed in this tiavdsty of a noble 
subject. Let lnm set to woilc upon a picture that 
shall i rally be — what this wretched affair So eeffamly 
is not — an expression of a true ai list's mind and 
thought, and an embodiment of a grand, idea ’Let 
him paint some scene m which the “intellect 1 ” and 
the “ valoiu” of his country, or one of those high 
attributes of England, shall glow With charncteiietic 
and truthful file upon his canvas , then he may 
look to have the eagi&vukgfi of his work held m 
esteem second only to the original itself. Xi will 
not do for Mr Barker, nor foi any artist, to manu- 
facture a picture as a kind of negative for engravers \ 
nor will it be endured that all the proprieties, as 
well as ihe noble qualities, of Art, should be set on 
Ond side, because ignorant and tasteless people may 
be ready to purchase a plate that will simulate a 
Cm 1$ dq vkite album of the first magnitude 
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MINOR TOPICS OP THE MONTH 

Tiid Art Si ason —By the tune this number 
of the A) l Jovitial is iu the hands ol its leadeis, 
all the exhibitions will he closed, aftei a season ot 
less than avciage success Tluue aic i eitaiu signs 
which aie accepted by the public as indicative ot a 
high state of piospeifiv m Hf, but these aie not to 
he icccived as oulwaid and v’siblc tokens of an m- 
waul and substantial well being It does not follow 
that because one oi two p&mtcid receive commissions 
to the amount of thousands of pounds,- — even ten 
and twenty thousand, — the last of the piofession 
aie ptopoitiouably foituuate These, and olhei 
sirmlai tiansactions, only tell us to what extent com- 
meieti and Ait go hand in hand, aud &ucli is now the 
complexion of speculation that wc shall always heat 
of such compacts The public go in ciowds to see 
a pictme that has cost ten thousand pounds If you 
enter the galleiy of the Old Wata-Colom Society, 
select a di awing, and anuounce youi wish to piu- 
chasc, you me uifonued if is sold, and so of auothei 
and auothu, all the beat are sold , but it is so 
hcie cvciy season yet in that catalogue can we lay 
our finger on names to whose owneis the failuies of 
the season have bought much bitterness of htaifc 
The “line” m the Academy will not assist a com- 
putation of the business of the yeai , we should 
latliei look to the pictuies that aie not theie, foi of 
the woi 1 x 3 sent m perhaps only a thud pait was 
hung, and yet a laigc pi opuition has also been sold 
tlieie, these, however, aie lmt a lew of thousands 
that have not been cold It is not in exlnbitiou- 
xooms, but in studios, that we learn the cucum- 
mUiiccs aud piospecU of the profession in the middle 
and even in the highest nicies, of which the preva- 
lent complaint is, that the season of 1 SG 1 has been 
less piospeious tlian any foi vuus past 
Tub Royal Insmtum or Buin&ii AnonirFcis 
— The annual eonwitazioae of the President (W. 
Tite, iihq , M P , PR S } and the bellows took place 
at the looms m Conduit Sheet, on Wednesday, the 
10th of July It was attended by a veiy huge uum- 
9 bti of diatiuguishtd guests, as well as by a majority 
of tnc membeia Gieat exertions had been made to 
render the occasion useful as well as pleasant All 
the apartments weie filled with, woiks of Ait, of laie 
value, allowing the almost inexhaustible wealth of 
the country m “gems,” antique and modem, aud 
manifesting the geneious sympathy of the owneis 
in any effort fading to improvement. 

W B Score’s Picjcuhls Ar the Turn an Gal- 
LBEi — Tins senes ot eight large pictuies pi eposes 
to desoube eight periods m the histoiy ot the 
English holder — that is, the extiemc noith of 
England, always the “debaieable land/’ tbe battle- 
field ol the Bntous and the Caledonians, and “ syne ” 
oL the Eughsh aud Scots even fiom Berwick to the 
Solway The pictures have been painted foi Sn 
\V, 0, Tievdyan, to be placed iu Ins residence at 
Walluigton* the place we know not, hut, pi oh ably, 
fiom its name, situated on the gieat wall, like Wal- 
batfcle, Wall’s End, and other places beginning or 
ending with wall The first subject is ‘Build- 
ing the Roman Wall/ JXaduam murum dvvit qui 
ho hm os llamatmque divide} etj the otheia are f St 
Cuthbert/ ‘The Yenei able Bede,’ ‘The Descent of the 
Danes/ r Thc Spur in the Bndi/ ‘Bernard Gilpm/ 
f Grace Darling/ and f Tho Nineteenth Century — 
uou ami coal/ In common justice to the great coal- 
field, the last could not have been omitted. When 
we say that these pictures aLO painted according to 
Pre-Raffaelhte principles, something of their cha- 
racter mil be understood, but it weio scaicely fair 
to the labour necessary to their production, to 
dismiss them with this one word of description — 
which is really almost enough foi the sublime 
degrees of this land of Art, as we thereby, and at 
once understand, au utter absence of harmony, an 
insiifTciable austerity of lme, the utmost ciudity of 
colour, and the individual pi eminence of small and 
unimportant parts, In these pictures there is cvb 
deuce of the study of national types, and theie has 
been research, into the styles of the periods of tho 
incidents, but tho artist m some of tho compositions 
gecras to have limited himself iu oil painting to the 
circumscribed capabilities of fresco In the first 
subject we see the couise of the wall, the soldier at 
work, and, as a principal group, a Homan officer 
chiding some idle Batons for their partiality to 


dice In the second, lung Egfud, with Bishop 
Tiumwme and many attendants, visit St Cuthbcit 
m hia retirement ni one of the Earne islands, wc 
piesume Holy Island The samt giasps the spado 
with which he has been digging omon3 foi Ins 
dmnei, and the lung holds the cio/iei which he 
wishes St Cuthbcit to assume as Bishop of Hexham 
The death of Bede is the next subject , he died, we 
believe, m Ins cell cat Jail on, in the aims of the 
young monks, having just lived long enough to con- 
clude his translation ot the Gospels The punted 
description says that the candle is blown out “ by 
the wind fiom the open sea/’ the mouasteiy of 
Jaiiovv was situated on the livet Tyne, not on the sea 
shore c The Descent of the Danes’ is the fouith — 
the scene ib the clitl at Tynemouth, whence is seen 
the Danish flotilla, the enemy landing, and the 
natives flying to escape, ‘TheSpiu m the Dish’ 
commemorates the ancient botdei custom of seivirig 
up a spui at table, to lcmmd the laid of the peel- 
house that the laider is empty, aud that theio was 
need of a laid on the neighbouring boidei The* 
otliei subjects have been mentioned— they are com- 
paiatively modem, and, peihaps, between ‘Grace 
Bailing’ and the last theie 13 not a sufficient lapse 
of time. They aie all subjects lequnmg protracted 
study and close inqttuy, and enough of both has 
been given to them to make them high- class pio- 
duetions 

Suijoeban Mlseujjs — The coamsazioncy ot 
winch vie gave notice last month, held on the 
11th of July at the South Kensington Museum, m 
aid of the hinds foi the foimation of the South 
London Museum, was well attended, but not so well 
as we expected and desired to see it Of the 
numerous wealthy inhabitants — and there is a veiy 
huge number resident in the locality the museum is 
intended to benefit, at Clapham, Camber well, Bux- 
ton, Stieatham, and many other places — we noticed 
veiy few piescnt, and legietted then absence much, 
as it manifests an apparent wdifteienco to the object 
sought, and it is to this class chiefly that — at the 
outset at least — it must look foi suppoit. Edit 
Gianville presided, foi a poition of the evening, m 
the theatie, when various resolutions advocating 
the foimation of the museum were moved and 
seconded respectively by the Rev J McOonnel 
Hussey, incumbent of Christ Chuich, Buxton, Ml 
John Cor dei oy, Mr Slancy, M P , and Ml Sail 
The noble chairman, m replying to the vote ol 
thanks pieseuted him, expxessed ins gieat lateiesl 
ui the subject which had called the assembly together 
Short of xHomtamg a giant of public money (which, 
owing to the stringent mles laid down by Ilex Ma- 
jesty’s government, it was impossible for him to 
give,) he assured the meeting lie would assist the 
under talcing m eveiy way m his powei, and he 
believed he should be able to obtain advantages for 
il which would be highly useful, and consistent with 
the general principles they all wished to promote 
It would be a mistake, he considered, to make the 
museum of a too general character, it must be 
established upon a basis that will make it a great 
attraction, not to the district aloue, but to the lest 
of the metropolis The advantages of such institu- 
tions, fiom a social and educational point of view, 
could not he too largely insisted on The cost of 
the proposed museum is estimated at £30,000, of 
which sum tbe promoters have asked of government 
£ 10,000 of tbe public money, on tbe idea of its 
being a national work, leaving £ 1 0,000 to be raised by 
subscriptions The contents of the edifice aie to be 
obtained by small government grants, by donations, 
and by the exhibitions of works of Art The sub- 
urban distuct which may be included under the 
general term of “ South London/’ contains neaily 
one million of human beings, or two-fifths of the 
entire population of tbe metropolis, and has no 
public industrial institution calculated to piomote 
the menial oultuie of the inhabitants, to a very large 
proportion of whom, from their vaiious occupations 
in trade and manufactures, a museum is almost, if 
not qiuto, a necessity , far moie so, indeed, than the 
favoured quarter of Kensington, mfcu which all the 
public Art-treasures of the country seem to be gather- 
ing, but a locality which the great masses of woikmg- 
men hud a difficulty iu i caching, except on the rare 
occurrence of a holiday, "What they want is some- 
thmg'near at hand, to which access can b& had at any 
lime when the day’s labours are over, We believe 
many thousand working-men have memorialised the 


government m favour of this project, and the go- 
vernment will piobably give some pecuuiary aid, 
but it is to the wealthy inhabitants ot the rupective 
neighbourhoods that it must puneipally look foi 
suppoit, and we luisff this will he affoidcd m 
a fai larger measuie than piesent appeal antes in- 
dicate 

P vuliaaientary Granis i-oe Art — Since the 
article, m one of the preceding pages, lefcmug to 
the discussions m pailniment on Ait-matteis was 
wntten and in type, the subject has been again 
mooted m both Houses In the Lords, Bail Gi an- 
vil le moved for a committee to considei the piopei 
measures to he taken lespeding the Tuinei and 
Veinon collections, and any other gifts to the 
eountiy of a^faimihu land Iu the Commons, on a 
vote of 61 3,13 i being asked to defray the expenses 
of the National Galleiy, Loid Hemy Lennox com- 
mented on the unsatisfactory nature of the arrange- 
ments now existing foi the lcception of the national 
pictuieg, aud mged the lemoval of the Royal Aca- 
demy to Duihngton House, that the apaitments 
now occupied by that body might be appiopi rated to 
the public sci vice Loid Palnieislon, in reply, said 
something winch seemed to he an intimation of 
what the gov eminent intended to do, and that is, 
so fai as we can under stand the noble loid, nothing 
The vote was agreed to, after considei able discus- 
sion, m winch Mi, Layaid, Mi A Smith, Colonel 
Sykes, Mr Ewaxfc, Ah Tito, and Lord John Man- 
uals look pait, Loid Palmeiston saying, m answer 
to a question fiom the lattet, that “the Royal 
Academy weie peifectly prepared to move whenever 
they weie summoned ” No doubt of it, foi the 
academicians know full well theie is small chauce of 
such an edict going forth , at least foi the piesent 
Peihaps when the exhibitors in the building now 
electing at Kensington for next year's display have 
vacated it, we shall hear something moie definite 
about oui public Ait-galleues Ou the vote for 
£2,000 for the National Portiait Galleiy coming 
befoie the house, All Spoonei asked foi an expla- 
nation of the object foi which this galleiy was 
foimed it seived neithei foi the pi emotion ot Ait, 
nor foi the cultivation of a health y moial feeling, 
aud he protested against the continuance ol such 
tom-fooleigf It would he amusing were it not also 
sad, to heal how oui legislator talk about Ait, and 
act concerning it They piotest, and argue, and 
complain, and thieateu, aud calumniate, and then 
vote the money asked foi, leaving matteis just as 
they found them The “ do-nothing ” system ie« 
spectmg Ait flounshcs adnrunbly in parliament. 

The Wellington College Sculptures — The 
visitors to the new Horticultural Guldens ou the 
11th of July, who were able to di\ert then attention 
foi a time fiom the goigcous display of floweis 
exhibited at the “lose show/’ doubtless obseived 
some bronze statues and busts occupying places iu 
the gardens. These were a number of woiks for in* 
rug pait of the collection executed for Wellington 
College, portraits of the celebrated commanders, 
wi th one or two civilians, then public associates, 
who distinguished themselves m tho great wars that 
teimmated in 1815 Rive statues, and upwaids of 
twenty busts, have been executed — the list is too 
long for us to lutioduce lieie — from excellent models 
by Afr. Theed, by the cleotiotypmg pioccss of 
Messis, Elirington and Co —one that enables them 
to pi educe works of fins kind, exquisitely finished, 
at little moie than one-half ot the cost if cast in 
metal by the oidmaiy method. Each of these 
statues and busts is a free gift to the college from the 
surviving ulatives of the deceased. The principal 
object for which they were placed in the gardens ou 
the occasion, was the hope they would lead to the 
gift of similar works of artistic ornament in the 
giounds at Kensington— statues and busts of eminent 
naturalists, botanists, and other men of science, to 
stand on the niches abounding there. As it is now 
evident this may be done at a very model ate cost, 
comparatively, wc may hope to see it in. time ac- 
complished. So satisfactory have these electrotypes 
been found— they aie the largest and mo$t unjporLaufc 
ever attempted— that it has been determined to 
execute the bronze figiues, m the design of Mr. 
Durham, for the 1851 Exhibition Memorial, iu 
Hie same manner The foundations for this work 
are already laid in the gardens, and Messrs Elking- 
ton are, we understand, proceeding with the portion 
of the labour assigned to them. 
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Mr Tiiled is engaged upon a statue of Iiei 
late Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, to be 
placed within the beautiful mausoleum, 01 temple, le- 
ccntly erected in the grounds ol Fiogmoie, whither 
the icmauri of this much lespeetcd lady have been 
removed fioni then temporal y place of rest m the 
Chapel Royal, Windsor Her Royal Highness fre- 
quently visited the woiks while the temple was 
being elected, and took much intei est m its piogiess 

Mil George Godwin, FRS, one of the 
houoiaiy secietaues of the Ait-Union of Tondon, 
entertained the council of that institution, and a 
laigo circle of his fiieiuls at the Ilauovei Square 
Rooms on the eienmg of July t Neaily foiu 
hundied emds of mutation weie issued, and dunng 
the evening, there could scarcely have been fewu 
guests pic sent, including very many whose names 
me well known in the woild of htciatuie, science, 
and Ait A moie pleasant gathuiug it has lately 
been oui good toituno to attend, 1101 one, of a 
pnvate chaiactei, where gi eater rtfoits weie made 
to render the evening agreeable pictures and draw- 
ings, framed and in portfolios, were abundant, 
bronzes, statuettes, and other woiks of Ait orna- 
mented the tables , while Madame Catherine Haves, 
Mis German Reed, and an excellent chon of ladies 
and gentlemen, surg at intervals songs, glees, and 
madngals, in the huge concert-room where the 
company assembled About twelve o’clock an 
elegant "supper was seivedmthe large ante chamber, 
and when we took oui departure m the small 
houis of the night, we lett groups of the younger 
guests winding rip the proceedings of the evening 
with quadi dies The entertainment thi onghoufc was 
conducted m a way as pleasant to the visitors as it 
was distinguished by taste and liberality on the pait 
of then host, it was a lare intellectual treat, as 
well as a most agteeable “ evening,” full of enjoy- 
ment 

The late Mb Punt, or Leeds, — W e deeply 
lament to recoid the suddeu death of Thomas Ed- 
waid Phut, Esq , of Leeds, a distinguished collector 
of the woiks ol Butish aitists Ilia gallery was 
foimed m a liberal and judicious spurt, it w 7 as 
already large, but was likely to have been veiy 
greatly increased Ilia latest purchase was that of 
£ Clmst in the Temple,’ by Mi Holman Hunt, 
Ins tastes leading him, generally, to prefer the “ Pre- 
Raffaelite ” school The loss of this e\eellent gentle- 
man is a public loss Xn private life, few men have 
lived more deservedly estimated Ho was ludecd 
beloved, not only by his fnends, but by all who ume 
wrtlrin the cnele ot his acquaintance 

The BAS5VA.R m aid of the Building Fund of the 
French School of Ait, at the Museum, South Ken- 
sington, was perhaps us productive as might have 
been expected It was late in “ the season,” aud the 
public had been satiated with “ fancy fairs ” The 
result, howevei, is to add C?50 to the Fund, which 
now 7 approaches £ 2,000, within C500 of the sum 
required This, we have no doubt, will be 1 aised, aud 
the school preserved foi the long corn sc of useful- 
ness it is destined to puisne The management of 
the bazaai was kindly undei taken by P Owen, Esq , 
of the Department of Science and Art The work 
was therefore nr all respects “ well done ” His 
exertions w r cre indefatigable, and by his courteous 
attentions to all paities interested in the affair, ho 
essentially lightened then labours, and contributed 
largely to the success that was obtained Several 
leading mamifacluma were among the generous con- 
tributors to the occasion 

Tins Volunteers at ’Wimbledon.— A it and 
artists have been so honourably associated with the 
appearance of the volunteers at Wimbledon during 
the past month as to justify a notice morn columns 
First of all. Private Joplrng of the South Middlesex 
battalion, and associate member of the New Water- 
Colour Society, has proved himself the fust shot of 
the year, winning the gold medal of the National 
Rifle Association and, the s< Queen’s Cup,” as it was 
called, but which Mr, Jopling elected to exchange 
for its estimated value, a purse containing 250 
guineas We are sorry that an artist should have 
done this j and he has not the excuse for it of being 
either a needy man, or one with a large family, for 
he is a young bachelor , nor is ho dependent on his 
art for a living, as he holds a government appoint- 
ment nr the Wav Office Here was an opportunity 
for him to possess a noble work of Art, which might 
be preserved for generations in his family as a token 

of Ins piowc^s, siuh a woik, foi example, as 11m 
costly and magnificent silvci shield, manufactured 
by Mcasis Elkington and Co , horn the designs of 
M Jeaunest, scaicely inferior to FlaxmaiTa cele- 
brated “ Wellington Shield,” and lntmisically of fai 
gicator value, even pccuunutl^, than the purse of 
sovereigns it was one of tlncc 01 foul pieces of 
plate approved of, aa we understand, bj the council 
for the gr eat pu/c Mts&is Elkmgton seem to 
have been loituuate m having then productions 
selected They me the mnnufiu lurei s of the Prince 
Oonsoit’s pn/e, tho “ Bedford Tankard,” in silver, 
won by Major Mon, of the Stalingahiie volunleeis , 
of the “ Absolution Chip,” a parcel gilt sihei 
tankaLd, modelled, also, by the late M Jeuimest, 
wou by Captain Ross, of Hit (HU Tvineaidmt bat- 
talion , of the pu/c given by the piopi ietoit> of the 
Army and Navy Gazette , wou by Captain Mac- 
giegor, Midlothian, aud ot Lord Asli bur ton’s pnze 
foi the public schools competition, the snperb ailva 
" Cellini Shield,” won by Rugby The Duke of 
Cambridge’s pii7C, of which Captain Ross was also 
the wimrei, w r as a beautiful silver chased tankaid, 
made by Messis Hancock and Co We may le- 
maik that at the leview at Wimbledon the Aitists’ 
Coips, though small, acquitted itself, under the 
command of Captain 11 W Phillips, admuably, and 
met with a most flaitcimg welcome A/ tc$ it citna 
should be it> motto 

KeNsingion Gardens — A considerable numbei 
of artists, lucluding nearly thirty membeis of the 
Royal Academy, have memorialised Lord Palmer- 
ston on the subject of the hoi se-i ide ni these gardens, 
praying they may be preserved te foi the use of 
pedestrians only, as they have hitheito been ” We 
certainly think theio is ample room for equestrians 
m and around Hyde Park, without infringing on the 
“ grassy avenues and beautiful green swaid” alluded 
to m the memoi ral 

Book Arc-Unions — T he House of Loids has 
l ejected this bill, the object of which was to distri- 
bute books in the way ot lottery, as pictures aud 
other works of Ait are We legret this exceedingly, 
if it were intended to penmt the pri/eholdei to 
select what hooks he pleased, if not— -and we arc 
unacquainted w r ith the pi o visions of the bill- — it would 
be comparatively useless , and would, probably, 
become an instrument in the hands of the trade and 
authois, as has been alleged, foi gelling ud of cer- 
tain publications To load a man with books, to 
the value of one or two hundied pounds, for which 
he has no use, oi m which he feels no interest, 
would be an absurdity , but, ii allowed to make his 
own choice, what a benefit might not the scheme 
piov e to thousands Only imagine a young, undei - 
paid curate, even an incumbent with a small living, 
a student for tho bar, a liter aiy man, oi indeed any 
professional or intellectual peison getting, perhaps, 
ten pounds’ worth, perhaps thiee hundied pounds’ 
worth of hooks, such as he needs, for oue guinea 
why, a stroke of good foi tunc like this would be a 
God-send, a mine of riches to him. We still hope 
some plan like that indicated may he bi ought foi- 
waid undei substantial and independent auspices, 
which will meet with the approbation of the legis- 
lature. 

Society tor the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts — The la9t convetsazwne of the season 
was held m the French Gallery, Pall Mall, last 
month. Baling the evening, Mr Ottley, the 
honorary secretary, read the report of the council, 
and, afterwards, the prizes weie awarded as fol- 
lows — Historical painting' To Mi, M, Slone, a 
silver medal, for his picture of * Claudio and 
llcro/ m the Royal Academy Landscape To 
Mi fvFCallum, a ailvei medal, for his pic hue of 
f Spring — Burnham Wood/ also m tho Royal 
Academy, Genre To Mr Calderon, a silver medal, 
foi his picture of ‘La Demands en Manage,’ m 
the Royal Academy Water-colour painting. A 
medal to Mr Samuel S, Read, for a pamtmg of a 
ohm cli at Antwerp (Old Water Colour Society) , and 
to Mi, B. XL Warren, foi his 'Rest in the Cool and 
Shady Wood’ (New Water-Colour Society) To 
Mr, George liaise was awarded the society’s medal 
fox sculpture, for his bronze group, called 4 The 
Tarpeiaa Rock,’ now exhibiting in. the Royal 
Academy Tho architectural prize was awarded to 
Mr A, W. Blomflcld, for liis design for a mission- 
house now in course of erection at Bedfordbary 
(Coyent Garden), in the Architectural Exhibition, 

Sculpture for 7 iiil Houses of Fault autnt — 

The sum of £3,200 has been x f oted foi statues of 
.Tames L, Chailes T, Geoigo TV, and William IV 

Two oi these me designed to Mi Timed, and two to 

Mi Thor nyci oft 

LsMnmii School or Arc — T he new building 
uttled ten the use of this institution, the foundation 
stone of which was laid by his Royal Highness the 
Prmceot Wales last rear, was liiaugmatcd on tho 
evening of the 20th .Tune, when the laige room was 
completely filled with visitois to witness the piesen- 
taiioa of jni/es to the successful students of the 
veai, which dill} was performed, and in a most 
agieeablo aud efficient manuei, by the Rev Rohe it 
Giegoiy, incumbent of St Mary’s, Lambeth, the 
distnet wherein the school is situated ^ At the con- 
clusion of the ceieinony, a loi tuic on " The Practical 

Utility of Ait” was delivered by Mi Beicsfoid 

Hope, after which the visitois adjourned to an 
adjoining loom to inspect the drawings of the 
pupils, and to pai take of refreshments piovided foi 
the occasion The new school is a handsome, well- 
an anged building, admn ably adapted to its pui poses 

The students have this yeai obtained the gicatest 
numbei oi medals of any of the London distnet 
schools Twenty -four bion/e medals and one ‘ na- 
tional” medal weie awarded them 

Decorative Art is certainly in populai ascend- 
ancy at present, and the sou ces and convei stnoni of 
the past season, have novel been considered complete 
without a gathering ot some objects of un tie, which 
might ath aet the attention of visitors The Edin- 
burgh National Guild y is to he devoted to an 
exhibition of decoiative and industrial ait next 
Novembci, and its superintendent, TV B Johnstone, 

R S A , lias been aetivelv engaged in inviting con- 
tributions It will compnse glyptic and numis- 
matic art, and sculpture ns applied to ornament, 
mosaics, glass manufactures, and paintings, enamels, 
pottery, works ru metal, jewellery, fiunitme and 
upholsteiy, bookbinding, illuminations, textile fabrics, 
and pictures lllustiative of costume Theiaugeis 
theiefoie a laige one, and as it is confined to no 
peculiar period, a very extensive and canons gather- 
ing will no doubt reward the exertions of the com- 
mittee The Museum of South Kensington. xviU 
furnish a laige numbei of examples, but the etm- 
tubutiona of pnvate collectors me particularly 
wished, as these often give a raic and ciuious 
chniactci to the whole, j 

Signor Castellani of Rome, whose successful 
mutations of theclassio jewellery rendered him famous 
at home, has brought a laige collection oi his woiks 
to London, and is at piescnt exhibiting them at 

60, Jcrrnyn Stcct The Signor lias been dr iven fi ora 

Rome, simply for having executed an order foi a 
presentation swoid for the King of Sardinia no bau 
illustration of artistic liberty as undei stood bv the 
Papacy The laige collection of gold ornaments 
and jewelleiy now on view 7 m London, compnse very 
accurate copies of the most famous antique examples, 
and the peculiar mode by which they applied their 
filigree decoration has been for the first time suc- 
cessfully lepioduced, as well ns the cloisonne 
enamelling, and the use of vitieous pastes and 
mosawa The elaboration and artistic excellence of 
these works, elevate them far above meio ornamental 
jewelleiy, nor are tho specimens confined to the 
Classic eias alone, but medieval jewels and pendents of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are also imitated 
with marvellous success. The entire collection may 
be fanly looked on as an exposition ot the gold- 
smith’s ait aa piactised for a thousand years 

Dowling’s ‘Raising of Lazarus. 5 — Since we 
first saw and spoke of this picture in cut number 
for May, the artist has made some alterations which, 
have greatly improved it, the principal one being 
in the figure of Lazarus, which was dispropor- 
tionately laige \ Mr. Dowling has diminished its 
size ami re-au anged the drapery, giving to the latter 
a more graceful flow of line and less volume: Other 
judicious amendments have been made m the sky, 
background, and elsewhere, all contributing tu 
enhance the beauty and value of this really fine 
work, which is designed in a truly devotional spirit, 
and is earned out; with great truth of purpose and 
unquestionable skill We earnestly commend those 
of our readeis w Iio take an interest m sacred art of 
a legitimate character, to pay a visit to this picture 
ere it is removed .from the place of exhibition, 

28, Oxford Street 
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TheUoyaiGailtri 03 Arf, Ancient anti Modem 
Engravings fiomthePnvatc Colit clions of Hei 
Majesty the Queen and His lloxal Highness 
the Prince Consort, and the Ait Jlen looms of 
the Crown at Windsor Castle, Buckingham 
Palace, and Osborne Edited by S C Halt, 

F S A Foul vole Published by P and 1 ) 
Coinaghi and Co , London , Agnlw and boNs, 
Manihestei, and at the Ofiico of the Ail- 
Journal^ 4, LancaBtei Place, London 

Many, hut not all, of oui leadeis aie piobably aw me 
that, pi loi to the appearance in the At t* Journal of 
the senes of engiavmgs headed “Tile ltoyal Pic- 
ture^" pioof impiessiona of the plates on India 
papei, with desuiptive lettei piess, have been 
issued to subicixbers they weic published monthly, 

01 as neaily so as they could be got icad^ , in parts 
containing thiee engiavmgs each, and in thiee 
styes the hugest, half grand eagle size, artist's 
pioofs, of which only one bundled were punted , 
the second, half columbiei size, unlettered proofs, 
of which also only one huudied were punted — 
these two sizes were delivered m poitfohos , and 
the thud, quaito giand eagle Bize, fout bundled 
punted, xveie issued in bound parts or numbers 
The entue woik consists of forty -eight paitB, con- 
taining one bundled and foity-foui engravings and 
is arranged to bind up into four volumes When 
the autnonsed number of impie^sions was taken 
fiom each plate, the steel was cut down to the size 
of the Ayt Jom nal page, to pi event the possibility 
of any engraving being heieafter issued as a pi oof 
without detection As the publication is now com- 
pleted, the niopuetors, having a few copies of each 
division still unsold, consider this a far om able 
oppoitumty for directing attention once moie to 
the work, in ordei that any who might desne to 
possess it may be enabled to do so befoie it becomes 
raie and comparatively unattainable 

The issue of the “Itoyal Galloiy of Ait" eora- 
meneed neaily seven yeais ago, and has been regu- 
laily continued, except with a few unavoidable 
| intermissions latterly, ansmg iiom delay on thp 
part of some of the engrawns, thioughout this 
lengthened period None but they who have been 
engaged on the pioduetion of a large and costly 
work of such a natnie aa this can foim an idea of 
the anxiety, watchfulness, and laboui neccssaiy to 
the fulfilment of the promises with which it Btuited 
To this end the best energies of all concerned have 
constantly been dueeted, whatever failures may 
haye occulted — and we believe few can be biought 
foiwaid against it— have resulted from circum- 
stances which neither eaiejnoi foresight could con- 
tiol lb is veiy piobable that among the laige 
numbei of engiavmgs constituting the woilc, some 
few of the subjects will be eonsideied of little com- 
parative inteiesfc, but in an undertaking of this 
comprehensive nature — purporting to show the 
contents, necessanly in a restricted sense, of the 
ltoyal collections, theie must, as a consequence, be 
some inti eductions less appreciated than others 
this would especially be the ease with the works of 
the old pamteis, Yet how, with any show of 
m&on, could be omitted from the catalogue tho 
names of Domemohmo and Caracci, of Gueicmo 
and Guido, of Claude and Poussin, of Eubens, 
Rembrandt, and Yandvck, of Metzu and Geiard 
Douw, of van der Yelde and Teniers, of Gieuzo 
’ and Patel, with others gieat m Art, though then 
pictures may not bo of a class most valued by the 
majority of our countrymen ? It was felt that 
English sympathy, as a iule, is bound up with 
English Aft, this led the conductors to chaw 
largely*— as largely as circumstances would admit — 
on that source ; but it was also folfc that to have 
ignored, or even sparingly to have resorted to, 
othei channels, would have been as derogatory to 
the great ancient masters as it would havo been 
most ungracious to hei Majesty the Queen, and to 
the Pnaoe Oonsoit, by whose favour they were pei- 
nutted to entei upon the task, and who hav e afforded 
them every facility for continuing it, and have 
throughout shown so much interest m its progiess. 

It is not presumptuous to asseib that in no other 
eountiy m the world would a publication so costly 
and extensive be attempted by individual enter- 
prise alone elsewhere “gallcues " of Art have 
been published, but only, or exclusively, with 
government aid The pi opriotors ai 0 not unwilling 
to acknowledge that, m a pecuniary point of view, 
the result has not entirely realized then expecta- 
tions Pledged to produce it at a given time, it 
imfoitunalely had its bnth almost simultaneously 
with tho outbreak of the Russian wai , it grow up 
amidst the excitement and horrois ot the Indian 
, mutiny, and has felt the chilling influences, in 

common with every other commeioial undertaking, 
bf the American disturbances and the general stag- 

nation of business for many past months But they 
rave been enabled to cany it on 1 gainst all these 
adveiso uicunistancos^and. have fulfilled the pro- 
mises made at the outset to then subscribers In 
the “Royal Gallery of Ait," and the “ Veinon 
Gallon they feel to have done much to extend 
the lcnowledgo and love of JJulish Ait, both at 
home aud abroad , and can point to these two woiks 
as having no equal in the eountiy 

Common Objects or inr Mumiorcope By the 
Eev ,T G Wool), MA, F L S , &c Author 
of 41 Common Objects of the Country and Sea- 
Shuie," “My Feathoted Fiunds," With 

IUushations by Tuiiln Wtst Punted in 
Colouia by Evans Published by Houiildgb, 
AY a tine, and itou rimer, London and New 
Yoik 

A imoioBcope 1a a wondpiful instrument because 
it leveals to us vvh it the naked ey c nev T ei could dia- 
covei 111 their absolute tiutli and fulness — the nuu- 
vellous phenomena and exquisite beauty of the 
works of natuie Without its aid how limited would 
be oui knowledge of the physical sciences, with it, 
how close and searching, and delightful and pro- 
fitable, becomes om investigation into things on 
earth, and undei the earth, and in the deep wateis 
there vve look, and as we look vve le an, and man el 
that the constituent paits of a woild, beautiful as a 
whole, aie themselves often still moic beautiful — 
that the nggiegatt is smpTEsed by the minute 
details It is a common lenmik one heais in these 
days that “eveiy home lias its steieoscope whv 
should not eveiy homo have its microscope also ? 
that we might study natuie in hei appaient insig- 
nificance as well as m the bioad expanse— in the 
fiagment of a leaf as will as 111 the amplitude of a 
forest— 111 the dew-diop no le 8S ? than m the mighty 
catftiact It is to show liow this may be done 111 
the 1 earliest and most economical way', that Mi 
AVood has written this little elemental y woik He 
commences by describing the two classes of nncio- 
sropus — simple and compound, and gives some va- 
luable mstiuetion a*, to their uses and application, 
and the various appaiatus connected with them, 
and lie then proceeds to the examination of a huge 
numbei of 44 common objects," gathered indiscri- 
minately, as it vveie, horn the fields, woods, ehoies, 
gardens, and houses , Ins design being, principally, 
to induce m the 3 oung mind a love ot investigation 
into thp woiks of natuio That he has himself 
examined carefully and diligently is evident from 
the numbei and variety of objects — about foui hun- 
dred — heie described and illustrated, the selection 
having been made and the subjects diawn by Mi 
AYest The book is pleasant reading independent 
ot its special use to the scientific Btudent, and ought 
to do much to enlaige the anay of nncioseopio in- 
vestigators 

Something ron Everarody , and A Garland 
roit run Year A Book foi House and Home 
By John Times, F.S.A Published by Look- 
wood A Co , London, 

To lead much is one thing, to lead profitably is 
an othei Mi Timbs has done both, and the in- 
formation aequned he seeks to convey to others 111 
the most agieeable and palatable foim he is an 
indefatigable bookmaker, a diligent gatherei ot 
“other men’s stuff" judiciously collected and iiom 
the best soui ees, a walking encyclopedia of things 
new and old m manneis, customs, science, lnstoiy, 
inventions, diseov ones, and more beside, set foith 
in this and many other little volumes that have 
preoedod it. Turning over the fust few pages of 
the hook by our Bide, which pages happen to be the 
“ Gailand foi the Yeai," — tho contents standing m 
leversed ordei on the title-page, — we imagined we 
wore glancing at a new edition, or lather leading, 
of Hone's “Every-day Book," a woik that still 
maintains its great popularity, and to which Mi 
Timbs acknowledges he owes trie suggestion of his 
own. The “Garland for the Year” is, in. fact, a 
history of the saints’ days and festal days, with an 
account of the cimous customs and manners which, 
from the earliest time, have been associated with 
them “Something foi Evwybqdy" is a kind of 
alia podnda so varied and disconnected as to be 
utterly mdesctibablQ on idea of the contents may, 
however, be formed from the “headings" of a few 
of the papers , for example, “ Toasting and Toping," 
“A Few Words upon Fools," “Pall-Mall, the 
Game and Street," “ Recollections of Brambletye 
House," “AYmtebait," “Glories of a Gaiden," 
“Bacon, Evelyn, and Temple," “A Day at HaU 
field," “Pope at Twickenham," “ Classic History 
of the Bose, “Monkish Gardens," “ Curiosities of 
Bees,” with a multJpbQity of imuoi matters touch- 
ing old domestic arts and customs, A pleasant 
and instructive book is this to while away a few 
! ' 

boms by the sea-faido this sunnnei-time, 01 to load 
aloud to the home cncle when the bright days aie 
gone aud the wintry fire bums cheeifully on the 
domestic lieai th 

Tnn An abi an Nicm 1 s’ En miTAiNMrNifa, Edited 
by Edward Hlnhi Todu The Illustration a 
drawn by Chaiilts Catti iiaiole, and engraved 
by Jamls Cooulr Published at 13d, Salis- 
buiy Court, Fleet fcitieefc, London 

This is a new translation of the famoua talea that 
enjoy aa gieat anil as enduiuig a popularity m the 
AVest as m the East, it is espconlly adapted for 
the claas of peisonswho will bo erne most to de- 
light in it — foi youthful roadeis It is produced 
in weekly numbei s and also in monthly parts, at a 
very low puce, and yet the papei, the type, and 
new woodcut illustrations aie all of them such as to 
ensuio huge numbei 3 of appioving and ad tuning 
purchasers The editing of the text Ima been exe- 
cuted with judicious caie The spmt of the ongmal 
is well maintained, while its tone is so far har- 
monised with English bcntiments and feelings as on 
the one hand would be neceasaiv, and on the other 
hand might be consistent ly T conceded The editoi 
himself, well known and dcaorvedly respected as 
the guiding and d netting supenntendent of oui 
able eontempoiaiy thp Building Jstu'^ has shown 
himself no leas at home m tho pioduetion of a new 
veiaion of the “ Aiabian Nights" than 111 what 
might have supposed to be his own moie natuial 
element The woik is the fust of a new aeries, 
to be entitled collectively “Out Homo Libirny " 
Theie is one fcatuie m Mi Todt’s 44 Arabian 
Nights" with vvluch vve certainly sympathise, und 
this is the idoption of the onental oithogiaphy aa 
it was 111 uso when we weie “youthful leadeis" 
(some time ago, we admit,) ouiselves Thus, Mi 

Lane and Mi Lay aid notwithstanding, we aie glad 
onee moie to find ouibclves dealing withy izicis and 
germ, and so foith, m the place of “wuzeeis" and 
“ jim," and the like The new woodcuts are very 
animated, and they?iYi!i7 well with the text AYe 
lecommend thib “Aiabian Nights" to all who do 
not possess another veision, m oidei to supply r so 
great a void on then book-shelves— and also to all 
who do possess fmme other version, because of its 
own mtimsio malts 

A AYoman’r AYANDritiNGs in urn AVfstern 
AYohld By Mit«* Eromlty Published by 
Saunders Oitidy, London, 

Mis Biomley is not the trav ellei who could joumey 
fiom “ Han to Beei sheba, and say it is all banen" — 
she tells us m hei intioduction that “ it is no small 
tubute of pi Rise 111 honoui of the Spanish, American, 
and Spanish-Ameucan people, to state the fact — ■ 
that dunng a penod of ten months travel m their 
domains, and ovei a space of upwaids of 20,000 
miles, a woman and a Mi angei, aceompamed only 
by a young friend (a gal), met with no void 01 act 
of annoy anco from hist to last " And y et even this 
haidly piepaird us foi the concluding envoi the 
lady declaies that the year she spent on the other 
side of the Atlantic, w r as tho happiest and most 
peaceful peuod ot her life, from the days of hei 
childhood until the pie°ent time 

AYe have, consequently, a book published m Eng- 
land, which must give unqualified satisfaction to 
oui transatlantic neighbours — and the volume (a 
senes of letteis to the lady's father, Sir Fitzioy 
Kelly,) is a pleasant eummei book, not dealing 
laigely m mionnation, bub detailing tiavel and 
adventure with a disposition to tell faithfully what 
she observed, and— to ask no questions Tins we 
imagine the phm oi all othei s to get as pleasantly 
as the wiitm has done through tho Southern States 

In J nmaxea, Mi s Biomley mentions having seen and 
gathered a given rose— as lovely, and aa fiagiant as 
ouis, but a guen blossom , the existence of such a 
lose is new to us AYe legiet that the volume does 
not contain a gieatei numbei of illustiations , those 
given add considerably to its intei esh 

Tub Fio wiring Pianis or Great Britain. 
Baits l and 2 Published by tho Society for 
Promoting Ohnstian Knowledge, London. 

AYe have no due to the wntei oi editor of this 
work, but it appears under good authouty, and the 
botanical descriptions and lefeionees aie carefully 
and methodically ananged, xvhile to render them 
intelligible to the unscientific, the names of the 
Jloia aie given 111 English as w ell as m Latin— the 
use of the latter language being everywhere as little 
employed as possible Each number contains four 
coloured plates of grouped plants m flower , these 
plates are far above tho aveiage quality of cheap 
illustrated publications to which this belongs, and 
ceitaxnly the parts are well worth tho shilling at 
■Winch, each is published. 
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THE PRESENT CONDITION OE THE 
MONUMENTS OE EGYPT. 


^ o place possesses gieatei 
mteie&t foi the mind of 
the philosophic mqnnci 
than the Valley oi the 
Nile Hemmed in by 
the and mount amswlnch 
confine it on one side 
fiom the Aiabian, and 
on the olhei fiom the 
African, dcscit, w r atcicd 
by a lhci whose maivellous natuial 
phenomena gave it a sacred cha- 
l act ci to the men ot antiquity — it 
was lieu* the aits of civilization 
developed themselves at so eaily 
an eia, that we aie sometimes 
compelled to allow pnouty of in- 
vention to them, when we had 
imagined that many ol oiu dneo- 
vcnes belonged exclusively to a modem eia 
Oiu knowledge of the high sidle of Ait and 
ltmny m this favomed region tlnce thou- 
sand years ago is obtained not mcioly from 
the statements of the most ancient wnteis, 
sacied and piofane, but from an examination 
of the monuments leit b\ the people who cu- 1 
joyed it; and not t lie least extraordinary ioa- 
tuie m these ancient woiks is the exquisite 
beauty they frequently possess — a beauty that 
dcci eases only as they approach comparatively 
m od et n tim es Thus i h c scul ptu i es o f t he c ra 
of Closes aie fai find, mote truthful, delicate, 
and beautiful, than those of the lcmn of the 
Ptolemies, and these aie nunc so limn what 
weie produced undci Roman rule 

It is fortunate for us that ilus ancient 
people delighted to leomd m pictuied ioim I 
f the story ot then life from yeai to ycai,” 
and thus to give us, what we could obtain by no 
other means — a pefect notion of then mamieis 
and customs The valuable history of Ileio 
dolus sinks into comparative insignificance 
before tins complete lei elation of the Aits, 
public and puvato, of tins gland old nation 
Their temples, tombs, and palaces thus serve a 
double purpose they aie illustmted volumes 
descriptive of long-past ages. There we be- 
hold their mystic gods, or see (enthralled by 
the strange fascination ol the study) 1 lie wild 
and wondrous imaginings that crowd the walls, 
and endeavour to portray the deep mysteiy 
of man’s life hero and hereafter The gieat 
events that made Egypt glorious also find a 
pictured record on these walls i we see their 
kings sally forth to war; we view the aimed 
phalanx, we sec the carnnge of the battle; 
we look upon the heaps of slam, and then we 
soe the Icing again return victorious, captives 
of all countries are brought before him, the 
slain aie recounted by the scubes, and heaps 
oi dissevered hands aie pried from the defunct 
bodies of 3ns enemies befoie his throne. We 


may then study lnm m his lctiicmonf, playing 
draughts with bis queen, ol hunting \wth lus 
tunned pantheis m chanots of oriental mag- 
nificence, ol fishing m Ins lakes, or sailing m 
lus decoiated baigc on the evil lo\cd diver 
which Ins people deify Tims muck is done 
tor the history of the land and its mlcis, but 
even moie lias been done for lls people, inas- 
much as the tombs piesent a senes oi iepic- 
senf alums ot the occupations of eiciy-rhiy life, 
so viud, tiuthful, and vanous, that from them 
we hare a clcaiei insight of what the scenes 
weie that constantly met the e>e m this 
finoured land, even befoie Mose3 knew it, and 
aie the better able to deduce fiom them the 
habits, manners, and civilization of the people 
than those of our own countivnen m the com- 
paratively lcecufc days ot the Saxon heptaiehy, 
oi, pci haps, even dm mg the middle ages, from 
what thev ha\c leit to us 

II would obviously be a woik of su proroga- 
tion to say aught moie by nay of cntoicmg 
attention to these ancient monuments When 
nations (with the exception of iichEnglmd) 
have opened then cxchequcis freely to sttertui 
and aitisls who would dmotc themselves to 
the task of then due descuption and delinea- 
tion, when such noble volumes as Napoleon 
pioduced, and as have been pioduccd by the 
Russian and Tuscan governments, undei the 
guidance ot such men as Cliampolhon, lloscl- 
lim, and Lepsuis, oi when in oui own count ly 
pmate cnleipine can bung foitli aiti^nc tomes 
like Roberts’s “Egypt,” and Wilkinson’s charm- 
ing volumes on the “Mmmeis and Customs of 
the Ancient Egyptians,” — it may seem absuid 
to plead now lot the pioper and icspeclful 
protection of the monuments which have done 
such good and generally-acknowledged scivicc 
to lnstoiy 

Bui, unfortunately, the frightful contiadic- 
tion exists — the mischief is done, and is being 
continued Tombs open nr the Homan eia, 
and umnjiued until tins boasted “match of 
intellect” age, now call foi protection from 
educated Vandals who visit them Wc blame 
the ignoiant Aiab whose poverty induces him 
fo Ineak away a fragment for sale to the 
European cunosify-lnmtei, ever anxious fo ob- 
tain what he may not frilly understand , or w c 
dnect a righteous scorn toward the Truk who 
would deface the figuies lus ldigious belief 
induces lnm to conceive to be wicked produc- 
tions , but with the complacency of a self- 
pi oclanncd supciionfy, Emopeans have done 
the most fatal mischief of all, and tins w ithin 
the last five-and -twenty ycais The monu- 
ments of Egypt have been most mnaculoubly 
picsei ved, to be wantonly injured oi destroyed 
nx the nineteenth century, not so much by the 
ignorant and the unlearned as by “scholais 
and gentlemen ” 

The most interesting antiquities w Inch flisfc 
invite the attention ot the visitor, after the 
Pyramids, pic the tombs ftn the locks at Bern 
llas^an, then walls aiet covered with paint- 
ings representing scenes' in the domestic life 
ot the Egyptians at the’ remote eia of 1777 
years no — befoie the (f penod when Joseph 
visited the laud It is from, them that Rosel- 
lmi and Wilkinson obtained then moat cunous 
illustrations The subfects aie generally ar- 
ranged in six rows on the w'alls, and depict all 
kinds of occupations, g$mcs, aud amusements ; 
they aie painted on a flight coating of stucco 
which covers the rocky |ui face , the figures aie 
sketched in a bioad ojrthne, and have occa- 
sionally flat tints of cjplotu on them. They 
are more fragmentary Aril faded tlum a peisoir 
who knows them only through the engiavings 
copied from them woijld expect to find. In 
some of the tombs tip paintings are almost 
entirely obliterated; fA tuna tel y the most valu- 
able aie the best preserved When then pro- 
found age is consider m (3,638 years a d, 1801), 


we may be most sui pn&ed at finding suclr 
ii agile art as stucco-painting, which a wit 
cloth might leinovc, pic^ci veil at all They 
will not last much longer, unless the modems 
gne up then taste foi destruction It will 
scarcely be ci edited that these valuable and 
world 1 enroned works aie most wantonly in- 
jured by snatching and sciapmg where Ihcy 
are witlnn leach, the state ol the wall and its 
pichues on the uppei part shows f lie extent 
of the injuiy Names and dates of offensive 
size aie scribbled and cut on the walls, or 
mailed on the ceilings m smoke, amid such 
vuetched platitudes as “Minnie dear 1 ” The 
columns, interesting foi then architectural 
p ecu lian tics, have been longhly biokcn away 
and dcbtioyed 1 No “ignorant” Aiab or Turk 
lias done this, the names of “enlightened” 
Euiopeaus alone appeal 

Since Wilkinson noted the lcnuins on the 
nvei, and even smeo the publication ot Ins 
handbook in. 183 S, sevcial of the antiquities 
lie mentions have been destroyed oi injured 
The Turks aie to be blamed ioi much, lliey, 
like the Romans of the middle ages, could 
not lesisfc the temptation of using the lcady- 
hcwnnjalciials ol old buildings in the consh ac- 
tion ot new As the Coliseum i c-appcai ed in 
the Baibeuni palace, the temples ot the old 
Egyptian tailli seived the vilci uses of modem 
wants thus, al &hckh-Eodl, above Abou- 
Gngfh, theic stood two small temples, vvluch 
h ive been completely dcstiojed willmi the last 
tin jears, to constiuct with then stones a 
sugai m anufactor y at Miindi Beyond Sci ai eeh ) 
weie turn painted gLottoc* of the eatly time of } 
Pthahmen, the son of Ramoses the Great 
(bc 1215-1237), which Wilkinson speaks ot 
as of much interest one was utterly destroyed 
by the Turks alter he had inspected them, 
the othei he succeeded m saving, but only aftei 
the poitico had been entirely mined He also 
notes the existence, some years since, of veiy 
interesting sculptures at Kom-Ahnmi, near 
Metah&ia, and that “they have been broken up 
bj the Tuiks for lime” At Antinoo in 1822, 
the same author saw many interesting vestiges 
of the old Roman city built by Iladnan to the 
mommy of his favourite Antiuous , “towards 
the end of the same jeai,” he adds, “these 
interesting iclics had disappeaied , eveiy cal- 
careous block bad been burnt foi Inno, or bad 
been taken away to build a budge at Reiamoon 
Had they been of giarnte or haul stone, they 
might have escaped this Vandalism of the 
Tuiks, but they were unfoitui lately of the 
nmivulito stone of the African hills, and a 
similar fate has befallen nearly all the limestone 
monuments oi Egjpt” 

Science owes a debt of giatilude to suck 
men as Wilkinson, and all traveller who cany 
hr» handbook cannot tail to feel it daily Eew 
can appreciate without a personal trial, Ihe 
difficulty attendant; on such labours, in a climate 
like that of Egypt To travel painfully over 
dry mid dusty loads, to toil in the sun up 
lugged mountain sides, sometimes with little 
reward foi the laborn ; and always with the 
coifamty of great bodily and mental fatigim, is 
a task few would Lave the wish to set i hem- 
selves, and fewer still the pci severance to carry 
out. Them is a quiet hcioism m this, also, 
deserving the victor’s wreath ► 

Aimed at Thebes, so vast an assemblage of 
mins await the inspection of the traveller, that 
a bewildering sense of quantity aud confusion 
is the first thing Lo feels ; and it is not until 
he lias time for a little reflection, and the ex- 
perience of reducing all into a proper older, that 
he can comprehend what he has come so far to 
sec* ’ Kaniac, the most wonderful assemblage 
of, rums, perhaps, at present existing, is so 
broken up info vast masses of luui, its various 
balls and courts arc so mixed nip and confused in 
the thbm, that it is long before it resolves itself 
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mto anythin" like i(s pustine foim Thcie we 
begin foi the fiist time to a woik of g i cat 

utility begun, and still continuing, untlei the 
auspices ot the Egyptian government it i* 
the dealing of these nuns ot the vast arc i- 
mulations of earth and sand which 1ms half 
buucd them ioi ages "What the Inborn has 
been may be guessed hom the mounds of caith, 
that look like lailuay embankments, as they 
stioteh iioiu the piopylon of the temple tovvaid* 
the river All this encumbeied the rulin', but 
pi incipally buried the va*t com t-y aid m front 
of the gieat hall These excavations vme 
only concluded last year. 3 the Pasha had in- 
tended to hold a fete m tins cotut, on Ins nay 
to Esne, and amuse lum belt by witnessing the 
games with hoi se mid spear foi which the Aiabs 
are so famed, but lie did not stay, lot some of 
the capricious leasons which guide the euatic 
i comae of Eastern potentates Still the good 
was done] and the rums denied It was, how- 
| evei, done m the usual tyiannic style An 
, nnpiPSbmftnt of the peasanfiy of the sunound- 
ing village? was made, and the foi cod laboui 

I of one thousand hands thus seemed. The oidei 
was a sudden one, and the woik had to be 
undertaken and completed as qmclly* the 
' . people w orked continuously, and m eighteen days 
| the woik of clearance was completed The pool 
\ people are ndt paid, ol even ted; nor aie they 
in o\ lded wim proper woikmg tools , Ihcy 
bung with them a iusU basket, and sometimes 
the pick with which they laboui 111 the fields , 
walk the latter they pull down the eaith into 
the baskets, winch they iaise to then shouldcis 
and eo cany off, but many have 110 pick, and 
then they me compelled to sciatch tiro caith 
mto then baskets with then fingeis, undci the 
buiuillance of government officials, who lie 
and smoke all day, lookiug on the lahouiei, and 
occasionally applying the com hash, a whip of 
hippopotamus hide, to lus shoulders if lie flag* 
at lus woik No suck thing as a spado ol 
banow aids them m conveying then weary bui- 
dens, noi ha\ e they a plank to aid then ascent 
of the dusty mounds which they mciease as 
they toil on A bit of coarse btead, sometimes 
boiled with a few loutils, is then food, plain, 
water their drink, at night they wiap them- 
selves in then lags, and make the eaith their 
bed 

The mischief done to Ivarnac was cine fly 
done by the vindictive Cambyses, as well as by 
after sieges and eaithquakes, but the deface- 
ment of the fine lnstoue sculptmes is 1 lie work 
of the more modem Tuiks, who dislike repre- 
sentations of the human form; hence their 
bullets have battcied Iho laces of men and gods, 1 
until they have too frequently become almost : 
an indistinguishable mass of shot holes, This 
is the more to bo rogietted, as they are among 
the finest examples of the best era of Egypt mu 
Art — the icigA of Raineses the Second (b c 
131 1-3 2 do), Nothing can exceed the delicacy 1 
and beauty of execution winch characterise i 
these caily works; and the histone scenes on 
tho outer walls of the gieat hall aie unu vailed ' 
\ w interest as representations of the “ panoply 
of war,” and all its most minute incidents, at 
this era. It is much to he regretted that 
M. Maiictte, the piesent superintendent of the 
Pasha’s museum and woiks, shahid have com- 
| nutted the grievous error of obscuring a larger 

1 Jpaii of the most interesting of these sculptures, 
jTliQ earth excavated in the vicinity has been 
/piled against the wall here m a manner per- 
/ fcetly inexcusable , there is waste ground 

1 enough opposite these very w alls, Surely Egypt 

I is very unfortunate in never obtaining a scholar 
who can reverently preserve kei wondrous 
! monuments 1 I spoke warmly ou the beauty 
. and ini 0 est of these old histone sculptmes to 
; the intelligent ( old man who was my guide; 

e they are continued there,” said he, pointing 
' ; the rubbish laden wall beyond, w but I can 

fr""' — 

see llinm no more he added, 111 tones as 
n gu.fr ul as any tme antiquaiy would uttei at 
this careless and wanton pioceeding 

The iccent excavations have bi ought to light 
some new chambers, exhumed wallo with Osi- 
ude columns, revealed avenues of sphinxes, 
which founed the appioach to the temple from 
vanous qmutcis, and will, if properly con- 
ducted, aid us to a cleaiei comprehension of this, 
the gieat est natioual edifice of the old world 
But it behoves M Manet te to be caietul m lus 
laboui s ; if we ate only to obtain one thing by 
the obliteialion of anothei, he may do moie 
lmim than good, inasmuch as lus discovcnes 
may not equal out losses , and w r e w r ould even 
now lecommcnd him to employ his labouieis to 
lemove the nibbisli thrown against the finest 
and most interesting portion* ot the building 
The dismal valley winch leads to the tombs 
of the kings on the opposite side ot the nvci, 
is almost unbeatable m sultry wcathei The sun 
stakes down like a burning glass between the 
limestone locks, and the heated Hint and sands 
ovei winch you travel makes the entne journey 
moie unpleasant than the desert it sell But 
the tombs, when once they aie leached, amply 
repay the trouble taken fciuclr wondrous ieot- 
mg-places ioi the dead exist nouheic else 
Many have been open from the time of the 
Ptolemies, and it is most cmious to tiace upon 
the walk the inscriptions of visitois of that 
early eia It shows that the indulgence of the 
piactice is by no means a modem taste , but the 
ancients bad not the pcurile lor c of meie leeoid 
of pcisonal visits by the inscription of a name, 
they had something to say with legaul to the 
pkee, and they mote it uheie it was nevei 
offensive, cithei m obliterating 01 disfiguring 
the sculp tui eel ol painted walls They expressed 
then satisfaction by m coia and inscriptions of 
various lengths, and ifc is not without a peculiar 
mteiesi wc look on the name of the Athenian 
Baduchus, of the Eleusmian mysteries, who 
visited Thebes in the leign of Constantine, and 
who dates Ins visit — “a long time aftei the 
divine Plato ” The modem recoids are by no 
means so giatifymg,and we see disgusting tiaces 
of mischief and Vandalism m the whole senes of 
tombs, all the woik of the present ceutmy The 
sci aw ling of hideous names m the most con- 
spicuous places is the least lepulsive ieature, 
many of the cartouches, once containing names, 
have been entirely obhtci at ed, and the ncuscluefi 
is lcfcucd to one European scholai, who has/ 
been desirous that his theory of dates should 
not suffer by a icfcieiicc to these authorities] 
In other instances visitors have endeavoured tc| 
lemove poi tions of the sculpture a deep, coarse 
trench has been chipped all around the edge of 
a figure, 01 pcihaps lound its head only, to the 
destruction of the huger part of the figure, and 
the hieroglyphics above it , and then, when the 
mischief lias been effected, it has been found 
impossible 1o slice away from the mam wall the 
coveted fragment, Many of the most mteicst- 
mg and beautiful sculptures have been thus 
wantonly destroyed, and the pleasure of visiting 
these wondrous old iombs is half destroyed by 
the pam given to eveiy light-thinking mind, m 
such cruel and wanton mischief I11 the tomb 
named after the vilified travcllei Biucc, the 
renowned figures of the haipeis have been 
wantonly damaged at a comparatively recent 
period 4 The writer was particularly anxious to 
ascertain whether “one, if not both, of the min- 
strels is blind,” as Wilkinson states, and which 
he always doubted. They aie not so depicted 
by Eoscllhu, and it scorns too much ru accord- 
ance with modem association of ideas; but it 
must be now taken an trust according ia the au- 
thority most favoured, as the features of the face 
of each figure me entirely obliterated, and the 
lower part of one fraip , on tho other bmp (that 
which is surmounted by a crowned head) a silly 
Frenchman has inscribed his name, and written 

on the sounding-board Ihe tnte sentiment that 
“la musique” embellishes life, and dissipatib 
ctijim, and thus one of the most cunous paint- 
ings in existence has been disfiguied and mined 

In Bekom’s tomb, still w 01 se miscbiet has ber 11 
done The beauty of its woikmanslup lias been 
“ a fatal beauty ” here also, and the band of the 
spoilei has fallen heavily upon if The s quaie 
columns that support its loot have been literally 
chipped to pieces, and a rude irregular coic onl y 
remains wheio sculptmes and pamtmg of un- 
rivalled beauty once existed If the rough hand 
of mischief had been directed by the slightest 
judgment, — if the faces lud been sawn m slabs 
from the substance, and so earned to Euiopean 
musemns, some excuse might he framed, but 
tlii 3 suicly is too bad, an inexcusable and wicked 
piece ot wanton mischief It is much to be 1 c- 1 

gictted that this and otliei acts ot the kind 
should be publicly and openly attributed to 

Ei Lepsms It was at Ins onleis that one ot 
the tw r o bcaufrlul pillars suppoitmg the roof ot 
the snidll sepulchral chamber leading from tho 
great hall of this tomb was roughly bioken 
down, the lower portion smashed to fragments > 
the uppci at last falling, and, when down, having j 
been found to be too laigc foi removal thiough j 
the door, left m hideous nun on the floor. The l 
leckless stupidity of this proceeding is equal 111 j 

1 eality to Goldsmith’s invented absuidity of the i 
Vicar of Wakefields family picture, too largo ] 
to pass thiough any dooi ot Ins house. < 

If I)i Lepsms’b name had been mentioned J 
less frequently m Egypt in connection with / 
senous mischief, a chautable disbelief might/ 
attach to the report of his domgs But it is 
impossible i 0 indulge a doubt on Ibis point To 
the north of tho Uamcseum, beside some mud 
huts, is one ot the finest and eaihest tombs, 
belonging to membeis of tho family of Amunoph 
the Thud, and abounding with coloiued sculp- 
tures of the finest and most delicate kind 

Here the same wilful mutilation occurs that we 
have seen in Bekom’s tomb; it is not 
abstract 1 on, but destruction. The -walls me 
splintered in fragments in tho vain endeavour 
to carry away a pait of their decoiation, and a 
feeling of angry disgust is the only one that 
fills the mind ot the spectator. 

It is pleasant to turn to a moie cheering 
theme — the piotection of the monuments by 
the Egyptian gjoveinment, and the exhumation 
of one of Iho finest The Pasha docs not now 
pci nut foreigners to do as they please in tie- 
waging buildings 01 caiiymg off fragments, 
and he has been steadily employed in clearing 
others fr om the rubbish which for aijes has con- 
cealed them. This has been done with eminent 
success at Edfou, The representations of this 
lino temple by Roberts, Bartlett, and other 
artists, aie now to be refen cd to as curious 
pictures ot what it used to be, when buued 
nearly to the roof by the sands which had 
drifted ovei it fox centuries Wilkinson says, 

“The whole of Ihe mtenoi is so much con- 
cealed by the houses of frie inhabitants that a 
very small part ot it 13 accessible, thiough a 
nanow apeiture, and can only bo examined 
with the assistance of a light ; and this is m 010 
to be legietied as the people aie most trouble- 
some ” Bartlett says, “ The interior is almost 
filled up with rubbish, and, imperfectly seen, as 
it needs must be, haidly lepays the trouble of 
gi opmg thiough heaps of dust and filth ” Now, 
all this has been removed, and the result is the 
uncQveimg one of the most perfect and beau- 
tiful temples m Egypt It has been entirely 
freed, from interior to roof, of all obstructions, 
and the Arab huts that once covered its roof 
removed. Tho effect is magical, and the build- 
ing only seems to want its priests and sacied 
utensils to icolijse its glories as seen in Egypt’s 
palmy clays. The grand piopylon, with its 
gigantic figures of gods, admits the visitor to 
m open court, surrounded by a pillared cloister 
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fiom which small side clmpels aio cnteied 
Glossing the coiut, a vast hall, supported by 
vaned and massive columns, coveiedwifh hiero- 
glyphics, and nchly painted m tints still fiesb, 
loLms a giand hall of assembly, fiom whence 
the smaller chapels — the most sacied of all — 
aie cnteied In the cential one, the oiiginal 
sanctuaiy, 01 sin me, of the god still exists it is 
I aimed fioni one immense block of led gianite, 
with a pyiamulal top, and is covcied with 
sculptiuc in relief It is unique among Egyp- 


Ai lived at Assouan, on the boidci of Egipt 
and Eiilna, we may sjmpntln so with the fate 
of Juvenal, banished as a punishment loi Ins 
satne on the Romans to this, the exheme limit 
of then civilisation The countiy line totally 
alteis its aspect, and the immense bouldeis oi 
black gi amt e which ciowd ihc nvci, and line 
its banks, give a gloomy and fantastic an to 


ART IN PARLIAMENT. 

Dunixo the Lite discussions on the supplies, 
theie has been some pltasur cable excitement 
m the House of Commons Willi the most 
earnest professions ot ^ell sacrificing patriotism, 
sevcial mcmbcis have insisted on a pledge that 


the scene Opposite is the Isle ot Eleplum- no insidious steps would be taken by the 


tine, once, and that not long since, abounding 
with idles ot the temples which glared it in 


turn lehes, and of singular mteiest All these the olden days, and the ancient Kilometer, the 


sanctuaries or chapels aie veiy pcileet, the 
stairs leading up to them, the sockets m winch 
the lunges ol then heavy doois turned, and 
numerous minor "points” of mteiest aie licie 


eaihest consiiucted on the aver Now, all is 
a mass of luin, not worth the fioublc ot a visit 
Wilkinson savs, "The whole was destroyed in 
1S22, by Mohammed Ley, the Pasha’s kjehia, 


to be seen m pcilcction The cxfcnoi walls to build a pitiful palace at Assouan ” 
have also been fienohed lound, and aie quite The mins m the Island ot Plnhr, winch 
coveied with sculpture The whole thing is generally lei inmates the tiavellci’s tout, »aie 
so wondiously perfect, that it is not too much of mteiest fiom the sacied chaiactci always 
to say it is moie complete m its pnstme attached to the place , but they have been 
mtegufy than any of oru cathedrals This doomed to distiguiatioti fiom ail early ei a The 
good woik has only been effected diuing the great hall was at one time eonicited by the 
last yeai, the cleaiance oi the cxtcuoi is even eailv Clnistiaii3 into a church, mid ciosscs aie 
now going on; and a most cunous sight it is j deeply cut into tire pillans, and a ludely-sculp- 
foi the sti anger, to look down into the pit ol 


Government m the eoinmeucement of any 
buildings foi Ait-purposes, to complete vine h 
parliament would her cal ter be applied to for 
money, because having been commenced they 
must be finished Other s insisted on a dis- 
tinct u ply as to when the Royal Academy 
would vueato the looms they now hold, to 
winch it was dimmed that the Academy was 
ready to dcpait on the shortest notice, which 
was followed by flic rejoutdei, "Why don’t 
they, tlnnP” All Augustus Smith said it 
was monstious to provide accommodation foi 
the Royal Academy — they wanted it only 
t lu ec months m the yeai It is cleailyMr. 
Smith’s opinion that the Academy would save 
the nation expense, and economise then own 


tiued niche on the eastern wall The ftnote of funds, by humg some looms m any convc- 


sarnl and dust m fioni of the temple, and see nisei iption and name painting and caivnig has menL locality dunng the three months’ term 
the cioivd of diggers and labouieis lemovmg lun not ovei the whole of the lums heie to a of the exhibition it is casiex to be facetious 
the debt l v , all gesticulating and sci earning, labid extent we see nowhere else Myriads of on questions ot taste than on the cotton ques- 
cl bow mg each otliei, or fighting then way up names ciowd the walls, not modestly placed lion, on British Cdflraua, oi non ships, and 
with then baskets of dut, amid camels and wheic they might not be very objectionable, so that then observations be received with 


with then baskets of dut, amid camels and 
donkeys filso employed m carnage, and all half- 


wherc they might not be very objectionable, .so that then observations be leccivec 
but stannglv opposing you m lettcis many a laugh ceitani members aie content 


dust or fine sand 


the building 


begging 


concealed in an utmosphcic thick with choking inches high, whcio they destroy the effect ot Spooner, as usual, spoke decidedly on the 
e sand the building This is paiticuhuly the case m giant foL the National Poifaait Gallery "ho 

at drawback to the pleasiue of the the beautiful little temple known as Plmiaoh’s protested against (ho continuance of such lom- 
e is the pci severing annojt&uoo of bed One misguided Scotchman has painted his ioolciy ” The collection was ot no earthly 
The whole village turns out upon name and address acioss the poitieo m black use, and of veiy questionable mouldy, since 


The great drawback to the plea&ui e of the the beautiful little temple known as Pliuiaoh’s 
visitor here is the pci severing annojaneo of bed One misguided Scotchman has painted his 


the tiavellei, and pc&teis him with eternal cnca lettcis ot poi lentous size, how he managed to 


foi "backsheesh, oi a gift of money to them 
This word, the first the visitoi to Egypt heais, 
is the last he is likely to hear on leaving the 
countiy, from all people and of all guides, 
the odious word is continually dinned m his eais, 
and he is peisevcnngly followed by ciovuls of 
i agged, fililiy, and diseased people, all clamoring 


get there to do it is the puzzle, and the risk to 
his neck must have been gieat Pei haps an 
accident of the fund might have its wholesome 


the poitiaits of peisons ot infamous reputation 
wcio received into it The pot halt of Nell 
G wynne was instanced, and Mi Augustus 
Smith pioposed, as the fittest place for that 


Another Scotsman, one B Mure, has picture, the members’ lea loom (laughtci) ; 


deeply cut his woithlcss name in laige letters 
upon one of the columns of the great hall, to 
which some one has very piopeily cut a few' 


for "backsheesh,” which it is simply impossible moie and braced them below it, as a comment 


to give in quantity sufficient to satisfy tire de- 
mand , and sometimes the demand becomes so 
pi casing, and assumes so much the character 
of a threat, that it is alarming to many But 


— these words are " stullns cat, ’ and their 
double meaning 1ms been richly earned. The 


and All Kcr said that a more miserable set 
of poi halts could not be pioduced tlmn those 
ni Gieat Geoige Street— -they were totally un- 
worthy of the collection All this is suf- 
ficiently amusing, but there was something 
startling in the assertion of Lord H Lennox, 


inscriptions recording the visit of the investi- that " there was a great number of drawings 


patois sent out by tope Gicgoiy XYI, and 


fortunately the government pioteclb so stuclly those connected with the French expedition, me 
the European tiavellei, and punishes so sev ci cly too visible also the amusing vanity of paint- 
the slightest ouliagc committed on Jam, that mg up in one place the latitude and longitude 
they daie not attempt what they seem eager to of Pans, is peculiarly indicative of a nation 
effect — peisonal robbery , while then feat of that esteems its capital as the only centre of 
constituted authonty is so great that if the civilization m the woi Id A squared panel in 
tiavellei shows determination, and clears a way one of the doorways recoids the visit of the 
foi himself by the aid of a good stick, he may Fiencli Gencial Desaix and Ins m^inmlons, 
get that ficcdom from annoyance nothing else and above it some one has painted the words 
will ensuie him; foi even the gift of money "Une page d’histone ne doit pas etre salie ” 
will only bung foith fie&h and eagci applicants, Such, then, is the piescnt condition of the 
the filth ot whose persons causes them to be chief monumeuts of this ancient land It is 


most unpleasant neighbours 
The temple m the nearest great town to 


as much m soirow as m anger that these re- 
marks on the ruthlcssncss of tiavellei s have 


tbs — Esno, might also lepay the trouble of ox- been penned Let oui sonow be sacied to the 
cavation; at piesent the poitieo only has been tiavellei whom learned curiosity oi a desire foi 
cleared, and that very recently It stands, novel scenes has induced to visit them , let our 


of which some weie so prurient that they 
could not be exhibited, and others were so 
unbiishcd that then exhibition would lathei 
detiact fiom than add to the fame of Ah 
Turner ” Wc know all about the unfinished 
sketches, but tins is the fn&t time we hear of 
anything "prurient” in Tumci’s worl s, and 
for Ins own sake Lord Lennox should have 
been moie explicit On the subject of tire 
fiescoes Mr B Osborne was veiy lively, he 
had an explanation to offei of certain observa- 
tions he had made m icleience to these works, 
lie said that in ‘Watts’s fie&co " the leg of the 
Red Cross Knight was partly fallen off (a 
laugh), and that the aim ot the lady he was 
defending had altogether vanished from the 
public gaze (a laugh) But though the face 
of Coidelm (m liei bert’s fresco) was m good 


unfortunately, m the midst ot the town, and augei be reserved for the educated and the condition, the nose of Regan was in rapid 
flm ground has nsen all round it, to a level learned, who have done the most wanton and decay, and would probably hill oil before the 
—* n - v,v„ I kicked part of the mischief No language can iccc&s was over (laughter)” 


with the capitals of its columns You conse- 
quently descend as into a vault to this cleared 


be too strong in condemnation of those who 


portico, the rest is burred entirely, and the should have manfully protected the monuments 


houses of the town built over it 


which have given them a celebrity by the chance 


The rock-cut Temples of Sibil is mo the of their exposition. The ingratitude of the 
most remarkable objects which gicet the tia- wicked act is doubled by such men; and if 
vellei in his upwaid com&c to Assouan. They nothing else aids Die duo preservation of the 
are marvellous for then freshness and then antiquities which have done so much for 
great antiquity. Nothing can piovo the dry- science, and aided m proving the truth of 


To all but the speakers, and save on party 
questions, a debate is always a heavy piece of 
business, therefore clmpe/O in low seems to 
be the motto of a certain class of honourable 
members, and they have made the most of tho 
opportunity afforded them in voting supplies 
for Erne Art. The subject has afforded them 


ness of the Egyptian climate better than the our most sacred Scriptures, let tho indignant 
state of these little temples, the wall-paint* remonstrance of the European press stay the 
mgs, though merely in water-colours, and hang- hand of the spoiler, oi denounce the man, 
ing ovei the river, are still bright and perfect however distinguished by scholarship, who 
after two thousand years ; time has written no would deface these sacred bequests of a long 
" defeatures ” ou t heir surface— xl is man alone past ei a. 

who has injmdd them R TV. Fajiihout, 


science, and aided m proving the truth of more of what they do not hesitate to call 
our most sacred Scriptures, let tho indignant "fun,” than any other that has been b fought 
remonstrance of the European press stay the to their .notice during Ure entire session 
hand of the spoiler, or denounce the man, h 1 r everting to these pleasant discussions 
however distinguished by scholarship, who oru object m not so much to rehears© what 

would deface these sacred' bequests of a long has been said, as to extract from thorn what 

past era. has been done; and We cannot help once more 

F, W. Fa.hu cout, observing how little knowledge and cultivation 
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the oi dinar y class of members bung to bear 
on mult cis of taste Tiio votes foi the fres- 
coes, and the National Galleiy, and the poi- 
ti aits, mo au agieeable fuice that keeps tho 
House in a loai of laiightcn 
On the vote of £13,131 foi the National 
Galleiy, Lmd II Lennox cuticised the new 
seulptuie-ioom of the Academy, and his obsei- 
vations convey an impiessioii that ho would 
have had the sculpt me 100 m on a level with 
the uppei looms To amvc at the seulptuio | 
visitois had fust to mount, a llight of steps, 
by which they amved at the basement, 01 
floor, and this they had no sooner leached 
than they weic invited to descend again, 
“imitating vciy closely the action of a sqmuol 
m his enge ” In defcumming the pitch of the 
floor, of couise lefeiencc was had to the 
weights it would have to beat, and also to the 
facility of depositing safely Luge pieces of 
feculptuic The late sculptme loom, small as 
it was, has contained moie heavy, and heaviei 
(hleially), masses of sculptme than any othei 
sculptme 100 m mEiu ope, and if Loid Lennox 
knew anything of the solidity requited to 
support such masses, and the’ extieme caic 
necessaiy m placing them, he would not find 
fault with the aiclntect foi w hat he has done with 
the means at his disposal, but Loid Lennox 
advocates Captain Eowke’s dcsigu, and that 
explains lus objections He piocecds to say 
that the expense ot establishing a communica- 
tion between the existing National Galleiy 
and the other part of the building, would more 
than exceed the ongimil estimate proposed by 
Captain Eon Le Lord Lennox, then, docs not 
know that this communication is alieady esta- 
blished, at the end of the Italian room tlieie 
is a dooivray which at any tune can be 
opened without expense Among othei plans foi 
finally disposing of the National Galleiy ques- 
tion, it was pioposed to buihl anothei stoiy 
to the Butish Museum This, we believe, 
was ougmally Su Chailcs Bariy’s idea, and 
would have left the Royal Academy m posses- 
sion in Tialdlgai Squaie, but tile Museum 
has already outgiowu the space allotted to it, 
and the National Gallery is too unpoifcant to 
he eng rafted on another institution Mr Con- 
in gham complained of the public collections 
being “scattered all ovei the town,” Such 
complaints aie of no avail, everybody is striving 
to have them focussed as soon as possible. 
Observations weie also made about the utility 
of collecting profanes befoic we had space to 
hang them Such lemaiks aie utleily pucule , 
valuable woiks cannot be purchased at will, 
they 'can only be proem ed as they offei m l ho 
nuukel There is only one European galleiy 
collection of poi traits that we know ot, aud 
tlml is in FJ ounce ; but it consists only of 
partialis of artists, It is a collection of gicat 
value, and is of corn sc iegai tied with extiam- 
dmaiy interest by alt visitors. Our portiait 
galleiy will he profoundly^ interesting to all 
classes of the public, and light glad aie we to 
see it so iiequently m creased by pictuies of 
eminent persons Mr Comngham suggests 
that foi tho National Galleiy, with the por- 
traits and the Turner collection, there will be 
space enough when the Academy removes } 
hut that is simply impossible, 

AIi.CLbome cinuactensed lire frescoes as 
“disgusting exhibitions” They cost £600 
each, and the only good the cormtiy would be 
likely to get foi the money was, that in five 
years they were all likely to fall off the walls. 
Who weie the designers ? Who had com- 
manded them ^ That house had nothing to 
do with them, but only the filtcou gentlemen 
(tho Fmc Arts Commission) who met to spend 
the public rnonay, but not to the public satis- 
faction. Air. Osborne, and with him many 
other members, appear only to have lately 
awakened to the fact of the existence of these 


unioitiniate frescoes It is true that the 
geneial quality of the Ait is mediocie, but 
“disgusting” is an epithet we have not vet 
lieaid applied to them Wc should much like 
to lieai Air O&boiiie, m front of them, point 
out the passages ho considers disgusting 
Tlieie is one ot them (a mcagte piopoLtion) 
that is not sui passed by any modem fresco in 
Euiope, and equalled by vciy few, we mean 
‘The Disinheritance ol Cordelia 5 From the 
time of then execution we spoke of them ab 
expci imental The experiment has failed, and 
long ago we have deeiaied the necessity ot 
then being effaced, Fie&co painting is not a 
dilhcult pioccss , on iho contiaiy, with some 
expel lence, the pi act ice is very fascinating 
The artists who weie charged to execute these 
woiks weie embarrassed by the t echmcahtics of 
the manner m which they weie to work, 
insomuch tliat the matter they pioposed to 
set foi th was insufficiently prepared Itwas 
hoped, when the decorations of the Houses 
ot Ihuliument weie dot ei mined on, that they 
would seive as a gicat stimulus to high Ait, 
but they aie of non-clTtct as examples, the 
most wealthy of our noblemen who lequne 
fresco, or tempcia, or oil painting decoiations, 
employ foicign artists Even the citv has 
been so grossly unpatriotic as again to gne up 
the Royal Exchange once moie to Mi. Sang 
and his hclhp an and hellblau oxides The 
botanical cuuositieb, masks, and nymphs with 
vegetable tails, have disappeared, and that 
they cvei weie tlieie it is no justification to 
quote Giulio Romano, Penm, and othei s of 
KaHhelle’s school, and point to them here anil 
iheie in the Vatican What may do for the 
Vatican, oi the Pitta, oi the Konigsbau at 
Munich, is not fitted foi the Royal Exchange 
in London. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said last 
session he did not hesitate to acknowledge that 
the decoiations of the Houses of Parliament 
had been “ cnoi mously and ludiciously over- 
done ” If they have been alieady “ ludiciously 
overdone,” m what terms will the chancellor 
describe them should ever the original propo- 
sition of the commissioners be realized — that 
is, the statues of the line of Butish sovereigns 
from Egbeit to William IV ? The chancellor 
would not live to see it,, but he could express 
m anticipation his feeling by some “special” 
adverb But it is not intended to go so 
deeply into historical sculptme, tlieie will 
be twelve statues m the Royal Galleiy, and 
then a ecitam numbci m two othcis re- 
spectively In St Stephen’s Hall the sculptures 
aie those of men who have distinguished 
themselves in the House of Commons, and it 
was suggested that in the Royal Gallery, and 
other paits ol the building though winch the 
Queen passed, there should be statue3 oi 
the sovereigns to illustrate the history of the 
country. In tho com so of these debates Mu. 
13 Obborne proposed the disallowance of the 
money voted for the Fine Arts Commission, 
and avowed lus intention, if he could succeed, 
of suppressing the commission entnely He 
reprobated Ihe “profligate expenditure” occa- 
sioned by the commission, and denied that any 
measure of good had been effected under its di- 
i cction. Mr, Osborne's pioposal w r ns outvoted, 
but only by a small majonfy; the lesult, how- 
ever, shows the feeling on the subject, and Jtf 
the commission can act independently, they 
must feel that they ought io resmn, because a 
majority of only twenty-six is all but a pio- 
mise that next session Air Osborne's motion 
wall be earned, There is much earning at the 
decorative works, but it comes principally from 
persons who arc not qualified to pronounce an 
opinion upon the meats of any production of 
Ait, they know that £6Q,G0G as a sum is a 
great fact, yet they cannot recognise it In 
statues and mural paintings. 


THE ROYAL PICTURES. 

Tim DEA1II OF CLEOPATRA 
Guido, pimttr II C Shcnton aiullL Bomno, En^i ueu 
SUQ of the pictuio, 3 It 8 in by 3 it i m 

Tn his histoiy of Italian painting Kugler s,ivs, — 
“In the latter part of his life Guido otteu painted 
with careless haste , he had given huuseU up to 
play, and sought to letnevc Ills immense losses by 
laiaing money as rapidly and as easily as lie could 
At tins time chiefly weie painted the numerous 
Madonnas, Gleopafras, Sibyls, &c, which aie to he 
found m eveiy galleiy” Of this numbei is the 
pictuic heic engiavecl, which, except foi “ the pietty 
woim ot Nilus thne,” might serve foi the face and 
bust of any female just as well as ioi those of the 
“uuc Egyptian,” whose chaims enslaved the 
Roman, but the picture is an excellent specimen 
of Guido’s ideal poitiuiture, clem tmd silvery m 
tone, and of expiessnc chaiactci Stiange executed 
a fine engiaving Lora it, which beais iho date oi 
1753, when the painting was in the possession of 
the Pimcess of Wales, mother of Geoige III 

ShaUspeie makes Cleopatia call the asp a “pietty 
worm” Baiiy Cornwall, in the following vciy 
beautiful hues, lefeis to its venomous quality — 

** Anuxious w oi m 

Jpcd on thoso blue and w xndoung veins tlut 1 \ctd 
Her rLlng bosom, av, dirt sleep upon 
The pillow ot Antouv, xml left bchiud, 

In daik requital fur its banquet, death " 

Iu the closing scene of hei lile, as Shakspeie re- 
corded it, Cleopatia addi esses the lcptile thus — 

“ Corae, moit.il ’i icttb, 

With thy shaip tooth this knot intiinsictito 
Ot life at once untie pom venomous lool, 

31c angiy, and despatch " 

It is not very easy to determine the exact spen- 
racn of the serpent Uibe which is said to have been 
the instrument of the death of the Queen of Egypt 
Assuming that Shakspcic had some wairantiy lor 
having it brought to hei in a basket of ilowei3, Us 
si/e must have been small, but the modern Aiabs 
aud some naturalists give the name of asp to an 
animal whose length vanes from thiee to live feet , 
the foirnci call rt Ml llaje It is closely allied to 
the cob) a cay olio y oi speckled snake ot Indy, and 
its poison is of the most deadly natme, a vciy few 
houis sufficing to terminate the life of any one who 
has been bitten But as the asp is otteu men- 
tioned both by Greek and Roman wnleis, and so 
many disci cpaucies me obseivablc m then respective 
descriptions, it is moie than piobable that two oi 
three diffluent species weie known to the undents 
imdei one common name Pliny’s descnption 
vaiies but little from the jEI IIo jo of Arabia, and 
Af Geolhoy Samt-Ifelaue classes the latter with 
the ancient aspic. 

The leptile introduced by Guido into his pietiue, 
and which, in point ol sue, would seem to be in 
accordance with that lefeiud to by our gicat 
dramatist, appears to agree most with the Col icbei 
bactacn, described by Rorskal It is about a foot 
m length, and two niches xu cucumference; its bite 
is incurable, except by the immediate excision oi 
the wounded pmt. Immediately after death, the 
whole body ot the deceased pel sou becomes oi a 
blackish colour, and mortification, as if from gan- 
gtene, speedily follows If we recollect the cha- 
racter histonans hare given, to Cleopatia, how 
much she prided hei self on hei personal beauty, it 
seems singular sire should have chosen to make 
her exit from the woild by an instrumentality that 
would leave her lifeless body a mass of corruption, 
from winch every one would turn away in disgust. 

We have dwelt more upon the manner of tfieo- 
paha’s death, than upon Guido’s repi esentaLon of 
it, because the picture scmcely calls tor any length- 
ened remaiks Pei haps, with the exception of 
RalTaelle, no one of the old masters invested 
female heads with so much beauty and tenderness, 
especially youthful heads. “ Here, m the opinion 
of Mengs, he surpassed all others, and, according 
to Passen's expiession, he drew faces of Paradise 
, And, in truth, this artist aimed leas at copy- 
ing beautiful countenances than at forming for him- 
self a certain general and abstract idea of beauty, 
as we know was done by the Greeks, and tins he 
modulated and animated in his ow u style/* 

c The Death of Cleopatra 4 is m the Royal Gfilee- 
iron at Windsor Castle. 
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No 17 — TIIE SILK- DAMASK MANUFACTURE, 
AND DM BUG IDE RING MACHINERY OF HIE 
MESSRS IIOULDd WORTH, MAN CUES IE 11 
Wf liave not, hitheito, do vo It’d an aitulc to Silk, 
although its manufjctiue is a uiy impoitaut one m 
this counti y, and draws hugely upon the lcsoiuces 
ot Art iu design, with which we have moic especially 
to deal It is theieioie om propose — as mtiodi'c- 
toiy to the special description flinch is to foim flic 
subject of this papei — to give some bnef account of 
the piogiess m Em ope of this interesting blanch of 
textile manufacture 

In the sixth centuiy the pioduction of silk was 
unknown in Eui ope Two missionaiy monks, le- 
tuimng iiom India to Constantinople, brought some 
eggs ot the silkwoim with them, aud weie encouraged 
hy the Em pei 01 Justinian to bleed the woim and 
cultivate its cocoons They did this with gieat suc- 
cess, and, m consequence*, within a few jears, silk 
was woven in Athens, m Thebes, aud m Coiinth 
Mulbeny gaidcns weie planted foi the mutuie of 
the silkworm, and establishments spiang up, foi 
unwinding the cocoons, foi twisting the filaments 
into stiongei tlueads, and foi weaving of these into 
mateiials An the robes of the Impel lal families and 
the wealthier of the citizens 

Tlie Venetians, beioie the introduction of the silk 
manufacture into Italy, cngiossed the commeice m 
this substance They, having intimate commercial 
lelations with the Greek empire, opened up the tiade 
m silk, and it w r as hy supplying Western Ernope 
with tins new luxury that much ot the wealth of the 
merchant pnnces ot Venice was obtained A silk 
manufatloiy w is established at Puleimo, andanoihei 
m CdUbiia, hy Roger II , hang of Sicily, about the 
ycai 1180. This piince had seized and earned off 
as pmoncis of wai duiing his expedition to the 
Holy Land, a considerable numbei of weavcis and 
otheis, to the care of whom he committed the new 
establishments Eiom these places the manutactuie 
gradually extended itself through Italy, and m 1521 
the blench, obtained some woikmen fiom Milan, 
and commenced lor ihemsi Ives the weaving of silk 
In 1561 Fxancat, a gaidener at Nismes, formed a 
nursery foi the silkworm. lie wa*j so successful m 
the cultivation of the w f hite mulbeny, and the pio- 
pagatiou ot the silkworm, that an. impetus was given to 
the silk tiade, and it was fairly established in b’i an ce 

Ilemy IV moie especially encoiuaged the growth 
of silk m France, and since Ins time this has been 
one ot the most important mdustiiesof Fiance In 
this comm y vciy earnest attempts weie made to 
introduce the silkwoim by lames I In a speech 
fiom the tin one that monarch lccommended his 
subjects to plant mulbeiiy-tiees and cultivate the 
silkworm, and he piomoted, to the utmost of Ins 
power, the nurneious expenmenta which were made 
All the attempts, howevei, piovcd ahoitive , the uu- 
ceitamtics of oui climate weie Altai to the growth 
ol silk Many experiments have been made since 
that time , a few, on a small scale, have promised 
to be successful foi a season 5 but, otliei wise than 
foi amusement, silk is not grow n in England 

In 1620 the silk thiowsteis of the city of London 
were formed into a public corporation, and, m 1 CGI, 
it is said, forty thousand people weie employed in 
the silk manufacture m this country. The revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes, in 16S5, greatly met cased 
the English silk manufacture, especially by the influx 
of a lai ge colony of skilful Fieucb. weavers, who settled 
an SpitalMds 1 n 1710 the silk trade was established 
at Derby, by the foundation of a great silk-thi owing 
, mill, and the introduction of the Italian pi 0 cesses 
by Sir Thomas Lambe, aud from that time it has 
been a' staple manufacture of that city Indeed, 
from that period the silk manufacture may he said 
to have progressed with uniform success— numerous 
Improvements hays been introduced, especially in the 
machinery employed, aud our silk-weavers have pro- 
duced fabrics which have taken the place of those 
which have been forpicd in the looms of India and 
of Italy, 

yhe cultivation 0 1 the silkworm is, m many 
respects, curious, but as any description which did 
not, detail all the points of peculiar inteiest attend- 
, , ,iiig the development of the moth, the production of 
, .tkte worm, and all the various phenomena attending 
/, 1 the several metamorphoses which it undergoes, 


would not have much value, and ns oui space pi c- 
vents oui dealing with so wide a subject, we pas3 on 
to the consuleidtion of our commerce m, aud manu- 
facture of, silk 

Of law silk wc mipoit annually nbuut seven 
millions of pounds, m 1857 the impoit exceeded 
twelve millions. The aveiage annual computed i cal 
value of this is about seven millions steiling, and 
of thrown and manufactuicd silks the value appeals 
to be about tlnee millions Btcihug 11101 e The 
cxpoits ot pmely lluttsli silk manufactures is com- 
puted at a ical \dluc of neatly two millions steiling 

The law silk, as impoited into tins counti j 111 
hanks fiom the ftlatmes—ds the establishments for 
unwinding the cocoons ure tailed — requnes to he 
regularly wound upon bobbins, doubled, twisted, and 
xeelcd in oul silk-mills These pioeesses aic called 
ihoiung silk, aud then piopuctois are called thow - 
sleis — teims piobably deiived iiom the appeamnee 
of swinging 01 tussmg wlneh the silk tlueads exhibit 
d tu mg their lapid movements nmong the lnachiiieiy 
of the nulls 

The mechanism of the silk filatiues, oi (lie estab- 
lishments foi leelmg oil the silk from cocoons, has 
been gieatlv impiovedm Fiance. It will be readily 
undeistood that the opeiation is one leqrming gicat 
nicety The process is mainly as follows — IuLo a 
coppei basin, divided into five compaitmeiits, and 
containing watei heated hy a stove 01 bv steam, is 
placed twenty cocoons, live iu each compaitment 
The filaments from each ol the five cocoons aie 
diawn oul together ova wires with hooks or eyelets 
at then ends, and through the^e they urn npait, and 
aie kept fiorn lavelling At ccitam points the Ida-, 1 
ments cross, and mb agaiust each otliei, on pnipo3Cf 
to clean then smlaces The filaments then pass' 
tluough a spual gioove, which is mado to woik so* 
as to pioduce a tiansveise motion alternately to the? 
light and the left, by which means the thiead is' 
spiead evenly upou the reel In every apartment of ] 
a filatiuc there aie a senes of such reels, all driven 
by one prune movei, each of which, hoyvevei, max, 
by means of a tumbler level, be stopped at pleasure 
This machinery is watched by girls called ieeh)S , 
whose principal duly is to lemovc any slight adhesions 
of the silk by the application of a brush j A woman 
attends to the kettle, sets that the piojiei temper a- 
tiue is maintained, and watches (he unravelling of j 
the cocoons, assisting the piocess w lien it isnecessaiy/ 
foi her* to do so 

Messis Fuirbairu and Lillie introduced in Man- 
chester the gieatest improvements 111 the macluneiy 
for throwing silk They transferred to silk the veiy 
elegant mechanism ot the throstle — so well-known 
m the cotton tiade. In France and m Italy the 
tin owing-mills aie small, not many of them throwing 
off moie llinn one thousand pounds of organzuie — 
the name given to a compact spun silk — a year , m 
this country this quantity is infinitely exceeded 
The price of thiowmg oiganzme in Fiance is about 
seven francs pci kilogramme, and tioin four to five 
francs for tiame — a common variety of silk , while 
in this counti y, with oui improved machinery, the 
cost is not moie than one half of tins 

The winding off the skeins as imported — upon 
bobbins — is the first process m our mills — the me- 
chanism for effecting this winding off being techni- 
cally called the engine or swift The bobbins to 
which the silk is tiausferred are wooden cylinders, 
of such thickness as may not nrjuio the silk by any 
sudden flexure, and winch mayieceiveagrcat length 
of thread without having then diameter materially 
increased or their surface velocity changed It is 
not possible, without the aid of thawings, to give any 
intelligible description of the throwing engine. It 
is, however, sulhoieut fut our purpose to know that 
the Bilk is, by means of it, wound off and laid in urn- 
foi m threads. The next operation is that of doubling , 
The silk throwster places the threads of two, or, 
sometimes of three, of lire bobbins so ns to be 
wound, together upon a single bobbin. It is im- 
pel taut that the winding should immediately stop if 
the silk thread should happen to bieak, aud this is 
effected by a vei y ingenious device Instead of the 
swifts or reels, a creel is mounted for i crewing the 
bobbins iiom tho former machine™ two or three 
being placed m one Ime over each other, according 
as the threads aie to be doubled or treblech In 
addition to the ingenious arrangements winch ate to 
be found in tho “ engine" tho construction of the 
doubling machine includes a plan by which the 


bobbins aie set at lest the moment the doubling 
(breads get broken This is lepnucd by the gill m 
attendance, the bobbin readjusted, and the winding 
pioceeds as befoi 0, theie being 110 mteir uptiota to 
the motion of any of the bobbins beyond that one ot 
flinch the llnead a as biokeu 

The English thiowaters usually submit their silk 
(o some scouring and steaming piocesses Tho 
hanks, as imported, aie soaked in lukewarm soap- 
Aalu in a tub, but the bobbins of the twisted single 
silk fiom the spinning-mil! are enclosed within a 
wooden chest, and exposed to the action ot steam for 
about ten minutes They aie then mimciscd 111 a 
cistern of warn watei, fiom flinch they are tians- 
feired to tho doubling frame alteady described By 
thib piocess of steaming and subsequent soaking the 
gummy matiei is removed fiom the silk, and it 
Kcenes the dyeing maten&l 11101c completely The 
action of the steam on silk is dependent on the 
pocului power possessed by all capillary bodies of 
condensing fluids and vapours with a considerable 
amount ot foice* in technical language, it is sard^to 
"open” the silk, and thus piepaica it foi the full 
solvent action of the warn water m which it is sub- 
sequently immeiaed 

Theie is a peculiar kind of silk, called mambout , 
coutamuig generally thnie threads, made from tho 
white Novi iaw silk From its whiteness, it takes 
the most lively and delicate coloms without the dis- 
charge of its gum, After being made into tiame by 
the single twist upon the apinning-mill, it is reeled 
into hanks, and sent to the djer without further 
piepaialion Aftci being djcd,the throwster rc-winds 
and le-twists it upou the spinning-mill, m order to 
give it the whipcoLd baldness winch constitutes the 
peculmi ftaluic ot marabout 

The spinning silk null is, as its name implies 
n*ed for twisting the silk thicads either in then 
single 01 doubled state. When the “iaw singles ** 

I aie fust twisted iu one dnection, next doubled, and 
then twisted together in the opposite direction, an 
exceedingly wiry, compact thiead is pioduecd this 
is the oiganztnc of commeice In the gpmmiig-mill, 

1 either the single or the doubled silk, while being 
’i unwound fiom one set of bobbins, and wound upon 
j another set, is subject to a icgular twisting opera 
tion, in which piocess the thiead is conducted 
through guides, ami coded diagonally upon bobbins 
by a pi oper mechanism 

Those poisons who aie familial with any of om 
large establishments, devoted to the spinning of 
eitlior silk, cotton, ol flax, will understand the pro- 
cesses which, have been lefeired to Of course, the 
machinery is somewhat varied to meet the condi 
lions peculiar to the ffbies spun, but nr the main 
principles the machines closely lesemble each other 
Perhaps tbc.10 is no Bingle branch of mechanical 
engineering which, has received so hige an amount 
ot attention ns spinmug machinery The appear- 
ance of a large mill is sinking m the extreme 
Hundreds, 111 many cases thousands, of spindles arc 
seen 1 evolving with great upuhly, hut with the 
utmost steadiness, and every out of these remains 
completely under the control of the delicate-fingered 
faetoiy girl, who watches the web like tlueads which 
aie being twisted and wound Those who aie not 
familiar with these interesting processes will have 
the opportunity in the International Exhibition of 
1862 ot studying them in detail A very intei eat- 
ing machine is sometimes used, it is* known as the 
f{ Silk Automatic Keel ” By this machine tho silk 
is unwound from the bloelcB of the throvvmg-mill, 
and. foimed into hanks for the market, The blocks 
being oi a laige size, would be productive of muck 
fiiction if made to i evolve upon. skewera thrust 
through them ; and this would cause the frequent 
breaking of the silk. They are therefore s^t upright 
upon a board, and preserved Readily nr that pom- 1 
lion by a very simple arrangements The leel— con- 
sisting of four long laths of wood, which me' fixed 
upon iron frames, attached to m octagonal wooden 
shaft — is placed abovd the bobbins, so that the silk* 
13 unwound, end moves to the reel, in a vertical 
position . , * 

Wo have not yet said anything of the very lm* 
poitaut process of bleaching the silk Silk m its 
raw state, as spun by the worm, is either white or* 
yellow, of various shades, and is covered with a var- 
nish, which gives it stiffness and a degree of elasti- 
city. Of this varnish the silk must be , relieved , 
and this is done by scouring or boiffug. 
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M lloaid lias investigated with e\eiy caie the 
operations cmplojcd in piepanng the law silk, 
Before Ins Memoir on the subject appealed, ex- 
ticmcly vague ideas were entertained about the 
composition of the native varnish of silk 11 Roaid 
lias shown that tins substance, so fai fiom being of 
a gummy natmc, as was supposed, may be lathei 
compaied to bee's- w r ax, with a species ot oil and a 
colouung mattei winch exists only in law silks It 
is contained m them to the amount of fiom 2d to 
2d pei cent , and foims the poitiou of weight which 
is lost in the pioceas teimed — as has been shown 
by M lloaid, veiy nnpropeily — mufumnumj This 
cm urns wax possesses some of the pioperties of 
vegetable gums, but it diihus fiom them m most 
respects Its solution, when first exposed to the an, 
is of a golden yellow, it soon becomes gi cemsh, and 
rapidly putufies, as a solution of animal mattei would 
do in similar ciicumstamns It is cunoua m ttie 
stoiy of inauufat luics to know that of this matenal, 
foi which at picsent we have no use, the city of 
Lyons could alone fiurnah many thousand quintals 
annually 

M, Boaid has obseived that if silk bo exposed to 
soap-baths foi some time aftci it has been shipped 
of its foieign mattei 3, it begins to lose body, and 
has its valuable qualities nnpaued It becomes dull, 
stiff, and colomed, m eon se queue o of the solution, 
inoio 01 considenble, of its substance— a solu- 
tion which takes place m all liquids, and even in 
boiling water It is foi this reason that silks cannot 
be ahmed — treated with alum for dyeing — with 
heat, and that they lose some of their lustie in being 
dyed brown— a colour which icquncs a boiling-hot 
bath The best mode, Ih define, of avoiding these 
inconveniences, is to hoil the silks in the soap-bath 
no longci than is absolutely necessary foi the scorn- 
ing pi ocess, and to expose them in the venous djeing 
operations at a tempoiatiue as moderate as may he 
sufficient to mipaifc the requued colour 

Tho most ancient mode of scorning silk — and wo 
aie amued that no better process has been disco- 
veied — consists of tlucc opei ations Tor the fu at, or 
the umjimmmji 30 pei cent ot soap it, dissolved m 
clean water at n boiling heat, then the tempciatiuc 
is loweied by the addition of a little cold wntu, oi 
by damping the the The hacks of silk me hung on 
sticks, or small poles — about ihieo pounds of silk 
being on each stick The sticks being laid aeioss 
the vessel, the silk hangs down, and m this way is 
xnimeiscd m the bath, The portions ol the hanks 
plunged m the liquid get “scorned” the varnish and 
the f doming matter are i amoved, and the silk 
assumes its piopcr wdutencsa and pliancy When 
this point is attained, the hanks aic tinned lcmnd 
upon the poles, and that poilion which was m the 
mi gate exposed to the action of the alkaline bath 
As soon as the w T hole is completely "ungumincd,” 
the hanks aie taken out, wmug by the peg, and 
shaken out, after winch they aie subjected to the 
M About tlriity pounds of mi gammed silk aie 
enclosed in bags j>f coarse cam as, called poclete, 
and put into a similar bath to the piecedmg, but 
with a smaller quantity of soap, which may theie- 
fore now be raised to the boding temperatme without 
ativ danger of destroying the silk, The ebullition is 
kept up for an hour, and a half, during which the 
bags must be frequently stirred, lest those near the 
bottom should auto an undue degree of heat. The 
third and last »opcinlion is m tended to render the 
white of the silk more agreeable, and better adapted 
to its various uses in trade, In this way aie dis- 
tinguished China whir, which has a faint east of 
ud, the mlm while t the asms white, and the th ead 
white In the huge works m Lancashire these pio- 
cesses of piepaimg the silk for the wcavci divide 
themselves into seven stages In all silk-mills these 
aie so neaily alike, that ope description applies to all 

1 The silk is put into the hot "lather/ 5 oi soap- 
bath, as described, and when the ungnmming is com- 
pleted H is dued in the hydro- ex tractor This very 
useful machine is a eylmdei, peifoiated with holes, 
which is set m rapid rotation Tims by the action 
of eeutiifugal foi re— as in the trundling of a mop — 
the water is tin own off By tlie hubi t of conti acting 
all words, which prevails to a sad extent m Lan- 
cashire, this machine is called the hydi o, and some- 
times the iQhizsm , tVe trust, this con option ot our 
language may not he extended, though it appears to 
be gaming ground even, lit the metropolis. 

2, The silk, for the purpose of straightening it, is 


lolled on a cocoa-nut pm, foui inches m diametci, a 
Utile tuiu being given it occasionally with the hngei 
and thumb, to pi event its entangling 

3 It 13 then put m the b igs, c< pockets/ 5 and 
boiled 

4 'Hie silk ia washed m a cislcin by hand, the 
walei holding aa much soap as will make a toleiably 
peimanent lathei, to which, tlicie is geueially added a 
small poition ot aiclnl 

fj The liy dio e\ti actoi is again used to di v Hip silk 

0 The silt is next straightened and sulphmed. 
The action of sulplnu, or lathei sulphurous acid, in 
blear lung, is a well-known one. This sulphuung is 
earned on m a small, but high, loom, it is often ten 
feet squaic by twenty feet in. height In tins the 
silk is hung up, and foui pounds of sulpluu foi each 
folly pounds of silk aie placed on the floor and set 
file to The loom is closed as bCtMiicly as possible, 
end tlie silk is exposed to tlie bleaching action of flic 
sulphmous acid gas foimed foi foiu lioui a Aftu 
the bleaching, the silk is washed thiee oi foui times 
m cold watei, to which a little indigo blue lias been 
added, the object of which is to give a pcaily Insfie 
to the silk 

7 The liydio exti actoi is again used, and the silk 
is finally dned by exposing it to a tempeialiuc ot 
iioin 85° to 00° Fain 

■When silks aie intended foi the manufaetiue of 
blondes and gau/es, they aie not subjected to the 
oidmaiy scorning process, because it is essential, m 
those uses foi them to preserve their natmnl still- 
ness They ai e niiseil m. a hath containing but voiy 
little soap, bleached by the sulpluu piocesa, and 
then passed tluough the " a/,iue w'ata ” 

Jn the process ot bk aching, one pound of good silk 
loses four ounces of weight This tonsidciable loss 
has led to many attempts to substitute some piocess m 
which it should be lessened The most successful is 
that of Baume He soaks the silk for foi ty-eight 
horns m alcohol at 35° (sp. gi 0837), to which 
has been added one thuty-sccoud paifc of pme 
muuatrc and The silk is lendered beautifully 
white by this process, and the loss which it sutlers 
m this menstiuum is only one-foi tieth, showing that 
nothing but the colouung mattei 13 oxti acted The 
cost, however, has pi evented the general use of this 
method 

Aftei all those opei ations have been gone through, 
the silk passes to the cl\ ei , and leceivcs fiom him the 
various colouis lequued The gicat beauty of many 
of the dyes leccived by silk, depends very much upon 
the success with w r hich ihe previous piocc&ses have 
been cai i led out SiJks are usually dyed in the han k 
The process of imparting oolouib to any fibious sub- 
stance depends upon the capillary power of the fibie 
The colouung matter is condensed withm the capillai y 
tubes, and fixed there by some agent called a mor- 
dani, which has the powei of combining chemically 
with the tun tonal substance Silk, wool, and cotton, 
although they may leceive simihu tints fiom the same 
dye-drugs, icquue to be tuated diffeiently The 
practice of imparting colour to woven goods may on 
some occasion furnish the subject for an ai tide m 
these pages, at preterit it is not possible to deal w itli 
this portion of the subject 

In the silk-mill of Messrs II oulds worth, a con- 
sider able variety of silk goods are mamifacltued, 
but they are especially celebrated foi their silk 
damaslcs, which are of tlie most elegant and costly 
desci iption The produci ion of such articles demands 
the utmost attention in the preparation of the silk 

After the hanks ot silk aie delivered into the hands 
of the weaver from the dye-house, they are fust sub- 
jected to a pi o cess of calendering, by which a pecu- 
liar glossiness is given to the ilueuda. The macluno 
by which this is effected consists of two polished 
steel cylinders, which, by means of adjusting seiews, 
can he placed at any distance fiom each other. The 
hank of silk is placed, spread out as much as pos- 
sible, oyer those cylinders, and they are moved 
apart until the silk is powerfully strained upon them 
The cylinders are then set in involution, and they 
polish every thread to ihe highest (logics 

From this stage the silk passes to the winder, and 
it is now wound an reels winch are adapted for the 
Jacquard loom. 

We have on previous occasions, especially m the 
article on. Electrical Weaving, and in ottr description 
of Mi Brown's worsted damask works at Halifax, 
given descriptions of the Jacquard loom, which must 
leally be regarded us one of the most remarkable of 


machines We need not now leturn to a descnptiou 
of it, for, wdiethei fin woisted, silk, oi cotton, the 
principle is the same The eousti uction of the eaids 
ioi this loom lequues the hugest amount of cate and 
attention The process of icpeatmg the patterns on 
ihp cauls has, howevei, been greatly facilitated in 
Me s sis ITouldswmilh’s establishment by a machine 
of tlie most ingenious deccuption, by which, one set 
of pun rhea being fixed, any number of lepdttions e?n 
be moat leadilv made iVmongst the articles woveu 
by the Messi s Jlouldswoi th maybe named Broea- 
tclle, oi silk damask, m which satin foims the figiue , 
Biucadt, in which the weft pioduces the design 
These aie usually made with linui at the hark Silk 
damasks — entncly of silk — me manufactmed, of the 
most costly description In these we could not but 
admue tlie beauty of many of the designs, and the 
haimomons arrangement oi colouis in such as gave 
the figuie in difieicnt tints The mraiufactuiei has to 
pioduce goods foi difieicnt maikets, and the conti ast 
presented between the bilks woven ioi the home and 
toi the Ameucan maikets, was exceedingly mmked 
Silk leny, silk carnage linings, and a variety of 
ai tides of this descnption, ueie in the piocesa of 
manufactm c at the time of oni \ isit Ihctoi lal sci eens, 
oi pieces ot silk foi covering cushions, w r cie being 
wurven These wcie sufficiently chai actcnstic to 
show, that a high degice of excellence could be auived 
at m this direction, if time was a sufficient demand foi 
ornaments of this kind It i8 intei citing to see the 
English manutactuiei supplying the woild with the 
pioductions to which he lias been devoting attention 
Silks aie laigely woven foi the Indian market 
Many an Onental despot is lobed m silk vestments 
woven in the looms of Manehestei, and many a pices 
of so-called Indian silk is biought to this couutiy, 
which originated m oiu own silk-mill s it has only 
i etui ucd home The splendid saddle cloths of the 
South Amcncaus, and those wlrnh aie peculiar to 
the Penmans, togethei with the Ponclnr aud the 
Scrapis, aie rnanuiadmui here 
Passing on fiom the weaving of the silk damasks, 
we must endeavour to dosenbe the Fmbroidei ing 
mftchmeiy This is of the most simple, and, as it 
appeals to us, of the most peiiect, cluiactei By 
the machines, which might be worked by steam 
powei, but which it is found economical to woik 
by thiee girls, any ai tides, whether of silk, w'oollen, 
or limn, may bo embioideied 

The emhioidenng machine consists essentially of 
three, or pci haps wo should any ot foui, parts. 
Two pusmatic bars, or pincers, which hold the 
embioideiy needles , these are placed upon flames 
which move easily backward and ioi ward upon an non 
lailway. These carnages, it must be lemenibered, 
are of the width of the frame which is to can y[ the 
fabric to be embioideied. Into the pnamatic baia 
aie fixed a senes of needles Supposing it was de- 
sired to work twenty leaves m the length of the 
silk m the fiame, twenty needles would" be placed 
in the pmceis The needles are only placed in the 
pincers of one carnage, and between it and the 
othei cauiage is the iiame liolding the fabnc to be 
embioidered Now the gul m charge of the coi- 
nage pushes it up against the silk, and the twenty 
needlea pieieeit The fiame on the other side is 
leady to receive them, the pmceis me opened, they 
seue and close upon the needles, and bang drawn 
away they aie pulled though the cloth It will 
be obvious to any one that, as the carnages ap- 
proach to oi recede fiom the web, rolling all the 
tune along its iron railway, the needles must con- 
tinually pass and iepass through the same point 
in the silk, and of course no pattern could be pro- 
duced The explanation of tho w f av m which the 
design is pioduced will be given presently, The 
embroidery needles aie shaip at both ends, aud the 
eyes, thiough which the silk passes, are in the middle. 

The pattern to be embi oidered is stamped out, on 
a large scale, in a metal plate , eveiy hole forming 
the pattern represents a stitch, m tho same manner 
as the squares m a Berlin wool pattern indicate it 
The frame m which the silk or material to be em- 
bioideied is stretched, is easily movable within 
small limits This fiame is attached to a lever, 
which is connected with a long aim, forming a 
pantograph. The point of this aim is placed m 
one of the holes in the pattern by a gul who sits 
before H, and this brings tho frame into a certain, 
position, to which, indeed, at starting it is adjusted. 
Now kt us suppose a little girl pushes the carnage 
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up to the fiame, the gul m charge of the frame 
on the ofcliei side, seizes the needles which have 
pierced the bilk, and receding, the thread w drawn, 
through This being done, the gul iti fi out ot the 
pattern moves the level, by placing the point in 
the next hole This communicates motion to the 
fiame, to the extent of a stitch, the gul pushes 
back the carnage, the needles pieice the silk m 
anothei place, the puiceis on the othci side seize the 
needier the gul lecedes with the carnage, diaws 
out the tin cad, .md the lequued stitch is made 
The piocess is repeated, the pond a moved, the 
fiame slightly alleied, and by the cdleinale motion 
of the carnages anothei sLilcli is made By dis- 
placing the piece with sufhuent pietision to bung 
successively opposite the tips ol the needles eveiy 
point upon which they aie to woik a design, such 
as a ilowei 01 a leal, the stitches air coiiettly made I 
with much lapidity We have named twenty as 
the numbei of needles, considerably nuue than one i 
bundled might be auanged m the same bai, and 
thus, in the place ol twenty, one bundled and fifty 
leaves 01 floweis might be in the pioee 39 ot con- 
stiuetiou at the same time, by the opciations of 
only thiee childieu The clnldieu at the carnages 
have nothing to do beyond pushing them to and 
fio, changing the needles when till then thieads 
aie used, uud seeing that no needle misses its 
pmceu Tile girl in chaige of the design ha 9 only j 
caiefully to move her levei-pointei* fiom hole to j 
hole m the metallic design hetoie hci 

3 VI Ileiiimuu, of Mill house, appeals to have been j 
the lust inveiiloi of the pantogiapluc embioideiing 
machine, andseveial constiuctod by hnn have been 
mounted m this eoimtiy, m Fiance, Geimany, and j 
Switzerland The machines which wo luve been! 
describing have been, however, consult! ably modified 
and simplified by the Messrs llouldswoith, who 
have applied them moic successfully than any olhu 
manulaetiueis, By these machines, woihed by 
thiee children, any designs aie cmbioideied, with 
fifty 01 one bundled and fifty needles, as accuiately | 
as could formeily be done with one 

We have to acknowledge the comtesy shown to 
ns m our examination of Messrs Ilouldswoi Ills’ 
woiks, and to notice the admuablc airangements 
which prevail tlnoughoat, especially m connection 
with eveiythxng relating to the comfoit of the 
men, women, hoys, and gills employed, 

ItaBjj nr Hunt. 
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A pew paces fiom the Poita San Fredinno, m one 
of the poorest and least inviting paita of the city, 
aie the lofty doois of what was foimeily the studio 
of Bartolim, the Florentine sculptor of Eiuopean 
celebrity, who died several years back It is now 
tenanted by Ins fnend and pupil, Signor Romauelli, 
and its vast locale gives ample space for a veiy 
laige collection of the plaster models of its late 
occupant, besides Signor Bomanelh’s own very 
nnmiious w oiks. Bike so many of tho Florentine 
studios, the building was formeily a church, the 
naye of winch is divided into three rooms, the 
middle one of immense height, and those at the ex- 
tremities ceiled some half way up, so as to afford 
two similar chambers above stairs. 

Conspicuous among the laiger woiks m the first 
loom is the monumental statue of Count Fosaorn- 
brom — the great and enlightened minister who ruled 
the councils of Tuscany dimug the Utter pail of 1 
tlie reign of Ferdinand III , the penultimate Grand 
Duke, and the beginning of that of his lately de- 
posed son At a time when, among the nations of 
Em ope, the name of Italy was literally held as a 
meie “ geographical definition, v Fossombrom was 
1 email able for the patiiotic feeling, skill, and saga- 
city with which ho lifted, as far as m him lay, the 
small State whose helmsman he was, from that 
ef slough of despond” m which it was plunged by 
degrading Austrian and Jesuit influences. lie 
stoutly resisted all attempts to conclude a con- 


coidat with Borne, and to do awny with the wise 
code of Leopoldinc laws ILe sought by eveiy pos 
Fible means to bcttei the material and soual con- 
dition ot Tuscany, and Ins gland and eminently 
successful improvements m the dimnage of the 
ouec pestifcious Mai amine, and the splendidly fei i 
tile Val di Cluann, icinam to attest thee dent ol 
Ins agionomical knowledge The monument in 
Siguoi Boimindh’a studio, now only sketched m 
the maiblc, is intended foi the Lily of Aiezzo, and 
the statue of the statesman, m t hi robes of the 
now abolished oidei ol St Stephen, has gi eat dig 
nity and simplintv ol jmr Tho face, vlueh 1* 
said to bo an excellent likeness, is one not easily 
foi gotten, though the Antilles aie somewhat small 
and delicately cut Them is a tlioughtlul povvei 
on the squaie, high blow, and a lesolutiou mound 
tho lips, which quite redeem, it fiom any appear- 
ance of weakness The aims aie slightly extended 
in advance of the body, as if m the act of cainesl 
spealcmcr, aud the height of the hguie is about nine 
feet Theie is also a bust of tlie same statue in 
coiuse of execution line, which will ba placed in 
the Church of Santa Cioce, m Florence, among the 
tombs of the other lllustnous Tuscan dead 

A ‘Iloy Bacchus heading the Guipcs’ is full of 
expression, although only been in the model Ills 
sliudy, tmculent godalnp stands with one muscular 
leg half way buned in the luscious clnsteis which 
oveihain the edge of the vat and hail heavily on 
the ground beside it lie seems lcstuu, foi a mo- 
ment from the laboui he delights in, and lus whole 
look aud attitude aie marked by caiclcss giaee and 
unconscious vigoiu Neai him is the blatue tailed 
e La Delusa 3 (the bctiayed), which was executed in 
maiblc foi the Gieat Exhibition at Pans It 13 a 
gulish female figinc, entuely undiapcd, seated on 
a low shelf of lock, with the head bent foi w aids 
and downwards, the eyes fixed urikeedmgly on the 
caith, the hands diooping listless and open on the 
knee, aud the feet slightly gatheied beneath the 
body In its faint hopelessness aud meek languor 
of attitude the figuie seems a fit embodiment (aftei j 
a classic fashion) ol Tennyson’s lonely “Manana” 
murmuring, — “I am avveaiy, aweary l ” in her un- 
broken solitude Here, too, aie the plastei models 
of foul beautiful figures of cluldien, life-si/c, exe- 
cuted in maible, together with a richly ornamented 
chimney-piece, for Loid Porlailmgton The figures 
are intended to snppoit candelabi a, and each has 
one aim bent over the head, somewhat m the man- 
ner of Caryatides. They lepieseni the four seasons, 
and cairy on their heads and in then* hands the 
hounteoub produce of the year Spang is perhaps 
the most remarkable for the beauty of the face and 
foi a cm tarn spiritual character in the leaturcs, huid 
to describe, looking out fiom beneath the ciown of 
floweis. But theie is also much loveliness in the 
other thiee, especially m the fignre of Winter, with 
his bundle of mossy faggots on his head. Ins wavy 
locks blown and scattered by the sharp wind, and 
the scanty mantle drawn with his right hand round 
his vigorous young lmxb 3 , while the left holds his 
bui den firmly on his head. Suwnnei is, of coiuse, 
garlanded with blossoms, aud holds a handful of 
ripe aud heavy ears plucked from the harvest sheaf, 
while Autumn has his temples wreathed with rich 
bunches of giapea and other fruits, fiom among 
which a small eeipent lifts itself into the wavy 
curve of a tiara- like foim. The whole foul statues 
have a great freedom from meie conventionality, 
and aie stamped with a rare imaginative ehaim. 

It is interesting to see beside these works of 
Signor Iiomanelh the plaster models of some of the 
most well-known of the statues of Bartolim, such 
as the kneeling figure called ‘Fiducia in Dio’ (f i nst 
in God), a young gul looking heavenwaid m an 
attitude of entire and childlike trusttulness, with 
parted lips and eyes absoibed in. puyei * or the 
n ate, recumbent c Juno/ which yet lemama hcie m 
marble, somewhat ostentatiously displaying the 
lavish curves of waist aud hip in her horizontal 
postiue The monumental group on the tomb of 
the Pimcess Elisa Rticiocclu, sister of tho fitst 
Napoleon, erected at Lucca, is also here m planter, 
With its heavy lines and formal affect alien ol 
Etruscan costume, and the gi oap of * Bacchant 
Olnldren reposing/ which will be remembered as 
forming one of the Aifc-tmsuies of the Villa Doirn- 
doff, near Florence, Bcoidcs these, and many more ! 
icrauu sconces of the eminent sculptor* under whom 


Siguoi Ilomunclh studied, theie is, especially m the 
gicafc middle loom, a whole legnnent of plastei 
modds ot busts, executed by Baitolun, ranged 
mound the walla on a muiow gallery, at a giuil 
height from the gtoiuid, and pioduemg a sliaugt, 
alinoai comic, efhet, owing m pint to the pecuKu 
si) le adopted in the ime of most of the female 
busts A whole io.> of these, some twenty <n 
Unity peihaps, almost without exception of smgul n 
homeliness of featuie, and made moic ugly by the 
tlaboiute bunchy cuih and giacele^s hmi-bows ot 
thuty ui moio years ago, liavu then baic aims placed 
monotonous] y almost saUneuue on the bust, and 
then o) es tin ow n sent mien tally upwai ds The efU 1 1 
pioduecd by this uniformity m attitude and expul- 
sion is not a little amusing , and these busts, with 
then lumpy head-dicsscs, saive ns a useful illustra- 
tion ot the eia of hopelessly bad taste, which hap- 
pily has given way ol late yeais to so much snnplci 
aud moie aitistic a style of sculpt m al adornment 
m the poitiaiL b ustb ol oui studios Bnitolmi’s 
ideal of firm lie loveliness was not, to say tiuth, 
lcmaikably «tnkmg oi atti active Ilis maible 
women oi goddesses have generally a massive haul 
ness and heaviness of outline which leaves little 
loom loi the subtle play ot expression eithei m 
face oi figiu t But in his mole iiguics he was far 
happiei , aud Ins statue of Maehuivelh, which occu- 
pies one of the inches on the jaracle of the tl/L/i 
Gallery, is admirably full of character and thought- 
fully blended expression, and n indeed one ot the 
best statues of the Tuscan vvoitlues in the senes 
Signal lvomanelh lias a graceful figure m maible 
ot ‘Innocence/ m tlie lathei woin-out semblance 
of a young gul bolding a pet bud m hei aims, 
while a snake, raising itself iiom its coils on the 
giourid, is picpaimg to make a dart at the favourite, 
But the gem of tins studio is assmcdly the statue 
of William, TelFs sou, nftei the shooting of the 
auow It has been executed in maible foi Mr 
Yaudeibilt, ol Hew Yoik, and is now being re- 
peated ot two or three different sizes The boy, a 
robust child of nine or ten yeais old, ha 3 one knee 
bent on the giound, and leans slightly on the other 
foot, as if just about to staifc up Beside him is 
the Uunk of a tree, against which he has been 
leaning, and above Ins head is the apple, vyhich 
Toll's unerring auow has transfixed and pinned to 
the bark a moment since The child has just 
pulled down the bandage from his eyes, and it 
hangs in loose folds dioopmg irom lus throat Ills 
face, which is of iare beauty, is a little bent back- 
waids, and looks eagerly out and. away into the 
distance, the lips paiting, and the frank, cleai eyes 
dilating w r ith tnum phnnt pride m his gallant father’s 
courego aud address The beaming exultation ot 
that Tan boyish face is so well rendeied iu tho 
muble, that it calls up a shadow of tho whole 
stnnng scene ot that thiee paits mythical, but 
always charming, legend. There is the non-featuied 
Btugvogl, nil nmpzed in the cnele of his scowling 
men-at-arms , there are tlie whispenng, excited 
groups of villagers the old grey fortress walls, 
the airy perspectives of giamte peaks and glaciers, 
glitteimg in the frcslr morning light, with ala'zy, 
lilac white cloud loitciing acioss them heia and 
theie, and nearer at baud theie strides the giand 
old figure of Toll, ns we have known, it fiom our 
childhood, acioss Hie intervening turfy ground, 
with hasty, agitated steps, now pale and bieathless 
with the ebb of his ticmeniioii 3 resolve, huiiying 
to hug that noble child to ln& broad bieast, and 
bless hnn foi hia fearless faith and self-forgetful- 
ness A moic suggestive statue than this, or one 
which better tells its story, is not tp be found in 
tho studios of Florence The figure is rmduped, 
but holds with one hand across the knees the shut 
which has been at upped off for the terrible qtdeal; 
and the simple, scanty, linen folds agree wall With 
the unpretentious charm of the attitude, * 

Siguoi Bomanclli is just now engaged upon a 
group of the two boys, sons of Mis, Whyte, a well- 
known American AH-patro^ striving for a fame 
bn d, which one of them holds above his head* to 
keep it from his brother’s gi asp. The subject is a 
good and picturesque one, and the xmde figures nf 
tho young wrestlers axe skilfully modelled aud har- 
moniously grouped ’ There is al&o the model of 
another charming statue of one of the brothers, 
dressed hi a quaint, rich* antique costume, holding 
on Jus shoulder a pet sqwuel, whose soft little 
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moiKc-hke head is peiked cageily foi ward, close 
beside its young mastei’a cheek, to take the lump 
I of siigm which he offeis it This statue also has 
been executed for Atnci ica 
Bunco Demidoff is the possessor of the e\cdlent 
waist 'length bust ot Bartolim, which is heie only 
m the model Signor llomanilii has, evidently 
worked lovingly at this likeness of hi* old master, 
and has produced one of those spuited resemblances 
of the haid and homely, hut intelligent and kindly, 
countenance, to whose hdelity we would sweai, even 
though we have nevei set eyes on the original 
dn these days of Italian legen eiation, when the 
new kingdom, just risen fiom its long, degrading 
lethai gy of centuries is asaeitiug its claim to a 
place of honour among the thrones of Em ope, a 
strong interest naturally attaches to Signor lloma- 
nelli’a statue of ‘The Genius of Italy/ executed in 
1851, and Bent to the Paris Exhibition, from 
whence, owing to caieless packing, it ivas sent back 
to the studio metchidly broken m the lowci limbs 
It has now been roughly restored, and stands yet 
in a corner of the studio— a vivid mcai nation of the 
mournful spmt of the time winch gave it birth, 
ti an apian ted into the hopeful atmosphere ot the 
present The Genius weais the figure of a child 
about twelve ycais old, hulled to the knee, with 
long smooth curls wa\ed back fiom a thoughtful 
blow The head inclines slightly forwards, and the 
Inigo eyes and softly moulded feaiuies are full of 
subdued and patieut suffering, One hand is laid 
on the breast, the other holds a chalice, and on the 
pedestal aic engiaved the words — “ Gi eat God ' if 
it be possible, let this cup pass fiom me I ” Well 
might the aspnations of the beautiful and soiely 
oppressed land, be embodied m this touching form, 
foi in the ycai when the statue was executed, Italy 
was drooping nndei atlneefold curse 1 The Austrian 
occupation m Tuscany and the Romagna was droni- 
ng out the life-blood of the eountrv, and gunding 
down every pimciplo of law and justice nndei the 
meiciless heel ot an mexoiable mihtaiy despotism, 
the cholera was sweeping off its thousands under 
the jfieiy bents of an exceptionally burning summer, 
and the fatal grape disease w r as nunmg both farmois 
and landed piopnetoia, and also cutting off one ot 
the most impol taut items of the daily food ol the 
labouring classes, “ Choleia, cryptogama, and the 
Austrian I” said Signor Itomaaelli , “truly the 
genius of our countiy might well wear a sad face, 
and lift up Ins cup of tears to the pitying heavens l” 
It weie well it the artist who has so feelingly con- 
I c live cl and powerfully expressed the martyi spmt 

! ot the old time, would embody' - m the imuble the 
bnglit and hopclul piomiscof the new 
Signor Romanelli has attempted, wutli no small 
success, the difficult teat of turning into marble the 
subjects of some of the world-famous pictures which 
adorn the galleries of Florence No less than fotu 
sumlt copies of different me3 fiom Raphael's * Ma- 
donna del Cardelimo/ which stands m the Tribune 
at the TJffizi, are now T in comae of execution in the 
studio, both 111 marble and alabastei, Most English 
leaders, Bavelled or untravelled, will remember the 
artless grace of loving expiessum winch dwells 
mound the figure of the Yngm Mother in that 
painting, looking tenderly down upon the Infant 
Ohusl and St. John the Baptist, who Icon against 
hoi knees, playing with the goldfinch from which, 
the pictuie has its name* The smiling repose of 
the whole group makes it especially suitable to 
Bculptme, and the simple lines of its composition 
lend themselves to the translation with singular 
fitness. i There is also a sculpture copy fiom AHqiTs 
beautiful and well-known pictuie, with its motto,-— 
“ dormo , ml cor visum wgilai” of the baby 
Saviour lying m deep sleep upon, the cross, which 
is one of the treasures of the Pith Gallery To 
sueh as haYe never seen liow good an effect may bo 
obtained by these borrowings from the sister art, 
the attempt of Signor Romanelh will doubtless 
appear a hazM clous one ; but a great deal of it of 
course depends on the* judicious choice of a picture, 
the charm of which is due less to richness of colour, 
or vivid power of expression, than to the harmony 
of its lines and gi ace of combination 
The 'Nymph of the Auto* is a statue about life- 
.aixc, which Siguor ROmanelli is just putting mto 
marble. She is represented as sitting on a rock, j 
, j«$fc affei coming out of the bath, which she has 
f taken, it is to ha hoped, high up the river course, 


towards the Vallambiosan lulls, where the cm rent 
is less thick and yellow, and moie inviting for a 
plunge, than where it flows fuithei down thiough 
Eioience and Pisa, and along the feitile Pisan plam 
to the sea 

In the two ups Ians looms aic sevctal finished, 
works in maible and alabaster, repetitions of the 
pi mcipal statues below Theie mo also two oi 
three models which were selected for execution by 
the committee, at the concoisa of last year, which 
might be called an exhibition of sketches for 
p abiotic works of Art One of these is ft statue 
of Vidoi Emmanuel, led on by a Vutoiy, which 
has much ment, m spite of the soldicr-kiug’s face 
and figuie being somewhat unw ai rant ably tlatteied, 
as maybe seen bycompaiing them with those of 
another cast of the sovereign of Italy, a sti iking 
likeness, which stands in the next loom Ilcie 
also is a gi aceful little recumbent statue, executed 
by Signal llomanelli, fiom a design left by Baito- 
Imi The subject is ‘The Sliunbei of Innocence/ 
a young child calmly sleeping on its small pallet 
bed, with its silky ringlets scattered on the pillow, 
and the dimpled limbs hushed in warm lepose 
Among the models executed by Signor liomanelU 
foi the befote-mentionecl. concoiso was one foi a 
statue of ri Tnceaoo Builamaechi, Gonfalomeie o± 
Lucca, to be elected in that city at the expense of 
the government, m honour of the noble Lucchesc 
who fell m the vanguaid of the miutyis foi Italian 
libci ty about the middle of the sixteenth cenim y 
The figuie of Builamacclu, leaning on 1 ns swoid, 
with lus tall figure, feat less eye, and resolute lip, is 
well m keeping with the dauntless spmt ot the 
man — eveiy inch a man-— as he looks out of the 
dry, quaint pages of the old Florentine chi omelets 
He is lcpiescnted, even by historians of the Meclr- 
ccan, oi Uujh Toiy party, as a man ot earnest, 
straightforward, active, enthusiastic spmt and gcuc- 
loua heai t , prompt arid impulsive rather than 
waiy and astute, fitter lar to carry out than to 
plan the gieat scheme of his couutiy’s redemp- 
tion Tina scheme, however, was the ami and 
I ah oui of lus life, and the attempt to execute it 
wa 3 the cause of his untimely maityidom at the 
bauds of the tyrants whose power he sought to 
shake It was no nairow local involution at 
which he aimed He essayed no less an enter- ! 
prise than the overturn of the Meditcau rule ra i 
Tuscany, and, as Galium says, “ the stirring up of all 
the lest of Italy to lehelhon and new-faugled ideas ” ! 
Theie is also good reason to think that he was a sup- 
porter of the new 1 efoimed faith, which was just sh ik- 
ing loot in the Tuscan cities, and that tins too made 
hnn a mark foi ieligiou3 as well as political hatred ; 
among the veiy Catholic adherents of Duke Cosmo 
Certain it is, that the Florentine and Siennese exiles, 
and the victims of religious persecution who had found 
a home in the Lucchese lepubhc, all gathered round 
Builamacclu as then heai, and looked up to lnm 
as to the mau who should overturn the iniquitous 
system of oppression and misrule under which eveiy 
State of Italy groaned, and uplift the banner of a 
new era of muon, and civil and religious freedom on 
the mms of the ancient superstition and the intoler- 
able tyiauny of her ruleis. Butlamacehi, m Ilia 
dreams of noble daiiug, never appears to have dis- 
trusted the smallness of the menus at his disposal to 
compass so great an end, nor to have calculated ou 
the sluggish and degraded mdiffei autism which had 
been carefully fostered in the popular mmd by the 
evil rule of the Medici. Ilexvas not only Gonfa- 
lomere of Lucca, but commander of the hill troops 
of that republic, and Ins rash project of i evolution 
was to bo opened by marching upon Pisa, with that 
small foice, lousing the once fieiy erti/ens to take 
up arms m the cause of liberty, and with the aid of 
Piero Strom and his kinsfolk and adherents, 1o 
attack Luke Cosmo and spread the flame of revolt 
throughout the peninsula, This wild, but gallant 
plan w as nearly mature when a treacherous friend 
and accomplice, one Andrea Pezzrm, of Pietrasanta, 
who owed Burlaxnacelu a grudge for haying crossed 
lum m some matter of private business, betrayed 
the whole conspiracy to the Duke Cosmo, calm and 
wary, first reinforced the garrison of Pisa, and then 
wrote to the heads of the Lucchesc government, 
complaining bitterly that treason against his thionO 
should have been hatched among them The letter 
fell mto the hands of Burlamaccbr as the head of the 
I municipal authorities of Lucca* and he lost no time 


m attempting to escape to Sienna, but was stopped 
at the city gate and compelled to letuin Cited to 
appeal betoie the Signou, he attempted not to justify 
himself, but boldly and steadily confessed what his 
plans had been The Lucchese government tiem- 
blmg before the wiatli of Duke Cosmo, and the pos- 
sible vengeance ot the Empcior Chailcs V, then 
residing at Milan, mstautly deposed Builamaechi 
from his high olhcc, placed hnn in close impiison 
ment, and forthwith sent raessengeia to the empeioi 
to explain the facts of the case, and lo Cosmo to 
try and l (.instate themselves in his good graces 
The wily leqncst of the duke to have the unfortunate 
Buxlamacchi given over to him m Older “to exa- 
mine him/* as lie said, “ touching the facts of the 
plot/* was, howo\er, lcfuscd, ioi the Signon knew' 
too well that nothing but to i tine and death would 
have awaited then luckless fellow-townsman in the 
dungeons where Filippo Stioz/i had died a dismal 
death not long before 

The request of the emperoi, howevci, to ha\e (he 
culput consigned to him, admitted ot no such denial, 
and the Signou were piobably only too glad to free 
themselves from the responsibility of keeping so 
dangeious a mau iu custody They consented to 
delivei up Biulamacohi to the tender nrtrcies of the 
mighty potentate, whose lepusals they dieadcd, and 
he was bi ought to trial without delay, condemned 
to lose his head for attempting to subvcit the Medi- 
ceau government, and sent oft to Milan nr the w mtei 
of 1546 At fust, hopes of the emperor's clemency 
were held out to the unhappy pnsonei Zealous 
ni tei cession was made with Duke Comm that lus 
life might be spaied, by a lady who it was thought 
possessed gloat influence over that pi nice’s mind. 
The wretched wife of the pnsonei, by her means, 

| gamed access to the duke ’ 3 piesence, and ftinguig 
I herself at his feet implored his paidou, Cosmo is 
said to haveansweicd hei agonized supplication with 
a sueenng repulse* woithy of the heart which was 
so fruitful in eveiy blackest shape oi ciime 
“ States/’ said he, “ aie not to be mlcd by compas- 
sion foi women’s teais” Another attempt too was 
made by Builamacch/s powerful friends, with f«u 
better chance of success A sum of ready money, 
a veiy large sum ioi those days, no less than thirty- 
six thousand scudi, above £8,000 in English money, 
was ofleied as his lansom. But, says the chronicler, 
not veiy intelligibly, “the moment of success was 
lost, in cou3cquence of the acceptance of the bill of 
exchange being suspended by a mere enor ” Again, 
after tins, the Signou of Lucca protested to the po- 
tentates mo 3 t interested m the affair, that they were 
guiltless in it from first to last, and especially pointed 
out what particular zeal they had shown in the 
anest and imprisonment of Builamacclu, although 
he had been invested with the highest dignity ot 
their state The gieat men deigned to proiess 
themselves satisfied with the little republic’s lesiiect- 
ful behaviour, and foi many a wcaiy month, in 
alternations ot heait-sickeuuig hope and feai, the 
high-heai ted ex- Gonfalomeie lay pining iu the 
impenal dungeons of Milan, There, in the 5 ear 
1548, he was at last released from durance, but only 
to be beheaded 111 company with a number ot other 
“peisons of distinction/’ guilty like him of plotting 
to shake off the intolerable yoke which for above 
three hundred yeau more was destined to bow down 
the neck of the dish acted and enslaved nation 
Builamaechi met a felon’s death for failing lo do 
with miserably unequal means, and against all-tri- 
umphant w lckeducss m high places, what the memory 
of the late lamented helmsman of lire Italian cause 
13 at this moment lecemng moie than legal honour* 
for having well-nigh completed m more auspicious 
days, and with the lavish resources of a nation’s 
love, to aid his enterpnae. If so many among the 
hundred cities of Italy embody their gratitude to 
Cavour by bust, statue, or tablet inscription, sot up 
in the place of houom among their glories of old 
tunc, it is well also that foi him who fell by the 
headsman’s hand in the very outset of his ill- calcu- 
lated project,— treacherously tripped up by a false 
fnendon the very threshold 'of the race, —a memorial 
statue should be elected m his native city of Lucca, 
lying so pleasantly at the foot of its noble ch.Cs (.nut- 
wood ed Apennines, rich m grey palaces and splendid 
churches, and no less rich m the glorious memories 
which emblazon with undying records the venerable 
^ alls of the quaint old Tuscan cities, 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 

THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER 

■WITH EN GRAVED II.I US TRATIOKS 


No LVI — IIENBA WARREN 

lnry Waiibfn, Piesulcnt of the New Society of Pamtcis m 
^ *Watei Colours, was boin in Loudon, in the veai l^OS A 
question which very frequently occupies the 
anxious thoughts of the head of a family who has 
sons growing up about him is — “ What can I do 
with the boys f 1 ” The wishes of the father and 
those of his child aie often diametncally opposed 
to each othu , but the latter generally pievaiN, 
because it is found that nulme oi intimation 1ms 
pointed out some especial path, which, it would 
he both impolitic and unwise to close against 
him Sometimes the mind ot the lad oscillates 
between two avocations 01 professions, cithei of 
which would he equally congenial with lus taste, and then circum- 
stances ansc subsequently that give a predominating influence, and 
fix it on an especial object Something of this kind appealed iu the 
eaily life of Hemy Waircn , though his love of Ait showed itself 
m his youth, it was not fosteied bv his paients, and foi a consider- 
able time he was himselt undecided whether sculpture, or painting, 
or music had the greatest chaim foi him The sequel of his his- 
tory shows which of the thiee ultimately gamed the ascendancy, 
although we may icmailc that music has occupied many of Ins 
leisuic boms, when the pencil has been temporarily hud aside , he is a skilful 
peifoimei on the violoncello, and has composed seveial vocal pieces winch have 
ob tamed popularity 

The early jeais of this artist seem to cany us back a long way into the 
annals of Entisli ait he studied m the atehei of Nollelccus, the sculptor, 



modelling and drawing the figui e, with John fiibson and Bonomi as his co- 
tcmpoianes, diew fiom the Elgin maiblea m the Bulish Museum, when that 
liasciblt but neglected son of genius, Ilavdon, was tlune instructing Ins pupils,, 
the Landseers and otheis, lie enteied the schools of the Royal Arademy in 
ISIS, attending legularly dm mg ten oi twelve yarns with mui who, since that 
pei iod, lose up to fame, and have gone down to then staves with honoiu — Efty 
and Sa 'William Ross, and with *ome, happily, still living among us — AYebstu, 
the Latulsecis, and others , and thus he passed through what may Am cousidacd 
a legulai comae of artistic, academic mstiuction This is not the suitable 
place to discuss the meat* of the teachings of the 11 ov al Ycademv Schools, but 
the system pm sued many veais hack must have been widely diflueut fiom that 
adopted fai moie lcrently, or it would not have produced the ontuy taiaed 
against it, to which the \cadewiuaus themselves have not ventured to turn a 
deaf cai 

Mi Wai ren’s fust essays m painting weic iu oils, he exhibited seveial 
pietuies m this medium at the Academy , but being induced to join the New 
Society of Paintcis iu Wutei Colouis, which was established in 183 >, he applied 
himselt moie paitvuikuly to that blanch of the Aits, painting both landscapes 
and figui c subjects. The fust woik of miy impoitancc to which out memoiy 
level is, is ‘The Happy Valley, 5 a scene hoi lowed fiom “ Russelas /’ it is a 
laige picture, embodying a fine landscape view, with a mietv of figuies skil- 
fully and appiopnately arranged, and executed with undoubted knowledge of 
eflcctive tiuth, aud with powei of colom Though this w oik partakes, in a 
ineasuie, of the chmactci of eastern sceneiv, it was riot till the following yeai 
the mtist exhibited one of that sene3 of Aiabiati subjects with which his name 
seems to be more intimately associated These pictures aie incontiovei tilde 
pi oofs that a man can delineate truthfully and effectively much of what 
he has not seen, save m his “ mind’s eve 55 vvhethei he would have done 
better if he hadiesoited to the scenes of lus pietuies it is not necessaiy to 
lnqune Air ITolmau Hunt resided ueaily two veins, vve believe, in Jeru- 
salem, as if to derive inspiration liom the pHee, while he was engaged on 
hi» piclme of c Tiie Rinding of the Savioui m the Temple/ vet there me fejv 
peisons who would not admit that flic vvoild would have seen a painting of 
equal meut in cveiv respect if he had woiked in his studio at Kensington 
instead of his tempoimy atehei in the “holy city ” Air AVan en’s tiavcls 



Engraved ly] THE FORD 01 THE JORDAN— THE GREEK BATHING-PI^ACE 1 U* aaJ 3 A Mil* oils. 


have never extended into the East, he has not made the acquaintance in their 
native land of the wandering tribes of Lhmael, has not scan the mosques 
and minarets of the followers ot Mahomet, nor thirsted m the sandy des&ts « 
his camels and dromedaries have been the denmns of the Regent's Park 
Gardens, the costume of his Moslem men and women lured' or purchased at 
fhe shop of the vendor of * f properties these, aided by books and the teachings 
of his own well stored mind, have been the artist's <f stock” for those pnotuM 
which, through a long senes of years, have gained for him a deserved reputation. 


The first of the pietuies which have elicited the foregoing observations was 
exhibited in 1840 , it represents a scene m the desert of Nubia— an encamp- 
ment of Turkish soldiers, among whom am conspicuous the late Ihruhim Bey 
and his suite . the composition is full of interesting pictorial subject, skilfully 
put together, and displaying considerable knowledge of, the manners and 
costume of modem military life in the East, In the lolloping year he exhibited 
f The Brno G.aiEh/ one of our illustrations, and. long rendered popular by 
the large engraving from it .published some years ago The incident is lepre- 
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sen ted with gieat poetical feeling, painfully touching on the surface of the 
and descit a luvellei and Ins beast have sunk down exhausted aud dying, not 
a leaf noi a blade is visible, no cloud, huge as “a man’s hand” appears in the 
hou/on to heiald the coming of the welcome ibid diops— all is stenle, hot, 
and die'll v Sweeping tin ought the ait, in a long, straggling line, is a dock of 
vultures vihieh have snuffed their piey fiom afar, and are hastening to the 
loathsome feast the man is too insensible to be conscious of the oppioaching 
attack, but the camel, with the instinct common to its natnie, appeals as if it 
knew the dangei, and was picpfitnig to meet it with whatevei stiength and 
eneigy icmained If the aitist lwd been a witness of such a scene he could 
not have depicted it with gieatei power and fidelity ‘llebekah at the Well,* 
a vigoiously painted work, was exhibited with the pieceding , as was r The 
Battle ot Agincouit/ executed m conjunction with C II Weiajall. 

Of Mr Wanen’s contributions, in 1842, to the society of winch lie had 
now become one ot the main props, the nmst notable weic — ‘The Cooling* 
loom (Meslukh) of an Egyptian Bath,’ aud ‘ Hagai and Ishmael cast out into 
the Wilderness/ the foimei an attractive passage of eastern life, earned out 
with gieat finish of pencilling and brilliancy of coloin, especially m the forms 
and faces of the young female of lank aud hei attendants , the latter, though 
showing evcivwheie evidence of thought, study, and caieful execution, remark- 
able foi the expiessiou of intense guef in the countenance ot the unfoi lunate 


Egyptian woman A higher flight than any the artist had hitheito essayed 
was manifest in ‘ The Seimon on the Mount/ exhibited m the next succeeding 
yeai such a subject is sufficient to engage the utmost poweis of the gieatest 
painici that evei lived, and though Mi Warren’s woilc fell shoit ot the 
magnitude of the occasion, it is one of unquestionable merit, alike honouiable 
to "its author and to the Aits of his countiy In the vanous heads of the 
multitude gathcied to heat words of wisdom fiom the lips of the divine teacher, 
an infinite vauetyof expiession, appropnate and natuial, is given, the audience 
is not a gioup ot inattentive listeneis, they are ubsoibed by what they hear, 
and manliest the effect of the discourse in their looks and actions The jfiguie 
ot the gieat preachei is the least successful in the whole composition , but 
what pencil could adequately portray the image of Him who “ spake as nevci 
man spake?” who could hope to succeed where Raffaelle, and Da Viuu, and 
Guido appioaehed only to the boundaiy edge, so to spe.de, of the God man? 

A simple enumeiatiou of the pnncipal woiks exhibited by Mr, Wauen 
duung the next two 01 thiec yeais must suffice, then titles will show considei- 
ahle vauety of subject — * A Halt in the Nubian Deaeit/ ‘Rebekah at the 
Well/ a pictuie much admued by Tin nm, who ncvei visited the piopnetoi, 
Mi Bicknell, without going into his diawing-room to see it , ‘ Moslem Chanty/ 
m the Royal Collection, and engiaved m the AtUJoumal for the year 1855, 
undei the name of ‘The Fount m the Deseit / ‘The Ciusaders’ Fust 
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Sight of Jerusalem/ ‘Chusfc and the' Woman of Sahnuia/ ‘Arrival at a 
DnccVup Wdl m the Desert / * Alfred m the Swine-herd’s Cottage/ ‘ Father 
.Rogers, otherwise called Tkeophfius/ an early wliter on Art, and a celebrated 
illuminator of manuscripts ; and ‘ Ou Wimbledon Common / this last we 
notice chiefly because of Us differing so gicptly, as a subject, from any of the 
preceding, and because it is a little gem of English landscape painting 

In IBdB 1 appeared 'The Return of the Pilgrims from Mecca/ a large com- 
position of numerous figures picturesquely grouped, and showing so accurate a 
knowledge of eastern manners, customs, and dress, as almost to make us 
in credulous about the fact that the artist had never visited the land of the 
Mahommedan. With this was exhibited a woik of a very different laud, * The 
Seven Ages of Woman/ a series of exquisitely beautiful designs, somewhat in 
the style of missal illuminations, each contained m a border of foliated orna- 
ment liehly gilt. The tout ensemble is gorgeous, while a dose examination of 
the whole m detail evidences the amount of thought, skill* and labour bestowed 
upon every portion 

Mr. Warren’s principal work of the following year was ‘Joseph’s Coat 
brought to Jacob/ the .subject of oqe of the illustrations Introduced here* 
The narrative does not admit of much action and emotion, except in the person 
of the aged patriarch, and what Jacob manifests is rather of a negative character l 


his face is hidden by his hand, as if the artist felt himself incapable of openly 
j representing the intensity of grief which the countenance of the old man must 
I display at the thought of his dead favourite sou The action is perfectly 
‘ natural, though had the face been uncovaied the power of the painter to grapple 
1 with the subject would have taken the place of what now seems doubtful* 
The ariangement of the group of “ brethren” is good, aud all the figures evince 
care and study, ‘Chnst with His Disciples in the Corn-held’ is a large 
piotuie, the principal work exhibited m 1850 t the Saviour rebuking the 
Pharisees, who complained that the disciples violated the sanctity of the Sabbath, 
forms the chief featme of the composition, the distinguishing charaetei of 
which is a gracefid disposition of the figures and of their respective costumes, 
and a judicious employment of bullmnt, harmonious colour ‘The Death of 
the First-born ’ (1851), though merely a single figure — for of the child whose 
death she mowing over nothing is seen but the feet— is a work of very con^ 
siderable power, the sentiment, as in the case of Jacob, ig expressed rathei 
negatively than affirmatively, the back of the woman being turned towards the 
spectator - * ‘The Woman at the Foot of the Cross/ exhibited at the same time, 
is a large work, showing a greater severity of style than moat of Mr Warren’s 
sacred subjects Modern oriental life is seen in ‘A Hunchback Story-teller 
relating ohe of the Arabian Nights (Tales iq. a Coffee-house of Damascus/ 
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contributed m 1853, and, m the following year, the histoiy of ChiiJ»fc supplied 
the aitist 'With another subject fui a laige pictuie, ‘ The Walk to Einmaus/ 
certainly one of his best pi eductions ot this class, simple m its treatment and 
elevated m expiession ‘The Wan ant exhibited to the Lady Abbess of a 
Benedictine Nunneiy for the Snppiession of hei Convent, 1 painted m 1854, is 
a tavouiable example ot Mi XVairen’s capability of ti eating a subject of seeulai 
history containing numerous figures the point ot the composition is the 
supeneuie herself, who calmly beholds the document id the baud of the com- 
missionci. The piesence of the armed men who have invaded hei sanctuary is 
significant enough of their mission the demeanour of tho lady is calm and 
dignified, hut the face expiesses deep sadness All the accessories of the work 
aie delineated with much caie, and, as an illustration of the epoch of the .Refor- 
mation, it possesses an unusual amount ot mteiest independent of its artistic 
raeiits, which aie veiy cotisideiable Refeuing to the next year’s catalogue ot 
the society of which Mr Wauen is piesident, we find his conti ibutions to be — 
‘The First Sunset witnessed by onr First Patents, 1 a beautiful landscape of 
eastern vegetation, repiesented in a masteily and onginal sty le the sun is 
going down below the hoiuon, and the dwelleis in Eden aie legardmg its 
descent with mingled feelings of admnation, wonder, and awe this picture 


is worthy of being classed with the best works of John ALu tin and Ban by 
‘Incipient Couitship/ and c Ye ha’e tell’t me that afoie. Jemmy/ am two 
subjects of a veiy diffeient chaiactei — rustic figiues engaged m the mannei 
indicated by the titles, theie is consideiable diollery m the tieafment of the 
foimei of these two, and both aie cleverly lepieaentcd 
The lemaimng pnncipal works exhibited by this aitist must, from want of 
space, be bnelly enumeiated, they are — 4 Rebekah fast sees Isaac/ ‘The 
Wise Men Join n eying/ purchased by hei Majesty, and engraved m the Royal 
Collection , ‘A Hunchback Stoiy-tellei inciting m a coffee-house at Damascus* 
(a large picture) , ‘ThePyiamids at Sunset/ also pui chased by her Majesty, 

* Hsgar the Egyptian and her Son* (1S56) , * The Pedlar/ * A Sheet m Cano, 
with a Maruage Piocession* (1857) — two subjects essentially dilfrung fiom 
each other, but each admirable m its way, ‘The Song of the Geoigian Maiden* 
(1858), * The Pen at the Gate/ ‘The Plight into Egypt/ ‘ Happy Nutting 
Days’ (1859) , ‘The Good Sarnaiifcan,* ‘There’s a Bower of Roses by Bende- 
meei’s Stream* (1 860) , ‘A Zwingtest on the Wengein Alps / and ‘ The Ford 
or the Jordan — the Greek Bathing place/ in the piesent year — the 
last woik founs one of oui illustrations 

Mi Wanen is one of those aitists who, in a mailced degree, have been the 
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instruments of upholding and elevating the character of our school of water- 
colour painting he has done this as much by the high moral tendency of his 
subjects as by the excellence ot the manner m which they are presented 
Sacied Art has, generally, been ignored by our artists ; a picture of this class 
is, in most instances, au exception to their usual practice , with Mi, Wafren, 
on the contrary, the list of works just brought forwnid shows that scnptuial 
subjects have had as much of his attention as any others, and we believe them, 
to be his best productions, and those on which his fame will ultimately rest 
Xt is to his credit that, in these days of a struggle for reputation by menus of 
fantastic ideas and long-exploded theories of what constitutes true Art, he has 
been contented to pursue the path marked out by established usage, by common 
sense, and by what that great authority. Nature, teaches ns. 

His position as President of the New Society of Painters m Water-Colours, 
combined with his general knowledge of matters connected with Art, has, on 
two or three occasions, placed Mr. Warren officially before the public. His 
name appeared m the Royal Commission with reference to the great Exposition 
in Paris, for the Selection of works by "British artists contributed to the exhi- 
bition? he was also associated with Mr. Ci eswiok, ILA , Mr Redgrave, R A*, 
and Mr Hurlstone, President of the Society of British Artists, in superintending 


the hanging of the pictures m the building appointed for their reception 
adjoining the Palais de VJndvslne , and he has recently been placed on the 
committee for the Great Exhibition of 1862 His name is enrolled as honorary 
, member of the BooUU PeUje drs Jqum elhstes, and of the Pennsylvanian 
; Academy of Arts , , 

Mr. Warren has used his pen as well as his pencil: some years ago lie 
| wrote an antiquarian work on the river Raven sbourne, in Kent, and illustrated 
1 it by lithogiapiiic vieus, drawn by himself. The publication gave ruse to the 
formation of a Bmall club, called the a Novomagians/ 1 the members Of which 
must be members of the Antiquarian Society. Two little volumes of fun and 
humour, entitled respectively M Notes upon Notes/’ and “ Hints upon Tints/’ me 
also by him, and he has written some elementary works on Art, Two out of 
his four sons now living are following m the footsteps of their father, though 
m different depaitments of Art; his eldest son, Albert, was a pupil of Owen 
Jones, and is well known as a clever designer of ornamental works , the second 
son, Edmund George, is the landscape painter whose drawings have, withm the 
last three or four years especially, attracted so much notice at the New Water- 
Colour Gallery in Pall Mall 1 


Jakes Dafsorne, 
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THE TURNER GALLERY 

PUnVHB GOING TO THE BATII AS VENUS 
Erg'Jflvcd by <J B Alien 

Judging from tlie titles given by Tinnier to many 
of bis pictuiea, his leseatebes into classic lnsloiy 
seem to have been as diffuse as tliey were, often- 
times, singular* It is tine that the peisonages in- 
ti oduced geneially occupy, m their pictonal im- 
portance, only a secondaiy place in the composi- 
tion, and the title adopted cou\eys hut a veiy 
inadequate idea of its real chaiactei we look moic 
at the scene of action than on the uctois them- 
selves, vvho are placed on the canvas for the pm pose 
of clinching and enlnemng it, rather than that of 
piesentmg to the iniud what might have taken 
place among the people who are thus biought befoie 
us and thus the painting itself would almost as 
appiopnately beai any other name as that it lias le- 
cewcd, foi we frequently make a fruitless seal ch 
for the particular incident oi story by which a 
glonous woik of Ait is known, and which it is 
picsnmed to illustrate 

The pictme here engiaved is one among many 
notable evamples of this peudiauty of Tinners ait 
it was exhibited at the Academy in 3888, and boie, 
in addition to the above title, that of f iEschinca 
taunting Demosthenes ’ Now it is no easy matter 
to make out eithci oi the incidents assumed to be 
pi evented to view, ceitainly theie are two saga- 
lookmg pel son ages m the foreground to the left, 
who may be these great lival Greek orators, and 
the outsti etched aim of one may signify the taunt- 
ing of ,/Eschines , and amid the multitude of figures 
m the centre is one which may sem for Plnyne 
in the chaiactei of Venus, This “lady” is one 
whose history, so far as it has come down to us, is 
not worth inquiring into , her reputation for beauty 
was as gieat m Athena as was the immorality of 
her life Theie were, however, two females of that 
name, accoiding to ancient tiadition, both of whom 
were equally distinguished by personal chaims ami 
depimed charactci , one m said to have been the 
fa\ouutc model of the sculptoi Praxiteles, and the 
other of the painter Apelles Some authontics in- 
timate theie was in fact only one, who sat to both 
aitists, and that she waib so rich as to piopoac to 
Alexandei the Gieat to rebuild the city of Thebes, 
which he had destioyed, provided the monaich 
would pcimit an inscription oommemoiativs of the 
builder to be engiaved m a conspicuous place m 
the city This Alexander letuscd. Apelles is said 
to have painted one of his most cclebiated pictures 
after seeing Phiyne going to bathe in the sea it is 
probable that this story suggested to Turner the 
subject of his w r oik 

The assumption, however, seems to be that the 
painter intended to offer a pictonal definition of 
Athenian life at its highest point of intellectual 
gieafcncBs and social luxmy and voluptuousness, 
the schools of the former being represented by the 
group on the left, the character of the other by the 
gay und giddy Huong of nude and semi-nude fig uies 
on the right, Turner never painted a pictme with- 
out some other object than that of creating a beau- 
tiful work of Art, and every figure and accessory 
introduced may be accepted as having a meaning m 
it beyond its positive value' as au adjunct to the 
composition, hole they light up and ^animate the 
whole picture, making that a scene of life and 
festivity which, without them, would only be one of 
silent, death like gmnleui 

But,.ap&it from these considerations, how much 
majestic beauty is theie in that vast expanse of 
landscape, m which are combined edifices of archi- 
tectural splendour, bills — Mi Kuskm expressively 
calls them “folds ot hills covered with lieh 
veidnre, a vast lake of tranquil, luminous water, 
and a distance made interminable, because it blends 
With the soft hues of the far-off sky In the midst 
of the pictiue is the large, open bath to which the 
multitudes are escoi tinges it weieiri triumph, the 
“ beauty of Athens ” lYe may point to the trees, 
too, as among the best Turner ever painted, giaoeful 
in form, light and elegant in then a aimfications 
There is not a passage which does not recall the 
most sumptuous period of old Gicece. 

Tha picture is in the National Collection, 


THE BUILDIHG EOB THE GBEAT 
EXHIBITION OE 1862. 

"Visitors to a “ Gieat Eviction” veiy laiely 
take into then consideiation, as constituting no 
unimpoitaul component of the exhibition itself, 
the edifice in which it is held Al any i air, 
o\en if they should be sufficiently thoughtful 
io foim adequate conceptions of the exlnbition- 
buiLdmg, bet oio which they stand, and about 
whose couits and galleries they have wandeicd, j 
few indeed aie those compiehensively obser- 
vant individuals who leflect upon the prepa, a- 
\ l ton of the wondrous sfiucfcuie they aie ad- 
minng lhcpaiation, indeed, is habitually 
estimated simply by the results which it may 
achieve, and in those lesults all the details ol 
the pievious piepaiatoiy opeiations aie held to 
I be meiged Thus it happens that w hat leally is 
the most wondeiful and lemaikable featuie m 
the whole affan is ovei looked, and fails to ie« 
ceive its becoming shatc of populai anpioval 
and applause It is, indeed, tiue that the veiy 
conditions under which any gieat edifice (and 
moie especially one that is destined to foimthc 
home of an international exhibition) is con- 
structed, preclude the possibility of admitting 
the geneial public to inspect the woiks dm mg 
then piogiess The giowtli of the stiuctuie 
would be checked by a piematuie exposuie — 
like a plant of a tendci uatuie when exposed 
too eaily to a chilling atmosphere Buildeis 
cannot woik undei the public eye, and while ob- 
structed by jnqumng and adminng spectator 
Noi aie intending visitois to the futuic exhibi- 
tion of next yeai, now disposed to wend then 
way to South Kensington, there to exploic a 
foiest of scaffolding-poles, and to cncountei the 
contingencies of the multitudinous building- 
appliances, which me in Ml opeiation on cveiy 
side. Undei such cncumstanees, it may be 
well foi us to take a pait with oui contcmpo- 
lanes, in placing befoie oui rcadeis fiom time 
to time some descriptive notices of those pic- 
parations foi the Gieat Exhibition, which they 
aie not able, and possibly do not desne, per- 
sonally to inspect. 

Theie is one essential and all impoitant con- 
dition under which a great exhibition building 
is necessarily constructed, that must ever be 
kept m view while the building itself forms the 
subject for consideration, wliethei dm mg the 
peiiod of its piogiessive advance towaids com- 
pletion, oi aftei it has been actually completed 
Tins is the marvellous rapidity with which, 
from tlie fust commencement to the final com- 
pletion, the whole of the woiks have io be 
executed In dealing with its futuie habitat , 
a great exhibition is a veiy Aladdin giving com- 
mands to the powers of Ins lamp Eveiytlung 
must be colossal m scale, and multitudinous in 
number, and felicitous in adaptation, and mag- 
nificent in effect, — and eveiy thing needs to be 
devised and done instantly All the ordinary 
rules of adjusting time to work aie supeisoded, 
contingencies are peiemptorily treated as inap- 
plicable to so exceptional an undei talcing; and 
the whole affair is conducted upon a high-pi es- 
suio principle, and moves after the manner of an 
express tram And it must be particularly 
observed, that this speed has always to be 
maintained m connection with the two gicatest 
of all possible bndiances to rapid movement, 
inasmuch as it is to be exercised in the treat- 
ment of objects which are on the laigest scale, 
and which have to be subjected to the most 
severe tests to ensure their strength and power 
of endurance. Slight work of no extensive 
sue it may be easy enough to dispatch off hand ; 
but hme we have everything massive and great, 
and yet all done, and all done well, dido citrus , 

The design for the building that is advancing 
in its progiess with such rapid strides, we con- 
fess our inability to admire or even to approve 1 


that, howevei, is no question foi piesent de- 
bate The Gieat Exhibition is to be held 
within this building next yeai , and it is now 
September The one point to be consulted, 
theiefme, now that the design has been ac- 
cepted and the woiks undei taken, is, whethei 
the building will be i rady foi the exhibition 
when the exhibition will requne the building 
We have eveiy l cason foi feeling confident, 
not only that tbeie will be no delay on the 
pait ot the conti actors, which might obstiuct 
the free action of the exhibition comimssioneis 
m the dischaige of those duties of piepaiation 
which will devolve upon them, but that tlie 
' building will be finished and icady to icceive 
: its contents even befoie the time stipulated m 
the contiact The means by which such an 
achievement may confidently be expected to be 
accomplished, aie well woithv of caietul ob- 
servation Eoiemost amongst these means may 
be placed the extensive u*e and vaned applica- 
tion of iron as a constiuctivo matenal, and 
then, as a pume mover m lapid and yet always 
effective woikmg — a master ly plan earned out 
tluough as masteily an oigamzation E\pc- 
nence also in the paiticulai kind of woik 
that has to be done, and m the manner m 
which it may be done most effectually, is 
anothei all-impoilant agency at the disposal 
of the piesent able and cneigetic con 
tractois Ten yeais ago, a gieat exhibition 
building was a maitei foi expeumcnl now 
it has come io be an example of experience 
Tlie nature of the constructive materials, then 
combination and the methods foi' most advan- 
tageously applying them, aie now as well undei- 
stood as aie the auangements for gtouping 
together and geneially disposing of the contents 
ot the exhibition itself It is m having non to 
work with, in addition to bucks and boaids, 
and m thoioughly undei standing how to handle 
then material* and to apply ilieir voi Icing 
powers, that Messis Kclk and Lucas aie able 
to show at the end of eveiy clay so decided a 
step m advance of each passing yesleiday 
Then Hist practical movement augured well foi 
the future success of their project They began 
by laying out then works with consummate 
skill Before anything was done, eveiy thing 
was made leacly The auangements foi facili- 
tating both the advantageous application of 
labour and its lapid progress deseivc all praise 
A system of mimatuie lailways foi ms the basis 
of the entne plan of piactical opeiations 
These rails, winch ramify over the whole area 
of the stiuctuie ill all its departments and divi- 
sions, aie upwards of two miles in extent In 
the centie of the whole a powerful steam- 
engine sets in motion an apparently compli 
cated but really simple and well-an ringed net- 
work of ropes working upon pulleys, which 
tiavcise the rails in every direction Tins 
steam-power, aided by human hands, not only 
moves a multitude of trucks with then bin dens 
of bucks and girdeis, of shafts and plankmg, 
with ease and rapidity, but it also hoists what- 
evei icquiles to be hoisted to any and every 
height, and then fixes the various details ra 
then places, and bolts them together, and is in- 
stantly ready to lepeal the process Easy and 
organized movement pervades every poi tion of 
the woiks Constructed each an a suitable 
workshop of its own, the various objects are 
disposed of with a most masteily facility. 
Whatever the need may bo, it has its own ap- 
piopnate agency Much of the woik has to 
be done at a considerable height, and enormous 
masses have to be elevated and worked into the 
edifice high m the air. This is all accomplished 
by means of movable scaffoldings, adapted 
to both height and mass of material The 
largest of these, winch travels on twelve Wheels, 
is sixty feet square and one hundred feet iu 
height, and m itself weighs not less than three 
hundred tons. It is at once completely efficient 
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foi all that can be demanded of it, and perfectly 
safe in action; and besides these important 
qualities, it may be moved by four men with 
levers such as they can leadily apply This is 
a specimen of the working appliances which 
our contractors at the pieseut day <uc able to 
set in action, and of the skill that gives to 
stiengtk so immense an accession of power 
Such a movable scaffold may be expected to 
accomplish a piopoitionate amount of woik, 
provided always that it is kept m action And 
at South Sensing ion, tins tiuly marvellous 
machine is nevei permitted to icmain inactive ; 
and with it a long an ay of mmoi confederates 
aie kept no less vigoiously to their duties 
Eveiy vanety of malcual comes m, in nevei, 
failing abundance, and all soon find their 
way to then appointed destinations, aud they 
aie applied to then becoming uses To give 
some idea of the magnitude, aud at the same 
time to convey a collect impression lelative to 
the massive strength of tlm stiuctuie, wo may 
state that the number of bucks (m addition to 
nonwork) employed m the constiuction of 
the pictui e-gallery, falls but little short of 
20,000,000 As we wide, the second story 
of the edifice is m a gicat part actually com- 
pleted, a large propoition even of the immense 
arches that span and sustain the loof of the 
wide nave being set and fixed in then places 
This is the portion of the edifice which, being 
the most massive, and involving the gieatcst 
propoition ot buck constiuction, requires moic 
time than those other portions in winch lion 
supersedes buckwoik, aud yet, though the 
nonwoik may rise up and become complete 
with still greater speed than is ( possible, even 
at South Kensington, when bricks have to be 
laid by the million, the whole building pro- 
gresses fairly togetbei, no^ part being eithei 
unduly m advance or suspiciously m airear 

But a few more details must be given as 
specimens of these truly extiaoidinaiy works 
The story of the building beneath the pictuie- 
gallery is to be devoted to the exhibition of 
carnages and similar objects This is lighted 
on one side by a long senes of windows, lofty 
and Wide, above which the solid wall uses 
unbroken for fifty feet The window aichos 
aie noble examples of masteily brickwork, 
stiong and solid as the unpieiced wall itself. 

A most judicious arrangement — adopted with 
the view to increase the strength of the window- 
arches by diminishing their supei incumbent 
burden without in the least decree impairing 
the stability of the sustained wall-- consists of 
a hollow flue constructed m the thickness of 
the wall itself, above each window-opennm. 
Such hollow buckwoik resembles in principle 
the famous tubular gliders of Stephenson’s 
Bntanma budge, and without doubt is equally 
sound as a mechanical contrivance The 
ceiling of the carnage department forms the 
under surface of the fioor of the great 
picture-gallery Here the powers and the 
prudence of the architect and the contractors 
are signally displayed. This fioor has had to 
he made capable of supporting a great weight, 
and its sustaining capabilities have had to be 
subjected to the most convincing of tests 

« Both have been done, and the tests have con- 
clusively demonstrated that the fioor is equal 
to a much more severe trial tlmn any to which 
it can 1 possibly bo subjected. The floor is 
formed of solid beams laid transversely oyer 
non girders, fourteen inches deep by ten inches 
wide. The ends of theta girders rest on blocks 
of stone hUill mto the walls ; but, as they have 
a span of fifty feet, each has the additional sup- 
pprt of iron* columns rising up to meet them 
though the carnage-department below Ihc 
expanse of the picture gallery fioor itself has 
not been left altogether unbroken, foi,aftei 
the manner of the Manchester Exhibition 

- bhiding, ibis magnificent gallery has been 
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partially divided into a senes of compartments, 
the divisions being effected by lofty aiclies of 
buckwoik using from cross-walls beneath the 
fioor, which tie i ho whole stmctuie together 
into a single consolidated mass The compait- 
ments of the galiciy are not less than nme m 
numbei, the two gieatest of them being each 
323 feet m length, and the fom smallest each 
30 feet The entnc gioup of pictuie-galleiies 
is lighted by a lange of clcai-stoiy windows 
six feet high, on either side beneath the loof, 
and by skyhght-ioofmg using at its centie to 
foim an obtuse angle aud beneath both the 
lateial windows and the actual glass looting a 
fiat ceiling of giound-glass is to be placed, 
which will close in the galleries from above, 
and will secure foi the pictuics a becoming 
light, while it will lendei any accidental 
mgiess of lam absolutely impossible 

We natmaliy feel an especial intei cst m all 
that mote paiticulaily lefers to those poitions 
of the building that will be applied to the recep- 
tion of the pictures and the other works of Art, 
and it is with sinccie satisfaction that wo anti- 
cipate in the gallenes that we aie dcscubmg a 
combination of auangements such as will prove 
to bo tnumphantly successful Beneath the 
pictuie-galleiy, one of the main enhances to 
the building is placed This enhance exem- 
plifies m achaiactenstic mannei theshength of 
the woiks that are pushed forwaid so speedily 
Hcie are four pieis in the buck-work walls, 
winch aie seventeen feet wide, len feet deep, 
and sixty feet high, the whole being of solid 
matenals and the best constructive workman- 
ship On both sides of the mam divisions of 
the building (nave and transepts, as we have 
learned to designate these main divisions of 
Great Exhibition buildings) there aie placed 
double non columns, all ot them twelve inches 
m diameter The diameter of the other columns 
for the lateral courts and enclosures is eight 
inches. The stiengtk of these columns has 
been piovcd to be equal to sustaining ten times 
the actual pressure to which they can ever he 
subjected, in addition to their capacity to beai 
the’ weight which each column has to suppoit as 
a component of the building In like mauiiei, 
the tiellis-gndcrs that support the side galieues 
have been made capable of lesistmg a strain of 
eighty tons, the heaviest piessuiethatit is pos- 
sible foi them to encounter, even under the ex- 
treme cu cum stances, being consideiably less 
than thii ty tons The bays of the building 
that sun ound the domes and adjoin the intei - 
section of the transept, will receive a secondary 
strengthening fiom cross-bracings Such is the 
jealous care with which the commissioners, the 
architect, and the contractors, concur m demon- 
strating beyond all question that tlieii exhibi- 
tion building is much move than suitably and 
sufficiently secure. The^ iron columns and 
girders arc aheady in position in great numbei s, , 
bolted together, and ready for action, and those 
that are yet to be placed and fixed will soon 
follow their example. All are amongst the most 
perfect castings that have ever been pioduced. 
They are from Barrow’s works, near Stavelcy, 
and are most creditable to all parties who have 
been concerned m pioducmg them The great 
domes are in course of preparation foi taking 
their becoming places, at such lime as the other 
works will be sufficiently advanced foi them to 
be completed. We shall reserve a description 
of their details until a future occasion 

In addition to the main building, there is to 
he a subsidiary, or allied structure, in itself of 
no slight importance, which, like the rest of the 
edifice, is makte great progress. This build- 
ing, distinguished as ‘Hire annex,” is a gigantic 
species of ornamental shed, or tempoidry struc- 
ture, designed to contain the machinery in mo- 
tion. The refreshment department is separate 1 
horn this annex, as the tmm\ itself stands 
isolated’ from the picture galleries -and exhi- 
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tutors’ com Is, with then adjuncts. The saloons 
foi lefieshments aie being built over the south- 
ern arcade of the new cnclosiuo of the .Royal 

Iloii icultuial Society, at the side oi the guldens, 

1 hat is, opposite to the gi and consei vatory The 
doors of the lefreslnnent saloons aie already 
laid, and the whole of the works me in a veiy 
fot waid state Ilcie again, as m eveiy instance 
of a fioor that is 1 arsed above the ground level, 
the stiuctuie has been tested with enoimous 
masses of bucks to about five tunes the weigtit 
it ever will have to endtue Of the 1,300 feet 
winch the annex rncasuies m length, moie than 
half is finished, and the loofmg-m of the re- 
mainder is far advanced, and will speedily be 
complete Tins building may be iaulv con- 
sidered to be worthy of unqualified adrnn ation 
as an example of wood-woilc adapted for the 
cohering m of a large space, winch shall be 
effectual in use, agtccable m appearance, andrn 
cost almost incredibly tiifhng It is the result 
of an experimental clullmg-shed, designed by 
Captain Bo wke foi tlie South Kensington Volun- 
teers, and by them erected for £82, though 
cover mg a space of eighty by fifty feet — about 

61 pei foot m length, the width being fifty feet 

The entrance to the adjoining Horticultural 
Gardens was Captain Eowke’a improvement 
upon Ins own diilling-shed , and now the annex 
shows what eeitauilv must be held to be the 
highest degree of peilcctron to which the plan 
can be earned 

While the matenal edifice in winch this, the 
second of the London Great Exhibitions, is to 
be held, is being pioduced after the manner that 
we have indicated, theie is also another and a 
concurrent preparation for the exhibition, which 
demands at least a bnel expiession of oui 
anxious inteiest This preparation is twofold 
in its nature It comprehends the operations 
of the Exhibition Commissioners at home, and 
those of their colleagues and coadjutors mother 
countries; and, m the second place, it extends 
to the various classes of intending cxhibitois 
m every nation, and eveiy city and town. Tbci e 
can be no doubt concerning the eneigy and the 
judicious zeal of the commissioners; and, in 
like manner, we tiust that tkeir oun most im- 
portant parts in the giand woik of preparation 
aie no less earnestly undertaken by all who pro- 
pose to become exhibitors. Time is no less 
precious to those who desire to appeal honour- 
ably m the Exhibition itself, than it is to the 
contiactois who have under taken to delrvei o\ er 
to the commissioners the giand structure that 
now is using up pioudly under their hands. 
Without for a moment admitting that there 
exists any indifference towards this magnificent 
display of the works of Art and industry, we 
may consistently hold foitli the energy and the 
perseverance of the constiuctms of the building 
as models for all who propose to take any part 
in filling its courts and galleries. Whatever has 
to be done must be done with combined celerity 
and power. Tins is to be a Great Exhibition 
of the capabilities of the year 1862,— -of its 
treasures of Ait, of science, of executive skill 
and dexterity. Every preparation for it, accor- 
dingly, must he urged forward without hesitation 
or clelay, and with the resolution to combine 
excellence with piomplitude. The building will 
certainly be leady , let the exhibitors be ready 
also. AinUhe building, whatever its own Art- 
character, in its plan and construction mid 
arrangements unquestionably will be admirably < 
adapted for its , duties mu their character of 
illustrative exponents Of the industrial and- 
artistic abilities, of the age In which - wo are 
living, we rely upon 1 the productions that are 
piepamrg for 'the coming Exhibition being also 
as welL adapted to realize the most ardent 
aspirations of every -true lover of Art and 
true friend of manufactures. , , - - 

,„t» ^ wh* " ■.> r. .. 
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ORIGIN AND NOMENCLATURE I 

OF PLATING CARDS. 

BY DR WIIXI'VMBBLL 

Chap II 

Kin all their (the gipsies) cheating thry only seize in a 
moro subtlo way the supcistitmns of the nations tluy 
me among 1 , -~ Borhovv*-i “ ^ 5inc lIi, 1 * 1th E»l , p «2 

Tkevmng them, theicfoie, m then connection with 
the tnckeiy and deceit by caids as Bohemians, a 
widely-k.pl end Bohemian legend may ho adduced 
It will add something to the dryness ol a disquisition 
which must hinge on many etymological deductions 
of the names used foi the eai ds themselves, and foi 
the games plaved with them It is upon this plan 
that eveiy wntei who has tucd to penetiate the 
deep oWuuty proceeds, ami amongst them Me3sis. 
Singer and Chatto, who have latest attempted solving, 
the uddle, moie paiticulaily 

On the famous chain of mountains aepaiatmg 
Silesia fiom Bohemia, called by the Gtnmans Rie- 
sengehuje (Giant Mountains), and Enqefoujc (Oie 
Mountains, from their numcious mines), but which 
also still letam the designation by which Ptolemy 
knew them as Sufltn, Sudeten, lendes the famous 
gnome King Jtol&tM (lump counter), the guauhan 
and distnbntoi of thench mineral treasuies of the 
district* 

He is of a somewhat capiicioua and fanciful dis- 
position, sometimes moody and revengeful, butmoie 
generally frolicsome and meiry,lihe our own Kobm 
Goodfefrovv , when he chooses to ascend to uppei 
earth, oi take mfaest in the proceedings of com- 
mon moilals Ills visits, however, like his tempei, 
are uncei lain, sometimes reclining at shoit intei vals, 
and then again nothing is heaid of him for an 
interval of possibly two centuries 

It WPS once aftei his lecollechon of Ins vast do- 
main as a dense, thick, primaeval forest, with Hs 
denizens only the auiochs and the beai, 01 the 
bison, and wheie his sole amusement and occupa- 
tion was to set these savage animals by the eai s, 01 
himself to hany the daik glens where the elk and 
loebuck weio feeding in secunty, and to hunt them 
ovei piecipices, 01 force them into the deep lakes 
situate in the basins which have long anico foiced 
their way thiough the locks, and foimed what is 
now the mighty Elbe,-- that about a thousand yeais 
later, from ennui or a desue of change — winch is 
saul to trouble men, guomes, and kobolds—he, m 
his mining phrase, “ cropped up ” again to day, and 
again willed to enjoy the blight eilulgeuce of the 
cheerful sun* 

Bestading like a seated colossus the lofty emi- 
nence since named the G-iantk Home., he looked 
around oil the plains beneath, on both sides sti etched 
out to lus view like an expanded map. But how 
changed the scene since his hut appearance 1 The 
gloomy, dome, and, impenetrable iciest had given 
place to fruitful acres, where rich harvests awaited 
the sickle Amidst the teeming orchards, the yellow 
thatched cottages glittered gailv m the sun, and the 
smoke curling from numeious chimneys formed a 
pleasing contrast to the daik foliage of the tines, 
in the distance the bught spues of the churches and 
convents of Schmiedebeig IJiuchb erg, newly found ccl , 
raised themselves erect as it to pilot the pi a) era of 
the faithful tow aids heaven all was alive with busy 
life* The mower swung his scythe through the 1 ich 
swathe j heic and liter e the huymakeis were collected 
in msiry groups, gathering what is already ripe to 
he earned to the bams by huge waggons, which 
sturdy oxen were heavily dragging along. Oyei 
Warmbrnna, already visited foi the salubrity of its 
springs, xhe gloomy Kynasfc raised its turrets in 
solemn grandeur, at once a defence against invading 
enemies, and, from the marauding practices of its 
lords, a heavy burthen oil the couutiy. Itubezahl 
viewed these new scenes with wonder and astonish- 
ment, but the fresh pleasures they afforded him 
tinned the feelings of anger with which lie now 
frequently views the interloper of his domains into 
an inquiring and active euriosUy He determined 
to test the nature of the new invaders of his rights, 
to enter into their social i elutions, undto take upon 
himself* as far as his gnome organization permitted, 

, the feelings turd 1 affections of men. 


IIis fust frat was that of a stui dy peasant, and 
he lined himself to the hist faimei lie met As 
was uatuial foi a gnome, eyeiything he undeitook 
succeeded m a way beyond his mastei’s wannest ex- 
pectations, find the lucky faimei was on the load to 
become a nch man and huge huidownei , but he was 
too much elated with his good foitunc, and too 
anxious to anticipate the pleasures of an accession 
of wealth, so that everything ginned was speut almost 
as soon as obtained, and llubezahl found that few 
thanks and little advantage was to be obtained m 
sudi seivice, so he changed into that of a flock- 
mast ei m the neighbourhood 

As with all else he did, so the flocks and heids 
committed to the gnome’s care increased in aiatio 
even greater than tho»c now giazuig m the Austra- 
lian prunes, but the ownei was aniggaidly chuil, 
who not only not lew aided his trusted seivant as 
was liis due, hut even stooped to meanness and 
cheateiv We have lieaid of an lush baionet w r ho 
Hole the oats and beans put into the mnngei of 
his hoiscs in the night tunc, and got soundly 
tin ashed by his gioom, who pietended to take him 
foi a common thief, but Rube/uhl, when his 
master, purloined one of the beut wetheis of his 
flock, and wished to deduct the value from his 
servant’ 3 wages, punished lnni b ,r meiely leaving Ins 
seivice, and taking a situation with the justice of 
peace of an adjoining district But even undei the 
sanctuary of the law he found no lestmg-place The 
dianple of Themis hud in a conupt age, was him- 
ocU coirupt, and wished to eoirupt Ins cleik by 
inducing him to swear a false oath , and when liiibe- 
zahFs honest nature startled at the cume of peijury, 
trumped up a fake accusation against him, and had 
him committed to pi ison Ileic, however, the gnome 
liadiecomse to the usual expedient of ghosts, and 
| effected his libeiation by gliding through the key- 
hole 

Discoui aged by such experiences of human natuic, 
the gnome letumcd indignantly to the peaked sum- 
mit whence he had taken his fust suivey, and tinn- 
ing his eyes m an opposite direction, Ins view 
extended fai south, mto the piesent kingdom of 
Bohemia, where the white liver flows from its 
kindled lake m n rapid descent, and thiough an 
umbrageous shade of venlant beech and oak trees 
Dispelling m the cool shade, ho saw theie a tioop 
of young maidens, who often tempei ed the midday 
heat by bathing in the transparent stieam bubbling 
so temptingly at then feet, and amongst them one 
who was as much superior to her companions m 
beauty and demeanoui, as, from the deference paid 
her, she appealed to he in laulc This many tioop 
was led, in fact, by the daughter of a neighhoming 
Starost, 1 and accompanied by her attendant damsels 

Rubezabl, having no acquaintance with the Ro- 
man poets, had no apprehension of the fate of 
Actrnon, when in descending from Ins high position 
he appioached stealthily through the hushes to gam 
a ncarei view of the chaims which had so emup- 
tiuud lum in the distance To do this more readily 
he assumed the foim of a coal-black raven, so that 
he could peich upon the surrounding boughs rn all 
directions, upon which to enjoy the most command- 
ing view. 

But, in this lespect, he was too inexperienced in 
the nature of the metempaychosical power of change 
which is the property of all gnomes and goblins , 
he found that his washes and desues followed the 
animal form he had assumed, and, as a black laven, 
he felt a greater longing foi a fat field-mousB or a 
young level et, and that the beautiful form, of the 
young princess, though equalling that of the Medi- 
ccan Venus in symmetry and lustre, fell dead upon his 
senses. This psychological experience was no soonei 
felt than remedied; lie as raven retired into a thick 
covert, and came out of it a stately, handsome 
youth* That was the true way to recognise the 
httm ideal of feminine beauty m perfection* Hitheito 
imfelt Sensations now throbbed thiough his breast, 
all his ideas gained more aspn mg impulses, new de- 
an es and indescribable wishes Med his soul, but a 
certain mnate.inadesty which rose in him co-existent 
with them prevented him from breaking in upon 
the seeresy of the hour, or from disturbing the 
innocent gaiety of the bathers. But from this hour 

+ tiftoosl, aSekvanmu title for the governor of a district 
or province, Hire ‘the English northern provincial grave, 
the German graj\ xto$ SeHwdman root is slot , old, as the 
Savon root for gvaf U grau, grey.— -Fate Artel ang, s. v* 


his young and wishful, but withal bashfully modest, 
love chained him to the spot lie waited with all a 
lover’s anxiety foi the letiun of his mamouita, but 
she kept many days eithei within the walls of hei 
father’s mountain castle oi in another dnectiou 
amongst the mountains To while away the tedious 
houis ot absence he employed the interval to em- 
bellish the spot with all his gnomic powei, and all 
the art Ins assumption of the young cavaliei form 
suggested The lough locks undei the magic of his 
will moulded themselves into a basin of the pmest 
Parian nuuble, the stunted herbage and the wild- 
flowers of the foicst became tiansformed mto beau- 
tiful paitenes blooming with all the nchue&s and 
glow of a tiopical iloia, tielhscd aibouis formed the 
most voluptuous 2 cheat from the sem clung heat, 
and from then intimate windings depended fruits of 
the most tempting descnption — clusters of the 
l idlest giapes, the apricot, the peach, the cheiiy, 
weie all hi ought to bloom together by the powei 
and taste of the gnome in the most aitistic grouping , 
singing birds gave note in all the varied modulations 
of the woods, — so that the whole scene was tians- 
founed into a fauy bovver of the most gi aceful 
alii action 

"When next mch nation for the bath led the princess 
and her companions to I he well-known spring, the 
enchanted scene was a spectacle of wonder and de- 
light Those simple, tiustful times admitted without 
mquiry the full agency of both good and evil fumes, 
and theiefore the pnneess felt no lcpugnance again 
to refresh heiself and her nymphs in the cooling 
fountain, where the pme crystal shone so delicate in 
its silvery mounting 

This was the point the gnome w r as awaiting, as 
he had a tioop of pixies leady to seize the maiden 
the moment she stepped into the water, and to 
draw her down uunumheied fathoms deep to Ins 
snbtei raucous abode Ileie she found a palace rich 
beyond the halls of her father, or any ideas she had 
hitheito entei tamed of elegance and costliness, re- 
plete with eveiy luxury and convenience that the 
ingenuity of the deeoiatoi, a la caile blanche, could 
supply, an extensive^fruaraev’and shiuhbeiy offered 
all the delights of a beautiful gmden, and eveiy 
accompaniment of a princely mansion Only it was 
unpeopled, and the beauteous Emma — such was the 
name of the pnneess — found herself alone, and, 
when ciuiosity had been satiated, a feeling of ennvi 
came ovei hei, which not even the most assiduous 
attentions and cai esses of the gnome kmg could 
dissipate, The Pnneess Emma became fretful and 
waywaid, and frequently sighed foi hoi foimer com- 
panions, and upbiaided the gnome with hei lonely 
condition Emding that at least a temporal y expe- 
dient must be lesoited to, he went into the garden, 
which still bcais Ins name on the mountain side as 
r< RiibezahFs Gftiden, ,il and there selected a number 
of trump bulbs ra a basket, which he took to his 
di8cousohtc charmer with an ebony wand “ Here, 1 ’ 
he says, are a lot of vegetables, which you need 
only touch with this truncheon and yon may 
animate them with such forms of upper earth as 
you wish for companions and playmates,” Deft 
alone by the gnome, she immediately proceeded to 
test the smeenty of his assertion, and touching a 
mcely-foimed young tuuup with her wand, she 
called out, — > cc Brunhild, appear 1” and immediately 
her most favourite companion stood befoie her, 
blooming and graceful as when Emma had been 
snatched away from her into the crystal wateis, 
Emma then continued the same piocess with the 
other bulbs, till she had resuscitated all her 
favourites, and the basket was empty , and now the 
charms and delights of her eaily youth were all 
again enacted with redoubled zest, from the danger 
she had been in of forfeiting them altogether. Thus, 
too, it lusted till six earthly moons had made then 
alternate changes of light and darkness* One morn- 
ing, then, Emma rose after a refreshing sleep, pur- 
posing new pleasures duung the coming day, when, 
stepping into her boudoir, she met amongst her 
household nothing but decrepid forms bent down 
with age, and wiinkled features, which increased in. 
ugliness whilst she stood gazing at them wrthwondm 
and amazement. On her cues of pity and despair 
the attentive gnome made his appearance, and en- 
deavoured to appease her anger and to calm her 
sorrow He explained to her that, , though the 
powers of nature were partially subjected to Ids 
will, he was still unable to control her immutable 
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decrees of decay to eveiythmg she endowed with 
life As long as the vegetative poweis weie active 
and vigoious, so long the foi ms into which they 
weie changed by the magic staff would peifoim the 
functions assigned them, but no longei “ I will/* 
says he, “get a new supply fiom my gaideii like 
the last/’ and he rose to uppei eaith to redeem his 
piomise, but entenng his gaiden, he found it 
eoveicd with deep snow, and all natuie toipid in 
the midst of a severe wintei Returning to his 
maiden below, be was obliged to confess that all 
vegetation had ceased, and it was beyond his pouei 
to levivc it he consoled her with the piomise 
that m the spnng lie would sow a flesh field, and 
again supply her with companions 
The beauteous Emma giew impatient ovei the 
delay, and almost counted the days when the eaith 
was again to be lcvivificd, and a fiesh ciop of 
tuinip3 could be furnished She insisted upon the 
gnome watching the young plauts as they spiung 
up, and giving her a faithful account of then pio- 
giess and number One morning having, by means 
of an enchanted stalling, put heiself en tappoitmth. 
a young Bohemian Wonvod, 01 Pnuce, to whom she 
had been early betrothed, aud everything being pre- 
pared for flight, she again uiged the gnome to a fresh 
numencal veuhcation of the gi owing vegetables, 
with the injunction, as he loved hei, to be suie of 
his count, and let her know the exact tale, not one 
too few or too many Rubezahl, with all the in- 
fatuation and submission of an eaithly lovei, and 
mindful even of the capucea of his favounte fair, 
ascended to his task , and we give the following cut, 





in which he is intent upon las task, from a German 
illustrated edition of this tale, to which we shall 
subsequently lefci, m explanation of many of the 
oldest examples of cards which will appear m future 
chaptei s, Wc therefore request the observant 1 eader 
to take particular notice of its suggestive attitude 
Having, as he thought, made an exact nume- 
lation of the young loots m the entire bed, it 
stiuek the complacent gnome that, as it had been 
an especial mstiuction to bung a light count, not 
one too few or too many, it would be as well to 
prove his total by a fiesh addition Consequently, 
though tbe field was large and fruitful, and the 
aspiring vegetables m thick ranges, he again essayed 
Ins count, but, to his gieat chagnn, he found Ins 
second total at a great variance with his fust, and 
had theieforo to commence cle novo A third 
attempt agreed with neither of the othei two, a 
fourth turned out equally contradictory, and how 
often aCever the task was renewed, the gnome could 
never bring two countings fo the same total 

Have any of the numerous readers of the Ai t» 
Journal tried to fix the true number of any old 
Druid stones placed m a circle in their neighbour- 
hood — and have they succeeded? We doubt it 
It is a special feature of all legradaiy numeration 
that no two countings of such ancient and venerable 
idles should agree We weie told by the old guide 
who hovels on Salisbury Plain round Stonehenge, 
that no one has ever been able to make out satis- 


factonly to himself the actual number of the stones 
ot that veneiable monument* The same legend 
hangs lound the famous Meg Memlies and her 
dancing daughteis, in Cumbeiland, and at Stanton 
Drew, the second gieat Diuidic*d temple m England 
aftei Stonehenge, this numencal difficulty is coupled 
by the neighbouung peasantiy with a laughable 
story * 

Now vvhethei this difficulty in. figures has been 
liansmitted by the gnome, in leveuge foi his want 
of success, to all matteis lound which he has tlnown 
his legendary cloak, it is certain that he spent much 
time m the mpflectiul opeution , — moments too pie- 
cious to be lost by Emma and hci expectant lovei, 
Punce Rati b 01 , olio had managed, by help of the 
little magic ebony wand, to hack him to uppei 
eaith, and, by help of the same potent chaim, to 
lendei a fine coal-black steed giazmg m the neigh- 
bouihood capable of becoming a second Pegasus, 
and of sailing through the an 

It was in the midst of the gnome’s rntci minable 
task that he was stai tied m his five hundredth count 
by the appantion of his charmer, mounted behind 
the young Punce Ratiboi, fljing with the swiftness 
of an anew tluough the an, uymg out to him in 
dension as they sped past, — “Rubezahl! Rube- 
zahl ! ” which, foi the mfoi raation of such of my 
leadeis aa have not yet fathomed the depth of 
Gciman woid-building, means “ Tinmp counlei f 
Turnip count ei /,J 

The gnome, disgusted with the duplicity of man- 
kind, and the tieaeheiy of Ins beloved pun cess, ever 
since holds this nickname, by which lie is now 
umvei sally known, in the gieatest abhoneuee, 
theiefoie woe betide the lgnoiant 01 uilful wayfiuei 
thiough Ins giant range ot mountains who diatuibs 
the solitude of his gnome temtoiy by utteung oi 
shouting the hated appellative, he has generally to 
suilei some mischievous mishap foi his temerity 
Where people wish to propitiate lum, they addicts 
him as “Ileii Johannes,” Su John, this moie 
favounte denomination we shall find again cuuously 
lefcuined in some of our most vernacular expres- 
sions, connecting the Bohemian tale with om 
countiy, find cauls themselves with om piovmcial 
nomenclature 

Wolfgang Menfczel, a Gciman who diamatiscd the 
tale, is not, however, quite conect when he puts 
the following wouls into RubezahTs last speech 

(i Wenn aucli den bosen Namen, Etihczahl, 

Icli iv filer melnen willcn ewig tiAge ? 

So soil llm memo Gate do oh verschmoizen, 

Und semen Spott mlt Giossmutli nui vei gotten ” 

“ Must I the odious nickname, RUbezahl, 

Against my ivish hencoioith foi q\q\ bear ? 

My ldnduLss shall foi it make nil amends, 

And sculling ridicule iepay with luve ” 

Noi is this excellent legendary tale foreign to om 
stage. It gives such ample loom foi scenic decora 
lion, and methamcal ingenuity, that we cannot be 
surprised to find it frequently among om. list of 
pantomimes accoiclmgly, in 3788, there was a 
pantomime by Wewitzei, at the Haymaikel, with 
the secondary title of “ Hailequm Under-ground 
and again, October, 181 9, as the “ Gnome ICmg of 
the Giant Mountains,” and this diarna follows 
much the legend m the opening scenes on which the 
Times, December 27th, leports, — "The stoiy con- 
tained many showy appointments and some ex- 
tremely pleasing music” It was unsuccessful, but 
this may be attributed to the incongruous and 
ridiculous scenes following the opening. _ 

Eor the Christmas spectacle of 1827, Mr Earley 
was moic foi innate, and it must have been his inti- 
mate acquaintance with our provincial idioms and 
oui British nruseiy and fairy tales, that enabled 
him to fix upon a title exactly in confoimity with the 
Bohemian legend of Rtihezahi— that, like the single 
word which the Into Su* W Betham deemed the 
key to his connection betwixt the old Etruscan and 
Irish tongues, will link this legend with oui modern 
cards and the gipsies, or Bohemians, who introduced 
and dispensed cards through Europe Ilia title was, 

“ Number Nip, of the Giant Mountains,” a beam 


** Tbe best account of the ancient BnilcUcal temple at 
Stanton Drew and the legends connected with It, is in the 
journal of the Arclusulogical Institute of Great Dublin, 
September XS68, yob xv f p» 109— 20A, by Mr William 
Dong fiom Stukqley he gives the quotation, “No one, 
say the country people, was over able to reckon the number 
of these stones.” 


| tiful alliteiation in oui English sloiy not found in 
1 the Gciman Rubezahl 

I It may piobably not bo immediately apparent, thia 
connection between Number Nip and Rube/ahl, and 
yet I can assuia my leadeis that the loimei u an 
exact tianslation of the Geunau title Heic, hon- 
evm, we of necessity mnit deviate into the nitn- 
eacics of etymology 

Amongst the vegetable tube scaucly any is moic 
extnided than the genua faa&stca of Liumuis Tui- 
mps, canots, caulifloweis, and cabbages me in it con- 
ned ed by then common bulbous o i long succulent 
i oo ts In the uucei tamty of all the ancient nomenela- 
tme of natural teims, the Geimans fixed upon tube 
as the specific name of the hump, which we English 
have confined by a blight venation to the rape, and 
lestncted the turnip to a Latin dcnvativc — if the 
Latin be leally the eailtei tongue — to the wold 
nabus We shall find this woid reduced in our 
provincial glossaries to nub, aud mb, oi nip , Hie 
Anglo-Saxon, as naepe, cauies it ueaici the Latin, 
and Mi Halim ell’a excellent aithmc dictionaiy 
gives nip as Urn common Suffolk name foi the tin- 
nip, to which it is difficult to assign its prefix ot tin, 
unless ue can subsequently connect it with most of 
oui games oi eaida But its most cm ions aud 
onginal use would be to explain the names by 
winch cards aie designated m all the south of Eu- 
lope — m Italv, m Spam, and in Poitngal In confn- 
mation of this view, we give the following copy of a 
Spaniah font “ dos dineaos hom the befoie-men- 



tioned collection of my fuend Mi. Jolm Eillmham, 
Here, then, we have at once a satisfactory solution 
of this enigmatical word, which has so puzzled all 
who have wished to give some consistent account of 
its meaning, and which they are well aware must 
also determine the paternity of our raids Hence 
must disappear all the deductions hitherto made, 
with more oi less of ingenuity, for an Eastern origin 
of oui present playmg cauls We have m our fiisfc 
chaptei enumerated attempts geneially to arrive at 
a probable solution from Hmdostauee, Persian, 
Arabic, Italian, and .Spanish roots $ but some of 
them axe too curious after this simple solving not 
to he amusing to the reader i from . their positive 
absurdity. 4 

The latest notice on the origifi and name of cards 
in our language will be found m “Pacts and Specu- 
lations on the Origin aud History of Playmg Cards,” 
by ’William Andrew Gfiatto (London, Svo, 1848, 
p. viii, 1 84 f ), of winch the first sixty pages are 
specially dedicated to the above^ object. We may 
pass over the conformities and intricacies of Ilm- 
dostuneo cards and games, and consideiations " on 
tile ten avatars of Vichnou,^ which were necessary 
to hxs subject as not conforming to our view of the 
origin of cards*, we may 1 also omit the Latin cm la 
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as self evident for the modem name, and come to , 
Ins principal difficulty in naibi, p 22 — “ It is to 
be obsetved that cmds are called naih by the 
eailiest Italian wnteis who mention them, and that 
they have been always called nappes 01 nmpes in 
Spam biuce the lime of then fust mtiodnction into 
that countiy Now, in Ilmdostan, wheie we lind 
the w 01 d chahct i, chalut t oi chailah^ they also have 
(he woid m-eeb, or nmb, which, judging from the | 
sound only, appeals at least as likely to have been 
the original ot ? icubi and naij)e as it is of the 
English nabob This woid na eeb signifies a vice- 
ioy, lieutenant, or deputy, who lules over a certain 
district as a feudatoiy who owes allegiance to a 
sovereign — is, at least, as piobable as the deiivation 
of vaipes from N V, the initials of Nicolas Pepin, 
their supposed invented ” IV e then find, notwith- 
standing the nnpiobability of the ongm of naipes 
fiom these initials, it received the sanction of the 
Spanish Academy by being admitted into their dic- 
tionary 

It m%h he the tiue Aiabian name for cards, as 
assented p 24, it would he only another pi oof of 
the wide extension of the Bohemian tale Bicitkopf 
is quoted as deriving the Aiabu, word naheia- fioni 
divination, &c, amongst a tube m that countiy 
called Nahatheans 

Two Pi each men differ in then tlieory. M Bullet 
deduces nip fiom the Basque term napa, plat, plain , 
and M. Eloi Johanneau thinks the woid lather a 
comiption of the Latin mappa, a napkin 

The above may suffice, but I fcailessly ask if any 



Both of these are of the suite of Bells, which is 
ceitainly one of the oldest known, hut not necessa- 
lily theicfoic the vciy fust types It needs but 
little acquaintance with the earliest instances of the 
xylouraphic ait to know how blundeimg are its fust 
depictmcnU ot natuial objects It may have been 



uplifted hand me still pieserved nor is the heait 
which typifies our modem suit abnormal, for I Bust, 
when the suits are to be heated of, our modem 
Heart suit will only piove the haves which were a 
necessuiy appendage to the bulb, and would theie- 
foie only be confinnatory of all the previous 
theory 

It is, howcvei, not only on the vocabulaiv of cards 
that Ktibef'ahTs legend (Mows so much light, and 
will do more so subsequently, — othei phi uses of orn 
language aie best capable of illustiation fiom it 
Take for instance the woid jackanapes It is no 
wondei that l)r Johnson, our gieat lcxitogiaphei, 
whose etymological element theiein is woefully defi- 
cient, should have contented himself with a den- 
vation fiom jack and ape y and a definition of a 
monkey, an ape, a coxcomb, &c , but that Aich- 
deacon Naies should have followed him m his excel- 
lent glossan is more astonishing, aud moie lemaik- 
able still foi lam to deny the neai attempt of Ititson 
and others to derive it from Jack Napes , a peison 
never heaid of “ I have no doubt the i eal dei lvatiou 
is jack and ape t as Johnson gave it Mi Todd does 
not appeal to have obseived, that in the instance 
which I have copied fiom him, it simply means an 
ape Massingci coined the woid jane an apes> as a 
jotuLu counteiparfc to jacl-an-apes ” (Bondm m 2 ) 
The passage cited by Todd, and lefened to, is — 

*' Like a come aloft jackanapes ” — Sheldon 

Theie is no doubt that woids and phi uses iu our 
language, by the usages fiom which they spang 


after vanous copies, when the tme fignre was lost, 
aud the legend not regarded, the original turnip was 
changed into the bell, winch again may have been 
suggestive of the fiequent figuies ot fools, with 
then distinguishing costume — belled belts {Sohcllen- 
whence, id the noith, Robin Goodfellow 
has his name of Shelley Coat), oi belhd caps and 
hoods 

In the next figure (No 3) the lesemblance to 
the legend is somewhat obscuied. As gnome-lang, 
he has all the otitwaid symbols, without which the 
commonalty could not fiamc its idea of soveieign 
powei— the tin one, and crown, and sceptre, here 
fashioned almost as a bud-bolt, but the fixed atti- 
tude, the aident and uplifted hand, are lieic, aa 
before, With the Bell Suit. 


of them can stand against the one I have pio- 
pounded with all the circumstances already stated, 
or to be adduced subsequently. 

It is not, however, solely upon etymological 
grounds that we base this connection of nappes and 
our Number Nip with the Bohemian legends, and 
farther on With, the Bohemian gipsies. The earliest 
existing furores' on comt curds will, when rightly 
understood, bear out fully oui exegesis. 

The accompanying four cuts are from the collection 
of the Cential German Museum, at Number g, col- 
lected by the care and indusliy of Dr, Ton Eye, to 
who 3e excellent life of Albieohl Barer, and the his- 
tory of woodcutting, a former recent number of the 
n<U gave a m pie testzm on y. They are partly 
from the journal of the museum, or ati independent 
work called “ Kunsfc und Leben der Vorzelt 15 
Tka drat we adduce is the Aki&ve of Bells (No, 1) j 
His fixed eye, bent head, and raised hand evidently ; 
indicate tho intensity of thought and action which 
a long arithmetical series requires I 

The next (No 2) is from a somewhat moie modem j 
pack, with the 6qme fixedness of attention, to which 1 
the aboyc lemaiks also thezefore apply. 




The following fignre (No dp has the kingly dignity 
more elaborately drawn out, the throne and sceptre 
arc both more developed, and the crown, has peihaps 
the rudiments of our strawberry leaves , but even in 
this regal state, the attitude of deep attention aud the 


being forgotten, are misundei stood and taken in a 
wnong sense, none more so than woids of vituperation 
and abuse, and a modern dictionary pointing out 
such solecisms is a gieat desideratum; but even m 
Todd's instance, Naies could have seen the germs of 
a befctei interpretation. When Massinger coined his 
jane-an-apes 3 he might have been cognisant of some 
now-foi gotten English legend, which necessitated a 
female completive, as m the Bohemian tales the 
Pi m cess Emma is necessary to fill up the point 
against the deluded Jack- o' -napes, — who is truly 
Riibezahl, for my readers will have observed that 
tins is only his nickname, his tiue designation being 
John, or, m the jzohlo pm lance of those who washed 
to avoid jeer or scathe in passing through his terri- 
tory, w Sir John” At a distance he could be 
mouthed at and scoffed with impunity; aud so, iu 
our remote isle, nothing remained known of the 
famous gnome king, the redoubtable Riibezahl, but 
an opprobrious epithet, and the dim remembrance of 
a ludicrous mishap 





THE ART UNION EXHIBITION 

Trim, the supplementary exhibition of the season, 
was held as usual in the gilleiv m Suffolk Stieet, 
the nurabei of pnzes being one hundred and foily- 
six On 1 event occasions of this land there has 
been a consider able show of small bionzes and 
Parian works, which, although well known, assisted 
the exhibition These this season aie absent, and 
arc missed, not so much because the visitoi might 
desne again to see them, as that the large loom is 
spacious, and then places aie not filled The 
smaller loom on the left hand contains a numhei 
of designs and diawings, the result of a competition 
instituted by the council of the society, who htnee- 
foith, with a view to assist in the cultivation of 
Fine Ait, and the practice of design as applied to 
manufactures, piopose to set apart the sum of XI 00 
each year to be offcied to the pupils of schools of 
design The £100 which the Ait-Union intend 
allotting m this duection will not be the least useful 
and pioductive item m then distribution This, the 
fust 1 espouse to then proposition, is exttemely 
mcagie, but the piemurms will stimulate the 
students, especially of the country schools 
The highest prize, £200, is represented by E J 
Cobbett’s pictuie, ' Market day ’ Theie aie two of 
£150 each, — ‘ Jjunato, on the Lago di Gaida/ G E 
Ileiiug, the puce of which was £200, we may 
theiefoie suppose that the pnzeholdei paid the dif- 
ference, the second is 'Go to Sleep,’ a group in 
marble by J Durham The thiec pnzes of £100 
each are — ‘The Skjluk/ J A Houston, 'Ilai- 
vesting in the Vale of Conway,’ W F Witlicirag- 
ton, 11 A j the puce of which was £S4 , and ' Fumed 
Temples and Convent, Logo Maggiorc,’ G Pettitt 
Theie are five of £76 each — 'The Pair Persian 
Tempting the Sheikh with Wine/ A P Patten, 
the price of which was £84, ‘Evening on the 
Greta/ H J Buddington, ' Saaibuig Castle/ G C 
Stanfield, 'Lericti, Gulf of Spezzui/ T L Row- 
botham, the price £80 , and ‘ The Anvious Hour/ 
W Under hill, the puce £100 Of £G0 each theie 
aie foui pn/es — 'The Thames at Wargiave/ W W 
Gosling, 'The Hero of the Day/ P B Earwell, 
the puce of winch is £168, iu this case, theiefoie, 
the pn/eholder has paid £108 , the third is ‘ Mer- 
chants Encamping on the Deseifc/ W Lukei , and 
the fourth ' The Angler’s Haunt on the Dee,’ J C 
Ward The £40 pnzes are — ‘Near Poitmadoc, 
North Wales/ H J3 Willis , 'In liar vest Time/ 
O Oakley, ' St, Ives’ Pier and Ilaiboui, Corn- 
wall/ G Wolfe, 'Mount’s Bay, Cornwall/ S P 
Jackson , ' C ad g with Cove, Cornwall/ J G Naish, 
'The Mountain Path/ Waltei Goodall, and ' Build- 
ing a Kick/ P W llulme 

The highest pnze, ' Market-day/ E I Cobbett 
(5), is one ot the aitist’s three or four figure pic- 
tures, with an open background In ‘Lunato, on 
the Lago di Guide/ G E Hering (34), the eye is 
less sensible of the pamt than m any ot Mr, 
Ileimg’s late woiks , theie is, after all, but little 
colour in nature, and the forms here suggest moun- 
tains and other objects without reminding us that 
they aie only painted ' Llugwy — A Bright Day 
an Autumn/ P. W Hulme, is highly coloured, hut 
rt is not so much a study of colour a3 of foim , the 
beauty of the tree foims cannot be surpassed Mr, 
Hulme has another pictuie heie, ‘Building a Kick’ 
(26), simply a faimyard, but remarkable for its play of 
light and shade 'Near Portmadoe, Noifck Wales/ 
II B Willis (36), contains a group of cows, dis- 
posed with more skill than we sea commonly given 
to cattle groups m small pictures, Mr* G C Stan- 
field’s ' SaUrhurg Castle’ (95), is a subject extremely 
difficult to deal with, and by no means tempting, 
it exemplifies strongly the artist’s lesolute local 
colour, reality of form, and solidity of manner 
No, 30, ' A Vale m Devon/ JET Jutaum We com- 
pliment the prizeholder on Ms having discerned the 
meat of this picture at the height at which it was 
placed, near the ceilniu, in the lloyal Academy, 
'The Harvest Field/ Sidney K. Percy, is not a 
sentimental scene, hut it is a fresh reality \ and 
by the same, e A Mountain Tarn/ (102), a small 
picture, is one of the best of Mr Percy’s minor 
mountain subjects ,'A Farmstead m Surrey/ 
James Peel (49), is a small picture, clean in touch, 
with a decisive definition of parts, without being 
broken up , theie aie also * At lledhill, Surrey ’ (6), 
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J J Wilson, 'A Blowing Day/ A Clint (9), 
'The Shnup Cup/ A Coopei, R A , 'Summei 
Time/ Law Coppaid (21) , ' Pansies and Nest/ 
T Woisev (28), 'A Windy Day on the Thames/ 
E C Williams (32) , ' Pishing Boats off Hastings/ 
A W Williams (6J), 'An English Piurnyiiid/ 
I P lleuing (68), 'A Welsh Mill* (01), B AV 
Leader, 'Childien and Babbits’ (114), A Pro- 
vis, &c 

Toicveit to the premiums offeicd foi drawings 
and designs, the council aie desuous ot promoting 
the study of the human hguie and ummal foims, 
which they feel will give students a gicatei powm 
in dealing with any material with which, they may 
have to do They consider this kind of study a 
piepaiation necessaiy to the improvement of orna- 
mental ait, and feu laismg the pioductions of 
England to successful competition with those of 
other countiies 

We have, in cveiy department of Ait, continually 
advocated the study of the iiguie as a basis ot 
accuracy A student accustomed only to diaw 
ilowcis, may diaw their lines at will, or may, to a 
ccitain extent, augment or dimmi&k. then cou dative 
paits without detection, hut he cannot thus ticut 
the outlines of the human figure, and piactice 
under the ngid ltile, which compels the line into 
one precise course, rendeis unsatisfactory every- 
thing shoit of sciupulous exactitude in diawmg 
eveiy other object It might have been thought 
that the proposal of the Ait Union would have 
been met by a dcmonstiatiou of gieatei significance 
than that lieie piesented Many ot these diaw- 
ings — especially some of the studies li om the life — 
ought not to have been sent, they have all the 
crudity and inexactitude of a fust essay, and it 
appeals to us that the model has been placed loo 
low Theie is a study ot a back m sepia, toleiable, 
but all the heads me moie than faulty, nr fact, 
masteis, m publicly showing such diaWmgs, aie 
saying everything against themselves Of these 
studies theie are thnteeu Of fom diawings of 
animals m watci-colouis two tigeis are the best, 
there is a gioup of cows that, in " excellent wretched- 
ness/’ beat everything that Tuinei or Claude ever 
did m this way — that may be taken as a compli- 
ment in one duection A design foi a vase by 
Kaclmtiaw is well balanced m pioporlion and 
elegant in form, and a Kenaissauce lazza m plaster 
has much menfc Of the few tuimture designs 
a Gothic bookcase, by Payne, is beautiful iu com- 
position as to all the panel caiving, but the upper 
ornaments are slightly too heavy The panelling 
and lovvei deBiga of a sideboard by Keunison, of 
Paisley, is ingenious, though crushed by an enoimous 
backboaid But we lcpcat that the proposal should 
have elicited a more worthy competition, yet it will 
be pioductive of infinite benefits 

xV quaiter of a century has elapsed since the foun- 
dation of this society, and we aie justified in con- 
gratulating the council, and moie especially Mr G 
Godwin and Mr. Lewis Pocock, who have filled the 
onerous duties of honoiaiy secretuues during this 
lengthened penod, on ihe result of then arduous, 
but most efficient, labours It is no small matter 
for gentlemen, many of whom have piofessional 
duties to perform, to devote to othei objects, in 
winch they have no personal mteiest, so much time 
and attention as the management of such an institu- 
tion us this requues — one whose opeiations extend, 
more or less, over the civilized globe And who 
will venture to estimate the amount of goud thus 
effected ? how much money has this society been the 
means of circulating during these twenty-five yeais, 
giving profitable woik to hundreds — eheenng, often- 
times, the home of the artist when hope fioin other 
sources is gone, stimulating him to higher efforts, 
and smoothing his pathway to position and comfoit ? 
It may be all very well to affect a sneer at an exhi- 
bition of "Art-Union prizes/’ but the countiy would 
be a loser by its absence The possession of a pic- 
ture thus gamed has formed, not nnfreqneutly, the 
nucleus of a collection, inasmuch as it has cieated a 
desire, where none existed before, to buy others, and 
this desiie has increased year by yem — inres eundo 
acgiuni— and has led to the improvement of taste m 
ever y w ay The ben efits confen ed, therefore, by the 
Ait-Union of London and other similar institutions 
take a far wider range than then own individual 
operations, and for this reason we heartily wish 
them to go on and prosper — Jkto ptrpHun. 
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SIRS WELLS 

It is om painful duty to leroid the decease of Mis 
II T Wells, the wile of All Wells, now the most 
eminent ot otu mmiatme painteis The sad event 
took place, unexpectedly, on the 15lh of July Tins 
lady’s maiden name was Boyce — Johanna Alaiy 
Boyce — and fiom an caily ago she was gifted with 
a taste which stimulated hei to the study and the 
puieticc of Ait At the age of eighteen she entered 
the school of Mi Caiy, and subsequently that of 
the late Mi Leigh, fiom both of which many stu- 
dents have passed to the Royal Academy, and theie 
she undoubtedly acquned that him and definite 
mantiei that ehaiactciised all her woiks Her 
earliei impiessions inclined her to the feeling of tho 
“ Pre-Railaelhtes/’ but m her later vvoilcs the ten- 
dency has been much modified , and hom the hist to 
the last they evince a degiee ot enthusiasm and well- 
directed study beyond what is seen in the woiks of 
lady-ai lists geneially Iu 1855 she painted ' Elgiva/ 
a study of a head, for which she was so fortunate as 
to obtain a place m the exhibition of the Academy 
In the September of the same yeai she visited Pans, 
and joined a ladies’ class m the utehn of Couture, 
but aitci a few weeks’ attendance was compelled 
by ill-health to relinquish her study under this 
painter, whose rnauncr ot Ait la the veiy antipodes 
of what she had been ambitious of availing at home 
Tt is piobablc that the diffeience obseivable in Ucl 
woiks subsequent to tins time, is due to hei expenence 
in the a(ehe) of the French master We say " master ” 
because Coutmeis essentially a master m the proper 
sense 1F(* have no masteis, hence theie is greater 
variety and fieshuesa m our school than in any 
othei where many study to paint like oue The 
next pictuie Miss Boyce offered as a contribution to 
the Academy was a version of a subject worthy of 
Maclise, being 'Rowena offenng the Wassail Cup 
to Voitigein 5 Tins, we arc told, was a large pictuie, 
but it shaied the late of thousands — it was rejected, 
we may say '' thousands/’ foi even so numerous is the 
yearly surplus In 1S57 Alias Boyco went to Italy, 
and spent the summei of that yearrn Tuscany, visiting, 
of course, Ploi enee and other oil ics of the then grand- 
duchy Thence she proceeded to Koine, and of the 
pai ty with whom she was ti a veiling was All Wells, to 
whom she was mamed in Rome, m Decembei 1857. 
To eveiy aitist Home suggests something that he or 
she legards as lmpoitant — the suggestion is not 
uufiequently the pm>l of a lifetime Alls Wells 
made of course many sketches, and began a work 
heie she called 'The Boy’s Ciusude/ which, was 
hung in the Academy last jcai, At the end of 
Alaich, 1858, says the Cnltc t she returned to Eng- 
land and commenced hei pictuie ' Peep Bo 1 ’ exhi- 
bited this season in the Academy with two othei s, 

* The Heather Gatherer,’ and * La Yeneziana/ all pio- 
ductions of much excellence During her penodical 
visits to the countiy she was still busy in her ait, 
having painted on such occasions ‘ The Outcast,/ 
' Do I like Buttei p ’ a study of a little girl making 
to herself the usual formal rutei rogation with it 
buttei cup and all these pictui es successively, whether 
considered as matui ed studies or auxilmiy sketches, 
evidence that advancement wdiich is the eeifcain 
result of such a degree of earnestness us that which 
supported Alls Weila rn hei labours. 

This lady, it is said, has left behind her many 
sketches — promises of future works, which, judging 
from the progress of her bnef career, must have 
been as much preferable ‘to her late woiks as these 
were to the essays of her less mature time One 
spoken very favourably of is an unfinished study of 
a Geiman woman, another a Sibyl, very successful 
m elevation of expression, and her last completed 
picture is a Seraph’s Head, most appropriate in 
conception 

During her residence m Paris, In 1855, Mrs 
‘Wells contributed to the Saturday liemew a notice 
of the French exhibition, and for the same journal 
she wrote, in 1856, a notice of tho exhibition of the 
Academy of that year. 

Airs. Wells was m her thirtieth year, and her 
premature and unexpected death was the result of 
fever after giving birth to an infant 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 

Parts —It is geneially thought that the Fine 
Aith aie p.u ticukuly and libeMlly encouiaged m 
France, the following lemmhs, made by M Fei~ 
dmaml dc Insteyue, winch lecently appealed m 
the journal tc SwcU f will show the wntei’s opinion 
on that subject Speaking on the giandcui ao- 
quned by a nation by the libcial encouiagemeut of 
Art, he asks, — Bogs Fiance encouiago enough and 
m a light dnection? that is the question the 
answei he gives is,— Fiance does too much and too 
little, prodigal to all thatglitteis and is ophemeial, 
parsimonious to all that is lasting , danceis get 
neb, learned men lemain pooi , sumptuous build- 
ings, palaces, and museums aio elected, whilst the 
collections they contain are left m penuij "We 
find gen ei ally m the budgets of om great aiti&tic 
establishments, scientific oi literary, that a laige 
piut i» absoibed by tlie expenges of admin istiation 
and materials of all lands , but that a miseiably 
small poition is devoted to the maintenance of the 
vauous purposes of science, Ait, m eiudition, mostly 
desnahle It would thus appeal that paintings, 
books &c , aie only of secondary con sid eiation 7 
and thus France is afhonted to find hei eelebiated 
collections surpassed m foreign lands Take the 
hhiaiy of the Butish Museum, foi example , each 
yeai is voted -£20,000 foi pui chase of books and 
binding * The XUblwtJu'que Impel talc has foi the 
same object about 50,000 francs (£2,000) , the con- 
sequence is natuial—all laie objects go to London 
The grealei pait of the splendid books published in 
Fiance would be wanting, weie they not legally 
and giatuitously sent m by the ddpdt legal f The 
other collections, manuscripts, punts, antiques, 
medals, &c,, annexed to the JUmolhegue, are le- 
apectively as limited as the hook depaitment. 
There is scarcely a private collection of any note 
heie but expends laigei sums than oui public 
establishments The insufficiency of these sums is 
such, that the puiehase of one oi two paintings, oi 
a email lot of manusenpts, absoibs a year’ ■d icvenuo , 
and when the pm chase of a ehe}-d*mvieis thought 
necessaiy (as m the case of the famous Soult 
Muiillo), moans must be sought for horn othm 
souices In the piesen(; state of atone. no doubt 
the state does much foi Ait iu geneial, but not 
enough in older to maintain her high position 
in the civilized woild our national collections arc 
not sufficiently supported, and must decline if a 
mompt; remedy is not applied — Yan Os, the cele- 
biated flowei pamtei, whose woika aio almost as 
well known in England as m Fiance, died heie on 
the 23id of July, at a veiy advanced age Be was 
bom in Holland, but lesided principally m Pans 

Florence —The government of the King of Italy 
has resolved to hold an Exhibition of Ait and In- 
dustry at Ploienee, in the months of September and 
October The exhibition will be divided into thiee 
de^ai tmonts— agricultural, mdustnal, and aitistic , 
It is intended that Homo and Venice shall both be i 
l e E2? eiltod 5 aud lfcls cal culated there will be about 
5,000 contubutois In the aitistic depaitmcnt the 
works of artists deceased duimg the last twenty’ 
jeats will be exhibited, as well as those of living 
aitists The cousm of his Majesty, Fnnce Gang- 
nano, has accepted the picsidency of the loyal 
commission for the exhibition, assisted by the Mar- 
quis JMolli as acting pi evident, and lh ofessoi Cm eza 
as secretary. TIxs Majesty the Km& of Italy will 
open the exhibition m person. Manufacturers of 
agricultural implements, both English and otheis, 
are specially invited by the royal commission to 
send m specimens of their manufacture. Hot only 

i r ® serve d for their reception and 

exhibition,' but sales will be permitted A new 
market is thus thrown open to a bianeh of industry 
m which the United Kingdom particularly excels. 

, , ^lemona! fitted m this city to 

the late King ot Sardinia, Charles Albeit, was pub- 
lioly unveiled on the 21st of July, in the presence 
of an immense concourse of spectators, Baron Elea- 
soh was present, and addiessed the assembled muK 

Mmoohetti, A H.A. The king is represented on 
hoisebaok, with his sword drawn, and in the act 
of calling the people to rally lotmd him The 
pedestal supporting this equestrian statue is of 
Scottish gianite, beautifully polished, and rests 
upon a basement of the same matenql, the four 
sides of which each piesent a mefie occupied by 
an allegoncal statue, severally representing Italy, 

« Wo think M do Lasteyuo ims hero formed fiu too 
high an estimate of tfio liberality of om Bouse of Com- 
mons — £Ed, A -J’J 

f So hide od would the British Museum lack them, if the 
fear of Mi, PantzzJ's legal adviser was not present to the 
mind of the English publisher when he sends forth his 
woi h A -J ^ 


j Liberty, Justice, and the Maitjidom of Chailes 
Albert m the cause of freedom The basement 
1 ests on a vast plinth of gieyisli-blue gianite, at 
the foui coin ois of winch stand ns many bionze 
statues, lcpiescntmg diffeient types of the Sar 
diman aimy— viz , an aitilleryman, a iancei, a 
gienadiei, and a bo vaqhei o The msignnt of Giand 
Offlcei of the Older oi St Mauuce and Idt Lazaius 
was confeued upon the sculptoi, who has lecently, 
as om icadcia aie awaie, been elected into oui 
lioyal Academy The baiou has now been lesident 
seveial yeuis m England 


THE EAST INDIAN MUSEUM 

Fite House, in ‘Whitehall Guidons, is one of the 
few mansions on the banks of the Thames wlieic 
once the noble enjoyed lua j us in vile amoug tiees 
andfioweis, and thus allowed the Mi cam to letam 
something of its olden beauties A line of such 
stately 1 evidences foi meily extended fiomthe Stiand 
to Westminster wheie coal- wharfs and w alehouses 
now occupy their sites Fife House has been lcsei ved 
foi bettei uses, and has lecently been converted into 
a receptacle foi the Museum mice displayed in the 
East India House, m Leadenliall Stieet Aftei the 
"Butish Museum, and that at South Kensington, had 
been allowed to select such objects as each needed, 
the lemamdei has been aunnged m the vauous looms 
of this mansion , they aie consequently not so well 
displayed as they might be m a building expiessly 
constructed foi the pin pose , a pnvate house cannot 
be efiectually conveitecl mto a museum by merely 
placing objects iu it Many ol the 100 ms m Fife 
House nrc inconveniently ciowded, and glass cases 
often obstiuct each othei in the centies of apait 
ments much too small for then contents But the 
collection was even woise seen in its ongmal locality, 
aud as this is a step m advance, it may end m find- 
ing a icstmg-placc at last woithy of its impoitaucc 
A senes ot seulptiues of a highly eimched and 
delicate character are at present placed at the sides 
of the garden walks. Some few, including two fine 
slabs fiom Nineveh, aie placed against the walls 
This is again the consequence of want of loom, and is 
much to be deplored, as the ultimate desti action ot 
these mteiesting woiks must icsult fiom then expo- 
sme to the smoke, fog, and damp ot a London vnntei . 
A veiy few yeais ago, Assyrian Ait was unknown, 
specimens weie eagei ly sought by Emopean Museums, 
and to obtain them large cost and much Uavellmg 
cheerfully submitted to , it is scarcely to be ciedited 
that fine examples aie now to be allowed to cuunble 
m the London an, like common grave stones in a 
thurckyaid. Blit the acts of the Butish government 
as legal ds Ait have always been msciutable. 

The enhance hall of Fife House is occupied by a 
senes of most mteiesting casts fiom the faces of 
vauous Indian tribes , heie is also airanged a senes 
of statues of men whose deeds m connection with 
India have made them famous Ovei the mantel- 
piece aie the fragments of the Koman Mosaic pave- 
ment found m Leadenhall Street, when the foundations 
for the India House were m comse of excavation, 
showing that the ground had once been occupied by 
the residence of a wealthy citizen when Home mled 
England The loom adjoining is filled with sculp- 
tmes, but all who remember them as they were 
arranged in Leadenhall Sheet, in an elegant apart- 
ment expressly designed for their due display, must 
legiettho poverty of their present locality. They 
deserve a better fate. The extreme finish and beauty 
of the historic scenes from the temple in the ancient 
city of Axuravah, in Guntoor, Madias, can scarcely 
he rivalled by other works of the year 1400, the 
period at which their execution has been fixed The 
pierced stone lattice worlcpn the centre of this room is 
also deserving of much attention, as well for the ela- 
boration of its geometric design, as for the extreme 
accuracy of its manipulation ; it is unique of its kind, 
In a recess opposite this room is a screen aud door 
from Hyderabad, also worthy of the wood- carver’s 
attention, both are enriched with a profuse amount of 
ornament, the datk "woodwork of the door is lightened 
by the intioduction of ivory in portions of the design, 

The sf an case and lauding are hung with pictures' of 
Indian scenery, and the room at the end of the house 
is devoted to a series of, specimens of the soils and 
minerals of the country. The peacock lamps near 


the windows aie cm ions eAd'nples of native taBte 
The giand suite of apaitments on this in&L fiooi aie 
judiciously laid out, and mciease in goigeousnesa as 
the visiloi walks thiough them This is the tom 
deforce oi the Museum, and but foi the pie\ aifing 
fault ol ovciciowding is a decided success The hist 
loom is devoted to specimens of the pioduets oi India, 
its woods, metals, silks, guun, fruits, &c The second 
loom is cuimmed with ctucs containing most beau- 
tiful examples of the wood and metal woik, polleiy 
and lacqueied waies, pioduced by its patient aud 
aitistic woi Linen The aims and anno m on the 
walls aie oi the most sumptuous Lind, andthcuu- 
tunig feihlity ot design and execution, as will a 3 the 
delicacy of taste in the ornamental detail^ exhibited 
on the woiks in this loom, will make it one of the 
most laluable to the Ail-maimfaetuiei We now 
enlei the giaud saloon, aud heie we may lie excused 
m diiectmg a small amount of attention to the deco- 
latiou ot this apaitmcut, which 13 veiy thaiacleiistic 
of the best Geoigiau em, the lattei pait of the last 
ceutmy The cucuIul cud o p this apartment has 
been shut olf by glazed partitions, aed converted 
into a goigeous divan , it is loofed and walled with 
the most sumptuous silks and embioidenes, and 
cion ded with ai titles of fuimtme in lvoiy and wood 
loaded with elaboiatc enrichment Upon the tables 
aie fihgiee woiks in silvei, lvoiy chessmen, and 
a) tides de la re, displaying all the goigeous abandon 
of Eastern wealth The entire saloon is one dazzling 
display of gold and silver stuffs, rich muslins reu- 
deied gay by needlework, and the wings of the gieen 
beetles cut to fanciful forms and seemed upon it 
The royal dresses from Lucknow and Benaies aie 
the ne pins ultra of gorgeousness, and the state 
cluur of Hunjeet Singh, obtained at Lahoie, entnely 
composed of plates of gold, testifies to the love of 
lavish display chaiactenstic ot the native Indian 
princes, The moic lefined works of the goldsmiths 
and jewelleis iue displayed m the cases down the 
centic of this loom, and deseive much attention 
The chaste beauty of many ot then designs is very 
remai liable, and we specially noted some neck orna- 
ments of ‘singular delicacy There is one pi evading 
characteristic in all these works however highly 
enriched by ornament or colour, the aiti/an has al- 
ways had the good taste to pie&eive a subdued effect 
throughout, which is never gaudy, however biilliaut 
Ins colour or gorgeous his design This admuablc 
icsult seems to be eflected by the blending of coloui 
in small poitions only, and the adoption of small or 
mtei laced patterns, whom golden ineandeis blend and 
harmonise the whole it is instructive to study the 
truly regal lepose that seems to pei vade this collec- 
tion of the best works horn the looms of the East 
A small loom leading Bom this saloon is filled 
1 with a cui ions collection of musical instillments, 

. models of boats and carnages, and an intei estmg 
I senes of figures exhibit mg the vauous artificeis, &c , 
of India The comdor is lined with paintings of 
soveieigos gorgeously dressed iu all the splendour 
which surrounded the old 1 oy allies of India. Among 
them aie veiy many poi traits of great intei esfc m an 
histone point of view as pictures they display that 
thm coloui and formal pose which is moie charac- 
tenatic of Eastern Ait than pleasing to the European 
taste, but then ments and their faults are equally 
hidden ivherc they are now placed 
From tins galleiy the visitor ascends to the upper 
floor, wheie the suite of small looms is filled with 
cases, most ingeniously conlnvcd to make the most 
of space, and display buds, beasts, fishes, and insects 
peculiar to India, oi commonly met with there 
We cannot attach much value to this collection, when 
we remember what is in the Butish Museum, scarcely 
a mile from it Moieover it is guevously huddled 
m a labyrinthine senes of small bed-rooms and closets, 
and consequently looks moie valueless than it is Tfc 
is quite evident that if we intend to preserve oiu 
public collections, the time is not far distant when 
some good and comprehensive scheme must he ear- 
ned out for then due pi eserv atiom As it is, London 
possesses seveial museums, and not even the grandest 
— the Butish Museum — is pxopeily adapted for the 
display of its contents The most interesting and 
valuable works are carelessly crammed in over- 
crowded cases, or treated as if they were compara- 
tively valueless j and thus, with collections mtnnsi- 
cally finer than are possessed by many other nations, 
we make a worse show than many of those do, 
whose successful rivalry could not stand cutieal tests. 
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THE QUEEN AT KILLARNEY 

While we wute, the Queen, hei Royal Con- 
soit, and then family, aie enjoying the beauties 
of all-beautiful Killamey No doubt the lush 
Lakes will be the “ fashionable ” toui this yeai , 
oui leaders will peimit us, theicfoie, once again, 
to dnect attention to them 

The month ol Scptembei is the best month 
of the yeai ioi visiting 1 1 eland, the weathei is 
gcncially fan, the humidity of the climate is 
not disagieeably felt, the days aie not yet very 
shoit, and, especially at KUlarney, the slightly- 
bi owned hues of the tiees, — the mingled oak, 
holly, yew, and aibutus, — add gieatly to the 
chaims of the landscape Those who have but 
a week to spaie, will no doubt pass that week 
at Killamey , it will suffice foi that locality , 
those who contemplate a month’s sojourn m 
the countiy, may visit, dunng the penod, most 
of its more piommeut places — Lublin and 
Wicklow, the Noith and the Giant’s Causeway, 
Connemaia and the wild West, and the South 
with its numeious “ attractions,” including the 
Lakes of Killamey 

It is, we believe, impossible that any Torn m 
any part of the world can be moie fiuitful of 
enjoyment, tlic scenery is delicious, whethei as 
regai ds passages of gi aceful loveliness or gian- 
deui reaching sublimity Theie is no sea coast 
in Euiope moie giand than may be found m 
the north and in the west, at “the Killenes ” 
in Galway, “Malbay” in Clare, along loads 
that lead to the 1 enowned Causeway, and fai 
away, almost fiom civilization, among the back- 
less wilds of Donegal But within a few horns’ 
chive of Killamey, round fiomKennare to Dingle 
Harboui, the magnificence of the ocean-iocks 
that use iiom the broad Atlantic and form the 
sides of huge mountains, is, peiliaps, as wonder- 
ful as m any other part of Ii eland , while the de- 
licate charms of bee-clad fissuies and gi aceful 
lakes, are more abundant in that neighbourhood 
than else whei e But these atfci actions of seeneiy 
giand or beautiful, ox of both m happy unison, 
would require a volume and not a page for any- 
thing like an adequate description; and a 
volume we have given to them, to which we 
take the liberty to dnect the attention of our 
leaders h at this special season of the yeai, 
when all who have been 

“ Long in populous city pent,” 

seek and lequue relaxation fiom laboui of mind 
and body, 

Our business is at tins moment, however, 
solely with Killamey our task is to induce 
Tourists to spend theie the time they allot to 
pleasure or repose, who seek health 01 who de- 
sne to make acquaintance with a people lull of 
character, often original, and always interesting 

There are no “ bugbears ” to be encountered 
in Ireland no w-a- clays ; m reality there never 
were, to alaim or annoy a st> anger , strangeis 
were pioveibially welcome theie, and were al- 
ways treated with kindness amounting to cor- 
diality and hospitality rather oppressive than 
formal, The safety of travelling in Ii eland has 
never been questioned; those who have gone 
though its byways, over its pathless mountains, 
through its trackless bogs, in all sorts of appa- 
rently inaccessible places, have ever lepoited 
that they weie more “safe” in then journeys 
than they would have been Levelling on foot 
from Hyde Paik to Brentford. 

But now even the trilling vexations that 
formally stood in the way of tourists no longer 
exist In eveiy familial district there aie com- 
fortable inns 01 hotels the outside cars, by 
which all travellers should travel, aie generally 
well “horsed” and driven by sober drivers, 

* “A We&lc at KUlarney, ” by Mr. and Mrs, S. C Ml. 
Published by Jr S. Virtue Ivy Lane and City llotid* 
London 


while the beggars have become so scanty tlut 
one lathci wishes to see them than to avoid 
them The fields aie Loti 01 cultivated, mgs 
ate laie, the cottages aie fai moie cleanly and 
wholesome than foimeily, drunkenness is a 
vice that will seldom meet the eye, it has be- 
come “unfashionable ,” that which was so long 
a gloiy and a distinction is now a degradation 
and a leptoack Ot leligious differences the 
tourist will lieai little 01 see nothing, while the 
old talk about “lepeal” is icgaided as a mockery 
, by all classes Ln a word, eveiy tom Lt m Iie- 
land will like the countiy and the people he 
will letuin fiom Ins visit, brief 01 prolonged, 

[ with feelings towauls both akin to atfccLion, 

! prejudices will be altogether lemoved, hopes 
will be nghtly excited, and it will not be diffi 
! cult to foiesee that Ii eland is destined to be- 
come the light aim of England 

Yes, for eveiy new visitoi to Iichnd, Tie- 
land will obtain a new fnend 

But oui piesent purpose is limited to lul- 
lainey and the roads thither these may be 
either fiom Dublin, TVateiloid, 01 Coik, nd 
Holyhead, Milfoid, 01 Bnstol, m large vessels 
that budge the channel bcttci than lailways 
i would do, if land and not sea divided the islands 
All the railway companies issue toiuists’ tickets, 
and in no way will the journey be expensive , 
a very model ate sum indeed wall suffice fox the 
month A lailway runs dnect foi Killamey 
1 fiom cithei Dublin, Wateifoicl, ox Coik, but 
the tiavellei who is not “pressed fox time” 
wall not liuiiy through places on the way that 
will be full of mteiest and abundantly produc- 
tive of pleasure Bums of veneiuble abbeys, 
ancient chuickes, and stiong castles, all of 
which aie i enowned in hisioiy and rich in 
legends, will be met on every road — liigh-ioad 
oi by-xoad — while lulls and glens, and lakes and 
nveis, add eveiywlieie to the chaims of the 
picturesque 

The Tornist is at Killamey, having had a 
foietaste of the enjoyment in stole ioi him At 
either of the hotels that bolder the Lake lie may 
be as comtox tabic as if he weie m Bond Stieet, 
living m state oi with reasonable economy, as 
he pleases How we do envy lum tlic plcasiaes 
of the m oi row after Ins ai rival, whether the 
day be spent on the water oi on the shoi e no 
matter who may be his guide, Ins boatman, oi 
his diivei, he is siuc to have jileasant com- 
panions, though his choice must be the lesult 
of accident ; and it is not likely lie wall have the 
services of Stephen Spillane, the best of all 
guides, foi Stephen is now a small iarrnci, and 
will be a laige one in eouise of time, although 
ho loves his old “calling,” and likes much 
to go ovei the old ground , but it must be with 
old inends — and they are many 

Yes, we may well envy the tounst at Kil- 
larney, wilting as w r e are by lamp-light m the 
hot twilight Especially may we envy him his 
Jmi day, for it will probably be passed m the 
gap of Dunloe, gazing down the black valley, 
and boating through the three lakes, encoun- 
tering the perils of the “ rush ” under Bnckecn 
Bridge, resting at beautiful Gleva, and listening 
for an hour or more to the marvellous echoes 
underneath the eagle’s nest 

Ox it may be that the day will be occupied m 
visiting the “islands,” of which so many of all 
foi ms and sizes grace the TJpper and the Lower 
Lake, fail Inis! alien foremost among them all. 

Ot the day may be devoted to a drive to the 
Yiew Bock, whence a view is obtained of the 
whole of the wonderful scenery — the mountains, 
and the valleys, and the lakes, with the small 
liver that, formed by a thousand hill streams, 
glides through them 1 into the bioader liver that 
carries tlic surplus water into tiro Atlantic. 

Or the woods and waterfalls may be the 
objects of choice on the first day “Tore” 
will not bo full, for the weather wall be fine, 
yet it cannot fail to yield a delicious treat, not- 


withstanding, fm the watci will m&li down- 
watds among uchly-coveicd locks, whore xaued 
lichens luxuriate, and at tlic feet ol winch glow 
gigantic ieim 

Or it may be that, slighting these easily ac- 
cessible pleasures, Ihelouusl will undertake the 
ascent ofMangeifon , nay, if a boldwalkei and 
m iudc he all li lie may essay Can an Tucl, the 
highest mountain in Ii eland If he he not 
stiong, he will, no doubt, piefci a pensne 
ramble among the nuns of melancholy iUucioss, 
one of the most pictuicsque and beautiful of all 
the veneiahlc nuns of Ireland 

To give even a bare idea of the many somces 
fiom which the tomist at Killamey will derive 
intense enjoyment, would bo to occupy moie 
space than we can allot to a subject oi wlmh 
the mind and heart of the water are full "We 
know every step lie will take, evdy spot is 
familial to us ; not only eveiy 

** Dingle and bosk} tUH,” 

but every rock and hedgerow, nay, almost 
every stone 

It any of oui leaders aie induced by oui en- 
thusiastic love of the “Lakes” to visit them, 
srne we are lie will thank iis foi having guided 
his steps thither let his expectations be laiscd 
ever so high, there will be no disappointment 
Nay, if he has been halt ovei Europe, he wall 
say he has seen no place so beautiful — no place 
that can be seen fiom the sunnse to the sun 
set of a single day. 


BOOKBINDING AND DECOB ATI YE 
WORKS IN STAINED LEATHER 

Chemistry now is doing even more than enabling 
aitist-manu fact ultra to command agencies and means 
of action, until very leceutly unknown, and almost 
if not altogether unsuspected The same subtle and 
versatile science takes in hand its own beneficent 
discoveries, and teaches us how to apply them m the 
production of w olIs that combine the greatest beauty 
with the most valuable utility In no instance has 
this practical woi king of chenustiy in the industrial 
aits been moie happily exhibited m action than in 
the new piocesses, discovei ed and patented by Mi 
Charles Tackett, junior, for the decoration of leailiei 
to be used rn bookbinding, and whuli may also bo 
applied to a vanely of othei decorative purposes. 
Some sixteen years ago, Mi Tuchetfc attainted oui 
attention by the publication of the commencement 
of a serial illustrative of the higher branches of his 
own business, that oi a bookbinilei The woik 
was admirably executed, ns it was ably conceived, 
but being (as then it was) tar in advance of the Art- 
feelmg of the time, it brought its authoi a consider- 
able pecuniary loss, liowevei honouiably it might 
have distinguished his leputation Since 1851 , 
things have assumed a fiesh and more encoui aging 
aspect. The Aits now have entered into a strict, 
alliance with manufactures, and tho happy effects of 
this most natural of confederacies aie continually 
becoming more decidedly and more beneficially appa- 
rent The time probably may now be considered to 
have arrived m which Mr Tuckelt’s publication 
upon decorative bookbinding might prove in. eveiy 
lespect to be successful. Mr T ticket! himself baa 
not been discouraged by the issue of 3 ns former 
experiment, but has wisely availed himself of every 
opportunity for making himself moie thoroughly 
master of his art, and his success has been such as 
must be most gratifying to himself, as it claims 
from us a warm and cordial expression of our own 
admiration. As bookbinder to the British Museum, 
Mi, Tuckett has both enjoyed many advantageous 
facilities for improving his own knowledge as well of 
the theory as of the practice of his ai t, and he has met 
with encouragements to aim at elevating the style 
and character of modcnl hookbinding. Mr Tuckett 
called chemistry to his aid, and the great science 
listened favourably to the call. By means of che- 
mical agents, simple in their land and in their mode 
of action, and at the same time producing results 
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that aia both beautiful and diversified and also 
pcimanent, Mi Tuckett may lie &aid to have cieatcd 
a new eia m the use of decorative leathci Instead 
of the cosily and always mspeme inlays of Icatheis 
of diiTei eit t co’oms, and di/h lent tints of the same 
coloui, the new piocesa obtains eveiy vanetv of 
coloui and tint by dnect chemical action upon one 
and the hame piece of lcathei Any design whatevei 
can he executed. in any lequncd coloui 01 combina- 
tion of eoloiua m a single piece of leathei, and the 
application of tooliug and edgings m gold completes 
tins tndy beautiful and most aitistic voifi 
It will he understood that the pioctss to which 
we ad vet t is exceedingly simple A book is bound 
m leathei of some siugle colour — sny a daik gieeu, 
upon this, as upon a gi ouudwoik, the deaned design, 
that is to be produced in a pale blight gieen, is 
marked out This design is acted upon by such a 
chemical agent as will set fiee certain components 
of the daikor tint Oi , if a variety of colours should 
he desued, giecns, leds, greys, blues, and hi owns m 
endless tints and shades aie leadily obtained bv the 
same means, acids and alkalies being seveially em- 
ployed, as then action will eithei remove oi pi oduce 
what is requned to undeigo a change and to assume 
hesh conditions The new tints obtained from coal- ' 
tar — the magenta, the azuune, and then modifica- 
tions, Mi. Tuckett pioduees with the most btuking 
effect upon white Moiocco These are the most 
recent of his experiments, and they have not jet 
been applied in actual piactice their success, how- 
cvci, is certain and complete It is no less ceitam 
that the same principle admits of application midei 
numeious inodili cations, all of which have yet to be 
both devised and subjected to cxpei uncut 

Mi Tuckett’ s piocesses and ins pi od notions w r e 
have oui selves most caiefutly examined, and we le- 
commend them to the attention of oui leadeis with 
unqualified confidence Foi bookbinding purposes 
of every kind, the vanously coloui ed leathei isieally 
invaluable , and, not only does it enable tlie book- 
binder to pioduoe work ot a voiy supenor chaiactei 
at a compaiatively small cost, but it also opens 
bofoie him a wide langc of fiesh operations He 
thus may make bookbinding an Ait matmfaclme as 
popuhu, as it is capable of attaining to theveiy 
highest excellence The finest productions of the 
old bookbinders (such, foi example, as we adorned 
so much at the wondeiful coiivei sazione at lion 
mongers 1 Hall) will find avals, and supenois also, 
amongst the woiks that may be achieved by the new 
piocesb, and these most beautiful works will no 
longer be exclusively the privilege of the wealthy, 
but will be available also by purchasers and lovers 
of books of eveiy degiee Noi is the process as 
applied to leathci by any means icstricted to its pri- 
mary use m bookbinding The leathei, with its 
vaned colours and tints, is applicable for e\ ery vai lety 
of decoi alive requirement In cabinet-makeis’ pro- 
ductions, m pmlicular, it may bo introduced with 
admirable effect lnbiaiv tables, and ladies’ work- 
tables, may be most effectively covered with the 
adorned leathei It might bo placed in panels in 
cabinets of eveiy kind, and thus become a new tea- 
tuio m fuiailme 01 course chairs, &c , might be 
covered with it Iu f set, it would he difficult to I 
assign a limit to the appropriate and effective appli- 
cation of Mr. Tuckott’s process. It would be invalu- 
able for all such decorative stationery as writing and. 
envelope cases, &c “We now are merely making 
suggestions m the most geneial manner ; the subjeot, 
however, is one for thoughtful and well-mat ui cd con- 
sideration, In this age of enteipuse, so valuable a 
new material (for it is in fact a new matenal) cannot 
fail to have its capabilities searched out, and brought 
to bear in actual use We me surprised to find that 
Mr. Tuckett’s piocess has not already been made 
available by cabinet-makers and upholsteieis, and 
by many other aiList manufacturers, such as coach- 
builders and harness makeis, and others 

To Mr. Tuckett himself we would suggest that he 
should proceed to develop the capabilities of modem 
bookbinding, by introducing a fresh class of designs 
iu association with his beautiful new process of deco- 
rative colouring, TJici 0 is an ample field yet before 
him, m which lie will find that hitherto untried de- 
signs will co-operate effectively with the chemical 
agencies and the skilful manipulation that he knows 
so well how to tlucclj in producing far greater 
triumphs in the ait of bookbinding than have evei 
yet been accomplished, and, while we lavish so 


much of car eful attention upon the paper and the 
type of oui books, and upon the illuminative engrav- 
ings that \\e associate with them, then bmding may 
no less consistently claim fiom us its own becoming 
shaic of oui concern The binding is the robe of 
honum iu which we invest a noble book, and upon 
the binding we nnpiess it a external insignia of lank 
and meat Mx Tuckett has shown us how the bind- 
ing of oui hooks may be umfoimly and habitually 
made f«u mme vvoithy of its office than it ever was 
enabled to become befoie, save undei most excep- 
tional conditions, and we shall not fail to suppoit 
him in his effoits to give full effect lo Ins felicitous 
invention In concluding our piesent notice of his 
processes and then application, we must suggest to 
Mi Tuckett to substitute some othci tcim 111 the 
place of the woul “stained” in his desuiption of 
Ins bookbinding He does not staiu the leathci, 
as “staining* is geueially undei stood This ex- 
pression leads to vex y uriwoi thy conceptions of the 
chemically coloui cd leathci Puhaps, undei all 
ciicuinstaiiecs, the term enamelled might be appio- 
pi lately used, and Mi Tuckett might entitle his pro- 
ductions, woiks in enamel- coloured leathei , not 
medueval cun houlh revived, but modem cud 
i'nuul Id ) — an invention patented and peitectcd by a 
living and hoiking Englishman ot the picscni day 


AET IN SCOTLAND A.ND THE 
PROVINCES. 

EniNBuiiGH —27/tf Royal Association foi the Ft 0- 
moiion of the Fine Aits 111 /Scotland — The twenty* 
soventh annual general meeting of tho suppoiteis 
ot this institution was held lately in Queen Street 
Hall, Edinburgh The walls were hung with the 
pictures appropnated as pmes, and a large attend- 
ance of subscribers attested the interest felt m the 
business of the day, ovei which 811 John McNeill 
piesided The lcpoit stated that the amount of 
subscriptions foi the past year had leached £5,185, 
ot which £2,024 had been set apart foi the purchase 
of woiks of Art, consisting of five pictures pamted 
expressly foi the society by Messrs G Harvey, 
IL Muculloch, J Aichoi, E iNicoI, and A II Bun, 
illustrative ot five songs of Bums, and foitj -seven 
paintings, seven watei -colour drawings, and one 
maible bust, selected from the last exhibition of 
the Itoyal Scottish Academy —The Boaid of Manu- 
factures intend to open an exhibition of industrial 
and decorative Ait, on Wednesday, the 20th No- 
\embei next, m the National Galleiy, within tho 
suite of gallenes forming the eastsido of that build- 
ing. Mi W B Johnstone, ESA, lias been ap- 
pointed Art superintendent of the exhibition 

Plymouth -—The oeiemony of presenting to tlie 
Plymouth and Cottonian Library the bust of Sir 
Joshua Rejnolds, to which reference wub made in a 
pievious numbei, took place on the 23rd of July 
A nuraorous company assembled to witness the pro- 
ceedings, which were piesided ovei by Mi Rey- 
nolds Gwatlun, one of the nearest surviving 
relations of the gieat painter Addresses suitable 
to the occasion \me delivered by the chairman, 
Mi. William Cotton, the hbeial donor of the u Rey- 
nolds’ Collection” in the library, who originated 
the subscription for the bust, and Mr Tom Tavior. 
The head is the woik of Mi, Belmes, aftei one 
of Beynolds taken when m Italy by an Italian 
eculptoi ‘ it represents the painter as a young man, 
but, judging from a pliotogiaph m our possession, 
it has all the chaiactei of tho features familiar to 
us by the poitiaits painted of him in after life 

Norwich *■—' T he Builder states that, — u The re- 
pans of St Geurge’s Church have bioughfc to light 
what is called a fiesco, representing the renowned 
fight between St, Geoige and the JLhagon—- a sub- 
ject which has a local association, St Geoige being 
tho tutelar saint of the city, and pah on of a once 
flourishing civic company The painting, which 
111 all probability is of the date of the middle of 
the fifteenth century, was discovered on the ie~ 
moval of the oigan at the west end of the north 
aisle, foi the purpose of cleaning tho wall. The 
figures are hfe-sive* and the colours and drawing 
are good,” 

Lincoln.— A n exhibition, of if Arts, Science, and. 
Manufactures, M was opened here last month m a 
huge building elected for tho purpose, which is 
wcU filled with works of Ait of various kinds, 
carving, decorated furniture, pottery, objects of 
natural history, &c. &o,, aided by a collection of 
antiquanan relics, &c., from the Kensington Mu- 
seum. 


THE ANGELS 

(LIFE, DEATH, AND TIIE liEdUUtECTlON) 
PltOH THE MONUMLNT BY N NOBLE 

One of the most pleasing and pmtmesque fcatuiea 
of English landscape is to be found in the village 
chiu cli, whose square, embattled towel, oi tapciing 
spire, stands pioininonlly above the mass of gieui 
which gcneially hides the body of the edifice fiom 
the travellers view These suued buildings seem, 
as we pass them on the load, to he, as ltweic, 
lestiug-apots on the journey of life — places when- 
one may sit down and meditate on what we aie, 
and whithei we aie going then seclusion and 
quiet, even externally, aie suggestive oi thought 
and lepose, and it we entei them, everything aiound, 
fiom its geneial simplicity of character, and the 
entire absence ol opposing influences, assists m 
this abstiaction of teelmg liom the outei woild 
Few individuals, except the aichmologist 01 one 
whose taste inclines him to seaich into the mteuoi 
of these old nual churches, have an idea how many 
of them contain pi od actions of Ait w 01 1 by ot 
examination — quamt { t uvmgs m wood and stone, 
and sepulchral memonalb leaied by the love ot 
suivivois, and sculptuicd by the hand of genius 
In obscure places, which, even in these days of um- 
vei sal locomotion, aie lately tiodden by the toot of the 
stiangei, may be seen one ot moie beautiful woiks 
that would lepay a pilgnmage to visit Some ot 
the piuductions of oui best scnlptois, fiom the 
days of Banks, Bacon, and Roubiliac, to oui owu, 
aie thus hidden m localities compaiatively un- 
known "VVe have often, in our countiy 1 auibles, 
been suipiised and delighted by an unexpected 
meeting with some hue piece of sculptui cd Art, ot 
which the woild has heard little 01 nothing pei- 
haps half a centra y hence, piobably, some stiangei 
may entei the little chinch of Ashley, in the county 
of Staifoidshire, and feel thus as lie stands befoie 
Mi Noble’s expiessive monument, foi mm g the 
subject of the annexed engraving 
It is a tubule to the raemoiy of the late Thomas 
: ICmnersley, Esq, laiscd by the affection of his 
sistei. Miss Kmneieley The figuics are hte-size, 
me “m the lound/ 1 and executed in the puiest 
wdnle Cauaia maible, lelieved by a background ol 
the best light giey Sicilian marble, the whole 
monument is fouiteen feet high, by nine feet wide 
at the base, and may be thus descirbed — • 

The left seated figtue represents Heath, sjm- 
hohsed by tlie drooping head, closed eyes, and 
imeiled torch, the last is concealed in the en- 
giaving by the position of the figure, Opposed 
to this is tho angel of Rife, her head eiect, hei lace 
beaming with brightness and intelligence, and sup- 
porting with both hands a lighted toich, denoting 
the flame of life The ci owning figme, standing, 
and with uplifted eyes, is the angel of the Resur- 
rection, waiting, as it w r ouId seem, the Divine com- 
mand to summon the sleeping dead to wake and 
anse * — “ For the tiumpet shall sound And 

the Lord God will swallow up Death m victory 
.... And will wipe away all icais from off all 
faces.” The three figures rest on a mass of lock, 
typical of the “Rock of ages,” the lefuge ot the 
Chuatiau, m front of which is the cioss, with the 
aacred monogram. 

The two lowei figures weal on then respective 
foieheads a wreath of asphodels and one of ama- 
lanths Longfellow has an allusion to these floral 
emblems in his exquisite poem entitled t! The Two 
Angelb 

14 Trxo angels, one of Life and one of Death, 

Passed o’or our village as the morning broke, 

Tho dawn was on their ucen, and beneath 
The sombre houses, hearsed with plumes of smoko. 

<{ Their attitude and aspect were the same, 

Alike their features and their robes of white $ 

But one was crowned wi/h amaranth, as with flame, 

And one with asphodels, like flakes of light ” 

In the design of this monument the sculptor has 
aimed to give to his woxk a simple, elevating cha- 
racter the quiet* dieamless sleep of Death, tho 
beauty and animation of restored Life, the hope of 
a joyful Rearm ectionj The idea is felicitous, and 
is successfully carried oui). but had the inner lines 
of tlie wings of the lower angels been somewhat 
less regular, it would he an improvement, for as 
they now aro they give to tho figures an appeal ance 
of being seated m shells* 
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THE HUDSON, 

FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 


BY BENSON J LOSSINQ 


TEE II LUSTRATIONS FROM DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR. 

Part XX. 

R he Harlem River Quailed Mas coo in by the Indiana), 
which extends fiom Xragsbndge to the stimt hi tween 
Long Island Sound and New Yoik Bay, known as the 
East Rivei, has an average width of 900 feet In most 
places it is bordered by nairow maishy flats, with high 
lulls immediately behind The sceneiy along its whole 
length, to the villages of Ilailem and Mott Haven, is 
The loads on both shoies afford pleasant dnves, and 
r seats and ornamental pleasure-giounds add to the land- 
tea of the uvei A line of small steamboats, connecting 
y, tiaveise its waters, the head of navigation being a few 
Post’s Centuiy House The tounst will find much plea- 
page from the city thi ought the East and Ilailem Rivei s 
rne ” nigh Budge,” oi aqueduct ovei which the waters of the Cioton 
flow fiom the main land to Manhattan Island, ciosses the Hailem River at l?8id 
Street. It is built of gianite The aqueduct is 1,-150 leet m length, and rests 
upon arches suppoited by fouitecn pieis of heavy masomy Eight of these 
aielies aie eighty feet span, and six of them fifty feet The height of the 
bridge, above tide wafcei, is 114 feet The atiuclme ougmally cost about a 
million of dollars. Pleasant loads on both sides of the Harlem lead to the 
High Budge, where full entertainment for man and hoi se may be had The 
tf High Budge” is a place of great lesoit m pleasant weather for those who 
love the road aud rural sceneiy 

A bioad, macadamized avenue, called the "Kmgsbndge Road,” leads fiom 
the uppei end of York Island to Mauhattanville, wheie it connects with and is 
continued by the " Blooraingdale Road,” in the dnection of the city The 
drive ovei this load is veiy agreeable The winding avenue passes thiough 
a nanow valley, pait of the way between lugged hill3, only paitially divested 
of the forest, and ascends to the south-eastern slope of Mount Washington (the 
highest land on the island), on which stands the village of Carmansville At 
the upper end of this village, on the high iock t y hank of the Harlem River, is 
a line old mansion, known as the "Moms House,” now the lesidence of the 
widow of Aaion Burr, vice-pi esident of the United States, but better known 
as Madame Jurael, the name of her lust husband The mansion is at One 



ims uton nruDGE.* 

Hundred and Sixty-nmth street It is suuouuded by highly ornamented 
grounds, and its situation is one of the most desirable on the island. It 
commands n flue view of the Harlem River at the High Budge, to the tillage 
of Harlem, and beyond* \ also of Long Islalid Sound, the villages of Astona and 
Etushmg, arui the green fields of Long Island. Nearer are seen Harlem Plains, 
and the fine new bridge at Macomb’s Dam* This house Was biult before the 
old war for independence, hy Rogei Monis, a fellow soldier with Washington 

# This view is from the giounds in front of the dwelling of liiehtucl Carman, E^q., 
former propiletOi of all tho Taiid wffei eontbe village Of Carmansville statute He is stjll 
owner of ti veiy large estate iu that vicinity 

f Ha,ilem, situated cm Urn Hmiem iUVor, between the Eighth Avenue and East Riymw 
whs an early -settlement on the island Oi [Manhattan, by the Dqfch, Xtls now* a flourish- 
ing village, chiefly boi dering the Third Avenue. ' *■ 


oil the field of Monongohela, wheie Braddock fell, in the summer of 1755. 
Morns was also Wastnngtoids rival m a suit foi the hpait and hand of Maiy, 
the heir of the lord of Phihpsc’s Manoi x Like Ins biothei-iu-law, Beveily 
Robinson, Moms adhered to the ciown aftei the American colonies declaied 
themselves independent m 1770 When, m the autumn of that yeai, the 
Amencau army under Washington encamped upon Ilailem Heights, and occu- 
pied Poit Washington nem. Moms fled foi safety to Robinson’s house in 
the Highlands, aud Washington occupied his elegant mansion as his head- 
quarter foi awhile The house is preserved m its oiigmal form and materials, 
excepting wheie external rep an a have been necessary 
At the lowei extremity of Carmansville, and about a mile above Manhattan- 
ville, is a most beautiful domain, as yet almost untouched by the hand ot change 
It is about eight miles fiom the heart of the city, completely emboweied, aud 
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presenting a pleasing picture at every point of view. Tins was the home of 
General Alexander Hamilton, one of the foundm of the Republic, and is one 
of the few Cf undesecrated” dwelling-places of the wen of the lasL centuiy, to 
be found on Yoik Island Neai the centie of the ground stands the house 
Hamilton built foi his home, and which he named * The Grange,” from 
the residence of his grand fathei, m Ayislure, Scotland Then it was com- 
pletely m the count! y — now It is sunomided by the suburban lesidences of the 
great city It is situated about half way between the Hudson and Hailem 
Rivers, and is reached from the Kmgsbndge load by a giavelled and shaded 
walk Near the house is a group of thnteen tices, planted by Hamilton him- 
self, the ycai before he was killed in a duel by Aaron Bui r, and named, 
respectively, after the original thutecn States of Hie Union. All of them aie 
straight, vigorous trees, but one, and that, ti edition says, lie chanced to nainu 
South Cmohna It is crooked m hunk and blanches, aud materially disfigures 
the gioup. It well typifies the state of South Caiolma in its past aud present 
history— always ciooked, always discontented and turbulent, and now a dis- 
grace to the Republic, as the mother of the chief conspiratoia who, this year 
(1861), have sought to ovei throw the government of the United States, and 
establish upon its rums the despotism of an irresponsible oligarchy, whose basis 
1$ IIUMAK SIAVERY 1 , , f 

The " Grange” is upon an elevation of nearly &G0 feet .above the rivers, 
and commands, through vistas, delightful views of Harlem River arid Plains, 
the East River and Long Island, and the fertile fields ml Lower Westchester; 
It is just within the outer lines of the entrenchments thrown up by the Americans * 
m 1776, and is iu the midst of the theatre of the stirring events of that yearn 

We have now fauly entered upon Manhattan Island; iu our jonrneyidga from 
the Wilderness to the Sea, and ate rapidly approaching the commercial 

* In February, Colonel Washington w&nfc to Boston to confer with Gov&nqr 
Shirley about military affair* rn Virginia, lbs (stopped m Now Yoik on his return, Ahcl 
was then tlie ffufist of BevoHy Robinson. Aluc Robinson’s sister, Alary RlitUpse, was 
also a guest there, , in the summertime Ifpr bright eyes* blooming' .cheeks, great 
vivacity, pm faction of person, aTlstoorptib oomiexuws, and piospeotlvo Wealth, captivated 
the Noting Virginia sqldici He fln,k e r e fi ir * ns long as duty would permit, 

and would gladly have carried her wdh hlm to Virginia qs hh bride , but hn» entrant a 
dlfltdCrWe kept the npotaeatotyi quqjfliqn uuspohen, and Roger Mprfis, his, fellow aide-de- 
camp in Braudofak^ t inlutaty fimuiy* fibre off the pore, 1 




Hieiiopobs of ihe coimtijr, boated upon its southern poition, where the w atirb 
of the Hudson, the East, and the Passaic Riveis commingle in the magnificent 
hat hour of New Yoik 

Tim island— pm chased by the Dutch of the painted savage*, only two cen- 
turies and a halt ago, foi the paltry sum of twenty-four dollais, paid m tiathe 
at a handled pei cent, piufit — contains tenfold more wealth, in proportion to 
its size, than any othci on the face of the globe It is thirteen and a half 
miles long, and two and a-half miles wide at its gieatest hieadth It was 
onginally veiv lough. ami rocky, abounding m swamps and conical hills, altei - 
noting with fertile spots 

Over the upper pint of the island aie many pleasant roads not yet 
straightened into lectangulai sheets, and these aftoid hue icereative dnves foi 
the citizen*, and stiniug scenes with the lovers of fast hoises who abound m 
the city The latter me Been m great numheis m these thoioughfaies eveiy 
pleasant afternoon, when ** Young Amenca” takes an amng 

Before making exclusions over these ways, and obseiving their sui rounding*, 
let ns turn aside from the Kmgebudge Road, m the ducction of the Hudson, 
and, following a winding avenue, note some of the private ruiat residences that 
cover the crown and slopes of old Mount Washington, now called Washington 
Heights The villas aie remarkable foi the taste displayed in then* architcc 
turc, then commanding locations, and the beauty of the surrounding grounds 
derived from the mingled labour of Art and Nature As we approach the 
river the hills become steeper, the road more sinuous, the giounds moie wooded, 
and the general sccneiy on land and water more pictiuesque One of the 
most charming of these landscapes, looking in any dn ection, may he found 
upon the load just above the Washington Heights railway station, neai the. 
delightful residence of Thomas Ingraham, Esq In our little sketch vm am 





looking up the road, and the slopes of the beautiful lavrn m fionfc of his house 
Turning half Tound, we have glimpses of the Hudson, and quite extended 
views of the hold scenery about Port Lee, ou the opposite shore. 

Following this road a few rods furthei down the heights, we reach the 
2 ta.ti 0 n-h. 0 uae of the Hudson 'River Railway, which stands at the southern 
entrance to a deep rock excavation through a point of Mount Washington, 
known for a hundred years or more as Jeffeiy’s Hook Tins point has mi 
interesting revolutionary history 111 connection with Mount Washington At 
the hegmnihg of the war, the great value, in a stiategic point of view, of Man 
liattan Island, and of the river itself — m its entile length to Fort Edward — 
as a dividing line between Now England and the remainder of the colonics, 
fully appreciated by the contending parties. The Ameiicans adopted 
measures eaily to secure these, by erecting fortifications Mount Washington 
(so named at that time) was the most elevated land upon the island, and 
formidable mihtaiy works of earth and stone were soon erected upon its crown 
and upon the heights m the vicinity from Manlmttanville to Kmgsbridge. The 
principal work was Fort Washington. The citadel was on the ci’own of Mount 
Washington, overlooking the country in every direction, and comprising within 
the scope of vision the Hudson from the Highlands to the harbour of New 
York, The citadel, with the outworks, covered several acres between. One 
Hundred and Uighty-firsf and One Hundred and Eighty-sixth Streets 

On the point of the chief promontory of Mount Washington jutting into the 
Hudson, known as Jeffery’s Hook, a strong ledoubt was constructed, as a cover 
to GhemiW'de-fiise and other obstructions placed in the river between that 
point and Fort Lee, to prevent the Bnlish ships going up the Hudson, The 
remains of this redoubt, mthe form of grassy mounds covered with small- cedars, 
are prominent upon the point, as seen m the engraving above. The imns 
of Fort Washington, in similar form, were also vciy conspicuous until Within, a, 
, few years, and a flag, stuff marked the place of the citadel But the ruthless 
Mhd'pf pride, forgetful of the past, ana of all patriotic allegiance to the most 


chenshed traditions of Aroaican citizens, has levelled the mounds, and icmo\ed 
the flag-staff, and that spot, conseciated to the memory of valoious deeds and 
comagcous suffering, must now be sought for m the kmdien-gniden or orna- 
mental grounds of some wealthy citizen, whose choice celery or bed of veibenus 
has greatei chai ms than the green sward of a hillock beneath winch reposes 
the dust of a soldier of the old Wai fox Independence 1 

“Soldieis bulled heie?” inquires the star tied xesidenfc Yes, youi villa, 
vom gulden, your beautiful lawn, aie all spread out o\ei the dust of soldiers, 
for all over these heights the blood of Americans, Englishmen, and Geimans 
flowed freely m the autumn of 1770, when the foit was taken by the Bnlish, 
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after one of the hardest struggles of the war Moie thau two thousand 
Americans were captuied, and soon tilled the loathsome pi isons and prison- 
ships of New York 

Near the nvei hank, on the south-westei n slope of Mount Washington, is 
the New Yoik Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, one ot seveial reheats for 
the unfoitunatc situated upon the Hudson shorn of Manhattan Island It is 
one of the oldest institutions of the kind m the United States, the act of the 
legislature of New Yoik mcorpoiatmg it beiug dated on the day (‘Vpul II, 
1817) when the Asylum foi the Deaf and Dumb at Haitfoid, Connecticut, was 
opened The llliistnous Ue Witt Clinton was the fust pi evident of the asso- 
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ciaiiou, Its pi ogress was slow for several years, when, hi 1831, Air Harvey 
P Beet was installed executive head of the asylum, as principal * lie infused 
hfe in to the institution immediately Its affairs are still administered by his 
skilful and energetic hand. His services have been marked, during thirty 
years, by the most gratifying results, InT84S,dhe title of piesident was con- 
ferred upon Mr Beet, and three or four years later he received the ho u 01 ary 
degree of Doctor of Laws. He is at the head of instruction and ol the 
family in. the institution. Under his guidance many of both sexes; shut out 
from participation, in the intellectual blessings which are vouchsafed to well- 
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developed Immamlv, have been, as it were, newly created, ami made to 
expenente, in a degree, the sensations of Adam, as descubed by Milton — 

“fetialght towards heaven my wondering eyes I tinned, 

And gazed a«lule the amplo sky, Hll lalsrd 
By quick instinctive motion, up I spiung. 

As thitherward endeavouring, and uptight 
Stood on my feet , about me xound 1 saw 
IIilI, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains, 

And liquid lapse of mui muting sti earns , by these 
Cre itmes lhat lived, and moved, and walkid, or fliw , 

Bluls on the blanches watbllng , all things smiled, 

With fiagianoe and with |oy my heai t o’erflowed 

Wjself X then pLrustd, and limb by limb 

Sun eyed, and sometimes went, and sometimes rm, 

\\ ith supple joints, as lively vigour led , 

But who 1 was, m wheie, oi from what cause, 

Knew not, to speak I tried, andfoithwith spoke 
Mv tongiio ohejid, and readily could name 
Wh ite’er I saw ” 

The situation of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb is a delightful one 
The lot cornpnses thuty-seven acies of land, between the Km gab ridge Itoad 
and the nvei, about nme miles from the New Yoik City Hall The buildings 
five m number, form a quadi angle ot 240 feet front, and moic than 300 feet 
in depth , they are upon a terrace 127 feet above the liver, and are sun j 
rounded by fine old tiers and a shiubbery The buildings aie capable of nccorn t 
modating four bundled and titty pupils, with their teacheis and superintendents, > 
and the neetssarv domestics 

In the midst of a delightful glows o f forest flees, a slioit distance below the 
Asylum for Ihe Deaf and Dumb, is the dwelling of the late J .J Audubon, 
the eminent natmalist, where some of lus family still leside Only a few years 
ago it was as secluded as any iniai scene fifty miles ttom the city , now, otliei 
dwellings aie m the grove, streets have been cut tbiough it, the submban 
village of Gai mansville lias covered the adjacent eminence, and a station ot the 
Hudson lltvtr Hull way is almost m fiont of the dwelling 

Audubon was one ot the most lemaikable men of his age, aud Ins work on 
the “Buds of Anieiica” foims one of the noblest monuments evei made in 
commemoration of tiue genius * lie was the sou of a French admit ol, who 
settled in Louisiana, and Ins whole life was devoted to his favourite pm suit 
The stoiy of that life is a recoid of acts of highest heroism, and piesents a 
most lemarkable lllustiation of the triumphs of perseveiance 

A wider who visited Mr Audubon not long before his death, m 1851, has 
left the following pleasant account of him and His lesidcncc near Mount 
Washington — 

"My walk soon brought a secluded couutiy house into view, — a house not 
entirely adapted to the natiue of the scenery, yet simple and unpretending m 
its ai clutecturc, and beautifully emboweied amid elms and oaks Several 
gi aceful fawns, and a noble elk, were stalking in. the shade of the trees, 
appaiently unconscious of the piesonce of a few dogs, and not caring for the 
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numerous tuikeya, geese, and other domestic animals that gobbled and 
screamed arouml them. Nor did my own approach staitle the wild, beautiful 
ci natures that seemed as docile as any of their tame companions 

<(t h tlie master at home?’ I asked of a pretty maul-servant who answered 
my tap at the door, and who, After informing me that he was, led mo mto a 
room ou the West side of the broad hall It was not, however, a parlour, or 
an ordinary leception-room that I entered, but evidently a room for work/! 
Iu one corner Stood a painter's easel, with a half-finished sketch of a beavei ou 
the paper , on the other lay the skin of an American panlhei, The antlers of 


* In this magnificent work pictures of birds, the natm&l sue, are given in four hundred 
and eighty eight plates, It, was completed in 1844 1 baron Cuvier Said of it,— « It is the 
most gigantic and most magnificent monument that has ever been erected to Nature, 


elks hung upon the avails, stuffed birds of eveiy description of gay plumage 
oi name n ted the mantd-piece, and exquisite diawnigs ot held mite, onolcs, and 
woodpeckers, were scattered piomiscuoualy in other paits of the room, across 
one end of which a long mde table was stretched, to hold ai lists* materials, 
sciaps of diawiug-paper, and immense folio volumes, filled with delicious paint 
mgs of buds taken in their native haunts 

"*This,* saul I to myself, ‘is the studio of the naturalist,’ but haidly had 
the thought escaped me when the master himself made Ins appeal ance lie 
was a tall, thin man, with a high, arched, and seiene foie head, and a bnght, 
pencil ating, giey eve , his w lute locks fell m clustei s upon his shotildei a, but they 
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were the only signb of age, for his foim was erect, and his step as light as that 
ot a deer The cxpicssion of his face was sharp, but noble and commanding, 
and there was something m it, paiily denved from the aquiline nose, and partly 
fiom the shutting of the mouth, which made vou tlntik of the imperial eagle. 

"Ills gieeting, as he cnteied, was at once Lank aud cordial, and showed 
you the sincere, true man ‘ Ilow kind it is,* he said, with a slight 1 ‘heucli 
accent, and in a pensive tone, c to come to see me, and how wise, too, to leave 
that cinzy city 1* He then shook me warmly ky the hand e Do you know/ 
he continued, c how I wondei that men can consent to swelter and fiet their 
lives away amid those hot bricks and pestilent vapoui % when the woods and 
fields ate all so neai It would kill me soon to be confined, in such a 
puson-house, and when I am foiced to make an occasional visit there, it fills 
mo with loathing aud sadness Ah l how often, when I have been abiaad 
on the mountains, has my lieait lisen in grateful piaiee to God that it was not 
my destiny to waste and pine among those noisome congregations of the city ’ ’ ” * 
Audubon died al the beginning ot 1851, at the age of sevenly-one yeais. 
His body was laid in a modest tomb m the beautiful Trinity Cemetety, near 
his dwelling This bunal-placc, deeply shaded by original forest trees and 
varieties that have been planted, affords a most delightful retreat on a w aim 
summci ’s day. It lies upon the slopes of the liver bank, Foot-paths and 
carnage-roads wind thiough it iu all directions, and pleasant glimpses of the 
Hudson maybe caught through vistas at many points In the south-westcui 
extremity of the grounds, upon a plain granite doorway to a vault, may be 
seen, m raised letters, the name of Aumibgn ' 

The drive from Trinity Cemetery to ManhattflUville is a delightful one. 
The road is hard and smooth at all seasons of ihe year, and is shaded in 
summer by many ancient trees that graced the finest, From It frequent plea- 
sant views of the river maybe obtained Them sire some fine residences on 
both sides of the way, and evidences of the sure but stealthy approach of the 
great city arc perceptible 

Manhatt anvil! e, situated in the chief of the four valleys that cleave the 
island from the Hudson to the Hast River, now a pleasant suburban village, is 
destined to be soon swallowed by the approach) dg and rapacious town Its 
site on the Hudson was *oi iginally called Ilarlem Cove, It was considered a 
place of strategic importance in the war for independence and the war of 3 812 3 
and at both periods fortifications were erected there to command the pass from 

* w Homes of Ameiic&n Authors 
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the Hudson to Harlem Plains, to whose verge the little village extends Upon 
tho heights neai, the Pom an Catholics have two flourishing Irtetaiy institutions, 
namely, the Convent of the Sacied Heart, for gnls, and the Academy of the 
Holy Infant, foi boys 

Upon the high piomontoiy overlooking tho Hudson, on tho south side of 
Manhattanville, is Jones s Cliuemont Hotel, a fashionable place of resoit for 
the pleas me seekeis who frequent the Bloomingdale and Kuigabndge loads on 
pleasant aftoi noons: at such times it is often thronged with visitois, and 
piesents a lively appearance The main, 01 older portion of the building, was 
elected, I believe, by the eldei Di Post, early m the piesent centuiy, as a 
summer residence, and named by him Claiemont It still belongs to the Post 
family It was an elegant country mansion, upon a most desirable spot, over- 
looking many leagues of the Hudson There, about fifty years ago, lived 
Viscount Couitenay, afterwards Hail of De\on He left England, it was 
reported, because ot political troubles. When the war of I81& bioke out, he 
returned, leaving his furniture and plate, which were sold at auction, the 
latter is pieaerved with care by the family of the puicliaseis Courtenay was a 
glut “lion 11 in Hew Yolk, he was a handsome bachelor, with title, fortune, 
and reputation — a combination of excellences calculated to captivate the heart - 
domes of the opposite sex 

Claremont was the lesidence, for awhile, of Joseph Buonaparte, ex-kmg of 
Spain, when he iirst took lefuge in the United States, after the battle of 
'Waterloo and the downfall of the Napoleon dynasty Heie, too, Emmas James 
Jackson, the sutcessoi of Mi Eiskine, the British mmietei at Washington at 
the opening of the war of 1812, lesided a shoit time He was familiarly 
known as “Copenhagen Jackson,” because ot his then recent paiticipation in 
measmos for the seizure of the Danish fleet. He was politically and socially 
unpopular, and pi esented a strong conti ast to the polished Courtenay 
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Manhattanville is the northern teuni nation of the celebrated Bloomingclak 
Bond, vvhich mosses the island diagonally from Union Square at Sixteenth 
Sheet, to the high bank of tlic Hudson at One Uundied and Fifteenth Street 
It is a continuation of Broadway (the chief letail business street of the city), 
from Union Square to Harsenville, at Sixty-Eighth Street. In that eeotion it 
is called by that name, mid compactly built upon, Bcyoud Seventieth Stieet 
it is still called Bloomhigdale Hoad— a hard, smooth, macadamised highway, 
broad, devious, and undulating, shaded the greater portion of its length, made 
attractive by many elegant residences and ornamental gi omids, and thronged 
every fine day with fast horses and light vehicles, bearing the young and the 
gay of both sexes The strangei in Hew Yoik will have the pleasure of his 
visit greatly enhanced by a chive over this load toward the close of a pleasant 
day. Its nearest approach to the river is at One Hundred and Fifteenth 
Sli eet. 

Among the places of note on the Bloormngdale Bead is the New York 
Asylum for the Insane, Elm Park, and the New Yoik Orphan Asylum The 
former is situated on the east side of the road where it approaches nearest the 
Hudson, the grounds, containing forty acres, occupying the entire square 
between Tenth and Eleventh Avenues, and Ope Hundred and Fifteenth and 
One Handled and Twentieth Streets. The institution was opened in the year 
1821, for the reception of patients. It may be considered a development of 
the Eunatie Asylum founded in 1010. Its establishment upon more rational 
principles is duo to tbc benevolent Thomas Eddy, a Quakei , who proposed to 
the go vernai s of the old institution a course of ?mal hmiment more thorough 
and extensive than had yet been tried. 

The place selected for the asylum, near the village of Bloqrmngdale, is 
Unequalled. The gioirnd la elevated and diy, and affords extensive and delightful 
views of the Hudson and the adjacent city and country. The buddings are 
spacious, the grounds beautifully laid out, and ornamented with a shrubbery 
and iiowMT* dud every arrangement is made with a view to soothe and heal 


the distempers of the nnnd The patients aie allowed to busy themselves with 
work oi chosen amusements, to walk in the garden oi pleasure giounih, and to 
ude out on pleasant days, pioper disen minatiou being always obseived 

A shoit distance below the Asvlum for the Insane, on the east aide of the 
Bloomingdale Road, n» the fine old countiy seat of the Apthorpe family, called 
Elm Park It is now given to the uses ot mere devotees ot pleasuie lleie 
the Gei mans of the city congregate m gieat numbeis dtuing hours of leisure, 
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to driuk beer, tell stones, smoke, sing, and enjoy themselves m then peculiai 
v ay with a zeal that seems to be inspired by Moore’s idea that — 

“ Pleasure s tho only noble end. 

To Much all human pemets should tend ” 

Elm Park was the head-quai ter3 of Sir ’William Howe, at the time of the 
battle on Harlem Plains, in the autumn of 1776 Washington had occupied 
it only the day betoie, and had there waited anxiously and impatiently for the 
auival of the fugitive Americans undei Geneial Putnam, who nan only escaped 
captuie when the Butiah look possession of the city The Bloomingdale Road, 
along which they moved, then passed through almost continuous woods in this 
vicinity Washington lnmself had a very nauow escape heie, for he left the 
house only a few imnutes befoie the advanced British column took posses- 
sion of it 

t Elm Park is now (June, 1861) a soil of camp of mat] notion for volunteers 
for the aimy of the United .States, engaged in clashing the gieat demagogues’ 
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lehellion m favour of human slavery and political and social despotism 
When I visited it, companies were actively drilling, and the sounds of the life 
and drum were mingled with the voices of mirth and conviviality It was an 
houi. after a tempest had passed by, prostrating one or two of the old majestic 
trees which shade the ground and the broad entrance lane. These trees, 
composed chieily of elms and locusts, attest the antiquity of the place, and 
constitute the lingering dignity of a mansion where wealth and social lehnc- 
ment once dispensed the most generous hospitality. Strong are the contrasts 
m its earlier and. later history. > 1 
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GOTHIC METAL WOUK 

Tins levival of Gothic architecture in England, the 
most icmuih able incident iu the Ait-histoiy ot the 
piesent age, natiually, and indeed liecessaiilv, led 
its fust promoteis to a diligent and thoughtful 
stud) of the noblest and the most duiactenstic 
relics of the same stylo, which were found to lemam 
as examples of the palmy Gothic days ot the Plan- 
iagenets and Tndois Foi the most pait, those 
relics were ohuuhes and cathedials And, with the 
study ot cdihies ol this class, m then capacity of 
histoucal monumenls, theie was soon associated an 
aident des’re to lepioduce their details, ns well iu 
the lesloiation of decayed and destiovcd poitious ot 
the eaily fhuiches, as in the new buildings which 
the Gothic aichitects of the nineteenth ccntuiy 
weie called upon to elect In other woifl*, the 
revived Gothic was taught to imitate, and often 
actually to copy, the eaily Gothio And, taking 
the old cathedials and churches of England as its 
models, the revived Gothic m the hist instance 
assumed the chaiactci of an ecclesiastical style of 
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aichitecture. It professed to deal with ecclesiastical 
atructmea m a manner at once peeulmily appro- 
priate and eminently felicitous, and, accordingly, 
it was veiy generally accepted as the right archi- 
tecture foi buildings for Christian woiship 
In process of time a better undei standing of the 
eaily universal application of Gothic aichitecture to 
edifices of every variety and foi eveiy pm pose, led 
to the conviction of the similar present universal 
applicability of the style The early Gothic was 
found to have been equally used for civil and 
domestic as foi ecclesiastical buildings , and hence, 
by au inevitable inference, the existing Gothic was 
admitted to be no less competent to piovide us with 
villas* and street buildings, and public edifices, than 
with the new churches which of late yea) s have 
so happily spiung up on eveiy side. When they 
had learned to appreciate the uinveisality of its 
chmaetei, the next thing to he accomplished by the 
Gothic revivers was to harmonise their style with 
their own era — to adapt it, not to reminiscences of 
the past, but to the exigencies and the sympathies 
of the present. The Gothic of the reign of Queen 
Victoria had to become in its own especial ohaiac- 


t eristics Victoimn It was essential that oiu Gothic 
should really be oiu own Gothic,— the descendant 
tinlv and the hen, but not the meie shadow, oi 
duplicate, or lmitatoi, of the Gothic of histone 
j Ed w aids and Ilemvs It was necessaiv that it 
should be, and should act as, a living style — living, 
because a st\le m most intimate association with 
the lile of d living geneiation 

But thue still lcmatned anothei step to he taken 
befoie the Gothic revival conld be consulted com- 
phte This step would extend the application and 
the actum of the Gothic of our own times beyond 
the ldiige of all architecture piopcily so called, 
and fm the teim Aichitecture it would substitute 
that of Jit The levivers of the Gothu aie now 
m the act of taking this veiv step m advance , and 
we are gi adually accepting the tonviction that the 
same Gothic style of Ait which expresses itself so 
nobly in mehilecfcute, and with such inexhaustible 
veisatihty, is equally woithy both of attention aucl 
admiration m eveiy capacity m which Art can act 
practically, eitbci in lealizmg its own highest con- 
t options, or in hairaonious combination with imrnu- 
factuies This is precisely what the eailv Gothic 
always did It was the Att of its own ua Its 
influence was umvei sally felt and declaicd It 
dealt with everything, and it dealt with eveiy thing 
in a manner pccuhaily its own And now, when 
we examine any wot k ot eaily Gothic \it, wc are 
able at once to deieimim. the period of its piodui- 
tion, because we know that such a peculiai modi- 
fication of the one great style obtained imd was 
dominant at such a time It inatteis not what 
the object maybe, a pait of a cat lied i ai 01 of a 
monument or of a castle, a wcapou, a piece ot 
taiviug, oi some pcisonal ornament, each and all 
alike bear the irapiess of the At l of the tune which 
podmtd them Wo do not now desuc any style 
oi evpiession of Ait to aide, in like mannei, to the 
exclusion of eveiy other style, noi do we contem- 
plate asserting the absolute supiemacy of auy one 
style over all ot lieu, its conte mporaiies and jet 
| most certainly, if any style of Ait now lives and 
acts and demonstiates its own intrinsic gieatness 
and excellence, we ceitamly do expect it to appeal 
neither less vigoioua not less comptehensive m otn 
own age than it was long ago, undei very different 
circumstances, and when the fulness of its free 
action w r as impeded by such gieat and serious dit- 
hculties Tile Gothic of oui own age neither knows 
uoi admits auy shortcomings, it is i eaily as power - 
tul as it ever w f as in othei times, as compichonsive, j 
as versatile, and as felicitous in its univeisal appli- j 
lability It only leqnuca to bo applied universally, 
with cainest thoughtfulness and steady resolution 
While in many departments of both Ait and Ai t- 
manufactiue tlie Gothic has yet scarcely been recog- 
nised ns an existing and woik mg style, it has 
aheady exercised a most effectual influence upon 
veiy many woiks that now are executed m the 
metaU , and as these woiks arc second to none in 
the mipoi lance of their chaiacter, they can scarcely ' 
fail to attract those who are especially interested in 
other gieat industries to an Ait which is doing so 
much foi themselves Meanwhile Gothic M-ltal 
Wouk, m its piesent condition, claims from us a 
distinct recognition of its many admuable qualities, 
and to it acooidingly we now desire to duect the 
attention of oui leaders 

When it was first pi oduced in our own. times, 
Gothic metal woik was almost exclusively eccle- 
siastical m its character Then, after awhile, it 
became aichitectural also, and it extended its lange 
to every van cd application that aichitectiue might j 
require. And now, as we write, it is m the act of 
adapting \teelf to domestic and gennal uses, so that I 
at no distant period the influence of Gothic Art 
upon all productions m the metals will be umvei- I 
sally as well as powerfully felt. At present, how- ] 
ever, it will be understood that Gothic designs have j 
only in a comparatively few instances been applied 
to the precious metals, except in the case ot such 
works as may be required for ecclesiastical uses , 
consequently it is m brass and iron that the Gothic 
is now working moat vigorously, and with the most 
signal success. Out most skilled walkers in the 
hard metals, indeed, have not yet succeeded in 
liberating themselves fiom even an excessive sym- 
pathy with medimyal associations, so that we find 
them still styling then productions, not ** Gothic / 1 
hut "meteval metal woiks.” This is an error 


easy to be rectified, ae it wa& tmUoal that it should 
oitui , foi the works in metal thnt have actually 
been tiausnnlted to oui own tunes fiom the eaily 
Gothic penod, have been the model*, foi the artist 
metal woikeis of to-day And then, on the other 
hand, any excessive tendency tow aids medievalism 
in modem Gothic metal work, m emuse of time 
will inevitably weal away undei the influence of the 
existing most anti-mtdiaeval uses foi oui best metal 
woiks It must be added that it i-, by no means 
dtsuabh* that oui Gothic metal woik cis should be 
/w-medi.cvahsed too rapidly, since they cannot fail 
to deiive lessons of infinite value fiom their pic- 
di lessors of the middle ages Those eaily cialts- 
mui, whether goldmuths — who both woiked m the 
pieoious metals and also made copper piecious 
thiongh then exquisite tieatmcnt of it — or smiths 
who v\i ought non and biass \\oik,weie tme aitists, 
and they felt and woikcd in the spuifc ot the Art 
of then dav And that Ait was in itself most 
noble , and so thoionghlv has it ennobled its pi in- 
ductions in the metals, that they must he held m 
the highest esteem, and hououi by all succeeding 
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metal woikers, who would themselves aspne to ho 
regarded as artists 

The leaching of the Gothic metal work of the 
middle ages 1 ms been iceeived by observant and 
thoughtful students "When they proceeded to apply 
their lessons to actual experiments, those stud outs 
might sometimes he tempted luthei to imitate what 
then masters had done than to work independently 
aftei then masters’ manner, and so, while living 
in the most modem age, they might produce 
** mediaeval metal woik *’ and yet they so far 
learned their lessons aright, that the conviction was 
inwrought m them that every work of theirs must 
ol necessity he truly and thoroughly artistic- The 
Gothic metal woik of the middle ages limy found 
to have invariably been treated artistically, as well 
as skilfully adapted to the practical uses tor which 
it was designed And hence our Gothic metal 
workers have inaugurated a now ora iu the manu- 
factures m the metals of then own tunes In their 
own woiks they have shown that the presence and 
the pei y ruling influence of both, Art and Science ore 
equally essential for their consistent production j 
and thus they have demonstrated, not the pi action- 
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bility merely, but the absolute necessity foi the | 
establishment of a most mlunatc alliance between 
Ait and .Sen nee, and between them both m union I 
wiih Manufactine 

While out Gothic meial uoikeis have thus been 
stamping the impiess of puio Ait upon then pro- 
ductions — productions designed by them in the 
Gothic style with the deliberate pui pose of exem- 
plifying theaitistic capabilities ol that style — then 
efforts ha\e neuved unexpectedly the most valuable 
and gtatifyirig suppoit fiom the umaikable eucuin- 
stance, that m rlniost eveiy instance m which it » > 
desired to attain to a high ai fistic character in the | 
metal woik of the ptesent day, the style of Ait that ! 
is lnvoluntanly adopted is Gothic So stiutly is 
this the fact, that in the instance of the haid metals 
Gotluc metalwork and aitistic metal \s oik aie now 
legal (led as intci changeable tcims , and it is indeed 
well that just at tins piesent time an Art Bhould 
be lecogmsed as dealing effccUvclv with objects that 
pie executed in non The use of this comprehen- 
sive metal may be designated the great manufaclui ~ 
mg achievement of the age Iron is now taking a 
commanding place in eveiy most important pio- 
dnction ofc the hand of man , it is fast superseding 
oak in niaime ai chitectiue, and on land it already 
rivals but k, stone, and nimble as a constructive 
mstenal foi edifices ot eveiy class and variety In 


moie than one example non architecture has shown 
what style of thing it is without Ait , what it may 
become, on the otliu band, under the du action and 
eontiol of Ait—of an Ait that is pecuhaily com- 
petent to beat withmelal woik — may be undeistood | 
horn the various productions that aie evay day 
ciowmng with mci casing measuies of success the 
operations of oui Gothic metal woilccis 
These modem Gothic metal woiks may be di- 
vided, fast, into two classes, dotei mined by the 
natuie of the matciials employed, as — 1, W oils id 
the piecioi'S met ah , and 2, If oil r m the haid 
metals And, secondly, they will admit a moie 
comprehensive classification, which w based upon 
the pui poses and uses foi which the several woiks 
may be designed Thus, Class I will comprise 
Crofhic Architect mid Metal Wot l , which class may 
be subdivided into — 1, Constructive Objects, such 
as piUais, guders, &c , 2, Accessories and Details 
of Eu lesiastical Buddings, such as screens, lecterns, 
window non-woik, hinges, &c , 3, Chuich Plate, 
as chalices, alms* dishes, &c , and 4, Accessones 
and Detail of Seculni and Domestic Buildings 
Class II, will contain Miscellaneous Objects , and 
will extend as well to woiks executed in the pre- 
cious metals as to those in brass and iron, accoid- 
mgly this class will compiehend personal ornaments 
and hjoutcuo Class III will be devoted to 

















In the Gist of om lllustiations we give a gionp of 
examples of seveial miscellaneous piuductions of the 
Ilaidmans, including a lectern of the most claboiate 
Holiness «ind exquisite beauty, with seveial umdle- 
standaids, and othci objects Two seieens, one of 
brass and the uthei of non, arc lepicsented in om 
second lllusti ation The whole is wi ought woik, 
executed by the hand, the seveial pails being fastened 
togcthei with rivefs A compartment of each screen 
appeals in oui woodcut, and the two compartments 
thus placed side by side, show with what judicious 
skill the design of each is adapted to the eonsti ac- 
tive qualities of ciLhei matcnal, and also to the genu al 
( fleet that would be produced by the two metals when 
the seieens would be finished 3u oui thud gioup 
there is brought together wit hi a the compass of a 
very small space a numeious assemblage of woiks 
m tlio piecious metals, comprising chalices, flagons, 
patens, cups, vases, salveis, a casket, and othei simi- 
lai objects Appiopnate beauty of boili design and 
ornamentation aie stukuigly apparent m each mcm- 
bei ol this nth gioup, and ot the style of execution 
we can speak m equally high toms Indeed, woik- 
manship cannot be moie peifect than that which has 
been devoted to the production of these beautiful 
examples ot the “ mediteval ” Gothic metal woik of 
om own day, nor do we believe that at any peiiod 
there have existed woikmen who could have sm passed 
those w ho cany into effect the designs of Mi Powell, 
the accomplished ai list who is so happily associated 
with the Messis Bradman We may not omit to 
notice the application of all the eaily decoiative 
piocesses to then metal vvoils by the Ilaidmans 
The msciiion of gems and cijstals, the free use of 
niello, damascening, chasing, embossing, engiaving, 
pan el gilding, and eveiy vai lety of enamel, conti ibuto 
to render these works perfect examples m then de- 
partment of puctical ait It is the same with the 
lui gei and less costly woiks m bi ass and u on w hat- 
ever deeoiatrvc piocess may be applied to them con< 
mstently, and with a ecitaiiity of enhancing their 
beauty and effectiveness, is mvauably adopted And 
iu all these processes, no less than in the general 
designs and m the Aii-jeehm/ of the whole, the 
woiks of the Ilaidmans may be piononnoed fully 
equal to anything that the metal woikeis of the 
middle ages have left as examples, ot then cxtiaoi- 
dinray abilities In addition to such works 'is wc 
have enuraeiated, the Ilmlmans are now pioducing 
with equal caie and equal suicess, eveiy species of 
arclutectuial detail and fUluig m both biass and n on, 
with all such accessones of domestic life as candle- 
sticks, locks, lunges, doot guard-plates, inkstands, 
Ac , Ac The London depot foi the productions of 
the Hardmans is situated in King "William Siieei, 
West Strand, and is undei the care ot Ah, S, J 
Thompson 

Notwithstanding their assumption of the same 
title of ff Mediajvdl Metal Woikeis/* HAiir & Son, 
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Monumental Mmonals, such as in&cuptions, &e> 
engraven cm bi ass plates, &c , and a Fourth. Class 
may be assigned to Weapons mid Implements 
As would natuuilly be expected, the different 
classes of works are m some degiee more particulaily 
identified with certain pi o Incurs than with others, 
and yet, the versatile character of Gothic Ait is made 
signally apparent flora the circumstance, that the 
same producer may be found to bo equally successful 
m executing works in seveial of the classes of Gothic 
metal woik We shall now proceed to notice more 
pmfciculmly the works of some ol the most distin- 
guished Anns, mid w f e Bhall illustrate our written 
descriptions with various examples of the best and 
most cliaiaotcrrstie productions of the several Gothic 
metal woikcrs who stand m the fiont rank of this 
most important gi oup of artist manufacturer s These 
eminent pioduceis are too many in number forna to 
do justice to them and then works within tho limits 
of the space at our disposal m this present A>U 
Joinaals we shall leave, therefore, till next month 
our notices of the renowned establishment at Coven- 
try, af the bend of which is Air, Skidmore, together 
with the extensive works of Btniiam & Sows, of 
Wigmore Street, and those of Johnson Binmmus, 
of II o lb or n, and several others also. 

Without doubt the epithet "medimvaP — as being 
strictly appiqpnate both to their own pmposo and 


to the works in the pieuous and also in the haid 
metals, which they pioduce m such abundant variety 
and always m a truly artistic spirit — was intention- 
ally chosen and adopted by the IIardmans of Bir- 
mingham, and we may presume that they will 
desire to retain the title of u Mediaeval Metal Work- 
ers/" since m. their woiks they may be expected to ! 
ram rather at emulating the productions of the great 
Gothic metal workers of the middle ages after their 
own manner, than to transfer the Gothic fiom the 
past to the present, and to adapt it to fresh associa- 
tions. ^ If bo, the Hardmans are well convinced that 
the ougmal medievalists were men of mark, and 
masters of their craft, whose artist-career they may 
folio vy with honour, and whom to rival is to attain to 
the highest excellence , and, on the other hand, the 
noblest of the mediteval metal workers might be 
proud to hold out to the Hardmans the right hand 
ot brotherhood, and to claim them as brethren in 
Art, Special attention has been directed by the 
Hardmans to the production of architectural metal 
work, and more particulaily spell as is requued foi 
ecclesiastical uses* They have been pecuhaily suc- 
cessful with their seieens m brass and non ; their 
various appliances for lighting churches by coronas, 
standards, and chandeliers, tbeu brass lecterns; 
their lunges and lock appendages; their engraven 
monumental brasses, and their sacramental plate. 
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of London, have taken up their position iu the front 
rank of those Gothic revivers who are resolutely 
labouring to develop the Gothic as a living style of 
Art, which ur both its spint mid its action is to be 
adjusted to the existing condition of things We 
would offei to them every possible encouragement to 
pcraevcie, and to continue pressing onward in their 
advancing caieer Like tho Ilaidmans, the Harts 
have been diligent students of the mediaeval metal 
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worlceis who "woi Iced in. the ventahle middle ages, 
and then studies have lesulted m then attaining to a 
complete masteiy ovei the old Ait They, howevei, 
m their own vroikuig prefer lo adapt the early Ait m 
itsicvivcd condition to the spmt of their own times, 
instead of seelcmg to mould the usages and lequue 
ments of then own times m confoimity with the 
early expressions of Gothic Ait Whenever they 
have been icquned to woik as “Medieval Metal 


commendation The decoinhve processes that 









woik must be hpecmlly noticed foi its singulai excel- 
lence, and, in like niannei, then cnarnel colouring 
ioi heiflldio blazomy, audfoi the illumination of inscrip- 
tions and various details of oinamcniatioii on the metals, 
is most elective and beautiful Had we consideied it 
| to hedesuahle, we might with ease have given examples 
ol the piodiutious ot the Halts, which would have 
been identical m then genaal character with the gioivps 
that aie lepiesentcd in oui lllusliaLions 1, 8, il In 
place of so doing, we have detenmned to illustrate 
the manuei in which these able metal workeis aie cany- 
mg out the Gothic m its capacity of a modem ait 
Accordingly, oui examples 4, 3, 6, and 9, lllustiate 
the style hu which the Hails aie now pioducing than- 
dcheis, brackets, and stands for gas and caudles Ex 
ample 7 is a biatkel ioi a model at ol lamp, the lamp 
itself being iemo\ablc, in older to be placed at plea- 
sum upon one ot the cnstomaiy stands of a tine 
Gothic type , example 8 is a guaid plate for a door , 
and example 10 is a eompaitment of some open screen 
lading These examples tell then own tale, and at 
the same time they suggest the facility with which wo 



w e have specified as being in use by the ITard- 
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Workers,” properly so called, the Harts have shown 
themselves to bo second, to none in their treatment 
of brass and iron, arid also of silver, more veienim, 
Then establishment has produced m vast numbers 
every variety of architectural member and detail and 
accessory, both for ecclesiastical and other buildings, 
and all these works of theirs may be most justly de- 
seabed m terms of the highest and most admiring 



mans, are no less effectively employed by the 




Their burnishing of their brass- 


might have added other woodcuts of numeious varieties 
of similar objects, and also of other works in. almost 
endless variety. Some of the happiest of the Haris* 
lecenfc metal works have been engraved inscriptions, 
and clasps, and olher decoiative accessories for book- 
binding Their iron fenders and hi e-irons also are 
admirable,- — fust-iale specimens qf Gothic adaptability 
to what we now want and now use. We ourselves 
have a Gothic poker of Harts* that is perfectly delight- 
ful And, let not the idea of a Gothic poker, which is 
peifection both as a poker and a piece of Gothic met at 
woik, appear for a single moment to be either ludicrous 
in itself, or unworthy of a becoming measure of notice 
| and approval} for it is essential for the due apprecia- 
tion of any style oi expression of Art, whieh aims at 
excellence and. popularity m .any particular classes of 
productions, that at the same time it should study to 
excel and to become popular in productions of other 
classes also. And so we shall learn to understand and 
to value aright the most aspnmg examples of Gothic 
architectural metal work, through a familiar acquaint- 
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ancc with veiy diluent and much huinblei vmie- 
hes of works in metal m the same style The man- 
ner in wlnoh these metal woikers aie habitually 
studying the best means foL simplifying then work- 
ing piocesses, and foi lmpioymg the minutest and 
simplest details, demands oiu warmest commenda- 
tion , and m these impoitant matieis no less than 
jn the genei.il admmiatiation of both. the artistic 
and the executive depaifcraotits of thur works, the 
Messrs Harts ai e gieatly indebted to their efficient 
superintendent, Mi Higgins The establishments 


in stained glass ns well as metal workers, and the 
two cognate depaitmcnts of Gothic Art deuve 
mutual benefits iiom then union m a single pio- 
ducing establishment, so m the instance of Cox and 
Son then Gothic metal work and their Gothic wood 
and atone carvings expenence iccipiocal advantages 
fiom the intimate association in which they are 
placed, Aichitectmal woiks in paiticulai thus 
may be executed m the sti ictcst harmony, the wood 
carvings and the metal work accessories and de- 
tails, and possibly the stoue carvings also, bung all 


feeling as becomes the uses to which they are 
devoted, and the associations with which they ought 
to hnrmoniAe, Without entenng into any mlrtute 
descriptive pailiculms of their various productions 
in the precious melals, and in brass and non, we 
may be content to place this firm m the that class 
of Gothic metal woikers, at the same time pro- 
nouncing their works most admirable examples of 
Gothic Art manufacture Wo have selected from 
Messrs Cos’s extensive mid diversified collections, as 
ehwnoteristio specimens for illustration, example 11, 
a group of sacramental plate m silver, of pure and 


of the Messis Ilaits aie in Wjch Street, SLiand, 
and m Cockspui Stieet, Tiafalgai Squaie They 
have also a splendid collection ot specimen objects 
at the Crystal Palace 

In connection with then famous machmeiy foi 
caiving in wood and stone, Cox & Son, of South- 
ampton Stieet, Stiand, and of "Belvideie Hoad, 
adjoining the Thames, aie vvoikeis m the haid and 
the piecious metals, and they have won a dcseivcdly 
high lepntation for then pi eductions of this class 
in the Gothic style As the Itaulrnans are aitists 


pioducedat the same establishment and nuclei the 
same geneial direction and supemsion It is the 
same with objects m wood and metal foi domestic 
uses In then tieatment of all their Gothic pro- 
ductions, the Messrs Cox, like then contemporaues 
whose woik3 we have aheady noticed, declaie how 
thoughtfully they have studied m the school of 
eaily Gothic authority Then attention being 
chiefly dnected to woiks m connection with archi- 
tectiue, in then metal woiks the Messrs Cox veiy 
judiciously pieseive such a degiee ot aichitectmal 


j beautiful Gothic design, and executed with fiujy ex 
quisite skill and refinement , example IS is a brass 
corona for candles, to be suspended by a chain, 
example 13 is an enriched font covei of wrought 
non work, example 11 repieaonts a portion of a 
communion i ail —the rail itself, winch is of oak, 
being snppoitcd by biass standards with elegant 
spandicl foliage*—' thia rail might easily be adapted 
to the requirements of staircases, and m example 15 
we show a lectern, or leading-desk, of pierced brass 
work All these examples aie m themselves most 
meritorious, and they may be regarded as fair 


specimens of the Gothic metal woik pioduced by 
Cox 6c Son A collection of actual examples may 
be seen at the Aichitcctural Gallenes, in Conduit 
Stieet, wheie the metal woik ot the Messu Co\ 



is advantageously gionped with the productions of 
then machmeiy loi caiving in both wood and stone 
In next yeai’s Gulat Exhibition we shall expect 



to be enabled to com])aie the woiks of oui leading 
woikers in the metals m the Gothic style, since we 
tiust not only to see then works m places of houour 



(T\ U ) 


in the Exhibition, hut also to find that they have 
been so ananged that they may tie studied col- 
lectively "We are looking foi ward to a united dis- 



(Ex 15.) Bt Cox and Son 


play of the works of Hardman, Skidmore, Hart, 
Cox, Beuharn, and of other Gothic metal workers 
also 'We desire to institute a comparison between 
them as they stand side by side. 



A 
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TURNER’S WILL 

At a meeting of the Trustees of the National Gallei y, 
held on the 8th of July, a motion was made by the 
Accoirataut-Geneial, seconded by the Mai qua of 
Lausdonne, and earned unanimously, to the effect 
that although the pictui es bequeathed by Mi Tui nei 
on ceituui conditions have been deliveied to the 
tinslces without express lefci entc to those condi- 
tions, nevertheless giave doubts, supported by high 
legal duthouty, have been laised as to whethti the 
tiustees aie not bound by the lcttci of the will 
The tiustees, theiefoie, having given full atten- 
tion to then position m leaped of the txust con 
fided in them, deemed it then duty to bung the 
mallei nuclei the immediate consideration of the 
Loids of the Tieasuiy, that the Turner Collection be 
plated in the National Gallei y, m oulei that by thus 
fulfilling the terms of the bequest, the light of the 
nation to possess them be fully confhmed 

This lesoluhon was luuismitted by Sir C L East- 
lake to the Secietaiy of the Tieasuiy, and was 
oideied to be punted, and with it appears, in com- 
pliance of an oidei of the House of Lords, copies 
of the will and codicils of the late Mi Tuinei, and 
ot the deciec of Vice-Chan cell oi Kimleisley, estab- 
lishing the right of the nation to the picluies 
bequeathed by Mi Tuinei to the public The e\- 
piess terms of that pait of the decree lefenmg 
immediately to the collection iun thus — “And 
hei Majesty’s Attorney- General by lus counsel not 
claiming on the part of hei Majesty, oi of the 
tiustees of the National Gallery, any pictuies, 
sketches, or drawings which belong to the said 
testator, other than such as w r ere lus own work, oi 
any engravings, or any other pait of the leal oi 
peisonal estate of the said tcstatoi, this coiut doth 
declaie, by consent of all paities by their counsel 
(except the plaintiffs, who by then, counsel sub- 
mit to act as this couit shall dnect, and except 
the Attorney- General, who does not oppose the 
same) that all the pictuies, drawings, and sketches 
by the testator's hand, without any distinction of 
finished ox unfinished, are to he deemed as well 
given foi the benefit ot the public, and doth oidei 
that the same, when selected and ascertained in the 
raannei heieafter mentioned, be retained by the 
tiustees foi the time being of the National Galloiy 
accoidmgly ” This document deals only with the 
ughl ot the nation to the possession of the pic- 
tures, and pioceeds to define the mteiests of the 
persons named m the will It is dated Maxell, 1 9th, 
1846, and does not touch upon the conditional build- 
ing to be appiopuatcd within ten years of Tnrnei *s 
death, in default of winch it is certain that law pro- 
ceedings would have been taken to reclaim the col- 
lection by the bens of the teatatoi , and so pi ease is 
the condition, that the tual must have been decided 
against the public To the will aie appended four 
codicils It is m the second of these codicils, 
dated August 2nd, 1S4S, that the bequest of the pic- 
tiu es is made, but thefouith codicil dated Eeb- 
ruary 1st, 1849, begins, — “Now I do hereby as to 
the disposition of my finished pictures, limit the time 
for offering the same as a gift to tlio trustees of 
the National Gallery to the term of ten years after 
my decease, and if the said tiustees of the said 
National Gallei y shall not within the said space of 
fen yearB have piovuled and constructed a loom, oi 
looms to bo added to the National Gallei y, that 
part thereof to he called Tnmei’s Gallei y, then I 
declare the gift or offer of the said finished pictures 
to be null and void M 

This teim of ten years will veiy shortly empire, 
and it is not intelligible wherefore the present step 
should have been delayed until the eleventh hour 
The residt, howevei, is the immediate removal of 
the Turner Collection fiom Kensington to the 
National Gallei y, as announced in another part 
of orn Journal. 

The following are the resolutions of the Select 
Committee appointed to considei m what way the 
t onditions of the will can best be earned out, and 
which, we doubt not, will be acceptable to our 
’ i eaders . — 

“That the committee have met and considered 
the subject-matter lef'en ed to them, and have come 
to the following resolutions, viz ; — 

“ That the late Mr Turner, ft A , by Ina will, 
gave to the tiustees of the National Gallery his 

pictuie of 'Dido building Caithage/ and his pictuie 
foimeily in the Be Tabloy Collection, for evei, sub- 
ject to the dnection that they should be kept and 
placed always between the two pictuies painted by 
Claude, the * Seaport ’ and the 4 NTill , ' and the light 
of the tiustees to these pictuies was declaied by the 
decicc aftei mentioned, and the two pictuie3*have 
cvci since been, and now aie, placed m the National 
Gallei y between the two Claudes, accoi ding to Tuinei ’a 
will 

“That Mi Tuinei made seveial codicils to lus 
will, by the fust codicil, which w as superseded by 
the latei ones, he desued a gallei v to he ejected toi 
his pictuies (except the two given by his will), and 
that they should be maintained and exhibited as a 
separate collection, to be called ‘ Turner’s Gallery, 1 
by the second codicil he gave Ins finished pictuies 
(except the 4 Dido * and the c De Tabley’ pictuies) 
to the tiustees of the National Gallei y, piovided 
that a loom oi rooms weie added to the National 
Gallei v, to be entitled * Tuinei ’s Galleiy,’ in the 
meantime they weie not to be lemovcd until looms 
weie built, the tiustees of the National Galleiy 
weie not to have any power ovei the pictures unless 
his wish was fully earned out hv them, it was his 
will that either such pictuies should leraain and be 
called * Tuinei ’s Galleiy/ and be the pioperty of the 
nation, oi to l era am at his house as one entue gal- 
lei y, to be viewed giatmtously , if the lease could 
not be renewed the pictuies weie to be sold , by the 
thud codicil, if the National Galleiy should not 
cany out the provisions m the second codicil within 
five yeais, on or befoie the expuation of the lease of 
his pieseut galleiy, then he declaied his bequest to 
the National Galleiy to be void, and in that case lus 
galleiy to he continued on the terms mentioned m 
lus last codicil. By the fouith and last codicil he 
limited ten Years foi offenng his finished pictuies to 
the National Gallery, if the looms weie not built, 
the pictures weie to be exhibited gratuitously dm mg 
the existence of the lease ot his Queen Ann Sheet 
house, except the last two yeais, and then the pic- 
tuies were to be sold , by the decice of the Couit of 
Chancel y, made m March, 1S50, the Couit declaied 
that all the pictures, drawings, and sketches, wholly 
oi partially by the testatoi’s hand, without any dis- 
tinction of finished or unfinished, were to be deemed 
as well given for the benefit of the public, and weie 
to be retained by the trustees for the time being 
of the National Galleiy, 

“That under the above testamentary dispositions 
and the deciee of the Couit of Chancery, the nation 
lb now in possession of three hundred and sixty -two 
pictuies pamted by Turner, and of a very laige 
numbei of watei -colour drawings of the highest ex- 
cellence , and the nation ought, in the opinion of 
this Home, to cany out the conditions annexed to 
the gift in like raannei as the conditions annexed to 
the gift of the two pictuies now between the two 
Claudes have been complied with 

“That, for want of a loom to receive them at the 
National Galleiy, the pictuies are now at Kensington, 
hut the power of the trustees of the National Galleiy 
has beeu preserved ovei them , and it was publicly 
announced that they were lemovcd to Kensington 
only as a tempoiaiy measure 

"That Turner died m December, 1851, and, in 
the opinion of this House, no further delay should 
take place m piovithng a room or rooms for the re- 
ception and exhibition ot lus pictuies and drawings, 
now the piopeity of the nation, in connection with 
the National Galleiy, to he called f Tuinei *s Gallery ’ 

“That it is expedient that the finished pictuies by 
Turner should ho forthwith deposited and piopeily 
hung in one of the looms of the present National 
Gallery, according to the plan which Mi Woinum, 
the keepei, has stated in his evidence that he is pre- 
paid to carry out, 

“But tins anangemenfc, as it will necessarily in- 
volve considerable inconiemence in the exhibition of 
the pictuies now m the National Gallery, must be 
considei cd as of a strictly temporal y charaotei, pend- 
ing the execution of some moie eniai ged and com- 
prehensive plan. 

“ That, with a view to provide such accommoda- 
tion, Mr. Pcnnethornc, the architect, has stated m 
his evidence that he can undertake to elect looms 
fully sufficient for the i eception of the Turner pic- 
tures at the back of tbe piesent National Gallery, 
within a peiiod of time not exceeding twelve months, 
and at a cost not to exceed £25,000. 

“ That unless some iea3onable juoapect ot seeing 
a noble galleiy woithy of the tine collection ot pil- 
lules by the ancient mnateis and Butish artists 
which the countiy now possesses, and which is, yeai 
by yeai, leceiviug additions of great nnpoitanec, 
erected upon a roinpichemuve plan on the piesent 
oi any othei site, it appeals dcsnable that steps 
should be foitliwith taken foi making the limited 
addition to the piesenfc galleiy suggested by Mi 
Pennethoine 

“ That with legal d to tlie second poilion of the 
oidei of lefeience, \iz , 4 And hauug completed such 
lnquuy, then to considei aud lepoit the measuies 
pi opei to be taken with lc&pect to the Vernon Gal- 
leiy, andthcpiospective measuies piopei to be taken 
with l aspect to any f ut me gifts of the same kind/ 
the late penod of the session making it impossible 
foi the committee fully to considei the impoitant 
questions involved, the committee beg to iccoimneml 
to the IIcuso that the subject be again lefened caily 
in. the ensuing session 

“ Aud the committee have duectcd the Minutes 
of Evidence taken befoie them, togethei with an 
Appendix, to be laid befoie your loidships ” 

J’lhj 30 

COEBESPONDEJNCE 

To the Editoi of u Thu Am-JomiNAn,” 

NEW FOREIGN OFFICE 

Sir, — Like many of youi readeis, I commenced 
the peiusal of the aiticle on the New Eoieign Office 
with considerable interest — an interest which the 
stjlo of wilting fully justified The fiiat and 
second paragraphs were inUodiu*toi>, the thud was 
devoted to a lepioduotion of “the exploded falla- 
cies and often-iefuted mieiepresentations of Lord 
Palnieiston and his subordinates/’ and some very 
vigoious assertions m favour of Gothic, “ as well foi 
civil as foi ecclesiastical buildings ” You are of 
corns© entitled to hold this opinion, but I think you 
are also bound, as a leader on Art subjects, to give 
the public the benefit of the ieasons upon ivhich 
your opinions rest, in a question so generally 
interesting and so amply talked about You asset t 
“that the Gothic is the one style that alone can 
produce such a Eoieign Office as would be woithv 
of the English metropolis at the present day/' and 
^ou. aie peihaps right, but it would surely have 
been, moie “ worthy ” of the Ait-Tomml to have 
given the ieasons on which this bold conclusion 
rests This w r ould alao have been advisable from 
what follows You “believe the Gothic stylo not 
only the noblest m itself, but the be3fc adapted foi 
every impoitant English building not the old 

Gothic, for you “have no meditmal sympathies 
whatever,” but “that same gieat style, inspired 
with fresh life and animated with renewed vigoiu, 
and at the same time modified and expressed m 
conformity with the spirit of our own age ” This 
sounds like a very important style, by whatever 
name it may be called, and is no doubt that national 
nno the public aie in search of, but it w r as suiely 
“unworthy” of the A) t- Journal to leave the 
demonstration of “the Bupenoi fitness and woithi- 
ness” of such a style, “foi the pioduelion of a 

New Eoieign Office,” to architectural contempo- 
raries, foi this, among many other ieasons — that 
wheieas these contemporaries ha\ e all been engaged 
m away that show s they feel the subject one ot con- 
siderable difficulty, you tantalize us by declaring 
“ we should not foel that any severe or tiying task 
had been imposed upon us, if asked to produce a 
demonstration of the superiority and fitness of a 

G othie adapted to our own age.” ThiB demonstration 
is exactly what is wanted, and do favoui your 
readers by doing what you can do so easily. Tell 
us whethei Hub is a question of Ai'tor Architecture, 
oi, if mixed, m what proportion, each is represented 
m its proper settlement? Explain the essential 
element of Gothic— that inherent idea on which 
mouern modifications can he implanted without 
destroying it, show us what Itmd of modifications 

Will express present sentiments, and the principles 
upon winch the connection between the modifica- 
tions and tbe sentiments ore basetl, v as also what 
these sentiments are, Aud if the facts be fairly 
stated, the inductions legitimate, and leasomugs 
sound, you will enable >our readeis likewise to 
become defenders of Gothic upon something him 
intelligent gi bunds What you eay about Gothic 
being the rising stylo among (< business men/ is 
not perfectly Conclusive, because the same might 
be predicated of peouliaily formed letters or par- 
ticular colours for shop fronts, but these details may 
bo left till tha principles ate settled, 

„ J 
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MljSTOE TOPICS OF THE MONTH 

The Royal Academy —The election this yeai 
fell to the lot of James Sant, Esq , it was long ago 
the ai List’s clue For many yeais he Ins occupied a 
high place in Ait, and may he classed among the heat 
painteis of the age and couuliy In other lespects 
also, the Academy will obtain a valuable acquisition 
in this accomplished gentleman As in. neailv all 
lecent elections, the honoui docs not icach the 
honour id until it is comparatively useless as a step 
to foituue It lewaids, though it does not assist, 
Mi Sant on the way to fame he has already 
“climbed the steep” that kails to ita temple It 
is, liowevci, a becoming, because a well-mented, 
tribute to his genius, and will give entire satisfac- 
tion to the public, as well as to the profession Wo 
understand Mr Solomon was the nest m older foi 
election. Here, too, whenever it chances to he Ins 
turn, the distinction will have been lightly earned 
Tiie Royal Academy Conversazione:. — The 
season was closed, as usual, by a coiivetsa~wne in 
the galleries of the Koval Academy, m Tiafalgai 
Square, The pictures looked so w ell, and the people 
so happy, that we may wish such “evenings” 
occuued moio than once in a yeai , not, peihaps, 
as an {{ enteiiaumicnt,” but certainly as a gathering, 
where the cost would belittle, and the pleasure much 
An Institute or Sculihors — On the 15th 
of June Inst, a meeting of sculptois took place, to 
considei a proposition made by Mr Westmacotl, in 
lefeiencc to the establishment of un Institute of 
Sculptois, on which occasion a committee was foimed 
consisting of E IT Daily, R A , P l\lacdowell, K A , 
W Calder Mai shall, HA, 3 II Holey, It A, II 
Weekes, A It \ , J Durham, W F Woodmgton, 
T Thorneycioft, and E B. Stephens, who lepoited 
that having held several meetings on the subject, it 
was unanimously agreed that the formation of such a 
society is highty thwi able, believing that if founded 
on sound pi mctples, andiegnlated by juat laws, such 
an institution might effect gieat good to Ait, and 
they accordingly recommended the formation of a 
society to be called “The Institute of Sculptois” 
We understand perfectly the motives which induce 
these gentlemen to move with a view to the protec- 
tion of then interests. Theio have been offeied to 
the profession of sculptuic larger pn?es than have 
ever been proposed to the paintei, and this lias called 
into life very many piofessois of the ait unqualified 
by even a rncngie knowledge of its first punciplcs, 
aiul uufortunately, these are the men ever most 
ready to eulei the lists foi public woiks, the direction 
of which is most commonly m the hands of utterly 
incapable committees, to whom aie offered designs 
by not mole competent sculptois, with whom 
men of talent decline any public contest. The 
result is, that our public places are thronged with 
works of the moat disci editable land — conveying to 
foreigners, and to certain garrulous members of tbe 
House of CommoiiB, the impression that we have 
no sculptors The committees that generally act 
m these matters arc always divided — each member 
is interested irr advancing his own protege, without 
legal d to merits of design or the lusting scandal of 
a very had public statue In support of our view 
of the matter, we instance a monument to a 
d-fireased. bishop, at present in the hands of a por- 
trait painter, who has succeeded in excluding 
sculptors even from competing for a commission 
legitimately belonging to their profession, an cl 
altogether removed from the practice of a portrait 
painter. If the proposed society is to be established 
to lcmedy such abuses as those we allude to, all 
lovera of good Art must be desirous of its success. 

The National Portrait Gallfry— A bust, 
in pale ten a cotta, of Cromwell has been added to 
the collection rmGeorge Street. It is supposed to 
have been modelled fiom the life by Edward Pierce, 
a sculptor who executed also the busts of Wren and 
Newton that arc at Oxford, aud to be the original of 
the marble bust of Cromwell m the possession of 
lord Taunton It is but a half bust, having little 
more than the head and neck, being equaled at the 
shoulders, and extending but little below the throat. 
The face is full, round, and may be said to be some- 
what heavy in expression , there is no intensity, 
which it would have been tire business of the sculp- 
tor to catch had ho seen it, but the Lord Protector 
when be sat must have been in an easy, happy frame 


of mind It looks like an onginal work, by asculp- 
toi who was not sufficiently mastei of the licenses | 
and. venial resources ot his ait to know the value of 
giving substance to the upper evelid, depth to the 
eves, and language to the lips It is lather Crom- 
vall domestic' than Ciomwell historical, although the 
breast be guarded by a amass In most of the other 
poi haits of Ciomwell, as those by Coopei and 
Walhci, there is more refinement There is well 
known to artists a mask, said to have been, taken 
aftei death, which declares itself as the oiigmal of 
most of the pictorial likenesses ot Ciomwell that 
have been painted duiing the last half eentmy, and 
the heaviness of this mask eonesponds m some de- 
gieo with that of this bust Othei additions to the 
collection are a bust ot Loid Jefhey (Edmbmgh Re- 
new) > bylk.uk, and of Loid W Bentmck, by 
Campbell, aho a poitiait of Olivei Goldsmith (not 
yet hung), foi moily the piopeity ot the poet himself 
Mu G F Waits has lecently finished a fiesco in 
the new church of St James the Less, in Gulden 
Street, Vauxhall Budge Road The subject is the 
j Savioui in Glory, and it has been painted oa tbe 
space above the pointed aieh leading to the choir 
and the altai The Savioui is the centie iiguie, 
having on each side a company of adding angels 
Fiom the height of the fresco, it is not so impie&sive 
as if it weie neaiei the eve, oi the figuies weie largei 
The background is a dead yellow colom, to rcpie- 
*cnt the gilded backgrounds of early Italian pictuies 
The figiues rest upon clouds, and the space beneath 
them is blue It is intended that the whole should 
be light and floating, it contains therefore no heavy 
tones , and although full of coloui, its vanety j 
is lost by the precedence assumed by the yellow 
coloui employed to diffuse light It is different fiom 
the fiesco by Mr Watts in Lincoln’s Inn, insomuch 
that it would not be pronounced to be by the same 
hand In the auangement, Mi Watts aims at 
nothing new It would be difficult to give to the 
subject any disposition differing veiy much fro* l that 
adopted foi centimes by the Italian schools The 
eliuich lias been biuit by the Misses Monk, daughters 
of Dj Monk, late Bishop of Gloucester It i% m 
architectural style, Italian- Go! Inc, much ornamented 

Th£ Turner Pictures — Tt is at length lesolvcd 
that the Turner collection is to be lemoved to the 
National Gallery, m older to comply with the provi- 
sions of the will, and save the collection to the 
countiy , foi if something bo not immediately done, 
they will be claimed hy the heir-at-law, rn which 
ease they will orlhei be sold by auction, or have to 
be purchased by the Government The looms in the 
National Gallery aie already full, it is therefore diffi- 
cult to understand how 7 an addition of upwards of one 
bundled pictuies — some of them veiy laige — aie to 
beananged, but if it must be so, Mr Worniun, 
with lus expei lence, judgment, and good taste, will 
make the beat of the difficulty The new Italian 
room will not be touched j it will therefore be the 
Dutch and Spamslipictuics that will bo le-distnbuted 
The change must be effected immediately, as the 
term allowed in the will expires very soon. 

Lighting Publto Galleries — The question of 
lighting our public galleries with gas having been 
lecently agitated, and drawn forth letters from Mr 
Sidney Smrrke and the late Mi. Braidwood, m espe- 
cial lefeience to lighting the British Museum, these 
letters have been laid before Piofessois Tyndall, 
Faraday, and Hoffmann, but these gentlemen declare 
then* adhesion to their expiessed opinion ot the safety 
of gas, and slate that at South Kensington the tem- 
perature of the picture galleries lighted by gas, is not 
so high as when the sun is shining Enough the sky- 
lights Professor Faraday lecommends, however, 
that the roofs of galleries lighted by gas be of iron, 
and that lie would hesitate to recommend gas for the 
Museum in opposition to the opinion of the archi- 
tect In lighting, however, a picture gallery perma 
neutly by gas, it is not the temperature that is to be 
appi eliendqd so much as the deposit from the gas If it 
be now necessary to wipe the piotmcs m the National 
Gallery from time to time, how much more fre- 
quently will it be necessary if the gallery be lighted by 
gas 1 The best gauge is a white ceiling over a gas 
burner, this w r dl bo darkened m one season j what 
will then be the effect on delicately-coloured pictures 
m twenty seasons? There are thousands of valuable 
objects which gas will not affect, bufc if it only neces- 
sitates to pictures additional rubbing and cleaning, 
evert this ought to be avoided. 


Science Instruction to tiie Indus trial 
Classes — The fust annual examination of science 
classes, under the minutes of the Committee of 
the Couucil on Education, has just been completed 
This examination is open to any persons of what- 
ever age or sex, who choose to piesent themselves, 
and is held m different places in the kingdom, and 
superintended entirely by the voluntary actiou oi 
local committees Foi the late examinations there 
weie thuty-five local centies, and the examination 
papeis sent weie prepared in London and sent by 
post to the local committees hy whom the examina- 
tion was held on each subject simultaneously all 
ovei the kingdom, and the woiked papeis weie le- 
tuined by the fust post to London Of one thou- 
sand papers thus sent up, seven bundled and twenty- 
five weie consult! td good enough to he passed, of 
which three hunched and ten weie up to the stan- 
dard foi Queen’s prizes Fifty -nine fust-class, one 
huudied second-class, and one bundled and fifty-one 
thud-class Queen s prizes w r cie awarded, and besides 
these theie weie awaided foiu gold, eleven silver , 
and sixteen bronze medals The state incuis no 
liability oi expense in the training of teacheis, but 
m ei el v certificates them ns competent after examina 
tion, and such teacheis leeeive a payment m inspect 
of each student earning Ins livelihood by manual 
laboru , but the giant is only made aftei the student 
has been examined and has pioved the sufficiency of 
his instillation The subjects lor which puzes have 
been awaided aie practical, plain, and desenptive 
geomeliy, mechanical drawing &c, mechanical 
physics, experimental physics, chemistry, geology 
and mineralogy, natuial lusloiy and botany 

\V B Scot r’s “Border Fictuiils ” — Messis 
Mooie, McQueen, & Co , tbe successors of Mi 
Ganibait in his publishing business m Berners Sheet, 
have just issued a series of photographic punts fioni 
Air Scott’s eight pictures illustrating the history of 
the English Bolder, noticed m our last number 
These photographs, taken hy Mi C, T Thompson, 
show veiy accurately the subject matter of these 
masterly and most interesting compositions, but 
they cannot he expected to do adequate justice to 
the painter’s expression of chaiactci, his delicate 
manipulation, and vivid colouring We have, how- 
ever, what is better than the artist’s mere handL- 
woi k, the thoughts of his mind clearly and powerfully 
set foith 

Life of J M W Turner —-Mr Walter Tlrorn- 
bury, who has been foi a long time occupied with 
this woik, is bunging it to a conclusion, and we 
expect to see it issued from the press during the 
autumn The autlroi will yet he glad to avail him- 
self of whatcvei assistance can he rendered him in 
the shape of letters of the great painter, or commu- 
nications of any kind having lefeience to him or his 
woi ks 

The Souiii Kensington Museum will be re- 
arranged previous to the Gieat Exhibition next year, 
in oidci that its many treasures maybe giouped with 
the fullest effect, and it is fui ther pioposed that loans 
of Art-treasures in private hands be also obtained, 
so that the Fine \rt of the past time may be con- 
veniently contrasted with that of the piesent The 
two exhibitions will thus illusti ale each other The 
museum at present is enuebed with some most va- 
luable antique woiks on loan, and the abundant 
treasures in pnvate hands may enable us to show 
worlhilv to the woild the nches of English collec- 
tions Should a selection he made— which might be 
made without much difficulty — of nothing but lust- 
late examples, we should have a temporary museum 
of the greatest archeological interest, and one that 
would have a lugh rank as a practical exponent of 
autique Art, of much value to the modern artizan. 

The Great Exhibition of 1882.’ — Me under- 
stand. that Mi Kobeifc Hunt, E It S , whose valuable 
aid is so frequently given to out columns, has 
undertaken the office of superintendent of Glass T of 
the International Exhibition (mining, quarrying, 
metallurgy, and mineral pioduoU), and that he has 
been appointed secretary of the national committee 
foi the same class, Sir Roderick I, Murchison being 
chairman. Fiom Mi Hunt’s thorough knowledge 
of all that relates to our mineral productions, the 
results may be anticipated with reference to the best 
display, 

The Victoria Cross Gallery. — This is now 
the third season that Mr Dcsanges has been before 
the public with hie veiy interesting collection of 
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pictures, setting foith the feats that have been re- 
warded with the Victona Cioss> On the opening 
of the exhibition at the beginning of the season, we 
desenbed the new pictuies that had been added, of 
which theie weie not less than eiaht, manifesting 
an industiy and lapidity of execution to which we 
cannot lecall any conterapoiaiy paiallcl The col- 
lection now numbcis foi ty- seven woiks, and next 
season the opening of the exhibition will be looked 
foi m 01 del to see what other additions may be made 
It was a happy idea to paint the heioes of the 
VicloiKi Cross Evciy one who Ins leceived the 
Ci uss is w oi thy of being thus celebrated We do 
not know the destination ot these pictuies, nor 
whethei even they aic the piopeity ol the artist, 
but, as commemoiative of events among the most 
linpoitant in oui lnsLoiv, they si^cst the wish that 
they may not be distributed As a nation, we aie 
not famous foi immortalizing ourselves in painting, 
though we have, shut up m books, a list of victones 
to winch some of om neighbouts would have de- 
voted many miles ot canvas Gieemvich has its 
Painted Ilall, an excellent nuelui& foi a pictonal 
histoiy of oui naval powei, which we may tiuly say 
has jet to be painted But theie is not the slightest 
public honouiable mention of oui imhtaty achieve- 
ments, and on that account wc submit that these 
pictuies, having become public piopeity, should be 
placed m some institution where they might sei ve as 
permanent mementoes of the valour ol oui country- 
men They possess an especial interest, much of 
which arises from the fact that they come as near to 
the tiuth as can be effected m painting by individual 
poihaituie and accurate local description It can- 
not be objected, that, because the Peninsula and 
Waterloo have not been thus chronicled, the Cumcan 
and Indian campaigns should not The institution 
of the Vietona Cioss is a most oppoitnne occasion 
foi the foundation of a gallery m honour of oui 
biavc men, and in celebration of oiu victories, of 
which oui catalogue is moie numerous than that of i 
any contempoiaiy nation 

To an Order of the Bouse of CoanioNS, 
dated June 14, 1801, leturns have been nude show- 
ing under separate heads the sums of money annually 
voted by pailument during the ten years ending the 
31st of Decembu, 1 8 GO, for the Bntisli Museum 
and Library, the National Clalleiy, london, the 
Royal Gardens at ICew, the Botanic Gardens, Edin- 
burgh, and the Natural Histoiy and Economic 
Museum of the same place, the National Gallery, 
Dublin, the Museum of lush Industiy, and Royal 
Dublin Society, exclusive of those sums which have 
been voted foi additional buildings and foi other 
accounts not under the conti ol of the trustees, 
governors, or council of these institutions and 
societies In tins return, the Butiah Museum 
figiucs foi £4G,821, m 1851, and in 18 GO, foi 
£] 00,850, but this sum includes othcis which befoio 
that year weie not compiehended in the principal 
item In 1851, the sum voted for the National 
Gallery was £1,700, in 1800, £ll,G70 The 
National Gallery m Dublin began to be chaigeable 
m 1855, when £3,000 were voted in aid of the 
building, and nr 1856, £3,000, m 1858, £5,000, 
and m 1860, £5,000, 

Electro-Deposits, once confined to small woiks 
of Art, aie now most successfully employed on the 
largest eastings intended for the decoration of gar- 
dens, &o An excellent specimen, by Pi an chi and 
Son, is placed in the hall leading to the lecture 
theatre of the South Kensington Museum , it is a 
lcpioductiop of the pedestal or foot of a standard m 
the PJaee of St Mark, Venice, and lias all the bold- 
ness and grandeur of the original, which is a 
remarkable design, exceedingly ekniacteustic of the 
gorgeous tastes of the old Venetians, There is no 
difference to the eye between this cast and the 
wi ought original, so effectively has the woik been 
done m every part It stands nearly twelve feet in 
height, and, with another, is intended to hold Rag- 
staffs, after the manner of the originals, when the 
new Exhibition building is finished 
The Amiro otural Mubmu, South Ken- 
sington,— This collection, which may pioperly be 
considered as the nucleus of a National Museum of 
Architectural Ai t, and winch has been one of the 
most useful to all employed in the enrichments which 
that branch of the Arts requires, is now established 
on a somewhat new footing at the South Kensington 
Museum — one which may be advantageous to each, 


I hut which must gieatly depend on the “ continuance 
| of a light undei standing on both sides/’ as the 
managing committee word it in then recent lepoit 
The difficulty, hitherto, has been the mastei ship ol 
the collection The body who leally own it have 
merely placed it in the galleries at South Kensing 
ton, but have objected to any mteileicnce on fhe 
part of the oihcials theie They had, m fict, 
meicly accepted the use of the space allotted Iol 
then exhibition, hence they lecencd “notice to 
qmt” m March, i860, but after some considerable 
time an miangemcnt lias been outer ed into, by 
which the collection lemains on loan to the Ken- 
sington Museum, whose officcis desne to found, 
themselves, a Museum of Uuivci sal A idiit.ee tine 
undei then, own contiol The specimens lent will 
be labelled sepaiately, and may be reclaimed by 
a iwelvemon fit’s notice, and placed in any other 
situation The Aichitectuial Museum will tlieic- 
foie be no longei its own custodian, but it will 
have the advantage ot the laigei collection to be 
foimed, a light of admission toi its membeis to 
all the advantages of the lectures and gallene^ 
theie, a voice in the pm chase and acceptance ot 
future specimens , and thus bemg saved the expense 
of cuiatoisliips and purchases, its funds will be set 
moie fiee towards its development as a school ot 
aichitectuial ait, in lectuies, piwes, and teaching 
The committee have issued a piospectus of prizes 
to be awarded m I8bT to all Ait workmen, whethei 
membeis of the Museum oi not They consist ol 
tw r o piwes of ten guineas and five guineas foi a stone 
bas-relief, and of five guineas and thiec guineas foi 
a stouc capital showing the hest aiidngement of 
hawthorn and ash foliage Two othci pnzes for the 
best clay model , the same foi the best oi namental 
panel in lime ot othei soft wood Metal woiheis 
aie invited to copy a poitioir of the sen oil work m 
St Paul’s Catliedial in hammered iron, foi w T hich 
two prizes of ten guineas and six guineas aie ofl'eied, 
and the same for the best Gothic, oi Renaissance, 
wiought-uon dooi -handle A pnze of five guineas 
foi the best donated lonndel in painted glass, and 
another of the same value for “ coloured decoration ” 
applied to a medireval statue In addition to all 
tins, puzes of one guinea, and up w aids, are afteied 
for any actual work, wholly oi paitially finished, m 
any of these blanches, as an encouragement to 
aitizans The most meutonous of such woiks may 
also foim a contribution to the Intel national Exhi- 
bition of 1862 

Bust of Charles I — Theie is m the posses- 
sion of Mr Pratt, ot Bond Sheet, a rci y remark 
able bust of Charles I , which is believed to be the 
ventable woik of Beimm for which Van Dyck 
painted the fiont face and two profiles, foi the 
sculptor to work from Theie is at Windsor Castle 
a bust, said to he the original, but the engiavirig 
fiom that woik does not in anywise lesemble the 
cast of featm es painted by Van Dyck, On looking 
at the piofile ot the bust theie la a lemaiknble 
stoop, that the sculptor could not have got ftom 
Vau Dyck’s heads; it is, thcrefoie, piobable that, 
besides" these paintings, there weie also sketches sent 
to Rome Theie is no mistaking the features, so 
like are they to those of Van Dyck’s portrait, The 
sculptor seems, indeed, to have hit the spirit of Van 
Dyck, so free, bo bioad and life-like ia his work In 
the Windsor bust the face is oval, and the hair does 
not flow on to the shouldeis, but m this woik it 
rolls down m ample tresses It is cast m a mixture 
of many metals, but the metal i3 coveted — lough 
cast, it may be called — with eoaise sand, which, 
makes it veiy like a rawing out of a piece of very 
eoaise sandstone Domini kept the bust long m 
hand, lus reason for which was that ho worked at 
it with much reluctance, because the nnlmppy cast 
of the features impressed him painfully, and ho is 
reported to have expressed a conviction that the 
life of tire king would not terminate naturally 
When the bust wa3 sent to this country, the king, 
with some attendants, went to Chelsea to see it, 
where it was placed in the open an that it might 
bo the better examined, While the paity weie 
inspecting it, a hawk, with r partridge that he had 
struck, flow into the garden, and some of the blood 
of the dying bud tell on the neck of the bust, and 
tbia being considered an evil omen it was laid aside 
—so says tradition. The bust was the pioperty of 
Mr. Horace Palmer , it was found amongst a quan- 
tity of lumber at TJilmgliam House, Fulhuim 
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Illcoltittions or A N WrLBX Pugin, and his 
F niinr, Aucikils Pugin, with Notices of 
then Woiks By Rt mamin PrnitiY, Aichi- 
tect, P R I B A, With an Appendix by E 
Sunni) an Tim cull, Esq Published by E. 
SrANroiiD, London 

Tlii-i woik, which his been some time announced, 
does not Bcem to justify the insult anticipated from 
it, and hasalieady called foith some demuner on the 
pail of the friends of the jounger Pugin One 
writer who piotebts against it, sajs— <{ These J£i col- 
lections and Appendix ha\e too much tho nnpicss 
of proceeding fionr n joint publishing eompanj , and 
with » view to pick my pool fiiexuVs bon eh I, 
knowing the woiking of it all, must plainly expicss 
my soi row at the proceedings ” 

Without being able to settle any of the disputed 
points, which have chiefly a peisonal refeience, foi 
we knew neithei of the Pugins except m then 
piotessional chaiactei, w r e jet think theie is much 
m the volume which might have been omitted with- 
out mjmy to the subjects of the memou , m tmtli, 
such omissions would piove inthei judicious than 
otheiwise 

Compaiatively few pages only aie devoted to a 
notico of the eldei Pugin, who was pnncipalLy 
known as a skilful architectural draughtsman, and 
was one of the early members of the Old Watei- 
Coloin Socretv, of which he was elected an associato 
lti 1S08 By his drawings of ancient Gothic build- 
ings, and by his vaiious published works on the 
same subject, such as the u Examples of Gothic 
Architecture/’ “ Ornamental Timber Gables/’ &c , 
he diewr public attention to the architectuie of the 
Middle Ages, and thus cleared the way foi what has 
since been done, and what is now doing, in the pro- 
motion of that stjle of constructive Art, while to 
the characteristic talents of both Ins paicuts— foi 
themothci seems to have been a lemarkable woman 
— may be traced some of the peculi an tics observable 
in the genius of then son; and to the lattoi, pro- 
bably, the change which took place m his religious 
sentiments , for, having been biought up m the stnet 
obsei vances of Calvimstie doctrine — his mother 
being a follower of Edw.ud living— he lenounted 
in after life hia faith, and went ovei to the Romibh 
church As tins eueuinstance had no small in- 
fluence on the professional career of Welby Pugin, 
and people attributed his conversion solely to Ins 
feeding of lespeet foi the externals of woiship, the 
splendoui of ceiemomals, and the magnificence of 
ancient ecclesiastical architectuie, it may be ns well 
to heai Ins reply to the charge lie admits that 
the study of ancionfc Ait and the acquisition of 
“ lituigical knowledge” prepaied his mind foi the 
adoption of new religious views — “ With. what 
delight did I trace the fitness of each poition of 
those glotious edifices to the utes for whose cele- 
bration they had been elected 1 Then did I discovei 
that the service I had been accustomed to attend 
and admne was but a cold and heai tleas lemnant of 
past glories, and that those piajeie which, m my 
ignorance, I had asenbed to lefornung piety, weie 
m loality only sciaps plucked from the solemn and 
perfect offices of tire ancient church. Pursuing my 
reseaiches among the faithful pages of the old 
chronicles, I discovered the tjranny, apostasy, and 
bloodshed by which the new religion had been 
established, the endless stnfes, dissensions, and dis- 
cord that existed among its propagators, and the 
dissension and mm that attended its piogress 
Opposed to all this, I considered the Catholic chinch, 
exibtmg with unmtenupted apostolical succession, 
handing down the same taith, sacraments, and cere- 
monies unchanged, unalteied through every clime, 
language, and nation Eor upwards of three years 
did I earnestly pursue the study of this all-impor- 
tant subject, and the mesistible forco of truth 
penetrating my heart, I gladly Bimenderod my own 
fallible judgment to the unerring decisions of the 
ehuich, and embracing with, he ait and soul its faith 
and discipline, became an humble, but X trust faith- 
ful, member/’ 

■Without questionmg the sincerity of Pugin’s Con- 
victions, oi entenng upon polemical, discussion, may 
we not reramk what an oblique view ha took of the 
history of Romanism and Protestantism respectively, 
He saw in the latter (e tyranny, apostasy, and blood- 
shed, strifes, dissensions, and discord/’ but could 
find none of these gvIIb as ever existing in the 
runted, holy, and self-sacrificing ehuiehof Rome 
there purity, serenity, gentleness, and brotherly 
love always existed , tho same faith, sacraments, 
and ceremonies unchanged” front tho days when 
SI Peter received tho keys of the groat timversul 
Christum church down to his own time. Why, if 
tho apostle were again on tho earth to see "the 
chhrch built on his foundations, as it assumes to bo, 
would he recognise therein one single stone of his 
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own fashioning and laying ? TPTiat illogical rea- 
soning is tlieie in tins defence of perversion, and 
what strange hallucinations of mmd must men 
Buflm that are led away by palpable conti ad lotions 
of facts 1 Even Ins biogiapher, whom we do not 
accuse of having any tendon 03 towaids Romanism — 
though the book seems, perhaps from its voiy nature, 
to incline thitherwards — says, “Had he, however, 
remained in the ohuich of his birth, what a noble 
field would hare been open to him m the restoration 
of those ancient churohes and cathedrals with whose 
beauty he was so familial 1 ” To which let us add, 
if he had continued therein, how much higher 
would have been, the opinion entei tamed of his un- 
biassed judgment and piactical good sense 

It cannot, however, be denied by the most un- 
compromising opponent of Bom an ism that the Ca- 
tholic church was the great natron of Art of eveiy 
Kind, even the Ait of to-day owes its greatest 
achievements to that of centimes long past Mi . 
Pmcell says, in Ins 14 Appendix” to this volume — 
14 Pugm is seveie on the ignorance and incapacity 
of the modem aitisan Silver and non-smiths were 
in foiraer times aitists, and often gieat ai lists too, 
hut in tins enlightened age of mechanics’ institutes 
and scientific societies, if you go, ho contends, to a 
smith with a piece of* work not of the oidinary 
stamp, the vacant stare of the miserable mechanic 
speedily convinces you that the turn mg- up of a 
hoise-shoc is the extent of Ins knowledge m the 
mysteries of the smithy, and even the capital hand 
of the establishment, if he be sufficiently clever to 
comprehend youi meaning, will tell you that what 
3 ou want is quite out of his line, The ti ue mecha- 
nics’ institute, the oldest ami best, is the chuioh 
Undei. bei guidance at least, he contends, the minds 
of the operatives were not poisoned with infidel and 
radical doctrines * The church/ says Pugin, at the 
conclusion of his flisfc lecture”— On the Tine Prin- 
ciples of Pointed or Christian Architecture — “ * was 
the great and nevei -failing school m which all tho 
gtoafc aitista of the days of faith weie formed 
Under ner tuition they devoted the most wonderful 
efioits of their skill to the gloiy of God , and let oui 
prayer ever be/ he continues, * that the church may 
again, as m days of old, cultivate the talents of liei 
children to the advancement of religion, and the 
welfare of their own souls, foi , without such results, 
talents are vain, and the greatest efioits of Ait sink 
to the lei el of abomination 1 ” 

Had Welby Pugin lived to our day, with what 
da pnt de co)p& on behalf of Gothic would he have 
entered into the “ Battle of the Styles,” as it is 
now being waged Mr Puicell enters the lists for 
lmn, and contends against much of the architectural 
work that has sprung up within the last few years, 
and is still going on, the shams and laahfcies desig- 
nated by Mr Ruslan as “ architectural falsehoods ” 
44 Wo are not cosmopolitans,” romaiks Mr Puicell, 
“ why, therefore, hanker after the bastaid Greek 
nondesoapt sfcjla, which has ravaged so many of 
the most interesting cities of Europe, and forget oui 
own land and our own national aichitccture, which 
baa so many claims to oui reverence and love? It 
is needless to remark how the great artist” — mean- 
ing Pugm — “laments that England is losing hei 
venerable gaib, and exchanging liei ancient vanety 
for dull and monotonous uniformity* Apollo ter- 
races, factory chimneys, government preaehmg- 
houses, Zion chapels, Bethel meetings, New Con- 
nections, and socialist halls, weie to Mm like the 
seven plagues of Egypt He lidiculed the ostenta- 
tion and vulgarity of our street architecture, wheie 
the Intend} apePs shop apes the palace of tho Ccssiirs, 
and the eigsu divan, with its Tuikish look, is a 
Yile burlesque of Eastern architecture* The white- 
washer, the graincr, the Homan cement man, come 
m for their share of well-mented castigation.” 
Mr, Purcell, like Pugm, takes, we think, but a 
one-sided view of matteis— looking less at the 
requirements and condition of the present tuno 
than at the Art-character he desires to see as part 
of our social system. Them is indeed much m 
this we would have altered, but Gothic marts of 
commerce, and gable-ended, half-timbeied houses 
projecting over the pathways of the Strand, Fleet 
Street, Cornkill, and othei arteries of our groat 
dty, excluding air and light, though highly pic- 
tmoaque, would, we suspect, find little favour in 
the eyes of the district sumyor, and far less in 
those of the shopkeeper and foot-passenger. StiU, 
buildings have leeently been erected in the metro- 
polis that show there is no necessity for sacrificing 
architectural beauty to convenience, and that stone 
and bnoic are not altogethei superseded by lath and 
plastat , 

Notwithstanding there is much m this book 
that 15 readable and amusing— supposing all there- 
in stated be fact, which is matter of dispute— 
it is yet a disappointing volume, considering the 
man of < whom it speaks cbiefty. The younger 
Fughi, though eccentric, was a highly-gifted man; 
iua professional career was extensive, and tho works 
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executed by him weie most numcious, we should 
have been pleased to have been told something 
about them beyond a meie catalogue 111010 about 
his aiehiteetiuo, and less of his religious and politi- 
cal sentiments, wheie these weie not stnctly intei - 
woven with his Art Many of the pages aie occu- 
pied by the lattei , which would have been more 
gen ei ally ruofi table if appiopnated to the foimei 
Mi Purcell pays a well-mented compliment to the 
genius and conscientiousness of his heio, whose last 
affliction and comparatively eaily death weie deeply 
lamented by eveiy lover of ecclesiastical aiclii- 
tecture 


Traviatx. Engaaved by G S Siiury, fioni the 
pictmo by F Biartj Published by Moore, 
McQuilv, & Co , London, 

The jncstige of a publishing fiim, whether of Art 
01 literature, is, with many, some guaiantee for the 
excellence of whatever it sends out as, therefoie, 
the names which appeal on this print as the pub- 
lisher aie new to most of oui leaders, we presume, 
it will only be ught to state they aie the successor 
of Mi Gambait, who has letired from this branch 
of business m then favour 
‘Tiaviata’ is one of then earliest speculations, 
it is not a work of high character as a subject, but 
the pleasing mannei m which it is bi ought foivvaid 
cannot fail to lender it acceptable , we are unable, 
however, to tiaoe the connection between the tieafc- 
xnent and the title of 4 Traviata/ as the lattei has 
come before the public thiough the opeia of tho 
same name M Biard has lepiesentea the figure 
as an Eastern lady, cradled m a network of em- 
hioideiy, suspended in a way and m a place not 
eleaily intelligible , at her side is a table coveied 
with smoking paraphernalia, vases, &c the entue 
composition has about it an an of Eastern magni- 
ficence and abandon most striking, but, to us, 
Bcaicely comprehensible, 

Tun Golden Treasury or the rest Soros and 
Lyrical Poems in the English Language 
Selected and arranged with Notes by Francis 
Turnlk Palgrave, Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. Published by Macmillan and Co,, 
London and Cam budge. 

Mt Palgiave has made his selection with taste, 
judgment, and discrimination, but it certainly con- 
tains only home of the best songs and lyrical poems 
111 the English language, and not all, aB the title of 
lna small volume almost assumes , possibly the 
limits he ascribed to himself as defining lyric poetiy 
may have led to the exclusion of names we should 
have looked foi , but even this would not apply to 
all whom we find omitted . The gi eat poets tn e well 
represented* — Burns, Byion, Campbell, Giay, Keats, 
Milton, Waltei Scott, Sbakspere, Shelley, and 
Woidswoi th, tho last more profusely than any other, 
hut surely Mrs Hemans, Mis Tighe, Lotitia Lan- 
don, Crabbe, John Malcolm, and many othei s, 
wrote something woithy to be included among the 
44 best” lyrics in our language Tho fact is, the 
last half century has produced so many admirable 
compositions* of this land, by known and unknown 
vvnteia, that to gatbei them all together, would 
result m a toleiably bulky volume. Mr Palgiave’s 
selection is admirable as fin as it goes, and makes a 
very pleasant pocket companion The introductory 
lemarks and notes are good, but theii value, espe- 
cially m the latter enso, is comparatively lost by 
their being placed at the end of the book, instead of 
the pageaon which the poems are printed. There 
should at least have been leference figures to direct 
the attention ot the reader to the notes at the end. 


Gleanings in Grave yards. A Collection of 

Curious Epitaphs, collated, compiled, and edited 
by Horatio E, Norfolk. Second Edition. 
Published by T It Smith, London, 

It is quite clear that m this country theie should be 
a public censor of monumental inscriptions, if the 
powers vested m the clergy and the churchwardens 
are not sufficient to exclude absurdity and irreverence 
fiom the resting-place of tho chad Mr Norfolk’s 
“Meditations among the Tombs” must have called 
forth thoughts and feelings difleung widely Bom 
those which induced tho good divine, Harvey, to 
indite Ins well-known work bearing this title , and 
it is strange that in a country of such religious pro- 
fession as our own, the churchyard should so often 
prove tho excitement to mirth and laughter instead 
of seuQiw, pleasant 1 ejection , that above tho green 
turf tod wild floweis growing at the feet of the 
wanderer there should meet Ms eye, to remind him 
of the sleepers beneath, the quaint, humorous, and, 
oftentimes, almost blasphemous, record of the dead, 
Had the author of this hook published it with the 
sole Yiew of attracting public attention to the 
necessity of some censorship over tho literature of 


the grave} aid, he could scaicely have got logethei 
a moie overwhelming mass of evidence m livoui of 
such a measure This, howev er, was not lna object , 
the task was undertaken m the hope that while 
this collection of epitaphs “may afford amusement 
to all, it will not piove offensive to any, noi fail to 
convey the salutaiy lesson that a healthy smile may 
he elicited from the homely recoid of human woe ” 
That it will often call foith smiles is unques- 
tionable, though wo may piesume to doubt then 
“healthiness” m a moiai sense, a smile of pity 
ought naturally to follow the lending of much that 
is Found here, and one can only man el at the taste 
and the ignorance that combines the legistei of tho 
depaited with the humours of the jestei 
Oui flemuner is nut against Mi Noifolk noi his 
amusing book, foi most amusing it is, of its hnd 
He has gleaned fiom the churchyards of tho United 
Kingdom a multitude of epitaph* in prose and 
poet)?/, which cannot hut mteiest some aie of 
distant date, some so lecent as to show the school- 
mfistei has not yet penetiated ovei y wheie Only, 
01 chiefiv, those lemaikablo for then smgulanty, 
facetiousness, 01 wit, are intioduced, very few are 
of a conti ary chai actor Wo would recommend 
him, by way of a sefc-oft to these qualities, to collect 
rmitenals fiom oui places of sepulture of epitaphs 
equally lemarkable foi poetic grace, beauty of 
expiession, and holy fuith, epitaphs which may 
fittingly desenbe the Chnstian chaiactei and the 
Christian’s final hope Theie is 110 lack of these, 
either m the goigeous cathedral 01 wheie 
“ Hie iude forefathers of tho ham.et sleep ” 


Tourists’ Guides Scoiland — The English 

Lares— Kent — Sussex Published by A and 
C Blacic, Edinburgh. 

The fiist- mentioned of these excellent guide- 
books has now leached the fifteenth edition, the 
j second of them has advanced to the eleventh need 
anything else be said by way of commendation ? 

| The fiaots supply then own comments! y, leaung us 
nothing to state but what would, undei the cucum- 
stauces, be superfluous They who, not hitherto 
requiring such works, may not have seen them, 
should understand that foi abundant, yet by no 
moans superfluous, information, accuracy of state- 
ment, and excellence of airangement, combined 
with convenience of size, legible type, and eaieful 
printing, these volumes respectively aie just what 
the tomist would desne to have Both aie amply 
and prettily .illustrated, and have numerous maps. 

The 44 Kent” guide, which now makes its first 
appearance, we assume, may worthily take its place 
beside the othei s neaily five hnndied pages aie 
devoted to the exploiation and doscnption of this 
picturesque county, mosUppiopualely called 44 The 
Gaiden of England,” and whose histoucai associa- 
tions are second to none in the kingdom, as the deeds 
of the 44 men of Kent” under the banuei of the 
White Hoise have often testified Nowhere will the 
lover of uch, home scenery, the antiquary, or the 
artist, find a more inexhaustible field wheroin “ to 
expatiate and 10am at large,” than amid its beau- 
tiful valleys, wooded uplands, and verdant lanes, its 
venerable rums, ancient chinches, and domestic 
edifices, its acres of ground covered in spring- time 
with blossoms of every hue, and m summer and 
autumn with fruits pleasant to the eye and giateful 
to tho taste. Well did Douglas Jen old say — 44 ‘Wb 
feel a something old, strong, stubborn, hearty , a 
something for the intense meaning of which we 
have no other word than 4 English/ rising about us 
iiom every road m Kent ” With Messrs Black’s 
book to show the way and point out the most 
impoitanfc 44 sights,” what a month of delight, 
wind and weather permitting*, might a pedes tuan 
spend there during the present September 

From Kent to the adjoining county of Sussex, is 
but a natui al transition tor the ti aveller who has time 
to extend his four Sussex is not without mteiest, 
though it must yield to its larger and more easterly 
neighbour there are some fine old churches and 
other antiquities worthy investigation, all of which, 
with the best way of reaching them, aie set foith 
in this “handy” little guide. 


Bonohurch, From a Drawing by T M Richard- 
son, Published by Moqrt, McQueln. and 
Co , Loudon 

A chi omo- lithographic print of ono of the most 
picturesque spots m the Isle of Wight, after a 
warm, sunny sketch, of which it seems to be a fac- 
simile, so well imitated aie the touch and texture A 
the colom also, is fresh, solid, and harmonious 
Really, with such prints as these, procurable at an 
exceedingly moderate plica, thei 6 is no teafeon why 
every householder of moderate means should not 
have his * 44 private gallery of pictures ” 
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MEMOKIALS OF THE MEDICI 


n the gallery of tlie Floientme 
TJffizu, beneath that sciies of 
pictuies winch lllustiates the 
h piogiess and decay of the 

1 jSPS? Pseudo- Gin is tmn monkish Ait, 

theie is a senes of busts affoid- 
nig exemplification of 

IjroMKsh hhe decline of ancient sculptuie 
Y&i/f fLom Julius C<esat to Constan- 

lliWri tine The melancholy spuitual- 

]sm of the nreclimvals is seen 
J ,r /'” dying away light ovei above 
j \ the decay of that noble appi eci- 
ation of vigoious nature, which 
(with whatever deficiencies) distinguished the 
ancients Madonnas and angels slowly, veiy 
slowly, become less meagtc and lugubrious , 
whilst, in the line beneath them, the ancient 
woild is manifestly sinking into inane barbansm 
Some of the busts pictuie foicibly, even as with 
a Juvenal’s pen, the biutish vices of the Caesars, 
and as i he series piocceds, the works themselves 
indicate the decay of Ait as succeeding that of 
freedom and morality, and the advance of the long 
dark pciiod that was to ensue Tins collection 
of the emperors’ busts is said to be unrivalled, 
and deeply interesting it is to become familial 
with then faces, by means of these honest, and, 
one fancies veiy boldly unfiatteiing, maihle por- 
tiaits, winch proclaim that then august ongmals 
bore aspects woithy of then deeds — that is to 
say, foims of the grossest, vilest types of 
humanity The mipeiial glutton Vitollms, dull 
and swinish-looking, is lepiesented m two 
stages of obesity Caracallu, with the connte 
nance of a malicious and brutal ruffian, gazes 
askance on his weakei and therefore milder 
bi other, who indeed looks like a most easy 
victim The buily herculean savage Maximm 
is equally charactciistic , and so is the Tiajan, 
m a move pleasing way With Ins fringe of 
Imu stiaight down to las eyes, he looks like a 
plain conveisible good soit of man, having no- 
thing imperially ominous about lmn Some of 
the Homan ladies, on the other hand, remind 
one of the portentous heroines of the daikest 
and most turgid classical tragedies, or operas, 
duly diessed and countenanced for then* parts 
Prom this gallery it is that you enter the 
Dactyhotlieka, or cabinet of gems, the gay and 
glittering little sepulchre of Mcdieean magnifi- 
cence, A most interesting monument is it of 
the richest men of their times, whose daily 
movements weie between tbe almost absolute 
chair of state councils and then counting houses, 
who evinced a disposition to vie in magnificence 
with the East with which they traded, as well 
as to rival the ancients in poetical refinement 
and purity of taste ; and whose agents weie 
continually bunging the most piecious marbles 
and jewels from the remotest oo untiles, as 
materials for the elegant designs, and wonder- 


fully delicate workmanship, of the ai tibia aiound 
them Indeed, the antique gems weie heie so 
adnm ably imitated, that the most learned dille- 
t it nil have been iiequently seduced into a false 
scent, and have squabbled with each otliei, m 
then conflicting classical thcoues on the subject 
Of the tieasmcs heie elegantly entombed, the 
fiist, howcvei, m poetical lmpoifc, aio, peihaps, 
ftom then peerless coloui, the vases and lazzas ; 
of lapis lazuli One of them is from a block 
I neaily iouilecn inches in diamctei But the 
! most sumptuous specimen of that glonous 
, material is a table, like some deep az\ue Titian 
j sky, fancifully qualified, to make it a pecu- 
liarly appropriate loot 01 vault foi Olympian 
deities on thou solemn festivals, and conse- 
quently modulated with vanous intensities of 
azure of super best goigeousness, fieckled with 
sti earns of golden stais, and stieaked faintly 
with milky cloudings Hue the lapis lazuli, 
howevei, is made to imitate a welienng, slightly - 
fotimnig sea (theEgean perhaps), scatteiea with 
ships, and rutiled with Anadne’s plaint Equally 
marvellous m coloui (oh, it would have put 
Titian finely on Ins mettle ! ) is a most nch and 
mellow led bowl of saidonyx, a divine fiag- 
ment of oiu eaitli which belonged to the fust 
Lorenzo, pei fectly plain, only that it is cngi a,ved 
with las name m laige, simple, giand letters 
It is a tazza woiiliy of Juno’s lip at one of those 
stateliest banquets alicady advcited to, noi 
should we have been at all suipnscd to find her 
name — tlie name of lime — inscribed on it With 
this veiy cup its ongmal owner may have | 
pledged Ins guests, when piesiding ovei those 
festivals by which lie enticed the Florentines 
from politics to pleasuie, from a jealous side 
glance at Ins stealthy ambition, to the flatter - 
mg hoiioui of lus most gracious boon compan- 
ionship. He himself, most veisatile of men, 
affcei delighting the moie gifted of those 
about him with a Platonic rhapsody not 
unworthy of Agathon, oi some logical analy- 
sis, oi Greek epigiara, oi Anslophanic buf- 
foonery, oi, perhaps, a spintual flight, winch 
might have won foi ten minutes Savonarola 
himself, would head the processions of youth- 
ful toich-bearcis which roamed the slieefcs of 
Floience fiom nightfall till dawning, singing 
the highly licentious songs (the Canti Carne- 
leschi) he had composed for them And so he 
pleased himself m sevei always, for not only 
did he love festivity, not only sweet to lum was 
the letuin by moonlight of tlie sound of Ins 
own veises, wafted by the clioial lips of the 
young, the gay, the spmted, the beautiful of 
Floience,-~fiut he knew well (slyest of genial 
companions) that those youths whose spnits ' 
lie was thus enkindling, would, m all probability, | 
be as prompt heieaffcei to follow him with then 
swords, as then with their festal torches. 
John of the Coinelions, one of the earliest 
Floientme artists of the class we are now con- 
sidering, and a favourite of Loienzo do Medici 
— who was very fond of the ait of engraving 
gems, and indeed may be said to have almost 
introduced it by his pationage-— is represented 
by an intaglio head of Savonarola, m a cowl, 
and with a nreagio lOugli aspect, like that of 
some fanatical begging friar the motto de- 
scribes lnra as a prophet and martyr Valeno 
the Yiccntine, one of this aitisl’s ablest succes- 
sors, shines in a famous casket wrought foi 
Clement YIL, as a naamage present for 
Catherine de Medici. Benvenuto Cellini, 
(the immortal Benvenuto 1 ) for his part, is 
most conspicuous in a classic beakei , its 
upper part of a huge oddly-shaped pearl, ad- 
roitly made available for a swan’s head and 
breast, and decorated, like Y onus’s own chariot- 
drawer, with harness of delicate fiowci -like gems. 
Amongst the undoubted antiques are little busts 
of amethyst, winch may perhaps have adorned 
the toilet tables of some of Nero’s own mis- 
tresses, and rings which their fingers may have 


worn, and theie arc poi trails of Itoman em- 
peiois m cameo, which may have clasped their 
ai mlcts Cei I am 1 uiiest saucei s an d Lilliputian 
cups of loveliest coloui arc ranged amongst 
them Who can say what these arc ? Per- 
haps they weie the doll’s playthings of some 
little Julia, Faustina, or Mcssalma 
But even these are by no means the minutest 
objects, no, there is one lai moie so, wi ought 
probably by an Italian woman of the sixteenth 
century It is a “Gloria of Saints,” nr which 
no less than sixty beads are carved on a peach 
I stone , a work attributed to the beautiful and 
I vanously accomplished sculpt i css of Bologna, 
Piopeizia de llossi, who was so much admired 
foi liei wouduiul works of Hus kind This was 
the intei esting lady, who, also distinguished Tol 
the beauty of hei person, liei peeiless musical 
pei foi m an cps, and her taleufc im coppei -plate 
engiaving, embellished the duomo of liei native 
city with a maible gioup of Mona Potiphena 
soliciting San OiusLppc Pumo, oi il Yecchio, 
in which the figuies aie said to have been of 
lemaikable giace and loveliness The fair Bo- 
lognese, it was pietty loudly whispered, dwelt 
with and elaborated tins singulaily-choscu sub- 
ject m the fulness of hei own unconjugal in- 
fatuation foi a ceitam handsome stripling, m 
whom reeipiocity was not, and of whom the 
stone was but a feeble emblem, since that she 
had hut little difficulty in moulding to hei pur- 
poses Yasan assuies us that she was con- 
sidered by the Bolognese to be the miracle of 
the day, and that she succeeded to admnation 
in everything she attempted, excepting only 
her hapless love Yictiess in every intellectual 
puisurl she followed, and conqueied only by the 
excessive softness of her own heat t, pool Pio- 
peizia drooped and died in the flowei of her age 
When Clement YII came to Bologna to ciown 
Charles Y , he inquired after her talents, and, 
it may be, affcei hei beauty, and was sadly dis- 
appointed to find she was no moie 
The Hall of Niohc diverges adjacently, and 
theie stands the gioup of two figures, in which 
gentle pathos is combined with so giand a 
style of beauty, but m winch the execution 
is too mfeiioi to the conception to declare 
the original hand of Scopas, oi Praxiteles, io 
whom alike a famous work, corresponding with 
this m description, was attributed by ancient 
writers. But m motive > what moie touching 
than the mothers gathering to hciself the 
ten died daughter, who, seeking hei (as evei 
m mere trivial mischance), tliiows up hei 
tendei arm instinctively, as if that could 
aveit the too fatally pointed auow What 
grandeur of loveliness (indicated imperfectly 
in the laige contouis of tins copy) must from 
the original have diffused a tendei awe 1 
And especially, how exquisite the attitude 
and drapery oi the young gnl — of a grace- 
ful, highly- wiought pictures queues s not often 
fully rivalled in the antique The puie es- 
sence of Gieek tiagedy seems heie embodied, 
the self-same spint breathes that inspired 
the lofty tenderness of the Antigone and 
Electra of Sophocles. N lobe was, maced, con- 
gealed into a weeping statue, "but by her own 
woes, we believe, lafcnei than by the power of 
Apollo and Latona ; and certain of the simpler 
Greeks, shepherd pilgrims perhaps, may have 
fancied that this figure was she herself, ilio 
very maible transferred from Mount Sipylus to 
the tympanum of their temple, with pipings and 
with choral hymns, to be an objeot of mingled 


Of his own ideal, which he has drawn m a prose 
composition of unequalled gracefulness, and so 
endowed us with at least some compensation 
for the loss of the original, His description 
lias certainly a far mote consummate loveliness 
than the particular maible which inspired if 
On such works as the 4 Apollmo,’ and youth- 



fill ‘Moicruy/ in this collection, one lingers 
with a loud hope that then puic and delicale 
beauty, then seieuc simplicity, may suit into 
the nnnd, and abide tlieie, giving hcnceioiward 
something of then tone to taste and intellect, 
and so favomahly influencing mannois and 
moials themselves Ceitaruly, whatever as- 
cetic sentimentalists, 01 medievalists, may say, 
the ancients die the umivalled discoveieis in 
Ait of the beauty and majesty of the human 
foim In seeking those icquisites, wc luvc 
unavoidably been out then follow ci s at a hum- 
ble distance, and evei m the same pui stufc, so 
fai as we aie successful, we shall diaw ncai 
the ancients, wliethei we est ecm them oi not 
The icccnt miserable affectation of a moial 
and pious contempt for them, is but one ex- 
piession of that affectation of contempt foi the 
body itself, which lias much degiaded the hte- 
laliuc and teaching of tins supei moralizing 
and nanowly intense penod Teach the spurt 
to despise the body, and you only pandei to 
its nauow pncle you do one of the greatest 
injuues you can to both you mutilate and 
cnpple humanity itself, to whose health and 
fairness then haimomons union is indispensable 
Nothing else m ciihoal literature is so ominous 
of a decline amongst us of that libeial, kindly, 
beauty loving feeling, which is the veiy soul 
and gentle nurse of all tine Ait, as the 'dreary 
superficial cant, which has recently made the 
disparagement of the antique a favounte 
means for the exhibition of morbid, fan- 
tastical ideas of purity For pui poses of 
prejudice, or self display, it has been highly 
convenient to assume that "classical Ait,” 
"paganism,” and " sensuality ” are conveitible 
teitns , when those who have meanwhile em- 
ployed themselves m patiently studying the 
antique, xatliei than m nuismg then own 
crotchets, distinctly know that, on the con- 
tnuy, the Greek type of the human foim is 
pie eminently remarkable foi purity and mo- 
desty, noi indeed can "paganism,” in any 
odious sense, be said to be the spu it of an m t } 
which simply tiansinutes all the false gods 
placed into its hands into true and noble hu- 
man beings Considering much in the classical 
mythology, we should suiely rather adrauc 1 lie 
seiene and chaste delicacy of the antique 
sculptors work, which, to dishonours not to 
honoiu the Iranian form itself , for it is impos- 
sible to imagine it more fieed fiom sensuality, 
and all base lesults, than m the best statues of 
the ancients. 

We have, even recently, stumbled on ai tides 
m periodicals in which the nude, in any form 
whatever, is copiously repudiated in language 
most freely coloured from Souptuie, But we 
cannot believe that the mastei piece of nature’s 
beauty and majesty — the human foim— was in- 
tended to bo consigned to darkness, like some- 
thing foul and debasing nor let it be here for- 
gotten, that mystery, as well as display, fasci- 
nates imagination. Better, surely, teach the 
mind to raise itself above base sensitiveness, 
than to dwell for ever m prudish obscuration, 
making a bugbeai of the ci owning example of 
physical beauty, and throwing a dishonourable 
veil over the glories of the sixth day of the 
cieation 

The best of the modem sculptors only by 
direct imitation appioaeh this pure ideal of 
the human body which is distinctive of the 
ancients; their own mode of treatment leading* 
them rather Co more of fleshy softness, or 
muscular giossness. Even Michael Angelo’s 
'Bacchus/ beside the ‘Mercury’ alluded to, 
betrays a soft earthy mould, which is suffi- 
ciently ungodlfkc m the comparison, and, 
notwithstanding all its force and ongmabt.y, 
a shape so inferior in ideality, that cue 
cannot think much of the opinion of those 
who pronounced! it m antique, when the 
sculptor, unearthing what he had himself 


buned, played Ins well-known tuck upon 
them The flguie is simply some slender sofl- 
bodicd savage m a slate of fleico, serious 
drunkenness Iuegulaily, vmously balanced, 
lie stands with a countenance that promises 
little but liagmentaiy i amblings of speech and 
hiccups Michael Angelo’s imagination, with 
all its height and depth, does not licie seem to 
lia’ve had genial bicadth enough to include 
Bacchus within its lange The earliest phi- 
lanthropist, the fcomco of fine and genial in- 
spirations, the hero, lias been treated but 
shabbily lieic Why, any one of his Baccha- 
nals, even, on looking so, would inevitably 
bo kicked out of Ins company, 01 tiansmuted 
into a fonn homogeneous and suitable, a 
goat 01 swmc, m vciypiopei and expedient 
punishment of Ins dulness and giossness 
The figure is not at all above the level ol a 
far-gone Comus, pledging the "daik-veilod 
Cotytto,” in las wanton palace, light amidst 
I the hideous wood, with cupbeams and cham- 
ber maids having zoological countenances lying 
around them where they aie all sunk beneath 
vinous fumes, not long befoic the fast ap- 
proach, up the losily kindling eastern peaks, 
of Aruoia, who will blush yet redder to find 
them thus helplessly scattered undei the dew- 
silveLed pmes 

And yet this is the veiy statue winch the 
author of "Modern Pamteis” (mistaken again, 
as most commonly, nr the figure bianclr of Ins 
subject) actually selects, in one of lus highly- 
wrought, culminating passages, as a sliming light 
to throw into the shade of contempt, or disre- 
gard, the antique Ait — "the Pagan Formalisms,” 
as ho calls them — around Tins joyless, fieicc- 
looking figure, staggering m Ins cups, is icpic- 
sented by that gilt wasting pen, as a " white 
lassitude of joyous limbs, panthei-like, yet 
passive” (passive enough, certainly, undei the 
influence of the wine-cup), " fainting witn then 
own delight” (not from, the wine aforesaid *) 
"that gleam among the Fagan Foi mutisms oi 
the TJfhzn, showing themselves in then lus- 
trous lightness, as the waves of an alpmc tonent 
do by their dancing among the dead stone s ” 
The ‘Niobe/ the ‘Mmeiva/ the ‘Venus dc 
Medici,’ the c Apollino/ are thus pleasantly 
lumped together as " .Pagan Formalisms, ” ana 
"dead stones,” oi else ignoied with a scienity 
which is certainly something beyond emulation, 
and Michael Angelo’s wild serious savage is 
exalted for that winch is, in plain sobei fact, 
its veiy opposite. In the reverse of all this 
there would have been some truth , blit pur- 
poses establishing themselves on the sevei'c 
lofty religious tone, were most effectively pro- 
moted by a grand flourish about Michael Angelo, 
as the assumed expositor mAit of thoughts 
ot that tone ; and Michael Angelo was most 
easily set off, by massing the ancients toge- 
ther, as the representatives of meligion and 
earthly ^ darkness, under the name of "Pagan 
Foi realism,” and sacrificing them off-hand as 
foils to the mighty Florentine. This i& what 
we forrneily alluded to as the Bacnjicial 
fitgle of Bhetonc ; and now we adveit to it 
again, it is by no means from motives centimg* 
themselves on any individual, but simply be- 
cause we consider it an abuse prevalent in oru 
liteiature, against which it is highly desirable 
to warn the unwary reader And it is a habit 
demoralizing to the wntei himself, for com- 
monly self-display is its fust object, and the 
exhibition of even tire favourite member of the 
comparisonisstncily and altogether subordinate 
The writer was here, of course, thinking infi- 
nitely more of his own attractive imago of the 
bright " alpine torrent dancing among the dead 
stones/' than of Michael Angelo ; and much less 
of the poor ancients was he thinking, than of 
certain fine ^ Slielley isms of imagery and ex- 
pi ession, which would help him to give grace 
and brilliancy to an ambitious passage, We 


hardly think that lie can evei have looked 
steadily, with the coolness of a disengaged 
fancy, at citliei the ‘Bacchus’ or the ‘Niohe’ 
Indeed, the lapid popularity of Ins fiist \olume 
does seem to have limned Ins mind to a heated 
pace, which has since never slackened — does 
seem to have stimulated far ovci ranch the 
desne to assume the pioucl and tempting por- 
tion of the gieat letoimer and renovator ot 
Art amongst us Having attained a wcll- 
mented reputation as a line landscape paint ci 
m woids, as a keen eyed expo&itoi of &ionc\ 
and tiees, and clouds, and watcis, of which he 
leally knew much, ho was, m his second volume, 
in fai too gieat a huuy to iancy himself a 
hierophant, oi oiacle, in matteis of a wliollv 
different kind, of which lie knew, oi had ically 
felt, little or nothing and hence, to all appear- 
ance, that dash into Italy with his prejudices 
and his fancy alone fully awake — that prompt 
an of learned lamihanty with little-known 
woiks, which he seems haidlyto have looked 
at, coupled with a mild oblivion of most of the 
mastei pieces , and hence (winch 1$ a fai more 
serious matter) a profusion of xasli dogmatism 
m metaphysics and leligrous moiahty, m a 
stiam excellently well fitted to de&tioy cheer- 
ful freedom of conception and of lieai t, and 
natuial sense of beauty, as we sec so cleaily 
exemplified in the ~ works of those who have 
most given themselves up to ln& teaching 
But a few moic words on the sacrificial 
style of lhetoiic, hefoie leaving that subject 
The length to which it naturally luns is amus- 
ingly enough shown m an instance m which, 
having abased the Laocoon for the purpose ot 
exalting M Angelo, Mi Buskin, m the self- 
same matt a, and foi precisely tbe same cause, 
absolutely nultijies the woik of M Angelo, foi 
the puipose of exalting Tintoietto In the 
Laocoon, lie tells us, there is no knowledge ot 
scipcnts, and after elaboiately testing the 
dieadful agents oi Apollo’s angei on stuct 
zoological principles, lie comes to the conclu- 
sion that they are "no betlei than pieces of 
tape with heads to them ” But M Angelo, 
m Ins ‘Plague of Seipents/ he proceeds to 
soy, renders the same cucumstances accuiately, 
and the giandeur of his treatment (which is 
dwelt on m a high stiam) is attnbuted to " the 
greatei knowledge and more faithful loudei- 
mg of the tiuth” So fai w 7 e aie diawn on 
smoothly enough, but by-and-by the cnfic 
finds, it so happens, that his favounte Tm- 
toret, in a picture of the veiy same subjeef , 
introduces, not seipents, but" "little flying 
monsters, like lampreys with wings,” and this 
is at once hailed, witn a plenitude of satisfac- 
tion, as tmei to Scripture "The lord sent 
fmy serpents, a ad they hit the people ” observes 
Mr lluskin, quoting the sacred nail alive, and 
next adding, " Wo are not told that they 
crushed the people to death This,” lie goes 
on to say, "is also the most tenifio conception 
M Angelo’s would be temfic if one could 
believe m it, but oui instinct tolls us that 
boa-constnctoi& do not come m armies, and w r e 
look upon the mctiue with as little emotion as 
upon the handle of a vase, or any other form 
worked out by serpents, wheic there is no pro 
bability of serpents actually ocounmg ” T hus 
M Angelo’s work, aftoi all the former ardent 
praise (which is quite excessive, by the bye,), 
is quietly given up, and thus, in converting 
the serpents into winged reptiles, Mr, Buskin 
does not hesitate to amend the Sci rpture nar- 
rative, on no gj ounds whatever except his in- 
tense anxiety for serpentine verisimilitude, lie 
insists inflexibly on zoological acoiuacy in a 
mu ado, and on no other terms will he permit 
himself to be moved for a moment. Now* all 
this we take to be simply an illustration of the 
wntePs want of imaginative sympathy, of his 
deficiency of the feeling requisite to enable 
him tp conceive subjects m a poetical spirit. 


Else, touched by these sublime representations 
of human suffer mg, he v onld, at such a mo- 
ment, have tioubled las head semen hat loss 
about zoology, 01 , ic member mg that the events 
weic mu aculous, have thought that the instm- 
menth might possibly be so too , tlmi, pciadveu- 
trne, Divine anger may send othci agents and 
mimsteis than such as a ITe-Kapluehte can 
make diligent aud faifchlul studies of piece- 
meal m (lie Zoological Guldens 

This iL&tlcss, ovoi -exacting matt ei-of tactism 
m Ait, which, encouraged by Mi Ruskin, has 
recently so much spiead amongst us, is the 
chief ot those fatal euois liom which oui pie- 
sent melancholy decline ensues It is, indeed, 
the vital question, inasmuch as it supeiscdcs 
ail fieedom of conception, and fnfcteis away 
the mind m a consideration ot multitudes of 
minor things, often such as no cultivated man 
caies to look al a second time Its pedantiy 
is extreme, and without lemoise Pioud of a 
meie smattenng of scientific knowledge, ic- 
cently acquued m a scientific age, it heaps 
contempt on the £ieat aitists of an eaihei 
and moie imaginative age, who had not yet 
attained that smattenng The Laocoon is ela- 
borately despised because of the want of ser- 
pentine inhumation which it exhibits A want 
of zoological accuracy in aitists of ancient 
days, m which zoology was little known, is, by 
vntuc of a little dabbling m knowledge ac- 
quned m an age m which zoology is highly 
cultivated, confidently assumed as a ground foi 
handing ovei the masterpieces of Ait to con- 
tempt Here the critic’s ignoiance ot the limit 
ot what can reasonably be expected fiom the Ait 
of diffeicnt ages, is fai moic lepiehensiblc than 
the sculptors paucity of leptile eiudition 
Ekxman, oi Westmacott (it was one or the 
othei, w r e do not remember which), knew bettei, 
when lemaikmg upon certain anatomical mao- 
cuiacies mthe Elgin maibles, he no whit the 
less consideied them the finest things he knew 
of, An ai list’s like a poet’s conceptions aie 
necessarily much limited by the knowledge to 
which Ins ago has attained, it is his to give 
the most beautiful and imaginative shape and 
expression to that knowledge, he will even 
make considerable additions to it, but you 
cannot expect him to be the Aigus-cyed dis- 
coveier ol all the appeal ances and phenomena 
of nature in such objects as he introduces 
Michael Angelo (to whom the Bacchus 
first brought us) had a puigatonal uithci 
than a heavenly imagination It had height, 
most profound depth, but less of breadth, less 
of honzontal human extension and capacity 
His subjects lequirmg dramatic vauety and 
pliability (las ‘Crucifixion of St Tetei/ foi 
instance, lately engiaved in this Journal, 
and gentler Madonna themes) aie too com- 
monly mere displays of elaborate ai tiHcial pos- 
turing, fantastical, and even weak of conception, 
beside the mark, aud it must be added, beneath 
it. There was a eeit&in dash of pnde, exclu- 
siveness, and unsooiability m bis noble inde- 
pendent character, which may m some de- 
gree account for this imperfect range of Ins 
sympathies He would not, or he could not, 
easily descend fiom his solitary height, hence 
his assumed contempt for the graces and orna- 
ments of Ait, ior oil-painting itself, which (con- 
founding smallness and delicacy with littleness) 
he absurdly pronounced fit only foi women 
and children There was oven some alloy of 
churlish jealousy, quite unworthy of him, m 
his utterly unfounded asseition m a letter dis- 
covered some ycais back, that whatever Ra- 
phael know in the Ait, he knew fiom Mm A 
remarkable conliast this to Raphael’s decima- 
tion, recorded by Oondivi, that lie esteemed 
himself foitunate to have been born m the 
same age with Michael Angelo , that it was Ins 
greatest honour that Michael Angelo would 
deign to enter into competition with him. 
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But, aftei all, these mighty men should both be 
hailed with puie imalloyed thankfulness, as 
the complement of each other we may 
say of oui own Milton aud Shakspeie, what 
one had not, the otiiu possessed , and the Iw o 
togethci fill the gloat cncle of then sphere— 
aie as the twin coiuseis of Apollo’s cai, that 
suffice foi his whole mbit II Michuc 1 Angola 
could not embody Hit divine tenderness of the 
New Testament, m poitiaymg with awful so- 
lemnity the piophctic spuit oi (lie oldci dispen- 
sation he is utterly unapproachable Titans, 
too, condemned m a land ol limbo to m finite 
meditations, Michael Angelo immortalizes m 
oui imaginations most sublimely Wc seldom 
lead that passage m Milton in which aie de- 
scribed the mined angels on a lull letncd, 
reasoning of foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
without thinking what a subject it would have 
been Iol Buouaioti Peihaps, aftei all, his 
supicme ci cations aLe to be tound m las own 
Eloience Of all places of pilgiimage there, 
the giamlest is assuitdly San Lorenzo, wheic 
use before you Ins monuments of two of the 
latei Medici lew liguies in Ait exercise so 
powciful a sway ovei the imagination as that ol 
the Duke Loi enzo Majestically lie sits ovei the 
saicophagns, not meicly deep in thought, but 
i evolving questions unspeakably momentous 
and awful His fingci over his uppci lip, he 
looks forth with a seveie, fixed, melancholy 
gaze, which, seen but dimly undtn the shadow 
of his piojcctmg helmet, stiangely nvels the 
boholdei, acts like a spell on him, and sends I 
imagination wandering* thiough solemn un- J 
eaithly ways of thought Beneath him, Morn- 
ing and Evening ai e locked in meditation on 
his tomb, Morning, a pnmoidial, profound, 
astonishing female figrne, di awing herself up 
with the Inst movement that follows sleep, is 
waking to thoughts of soil ow and pain, for 
ci aft, unhallowed power, and tyianny without 
remoise, pievail in the lovely world, as nevei 
they pi evaded before , not bulled with him who 
sits above, but peipetuated moie darkly by Ins 
evil spnit infusing itself into the issue of his 
lams 

Rogeis lias veiy finely touched the figuie of 
the duke; but when he says that “lie medi- 
tates, his head npon Ins hand f ,” he scarcely 
maiks the sinister legal dfulness and vigilance 
that chaiacteuzo it , so some potentate, in Ins 
close heait hostile to England, may be fieely 
conceived as sitting, steadfastly gazing towards 
the low fiats of some Sussex oi Devonshire 
hay, stealing the lifted cannon mlo Ins fleet, 
and then hesitating, because the imumurof 
public opinion, or lathei the hum of defensive 
prepaiation, like the distant sound of an 
awakened ocean, strikes and tioubles his car 
But when the poet m Ms description next 
asks whether that winch scowls beneath 
“the helm-like bonnet” is “a lace, or but 
an eyeless skull,” he is peihaps undesna- 
bly vague even for poetry. Deeply im- 
pressed by Michael Angelo’s mysterious spi- 
rituality, we know that no works disdain 
interpretation so much as his ; but looking at 
the very lemaikablo oliaracter of the prince 
thus commemorated by his sepulchral chisel, 
wc cannot resist the impression that some- 
thing of pointed moral poitiaitoue and com- 
ment were here within his purpose. For who 
was this Duke Lorenzo ? One whom an 
acute Venetian envoy of the time considered 
scarcely inferior to Csesar Borgia himself in 
cunning and ability, and to whom Macchia- 
velli specially dedicated his treatise of "The 
Pimce” As represented here, he is said to 
have been of a noble pi osence, and not without 
courage, but destitute of every generous heioic 
quality. His latter years weic spent, in the 
shameless acquisition of the duchy of Urhino, 
with the aid of his uncle, Leo X, a pontiff as 
unscrupulous, and even cruel, m Ins political 
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mancciLVies, as he was good-natmed and libeial 
in personal mlei course with his boon com- 
panions , but even as the nephew, step by 
step, move by move, was gaming the coveted 
pnze, so 3us body was gradually wasted away 
by Ins lieonlious life, and save foi a few buci 
moTillis, his ducal tin one is line 

Tins family ot Medici, from the noblest and 
most munificent of mei chants, degenerated most 
gradually mlo llie vilest and basest ol piniees, 
steadily becoming noise and woise, tiom the 
judicious and comparatively moderate Cosmo 
down to the blushless mulatto, Ale&sandio, by 
nice gradations, which seem natuial and expli- 
cable enough, when vc consider that the princes 
of each genu at ion weie moie and moie nuituicd 
zu the maxims of selfish ambition, and unsem- 
pulous despotism The shrewdness ol the 
counting house thus by degiees darkened m 
then bosoms to that statecr alt which became 
the fuvouulc pioblem of Macchiavelh, and the 
prime pattern of the depraved ambition, which 
in that age built up c\eiy whcic ab&tnisc aud 
pitiless tjianny on the nuns ol the mcdioival 
communes and anstociacics To us it seems 
that Michael Angelo heie had in Ins nund 
an ideal representation of the bold and sin- 
ister ci aft of these Italian punces, “who 
conqueied sitting,” yet by means faL dif- 
ferent fiom those ot the anneut Italians who 
oiiginated that magnificent saying But on 
wlut does tins Duke Loienzo meditate? that 
is the question we continually ask oui selves, 
whilst contemplating Ins ominous figuie Has 
he not now, with that fixed look, some astio- 
logical piescience of the twofold nnsclncl to 
issue fiom his loins, m the shape of his son, 
and his daughtei, — his son, the bastard Alies- 
sandto, future tyiant of Florence, loathed foi 
a Moonsh licentiousness 1 and ciuelty, the mur- 
derer and the muideicd,— Ins daughtei, Cathe- 
rine de Medici, pnme mover, on the Eve of 
St Bartholomew, of flic re-establishment ^ of 
pnestciaffc aud hiugciaft, combined in full 
iniquity. Oi is lie devising the death of his 
uncle, whose statue is opposite ? for this 
he is believed to have done, to cleai the 
way for his own elevation Even these medi- 
tations seem not strange and awful enough, 
and sitting with that dark-plotting, almost 
spcctial look, he calls to nund those of whom 
Dante speaks as still living in Floience, 
then foi ms animated by demons long after 
then* souls had been bulled to then last ac- 
count These are all mysteries , but one thing 
we may affirm with confidence With no ful- 
some, unambiguous, allegoric he, insulting to 
outiaged virtue, has Michael Angelo deigned 
to adorn the tomb of one of the vile catei 
pillars of his country All is marked with 
that deep sense of the pie dominance of evil 
powei, which is distinctly avowed m the sonnet 
he addressed to Stiozzi on one of these monu- 
ments. 

The figuie on the other, of Leo X’s 
brothei, Giuhauo, the best of the later Medici, 
is mildly majestic, and beneath him Night 
and Day recline — Night di earning of sad and 
fatal things, and Day, a Titan, looking forth 
with vigilance. In these two monuments, be- 
yond comparison his finest sculptures, wc see 
how little Michael Angelo owed to the ancients 
in the formation of Ins style, or in the way of 
direct imitation. The little that ho did cleave 
from them m these respects was from works 
i of a somewhat violent and extravagant cha- 
racter, and therefore little accordant with that 
serener grace and beauty by which they weic 
chiefly distinguished. Heedless of these things, 
Michael Angelo’s anatomy is frequently exag- 
gerated, ana even puffy; and Jus proportions 


* Scandal, htmevry, Ja&liovcd, amt with more pvuba- 
bilHy, tout this eobia capella ot a man, Alwsamliu, \7W3 
tln> ofl&pring of Pope Clomonti YJL,/by ammd-seivant 
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(as if lie hacl been lapidly caicle^s m setting 
his pointy no less than impetuous in Ins 
sliohe&J aie sometimes even widely wiouq, as 
m the leg of this most profound and sublime 
iigme ol Nigh! Ills magudieent fantasies of 
stiange postuie sometimes give way to an ex- 
tiavagan.ee, which can only bo liked on the 
supposition that o&thpw is one cause ot the 
mingled sensations which anse on eni mug 
that uneai Lilly puigatonal hall, that limbo 
populous with inexplicable genu, to which las 
mighty spii.it conducts us 5 but wheic we aie 
spellbound by lesults, we may as well not tiouble 
out selves too much about stiange means The 
aiclntectuial adjuncts in the sacristy of San 
Loienzo, designed also by Buonaioh, are of a 
chaste, simple, but not wholly unoinate beauly, 
and somewhat small, so as not to detiact by 
compauson fiom the size and impoitance of 
the sculptuics The whole is a scone miquo , 
aichitcctuie minister mg modestly, but with 
dignity, to sculptuie, and sculptuie so quick- 
ened by thought and mysteuous spiutuahty as 
to become, in this instance, a thing by itself 
alone, occupying, independently, a height not 
niferioi to tuat of any woiks by the ancients 
which have been pieserved foi u& 

The mausoleum of the Medici adjoins — a 
domed octagon, encased every whcie with vane- 
gated maibles, but with all its enoimous 
costliness, the genet al effect is dull and heavy 
Only when you look closely into details aie 
you much interested , when you examine the 
shields of the diffeicnt cities subject to Florence 
in the nchest pietia-duia, heightened by gems, 
the funeral uuis,aud the poudeious sarcophagi, 
langed all mound, of the wietclied family that 
thinned itself away, hastened its own extinc- 
tion by muideimg each othei The corpoial 
remains of these foxes (so often fox. desti oyed *) 
weic, dining jome lecent lepans, unearthed 
foi a few moments, and found, most of 
them, to be in astonishing pieseivation Veiy 
delectable vestiges of their mmds i on the 
other hand, have been exhumed flora the 
depths of the adjacent Laurentian hbiaiy , foi 
these punces, fiom the moibid form into which 
intense selfishness and egotism will iun, and 
the moial callousness and obtuseness which 
accompany the pnde of raeLely intellectual 
craft, indulged the highly curious habit of 
trcasuimg up records and little memoranda 
of then own iniquity, which are still pieseived 
It wanted, peiliaps, not very much of their 
keeping, with mstmeta mheuted from mei- 
chant sires, a ledger of daik outgoings with 
their returns, duly posted, debtor and ci editor, 
complete aud neat Bui even as it was, in 
this unconscious service of justice, they hoarded 
up for futuie ages, with cxtiaoidnmi y caie 
and diligence, evidences of many a secret in- 
trigue and dark crime, which otherwise might 
have been forgotten 

And m TitWs portrait of him in the Pith 
(whither' we will now ^ hasten for a few 
moments, to sun our imaginations in the 
glow of Venetian colour) theie is indeed a 
latent fierceness hinting him not incapable 
even of such things as this, His tastes were 
far m oi e lor arms than mass books; yet 
lie was a munificent patron of Art, and not 
only encouraged literature, but practised it, 
by translating a Second Book of the YEueid 
In fact, m the true Medicean way, he pa- 
il onked every good thing except religion 
aud morality Titian, therefore, with a com- 
mendable propriety, has lepresented him most 
uncleucally in his uniform as eommandet of 
the Pope’s’ Hungarian legion,— a costume which 
reminds one of a splendid Persian hunting- 
dress, a javelin Jin. one hand, the other on his 
sword He is handsome, swarthy, obviously 
of a passionate haughty temperament, though 
at present, very magnificently, nuclei calm 
dighified self command* His cousin Alessan- i 

dio, absolute Loid of Floience, solicited 
then common fnend, the celebiatcd builesque 
poet Beim, to poison him, but the haul, 
unhandsomely slinking the suggestion, was 
him&eli poisoned Ncvcithclcss, the caidmal 
m a few months met with the lequued fate 
at the hands of his l dative The tone of 
tins poitiaitof lum'* is magnificent with that 
tunic of most memoiably sumptuous maddei- 
biown, and sunburnt, nay, passion-burnt, com- 
plexion, it is a Titianesque appioach towaida 
the glowing depth of lleinbiandt Theie is no 
collection of Titian’s poitiaits compaiable to 
that in the Pitti Palace , nor aie any memonals 
moie mteiestmg than these of tlic vciy thought 
and life of so many diffcient characters of Italy’s 
highly refined peuod IIow admnable amongst 
them ib the Pietio Aietino 1 Yet the long 
grey-black beaid, laige daik features, and lough 
insolent look would almost do foi Shyloclt 
standing up m couit ioi justice So foi mid- 
able an expression must have been ielt as ilaf- 
tenng by this bully of the quill — the Scourge 
of Princes, as ho called himself, although in all 
kis woiks not a word against any ponce is to 
bo found , so effectually did bubes, oi ferns, 
icstiani him He wears the gold collar sent 
linn by Biancis I , andauchmulbcny-colouied 
silk lobe, glossed in the most mastcily niannci 
by two oi tlupe biavc filmy stieaks of the 
pencil The whole is painted and toned with 
the most refined force and mastery Ait cveL 
attained. 

In the Pitti Palace, winch contains by far 
the finest collection of poitiaits in the wotld, 
it is especially mteiestmg to eompaie those by 
the two giandest ot poitiait pamteis, Titian 
and Raphael Titian’s, we sec, proceeded fiom 
a mind habituated to take a grand view of the 
intellectual naluie as qualified by the sensuous,) 
by a uch and noble development of certain phy- 
sical elements ol oui composition, Raphael’s, 
on the othei hand, using moie to the intel- 
lectual, as qualified by the spmt The Vene- 
tian’s point of regard was, no doubt, much 
cletei mined by his piedommant feeling foi 
colom, which is allied to the sensuotis, as seen 
m the fervid glow of the cheek and brow, — the 
furtive gleam and liquid sparkle of the eye, lick 
as the sunset on the rosy-iusset palaces of old 
Venice, on liei fan swelling domes around, and 
distant snows of Julian Alps, limpidly lustrous 
as the twinkle winch, the oai of the sunburnt- 
aim wakes even m shadowy places of her 
daik gieen waters And Titian’s notions of 
human character and depoitmeni were no 
less qualified by his eveiy-day subjects of 
contemplation at Venice. To even foreign 
sitters he would give the calm, but keen, 
subtle, and self commanding tone of a procu- 
rator of St Maik to even nymphs ana god- 
desses he would impart the sunny looks and 
ample proportions of those Signoras whose 
fancies ana wits were moie active than then 
limbs ; so that what with lounging in gondolas, 
and walking so little, and that daintily too, in 
cli opines, then charms attained the veiy limit 
of that exuberance which Venus would allow 
of 3ii her nymphs m waiting We simply 
mean that weie they but a little fatter, there 
would be considerable risk of the goddess 
sending them about their business Turn we 
to Raphael’s portraits, and wc find gifts and 
experiences of a different kind— -an ait directed 
rather to that full and noble representation of 
form , which is moie important than coloui in 
the expression of pure intellect and spirit , an 
imagination able and apt to rise above local 
and conventional influences, and body forth 
moie openly the inner essential nature of the 
personages depicted. But the consideration of 
Raphael’s portraits here must be reserved for 
some other occasion. 
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THE MAID Or SARAGOSSA 

WilKie, Painter W Gtcatbach, Enpriavcr, 

Si/e of the plctme, tit m by j ft si in 

FitumuL as the history of Spam is in deeds of 
almost clnvalric heioism, theie aie few passages in 
the annals of the conntiy exhibiting moie enduiance 
undei pnvation and disease, and gieatei couiage 
against a biave and pcisevenng enemy, than the 
recoids of the city of Saugossa duung what is 
known as the “ renin sulai wai,” m the eailv part 
of the piesent century, when it sustained two sieges 
by the Fiench ai lines, m the last of which, after a 
most obstinate lesistanee, it was fornpellcd to <mi- 
icndei Still latei, ni Mai eh, 183S, Cabaueio, 
one of the geneials ot Ron Cailos, succeeded in 
penetiating at night into the city, aud taking pos- 
session of the principal posts The people, liow- 
cvei, weie not disheaitened Without duets, and 
badly armed, they fell upon then assailants, made 
two thousand pnsoueis, and expelled the reinamdei 
fiom the place 

It was in the spring ot ISOS that the Fiench 
hoops fust imested the city Having appointed 
Palafox as then coinmandei, the inhabitants detei- 
mmed to deftnd themselves to the last cxlicmity, 
and to pensli ratliei than submit. The French 
geneial summoned Palafox to suuendei, m the fol- 
lowing laconic leuns — “Head quaiteis, Santa J2n 
giatia Capitulate ” The Spanish genet al replied 
in a sentence equally laconic — “ Head qiuuteis, 
Saiagossa Wai to the knife’ 1 A council w r as at 
once held by the Spanish tommandeis, and a reso- 
lution. adopted, to which the inhabitants agteed 
unanimously, that the French should be attacked 
without fuifcher delay On the night of the same 
day the lust onset was made on the invaders, and 
with lncsistible fmy, foi eleven days it continued 
almost without mteimission, till the Fiench general, 
finding he could no longci hold that poitiou of the 
citv to which he had advanced, raised the siege, 
with the loss of sevei al thousand men I n the autumn 
of the same yeai Saiagossa was aguin invested 

Foi neaily thiee months its heroic defendeis n« 
sisled all then dibits, till reduced m munbeis by 
the pi elongation of the contest, by famine and 
fevei, they agieed to au honourable capitulation 

It w r as m this second siege that the Maul of Saia- 
gossa, the name by winch this biave young woman 
is now known m history, obtained for kti3elf im- 
perishable renown as a second Joan of Arc 

Wilkie painted this putuie m (Spain, in 1827, 
but it was not exhibited till 1829, at the Royal 
Academy, when it appealed under the title of f The 
Defence of Saiag089a/ a moie appropnate one than 
that which it lias since leceived, and which w r e have 
adopted Wilkie himself thus describes the com- 
position, — “The heiome Angushna is heie lepie- 
sented m the hatteiy in front of the convent of 
Santa Engratia, where hei husband ’* — some writers 
say it was her lover — “being slam, she found hei 
u f ay to the station he had occupied, stepped over 
his body, took hia place at the gun, and deelaied 
she would heiself avenge his death The pnucipal 
pei sons engaged in placing the gun are Ron Joseph 
Palafox, who commanded the ganuson duung the 
memoiable siege, but who is here lepieaented in 
the habit of a volunteer In front of him is the 
Iteveiend Father Concolaijion, an Augustin friar, 
who seived with great ability as an engineer, and 
who, with the crucifix m his hand, is duectmg at 
what object the cannon should be pointed On the 
left side of the pictuie is seen Basilica Boggiero, a 
pnest, who was tutoi to Palafox, calcinated ioi Ins 
shaie m the defence, and for his cruel fate when 
he fell into the hands of the enemy , he is willing 
a despatch to be sent by a carrier-pigeon, to inform 
then distant friends of the unsubdued energies of 
the place ” 

This picture is so familial to the public, and is 
so justly appieciatqd, that auy comment is almost 
superfluous, It is, perhaps, the best work of a 
! strictly historical character Wilkie ever painted, 
most spirited m design and careful in execution, 
the movement and expression of the figures arc ex- 
ceedingly animated, so much so that the spectator 
seems to wait breathlessly for the roar of the cannon 

It is in the Koval Collection at Buckingham 
i Palace 
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TURNING POlN'iH W THE LIVES 
OF GREAT ARTISTS 

No 3 —The Triumph of Pimma. 

BY WALTER TIIORNBURY, 

AUTHOR OF “ TURKISH 1 1FE AND CD A RAG T I It," AND “ BRITISH 
ARTISTS, I ROM HOC UtTII 10 TURNER ” 


It is the eve of the Olympic games, and the 
people of Elis, who have charge of the utes 
that cclebiate the victories of Jupitei ovei the 
Titans, are swaiming m fiom the neighbounng 
country the ohve gathems aic coming fiom 
all those paits of Peloponnesus lying west of 
Aicadia, along the lull loads, the mountain 
paths, the bi idle tiacks, tlnough the valleys, 
wheie the wild laui el glows gieencst; the 
fishermen fLom the banks of the nvcts La- 
ussus and Neda — the siivei-fungmg fLontieis 
of Acliaia and Messema — aic hastening into 
Olympia, having on then shouldeis nets full of 
the glittenng Eiinthus fish, foi the consumption 
of the visitois There are hunteis, too, of the 
wild boai and the deer, fiom the shores of the 
Alpheus and Eiymanthus nveis, and eveiy 
thud man of them can les his myi tie-wood spear 
in one hand as a staff, while he beuis a stung 
of quail a on Ins back, oi a fawn 01 Lid, with 
the foie and hind feet bound togethei with 
bands of gieen hemp, oi thongs of the fibious 
Colyuau plant Theie me vine dicsseis, also, 
with hands still daikstamcd with the grape- 
pressing — foi the Olympian festival is only 
held eveiy five yeais, and the olive eiown is a 
pnze envied thioughout all Giecce 
171111111 the unwalled clu&tei of villages that 
constitute the town of Olympia, the sheets aie 
thionged with lobed men— quiet citizens as 
well as biawny wiestleis, sinewy boxers, lithe 
leapeis, keen-eyed charioteers, and bioad- 
baoked youths, naked all but a shoifc tunic, 
and who swing rings of steel m either hand 
Those daik-eyed, long-iobed men, who muttei 
to themselves at sheet comers, oi who lead to 
fi lends horn ciumpled paichments, aie poets 
and oiatois, who, in subtlei and moie difficult, 
though less bloody, combat, aie also going to 
contend fot the olive ciown That full-biowed 
claik man, sitting under the statue of Meicuiy, 
is Monymus, the Corinthian oiatoi, and his 
lean, shaip-featuied, yellow fnend is Evagoias, 
the Athenian poet They are talking of that 
meat sculptox Phuhas, who, four yeais ago, was 
banished fiom Athens on a chaise of impiety, 
and who has sought xefugc m Elis, wheie he 
has executed a statue of Jupitei, which is to 
be unveiled at these very games But let me 
desenbe wheie these two men and Pkaselis, 
the young Spartan athlete who has just joined 
them, are sitting they aie not fai fiom the 
olive giove of Jupiter, and about a quaitei of 
a mile fiom the plain where the games this 
clay begin to be celebiated. It is a quiet, 
shady spot, with olive-trees planted heie and 
there, and on its veige a small mule path, 
winding between sciuo, myrtle bushes, and 
here and there a sinning lamel, whose bright 
green leaves aie gilded by the sunshine. It is 
midsummer, and the ground between the olive- 
tiees is dusty, white, and split in clarlc veins 
with the heat , into these and from these flit 
and glide the dust-coloured lizards, while now 
and then a tortoise tiots across the path, or a 
snake springs at and bears off an outlying 
grasshopper. There is a bleached ox’s skull 
nailed up against the split and twisted olive- 
tiec under which the three competitors sit, 
and upon the diy leaves ovci head the cicalas 
clmp. As Plmselb is nibbing the wrestlers" 
oil into his aims, to make them lithe for the 
coming contest foi the olive crown, Evagoras, 
the Athenian orator, putting up the roll he 
had been conning, says, "Now, by the gods, 


0 Phaselis 1 tell me, I beseech, the foi ms and 
ceremonies of these Olympian games, foi I 
come luthei fiom Athens as ignorant of them 
as if I weic indeed a mcie baibauan, and had 
nevei heaid of Jove, gi of how he ovei whelmed 
the Titans with the might of Ins fcmble light 
hand, but out of meicy to the athletes of Elis, 
lad, do not make thyself inoie slippery than the 
djlgean dolphin ” 

"Why, thou seipcnt-tongucd lcadci of the 
people, dost thou not know \vc always mb oui 
hands with dust befoie \vc begin the Pen- 
tathlon p How could a ?” 

" ’Twas but to vex thee, thou choleric th inker 
of black bioth Did I not, when even such a 
lad as thee, beai the famous Cypselus oi Platrca, 
with the Ccstus, at the Theban ITeiaclea ? and is 
not the biazen tnpod I won still on my eypLess 
wntmg-tabJe, in my house in iEolus Sheet, in 
the city of Mmeiva 0 I have lieai d, but vaguely, 

1 conless, of the litual of these games ” 

" Well, by Bacchus 1 man, thou art now so fat 
and scant oi bieath that a toitoise would out- 
lun thee, a child outleap thee, since all the 
stiength of thy aims seems to have passed into 
thy tongue, which is untiling as the cicala 
Know then, 0 ignorant oiatoi 1 that the two 
judges of the games, stripped like athletes, sit 
at one end ot oui stadium on lvoiy chans, hold- 
ing the olive wieaths beioie them , and on eitliei 
bide, lobed in white and put pie, stand the 
aleutai , to sec that no woman is present, that 
oi dci he kept, and that the sacn fices to Jove 
bo duly peitoimed, the cymbal men and flute- 
playeis, too, me near the judges’ tin ones The 
nidges then fust take the oath not to iceeive 
bnbes, to act impartially, and not to disclose 
then leusona foi lejectmg any combatant — ” 

" Not even why Phaselw, with two black 
1 eyes and only half Ins teeth, was sent away j 
limping and without a crown ” 

" Nay, by Saturn ! but I’ll unleetli one or 
two logues hist,” says the young Sum tan* 
laughing, and sinking out at the unoffending 
an in puie iun with ln<? tremendous non- 
bound aims , "but how can I get on if 1 am 
pei pctually nitei i upted ? ” 

"Be quiet there, you chattel ing cicala,” says 
the oiatoi, smiling at the youth’s impatience, 
"and you, toitoise yonder, don’t keep clicking 
your shelly back against that big stone, for it 
is a nut you will nevei ciack, and Phasehs 
heie, the hero of Sparta, bears no mteiiuption ” 

" If thou dost not be quiet, I’ll leave thee m 
ignorance,” says Plmselb "The wiestleis aie 
then appointed by lot, having ilist sworn that 
they have been at least ten months in exeicise, 
that they aie not criminals or impious men, and 
that they will use no unfair means to win the 
victory We then (0 how I shall tiemble with 
anxiety when it comes to me!) throw each 
small dice inscribed with certain letters into a 
silver urn held and shaken by the alutarkes — 
those who diaw the same letter fight togethei, 
and he who has the odd letter figlitb the wmnei. 

0 Jove 1 grant me the odd letter, that l may 
vanquish a champion who has vanquished 
othcis” 

" So should I pray,” said Monymus, "so he 
would come to me beaten to a purple pulp, 
and half blind, and with fagging aims, 0 if 

1 ever have to fight, give me no dnsty-leafed 
olive ci own, but a good gold tripod, or a chariot 
inlaid with silvei ! ” 

"Ha! thou low-minded creature of eaith, 
to whom honour and gloiy are no moie than 
dusty leaves 1 But now it is foi me to ques- 
tion; is it tiue, 0 Evagoias 1 that this Phidias 
of yours, who unveils his statue to-day, did 
indeed execute such a glorious image of Mi- 
nerva for Pericles, the old enemy of Lacedaemon? 

I know him well; this Phidias, and meet him. 
daily On the plain where wo exeicise. They 
say he comes to sec our athletes run and 
wrestle, that he may imitate the bend and 


curve of then muscles in lvoiy Pi ay Jove, he 
imitate not the long legs of Kvandn, or the 
ciooked aims of little Thiasyllus 1 Tins Phidias 
is regarded by oui Olympians with suspicion, 
foi they know not. loi what daik dimes he 
fled hithei fiom Athens 17c have tins week 
lumouis of the gioat gold and ivoiy statue lie 
lias made, and the next week we hear he is 
howled and pelted out of the city Thy nation 
is a fickle nation, Evagoias, and well did they 
take the lestless, chattering, improvident glass- 
lioppei foi then emblem ” 

"It is not for us,” says Evagoias, "being 
fi lends togethei line, and also guests of Olym- 
jua, to lccommence the Peloponue&ian wai, and 
light it out between ouiselves — wcie indeed an 
old poet and a young wamoi at all equal com- 
batants, but since thou de&nest to lieai of 
Phidias, I will till thee till it js time foi us 
to go to the gumes — that last shout, I think, 
wains us that the judges have already mounted 
then tin ones It thou hast not visited the 
sacied city, thou at least hast hcaicl that afteL 
the Pcisian wai oiu gieat Pencles rebuilt and 
enlarged the temple ot Minerva, on that lock 
ot the Aciopolis that is seen fiom the sen. 
The statue Wds made ot ivoiy and gold f the 
bust of ivoiy, the armour of gold Yu! can and 
Meicuiy themselves could not have excelled 
this woik, it seamed indeed as if a litetime 
could not have accomplished such a labour 
On one side of her shield was wi ought the 
battle of the Amazons, on the other the wais 
of the gods and the giants , on her sandals the 
Ccntdius and Lapitbai fought and struggled , 
on hei In easi plate a Medusa’s head with snaky 
locks almost petnfied you with honor On 
the base of the statue, finally, the buth of Pan- 
dora was figuicd, with twenty of the gods ap- 
pealing as bystandeis ” 

"O excellent aitiiieei exclaim the two 
listeners 

" But did not this Phidias steal some of the 
gold consecrated to the stahio?” says the 
Corinthian, “some such lumoui certain mer- 
chants brought to Coimtli ” 

"O Discoid, sister of Nemesis and the 
Paicaj ! what hes thou sowest over the caith 1 
Phidias was a good man and an honest citizen, 
foi Monymus heie defended him m the suit, 
and he paid lmn lull weight It was not so. 
The sculptor s of Athens, envious of Ins fame, 
did ti nly accuse lum of having stolon some 
gold, upon which he lemoved it (foi, by the 
wise advice of Pericles, he had made the orna- 
ments of the statue movable), weighed it, and 
so pioved Ins innocence ” 

"Well, and that quitted him P” say the oia- 
loi and the athlete in one bieath. 

“No, friends, by no means quitted him, for 
then all the envious gold workers and marble* 
chippers in Athens rose rn aims, and howling 
like wolves, came together on Mars Hill, that 
little mound neai our Aciopolis, to discuss 
Phidias and lus crimes.” 

"Were you there among those yelping curs, 
that wanted Pencles to whip them back to 
their kennels?” says the young Spaiian, 
rubbing the oil lieicely into lus already supple 
knee joints 

"les, I was there, hoping to find materials 
in that noisy labble foi a poem in a Doric 
measure on the * fickleness of the populace* 5 
There they were, i oiling and seething about, 
heads together, eyes squinting with envy and 
bloodshot with rage— all the jewellers from 
Meicuiy Street, and all the figure-head caivers 
fiom the Pu ecus, some with shipwright axes, 
others with chisels ground sharp as daggeis, 
some with augers, and others with mmlleU 
stall white with marble dust— a daik,^ pale, 
scurvy mob as ever I saw, with the banishing 
shells m their hands, rhady to throw mlo the 
air.” 

" They would not have murdered the great; 
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Phidias,” says Monymus, “no, by Mmeiva' 
the Fiuics bad novel piompted them to such 
baseness as that p ” 

" Mut dcied ' no, milecd , but banished Yes 
but tliey would have dispei sed quietly, when 
up gets me a hi tic daik, yellow, pci t man, wif li 
aiougli voice and icstless, bad eye — a public 
lnfoimci, as I took it— -who swears that only 
yesterday, being engaged in studying the 
beauty ot the gicat statue of the goddess, he 
had discoveied that tlie impious Phidias had 
mti educed on the shield ins own poitiait 
and that of Pencles into Ins ‘Battle of the 
Amazons 1 33 

“And off went the people to see foi them- 
selves, I suppose, 93 said Phaselis, dashing hie 
non eestuses together with blows that would 
have ci ushed m a bull’s skull, so deeply was Ins 
youthful enthusiasm and vcnciation for genius 
moused 

“What 1 the people go and sec for them- 
selves <fJ — not they ; they listen to any liar who 
is glib and confident Iso, at once, with the 
voice of Jove’s thundei, and with blandished 
weapons, they shouted, ‘Plndias tanks linn- 
sell with Theseus and the demigods' let 
Phidias be banished' 3 At once, in spite of 
my leaping on a Hcimcs and tiying to quiet 
them, some thousand of these noisy chick-pea 
aud omon eateis lan to the house of the gicat 
Phidias, tore him fiom a statue at which they 
found him woilung, and diove lnm with slates 
and stones, ox bones and stale fish, pale, bleed- 
ing, half clothed, and scrip-less, on the road to 
Olympia 33 

“ Was that the last you saw of lnm?” said 
Monymus “Could not Pendcs oi the Ai- 
clions mtcifeie ? was the Areopagus powei- 
Icss? why did not the piicsls mn an and soothe 
the people 

“0 that Minerva lnd flashed hei Medusa 
on those cui s'” said Phaselis, laismg Ins 
aimed hand to heaven 

<c Thcie was thundei lieaid oveL Connth 
that day, and an a cleai sky too,” said the 
oratoi, “and oui auguis held it as pm tending 
some evil to the oify of the violet mown 33 

“The last 1 saw of Plndias, 33 continued 
Evagoias, “ was, looking back, as the mob tore 
on like a receding tide to Athens, I beheld a 
kneeling foun, datk against the twilight sky, 
ho was on a low earthy lock on the side of 
the load leading to Ehs, and looking back 
towards the Parthenon, that stood out, its 
daik prllais bailing the evening sky I think 
he piaycd to Jove, foi at that moment there 
was thunder on Ins right hand, and the next 
instant lightning flashed over the Aoiopohs, 
and, as I have heard, shuck Ciatylus the 
lufoimei dead, as lie stood at the enhance of 
the Temple of Theseus, addressing the excited 
mob 33 

“Biave lightning, 33 said Phaselis, “would it 
always did such good work.” 

"And now,” said Monymus, “ the banished 
man has executed a statue for these games, 
that, it is said, far sui passes his gicat work at 
Athens, Though somewhat unjustly suspicious 
of the cause that diove him to exile, oui ruicis 
of Elis have been kind to the sculptor— they 
have given him house and food, and above all 
a sheltered olive giove, with a shed, once a 
rope-maker’s, wheio lie and his woikmen can 
work undisiui bed, I have heard he has done 
his npbiest m hope to render trivial his former 
■ statue, that he wi ought foi ungrateful and 

fickle Athens,” 

“ Not fickle ; look at , be calm and tem- 
perate, Spartan 33 i 

“Yes' by the gods— fickle as a h allot — un- 
certain as the Siren— -false as the Persian — and 
relentless ns the Cyclops,” says Phaselis, 
leaping up, 

“How, boy 1 1 could strike thee, if — ” 

“ Sfule ! by the god of Delphi ! Stake I 33 

1 

“In the name of all flic gods at once, 
Bienda says the Conidhian, spreading his 
hands between tile angiy pan, “cease this 
senseless wi angling You, Phasths, will have 
throws enough pi (.sent ly , and a& foi En agoi as, 
he can ill spaio the only two fiont teeth he has 
left ” 

“ Pascal 

“ Nay, 1 will not fight, so iail on 33 
“Gailie eatei, I defy you — my bitteiest 
iambics shall denounce youi infamy over all 
Gteecc” 

“ But no one will icad the lambics 33 
“Baugh' may the Ernies flog you— may 
Ceiheius gnaw youi lying flesh 35 
“Dog 

[Evagoias stndes off, heating about his lobe, 
and spitting on the giound] 

“ I have half a mind to go and tear out the 
dog’s lem dining teeth,” says Phaselis 

“Nay, leave him to the cutics — they’ll 
mumble lutn,” says Monymus, “he cannot 
put togetliei an hexameter coxiectly, — and his 
poems aie only uselul to wiap fish m It is 
such pool paiasitos that dnve Pciicles to wai 
with Spaita, but let lmn take caie, the Done 
spear has not yet lost its edge I’ll wager 
gold that lascal is m the pay of the Peisian ” 
“But we must go, the games have com- 
menced, I know, by those rolling shouts — that 
tell me the fiisfc boxei is struck down Some- 
body lias got las niouilifui of Olympic sand 
Piay Jove it be that swollen faced Eiosthenes 
— lie is such a noisy bi agger, one would tlnnk 
TIei miles had come again ” 

“We shall see,” says Monymus, gliding up 
jus loins to depiut* 

We mo\e now to tlic Olympic plains, and 
stop not tall we icach tho very tin one of the 
judges — who sit, bate as statues, sunounded 
by champions, flute players, puesfc, &c, youths, 
aleutai . and wieath beaieis. In fiont of them, 
pei milled m consequence of illness, reclines 
Phidias, clad in a black lobe, to typify the 
cloud of soi row that always envelops the exile, 
a white hood ovci his head, to indicate Ins in- 
nocence The old man is of a majestic piesenco, 
bis eyes fumk, full, pieicing, yet calm and 
radiant His white beaid flows ovei Ins daik 
lobe, silent and immovable he sits befoie the 
gicat veiled statue of Jupitci, upon which the 
judges aic about to piouonnce their vcidiet 
“ The people of Elis have decieed,” says one 
of the judges, as Phidias uses and stands 
befoie lnm, holding one end of the statue’s veil, 
leady to give the smiling and eager woikmen 
the signal to remove it — “that thou Phidias 
canst be admitted a3 a eompetatoi foi the 
ciown in the Olympic games now holding 33 
There is a bmst ot applause, and Phidias 
bows lus head 

“ But, upon the conditions, that the oiacle of 
Delphis, which they have consulted, pionoiuices 
thee free fiom stain Messengei to Delphis, 
step forwaid and lead the oracle ” 

The crowd separates— a lithe youth, pale 
with fatigue, his feet dusty, and his robe torn, 
advances with a loli 
“Read”— 

“ Phidias is puie and stainless. Phidias is 
beloved by the gods To day he will attain 

1 lie gieatest blessing that Jove can bestow on 
man.” 

Again tho people shout, and Phidias kneels 
in grateful prayei to Jove 

“I knew it,” said Phaselis; “I feel so 
happy now, I could beat out the brains of ten 
Athenians, and heavy aimed, too ” 

“It is now tho fitting time,” says Evagoras, 
stepping forward, “to acquaint the good people 
| of Elis, that 1 come from Athens to invite 
| Phidias to return, and to offer him, in com- 
pensation foi his unjust banishment, house 
and land, wealth and honour ” 

“Bear my thanks, good messenger,” said 

Plndias, “to my countiymcn m Athens, but 
lell them I bill nevei leave niy fostei-niothet 

Elis 33 

“Tiue,” said an augui, “thou mlt nc\ci 
lcav e Elis, Plndias 33 

“Fickle as leaves, those accuised Athe- 
nians,” whispered Plid&elis , “ yet still I foign c 
that shy, scuivy poet, foi bunging such a 
message to our good Plndias, and X will box 
with hnn out of puie love” 

“Let the statue be unveiled, 33 says the 
judge 

“ They say it lias two heads and no eais, like 
the Cietan statues of Jove,” says a tattling 
baibei m the ciowd 

“Aveiy pool piece of woilc, I have heaul,” 
says a maiblc cuttei and aval exlnbitoi 

The ciowd lulls to silence The judge speaks 
again “ But fiist let the eestus-contest be de- 
cided — the second on the list, between Phaselis 
the Spaitan, and Ciatylus oi .Rhodes” 

At these woids, Phaselis, who is kissing the 
hand of Phidias, winch rests on the good 
lad’s head, leaps up like a deei, tightens the 
thongs of las eestuses, and spi inkles Ins body 
with dust And seeing such a stapling advance 
to meet lnm, the insolent Rhodian giant runs 
beating the an with whistling blows, and claims 
the olive wieath Then, at the stem rebuke 
of the judge, he advances with shouting 
tiiumpli tow aids the young Spaitan, the seven 
thongs of non conspicuous on his tiemendous 
fists 

Then with leopard stealth and lcceding head, 
watchful eye and waidmg hand, the Spaitan 
advances on Ins bull-like antagonist He steals 
round his enemy — he resists his bull-likc rushes 
— he pi ep aies foi the leap and the blow at an 
unguarded place The moment comes, he 
leaps m , but Ins foot slipping m the blood of 
the last combatant, he lulls heavily on Ins 
breast. 

But that fall heated his blood, and gave lnm 
supernatural lage — now he mils, leaps, and 
s Likes, like a second Theseus The Rhodian 
is smoking at the nostrils, Phaselis drives hnn 
laeieand Lime, though now aud then a blow 
of the Rhodian sweeps clown on bis nbs. But 
the Spai tan’s blows fall in showers on the un- 
lucky Rhodian’s face, which is now the colour 
of d ape and rather smasky fig. A bound, a 
fierce blow acioss the eyes — one moie m tho 
mouth, and the Rhodian lolls senseless in a pool 
of blood and teeth upon the sand, Phaselis 
lias won the ciown, 

And now — almost before the smiling youth 
lias been congratulated by Plndias, Monymus, 
Evagoias, and Ins other fuonds — the cry comes 
again to unveil the statue oi Jupiter Olympus, 
Phidias’s statue 

The cords are pulled — the veil falls — the 
statue slimes out m the sun, with its fifty 
cubits of gold and ivory. It is a seated figure 
of the king of the gods, and it is placed upon a 
throne of lvoiy and gold. The god is naked to 
the v aist, to signify that to the deities of 
Olympus he is visible, but to men below un- 
seen, His robe is adorned with golden lilies 
and asphodel, the eagle with outspread wmgs 
is at lus feet ; on his august head is a crown of 
olive, and in his light hand a sceptre of cypiess 
: wood ^ But the face of that colossal image I it 
is radiant with divinity— a glory floats about 
those locks that ago never tlnns; thoie as 
serene majesty m those eyes, so calm, so loyal, 
so pure and wise, yet so awful. “ The god — 
the vciy god 1 ’ 3 shout ton thousand people, 
and kneel m adoration. 

“ The crown is Phidias’s/ 3 says the judge, in 
the first lull of silence, “for who can compete 
with Phidias' 1 0 happy people of Elis* ye 
have at last a Jupiter more divine than even 
the Minerva of the Acropolis l r Rise, Plndias, 
and receive the mown/’ 

But why sits Phidias still there, silent, with 
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head bent and featmcs fixed? Does excessive 
jay hold him in a dumb fiance ? 

“0 ye gods 1 oui Phidias is dead says 
Fhaselis, as lie looks neaiei at the cold, Iked 
face, and the drooping jaw 

The gods had gi anted to Phidias that day 
the gicatest blessing they can confei on man — 

DEATH 

On the dead Phidias they placed the trium- 
phant wieatli, 

THE HEW FOREIGN OFFICE. 

THE QUESTION OP STYLE. 

Whatever may be the opinion of tho Piemiei, 
it is evident that m the instance of the New 
Poieign Olllcc the “battle ot the styles” is 
very lai fiom having been fought out and 
decided Potent indeed is a vote of the House 
of Commons, and Lout Palmciston is mighty 
as a inmibtei , and both minister and House of 
Commons have dechued war to the Lmio 
against lhat aiclntectuie which beats the name 
ot Gothic The vote has been giavely lecoided 
against the Gothic, and the pi emiei has smiled 
ovei its appaient catastrophe Mas 1 pooi 
Gothic 1 Even Gilbert Scott lias yielded to a 
command to pioparo for the New Foieign Office 
a design that shall be something essentially 
classic, or at any late thoroughly Italian, and 
which shall not m any lcspect oi dcgiee be 
such a compromise, as might be accomplished 
on the (architecturally speaking) neutial giound 
of Lombardy Por ouiselves, we incline to le- 
gaid Lombai dy as an integral of Italy, and so 
we should not refuse to comprehend the Lom- 
bard Romanesque within the lange of Ita- 
lian architecture Lord Palmerston, howevex, 
couples Mr Seottks Gothic and Ins Romanesque 
together, and lie peiemptouly lejects them 
both. His Poieign Office must be classic in 
earnest, and neither pseudo classic nor classio 
m a condition of fusion Mi. Scott, thciefoie, 
is at work foi Lord Palmei&ton upon what 
that noble loid may accept as a classic design 
Happily, some little mteival must intervene 
between the completion of that design and the 
commencement ot the building itself; for the 
site has to be cleared, and then to he prepared , 
and we heai of a year or two, or peihaps even 
more, that must be devoied to the formation of 
foundations thus Mr Scott will have ample 
time to add to Ins senes anotliei Gothic design 
— unless, after all (the Palraerstonmn episode 
having been duly consigned to becoming obli- 
vion), he should eventually have to fall back 
upon Ins original conception So, while the 
foundations aie giadually growing into mas- 
sive and enduring solidity, Lord Palmerston’s 
Foieign Office may ho superseded by an edifice 
that shall be national m its style and character, 
and fiom its architectural nobleness worthy oi 
the English nation, 

Meanwhile, a fresh campaign in the “ war ” 
(not “battle”) “of the styles” has been 
opened in the pleasantest and most promising 
manner imaginable Our notice of the Foreign 
Office question in the AH- Journal for August 
last has elicited from an able and highly re- 
spected correspondent the comm uni cation which 
appeared in oui last numbei — that for Sep- 
tembei : and now our present reply to *' J. S ” 
is a second movement upon a ground that 
still l emain s as available as ever foi the evolu- 
tions and the blows of a sharply-contested con- 
flict. The letter of “ J S ” places the “ Gotluc 
question” in a position which imperatively 
demands the complete reconsideration of that 
question. For the piesent our architectural 
contemporaries are^ silent, “ J S ” says that 
their silence is evidently , the result of their 
“ feeling the subject to be one of considerable 
cliffieul ty w It is only necessary for this s ubj ect 


to be bi ought rcsoluiely foiwaid, and om con- 
tenipoi.uics will be constr amed to face what- 
ever difficulties may attend its discussion, and 
to speak out Thus much, at any into, is 
ceitam, that if ouraiclnfcctiual contemporaries 
aic silent upon the Gothic question m conse- 
quence of the difficulty w Inch they feel m deal 
mg with it, that question is veiy far fiom 
having been decided and disposed of Wcic 
such the case, it would be easy enough to lefei 
to^ the decision, and to point out the issue 
We accept the candid admission that the ques- 
tion still is difficult, and theietoic that it re- 
mains to be considered, discussed, and decided 
But <f J S ”does much more than enable us to 
diaw an infer ence fiom what he declares to be 
the cause of the silence of oui aiclntcctiual 
contemporaries upon the aiclnteetuial question 
of the day He plainly, and m so many words, 
admits that the Gothic and Classic controversy 
yet awaits fiuthci discussion even ah limine 
lie asks us to “explain tire essential element 
of the Gothic,” and to set forth “the prin- 
ciples” of the style Consequently “J S” 
seeks for those antecedent dehmtions, which 
precede the actual conlioveisy between the 
Gotluc and any nval style that is to say, 
our correspondent confesses he lias yet to 
learn what Gothic Ait may he, and he applies 
to us to piovide foi him the mfonnation winch 
he lequncs Wc piesumc “ J. S ” to represent 
a considerable poition of oui teadeis, since he 
tells us that what he himself seeks fiom us m 
the matter of Gotluc Art “is exactly wlut is 
wanted,” and he adds, that if the facts we 
may adduce be faiily stated, if oui inductions 
be legitimate and oui leasonings sound, wo 
thus shall enable oui leadeis to become de- 
fenders of Gotlue upon something like intelli- 
gent giounds” We certainly fear that the 
Gothic has had and has still to encountci the 
opposition of opponents, who lest then hostility 
upon any tiling lather than upon “intelligent 
gi omuls,” “ J S ” himself is evidently not “a 
defender of the Gothic,” or, rather, lie is 
without doubt one of the many whose architec- 
tural views assimilate to those of the Piemier 
and the Chief Commissioner of Public Works , 
and yet, from his own wilting, it is certain that 
he is very far fiom clear m his ideas as to 
what that Gothic is, winch he opposes and 
rejects In this respect “ J S as we believe, 
clilfcia but little fiom eveiy other intelligent 
individual, whose opposition and hostility to 
the Gothic aie not based upon “intelligent 
giounds” He opposes and is hostile , and lie 
asks to be told what arc the “ essential ele- 
ments” of the object of his opposition and 
hostility This objection and hostility we ac- 
cordingly attribute simply to tho fact of liis 
requiring inhumation upon these “essential 
elements.” “I S ” does not undei stand the 
Gothic that is quite a sufficient reason foi 
opposition and hostility Neithci Loi d Palmer- 
ston nor Mr Cowper understand the Gothic, 
they have not the remotest conception of its 
“ essential elements,” nor arc they disposed to 
trouble themselves about any such thing, as 
either defence or opposition based “upon intel- 
ligent giounds” We remember one of our 
ai chitectural contemporaries, — the Building 
Netvs 3 — not very long ago to have expressed a 
doubt as to the possibility of educating the 
chief commissioner up to the architectural 
point of understanding at least something about 
the facts and realities of Gothic Ait; but, 
whatever the capabilities of that light honour- 
able gentleman, ho is not more likely to submit 
them to the test of a higli-pressuie study of 
the Gothic, than is his equally venerable and 
jocose chief. Boro W J. S ” stands superior to 
these “great officers of state.” they may be 
alike in ranging themselves m the ranks of the 
opponents of the Gothic ; but “ 8 ” does 

fairly and honourably stand forward and asks 


foi an cxpkmafion of Gothic principles, and ho 
avows himself ready to accept conviction, and 
to defend, it he cun “become a defender of 
the Gothic upon something like intelligent 
giounds ” Not so the piemiei, and his oflicml 
and parliamentary supporters They are con- 
tent to substitute pi epidice for leasoning, and, 
while tenacious of then own pcisonal tastes 
and speculations, they leave a knowledge of 
iacts — aielutectmal facts — to those who may 
attach any value to them, and may have leisuie 
and niclunition to scaich them out 

We confess that wc lcgtel finding such a 
wntei as “J S”lo have ioimed Ins opinion 
upon the Gotluc question fust, and aft ei wauls 
to have made inquiries concerning Gotluc 
“essential element*,” and “principles,” and so 
foi th We should have prefened to have seen 
lum lcveisinglus process — to have seen him in- 
quiring as a pielinmiaiy to deciding At the 
same time, we admne the sfciaightioiwaid and 
tiank tone of our coi respondent’s communica- 
tion, and we leadily undeitake (to a ceitam 
extent, at any late) to respond to the appeal 
that lie lias made to us In doing tins, we 
must m the fust instance lemind both “ J S ” 
and om leaders in general, that our cone- 
spondLiit’s letter comprehends a wide miige of 
subject, and that consequently any such leply 
as would be calculated either to prove satisfac- 
tory to him oi to do justice to ouiselves 
must be both comprehensive and explicit We 
cannot wnte m answei to “J S” without 
j entenng into details , and we cannot cntei into 
! details without wilting at some consuleublc 
1 length, It will not be possible for ns, theie- 
foie, to include within the limits of a single 
article all that we piopose to wntc Wc do 
not considei it neccssaiy to reprint om corre- 
spondents letter in full, but shall content oui - 
selves with gencially retelling to it, mid quot- 
ing fiom it such passages as may appear to be 
necessary. 

A leply to the letter of “ J S ” can be no- 
thing else than an essay on Gothic Ait It 
must also be such an essay as will deal with 
the Gothic as an Art that has been revived, and 
is icqimed to be expiessed m action m confor- 
mity with the circumstances of the piesent 
day He says to us — 1 “ Explain the es- 
sential element of Gothic — that inherent idea 
on which modem modifications can bo im- 
planted without destroying it” He proceeds 
— 2 “ Show us what land of modifications will 
expicss piesent sen l imentfc, aud the punciples 
upon which the connection between the modi- 
fications and the sentiments is based, as also 
what these sentiments me,” 3. In the tlmd 
place, he lequncs fiom us a “demonstration” 
of the snpenoi fitness of the Gothic, when 
inspired with ficsh life and animated with 
lenewed vigour, ancl at the same time “when 
modified and expiessed m confoimity with the 
spirit of our own age, — its “supenor fitness 
and worthiness foi the production of every im- 
portant English building, as well civil as eccle- 
siastical,” and m particular “ foi tho production 
of a New Foreign Office,” Aud he adds that 
wo are “ bound to give the publie the benefit 
of the leasons upon which om own opinions 
lest, m a question so generally interesting aud 
so amply talked about.” The “ demonstration” 
that lie seeks from us our correspondent de- 
clares to be “ exactly what is wanted,” and he 
avows, that in common with oui readers in 
general, he looks to our statement of facts, 
our reasonings and inductions, with the view 
to being enabled to “become a defender of 
tho Gothic upon something like intelligent 
grounds” 

Before wo enter directly upon the first of 
the four points which “J. 8.” thus has proposed 
for our consideration, it appears to be dealt able 
to dispose of a few other incidental mattcis to 
which m Ins letter onr able 'correspondent 
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lefeis Li the opening of Ins lettei, “J S” 
most conectly .states, that the thud paragraph 
ot oui own foimei ai tide on the “ New 
Foieign Office” (Ait- Journal, foi August, 
p 237J, is devoted to a lepioductron of ceitam 
“ exploded fallacies and often lcfuted misiepic- 
sentations,” which again wcie coolly adduced 
m a lecent paihamentaiy debate as facts and 
aiguments ot weight against Gothic architec- 
ture. We desue now to piefacc our piescnt 
remarks with a plain statement of two 01 thice 
of these said “fallacies and misrepresentations ” 
The premier and lus suppoi tei s asserted that 
— 1 A Gothic building, as such, must nrces- 
sanly be duller than a conesponding Classic 
edifice 2 That it must be internally incon- 
lenient, and externally sombic and gloomy 
3, That, m compauson with a Classic building 
of the same architectural chaiactei and afford- 
ing the same amount of accommodation, a 
Gothic Poieign Office would inevitably leqrnrc 
aveiy considerably luiqei outlay of the public 
money. And — & That the Gothic, il admitted 
to be a suitable style foi ecclesiastical stiuc- 
tuies, was altogether unfitted for the produc- 
tion of those buildings which were destined 
foi civil or administrative pui poses 

The first of these objections is simply con- 
fciaiy to the fact The Gothic style, as such, 
is better calculated to admit light than the 
classic Us aiciutectuiaL elasticity leaves the 
aiclutect fiec to intioduce windows in any 
position, and to extend then dimensions and 
to modify theu light admitting anangemenfs 
absolutely at Ins pleasuic In recently elected 
Gothic buildings, designed and built foi various 
secular purposes, the pioportion of clear win- 
dow-light has been found, on actual examina- 
tion and mcasuiement, to be greater than in 
other conesponding buildings m othei styles 
that is, the proportion of clear window light to 
external wall-surface, and also to enclosed in- 
ternal space, has been pioved to be consider 
ably in favour of the Gothic 

The question of mtei nal convenience of 
stiuctuial anangements we hold to be inde- 
pendent of architectural style, except so far as 
style may deteunme ceitdiu external foi ms 
upon which the internal anangements of neces- 
sity aie dependent Otherwise, this is a matter 
lesting enliiely with the architect of evciy 
building, So long as he is permitted indepen- 
dent ficeclom of action, the ar chitect alone is 
responsible for the convenience or inconvenience 
of his structural anangements This is not 
pu manly or essentially a question of style 
And, yet this question may be affected by 
style, since style may in some degiee control 
an architect. And, hero again, as m the 
instance of lighting, the elastic nature of 
the Gothic turns the scale m its own favour, 
and leaves the Gothic aiclutect to expatiate 
at will, while his classic brother is fettered by 
rules and precedents, and by the established 
usages of Ins style Tims, an able architect 
will always produce good arrangements, but 
an able Gothic architect, having greater free- 
dom and more veiaatile resources, will produce 
the best possible arrangements In the subor- 
dinate matter of fittings, the case is piecisely 
the same 

The question of comparative cost, of eouise, 
is of paramount importance And this r$ the 
point that the partisans of the classic usually 
assume to be then ground of vantage, They 
lake it for gianted that the Gothic must be, 
and so they assort that it is, the most costly of 
styles- Probably the Gotlnc is the most costly 
style for cottage building, but it is not so 
for jralace budding True, an architecture 
claiming to bo entitled Gotlnc, may be so 
fronted that it shall be pre-eminent in oostli- 
nCss On the other hand, however, an archi- 
tecture equally true as Gothic, may be without 
a rival in cheapness. But the real question is 
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not one of exh ernes oi of probabilities It 
relates to the comparative costliness of noble 
Gothic and noble Classic foi an rmpoitant public 
building Heie we affiim that the most care- 
ful of calculations have demonstrated that, it 
not the less costly, the Gothic is not the inoie 
cotily style We believe that, in the instance 
befoie ns, the conditions being equal, the 
balance would incline in far oui of the Gothic 
on the question of cost, no less than on those 
of light and convenience By way of illustra- 
tion, we may lefei to the lecently consti noted 
now looms and the alterations at the National 
Galleiy in Trafalgar Squaie We now express 
no opinion upon these woiks in then aicmtec* 
tural capacity, but we challenge the entne 
classic confederacy to gainsay oui asseition, 
that theveiy same works might have been pro- 
duced m the Gothic style by a fiisl-iate Gothic 
ar clutect, for a sum consideiably smaller than 
Unit which was actually expended upon what 
has been actually done 

T)ie dictum that tlie Gothic, as Gothic, is not 
and cannot, be accepted as any other than an 
ecclesiastical style, is at best the expression ot 
an opinion We hold an opinion to the con- 
tiary effect We know that rn the gieat atclu- 
tcctural times that have long passed away, the 
same style that pioduced the cathedral pro- 
duced the palace Wc know that the Gothic 
has pioved itself equally competent to produce 
the best of secular and the best ecclesiastical 
stiuctmcs We object to any such severance 
of ecclesiastical buildings fiom othei contem- 
poiaiy stiuctmes as must be inseparable 
from the recognition oi a distinct ecclesiastical 
j style, as wc object to that foim of Christianity 
j winch is active oil Sundays and lies donnumt 
; throughout the rest of the week We know 
that the hotels de-vdle of the continental 
cities aic Uo good architecture and as appio 
pi idle and as ad inn able, as their cathedials, 
and we believe that cathedral and liotel-de mile 
mutually enhance each other’s architectural 
impicssivcncss, through the fact of then iden- 
tity of style And besides, we know that Mr 
G G Scott’s Gothic hotel cle-ville for Ham- 
burgh, is as good and appropriate and adinn- 
i able, as Ins Gothic eathedial for that city 
And with lefei ence to our own countiy, when 
we hear a genuine argument, oi have oui atten- 
tion directed to a positive fact, in support of 
the view that the Gothic is ecclesiastical, and 
is not secular as a style, we then shall feel 
called upon to adduce some reasons foi holding 
and maintaining, as we hold and maintain, that 
tlic Gotlnc is the style that is “not only the 
noblest m itself, but the best adapted for eveiy 
important English building.” 

“ J. S.” inquires whether “ this,” the ques- 
tion of Got-luc oi Classic, “is a question oi Ait 
or Aichitectuie, or, if mixed, m what propor- 
tion each is represented m its proper settle- 
ment p ” 

We have ever regaided Architecture as an 
Ait, indeed, as the greatest of the Arts; and, 
consequently, we aie unable to comprehend 
our con e&pondent’s inquiry, when he diaws a 
broad line of distinction between Ait and Archi- 
tecture. Does he use the term Aichitectuie 
to signify meie construction — the building pro- 
cesses and details, by means of wlndi an 
architectural design is earned mto effect P If 
so, we must remind him that Architecture com 
prebends both the thought that ongmates, and 
the agency winch realizes It is the Art that 
fhstciealcs an edifice m the ethereal realms of 
mental vision, and then builds up the material 
fabric into a palpable reality. The question of 
Gothic oi Classic is not a question of “Ait or 
Architecture ” In the fullest acceptation of 
that term, it. is a question of the Art of Archi- 
tecture It is a question of styi/b in ahcui- j 
TBCTUjp^of style, m its “ essential elements ; 
and principles,” in its practical expression also, 


and its actual application We aie awaie that 
oui pages hare generally devoted a limited 
space only to this noble Art ot Aichitectuie, 
but this has lesultcd, not at all from oui having 
legal ded Aiclniectuie as the Art which pos- 
sessed no claims, oi subordinate claims only, 
upon the Ait Journal, and much less from 
our having supposed any distinction to exist 
between Ait and Aichitectuie Ou the eon- 
ti my, always enter taming foi Aichitectuie a 
high admiration and a profound leveicnce, 
always legal dmg it also (as we now have styled 
it) the gieatest of the Aits, we have lutheito 
toi the most part been content to leave xlichi- 
tectiue to those talented contemporaries, who 
devote themselves almost exclusively to heat- 
ing of it We now gladly vindicate our own 
sentiments with legaul to Aichitectuie, and 
give it a more prominent place m the Art- 
Journal This is not to be supposed to imply 
either that we aie less disposed than lieietofoie 
to entrust Aichitectuie to oui architectural con- 
tempoiaiies,oi that other Ait-subjects have less 
abundant oi less uigent claims upon us than lias 
been then wont We are not disposed to peimit 
the Ai t- Journal to neglect any of the Arts , and 
at the pie^ent moment ue feel it to be oui 
especial duty to devote attention m an un- 
usual degiee to the Ait of Aichitectuie, winch 
in the present day is attracting so great atten- 
tion, not only nr the profession, but in the 
public mind also 

The lemaiks that “ J. S ** has made upon 
oui statement, that the Gothic is using m 
favour j as a style of Architecture, with “ busi- 
ness men,” we leave, with the ic&t of tho 
subject, foi future consideration In so doing, 
we venture to suggest to our coi respondent, 
and to those who think with him, that the best 
possible pieparation for what we may have to 
say upon the “essential element of Gothic,” 
will be found m chapter vi , page 151, of the 
second volume of Ru&km’s “Stones of Yemce ” 
Will “ J S ” road what is theie written upon 
“ The Nature ot Gotlnc 


THE BRIDGING AND EMBANKING ’< 
0? THE THAMES. | 


In Home, the Pontiff Cncsai, on the cope 
Of the Subhoian Budge, invoked the host 
Of gods In latei days, tho Pontiff Pope, 

“Pathei Bridge-maker,” and his monks, could boast 
Of lands made one by then pontifical aid, 

Of budges o’er all Euiope’s nveis laid 
So mighty weie such works, and holy deemed 
In those old horns , and thus the Rhone and Rhine 
Reflect the multitudinous design 
Of beauty breathed m stone, which Art had dreamed. 
Bat London 1 history too long condemns 

What thou hast done — and not done — foi thy river, 
Prolific Page l* Pont if ex of the Thames, 

Cleanse thou this blot, and crown thy fame for ever ! 

B. 

fiNorn — Di Johnson ridiculed Milton’s derivation of 
the word panitfex from pons and /aico } “Budge-maker,” 
and characterised it as a sarcastic reflection upon the mis- 
Sion of the papacy But it truly demands no gieat stietoh 
of imagination to conceive that the annual consecration 
of the Pons Subhcim by the Ponhfe% Maximus, symbolized 
the fact that the head of the chinch and state is tho key- 
stone of tho social aioh It is matter of lustoiy, too, that 
the monastic oidcrs generally, not merely the bildgo- 
tmlkllng monks specially so called, did devote themselves 
to the mateual mission thus indicated, and wore a srnfc of 
unpaid “ Board of Works 11 for all jfaJurope s and ft Is but a 
truism to aflli m that the moral as well as physical unifica- 
tion of the nations is pi emoted by facilities foi mossing 
the livers which divide them, even as now the railway k 
levelling tho mountains of prejudice as well as of nature J 


* Thomas Page, the eminent engineer. 
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ROME, AND HER WORKS OE ART, fT V ^h? le ^ ule9 and ^ Dilcc ^ eie /^V U C***ea\b t the 

lattei, with the Flota, is in the museum ot Naples The only woik of ancient 

Ait now in this spacious enclosuic, is the saicopliagus of Cecilia Metella, wife of 

-THE GALLERIES l’ARUESE ATnD DORIA Ciassus, which, says Sn Geoige Head, {t has been sufleied, by a degiee of apathy 

and neglect that seems unaccountable, to lemam heie no lt\»s a peiiod than 
i^HL family of Farnese occupies a pioraincnt posi- tlnce bundled years in a state of uttei abandonment Notwithstanding that 
fir tl0U 111 anmila of the modem states of Italy ha mausoleum is one of the most magnificent monuments of the lepublic in 
^ Originally feudatones of the teintoiy of Fainese existence, the leceptacle which actually contained the remains of this noble 
> and MontalU in the papal dominions, their powei Roman lady, placed on the western side of the eortile, close to the uoith-west 
and splendour received a huge accession by the angle, in n position with one end protruding fiom uudei the poitico, entirely 
advancement m 1534, of Caidmal Alessandro Fainese exposed to the weathei, is subjected to all mannei of unseemly dcseci at ion 
to the popedom, by the title of Paul III This pope So that one is compelled to view with avcited eyes, an object whose 

had an illegitimate son, whom he raised to the dignity beauty alone, to say nothing of the classical lenumscences attached to the 
of a sovereign prince, by creating linn fust of all Duke relique, and the deseciation of the ntes of sepultuic, might, if not entitle it to 
of Cash o, and subsequently Duke of Purma and a place in a museum, rendei it at all events woi thy of close examination M 
Piacenza But the duke was a man of the most The apaiLmcuts exhibited to the public me three m numbei, all on the first 
depiaved life and conduct, his vices and oppression stoiy The lust of these, called especially “The Galleiy/* is oblong m foim. 


XtV -THE GAULE1UES 1-AMffESE AM} LORI A 

iil family of Farnese occupies a pioraincnt posi- 
tion m the annals of the modem states of Italy 
Originally feudatones of the temtoiy of Fainese 
j'Ji and Montalta in the papal dominions, their powei 
and splendour received a laige accession by the 
A'H advancement m 1534, of Caidmal Alessandro Fainese 
A, to the popedom, by the title of Paul III This pope 
i ( Udd an illegitimate son, whom he raised to the dignity 


Piacenza But the duke was a man of the most 
depiaved life and conduct, his vices and oppression 


led to a conspiracy of Ins subjects against him, at the and veiy lofty, it contains the celebrated fiescoes painted by Anmbal Carracci 
head of which was Count Anguissola, who stabbed the tyrant while at dranci in and lus pupils, paitially assisted by his biother Agostmo these subjects aie 
his palace at Piacenza, and thiew his body out of the window, when rt was known to many who have not seen the onginals, by the engiavrags of Pretio 
mutilated and dragged through the city by the mob this was in 1547 The Aqmla aud Belli It would staitle the patrons of modem Ait, and aitists 
descendants of the imudcred pimee continued to hold possession of the ducal themselves still moie, to heai that for these works, which aie numerous, and 
teintones till 1731, when the last duke, Antonio Fainese, having died without occupied eight yeais to complete, the sum of five hundred gold crowns, equal 
issue, the male line of the family became extinct, but Elizabeth Fatuese, who to about one hundied and twenty pounds of oui money, was paid The pnu- 
had mained Philip Y of Spain, claiming the duchy foi hei children, it was ulti- cipal painting is in the centie of the celling, it repi events the ‘Triumph of 
matelv given, by the peace of Aixda Chapeile, to hex younger sou, Don Filipo Bacchiib and Ariadne,* the former seated lit a ear drawn by pantheia, the latter 
The other provinces and the personal pioperty of the Fainese, including the in one diavvn by goats the lieio aud heroine aie pieceded by Srlenus, mounted 
extensive museum and the noble palaces ot Rome, weie given to his biothei, on uu ass, aud are attended by a joyous and noisy troop of fauns, bacchantes, 

and satyis numerous cupids cany attributes of the vintage Two octagonal 


Don Carlos, King of the Two Sicilies, many of the finest statues and pictures 


in the museum of Naples, are denved tiom this inhentance, and the Kings of shaped pictures aie associated with this woik, and are set m painted bordeis of 


Naples have to this day nominally retained possession of the two palaces in | uch ornament, heightened with gold, one of these, * Mercury giving Tin-, 
^ome,^known as^ the ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ an^oi^ 

the Piazza Farnese, m the area of xlc other octagonal painting* la ‘Pan 

that seem to flank the entrance j/** ^ compaitments at equal distances fiom 

These fountains correspond with each 'A i the central fresco, me two others, ic- 

other inform and dimensions , they pi csentmg respectively e A polio cany- 

calla ^ The edifice was begun by the in the toi in of an Eagle, flying away 

Antonio da Sangallo, and it was ‘ ( "h* which theie are several, we can only 

completed by Michel Angelo and his \v flBL knd room to point out the most te- 

pupil Giacomo della Porta, about the |\ mailable The first claiming atten- 

year 1526, undei the direction of the M J N -JSUU4JIF^ tiou is that ot 'Galatea, 5 said by 

pope’s nephew, Cardinal Alessandro =V T Bellon to have been painted by 

the Tiber, is the Palazzo Famesma, ^ pjl ^ Ep ' boine over the waters by a Triton, 

which is connected with the Palazzo ( they aie act ompamed by othei mar me 

Farnese by an arch thrown over the ~~ - - 'jJIm monsters, by nereids, and by cupids, 

Via Giulu from the gaidens of one A-' ~ some 011 hacks of dolphins, others 

palace to those of the other, both y 3- jd H HjyjL flying in the an the composition 

pi opei ties are thus united, though the appears to divide itself into tlnee 

river runs between them thoNeapo- JMaK 1 groups, but they are so skilfully ai- 

litan ambassador occupies — or we pre- .4 1 ‘./s umged, so symmetrically disposed, 

sume we may now say did occupy— js. Y? \|p it «? / ^ and so well balanced, that they form 

the latter building, and the Neapolitan J fiMR M a raos ^ f? race ^ UU10U All the figures 

consul the former. The prelates for tlSwlP are finely di awn, and bear evidence 

ivhom the Farnese was erected had nfm pfr ai ^ ls ^ ^ eC11 a diligent 

the audacity to plunder the Coliseum ' . / student in the school of anatomy, if 

of immense blocks of ti aver hue, and not m that of moiality, for theie is 

to use them as materials for the m the treatment a sentiment of volup* 

structure — an act, for which, the his- tuousness, which, if not absolutely 

tonan Gibbon says, w every traveller indelicate, approaches very closely to 

who views the Farnese palace may that character 

curse the sacrilege and luxury of wcncuin oxmo this goldrn apple to paius, Opposite the * Galatea/ on the 

these upstart piinees 51 The enor- other side of the apartment, is * Ce~ 

moils size of these blocks, and the precision with which they are fitted, phalus being carded off by Aurora m a Car/ a composition, which in elegance 
cannot- fail to attract the attention of all who examine them. The grand of design, as well as in its amorous sentiment, may b4 adequately compared 
entrance is through a noble arched gateway, leading into a vestibule orna* with the other Four smaller compositions, square m form, accompany, ill ’ 
minted with twelve columns of Egyptian granite, which opens into the pairs respectively, the two large paintings just spoken of j the subjects of these 
pdncipal quadrangle, whose four faqades, of equal length, arc formed of a triple aie ‘Jupiter and Juno/ ‘Diana and Endymion/ ‘ Auchisea and Venus/ 
range of porticoes one above another— the basement of Doric columns, the * Heicules and Jole * The pictures which decorate the two extremities of the 
second tier of Ionic, and the upper of Corinthian j the upper stoiy is pierced with ceiling, illustrate passages in the stoiy of Polyphemus , in one, Polyphemus is 
windows instead of arcades. This upper part of the Wilding, with the fine playing ou the pipes of Pan, nci the other 4 he*is pursuing Acis, who has carried, 
entablatuie, is the work of Michel Angelo- The colonnades, m the time of off Galatea At each end of the gallery is also a large fresco ; one repre* 
Pius IIP, were the receptacle of a costly collection of antique works, among sent mg Phineus add his companions petrified by the head of Medusa, the 
which, the most valuable, perhaps, were the celebrated statue of Glycou^ now otlrei the ‘Deliverance of Andromeda * Eight small frescoes and eight 
knowq as the Farnese Hercules, one of Flbra, distinguished by the elegance of medallion^ complete the decorations of this magnificent apartment; they are 
its drapery, and the famous group of Diree, which now bears the title of the said to be the work of Carrabcffs pupils, Domemohino and Xaufianco, Over 
Farnese Bull — Toro Farnese ~~ a wild bull forming the principal object in the the entrance dodr a singular 1 fresco will attract the attention of the visitor , 


lich ornament, heightened with gold, 
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it is an hwaldic device of the house of Fainese, paiutui by Domuiithino, the 
feuhjeet, a young gnl caressing a umcoin 

Tn one of the rooms to whuh the public is admitted thcie aie no pictuies , 
thegieat object of attiaction is a noble mantel piece of enoimous dimensions, 
composed ot vauous lands of niaible It “ consists oi a bioad entablature, 
suimounted by a curved pediment, and supported by a pan of AlUiu tides, 
whose lower bodv teirniudtes m a square pedestal At the sides are a pan ol 
colossal marble statues of ‘Abundance* and ‘ Chanty, * repiescntcd by 1 cm ale 
figuies, which, siulptuied by Delia Poita for the tomb of Paul HI, in St 
Petu'b, not bung uppioved ol by the supei intending genius, M » hel Angelo, 
weie consigned to then present position, whue they have lemamed ever since ” 
The walls of the thud room are painted m fresco, the aitids employed bung 
Daniel da Vollciia, S&lviati, Zuechnii, and Tasan The pn ncipal subjects 
lepiesent ‘The Treaty of Peace betvveeu Charles V, and Francis I,’ ‘The 


Dispute of Luther and the Papal Nunuo, Caidinal Cajetan,’ and ‘The Expe- 
dition ot Paul 111 against the Lutherans’ 

Tn an apaitmcut not usually shown to visitois, are several fine fiescoes ly 
\nmbal Canacci, the subjects of which are taken fiom the histones of 
iieicules and Ulysses The loof is ornamented with a painting in oil by the 
same mastei , it lepieseuts ‘ Iieicules betweeu Virtue and Vice,* a copy ot 
Caiiacci’s pictuie which was mnoved fiom Pome to Naples 
The Palazzo Dow*, oi, as it is generally called, Doiua Pa M f hilt, stands 
in the Corso It belongs to the family ol which Prince Doria is the head, 
and which is a blanch ot the ancient and noble Genoese family of the same 
name, one of whom, the cclebiatcd .Andrea Dona, became so distinguished m 
Die annals of the republic of Genoa by his naval victories over the Tuiks and 
othei enemies Andiea was styled the “Father and Libeiator ot Ins Country,” 
and eeitamly he vvus one of the gientest character Italy pioduced during the 
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middle ages He was bora at Qneglta, near Genoa, m 1466 ; and having lost 
his parents at an eaily age, he entered tile military service of his country, 
distinguishing liimself so greatly under various commanders throughout the 
wars then ragmg in Italy, that when he ofleied his sword on behalf of Francis I,, 
this monarch gave him the commaud of his fleet iu the Mediterranean it was 
no macormnou thing in those days for the same officer to perform both militaiy 
aud naval duties; theie were many who, with equal skill and success, led their 
troops in a ehai ge on the battle-held, and then ships in breaking the line of 
the enemy’s vessels The republic of Genoa had been for it long time disturbed 
by factions, which had bi ought it under the protection of the Dukes of Milan. 
The French, having conquered the duchy of Milan, took possession of GeUoa, 
and placed a' garrison m it, the citizens submitting quietly, as a promise had 
been made them that their rights and privileges should be respected Con- 


qnerms, however, do not always consider themselves pledged to keep faith 
with the vanquished, and the Genoese soon began to be painfully sensible of 
the presence of then masters Doria remonstiated with the French governor 
on the oppressions to which bis countrymen were subjected, and Francis, 
apprehensive that, from Andiea’s popularity, he might successfully head an 
insurrection, sent secret orders foi his anest, just after Ins nephew^ Filippino 
Doria, had gamed an important victory for the French over the imperial fleet 
near the coast of Naples, m 1528 1 the armies of the former were then 
besieging the city of Naples Darbezieux, a French naval officer, was detached 
with twelve galleys to Genoa to secure Dorn, but the latter had gamed infor- 
mation of the design, and retiring into the Gulf bf La Spczia, sent for his 
nephew to join him with the ships he had fitted out at Ins own expense, aud 
proffered his services to the Emperor OhaUes V„ who most gladly accepted 
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thorn, Dona stipulated, at the same time, that a3 soon as Genoa was freed 
from the Piench, it should be lestoied to independeuce under the impel ul 
protection He also engaged to place at the semce of the empeioi a ccitain 
numbei of ships, aimed and manned at his own chaige, for which Chailes 
agieed to pav him a considerable sum annually The Genoese admiral soon , 
appeared befoie his native city with a small squadron ot vessels, and being 
aided by the inhabitants, anxious to lid themselves of their oppiessors, diove 
the Fiench out and took possession It is said that Chailes oifered him the 
sovereignty of Genoa, but Dona was a tme patriot, and lefused the ciowu 
Altei remodelling and placing on a moie liberal foundation the constitution of 
the republic, he lesumed his naval duties as admnal of Chailes, and distin- 
guished himself against the Tuiks and the pnates of Baibaiy He accom 
panied Chailes in his expedition to Tunis, m 133*5, and conti ibulcd in no 
small degiee to the captuie of the place Thiee years afteiwaids his ships 
weie oft Coifu in conjunction with the Venetian lleet, opposing the Turks 
under the command ol the famous Barbaiossa, blame was attached to Dona 
on this occasion because he did not attack the enemv, when it appemed he 
might have done so with every chance of success it was surmised that seciet 
instructions from Chailes withheld him from acting In 1541 the emperoi, 
conti aiy to the advice of his admnal, undeilook an expedition against Algieis 
it failed, as was foieseen, and Dona was ouly able to save the monaich and 
the lemnants of the army He now letmned to Genoa, and retned fiom active 
sei vice, living in splendour among his fillow citizens, and having great influence 


with them, Chailes had cieated him Pnnce ol Melh and T\u»i, m the king- 
dom ot Naples In 1552, though at the age of cighty-hve, we find him once 
moie at sea, fighting against his old enemies the Turks, who weie lavagmg the 
Neapolitan coasts lie died in 15G0, ut the advanced age of ninety -foui, 
letainmg his lichly-earned dignities and his influence in the councils of the 
Genoese till the last His countrymen lamented his death as a pnblic calamity, 
and paid the highest hououis to Ins menioiy A fine pot ti nit of him, by 
Sebastian del Piombo, is in the galluy ot which we aio about to wiite 
Anothci member of this noble family is alluded to by Byiou m te Childe 
Harold 

“ Bcfmc SI Maik still plow his steeds of biass, 

Tlieli giftlul collars plitteini^ in the. sun , 

Rut Is nut DmnV mui lco come to pass i 
Ai o tlio j not bridled l ' 

The refer etice is to Petei Dona, who commanded the forces of the Genoese 
against the Venetians, and defeated them When the council of Venice sued 
lor peace, Dona replied, — “Ye shall have no peace until we have fust put a 
lem upon those unbi idled hoists of youis that aie upon the poiehof yom 
evangelist, St Mark Wild as they may be, we will soon make them stand 
still ** 

The palace came into the possession of the Doria family by llifeei marriage 
with the Roman family ot Pamphili, one of whom ascended the papal thione 
undei the title ot Innocent N, whose mtngues with his sistei -m-law, the 
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notorious and dissolute Olimpia Maidalohim Pamphili, are matters of history, 
A far different character was the late Princess Maria Dona, a daughter of ( our 
own noble house of Talbot — an alliance which renders the palace peculiarly 
interesting to the English visitor The edifice, like most of the Roman buildings 
of a similar description, was erected at various limes and by different architects 
The first portion— that facing the Gorso—was brtllfc by D Camille Pamphili, 
from the designs of Valvasori, The architecture is somewhat irregular, but the 
general effect is imposing: three entrances, each comprehending a spacious 
arch, lead into the inner quadrangle The side which faces the Oollegio Romans 
is of rathei eaiTiei dale , the names of the architects Pietro da Cortona and 
Bonoimni have been mentioned in connection with this portion The part 
Which fronts the Piazza dt Venezia, being shut out by other buildings, is but 
little seen; it was erected from the designs of Paoh Amali, under the superin- 
tendence of the last Prince Pamphifi, The interior of the palace recalls to the 
visitor the best periods of Art, while the exterior of the quadrangle, lound 
which a fine colonnade runs, will remind him of the Doggie of the Vatican It 
is on the ftist story, in a suite of nobly-furnished and well lighted apartments, 
that he finds the large collection of pictures, more than eight hundred in 
number — some of a high class, but the majority of inferior order Except the 
chapel, with its elegant oratory, the whole of the palace,— including the throne- 
room, which in magnificence equals the most sumptuous saloons of Versailles, 
and the bail -1 oo m, light and elegant in its appearance, ‘-seems dedicated to the 


exhibition ot pictures and other works of Ait possessed by this princely and 
wealthy family Each one of the apartments would well iepny examination; 
but those demanding most attention are the four galleries communicating with 
each other, and conespondmg with the four sides of the quadrangle. The 
ceilings of these saloons are beautifully painted m fresco, with arabesque orna- 
ments and figures. In a large room, somewhat lower m elevation than the 
preceding, is a senes of grand landscapes, painted in distemper, by Daspar 
Pgusbiu, and a few oil pictures by the same master. This room m not usually 
shown to visitors. But we must proceed to point out some of the woiks m the 
Doria Gallery which hear the highest reputation, hut without following implicitly 
the order m which they aie hung 

In the third room is a fine representation of ‘The Assumption/ by Anmbal 
Carracci , the picture is arched at the top, is grand in design, and worm m 
colour Another woik by this master hangs in the same apartment; It is a 
( Pieth) perhaps even more powerful and expressiyo than the preceding At 
no great distance fiom this is a glorious landscape, called r TUE Mitt/ by 
Claude, it is engraved on this page. The name is derived from a small over- 
shot mill, which appears almost m the centre of the composition ; the scene as 
purely pastoral, and the numerous figures put into the foreground would entitle 
the composition to he termed a dhamptitre, It is undoubtedly one of the 
finest of Claude’s works, and, as such, deserves all the encomiums bestowed 
upon it by Art-critics. The forms of the trees are less conventional than is 
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usual with this pain lei, and the hgrnca moic animated, the colour is highly 
luminous, and the distance soft and most skilfully giaduated Ruling the life 
time of Claude this well known example of his pencil was considered one of his 
chpfr-d'ermnes 

In a small cabinet to the left of tins up ait men t aie seveial poitiaits of the 
Dona Pampluh family, and a nimble biM of the English lady — the Princess 
Man a Dona Two ot the foimci demand especial notice that of ihcgieat 
Genoese admnal, Andica Dona, by ticbastian del Piombo, alieady leferred to, 
a noble head and face — lesolute, dignified, and ingenuous , the other, a poitiait, 
supeibly painted, by Velasqne7, of Innocent X Looking at this pietme, one 
cannot but regiet to see such glorious Ait-work bestowed on a countenance so 
repugnant to the feelings, it may be called villanous, if ciaft, sensuality, and 
coaiseneas of featuies can justify the application of the vvoul But the Roman 
people were not wiong in regarding it as a wonderful poi trait , it wag earned 
m tuumphal procession thiougli the streets of the city, lecallmg the homage 
paid in cailier tunes to Ratlaelic’s poitiait of Leo X , Titian’s, of Paul 111 , 
and, at a yet earliei date, to Cimabue’s celebrated ‘ Madonna 5 in the streets ot 
Florence Great artists m those days were looked upon as men of renown, 
and sometimes received ovations fiom the people, scarcely less enthusiastic 
than those offeied to the victor ictuining from the battlefield the lionoui 
aecorded to them now is little enough—the world is “ too poor to do them 
reverence,” 

Another loom, neai the giand gallciy, contains seveial good pictuies ol the 


Italian school, among these the most lemaikable aie a ‘Galatea/ by P del 
Vaga, which, m some lespects, may be compaied with Raffaille’s painting ot 
the same subject, though less vigoLous and animated, a ‘Descent fiom the 
Ci oss/ by Padovino, or, as he is sometimes called, Varotan — a composition of 
consideiable powei , ‘The Visitation of St Eh/abctli 5 — a good specimen of 
the lefined character of Garofolo’s pencil, and a ‘Holy Family/ by Giovanni 
Battista Solvi, geneially called Sassofenato, an engiavmg of it appears on a 
pieccding page This pamtu, who was a pupil of Domemchmo, and who died 
towards the close of the seventeenth eentuiy, was celelnated foi his single 
figme of the Madonna, with whom he sometimes associated the infant Ohust , 
it was very raiely he introduced a thud hguie, as in this composition The 
gioupmg of the tuo is good, and the attitude of the sleeping child true to 
natiuc, but the pievailmg sentiment 01 exptession given to the two principals 
is that ot mendicancy, they seem as if they weie soliciting charity by the way- 
side , if the painter had intended to convey such an idea, he could scaicely have 
succeeded bettei Theio are m this apaitment two pictures, by Andrea del 
Saito, of the Holy Family, which weie at one time exceedingly good, but they 
aie spoiled, oi neaily so, by being letonched 

The noithern schools aie lepresented in the Dona Gullet ^ by a few examples 
only, one oi two have been alieady noticed, but theie aie otheis which must 
not be passed over The most lemaikable, peihaps, is ‘The Deposition fiom 
| the Cioss/ by the eaily pamtei, Ilemling, or Meralmg, as some wnteis cdll 
I him, whom recent reseal ches into Ait-histones have diacoveied to be identical 
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with Hemmelinck. This picture was purchased at Venice by Prince Dona 
Pampluh, for the sum of two thousand francs There are five figures m the 
composition, all of which manifest a deep religious sentiment, such as is seen in 
the works of Van Eyck, and the early pamtei s of the German school ; the Virgin 
is supporting the dead body of Christ at the base of the Cross It is an excellent 
specimen of the master, and of the style of Ait of the period and country to 
which Hemmelinck belongs. A curious picture of that stiange painter, Breughel, 
will attract attention , the subject is ‘ TlieCLeation of the Animals ’ A lepetition 
of Quentin Malays’ c Tivo Misers 5 is also hei e, and a good landscape by Paul 
Brill, with figuiea by Bassano Two portraits by Ilolbem hang in what is 
culled "the second room,” one of himself at the age of forty, the other of his 
wife at the age of thirty-six, as the dates on each state. They were painted m 
154b * A Village F&te/ by Teniers, will repay examination. 

The Franco- Italian painter, Claude, shines conspicuously among the landscape 
artists whose works are in. the Doua Palace, Among several pictures which 
adorn the walls, the two most celebrated aie ‘ The Mill 3 and ‘ The Repose in 
Egypt 9 The former has already been referred to j the latter is engraved m 
this page As m nearly all the works of this painter, the figures — painted, 
it is aiiid, by Filippo Laim— occupy but an insignificant portion of this 
, picture, arid seem to have been introduced only for the purpose of giving vitality 
to the landscape $ and, certainly, they add greatly to its interest, But the 
anachronism of placing the Iraeliiish fugitives m the midst of Italian scenery, 
and then calling the work f T,be Repose m Egypt/ is too obvious to be over- 


looked, Apait, howevei, fiom the inconsistency of locality, the composition 
is one of tranquil beauty, the colom warm and blight, anti the founs of the 
trees — like those m ‘The Mill’ — nasy and natiual Another landscape by 
Claude, entitled ‘The Temple of Apollo/ is scaicely less beautiful than those 
rcfeired to 

‘Virtue clowned by Glory/ a large unfinished sketch by Correggio, is 
curious as showing the manner m which that gieat master was accustomed to 
proceed m works of this kind. The canvas is scarcely half covered , one of the 
heads is only m the original chalk outline j two others are considerably advanced 
Of portraits not hitheito spoken of, several by Titian deserve notice, as well 
as one or two pictures of sacred subjects by him. Of the latter, ‘Abraham 
sacrificing Isaac’ is the woik possessing the highest meat Two half-length 
portraits, in one frame, are ascribed to Raffaelle with more justice than the 
names of the individuals whom they are said to represent— the famous jurL 
consults, Raida and Bartolo, who lived more than a century before the time 
of Raffaelle. 

We have not exhausted by a long way these Roman private galleries, and 
shall find something more to say of them on future occasions, for they are 
replete with matters alike interesting to the lover of Art, the autiquaimn, and 
the historian, the annals - of Italy, dining the middle ages, seem often to open 
up before us as we walk through the rooms whoie hang the portraits and the 
'works of those long dead* 

■ 1 * Tames DappOene. 
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OKIGIET AND NOMENCLATURE 
OE PL VYING GAUDS. 


BY Dll WILLIAM DELL 


Chap III 

“ Don Zip eunei union hitman es giuistcnthrils /u voidan- 
Itcn chss tliesei Aberglanbo ant Wohmutici noclt 
mi mu In ilen kojifen meheier milhonai g-emeinei 
mcuschen hmi'cheml i<-t ’* 

il Wo h ive mostly to thank the fern ilo pripeies that tho 
supeistitum ot loiturie tilling still inns in the heads 
of many millions ot the common people ' 

Gi oilman s 77 / stoi Vet such, l/hT, p no 
II wing in oui first chapter connected placing raids 
with cheating and tuckeiy, and m chap u with 
Bohemia, it may now, m the piogiess of om inquiry, 
be time to consider then connection with that enig- 
matical lace of people which wc call gipsies, but 
whose more dill used appellation is that ot dr* Bohe - 
miens, in German Zigernm, eoiiuptcd in Italian and 
Spanish, &c , into Zmcah , oi Zingan 
We gave at the conclusion of the hist oliaptci the 
Fieri ch question — 

“ Sorcins, bateleui <?, ot ftlou^, 

Gaia Hohemioits, dou vein./ voiiit?" 

wheie, coupling this people with cheaters and foi 
tune telleis, but moie pointedly as legal ds the 
thimble-nggei fxom Court tie Gebelm’s pack, with 
les lat el run, we do not coincide with the answei 
theio given — 

“ DViU non? venous ? 

JL’oh n’en tail lien, 

L IluondUlo 
D oti nous vicnt fille?*’ 

It will, howevei, be ncccssaiy fiist to pass in a 
succinct levicw the various and often conflicting 
opinions as to the oiigm and native country ot this 
curious race, betoie we come to what wc considei, J 
upon differing giounds, a satisfactory answei to the 
question 

Then oiigmal settlements, as 3eems generally 
admitted, have been m the East , but special and 
vai ying claims are put in foi China, the peninsula 
of Hmdostan, for Egypt, and for Arabia , and each is 
severally pointed out as the land flora which they 
issued to overrun thence all Em ope and the inter- 
vening countnes 

Tins is the so universally received opinion that 
Count Cicognaia, possibly the latest foieign autho- 
rity on the subject, m his “Memone spettante alia 
Stoira della Calcogiafia/ > Piato, 1831, in his paite 
seconda, delle Caite da Gmco, p 111, aftei a veiv 
full consideration of all the authors who have written 
upon the subject of cauls and then oiigm, con tam- 
ing many leferences unknown to English waters, 
proceeds, p 119 —“Non a caso abbiamo futto 
quealo cenno mtoino alia coltura e ai passatempi 
degl’Arabi poichc nsalendo all’ intei pietatione della 
parole naibi non cui gli Spagnoli denomiuaiono 
anticaraente le carte da giuoeo tutti gli senttou 
d’accoido conveuneio, che 1’etimologu di quest o vo- 
cabolo viene dalla voce onentale adottata m Euiopa 
air epoea dell 4 invasions clegl 4 Arabi nelle Spagna ” 
And, p 120, citing Pulc/s (J- 1487) “Moigante,” 
67th stanza dell 7 mo hho — 

“ Gi idava 11 giganto 
Yu su quo He lie Haih i> o dl seaochi 
Col mlo battaglia convien chfio t’ammachi ” 

To show, however, the gieafc interest exhibited on 
the question, we Will adduce the following passage 
from the exheme opposite portion of Europe, from 
the Russian Virgil, Puskiu, and wo regret not being 
able to oiler the original, for which theic are so few 
Saxon leadeis that w r e must substitute the version, 
though spirited, by Dupont v — 

“ SavtK you s Toil sOrtlt eette race nomado, 

Nation donU par tout ci lu quo] q up pouplade ? 

Demandez leur d’oh yleut leur rate de paimis , 
m sortirent dei raurs de Thtbas la divine, 

Pe Tlnde, ea vieux. it one, on tout prend sa lacme, 

On blcn, sil faut ohoreher lem. somee qu on pouiit 
X’ai ml les Jirtfs de Tyr, comma quy, people maudi— 

11*, 1 ignorant— pour eux les temps sont un mysthfe, 
Comme Voiseau ties alia, ds passant sui la terro 
n'ont As bosom do plus, ot quo lam fait qu fond, 
a’lls vlonnenfc de l’auroro ou du couqhautr 1 

When, however, it is necessary to point out a 
special countiy of the East ns the gipsy ciadle, the 
opinions arc very contradictory 

The Chinese assertion of then, right has been 


already given fxom Bieitkopf and Chatto, with many 
m Lei veiling aulhonties, based upon the gieat picdi- 
lection of tlmt^pcople foi gaming, and the alleged 
antiqmt} of tbur suits of cards, as shown in chap* i 
But these seem soentuclvdiffeient flora ou modem 
pla}ing raids, oiu piesent sole mquiiy, that we 
may pass them ovci 

The demands of Hmdostan base themselves upon 
the lemuilvable afUn ii\ of the gipsy oi Romani lan- 
guage with that of the Sansuifc This sumhintr 
has been frequently asserted and proicd by an ex 
tended companson of the two languages In fact, 
the woiks ivntteii upon the subject aie so numerous 
that wc only mciition some of the principal, oi the 
most accessible m England Maiadcn, in the “ Ai- 
chraologm,” vol vii pp 382—80, m a letter to Sir 
•Joseph Banks, snppasrd himself the fn&t disco; eiei, 
though Grdlmanri, in 1783 — two yeaia eailiei — had 
published his “ llistonscher Veisucli nhu dm f5i- 
geunei,” in which, fiom pp 280 lo 312, we have a 
comparative vocabulaiv of neaily a thousand woida 
in the gipsy and Hindostanee languages, with Gel- 
man explanations lie adds, p 313 — “The com- 
panion thus far will, I believe, convince every oue 
of (he tintli of my assertion that the language of the 
gipsies is Hindostanee Let any one again look 
through the list, and he will find that on the average 
moie than every thud woid of the gipsy language 
is puie Hindostanee, oi, speaking moie conectly, 
that among thut> woids of tins lattei, tv che oi 
thu teen are Hindostanee ** 

But by fai the most impoitant and most seaichmg 
investigation into the subject was made by Hi A 
Pott, of Hallo, m his woik, “Die Zigennei in 
Fauopa und Asieu ,J (2 vols 8vo , Halle, 1SI4) 
Patt I contains the introduction and the giammai , 
the second a dichonaiy His results me prejudged 
at p 58 of the introduction — “ We believe we can 
now, at the commencement, assiue our leadeis that 
the Romany type of language is an Indian , which, 
by a close ailnnty, not so much to Sanscrit as to 
othei less cultivated foi ms of Indian dialects, must 
Ihcieforc be looked upon as having pioccedcd jtom 
India ** 

In 1848 the Piovmcial Society of Utiechl foi 
Ait and Science instituted a puze for an “his ton cal 
investigation ol the so called heathens (heidens), or 
Egyptians, in the Netherlands/’ which was com- 
peted foi by Mr. J Duks, to whom was aw aided 
the silvei prize The essay was published in the 
Transactions of the Society at Utiecht in 1840, 
pp 160 This investigation is drawn up with c\- 
tieme cme, and with the notices of nearly eveiv 
author ity, which are neatly classified undei different 
heads in tu r o parts The lust, under sixteen sub- 
divisions of these heathen m general — I Of the 
Bibliography II Of then East Airival m Europe 
(foi which he bungs authorities for Hessen in 1414, 
and for the inargravedom of Meissen foi 3 1 1 6, winch 
is his emlicst penod) Ilk Then Nomenclature. 
IV Their Statuie and Appearance V. Then Mode 
of Life VT Their Diess VII Then Household 
Mallei s VIII Their Marram of Trading IX 
Their Haulages X Sickness, Death, and Bmying 
Customs XI Then Government XII Their 
Religious Views XIII Their Character XIV. 
Then Oiigm. XV Their Numbers XVI Trans- 
actions with other Countnes besides Holland The 
second pait is specially occupied with the gipsies m 
the diffeieut provinces, this has not the geneial 
interest which the former maintains, and need not 
thereloi e be particularised There is a third division, 
being a ? SsumS of the facts and results of the pre- 
vious chapteis 

Then chief had the title of giaf (as at Hamburgh) 
in Ai nheim, but m Utrecht they advanced him to that 
of duke. But the state soon began to tne of these 
strangers, and fiom 1604 the ordinances against 
them are frequent and severe. As we, howevei, are 
only interested in them as fai as regards their con- 
nection with cards, we muBt leave this author with 
the testimony that whenever a popular contribution 
to the knowledge of mams given — and which an in- 
vestigation of this nomadic lace of gipsies would 
greatly advance — Herr Dirk’s essay would form a 
valuable basis and useful supplement to Dr Doit’s 
woik) whom he mostly follows in his dates. 

The Egyptian dreams of Oouit de Gebehn have 
been discussed jn the first chapter, and Egypt 
would scarcely have appeared ou the competitive list, 
had not a veiy pious and zealous clergyman of our 


onu countiy, the Rev Samuel Robeih, lately le- 
asseited the same opinion, though not on the same 
data IBs principal authoufy is the Bible, c g 
Ezekiel, chs \m and su , denouncing the curat 
of Jtho\ali against Pharaoh foi his tieacheiy to 
Israel, the desolation of Eg} pt, and the leatoiatioa 
iheioof uitci foi tv yeais, Ac , and he must theiefom 
nr cessa nly contest the opinions of Mi J Ilovland, 
of Sheffield, and a fellow -townsman, that the gipsies 
aie the Indian low caste of the Soudrai, dincn out 
of the peninsula by the aims of Timom Beg in 1408 
The level eud authoi looks upon the continued dis- 
persion of these Egyptians as more miraculous even 
than that of the Jews He gives full evidence ol 
thui general moral character , but the ougmality,at 
least, of lus opinions may be found in the asseition 
at p 202, that the gipsy leadeis die lineal de- 
scendants of lung Pharaoh, and that they aio the 
aboi igines of England It ib, howevei, strange that 
au Egvptianongin should still be populaily bdieved 
iu Spam — as Bouow’s “Ztncali” informs us — and 
oven as remote as Eastern Prussia (Ileistei, p 147) 
The name we give them a3 gipsies might be some 
cxrtue toi om owu popular opinion to the same 
effect, which vv o ako loam fiom Bonow’s competent 
aulhonty 

Poitunatc for ua it is, and foi the object of om 
piesent mquny, that we have not to decide upon 
these and othei conflicting opinions Our seal eh 
is limited to modern playing cauls, the date of 
then introduction, the bource of the present suits, 
and the names and numbeis of then comt-caida, 
with the undoubted traces which the old taiots have 
left on the games plajed now, both at home and on 
the Continent 

In a verytnvnd woik ot French railwav litera- 
tim, by Paul Boiteau AmbUy, entitled “Cartes a 
.Touei,” &c , among3fc much that is superficial we 
meet (p 2) at least one sensible remark, — speaking 
of the countiy whence the gipsies came, he says, 
“ On ne salt pas tres nettement d’oh ds viennent ct 
e’est facheux, si on le bavaif, on saurait, de mcme 
coup, d‘oii nous aonfc venues les cm tes ” (“ We do 

not exactly know whence they came , and tins is 
awkward, for if we knew whence they came, we 
should also know the parentage of cards ”) 

Chatto (p, 10) soys, “That cheating is nearly 
coeval with gaming cannot admit of a doubt, and rfc 
is highly piobable that this mode of giving an eccen- 
tric motion to Fortune’s wheel was discovered, it not 
actually practised at the first regular bout under the 
oahs of Dodona, or elsewheic, before the flood of 
Thessaly M An opinion that rs confirmed by a note 
in Di Thomas LI) de’a “De Ludis Onentalibna/* 
who says “he is inclined to think the name of 
Astragali was known fiom the time of the geneial 
deluge ” 

If, with such small appliances as dice oi sheep’s 
astragali, gaming was practised and profitable, we 
may be sme that it would not be neglected with the 
supenoi opportunities which cards would afford 
But the meaning ot the more offensive teun cheating, 
and its very different ougrn, is so curious that its 
derivation, ou the authority of Archdeacon Naies, 
in his “ Glossary/’ a v , may be permitted 

“ Cheaiet is said in many modem notes to havo 
been synou} mous with games tei , but it meant always 
one who played with false dice, though the name is 
said to have been onginally assumed by those gently 
themselves . — 

‘ He’s no swaggcier, hosteis , a tame cheat ei lie * 

The hostess immediately contrasts the expression 
with honest man—* 

‘ Cheatet call you him? I will bar no honest 
man my house, noi no cheats ’ 

Ilemy IV, Aot 11, Scene 4. 

In several old books it is said that the term was 
borrowed fiom the lawyer’s casual profits to a lord, 
of* the manoi being called escheats, or cheats, and 
the officer who exacted them escheatet, oi cheater 
An officer of the exchequer employed to exact such 
forfeitures, and theiefoie held in no good repute, waft 
apparently so called, at least by the common people, 

* I vutl be cheater to (Item both, nnd the} 5lmU 
be exobrqueia io mo '—Merry Wives of iFFwsoi*, 

Aoti Scenes” 

Il is somewhat unfortunate foi the legal profession 
that this popular opinion of unfairness should still 
hang to them and their practice in the very unarm 
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biguons meaning attached now to the w Old convey- 
ctnuny, though, as amient Pistol cloaks his filch- 
ltig piopcnsities undei such a decent com, it must 
Imve beeu common in the tunes of the lmmoital 
Sliakspeic — 

<l Cohieij Iho iw«o call it Steal ' foil i fico ioi 
the phi tso 1 ” — Mcny THica of TFiadsoi, Act t 

Scene 1 

The gieat question, howevei, of the paternity of 
cauls will be best am veil at by ascertaining the 
dates at which we fust hud them noted, for, as 
their use is so seductive, it xa not pLobable that 
they would be passed ovei without some mention as 
soon as invented, and thus, finding the eai best date, 
we may have some gtound to fix: theic thcmveution 
Confessedly, little has been lutlicito done in this 
lespeet “ Mr Lebei/ 1 Cfuttu says, w contemplates 
answeia to three gland questions — -Where do cards 
conic horn? what are they? what do they say? 
and what ought we to think of them? lint the 
parties he has questioned all aland mute Inshoit, 
All Lebei, notwithstanding his diligence as a col- 
lector ot cards, and his chiffonier-like gatheung of 
sciaps conceiumg them, has left then lustmy pietly 
nemly the same as lie found them In the apuit of 
a genuine eollectoi, he Btill longs for moic caids, 
but then, how to find them ? Such piecious iclics 
aic not to be found by meie labour , they turn up 
foituitously, mostly m the coveia of old books, and 
a9 none that have hitheito (1818) beeu diseoveicd 
expl un then oiigm anclpiesuuied emblematic mean- 
ing, it is a chance that the matcnals for a full and 
complete histoiy of playing caids will ever be ob- 
tained ” 

As Mr Chatto is oui latest indigenous mvestr- 
gatoi, it was undei the disadvantage ot this almost 
piedusive dictum that we have undei taken the task 
to give a consistent and satisfactory solution to 
what lie deems beyond inquuy. We have been 
certainly assisted by the chance lie contemplates of 
fiesh discovenes of old caids, some of which are 
shown m ihnptei n , and others will appeal subse- 
quently, gieully confnmatoiy These wo mean to 
substantiate by fresh verbal pioof and uuattempted 
combinations, but impnmis of the dates discoveied 
when gipsies are fust mentioned We will trace 
them cluonologically upwards 

In chap i p 210, we have already e' eluded the 
date 1210 from our English caid- annals fiom any 
refmeute to cards, believing the synodal prohibition 
there against "ludos do liege et Regina” to refer 
only to the kings and queens of Twelfth Night , as, 
otherwise, this would be the eailicst mention of 
playing cards in any pait of Euiopc Equally, too, 
we shall have to l eject their mention of Italy, 
12D9, which both Singer and Cicognaia adduce 
fiom a MS. by Pipozzo di Landio, in “ Tiattate do 
Govemo della Famiglia,” fust discoveied by Tira- 
bosdn. The geneial opinion is that the date is a 
century wrong, and should be 1899, foi tbo silence 
of Petrarch, who would, m Ins numerous writings 
and poems, have had some allusion to them, seems 
to preclude any knowledge of them m Italy so early , 
and our Chaucer would certainly have mentioned 
them when, towards the end of the fouitecnth cen- 
tury, he waft seat ambassador to various republics 
and com Is of Italy, and wher e he gamed such a pei feet 
knowledge of the Italian poets and the country as 
he himself adduces, since he quotes Dante, the most 
difficult of them all, in •* The Wife of Bath’s Tale 

“ Well can the wyso pnot of FIm enco. 

That hatte Daunt, spoke of tlus sentence,” 

In the cook’s prologue to the tale of “ Gamelyn 99 
\vc have the following" hues . 

« Now tello on, Roger, and look If it be good, 
tor many a p*v»tey hasiow lete blood, 

Ami many a JaUL of Du\er h istow sold 

That hath be twyes hoot and twyes cold*'* 

This has been thought by some to have an allu- 
smu to cards, which possibly the names of Roger 
and *Taik, as particulai and geneiic foi the knaves 
of our packs, may have given use to I must con- 
fess that my opinion is, that the poet here but 1 cfeVs 
to some forgotten dainty, well suited to the calling 
of the kitchen nauatoi. 

The eai he&t t/adoMed mention of cards foi Eng- 
land is only of the date of 3 463, m the reign of 
Edward IV , when by an act of parliament passed 
ih that year the rarpoj tatmn of playing cauls was 
« expressly prohibited. This act, according to Auder- 

son ("Hist of Commerce,” vol i p 4 S3), was 
passed in consequence of the numutactuiciB aud 
tiadesmen of London, and othei pai£s ot England, 
having made heavy complaints against foieigu matni- 
factm ed waies, which greatly obstructed then own 
employment 

In the leign of Eli/dbcth, accoi ding to the “ Naval 
Iltsloiy ot Gieat Britain,” &c , London, 1779> the 
making and sale of cards became aciown monopoly 

A simihu piohibition to that of the English par- 
liament in 1463 had been given by the Venetian 
senate, so that, ns fax as eailiest invention is con- 
cerned, the probability is that neithci England nor 
Venice could claim it foi both, howevei, these 
enactments beai evidence that the seductions of 
games of caids had then takeu deep loot Foi 
England, we have additional evidence ot the fact, m 
the lettei which Maigeiy Paston wiote to hei hus- 
band, John Paston, FiuUv, 24th Dtscembei, 1 181 — 
“ Right worshipful husband, I lccommend me 
unto you Please it you to weet (laow) that I sent 
youi eldest son .lolinto LadyMoilcy, to have know- 
ledge of what spoils wcio used m hei house in the 
Chnstmas next following alter the decease ot my 
loid her husband , and she said that theie were none 
disgmsmgs, nor haipmgs, nor luting, nor singing, 
noi none loud dispoits, hut play mg at the tables, 
and chess, and caids such disports she gave her 
folks leave to play, and none othei Youi son did 
Ins enand light, well, as ye shall hear aftei this 

I sent your youngei son to the Lady Stapleton, and 
she said accoi ding to my Lady Morley’s saying m 
that, and as she had seen used in places of worship 

0 expectable houses) theieal she had been ” 

1892 is the usual date given foi the discovery by 
allFiouch wuteis since Menestnei, in his “Bibho- 
theque Curieuse,” tom u p 174, fust published 
it fiom an account of the payment of fifty-six sous to 
Jacquemm Gungonneui, a pamtei, foi tlnee packs 
(jem) of cauls for the amusement of Chailcs VI , 
dunng his unfoitunate malady In the bundled 
prints of caids published by the Societe des Biblio- 
philes Eiawpus, 1841, under the title of “ Jcu\ de 
Caites Taiots tb do Cartes Numerates” (lai£?e foi), 
we have plates 2— IS, copies of seventeen of such a 
pack from the oi lgmals in the Cabinet des Etampes, 
at Pans, which the editois say, “ On presume gdud- 
laleraenfc que ces caites piecieuses font paiLie de 
Pun des tiois jeux pemls en 1890 92-93, pom 
l’ebattement dc notic lnfoituud ioi Charles VI , par 
Jacquemm Gimgonneui ” 

But, independently that these caids aie UdoIs, 
which wc have no present dealings with, they give 
us no fust date of introduction Jansen, in " Hist 
de la Gravuie,” tom i p 99, mentions the use ot 
caids as early as 1361 , and the same author carnes 
the knowledge of cauls even twenty yeais eailiei 
He says, “Graces t\ M Van Piaet, nous pouvous 
du moms fane l ernontrev Pusage des caites a jouei 
en Fiance jusqu’en 1341 Voici ce qu’on tiouve 
nix folio 95 d’un MS dc hi Lancelot, intitule 
e Renai t le Oonircfait,* qu’il a bien vouln nous 
mdiqucr — • 

‘ Si corntnc fols el foi lea sent 

Que poui gngner an Ooitlcl vont, 
dement anx cloy;, anx tatie^ anx tables, 

Quo h Dieu ne gont tleleotnbles * 

Le roman dc c Renart le Contrefait/ qiu est envers, 
a dte compose pax un anouyme qui paioit dtre dc 
Champagne 11 nous apprends au folio 83 le temps 
oh li Pa oenfc — 

* Celui que eo roman eci n>t, 

Et qui le fist sins (biro fairo, 

Et sans prendio uutio oxemplane 

Tant y ponsa ot joui ot nult, 

E« Pan mil nj cent xxvllj 

En analant y nmt sa ouu, 

Et eontmua rdsorlptuie 

Plus do xxll) ana y mist au tahe, 

Ainsoit quo il lo pense par falio 

Bien poet veoir la inanifeie * ” 

It is evident, however, that if the poet took twenty- 
eight yeais in finishing and perfecting his poems, 
his mention of caids may be placed even eai her 
than 3341, as we find him mentioning matters to 
that date, sueh as speaking of Philip de Valois, who 
died in 1350, as still alive. 

After thus investigating the claims of all the 
eounti ics which have hitherto put foi wai d pi etensions 
to the honoui (if honour it be) of inventing cards, 
we must still give the palm to Germany. It was 
the gieat industry of the Lcipsjg printer, Johnan. 
Gottlob Imman Breitkopf, m thewoik already cited, 

who fiist published (p 9, note 9) the express testi- 
mony of a Geirnau wntcr In (juRfttt 

ffrtfiucljt brj) 6nttl)rr Zmm, in 
” (foi 1472, tit 5), wc find, “ 

DSt irarf *pi\ bal untt^lu, imtt, nU id) 

Icijeii Ijetn, hrfmmm tn 

tantf Un fix Un fat , Ua mtm jalt imit 

srhint tau^EnU UmljunUEU jai/* 

( tf The Golden Looking-Glass, puutcd by Gunthei 
Zcmei, m Augsburg” “But the game is full of 
deieit, and, m I have iead,was fust biought into 
Geimany m the yeai m which we count thirteen 
hunched from ChnsPs bnth”) 

Bieitkopf lays gieat stiess upon this authoiity as 
lcfeumg only to caids, as he says, “ We may fairly 
depend upon this account, as it agiees with pi oofs 
which we gathei fiom old Human municipal ac- 
counts, m which playing caids at oeitam dates aie 
eithei not mentioned oi expiessly named Thus, m 
the Stadtbook of Augsbmg of 1273, caids aie not 
mentioned with othei games , and m an old book ot 
oidinances at Nuinbetg, which mentions the piohibi- 
tion betwixt 1286 and 1290 against excessive gam- 
bling, we have no mention ot cards, and equally as 
little in one of 1299 , but m a subsequent one fiom 

1380 to 1384, caids aie mentioned amongst the 
pei mi tied games, which allows us to suppose a ton- 
sideiablc number of yeais pieviously foi then intro- 
duction ” Hcinecken (“ Idces goner ales,” p 241), 
gives this passage m a noteliom Bieitkopf (p 211), 
but is incredulous foi the fixing of any date for the 
introduction “Cenendant il iestc toujoms impos- 
sible d’en deteimmei exactement I’tjpoque ” 

It may therefor e be necessaiy to seek for some 
confn matron ot this date, as well as to meet the 
doubt of such an excellent and diligent lnquuci, 
and this wc conceive will be best effected by giving 
pioof ot the coetaneous appeal ance of the gipsies 
in Euiope with this oldest date 

Libel, who, m his “ Collections,” has given, such 
curious elucidations on caids and then introduction, 
says (vol \ p 386) — •“ II est certain que l’epoquc 
ou l’usage des caites a commence eu Euiope cone 
spond avec celle oh Ies premiers Bohemians y sent 
montids.” 

Sir Thomas Biowne, in. his essay on vulgar 
eirois, states the fust amval of gipsies in Germany 
in 1409, m Switzerland in 1418, m Italy 1120, and 
in France he gives the date, even to the exact day, 
us 17th August, 1437 

Gicllman gives these dates with a slight vanation 
they weic set a m Hungaiy m 1U7, m Switzeilaud 

3418, according to Eisch and Gmbei, aud 3422 m 

Italy, but he considers theu first entiance into 
Southern Eiuope was from the couutiies around 
the Caspian and Black Seas, as we shall find con- 
firmed by the latest and most trustworthy authoiity 

Some ot the most cui ions accounts are, howevei, 
found in au Ilambuigh chi onicle, edited byArchiva- 
lins Lappeubeig, who has given us an excellent 
early English history, which, as the extiaets offer 
some curious puiticulaia concerning this nomadic 
race, deserves the attention of the leader-— “Anno 

3417, sind eistens die Tartateum dusse Land ge- 
kommeu die voihm hir mcht gewandeit haben ” 
(“Anno 1417, the Tartars aie fust come into this 
land, that never before have wandeied hither ”) 

The denomination of Tailaia heie given the gipsies 
is cuiious, and confirmatory of an Eastein lmmigia- 
tion through the vast steppes of Asm the follow- 
ing entries from the same contemporaneous chi onicle 
are a cunous evidence of the respect with which 
they weie Leated, and the presents that weio given 
them on theu fust ai rival — 

1 FU -30 sol oonntl Johann de parvo Ey:> ptio, 

1431— b Thaler dom eomiti Tartarorum do paivo Eeyn- 
tio pvoptnata 

1443— 4 'I hal Taitarib propter demn oi ogata, 

1444— 2 Thai Tartans prqpter doum propinata. 
i4ifi-4 Thai., <fcc. &c. 

These are large sum3 for the penod, and since en- 
tered merely as j pour homes y are such only as would 
be offeied to princely visitants, in which rank the 
title of CQines would seem to place them. 

We have, ( however, m excellent account of iho 
gipsy migration from the earliest period on the fully 
competent authority of Sir Homy Rawlmson, which 
is entirely in agreement with the earliest date we have 
found for notices of cards, m 3 300, iu Germany, and 
which we give therefore at some length. 

At a meeting of the Geographical Society, held 
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Pebiuaiy 22nd, 185G — when a paper was lead by 
Consul Gardnei on the gipsies, oi Zmgam, of Mol- 
davia, stating them at 120,000 souls, ns intelligent 
and industiious, but puedial slaves, and with an 
Indian ongin, established fiorn the agieement of 
then language with tint of Ilindostan — Su ITemy 
Ilawlmson gave a veiy intei esting outline of gipsy 
cmigiation, and oonfiimed the autboi’s opinion of 
then Indian ongin “Then first lmnngialion was 
fiom the Indies in the fouith eeulriy, whence they 
pi oeeedecl to Bdoochistan Fi oni theuce they l eached 
Spsi.iua, and, m the sixth ceutui y, they occupied the 
Chaldean maishes, tiom whence they moved to the 
Oilman gates, and continued to inhabit noith 
S) i m till the Gi cck emperoi moved them to Jcomum 
hi the Umleenth untin ij they had > eached the 
Botphot { f bf and tvei e fint item d of in Mm opt in the 
■fou) teen th cent in y, when we find them in Moldavia 
Eveiywheie then language ronespouds with the 
Hindustani, and m Aleppo they cau be eouveised 
with m that language without difficulty ” This 
account we have condensed from the lepoit of the 
meeting given in the Athemeuni , but a3 to the lan- 
guage, it is coufumed veiy recently by a wutci in. 
Notes and Queues^ 20th Eebiuaiy, 1858, fiom 
India, undei the signatuio ff Exul ” He says, 
Having frequently heaid and seen it asset ted that 
Indian ofiiceis have been able to undei stand the 
gipsy language by means of then knowledge of Ilin- 
dostanee, the writer wishes foi a gipsy vocabulary ” 
Befoie, liowevei, making all the deductions Su 
Hemy’b a< count ofikts, we may mqune if the fust 
settlement of the gip«ies may not extend beyond the 
Indus and Ganges, and stietch even to the utmost 
bounds of South Asia — may become, in fact, anothci 
lmk to the many found with the mciease of oui 
acquaintance, connecting Europe with oiu most 
southern colouy of New Zealand The following 
extinct fiom “Zealand Past and lhesent, Savage 
and Civilized,” by Aithui S Thompson, M.D , 
copied fiom the Alhenanini, Sept 15, I860, deseives, 
at least, our attention u Hi Thompson tiaces the 
N ew Zealandeis to the Malayan Islands and Penin- 
sula, devoting an mteicstmg chapter to the specu- 
lations on the subject, and even delineating on a 
map the route of the Malayan cmigiation, fixing 
their ainval as having been about simultaneous with 
that of the gipsies in Europe ” 

Some rnoic extended information on the manners i 
and language ot the New Zealandeis must be ob- 
tained befote we can establish an identity of races 
m these two simultaneous omigiations, caused by 
some violent i evolution in India, which could not 
have been the invasion by Tunoui, as Gudlman 
supposes, and fixes with the taking of Delhi, 8th 
Januaiy, 1391) , and still less the assumption of 
Holland, that the gipsies are the Soudra caste of 
Hindoos daven out by Timom, 1 108 9, for this 
would not allow any time for the migration oi so 
huge a body foi the assumed distance A more 
piobable date, and a moic violent levolutionaiy dis- 
ruption ot the Indian government, would be the 
invasion and conquest of the oounhy by Zengisch 
Khan m the Hist; half of the thuteenth centmy, 
which would give about seventy years foi the 
long maieb It may ho that the gipsies aie latent 
undei the following notice, which fully agrees with 
Su Heniy Kawluiaon’s route and date, 1241 
Oitbrngill obtamsfiomAleddio, Sultan of leomum, 
a settlement between the Saneganus and Mount 
Olympus for four bundled families, who had been 
driven fiom Khonmn by Zengisch Khan from 
these the Ottomans are descended This ivould give 
an unexpected affinity between the gipsies and the 
once martial Turk It is not impossible that the 
elements of fortitude and valour aie now repressed 
m the European gipsy by having to contend against 
a more potent enemy than the Ottoman met m the 
enervated East, and which, to our cost, we still find 
aroused in the Maori savage of New Zealand 

We may now leview the points hitherto gained 
in fnrtbeunce of oui aigument, that the fust 
mention of playing cards, in 1300, for Germany is 
coincident with the best ascei tamed date of the 
ai aval of the gipsies on the countries wateied by 
the mighty Bonau, and thence their advance in- 
land foi the space of about seventy years , and 
oni conclusion is, therefoic — paiUcularly m the 
absence of any bettei theory, or rather, xa fact, 
with no other consistent theory — that cards were 
the in veil tion of this wandering, houseless race, 

foi the special pm pine ot aiding them m the 
j cheating and tuchciy by which they hoped to 
[ make the western nations then tiibutanes — as pio- 
1 bably anothci blanch, the Ottoman, on a less difii- 
, cult field, subjected the eastern piovi lives of the 
Homan cun puts by then uilaui They may have 
bionght with them the fust conception of raids as 
the most convenient lustmmuit foi then pnehces , 
but these weie utleily changed in foim and anange- 
meut, to suit the tasfes oi wants of the people 

I amongst whom they found themselves This would 
fully tally with the ideas of Buuow, in his “ Zincali ” 
— than whom few have known the gipsies more inti- 
mately — which I ha\o quoted as the motto to my 
second cliaptci — tf In all then cheating they only 
seize in a moie subtle V'ay the wpeishhons of the 

1 nations they me among ” Is it not, thculuie, le- 
1 maikably confiimatuiy of Borrow’s judgment, and 

1 of oui own thcoiy, that wc find one of the old* st and 

I best-known legends of Geimany seized upon by this 
subtle iaec, as the most fitting in which to diess 
then new mail aments of deception? Tint, legend 
still lives in vauous pads of the country, though 
m vaiied foi ms, but still with the puncipal icatines 
of the ongmal stones Neai Vienna Rube/ahl 
has changed lus appellative to Kail, who still 
watches foi good oi eml on the 1 1 oil, and neai 
the spung at Lieonng, actoidwsdv as he is tieated , 
as wc learn fiom Bei nalaken’s “ Mythen mid Biauclic 
des Volkes in Oesteueich” (Wlcn, 1859) — 
te Once on a time two jovial students vrandeied up 
to the spung, and a thud walked m deep meditation 
behind them They weie met hy a lad with a 
pitchei of the watei on bis should ci, who said to 
the two foiemost, ‘You euiely me going up to 
the spung to look foi lottuy numbeis in it 1 a — 
f What lmsiuess is that of thine ** * said they bluntly, 
and stiode forward The same inquiry was put by 
the boy to the thud, who followed at some distance 
in deep distiess, and he leplied, e I should like to 
take a look ll I thought it would help my luck * 
The lad took down the pitchei fiom his shoulder, 
and said to the student, ‘ Look into it, and put youi 
hand upon the numbers you see in it * The student 
did so, and gamed sufficient to make him a rich man 
That boy was no other than Kail, who is b\uc to 
found the foi tune of those who treat him propeily ” 
The confident assertion of Cicognara (“ Memorie,” 
p 128), — <e Non tiovaudo si— ne in tspagna, nc m 
Italia, ne m Geimana, no in Inghilteira nessum 
monumento antenore alia Chiomca del Petit Jean 
do Sdintre ove si paiti do giuocche di caite, cosicehe 
; asenveiabbe la loio oimme eontia la lealta di non 
non poche fatti, all’ 1375,” — will be met bv tbe 
investigations of Su Hemy Raw-1 msori, alieady cited, 
who bungs the gipsies to the Bosphoius xu 1230, 
which would give, in seventy j eats, ample time foi 
them to have spread ovei the entue Austnan domi- 
nions before 1300, to have sewed the legend, and 
invented such cauls as suited with it, 

Bohemia, in a gcneial sense, is often used foi the 
aggie gate of the dominions of the house of Haps- 
buig Thus, in 3 71 1, when Maua Thetesa was de 
facto meiely Queen of Hungary, she is styled the 
Bohemian, and in “ The House of Hanover,” p 1 89, 
we have the copy of a pi rat from the excellent bui in 
of Mr E, W Eairholt, wheie, m the background, is 
shown the bombarding of Prague, and the empieas 
is lepiesented as a ragged gipsy (une Bohcmienne), 
kneeling* before the King of h’lanee, to whom she 
offeis hei jewels with the prayer, “ Sue, ayez pi tic 
d’nne pauvie Bohemtenne ” 

This consideration may be, howevci, of still 
gi eater value , it may remove the imputation 
against Shakspeie that he was so ignorant of geo- 
graphy as to make Bohemia a maritime countiy — 
an imputation I am in some measure moie particu- 
larly called on to refute, as otheiwise it would mili- 
tate against the theory I have advocated in my 
"Shakspeie’s Puck and his Polks’ Loie,” that out 
gieat poet passed a consideiable portion of his 
eaxly life ni Germany, It would totally overturn 
my argument it ho could, with such long experience 
ot the country, believe that Bohemia could be reached 
fiom Sicily by sea. 

The case against Shakspere is this in the 
“Winter’s Tale,” Act iv, Scene 8, the scene is laid' 
Bohemia, a dem l country near Urn Enter 

Anti gonna with the child, and a mariner i 

“ Ant, Thoq art per toot then, our ship hath 
touch d the deserts of Bohemia,” 

Not can any crroi nmo m the name, foi ive have it 
mentioned lepcatedly The vision to An by on as 
tells him, m regai d to the infant — 

“ Maes ) emote e.iouqh me in Jiohcnua 

The 1 c ictCp and leme it u ijina, ” 

and Time, as C /touts, siys — 

“ Imagine mo, 

Gent Jo s|icm taior 1 ?, that I nuw may bo 

In inn Bohemia”— 

besides othei passages hut it is ceitam that the 
special locality must have bien borne poition of the 
eastern sboie oi the Adriatic Sea, always, howevei, 
following the fate of the kingdom of Hungaiy, wbith, 
since the unfoi lunate bat Be of Mohatcz, m 1526, 
had been an mfctginl poition of the Austuan domi- 
nions It seems, Uiciefoie, so tai fium Slmkspeie’s 
want of a knowledge of continental gcngiapby being 
attcsLed m Uic above play, that it pioves a much 
bettei acquaintance with it than the commeniatois 
]iosses3, who have biought the chiugc against him 

In using 33ohuma as a gcnuic, as an aggiegafe ioi 
the states United under the double-headed eaglo, he 
has not rneidy poetical liceuso m hib favoui, but an 
admitted usage 

But theie is anothci cousideiation, fiom the use 
of the name ot Bohemia m oiu English annals, that 
is not quite foicign to oui subject Shakspeie may 
have been led to use tins geoguiplncal tarn as the 
aggregate of ilie Austiun dominions fiom the same 
view taken of it by English wnteis when they call 
the queen of Richaid II Anne of Bohemia She 
was inaiued to the young king, Jauuaiy 13, 1382, 
and was sibtei to Wmcislaus, ihnpeior of Gennany 
and King of Bohemia Aa, howtvei, m his toimei 
capacity he was only an mchduke of Austna, and 
his title of empeioi was meiely cdective, not heie- 
ditaiy, tli© title of king was personally of a higJioi 
dignity, and would cover all his othei heicditaiy 
dominions, and so it might be used when, m IB20, 
Hungary was annexed, and Shakspeie, in 1586, 
could leain the fact m the country 

Othei continental geogiaphioal niceties will fully 
bcai out this consideration. In 1702, the then 

JSlectoi of Brandenburg, as Elector Frcdeno III, 
wishing, from the size and extent of lus dominions, 
to have the title of king, could, aceoiding to the then 
public polity of the empnc, take such title fiom no 
part ot his electoial dominions, which, as portions 
of the Gei manic confedeiation, were consutued aa 
fiefs undei the empeioi Prussia, howevci, which 
was wholly behind the Vistula, and beyond the pale 
of the double eagle, oil'd ed a icfuge That giand- 
duchy might become a kingdom mespeelively of 
Geimany, though the aggiegate of the othei domi- 
nions ot the Elector gave the kingdom its greatest 
weight m Buiopeau politics So the Electoi Fie- 
deuc III pioelaimmg himself Ivine, of Piussia as 

Ikederic I , was ciowaed as such at Komgsbeig, the 
capital of Piussia, and this is the reason why, m 
the piesent month of Octobei, his picsenfc majesty 
of Piussia is ciowned theie, and not m lus real 
capital of Berlin But would any one at the pre- 
sent day he consuleied ignorant of geogiaphy who 
culled WeAphaha or the Khenish provinces Piussia 3 

A similai instance is found duectly south The 
distncts ot Piedmont and Savoy were, like the elec- 
toi ate of Erandenbmg, fiefs of the empue- fiom 
simple mai graves then lulers were, in 1416, ciuated 
hy the Empeioi Sigismund Dukes of Savoy, and 
with equal aspuations and difficulty as his con- 
temporary the King of Prussia, Victor Amadeus II , 
was elevated to the kingly dignity the 2nd of No- 
vember, 1718, by a title diffeung from that of any 
poition of the impenal fiefs, as King of Sardinia $ 
his successoi being now de facto King of Italy, 
may lack down the footstool which raised him to 
sovereignty, and he maj contemplate pm ting with- 
out reluctance with the island on which Ins fust 
legal title was based. 

Having thus fixed a date and a locality for the 
gipsies’ appearance coincident with the first mention 
of cards, m prosecution of our views as to the con- 
nection of both, we must m the subsequent chapter 
exhibit the confirmation ot tins theory from a closer 
consideration of the figures on the oldest packs that 
have been lntheito discovered — of the names for the 
suits independently of what has been already shown, 
as also from same cations reminiscences of older 
games in those with which we now play* 
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THE TURNER GALLERY 

HIE gmrWBEGK 
Kngr util by W Mil I pi 

Tiii< HE aio few, if anv, pictures by Tmuei whu.li 
have tended rnoie to enhance his leputatum bj 
showing the veisahty oi his genius, than this giand 
coraposition — otic of such powei and dating, Unit 
the mind almost lnlmtivtly skunks fiom the con- 
templation of a sceue so lull ot honois mingled 
with so much of the temble majesty of natnie, 
ami maivcls at the intellect winch cieated it out ot 
the stoics of imagination, aided, possibly, by ihc 
lecollectum of being an eye-witness ot some aimilai 
eatasti oplic Tlie pictme has been long known to 
thousands, through Hi 0 Turner’s huge mc//otmi 
engiaung, but it was never publicly exhibited till it 
became national pinpeity* It was painted m 1805, 
foi Bir John 3? Lcirestei, attei waids cieated Loid 
Dc Tabley, who subsequently exchanged it tor 
auothei, ‘The Sun llisiug in Vapuiu/ by desne of 
Lady I)e Tabley , tins ladv, having lost a favounfe 
nephew during a stoim at sea, objected to a sub- 
ject that constantly reminded hei ot the sad event 
The ship that is wiecked, lies almost bioadside 
to the spectator on the right, and is, appaiently 
a laige Indiaman — 

« A j*oi genus freight that brnaj mailed vessel bore— 

The blaming cli miond and the blushing oie , 

Spices tint sighed then incense, till the sails 
Were fanned along on a,rom die gales 
1 m om Orient lands ” Hr u> 

She has ail uck oil a rock somewheie on the 
Lntish coast, as is evidenced by the fishing-boats 
pioceedntg to assist m rescuing the ciew and pas- 
sengcis, some of whom, with then luggage, aie 
already in a laige low-boat, and being borne 
through tho “yeast of waves,” with small chance, 
as it would seem, of ultimate escape The two 
boats on each side aie piocecding to the wiech, one 
lifted high on the crest of a huge wave, the other 
scarcely visible as she sinks down in the tiough of 
tho aea Othei vessels aie seen standing off the 
immense hull, fiom the bowsput of which figures 
aie chopping mto a smallei boat below In the 
immediate foicgiound is the rudder of the India- 
man, tossed like a twig on the wild wilderness of 
waters Ihit all these aie comparatively insignifi- 
cant poitions of the picture, it is the wondeifui 
“seascape” which must stake every beholder with 
astonishment — the waves tumbling, and boiling, and 
l ashing madly ovei each othei, now foaming lofty, 
impenetrable walls, now sinking mto deep gulls, 
here white with foam and spiay, there almost of 
inky blackness; and above all, the storm-clouds 
driving m fierce anger, the ministers of tenor and 
destruction the maivel is, that amid such a hurn- 
cano of the elements above and below, seamen, even 
with all the daimg and haulihood which seems 
to be theirs natuially, could be found tempting the 
death that appears inevitable vx the yawning chasms 
of water 

u The vessel now tossed 

Through the low ti ailing- track of the tempest, is lost 
In the skirt3 of tho thunder-cloud , now down tho sweep 
Ot the wind clo\en wave to tho chasm of the deep , 

Jt tfaka, and tho walls of tho wateiy vale 

Whose depths of dread calm are unmoved by tho gale, 

Dim mlriou of ruin, hang gleaming about, 

While the am Alike chaos of stars, like a rout 
Of deatli flames, like whiilpOola of fire flowing iron. 
With splendour and teiroi the black ship environ ° 

Keats 

The picture has m it but little colour, it is 
painted almost throughout m a giey leaden touo, 
which time has rendeied darker and moie opaque 
The light falls chiefly on the foreground, the tan- 
coloured sail of the boat on the right being the 
“point,” it is repeated, however, on the crests of 
the distant waves ere they aie lost amid the falling 
rum The whole scene vividly recalls to mind 
Shakspeie’s lines m the Tempest — * 

u p, I have suffered 
With those I saw suflei , a brave vessel 
Which, lmcl, no doubt, some noble creatures in her, 
Bashed all to pieces O, the cry did knook 
Against iny v ery heart ,M 

The r Ship wreck ? is in the National Gallery at 
Kensington, 


the 

BELGIAN AUTISTIC CONGRESS 

Tujske weie gieai doings in Antweip in the 
month ot August last, when the authorities and 
inhabitants of the <f City ol Rubens ** opened 
tlien doois to leceive and entcitam a multitude 
of artists, and numerous distinguished hleiaiy 
men fiom all paits ot Ernopc, who chose to 
avail themselves of the invitation which had 
been pi eviously made publicly known tlnough 
the columns oi the vanous journals, both heie 
and on the continent 

Upwaids of one thousand individuals, accoid- 
mg to the list punted bv the conductor of 
tins aitistio fete oi congress, gave then "ad- 
heience ” to the object proposed, and of these 
a veiy laige number was piesent to participate 
m it The amvals from England weie tai 
fewei than might have been anticipated, con- 
sidering that at this season of the yeai the 
rnajouty of oui artists aie anywhere but m then 
studios at home The lepiesentatives ot the 
Royal Academy were — Mi J P Knight, Secie- 
taLy, Messrs David Roberts, E M Waid, and 
Doo, of the Society of Butish Aitists, Mi Huil- 
stone, Picsident, and Mi Saltei ; of the New 
Society of Painteis in, Wuiei-Colouis, Mi H 
Wanen, Piesident , Mcssi s Louis Haghe (a Bel- 
gian by birth), Faliey, Secietaiy, and Wclmeit; 
the Old Society of Watci-Coloui Painters was 
altogether umepiescnted Piom the Royal In 
stitnte of Butish Architects went PLofe&soi Don- 
aldson, Mr James Eeiguson, Mi Geoige Godwin, 
and Mi Digby Wyatt , Mi Eeiguson and Mi 
Godwin also, with Mr E Anhobus, represented 
the Ait-Union ot London, Mi R Ottley, 
Secieiaiy of the Society foi the Encouiagement 
of Art, was there on the pait of that institu- 
tion , Mi , W Cave Thomas was the only aitist 
fiom Britain, except those mentioned, who 
' made his appeal ance among the assembled 
i guests Gei many had its representatives in 

1 Achenbaeh, Becker, Ciefcius, Eggeis, Foistei, 
Hubnei, Sohumm, Tidcraann, Von Gosslci, 
Von Hacldandei, Von IClcuzc, Von Schwmd, 
and Stubenrauch, Eiance, m E, About, A 
Achat d de Gaumont, Chamffeury, R Eleuiy, 
Gudin, the Baton Tayloi, and othei s, ELol- 
land, m Hofdylc, Van Elfen, and Van Lennep 
Italy, the old land of Ait, could find no modern 
artist to lepresent hei , but Denmark was seen 
m the persons of Berangei and IClas Gioth 
Belgium had, of course, all hei greatest men, 
and not a small number of mfouoi note there 
M. llogier, the Belgian pnme-minister, acted 
as president Antwerp was crowded with 
visitors dm mg the tluce clays devoted to the 
Ait fetes. These weie commenced on the 
afternoon of August the 17th, with the inaugu- 
ration of the statues of Boduagnat and Pieire 
Condenberg, natives of tlie city, the former of 
whom fell m battle, accoidmg to the tiadition of 
the country, against the Romans, when the legions 
of Csesar invaded the countiy; the latter was an 
eminent chemist and botanist, who lived m the 
sixteenth eentuiy At half- past two o’clock 
the communal administration and the section 
of the Arts Plabtique of the Cercle A? tisiique 
walked m procession, accompanied by Hags and 
banners, to the Boulevaid Leopold, wheie the 
statue of Boduagnat, by M Ducaju, was un- 
covered with loud acclamations The proces- 
sion then moved on to the Promenade du Glacis , 
wheie the same ceremony was performed with 
the statue of Ccmdeibeig, winch is by M. de 
Ouyper Both figures arc works of veiy con- 
siderable merit 

On the evening of the same day, the guests 
assembled at the Cercle Artwtiqm , an institu- 
tion the object of which is signified by its name, 
where the guests were met and welcomed by 
the vice-president, M Delvaux; aftei wliicli 
! the whole body mm abed in procession to the 


Hotel de Viltc , with bands ot music, pieccded 
and accompanied by toich-bcaieis As the 
pioce&sion moved along tlnough the Gnirtde 
J lace and by the noble cathedial, whose lotty 
spue stood out boldly against the cleai, moon- 
lit sky, the scene became one of a most pie- 
tuie&que and exciting clnuactei, the populace 
in Lu ge numbci s j ommg tliei auks and exhibit mg 
the liveliest interest m all that was taking place 
Arnved at the Town Hall, guests and people 
entered it almost mdiscunnuately, filling tiie 
rooms to the exclusion oi many oi the foimei 
Heie the Bmgomastei, M Loos welcomed the 
assembly, Piotcssoi Donaldson and Mi Cave 
Thomas replying on the pint of then country- 
men 

The next day being Sunday, flic morning 
was ushered in, oi pci haps we should i at her 
say the fetes weie maugui ated, by high mass 
m the cathedial, followed by the Piocession de 
Nolie Dame Duung some houis ot the middle 
of the day, unclei a hot sun, the pnesfs and 
other officers of the chinch, paiaded the sheets 
ot Antweip m imposing anay, and beanng 
banncis ot golden embroidciv, of gieat value, 
and a figure of the Vngm blazing with diamonds 
and goi geously appai elled, the jewels alone being 
valued at up war ds of £30,000 Having i eached 
the Giande Placet the dean left, las canopy, and 
bestowed a benediction amid clouds of incense, 
which lose up and filled the air with its fiag- 
lance This ceremonial, howovei, was intended 
moie foi the people of Antweip than foi the 
guests, who foi the most pait occupied then 
time with visiting the Bociete Royal pour 
V Encoui aejement des Beam AAs } oi wlmt we 
should call the “Belgian Royal Academy/* 
wheie about fifteen hundred woiks of Art in- 
vited the attention of the visitois, among which 
weie some by the most emmeut artists of the 
countryj — De Keysei, piesident of i lie institu- 
tion, II Leys, Bmekcleci, Veiboecldioven, 
Gallait, Dyhmans, Willems, Jacobs, Ceruuk, 
and othei s In the afternoon of the day, a 
banquet was given to the visitois, by the inha- 
bitants oi the city, m the Thedhe des Vu)ieth> 
the stage and ball loom at the back being in- 
cluded m the space set apaifc foi the cnteitaui- 
ment, and the whole adnui ably fitted up and 
decoiated The depai lement de cuisine was ex- 
cellently served, hot, to a dmnei -party of twelve 
hundred and fifty Two toasts only weie 
given, that of “ The King/* and “The Foreign 
Aitists ” After the banquet came a febe-cham - 
pc Ire t given by the Bociele Roy ale cVHarmonie 
d 3 Anvets m their pretty gardens, winch were 
illuminated, outside the lamp arts The music, 
pnucipally choral, was executed by mcmbeis of 
the Lyrical Society of Biussels 

Among the numerous transparencies ilmi 
ornamented the gardens, was one lepusscntmg 
the Genius of lmmoitality inscribing on a 
marble slab the names of aitists belonging to 
tho vauous countries represented at the con- 
gress For Italy (absent) Raffaelle and Michel 
Angelo, loi Belgium, Van Eyck and Rubens, 
foi Gei many, Albeit Diuei and Holbein, Hol- 
land, Van Leyden and Rcmbiandt, Fiance, 
Poussin and Lesueui , Spain (also absent), 
Murillo and Velasquez ; foi England, Hogarth 
aud Reynolds 

Hitheito all had been feasting andieveliy, 
but on the morning of the 19th, tho more 
sober business of the congicss commenced by 
the maugui ataou, with suitable religious ceie- 
monies, of some mural paintings in St George’s 
Ghui eh. At the conclusion, a public meeting 
of the Academy of Antwerp was held m tho 
laige gallciy of the museum The audience 
piesent on this occasion was most select, in- 
cluding the Belgian Mmistet of the Interior, 
the Burgomaster, and many high officials, be- 
sides the most distinguished of the foieign 
visitors. Fiom a raised platform, under some 
fine 2 >ictures by Rubens and Vandyke, M, Do 
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ICeyser delivered a slioife bat vciy mlciesting 
address, and Mi Ilonry Leys read a "report ” 
Afterwards the members of the Academy at- 
tended seiviee m the cathedral, wheie the dean 
and the cleigy leceived them with due foiraality 3 
and pieceded them to their appointed seats 
Then followed the opening of the congress m 
the gieat hall of the cite > the Burgomastei 
pi ©sided, and the Duke de Brabant, unable to 
lie present, showed his intei est m the pioceed 
mgs by sending a lettei of approval The 
huieau was formed, and a vice-president elected 
foi each country, Mr, Donaldson being appointed 
foi England A long discussion then took 
place with lefeience to the ordei of the pro- 
gramme, wheic questions of matetial interest 
were placed befoic those of philosophical inte- 
rest The matter was wannly debated, chiefly 
between the Trench and German visitois, the 
former ranging themselves on the side of 
mate i ut l s or positive, and the lattei on that of 
the ideal, or aesthetic It was, however, ex- 
plained that both would be discussed simulta- 
neously m the sections The members then 
elected m which section they should woik, 
and proceeded to business, The groat point 
lpfened to in the "material” section was that 
of copyright, and the first day was occupied 
m detei mining whether or not the question 
of perpetuity of right, on the part of one who 
has originated, or created, a work of Aii, might 
be^ discussed this point was settled m the 
affirmative In the evening the visitors were 
entertained by the musical section of the Ant- 
weip Society of Aits with an excellent concert 
of classic compositions which was honomed by 
the presence of the King of Bavaria, — who, 
like his father, is alibeial patron of the Erne 
Arts,— and ali the local aristocracy and com- 
mercial magnates of the distuct who were m 
the city or xts vicinity at the time In tins 
conceit a laige number, of ladies of Antweip, 
amateur smgeis, all elegantly diessed in costume 
neaily, if not quite, alike, with about three 
times as many gentlemen, formed the choir 

On Tuesday the congress resumed its sittings, 
occupying the gi eater paitof the daym dis- 
cussing questions of style m arclntectuie, of 
AiLcopyught, and of legislation as affecting 
Ait m general "Biorn such discussions, 33 
says the correspondent of the Times, "it could 
scarcely be expected that any important prac- 
tical resulis should issue, but it could not be 
otherwise than interesting to see men so distin- 
guished m so many different ways, and repre- 
senting so many nationalities and institutions, 
concurring m the friendliest and yet most earnest 
agitation of the points upon which universal 
interests might be recognised as superseding 
national and individual 31 We may, hereafter, 
find more to say upon the respective subjects 
brought under notice; one introduced. by the 
Baron Taylor, that "the idea belongs to the 
author of it in perpetuity, 3 * was disposed of m 
the negative. 

The fetes, but not the congress, concluded 
with a grand ball at the Theme des Vaneth, 

> with illuminations and fireworks on the Glacis, 
the r spire of the cathedral being splendidly 
illuminated with Bengal lights, producing a 
most beautiful effect. In the afternoon of the 
day, the population of Antwerp was delighted, 
as it Usually is, with the "Procession of the 
Giants/ 3 or Ommeganck, as it is there called, 
Most of our readers will doubtless recollect 
the engraving published m tiro Art-Journal 
some time since, from the picture by Baron 
Wappers, representing this "Laid Mayor’s 
Show ”, of the old city of Belgium, 

1 All our countrymen present on the occasion 
of the fetes and congress expires themselves in 
the waipiesfc terms of the kindness, courtesy, 
and hospitality of the inhabitants, and ^of the 
efforts made by all classes to do honour to 
thoxy gtate, . ( tl 
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THE mw ffROSVENOB, HOTEL. 

Palace building may be a veiy honourable and also 
an eminently distinguished oceupation fox an nicln- 
teet, but it certainly, at the bame time, is aha/aidous 
one JLtei, unless he be a man of thoroughly 
palatial poweis, the palace-builder may sometimes 
be subjected to the inconvenient comparisons and 
(outlasts which observes will not fail to thaw 
between the palace, and wlmtevei new edifices of 
impoifaucc may rise fioni time to tune iu iU neigh- 
bourhood Tn England, to bo sure, the lule obtains 
to pi event as fai as possible the highest architectural 
engagements from bung placed m the ablest aiohi- 
tectural hands, so that in tins countiy a nun may 
build or add to a palace, without any exalted expecta- 
tions evei being formed about his woik. And thus 
if the palace building be only moderately bad as 
architecture, why theic is supposed to be sufficient 
malenai foi congratulation to stifle any tendencies 
lowaids dissatisfaction. But still, people there aie 
who will obstinately peisiat m estimating even 
palaces by their actual ments, instead of weighing 
them m the uneven balance ot contingent cncum- 
stauces, and who also ate no less determined to 
compare palaces and othei buildings as contemporary 
examples, not of aichitectural patronage, but of 
ai chitectui e Tims, at the present moment, a veiy 

instinctive lesson may be duived fioni an indepen- 
dent and fau compauson between v\hat loyal archi- 
tects have achieved fox the honour of the ciowrt and 
the nation m Buckingham Palace, and the humbler 
efloxts of such a man as Mi Knowles, when lie is 
commissioned by a oompauy to erect foi them a 
i ail way-hotel. Hotels, to be sure, may be expected 
to aspire to becoming palaces of a certain order , and 
yet the Royal Palace of England might also be no less 
uatuially expected to possess and to retain an appio- 
pnate architeehual supiemacy In the instance of 
the immense edifice that is thiust, wedge fashion, as 
close as might be to the western fiont of Westminster 
Abbey, Buckingham Palace will endure a compauson 
without any peril That “Westminster Palace” 
hotel apparently was designed expressly to show 
Mr, Ptnnythome that something might be done 
on a gland scale m anstoeratio Westminster, with 
which the latest additions to royal lesidence in the 
metiopolia might be fayoui ably contrasted. 

Nol so, however, the new Giosvcnor Hotel, which 
Mi Knowles is bringing foi wmd, rapidly and with 
steady energy and admirable skill, towards its com- 
pletion, in connection with the scarcely finished 
gioup oi railway termini, known collectively as the 
** Yictona Station ” Situated in close proximity to 
the palace, the M Gio&vcnor ” is a building of a veiy 
different older from, both the ** Westminster Palace” 
hotel and the Palace itself It is simply as worthy 
ot its aim and purpose as the palace is unworthy 
of its title and its associations — and tins is saying 
agieafc deal, and yet not a syllable too much, for 
the “ Giosvenoi ” Wo do not cam to pronounce 
any opinion \ elativo to the comparative qualities 
and merits of the brick and stone masomy and the 
chi sel-wio ught decorations of the "Gioweaor,” and 
eithei the stucco insipidities of the “ Westminster/ 3 
or tho monstrous absurdity of its stone doorway 
Nor have we any intention to follow out the com- 
parison that we have rather suggested than diawn 
between the palace and tho "Orosvenor ” Oui pre- 
sent purpose is to record our admiration for the 
manner ia which Mr, Knowles 5s adorning hia hotel 
with sculpture and carving , and this wo feel it to 
be impossible to do, without, at least, intimating 
the contrast that is so palpable between tiro hotel 
architecture ancl tile palace architecture, and be 
tween the architecture of one new Westminster 
hotel and that of another , We confess that we 
should have lejoiced hud the "Westminster” been 
such a building as might have stood near the abbey t 
without outraging the genius Act— indeed, shell an 
one as would have grouped well with the abbey 
apd the hall and the palace of the legislature, Aud 1 
the royal standard We should have preferred to haVe 
keen floating over a indy regal edifice —mot over 
anything try the style of Buckingham Palace la 
a word, wo would hare had all the Victorian ai chn I 
teetiueof Westminster worthy both of the age whioh 
produced it, andot tho several purposes which might 
have called it into existence,* As it i% we ’ are able 
ft} look with satis faction amongst buildings of, the (j 
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fust older of impoitanra, only to Sir Chalks Rany’s 
giand pile, aud to the new “ Gr osvenor 33 hotel of 

Mi ICnowles, 

At pieacnL the nauowness of the atieeis almost 
precludes the possibility oi seeing to advantage the 
fiont and the two ends ot the “ Grosvenoi 33 The 
back oi the hotel adjoins, aud indeed constitutes a 
pait of tlu* railway iei minus. The plan of the 
building is simple and most effective, consisting of 
an nubiohcu ecntial i tinge, with a wmg at either 
end, which advances to the fiont of the main line, 
and also uses higher than the ccntinl mass, and has 
its roof eiovvncd aftei the Italian rnannei now in favour 

The effect of theextenoi is obtained by the judicious 
adaptation and ag group incut of the component pails 
and details, and in no unimportant degree by the 
elaboiate lichness of the decoiative caivrng, The 
openings for the doorways and windows are all archer! 
with louml auhes, except the windows of the thud 
floor range these are squaic-headed m the masonry, 
hat the windows themselves are surmounted, within 
the masomy, with flat segmental curves enriched 
with ptetced carving. In eveij instance, the heads 
of the windows aie emiched within, and gcneially 
in a suboidmate plane from the window -aiches, with 
nch pierced caived woik The spaudteL ot the 
aiches tin oughout the spanoua structure arc pro- 
fusely adorned with sculptuied foliage, m addition to 
which, two long lows ot cncular panels extend along 
the entne fiont and travel se the two ends of the 
building, fioin each of which a bust projects boldly, 
sculptuied m salient lclief The fronts of the two 
wmgs have each a full-leugtll statue , and the strings, 
the coimce with its bold corbelling, the parapet, and 
the window and door etches have all their own 
becoming enrichment horn the chisel The aichi- 
tectuial composition has been most caiefully studied, 
and it tells well The only point which appears to 
us to fall shoifc of the prevailing excellence is the 
isolation of the windows of the second floor, each of 
which, w r ith its flat projecting canopy and its nch 
carving, stands quite distinct by itself, whereas the 
two ranges of windows both beIow r and above ate all 
connected, either by tiue structural ai cades, oi by 
the aggroupmenfc of then details The uppermost 
range of windows below the parapet (there arc two 
• higher ranges above, in the root) is of two lights, 
the lights themselves being arched beneath a boldly 
recessed single arch The window's of the lust, 
second, thud, and fourth ranges are single lights. 

This window anaugement commands oui warmest 
admiratiou. The strings also have been placed with 
equal success between the window ranges They 
jnoject boldly to form balconies, aud their varied 
ciuichraent is at once judiciously adjusted and 
thru oughiy effective In the centre of the gland 
front, m the projecting fronts of the two wings, and 
along the ends, a lion's head is sculptured between 
each parr of arched openings, while rich wreaths of 
flowers arc festooned m the solid stone from aich to 
ai ch The wmgs have an additional band of splendid 
roses and rose-foliage carved immediately beneath 
their cornices, foiming friezes of floral work Mr, 
Knowles has not forgotten to adjust the scale as well 
as the style of his carving to its elevation above the 
spectator’s eye, and also to its relative position and 
associations amongst the component parts and details 
of the building. 

Tins carving, which is by far more profuse in its 
quantity than rn any other building (with the sole 
exception of the palace of the parliament) in London, 
must always constitute the grand distinguishing 
featuie of the building which it so happily adorns. 

Instead of onee more repeating the long worntent 
conventionalisms which so many of his professional 
brethren still suppose to be the only legitimate, ! 

forms of architectural decoration, Mr. Knowles baa 1 
expatiated jn thq free use ot the beautiful forma of, 
natural foliage and flowers, mid has dealt With them, 
as models tor his carvers with' masterly ability.' 

The heavy festoons Above the central and cud arches, 1 
of the lowermost range, and the lio.ns > heads are thq 
only objects we -tue not ablh to admire. These »' 

festoons, though admirably executed and’ ai well 1 
designed for festoons, are painfully Opposed in the 
strained stiffness of their positively conventional 
arrangement to the free growth' of the spandrel and , 
ffieswa foliage; and the lions 3 heads have no meaning 
whatever; hor can they be regarded in any of her 
light ■ than ,as intruders, who h aw lost their Way and 
( established themselves in their present quarters bn dor 
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a mistake The busts aie sculptiuecl with a fine and 
bold hand, though as examples of poitiait-sculptnrc 
they might We been moie successful The ciown 
that encircles the loyal brow sufln icntly distinguishes 
the Queen, and Lmd Clyde cannot be mistaken, 
and theie aie seveial othei heads that at ouec 
pioclaim then own individuality The foliage cmv- 
mg has been executed in a mannei that exemplifies 
most honomably the abilities of our aichitcoluial 
cai vers, and it must have fully lealizcd the intentions 
ot the architect, Such woik can scaicely fail to 
inaugui ate a better system of nichitccluial deeoiatiou, 
aod to mtioduce into getmial use a natuial style ol 
design in the plate of the wretched conventionalities 
that ought long ago to have been obsolete 

The extenor ot the “ Grosvenor” will soon be 
completed, and the woiks me being puslied lapidlj 
foiwaid in the interim The centtal hall will 
coneapond ia its emichments with the extei uul 
caivings, and the spacious edifice, thionghout its 
numerous apuitments and colliding, is receiving 
suitable adornment, designed m haimony with the 
pi evading character of the mchitecture 'When the 
whole is complete, we shall again adveit to this most 
valuable accession to the btieet aichitectme ot Lon- 
don Wcnowtendei to Mr ICnowles om congiatu- 
lations upon the Buccess which has attended his 
effoits to associate excellent sculpt uie with. Ins excel- 
lent architecture , and the duectois of the “Gios 
venor Hotel Company,” we Uust, will shaic our 
own feeling of admuation toi the noble edifu e that 
then aichiiect has piovided foi them Our only 
serious regret with icfuence to the decoiatwe con- 
struction of the “Grosvenoi ” aiisea from the total 
absence of colom Wft should have wished to have 
seen both warm tena-cottas grouped with the pale 
carvings, and vaitously eolouicd maiblc 9 mtiumixed 
with the stone woih of the aichcs, Ptihaps in his 
next gieafc woi k Mr Knowles may act upon this 
suggestion 


CA31TES-I)E-YISITE . 

Never was a nomenclatuie based upon tbo prin- 
ciple of hteits a non htccndo exemplified m a more 
characteristic manner, than in the instance of the 
delightful photographic mmiatuics tluit now arc 
univeisally popular undei the title of Caifes de- 
Tmte They are neithei legarded noi used as 
visiting cards, nor does any one think of applying 
to them a plain ’English designation to that effect * 
and yet eveiybody understands a Caite de-Yisile to 
be a small photogiapluc portrait, geneially a full 
length, mounted on a caul , and everybody is also 
equally anxious both to obtain his 01 her own 
nnmatme, executed in this style, and to form a col- 
lection ot these Cart es~de -Visit e — the portraits of 
eveijbody else Foi the piosent, apparently, the 
most populur, the most deservedly popular also, and 
by far the most numerous class of English portiaits 
must be content to he known by an inapplicable 
and indeed an unmeaning French name , pci haps, 
in due time, the m te-de vmte fashion of to day 
: nicy subside into what we certainly hope will prove 

to be an cndimng- admiration for sun-miniatures— 
poi traits, that is, of piecisely the same ordei, but 
hearing a simple and becoming English title 

Meanwhile, however stiange the misapplication 
of the term oat te'de~vlsita may hays become in its 
prevailing use, the photographic miniatures them- 
' selves, certainly, are most felicitous expressions of 
(lie photogi apher’s wonderful art They me shell 
tiue portraits, and they are so readily obtainable, 
and so easily 1 e-prod need, that they may well aspue 
f to become absolutely universal Few, indeed, arc 
the individuals whose peisoonl lineaments are not 
regal ded with especial sympathy by at least a small 
gurop of loving fnends j and, on the other hand, no 
IfflB limited is the number of those persons who do 
not cherish the associations that are best conveyed 
by means of the portiaits of the loved, and esteemed, 
and honoured And then we all have a peepliai 
liking for oui own portraits, and we always like 
ton to be liked, So sumnimmtures aie certain to , 
pieml, Already they have attained to a position in 
tile front rank of the Art-productions of the day, 
"and, from their present eminent condition of pojmlai 
approval, they arc constantly making still further 
advances 5 and they will/ in all probability, oontmuo 


to increase m public esteem so long us they aie 
executed with skill and feeling, and they lemain 
tine to the simple fidelity of genuine poitiaitme 
It Beams but the otliei day that Photogiaphy 
itselt first appealed amongst ns, sent as on a fresh 
sunbeam, and took its place with the most recent 
of the Aits, and now wo see sevual distinct classes 
of photogi aphs, to each of which may bepiopeilv 
assigned the rank of an independent blanch of 
photography Thf3C cm tes de vmte m themselves 
constitute what we may even entitle an Ait They 
multiply national poi ti ait gallenes ad in Jim turn 
They produce the family portiaits of the entile com- 
munity They foim poi halt collections, on a 
imniatuie scale, but with an unlimited range and m 
cveiy possible variety— famil} collections, collections 
of the portiaits of fnends, and of celebrities of 
eveij lank aud older, both foreign and of om own 
countt y Nobody now needs to inqunc what such- 

01 -such a person may he like, or to he left to such 
suimises as wntten descriptions may convey of 
features and figures that cannot be actually seen 
An ubiquitous cm te de visit e tan always find its 
way with ceitrunty and speed, and it is the best of 
nil possible introductions, as it is the most agieeable 
of reminiscences When our fnends leave us, they 
leave with us these precious images which we can 
always and eveiy where cany about with us, to feast 
our bodily eves with then graphic repiesen tat ions, 
as inomoiy is able to treasuie up and to pass m mental 
lcview incidents that the past has taken with it, and 
wolds whose echoes have long ago died away And 
when fiesh connections ate formed, oi when new 
links are added to old chains, the evcr-uvailablc 
caite-dC'Visite is leady to make known to us here 
at home, hi pop ul peisontl, a fai-away new 
daughter -m law, oi the number one (or the number 
w hatever-you please) ot another generation We 
j now look with commingled sui prise and scoin at the 
j painful effoits at family portraituie that pi eceded the 
photographic eia, and which lesulted m either pallid 
libels, brush-pioduced upon lvoiy, oi black paper 
reductions of shadows in prohlc, cut out with 
scissors, and closely allied to ai chitectural sections 
These black paper enormities admonish us that but 
a single step intervened between that first tracing of 
a much loved shadow on the wall at Coiuith, and 
the almost breathing and sentient portrait of the 
cmie de visite And, let us be duly giateful to him , 
the same sun that mspned the Gieeks with the 
happy thought ot fixing a shadow, now gives us oui 
peiiect poitiaits — portiaits tint would have turned 
the veiy brain of Apelles himself, and which in 
common justice wo ought to have called, not photo, 
but helio-graphs And not only in the case of black 
profiles and feeble miniature “likenesses” does the 
cm te-de- vmte at once effect the most marvellous of 
i evolutions m collections of family poi traits, but 
also in conipanson with the highest oidcis of 
mimatme-pietuies the little sun-poitiaits aie well 
able to maintain their reputation Thoibuin gave 
up his mmiatmes just at the light time, as if influ- 
enced by a pi e3Ciint impulse that an aitist more 
potent even than himself umuld soon be at woik, 
executing first-class mmiatmes for the million, and 
reproducing them with a coi responding ease and 
lapidify Elaborately painted mmiatmes now are 
artistic cuiiosities, tew in their numbeis, and rather 
calculated to associate the present with the past, 
than to convey ideas in coufoumty with the spirit 
of an age that looks forward with so ardent a gaze 
Very beautiful little objects are those immature 
paintings, when they are really the work of true 
artists, and they always will be regarded with a 
loving admuation, but, reversing the process that 
acclimatises plants, they have grown into exotics, 
while the caHes-de vmte are favourites that find a 
congenial soil in every spot, and flemish m every 
legion, multiplying their numbers daily by tens of 
thousands 

In addition to what they accomplish in pro- 
viding for us all such delightful miniatures of our i 
families and friends, and of onr own selvas also, j 
cm tes-d e-visile conier positive blessings m supply- 
ing us with faithful and thoiougbly artistic portraits 
of individuals for whom, without including them in 
the ranks of our peisonal fnends, we entertain a 
profound respect arid perhaps a warm regard. And 
the same feeling which invests with their own 
peculiar charm the portraits of those whose lot in 
litc is cast in close connection with our own, ex* 


pi esses itself with a suitably modified earnestness 
m refeience to the poitiaits of the honoured, the 
ie3pected, and the admired Second only m our 
esteem to oiu private poi trait collection, is what we 
distinguish as our collection of poi ti aits of public 
personages ITcic om tes de visite expatiate m a 
held that positively knows uo limits , and heic also 
they exhibit in the most striking aspect their pecu- 
liar iaculty^ of umfonnly excellent lepioduction 
The pioduction and the lcproduction and the diffusion 
of the cm to de visite poitiaits of Her Majesty the 
Queen, and of the various membeis of the ltoyal 
Family, would furnish materials foi no oidinmy 
chaptci hi the histoiy of popular Art A second 
series of these tiuly royal and trulv national gems 
of sun-mimatme painting has just made its ajj- 
peaiance, and the new gioup raises still highei the 
reputation achieved by Mi Mavall by inpatis ot 
then piedccessois Tt would be difficult to foim an 
estimate of the extent to which these beautiful little 
poi halts may bo lepioducecl Without a doubt they 
will be lcqmicd in tens of thousands They will 
have to find their way into eveiy quaitei of oui 
i Soveicign’s wide dominions, and into every city and 
j town, both at home and in the colonies, and into 
families mnumeiablo And they must be welcome 
always, and they must always be regarded as equally 
excellent both as poitiaits and as woiks of Ait 
These loyal cm tes de vmte leave far behind them 
dll othei agencies foi enshrining om Sovereign* a 
pei son and liei family in the homes of her people 
They do foi eveiybody, as much asWintcihaltei can 
do for the Pimce Cotuorfc himself 

We do not now insist upon the positive good that 
results horn the utmeisal diffusion of the emte-de- 
visit e poitiaits of the Queen and the Royal Family, 
but we do coidially congratulate the nation upon 
possessing such a means foi realizing the popular 
ideal of oui Sovcieign, and of the Princes and 
Princesses of England While thus lendmng a 
well-deserved tribute of admuation to jUaynll’s 
loyal senes, we are nut disposed to foi get to assign 
then own becoming piaise to the othei poitiaits 'of 
the same exalted pei son ages which have jnsfc been 
executed and published by Mi Silvy This able 
aitist has been eminently successful m his loyal 
dates de-vmie They aie fiist-iate, both as pietmes 
and as poitiaits The portiaits of the Princess 
Royal (we still adheie to the English title of the 
royal lady, who was born “the eldest daughter of 
Eugland”), the Puncess Alice, and the Piince of 
Wales (the pioductions of Ah. ,fohn Watkins), have 
not been sui passed. 

Then theie aie foieign pimces, and men and 
women of eminence, together with the distinguished 
pcisonages who share with om solves the pn/ed and 
1 honoured home of England, whose counterfeit le- 
semblances those same xfiiotographic mmiatmes 
bring to ns bom every qnaiter Whatevei oui 
special taste m Art, oi literatme, or science, we can 
select cmtei-de-viule win oh will form foi us om 
own collection of the poi traits of the artists, the 
aufchois, or the philosophers whose names to us au 
as “ household woids M It is the same m politics — 
a emte-de-vmte is equally leady for us, wlmthei 
we prefei Derby or Palmerston, Lyndhurst or 
Eiougham, and in cither case the poitrait sets be- 
foie us the veiy man We might multiply examples 
m every possible department of public life, we 
might Bingle out our most eminent ofliteis and om 
ablest civilians — we might select the individuals 
who signally adorn the professions, whether of the 
church, the bai, or of medicine, and w r e might pass 
on to public favourites of every vaued calling, but, 
without attempting any such detailed illustrations of 
the versatile capacities of carte-de-vmte miniatures, 
w r e are content to iefer to the peisonal introductions 
which these ivondeiiul portraits have effected foi us 
to two individuals only — two men, not Englishmen, 
but men whom Englishmen delight to honoiu, the 
one still living m the fulness of his fame, and the 
othei lamented as well as honoured— Garibaldi and 
Cavour* 

The extraordinary popularity of the photogi aphic 
mmiatmes xve aro considering, naturally has mo- 
duced a veiy numerous array of professing artists, 
ready to execute whatever carte demsite may be 
required. In London alone mauy hundreds of esta- 
blishments of this class exist, and the greater num- 
ber ot them flourish; and, art like manner, scarcely 
a towm can be found which does not possess its own 
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resident photogi aphei It mu9t not be supposed 
that all these dihsta by any means appioxnnale to 
a common slandaid ot excellence m then atveial 
woiks We aie not able to express any opinion 
1 ddtiye to vei y many pi ov mcial photogi aphei s , but 
we ceitamly have seen many ante* de visit e fiom 
the provmces, that aie highly ci editable to the 
artiots* by whom they have been* executed Tn Lon- 


THE STATUES FOR THE HOUSES 
OF PARLIAMENT. 

In the fouith leport of the Fine Aits Comrms- 
sioncis a scheme was pi o pounded for the dis- 


don tlieio aie mauy photographeis of the highest hdiutiou. of the senes of Bntish soveieigns, 
eminence, all ot whom pioduce m vast numbeis which it was dcteimined to add to the enncli- 
the^e evei-atti active mmiatmes, and the able ai- incuts of the Houses of Paihamcnt , but, as it 
tists aie well dillused o\ci the metiopohs, so that has been found inexpedient to cany out the 
there exists no difficulty in finding out an establish- dispositions then resolved oil, a committee, con. 
meut at which even a stiangei to London may have sistmg of Ills Royal Highness the Pimce Con- 
Ins mimatuie well taken in photogiaph) Caites soit, Eail Stanhope, and Loul Llanovei, was 
de-visite ai e executed in hist-iate style at the appointed to examine the available localities, 
Ujstal Palace also and we pxesume that a stiong dnc [ to J CC idc on the places foi the statues 

ttu l'ln 0 / 0 Sn el9 :i, W ^ h ,T7 ,TT C r l Tlle committee was also lequued to deteimino 
then efficient action, will be attached to the Cheat ft,,* . 1 i , i 

Hxtabitmuofne^y^ Eveu mote nameiou Uua f Jrf n ' ““} P® ”¥ teml 

the establishments foi pioduc.ng them aie those at ? ” * ® y sh ° U „ b ® '' ceo , ui f d >, aud , uow 
which caitrs-dr-mile aie offued to the puhlic foi that ™ looms, galleues, and aadmg-pldces 
sale They cn]oy, too, a peculiar leputation, as it ?fP°i ec * leceive them aie all constructed, 
would seem, which leads them into a strange asso- t . he dispositions will be much bettei undci stood 
ciation with othci ohjetts, with which they would ™au the foimei anangement, which was made 
appiuently have no kind 01 degiee of sympathy befoie tile Houses weie built 
These photogiaphic nnmatuies are exhibited and This lepoit begins by pi oposing that the senes 
sold by persons whose establishments have no othci of Butisk sovereigns, ending with the statue of 
connection with woiks of Ai t They aie in universal Queen Yicfcona in the Punces 1 Chambei , should 
request, howevei, and so eveivhody thmks that'he occupy the Royal Gallery, the Queen’s Robing- 
may quite consistently take a pait in piovidmg the Room, the pnncipal landing-place of the stau- 
1 equisite supply ; and, if these poitiaits thus oltcn case, wlIIi the adjoining Noiman poich, and 
hud themselves in unexpected association with ob- t-lie lowei lauding-place of the 3 ame st an case 
jects between which and themselves there can exist It ls plop0 sed that twelve statues be placed 
no possible sympathy, still moie smgulai is that t be lloyal Galley m the following oidei- 
association which is appaient m the poitiaits uis- 4 \ in , . V. , rtrui ttt in rw 
played by cmlei deJhtr, wheie they . land at the U . l ° of - ™> a(n IV and Geoi S? IV , 

windows in long lows, tier above lie. The wm- ■JJ h< * sldes o the doo. way at the UOlth end 
dows of the Photographic Institution, adjoining 0 ^ le gallery, the statue of vv liliam IV being 
Bo vv Chmch, m the City, for example, affoid aban- 011 ihe the dooiway , those of 

dant matenals foi leflcctioD upon the contingencies Geoige III , Anne, William III , and James II 
of unexpected aggroupment. Theie, and m many on the cast side of the galleiy Those of 
other places also, the most curious contiasts may be Geoige II , George I , Maiy II (wife of Wd- 
diawn, and the most stai tlmg combinations ellected bam III), and Chailes II on 1 lie west side 
Ot course all these combinations aie purely casual, On each bide of the dooiway at the south end, 
but it is then casual ongiu that constilules then Charles I and James 1, the foimei being on 
singularity, and, aftei all, when even the most the east side The arrangement thus fai 
huuied ot passing glances meals to us fac-simile comprehends the soveieigns of the Houses of 
images of Loid bhaftesbuiy and Caulmal Wiseman, Brunswick and Stuail 

aud ot the Fiench Braneioi aud Sims Reeves side In lhe Q ucei p s Robmg-Rocm five statues 
by side, wtlh those of J'loienoo Nightingale and to bo p i aoed . tll0be a of Elizabeth and 

BloTidin and Professoi Owen toimiug a tuo, we aie A I ’t nP .i in 

lemmded m a maime, the most mp^ss.ye that ^ , slde ot 1 0 tluo .f' 

cut te-d e-mite nnmatmos mIw of the pie- , of ®'^eth being on the south side 

sent day, poitiaits of oui own actual oontempoiaues oach Side of the fire-place a statue that 

These photogi aphs aie essentially novelties —they Hcmy VIII oil the south side, that ol 

belong to the piesent, wiLh the past, except with Hcmy VII on the noitli , and ill the centic 

so much of it as has been very lecently the piesent, of the south side, between the windows, the 

they have no connection whatever , a3 we have said, statue of Edwaid VI These statues con- 

they aie confcomporaiy poitiaits — poitiaits of the stitiite the Tudor series To the pnncipal 

men, aud women, and rhildien of the living gene- 
lation. And the strange composition of many groups 
of these caite-de visile poitiaits may not inaptly 
suggest to the oiigmals that they, like then por- 
tiaits, might take no harm tiom associations which 


landing place and the Norman poich adjoining 
sixteen statues aie allotted, they are to be 
placed on the pedestals provided by the archi- 
tect These aie Richaid III, Edwaid V, 
Edwaid IV , Hem y VI , Henry V , Hcmy IV , 


now they piobably would leg&rd with aeutimeula of Rlcbal( j n ’ Edwaid III, Edwaid II., Ed- 

h HI, John, Hichaid Croui de- 


mutual benefit might bo denved fiom very mauy 
pel sons coming mto contact one with another, who 
now stand sternly apart, and ceitamly, very many 


Lion, Henry XL, Stephen, and Henry I On 
the lower landing-place it is intended to place, 


® rep^entafciona of the Saxon and Norman 
thoneh they reoewd nothing moie than a fresh lwes, Edwaid the Confessor and Haiold, vnl- 
lesson in experience, through occasional association ham the Conqueror and William Rufus The 


With both classes and individuals that now are abso- 
lutely unknown by them. 

We cannot take' leave, for a time, of these moat 
interesting photographs, without adverting to the 
skilful mannei m which albums aud other receptacles 
for the portraits have been produced The novelty 


sixteen statues, fiom Hemy I to Richard III. 
are to be arranged as follows-Ahat of Hemy I 
at the head of the stab case on the noitli side, 
and the others disposed in chronological cider 
along the north side, and so on lound. the walls, 
the statue of Henry V. being on the west side. 


of the arrangements far introducing the cards, and a j- head of the staircase, opposite that of 
the felicitous manner in which the poitiaits aio at qp enr y f Henry VI will be placed on the 
once displayed and preserved, merit the sUongest nor y 1 , wes { j g ^ e 0 f the insulated clusteicd co- 
commendation B Ime books wl , sms , abo mud m klnm m t]w ccnte £dwatd jy, on the north- 
eyeiy variety of “W “ f Q f toii easfc side of tkc columa; Edward V. on tko 

Sfindlti mto ormy 'family ouclo , and, south east bidc of the column, and the statue 

without doubt, both the stereoscope and the of Richard HI On the south-west side of the 

dwmte album will never cease to enjoy tbe hearty same column, i lie Saxons and Normans on 
and ooi dial sympathy of every intelligent individual, the loWei-landmg place will stand as follows— 
• Edwaid the Confessor m the south-west angle, 

. ^ Haiold in the south-east angle, ’William the 


Conqucior in the north-west anglo, and Wil- 
- ham Rufus m the north east angle 

Tbe liumbei, thciefoie, of the statues thus 
piovided foi die Unity-eight, which aio thus 
aistubuied — m the Pnuccs’ Clumbci,oac, that 
ot the Queen, being the statue by Gibson, nheady 
placed theie , m the Royal Galleiy twelve, m 
the Queen’s Robing-Room five , in the pnncipal 
landing place and Norman poich sixteen, and 
m the lowei landing place foiu With icspeot 
to the height of the statues and the material 
in which they should be executed, the com- 
mittee pioposc a statute not les3 than heioic 
— seven feet, subject to tbe consideration of the 
natuial statm e of the poisons to be icpicsonted 
The pedestals aheady m the galleiy are not 
consrdeied suitable foi the propel display of 
the contemplated statues, therefore it is lecom- 
mended that others be furnished It is 1 ecom- 
mended that the sixteen statues on the puncipal 
landing-place and space adjoining, as well as 
the foui otheis on the lowei landing-place, 
should, on account ol then position and then 
moie decorative chaiactci, be of metal, and not 
more than five feet ten inches m height , foi 
these, the pedestals aheady placed would suffice 
For the maiblc statues in the Royal Galleiy and 
in the Robing Room, £800 each is the puce 
fixed Foi the metal statues no pnee is fixed, 
as that must depend on the manner of then 
execution, it is, howevei, lecommended that, 
having been caiefully modelled, they be pro- 
duced in nretal by the electiotype piocess , aud 
finally it is lecommended that William Theed 
be invited to undci take two of the maible 
statues proposed to be placed m the Royal 
Galleiy — those of William IV and Geoige IV 
— on the conditions respecting puce, matenal, 
dimensions, and place befoie specified, and that 
Thomas Thoinyciofb be invited to undei take 
ofliei two of the statues proposed Iol that lo- 
cality — those of Charles I and James I — on 
couesponding conditions Oiomwell is not 
admitted mto the kingly senes — though some 
member of the House ol Commons nused his 
voice m favour of the Protector 
The peisonb of all our sovereigns are well 
known back to Hemy VII , oui conceptions 
of lnm are somewhat misty, but all beyond is 
positively obseuie It is well for many 1 caserns, 
but especially for the sake of Art, that the 
Houses of Parliament were not burnt down 
fifty years befoie IRe conflagration actually took 
place — nothing could have prevented the sculp- 
tors of that day fiom piescntnrg all our kings 
as demigods, heioes, and Ctesars If Di. John* 
son w f as entitled at the hands of Bacon to be 
lepioduccd m St Paul’s as a brother of the 
Famese Hercules, the same spirit would have 
bequeathed us Charles II as Bacchus, and 
William III as Mars, in preference to intelli- 
gible portrait statues. The whole of the figures, 
therefore, of the kings anterior to Henry VII 
will be imaginary, and therefore by no means 
so interesting as those of the Tudor and the 
subsequent lines , but as there is ample autho- 
rity for an ivmg at tire fashions of the costume 
of the early kings, this, at least, will be conecfc ; 
and there are certain data foi the persons of 
some of the subjects; but such descriptions as 
would assist the artist m modelling tlie person 
would be of little use for the head and features 
In these cases the sculptors will not fall into 
the infirmity of making the subjects “too like 
the life”— a phrase which an Art has a strong 
signification ; and it is to be depiecated that 
those with whoso passions and features we are 
so well acquainted should be made too like. 
Our idea, for instance,, of James I mav be met 
and respectively supported without making him 
a driveller, 

We have |xven the names of two sculptors 
who are appointed to initiate the so ics — behind 
them theie is yet a list of men of talent, who it 
is to be hoped will participate in the work. 
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IIIE 

PILGRIMS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

BY THE KEY EDWARD L CDTTS, 33 A 


Part 1 

Tjil fashion of going on pilgi imago seems to have 
sprung up m the fourth cental y The in at object 
ot pilgmnnge was the IIolv Land Jeiomo said, at 
the outset, the most powerful thing which can be said 
against it, via that the way to heaven is as shoit 
ft om Britain as from Jerusalem — a consolatory re- 
flection to those who weie obliged, oi who piefened, 
to stay at home , hut it did not sue< eed in. quenching 
the zeal ot tlu>se many thousands who desned to see, 
with then own eyes, the places which had been hal- 
lowed by the presence and the deeds of then Loid — 
to tread, with their own footsteps, — • 

{l Those liul> fiphfe 

Over whoso awes walked thoso blessed ieet, 

Which eighteen hunched joais ago were nailed 
Tot am adv Au tag-o on the bittci cioss 

to kneel down and pray foi paidon foi then ams 
upon that very spot where the Great Sacrifice foi srn 
was actually oflued up j to stand upon the summit 
of Mount Olivet, and gaze up into that very pathway 
through the sky by which lie ascended to his king- 
dom in Heaven, 

We should, howevei, open up too wide afield if 
w T e were to enter into the subject of the eaily pil- 
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gums to the Holy Land to tiace their route fiom 
Bntain, usually val Home, by sea and land, to 
describe how a pilgrim passenger- traffic spuing up, 
of which adventurous ship-owners took advantage, 
how hospitals weie founded heie and theie along the 
road to give lefuge to the weaiy pllgnms, until 
they reached the Hospital par excellence) winch 
stood beside the Chinch of the Holy Sepulchre, 
how the Order of the Knights of the Temple was 
founded to escort the caravans of pilgrim* from one 
to another of the holy places, and protect them from 
marauding Saracens and Arabs This part of the 
subject of pilgrimage, involving the history of the 
Crusades, would occupy too much of our space here, 
and besides is sufficiently familiar to the general 
leader, We cannot, indeed, omit some reference to 
the Holy Land pilgi images , but om special object 
is to give a sketch of the less knowu portion of the 
subject, which l elates to the pilgrimages which 
sprung up in after times, when the veneration for 
the holy places had extended to the shrines of 
saints, and when, at length, veneration had run wild 
into the grossest superstition, and crowd* of 6ane 
men atid women flocked to idie woi ships, which 
would be ludicrous, if they were not so pitiable and 
humiliating This part of the subject forms a chapter 
in the history of the manners of the middle ages, 
which is little known to any but the antiquarian 
student, bpfe which is an important chapter to 
all who desire thoroughly to under stand what were 
the modes of thought, and habits of life, of otir 
.English forefathers nr the middle ages 

* King Henry IV,' Pt i. j Act h So, 7 
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The most usual foicigu pilgumages weie to the 
Holy Land, the scene ot oui LoidS caithly life, to 
Rome, the ceutie ot western Chustiamty , and to the 
shunii ot St James at Composldla * 

Themimbei ol pilgmns to these place* must have 
been comparatively limited, foi a man who had any 
legulai business oi piofcssion, could not well under- 
take so long an absence from home The itch of no oc- 
cupation could afloi d the leisure aud the cost , and the 
poor who chose to abandon then lawful occupation, 
could make these pilgi images at the cost of others, 
foi the pilgrim was sine of cntei tarn meat at eveiy 
hospital, oi monastery, oi prion, piobably at every 
pdiish pnest’s, and eveiv gentleman’s hall, on his 
wav , and theie w eie not a lew pool men and women 
who indulged a vagabond hnmuui ilia pilgmu’s life 
The pool pilguin lepaid his entei tamer’s hospitality 
bv bnngmg the news ot the countries through 
which lie had passed, and by amusing the household 
after supper with maivellous saintly legends, and 
tiavellei’a tales He raised a little money foi his 
inevitable tiavelhng expenses, by retailing holy tulles 
and cunosities, such as were sold wholesale at all 
the shrines frequented bv pilgrims, and winch weie 
usually supposed to have some saintly efficacy 
altai bed to them Sometimes the pilgnm would 
lake a boldei flight, and cany with him some frag- 
ment of a lelic — a joint of a bone, or a pmch ol 
dust, oi a nail-panng, oi a couple ot hairs of the 
saint, oi a i ag of his clothing , and the people gladly 
paid the pilgnm foi thus bunging to then doois 
some ot the advantages of the holy alnines which 
he had visited Thus Chauca’a Paidonei— “That 
stiait was comen from the Couii of Rome—” 

“ In tils mill If he 1ml a pilnubuiO,}' 

Which as he saulc was ome Lidy’s veil 
He said he had a R-obbet ot the sail 
Thalte St PUli had whan th it ho wont 
Upon the sea, till Jesu Clntet him hent ^ 

He had a ciuls of l&ton full of stones, |( 

Ami m a glass he liaitdc plages hones f 
But with these lellcs whan no that ho fond 
A pou re pat son dw oiling upon loud , 

Upon a day he gat him moie monio 
Than that the paison gat m montlios Iweio 
And thus w ith feintd CUttmlng and japes, 
lie made the pai s»on and the people his apes ” 

Rut those who could not spate time oi money to 
go to Jerusalem, oi Rome, oi Compostella, could 
spare both foi a shoiter expedition , and pilgrimages 
to English shrines appear to have been veiy common 
By fai the most populai of oiu English pilgrimages 
w as to the shrine of St Thomas u-Becket, at Can- 
tcibury, and it was populai not only m England, 
but all over Europe The one which stood next m 
popular estimation, was the pilgrimage to Oui Lady 
of W alsmgham But nearly every cathedi al aud gi eat 
monasteiy, aud many a parish chui eh besides, had 
its famous saint to whom the people resoited Theie 
was St, Cnthbeit at Dmham, and St William at 
York, and little St, "William at Noi with, and St 
Hugh at Lincoln, and St Edwaid Confessor at 
Westminster, and St Eikemvald m the cathedi al 
of London, and St Wulstan at Wok ester, and 
St Smthin, at Winchester, and St Edmund at Bury, 
and SS Elheklieda and Wilhbiuga at Ely, arid many 
moie, whoso remains were esteemed holy idles, 
and whose shiines weie frequented by tlic devout, 
i Some came to pray at the tomb for the intercession 
j of the saint m their behalf; oi to seek the cme 
! of disease by the touch of the lehoj or to ofl’er 
up thanks lor dehvciancu believed to have been 
vouchsafed in time of pcul thiough the saint’s 
prayers , oi to obtain the number of days paidon, 
— he of i emission of their time in puigutoiy — 
oileied to those who should pray at the tomb. 
Then there were famous roods, the Rood of 
Chcstei and of Biornholme, and statues of the 
Virgin, as Our Lady of Wilsden, and of Boxley, 
and of this, that, aud the ofchei place There w ere 
scores of holy wells besides, under saintly invo- 
cations, of which St Winifred’s well with her 
chapel over it still remains an excellent example.** 

* At 11m matiuige of our Edward I in 12U, with 
Leonora, sisfei of Alonso of Castile, a protection to English 
pilgrims was stipulated foi , but they came m such nunu 
beifi as to alarm the I'ren&n, ami difficulties v eie tin own 
in tbo way. In the fifteenth aantuiy, Itjiucr mentions 
916 licences to make tlm pilgrimage to Santiago granted 
in 1428, and 2,4(50 m 3 i% 

+ Wallet. t Pillow covering 

3 Called; or took 

jj i e Batten (a kind of bronze) get with (mock) precious 
stones 

f Pretending them io be ifllics of some saint 
** Sec u AiobfeoJogical Journal, 1 ' vohln p, lip 


Koine of these weie spimgs of medicinal water, 
and weie doubtless of some elhcncy in the cuics foi 
which they weie noted, in otheis n saint hud bap- 
tized Ins convei Is , otheis had simply affoided w utcr 
to a aamt in his neighbouring eel] 1 

Befoie any man went on pilgi image, he fust went 
to Ins chinch, and received 1 he Chinch’s blessing on 
lus pious enteipiise, and liei players foi his good 
success and sate leturu The office of pilgnms 
(ojfiuvm pnegnao) um) may be found in the old 
aei vice-books We give a few notes of it uom a 
Saium missal, date 1554, m the British Museum | 
The pilgnm is pioviously to have conkssid At 
the opening oi the service he lies pi os tr ate before the 
altai, while the pnest and chon smg om luni certain 
appiopnate psalnn, vu, the i24*th, 50th, and 90th 
Then follow some veisnlcb, and three collects, for 
safety, kc , m which the pilgnm is mentioned by 
name, “thy seivant, N ” Then he uses, and there 
tallows the benediction of Ins scup and stall , and 
the pnest spi inkles the scrip with holy water, and 
places it on the neck oi the pilgnm, saying, “In 
the name of, Lc , take this senp, the habit of yoiu 
pilgrimage, that, collected and saved, you may be 
woithv to leieh the thiesholds of the saiuts to 
which you desue to go, and,\oui journey done, may 
r etui n to us m safety ” Then the priest delivers the 
staff, sejiug, “Take this staff, the support of youi 
journey, and of the labom of jour pilgi image, that 
you mav be able to conquer all the bands of the 
enemy, and to come safely to the threshold of the 
saints to which you desire to go, and, your journey 
obediently peifoimed, may icturn to us wuth joy” 
It any one of the pilgrims piescul is going to 
Jeiuaalera, he is to bring a habit signed with the 
cioss, and the priest here blesses it — “ * * we pi ay 
that Thou w lit v ouchsafc to bless this cioss, that the 
banner ot the sacied cioss, whose figure is signed 
upon him, may he to Thy seivant an invincible 
strength against the evil temptations of the old 
eutroy, a defence by the way, a piotection m Thy 
house, and may be to us eveiy where a guard, 
through our Loid, &c ” Then he spi inkles the habit 
with holy water, and gives it to the pilgrim, saying, 
“ Lake this habit, signed with the uoss of the 
Loid oiu Saviom, that by it you may come safely tu 
Ins sepulchre, who, with the Eathei,” &c Then 
follows mess, and aftci mass, ceitam prtveis over 
the pilgnms, piostiate at the altai , then, “let them 
eommuuicate, and so depart m the name of the 
Lord” The sei vice runs rn the pluial, as if theie 
were usually a number of pilgnms to be despatched 
together 

Theie was a ceitam costume appropriate to the 
pilgnm, winch old wnteis speak of uudei the title of 
pilgnms’ weeds , the illustrations of this paper will 
give examples of it It consisted of a lobe and hat, 
a stnff and scrip The lobe, called solavim by 
Du Cange and other v liters, is said to have been 



always of wool, and sometimes of shaggy stuff, like 
that represented in the accompanying woodcut of 

* Mr Taylor, m lffs edition of «' BlomfteliU Hoi folk,” 
enumerates rioloss than seventy places of pilgi imago m 
Hoi folk alone 
f AF(Hked3305 d« dba, 
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the lattei pait of the fouiteenth century, fiom the 
Hailtiau MS 9 * 4S36 It seems ml ended to lepie- 
sent St John Baptist’s lobe of camel’s hau Its 
colour does not appeal m the illuminations, bat old 
wnteia speak of it as gray The hat seems to be 
commonly a lound hat, of felt, and, appaiently, does 
not diffei fiom the hats which travellers not un- 
commonly woie ovei then hoods in those days 
The pilgum who was sent on pilgnmage as a 
penance seems usually to lia\e been oideied to go 
barefoot, and piobably many olliera voluntanly m 
fheted this haidahip upon themselves m oulei to 
heighten the merit and efficacy of then good deed 
They often also made a vow not to cut the hau oi 
beaid until the pilgnmage had been accomplished 
But the special insignia of a pilgum weie the staff 
and scrip In the ichgious seiviee with which 
the pilgnms initiated then journey, we have seen 
that the staff and sciip aie the only insigma men- 
tioned, except m the case of one going to the Holy 
Land, who has a lobe signed with the mods, the 
staff and the sejip, wc have seen, weie specially 
blessed by the piles t, and the pilgum foimaliy in- 
vested with them by his hands 

The staff was not of an mvanable shape On 
a fouiteenth century giave- stone at Haltwlustle, 
Northumberland, it is like a lather long walking- 
stick, with a natural knoh at the top In the cut 



fiom Erasmus's "Praise of Polly,” which forms 
the frontispiece of Mi Nichols’ ** Pilgum ages of 
Canteibury and Walsraghara,” it is a simihu walking- 
stick , but, usually, it was a long staff, some five, 
six, 01 seven feet long, turned in the lathe, with a 
knob at the top, and anothei about a foot lowei 
down Sometimes, a little below the lowei knob, 
theie is a hook 01 a staple, to winch we occasionally 
find a watei -bottle 01 a small bundle attached 
Sir John Hawkins tells us, j that the staff was 
sometimes hollowed out into a kmd of flute, on 
which the pilgum could play, The same kind of 
stuff wc find m illuminated MSS m the hands of 
beggais and shepherds, us well aa pilgnms 

The scrip was a small bag, slung at the side by a 
caul over the shoulder, to contain the pilgrim’s lew 
necessaries* Sometimes it was made of leather , but 
probably the material varied according to the taste 
and wealth of the pilgrim, Me find it of different 
shape and size in different examples In the monu- 
mental effigy of a pilgrim of rank, at Ashby-de la- 
Eouch, the scrip is inthei long, widest at bottom, 
and is ornamented with tluee tassels at the bottom, 
something like the bag m which the Loid Chan- 
cellor caiues the great seal, and it has scallop shells 
fixed upon its fiont. In the grave- stone of a knight 
at Haltwistlo, already alluded to, the knight’s arms, 
sculptured upon the shield on one side of his grave 
cioss, aie a fm between tluee garbs (?,. e wheat- 
sheaves) , and a garb is repiesented upon his scrip, 
which is square and otherwise plum The tomb of 
Abbot Chill enb am, at Tewkesbury, has the pilgrim’s 
staff and scrip sculptured upon it as an architectural 
ornament} the scrip is like the meduaval purse, 
with a scallop shell on the fiont of it4 The pil- 


> British Museum, t “ History of Music,” 

| Groso’s ” Olouccstoishiro,” pi Ivu. 


gum is sometimes lepiesented with a bottle, often 
with a losaiy, and sometimes with othei conve 
nieuces ioi tiavelhng oi helps to devotion Theie 
is a veiy good example m Hans Bmgmaiei’s 
“ Images de Saints, &c , de hi Famille de I* Emp 
Maximilian I ” fol 113, an engraving of which will 
be given m the sequel to this papa 

But though the conventional pilgum is always le- 
pieaenied with lobe, and hat, and stall, and soup, 
the actual pilgum seems sometimes to have dis- 
pensed v'lth some, if not with all, ot these msigun 
Eoi example, Chaucu minutely dtsuibes ilie eo 3 
tunic of the pmiupal pei3onages m lus company ot 
Canteihmy Pilgrims, and lie not ouly docs not 
describe what would have been so m a iked and pic- 
turesque features in then appeal ance, but his do- 
scuption seems to picclude the pilgi tin’s lobe and 
hood Hit knight w described in the ordmaiv jupon, 

“ Of fusli in he weicd a jupon " 

And the squne — 

41 Shnit wai las gowuo with sieves long anti wide " 
And the j eomau — 

“ W is clad m cote and hood ot gieun ” 

And the seijeaut of the law — 

“ Bade hut homoly in a medtee cute. 

Out with «i stints oi silk with banes small ” 

The me l chant was in motley — 

“ And on his hed a Fhuiwhnh bover hat ” 

And so with nil the lest, they aie cleaily de- 
scribed m the oidinai y diess of their class, which 
the pilgum’ s lobe would have concealed 
It seems veiy doubtful whether they even boic 
the especial insignia ot staff and soup Pei haps 
when men and women went then* pilgnmage on 
hoiseback, they did not go through the meie fouu 
ot cai lying a long walking-staff The cquestnan 
pilgrim, of whom wc shall give a woodcut heieaftei, 
though he is veiy conectlv habited in lobe and 
hat, with pilgum signs on each, and his rostuy 
round his neck, docs not cany the bourdon The 
ouly tiace of pilgrim costume about Chaucer’s 
pilgrims, is in the Paidonei, “A veimcle hadde he 
sewed in Ins cappe,” but that was a sign of a foimei 
pilgrimage to Rome, and it is enough to pi ove — 
if pi oof were needed — that Chaucer did not foiget 
to clothe his pei son ages in pilgrim weeds, but that 
they did not weai them 

Put besides the ordinal y insignia of pilgnmage, 
eveiy pilgrimage had its special signs, which the 
pilgum on his letnrn woie conspicuously upon Ins 
hat, lna scup, oi hanging l email lus neck, m token 
that he had accomplished that particular pilgnmage. 
The pilgum who had made a long pilgrimage, 
paying bis devotions at eveiy slime in his way, 
might come back ns thickly decoiated with signs 
as a modem soldiei, who has been through a still m g 
campaign, is with medals and clasps 
The pilgrim to the Holy Land had this distinc- 
tion above all others, that he wore a special sign 
fiom the very lioiu that he took the vow upon him 
to make that most honomable pilgnmage This 
sign was a cioss, formed of two stups of coloured 
cloth sewn upon the shouldei of the robe, the 
English pilgrim woie the cioss of white, the Branch 
of red, the Blemish, ot gieen Some, in their fierce 
earnestness, had the sacred sign cut into their flesh , 
in the romance of " Su Isimibrus,” xyo lead— • 

u With a sh&tpo knyfo he share 
A cioss upon his shouldei baie ** 

Others had it handed upon them with a hot non, 
one pilgrim m the “ Mirac. de S Thormo of Abbot 
Benedict” gives (he obvious leason, that though 
his clothes should be tom away, no one should be 
able to tear the cioss from his heait At the end, 
howevei, of the Officmm peregrinonm , which we 
have desciibed, we find a lubnc calling attention to 
the fact, that burning the cross m the flesh is for- 
bidden by the canon law on para of the greater 
excommunication , the prohibition is proof enough 
that at one time it was a not uncommon practice 
But when the pilgrim reached the Holy Laud, 
and had visited the usual round of the holy places, 
he became entitled to weai the palm in token of his 
accomplishment of that great pilgrimage , and from 


* Ghtfyh 


this badge he demed the name of Palmer IIovy 
the palm was borne does not quite ceihunly appeal , 
some s«iv that it was a blanch of palm, which the 
illuming pilgum boiein his hand m alined to the 
top oi lus stall, * but piobibly m the general case 
it was in the shape of sprigs of palm sewn nosswsc 
upon the cap and scup 

The Itoman pilgnmage seein9 always to have 
i inked next in popular estimation to that of (lie 
Holy Land, and with ica on, ioi Rome was then 
the gieat centra oi the leligiou and the uuli/a- 
tmu of western Uhiirieiulcmi The plunaiv in 
dulgcuec which Bomraee VIII published in 1300, 
to all who should make the Jubilee pilgnmage 
to Rome, no doubt had lls effect m popularizing 
this pdgumage ad lunna apobtolot tnn Two 
huudied thousand pilgnms, it is said, visited 
Rome m one month dining the fast Jubilee 
and succeeding popes shortened the intei val be- 
tween these gieat spnitual fans, hist to fifty, then 
to thnty -tluee, and lastly to twenty-five yeais. 
The pilgum to Rome doubtless visited many 
| shimes m that gieat Chiutian capital, and was 
! entitled to weai as many signs, but tne gieat 
signs of the Roman pilgnmage ueie n badge 
with the eihg'es of St Tdei and SI Raul, 
and the cioss-kcys, and the veinicle Concern- 
ing the hist, theie is a giant horn Innocent III 
to the aich-pnest and canons of St Peter's at 
Rome,i which contains to them {or to those to 
whom they shall concede it) the light to c*st and to 
sell the lead oi pewter signs, beat mg the effigies 
of the Apostles Pctei and Paul, with which those 
who have visited then threshold decorate them- 
selves ioi the mol Lase of then devotion aud a testi- 
mony of then pilgnmage I)i Rock says_| “that 
a friend of his has one of these Roman pilgum 
signs, whuh was dug up at Luutrdc Abbey, Leicester- 
shire It is of coppei, in the shape of a qimtrafoil, 
one and tin ee-qnai ter inches in diameter, and has the 
cioss-keys on one side, the other side being plain 
An equestrian pilgrim lepiecentcd in Hans Bmg- 
maier’s “Dei Weise Kamige/ 3 seems to bear 
on his cloak and his hat the cioss -keys The 
vermcle was the kerchief of Veioncia, with which, 
said a very populai legend, she wiped the blow 
of the Saviom , when he fainted under Ins cioss 
m the Via Doloiosa, and which was found to have 
had miraculously transfeirad to it an impnnt of the 
earned countenance Chaucer’s Pardonei, as we have 
already seen — u Strait was comen horn the Cuiufc 
of Rome,” and, llieiefoie, * aveunele lmd he sewed 
upon lus cap ” 

Tire sigu of the Corapostella pilgnmage was the 
scallop shell The legend which the old Spanish 
wnteis give in explanation of the badge, is this 
when the body ot the aaiut was being miraculously 
conveyed in a ship without sails or oais, fiom 
Joppa to Galicia, it passed the village oi Bonzas 
ou the coast of Poringal, on the day that a uuuuage 
hail been celebrated there The bridegroom with 
his fnends wem amusing themselves on hoiseback 
on the sands, when lna hoise became unmanageable 
and plunged into the sea, wheieupon the mnftculoua 
ship stopped in its voyage, and presently the bride- 
groom emerged, horse and man, close beside it A 
conversation ensued between the knight and the 
saint’s disciples on bonid, m which they appiued 
him that it was the saint who had saved him from 
a wateiy giave, and explained the Christian religion 
to him lie believed, and was baptized thei e and 
then Aud immediately the ship resumed its voyage, 
and the knight came galloping hack over the sea 
to rejoin his astonished friends, B e told them all 
that had happened, and they too were converted, 
and the knight baptized lna bride with his own 
hand Now, when the lenighfc emerged from the 
sea, both his dress and the trappings of his liorse 
were covered with scallop shells, and, therefore, 
the Galicians took the scallop shell as the sign 
of St James. The legend is lound represented in 
churches dedicated to St Jmnes, and in raiment 
illuminated MSS § The scallop shell is not imfre* 


* Ono of the fcfto pilgrims in our first cut car nos n palm 
branch in. his hand , it rept csenLa- the two disciples at JSm- 
mauv, who wei e returning from Jot usaletn 
t Itmatjento III , Bpist. 536, lib. I , t c , p 305, etf# 
.Baiuzio {i)}\ Bock & H Ohuvch of our JTfcthftia ”) 
t Climch of our FAtliersJ’ vol hull- 438, note. 

4 “Annies do .Galicia,” vol, 1 p 95, SouUioyVJ* Pil- 
grim to ComposteilaJ’ 
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quintly found m aimonal bcaiurgs It is htu'dly , 
piob«ibk tliat- it would be given to a man nieicly 
because iie bad made the common pilgrimage to j 
Compostella, puliaps it wa«5earu(*d by sen ice undci 
the baunei of Santiago, against the Moots in the 
Spanish erusadcs The Topis Alexander III, 
Gicgoiy IX, and Clement Y giauted a faculty to 
the Yiehbnhops of Compobldl.i, to excommunicate 
those who sell these shells to pilgums anywhere 
except m the city of Santmp,), mid they assign this 
reason, beiaose the shells me the badge of the 
Apostle Santiago * The badge was not always an 
actual shell, but sometimes a jewel made m the 
shape of a scallop shell In the “ Journal of the 
A uh ecological Association/’ m 12f>, is a woodcut 
of a scallop shell of silvu gilt, with a cuculai piece 
of ]efc set in the middle, on winch is carved an 
equtsfcuau %uic of Santiago 

The chief sign, of the Canterbury pilgnraoge was 
an ampul (ampulla,) a (lash), we me told all about 
its ongm and meaning by Abbot Benedict, who 
wiole a book on tlio mnaclts ot St Thomas + The 
monks had caicfully collected liom the pavement 
the blood of the marly i which had been shed upon 
it, nnd pieseivcd it as one of the pienous lelics 
A sick lady who visited the alume, begged for a 
diop of this blood as a medicine, it woi ked a 
miraculous eurc, and the fame of the muacle spiead 
far and wide, aud futttie pilgnms wcie not satisfied 
unless they too might be peimitted the same high 
privilege A drop of it used to be mixed with 
a chalice full of water, that the colom and ilavoui 
might not offend the senses, and they were allowed 
to taste of if It wi ought, says the abbot, miia- 
culoiw cures, and so, not only vast ciowds tome 
to take this stiauge and unheaiA of medicine, 
but those who came were anxious to take some of it 
home for their sick frieuds and noighboms At 
first they put it into wooden vessels, but these 
weie split bv the liquid , and many of the fi agments 
ot these vessels were hung up about the maityi’s 
tomb in token of this wondei At last it came into 
the head of a certain young man to rust little ilasks 
— ampulla — of lead aud pewter And then the 
nmacle ot the bicakiug ceased, and they knew that 
it wus the Divine will that the Canterbury medicine 
should be earned m these ampullar throughout the 
woild, and that these am pu life should be lecogmsed 
by all the woild as the sign of this pilgi image 
and these wondei ful cures At fust the pilgums 
hud earned the wooden vases concealed under then 
clothes, hut these ampulhe were earned suspended 
i ound the neck, and when the pilgums 1 cached home, 
says another authority,’ 1 , they hung these ampulhe 



TUh 0\NlI*rjJOBY AMPULLA 


in then churches for s acred relics, that the glory of 
the blessed martyr might be known throughout the 
world Some of these cunous lehes still exist 
They arc thin, dak on one side, and slightly lountled 
ou the other, with two little cars or loops though 
which a cord might be passed to suspend them 


* “ Armload© Galicia/ vgbhp, 90, quoted by Southey, 
u Pilgrim to Corn postal ta>” 

f Dr. Hook’s ** ClhUiol) of out Father.*," 11} 42l, 
t 11 > Ha 8 Thom 530 find WiUeh&W/ mllo Stephana , od 
Giles, } m. 


The mouth might have been dosed by soldi i, oi 
even by folding over the edges ol the metal Theie 
is it little flask iigmed m Gardner ’a “Histoiy ot 
Dunwith,” pi in , which has a T upon the side of i 
it, and which, may veiy piobdblv have been one of 
these ampulla; But one of a much moic elaborate 
and lnfereatiug typo is hcio engiaved, fiom an 
example pie*erved m the museum at Yoik The 
principal ligme is a somewhat stein representation 
of the ble c *ed archbishop, above is a rude repre- 
sentation of lus shune, and louiid the margin is 
the lliynnng legend — c< Optimus egroium Mulu us 
fit Thoma boiiornm” (Thomas is the best physician 
ioi the pious sick) On the revel se ot the ampul 
is a design whose intention is not vuy clem, two 
monks oi priests aie apparently saving some seivice 
out of a book, and one ot them is laving down a 
paatoial staff, pel haps it represents the shune with 
its attendants Fiona the style ot Ait, this ampul 
may he ot the tally pait of the Ihnteentk century 
But though this ampul is clenily designated by the 
monkish w’liteis, vjiom wc have quoted, as the 
special sign of the (Amteibuiy pilgrimage, there 
was another srgn which seems to have been peculiar 
to it, and that is a bell Whether these bells weie 
haud-bells, which the pilgrims carried in then hands, 
and latig tiom tune to time, or vvlretliei they were 
little bclL like hawks 5 bells, fastened to then dies* — 
as such bells sometimes w eie to a canon’s cope — does 
not ceitainly appeal W Thorpe, m the passage 
hereaftei quoted at length fiom Fox, speaks of “the 
noise of then singing, and the sound of their 
piping, and the jangling of thoir Cautubuiy bells/’ 
as a body of pilgums passed tlnough a town One 
of the piettiest of our wild-floweis, the Campanula 
loiundi folia, whirlr has clnsteis of blue, bell-like 
floweis, has obtained the common name ot Canter- 
bury Bells Tlieie weie other religious timkets 
also sold and used by pilgLiuis as mementoes of 
then usit to the famous shune The most common 
of them seems to have been the head of St 
Thomas, p cast m vauous ornamental devices, m 
silvei oi pewtei , sometimes it was adapted to 
liang to a losaiy/r more usually, in the examples 
which remain to us, it was made into a biooch 
to be fastened upon the cap or hood, or diess 
In Mi C It Smith’s “Collectanea Antigua/* 
\ ol i pi 31, 32, 33, and vol n , pi 16,17,18, 
theie are representations of no less than hfly-oue 
English and foreign pilgrims’ signs, ot which a con- 
Biddable proportion are heads ot St Thomas The 
whole collection is vciy curious and interesting \ 

The ampul was not confined to St Thomas of 
Canterbury "When his ampuls became so very 
popular, the guardians of the othei famous shrines 
adopted it, and manufaotui ed “watei a/* “aqua 
lchqmarum,” ot then oxvn Theiehc of the samt, 
which they weie so foi lunate as to possess, was 
washed with or dipped m holy watei, which was 
thereupon supposed to possess — diluted — thevutuea 
of the relic itself Thus there was a “ Durham 
water/ 5 being the water m which the mcouuptible 
body of St Cuthbert had been washed at its last 
exposure , and Reginald of Dm ham, in his book on 
the admirable values of the blessed Culbl>erfc,$ tells 
us how it used to be earned away m ampuls, and 
mentions a special example in which a little of this 
pleasant medieme pouted mto the mouth of a sick 
man, cuied him on the spot. The same old writei 
tells us how the water held m a bowl that once 
belonged to Dditha, queen and saint, and in which a 
little bit of ing, which had once formed part of St 
Cuthbert’s gainients, was then soaked, acquired 
fiom these two lelics so much vutue that it brought 
back health and strength to a dying clerk who drank 
it In Gaidnei’s " History of Dumvich” (pi in ) we 
find thawings of ampullar like those of St Thomas, 
one of which has upon its fiont aW surmounted by 
a crown, which it is conjectured may be the pilgrim 
sign of Oui Lady of Walsmgham, and contained, 
pel haps, water from the holy wells at Walsmgham, 


* The ve notation (if the times was concentiatcd upon 
the blessed head which suffered tho stroke of martyrdom , 
it was exhibited at the shrine and kissed by tho pilgums, 
there was an abbey in Dcrbyshbe dedicated to the Beau- 
chef {beautiful bead), ana still called BOauclflof Abbey. 

f Hio late T. Caldecot, Esq,, of Daitford, possessed one 
of these* 

\ A very beautiful little pilgrim sign of load found at 
Winchester, w engiaved tu the “Journal of the British 
ArcbwOlogicat Association/ No, 32, p, 363 
$ Dr, HoekV ** Church or our Fafeheis,” vol in , p, 430, 


hei einaftei desci ibed Anothei has an It surmounted 
by one of the symbol* of tiie Blessed Vagin, a lily 
in a pot , the author ba/aids a conjecture that it may 
be the sign of St Richard ot Chicliestei The 
pilgrim who bi ought away one of these flasks of 
medicine, oi one ol these blessed leliLs, pieseived it 
caiefully m his house for use in time ot sickness, 
and would otten be applied to by a sick neighbour 
foi the gift of a poitiou ol the precious fluid out of 
lus ampul, oi foi a touch of the tnnket which had 
touched the saint In the “ Collectanea Autiqua,” 
h a facsimile of a piece of papei beaung a mde 
woodcut of the adoiatiou ot the Magi, and an 
inscription setting forth that “Ces billets out touche 
aux iioi teoics dc i>,tmh Ttoi3 a Cologne rb sont 
pour les voyageuis eontio les mallituis ties ehernms, 
irnuix de te‘ste, mal eadnque, fume*, soieellene, ioute 
sorte de maldicc, et mmte soubitc 55 It was found 
upon the peison o* one William Jackson, who having 
been sentenced for mmdei in June 1718 9, was 
found dead in puson a few horns before the time of 
his execution II was the ehaimed billet, doubtless, 
which preserved hun from the more ignominious 
death 

We find a dcscnption of apilgum m full costume, 
and decoiated with signs, m Piers Ploughman's 
vision, he was appai tiled — 

“ In pilgi y m\ wise 
IJe bat a bimloun y-buumle 
With a luitfitl listc, 

In a wtthw hide- wise 
Y -wound on aboute , 

A bo) let and a ha^ge 
lie bai by In* side. 

And bundled of unpullcs, 

On hi* hat seten 
Sigue* of Syuwv f 
And shells of G.iltce,? 

And many n ciotiohe j| on Ins eloke, 

And kt ys of Homo, 

And tlio vcrmole befote, 

For men sholdo knowo 
And sc hi his slgncs, 

Whom he sought b.ulde 
Tins folk piayuHi liyiu fiist 
Fio whenne* ho oaine? 

‘In am Svny ,* he st uto, 

‘And fiam out Loides foepuleio, 

In Bctiilem and in IUbiloync 
I lm\o ben in bothc , 

In Ai mony and Alesxundxe, 

In many olhfu places 
Ye may se by my si,jnaa, 

That soften in my hatte 
That I have walked fai wide 
In weet and in tliye, 

And sought good seintes 
Toi m> soules hoi the 1 ” 

The little bit of salne, foi the sake of winch this 
model pilgum is introduced, is too telling — espe- 
cially after the wi etched supeu.titions which we 
have been noticudg — to be omitted hene “ ICnowesfc 
thou,” asks the Ploughman — 

"* Knowe&t thou aught a cei-samtfj 
That men ealle r i i utho I 
Tvnndest thou aught wettTrjJ us the way 
When e that -v ight dw clletli (' 

* Nay,’ replies the mneh-tiavdlul pUgritti, 
‘Nay, so me God helpe, 

I soigh ncveie paltfiGio 
With pyko and with souppe 
Ask aftei h>m s e* II || 

Til now in this place 1 ” 


^ Fosbroke has fallen into the error of calling lids a 
bui den bound to the pilgrim’s back with a list it is tho 
bourdon, tho pilgi infs staff, round, which a iht, a lung 
n mow strip nf cloth, was wound cioss-wfse Wc do not 
elsewhere meet with this list louod the staff, and it does 
not appeal what was Us use m meaning Wo may call to 
mind tho list wound cross whe round a baibmS poll, and 
imagine that this list was attached to the pilgrim's staff lor 
use, or we may lemember that a vexiUum, oi banner, is 
attached to a bishop’s staff, and that a long, nan ow i ibamt 
is often affixed to the oioss-headad staff whnh is placed in 
our Saviour's hand In mediaeval representations Ot the 
Kesuriection See the stall In mu second Cut, 

j- Fosbiokc, and Wughfc, and Di Roclc, all understand 
this to be a bowl Was it a bottle to cany drink shaped 
something like a goiuci, such aa we not untieqnently find 
hung on the hook ol a shepherd’s staff in pietuies of the 
annunciation to the shepherds, and such as the pilgrim 
from Fiasinus j “ Praise of Folly,” beais on his back ? 

| rial 

| Galice— Coraposiolla in Galicia 
U Gross 

f Asked People ask him first of all from whence he 
ts come 
** Amenta, 

it Holy body, object of pilgrimage, 

|i Tell us 
gg Saw 

]||| Ere— ever. 


THE ART-JOUfiNAL. 


ART IN' CONTINENTAL STATES 

Parts — The lecent death, in tins city, of M 
Aguado, Marquis de las Minis mas del Guathil- 
quiver, is muoh legiettcd in Art aides He was 
the eldest son of the Spanish banker, who negotiated 
some years back the Spanish loan This eclebiated 
financier was immense!} noh, and had a gnlleiy of 
Spanish paintings which he puzed highly, but 
they weie sold at ins death fai below then estimated 
value A considerable numbei of these pictutes 
were engraved and published, about twenty years 
ago, under the title ot “The Aguido Galleij ” an 
extended notice of the woik, with a specimen of the j 


gentlemen who lmve n ndoi taken its direction, It 
[ is pioposed to open the exhibition — of the works 
of living artibts onlj — in the beginning of Novem- 
ber, and to close it caily m Januarj, 1862 The 


greatly enlarged amount of support, We 

think, hating at hem f, as ve hope wo have, the 
true mteiests of oui town, thiit the event was most 
humiliating, and partxculaily so when we 1 (‘fleet 


time is therefore peculiarly oppoitune, as most of that the welfaie of the place depends entirely on 


the otliei piovincial galleues will then be closed, 
and pictures not othenvise app) op) intcd y maj be 
transleired fiom their respective localities to Glas- 
gow The time foi lecemng contributions at the 


the piospeutj of its mamifactui ei& and Ks mei- 
chants, and that if the foinier cannot hold their 
own against their mala m manufacturing ait, 
assuiedly the lattei will soon stand at a gteat dis- 


galleiy, Sauohiehall Stieet, is from the 21st of advantage — unless thej icmo\e then establishments 


Octobei to the 26th, both inclusive Mi J A 
Hutchison is secretnn of the Institute 
Brighton — The Society of Aitists in this town 
mauguiated — to adopt a somewhat meaningless 
word in common use— the opening of then now 


to more favouiable localities The tovvn at luige, 
in the event of such a stato of things coming to 
pass, must of mcissitj sutler At the last annual 
meeting it appealed horn the leport that the school 
suffeied fiom the want of suppoit by subsoil ptions 


engravings, appeared m the Ait-Journal in. the gallery in the Pavilion, by a banquet on the 3rd of fiom the townspeople geneiall), latliei than fiom 
yeai 1816 The late M Aguado was a gteat amateui last month The ihairwas taken by thepiesident of the indifference of the class for whom such institu- 


yeai 1816 The late M Aguado waB a gi eat amateui 
of photogiaphy, and pioduced some excellent speci- I the societ),Mi Joseph Cord veil," and "among the 
mens , he had a latge ateliei at the top of his house company were the Ma\oi of Bugkton, Mi Dodson, 
m the Dlau YtndCme , and expended large sums one of the county membeis, and Mi Winte, one of 
onthoait, the pioduce of the sale he gave aw r ay theboiough membeis, whose questionable lcmaiks 
foi chautable purposes — The Mamtem of the about Government Ait-pationage, made at Plj- 
28th August aajs, “The Eniperoi has put dialed mouth some months ago, we have not toi gotten 
that part of the Palatine IIill at Borne, called the he spoke moie advisedly and sensiblj m the 
Farnese Gaidens, which belonged to tho ex-King piescnce of a seleot audiemeof his Brighton con- 
of Naples ” This portion of the celebiated locality stituents, complimenting the corporation tor the 
is the moat considerable In the giounda pur- hbeial aid it had afforded towaids the construction 
chased are the famous mins of the Temple of the of the galleij, and exposing a hope that “the 
Caraars, of which two stoneB have been encunibeied latepayeis would not begtudge a penny oi twopenee 
with rubbish and luins for oen tunes they aie in the pound, when they had the giatification of 
expected to contain statues, and other Art-works witnessing the efforts of aitists to gloufy then 
of high inteiest M Pietio Bosa has been named common natuie in the productions of then own 
conseivator of the palace, and dnectoi of the ex- fellow-townsmen” The galleiv m which tho 
ploiations he is authoi of an archaeological and picfcuies are exhibited, consists of two apartments 
topogiaphieal map of Latium The works will unoccupied for a long tune, they are on the ground 
be begun seuously and extensively m November flooi, and have been fitted up expressly foi tho 
next*— -At a meeting of the lmtitute , the Maiqius pmpose, one being set apart for oil picture®, and 
de BotigC lead a paper on the excavations now the othei foi w'atei -colour drawings both aie well- 
making m Egypt, by oidei of the Yiceioy , vvlueli lighted, amply ventilated, and offbi oveiy accom- 
have produced vei 3 mtei eating results Ulus gentle- luodation foi visitois The local papeis speak m 
man, aided by M Mauette, has been able to decipher fa\ ou table teims of the collection of woiks exhibited 
many documents tin owing light on the invasions this 3 ear we know not what tkej* aie, but from ,i 
of tne wandeung tubes of Asia this people, who list of exhibitois now befoie us, theie is a marked 
chose for then capital a town named Ha-Ouat, and absence of the leading London aiti3t® Among tno 
who aie i epresented us devastating barbaiians, in the most prominent names aie those of H Wanen, 
couise of time found themselves absoibed by the Leiteh, Gail Wei nei, Bartholomew Wei gall, Shaver, 
supenoi civilization of the conqueied people This Gosling, Zeittoi, T Callow, J Cole, Cobbett, Hai- 
ls the ffibt point established b> the new discoveries uson Weir, ICnell, Scan lan, and Mis Ohvei The 
The second i elates to the kistoiy of Totmes III , list is by no means a stiong one, but with so many 
called by some of the learned, Meiis-Toutmosis provincial exhibitions open at this season of the 
On a basso-relievo found at Kainac, aie repic- year, including those at Livei pool and Biimmgham, 
sented processions of one hundred and Unity van- much more could scarcely be expected, espociallj 
quished nations On another stone is engiaved as it is pi obable that veiy many of the metropolitan 
an addiess from the Theban deity, Ammon-Ba to painters aie not fully aware of the advantages 
theconqueioi M de llouge, after having examined Bngh ton now offeia foi exhibiting then works An 
eeveial lolh of papyrus, states that long befoie Art-Union is being formed m connection with tho 
Moses, the Egjptiaus had burned hymns, epic poems, Society — The eighth iepott of the Scieneo and Art 
tieatises on morality, and oven novels — Notwith- Depaitment gives the following information iela- 
stamhng the death of M, Lassus, aichitect of jtfohc tive to the Brighton School of Ait — “The total 
Da me, the woiks in that cathedial are being earned numbei leceivmg instruction in drawing in oi 
on with spnit, the icstoiations will lendei this a through the agencj of the sdiool dunng I860 lias 
most magnificent edifice — A large number of rases been T,4o9, showing a total mei ease ot 602 since 
have arrived at the School of Fine Aits from Home, Iastyeai This numbei includes 8 16 cluldieii of 
we shall give an account of them in our next public sohools, paying £30, 418 students of pnvate 

schools, paj mg £79, 28 school- teachers and pupil- 

9 teatheis, paying £G 17<s , and 197 students who 

have attended the cential school, fiom whom 
1 a i mTT-n £193 15s has been i eceiv ed The total amount 
AET IK SCOTLAND AND THE of fees has been £309 13s , showing an increase of 
PHOVTNfnRS £10 15s 9d ovei the sum leceived last 3 ear. The 

attendance at tho classes has been — Day classes — 
Gl students, who have paid 10v per month, and an 
Glasgow, — After a lapse of some yean?, this city ontiance fee of G? , total, £123 11$, Evening 
is once more astn to collect a gallerv of pictures for classes— 136 students, who have paid fiom (hi to 7s 
exhibition, and to establish an “Institute of the a month, and Ls tods enhance foe The amount 
Find Arts,” A committee, of which the Lord of these fees has been £70 4s 6(1 One student has 
Piovosfc is chairman, and which includes the names qualified himself foi a prize-studentship, and has 
of a considerable numbei of gentlemen distin- received a certificate Thirteen local medals, 20 


AET IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PEOYINCES. 


Glasgow, — After a lapse of some 3’ eats, this city 
is once more astn to collet t a gallerv of pictures for 
exhibition, and to establish an “Institute of the 
Fine Arts,” A committee, of which the Lord 


guiahed by their wealth and position in Glasgow and 
its vicinity, has been organized, and the ooipoiation 
has granted the use of tho civic galleries, erected 
specially foi the exhibition of paintings, to the 
societ} . In the clicular sent out by the committee, 
it is stated that— “ From the strong mteiest evinced 
by many of our most influential citizens in the 
success of this movement— 'the amount of money 
yearly invested bv gentlemen of Glasgow and the 
west of Scotland in works of Art— the vast popula- 
tion of this city, numbei mg nearly half a million 
of inhabitants— tho extensive operations of the 
Art- Union of Glasgow, whose annual drawing of 
pmes takes place m December, and which has 
smeo its commencement expended upwards of 
£50,000 on works of Ait, added to tho dieumstance 
of there not having been any public exhibition of 
the Fine Arts in Glasgow foi eeveial years, it is 
expected that the forthcoming exhibition will not 
only piove eminently successful, but present a more 
than usually favourable opportunity to artists for 
the disposal of works of a high class ” Wo aie 


second grade rewards, and 43 first grado rewaids 
have been obtained The school has expended fiom 
its own funds, £14 5s Gd , on account of example*, 
besides tho local expenses for lent, cleaning, filing, 
lighting, printing, &r\ The amount of aid afforded 
to the school by the Depaitment, has been £72 10$. 
7 (l,y which sum includes the payments foi the 
master's certificates and other allowances, the pay- 
ments to Ait pupil- teachei, also the grant on ac- 
count of the ehildien [of national and othei public 
schools] who obtained rewinds, aid in the ptnokase 
of examples, the cost of medals, &c,” 
Woir'VmHAMi'iON*— ' The annual meeting of tho 
supporters of tho School of Ait in this town took 
place on September 2 The institution, wo regret 
to find, 1a 111 such an unsatisfactory state, finan- 
cial^ and numerically, that only the most un- 
favourable results can be anticipated. One of the 
local journals inferring to tho subject, sdys, — “ We 


tions have been established, but now tho falling 
off appears to anse fiom the indiffetenee of tho very 
class whose benefit was contemplated, and we fear 
also from the liidiffeienee of the raunuhictuieis 
theinsehes There is, we feel confident, some- 

thing wieng in tins, it shows, wc fear, a latk of 
that intelligent poieeption which is one of tho 
leading characteristics of the middle classes of the 
piesent day, and which lenders them conspicuous 
for eneigy, talent, and onteipnse amongst their 
livals thioughout the civilized world The state 
of the school is onco moio plainly placed be foie tho 
town and its neighbouihood Its lelinquishrnent, 
unless aid is promptly given, 13 a ceitainty fiom 
this disgrace, howevei, wo do hope wo may be 
spmed ” Any comments of oui own, after such 
lemaiks as these fiom a resident m the town, would 
be superfluous , they appeal to be porfeoth justified 
b\ the fact that the school is indebted to Mi C B 
Mundoi, who holds— 01 rathei did hold, foi he has 
now u signal them in consequence of the positiou 
in which he is placed — tho joint offices of honorniy 
secietaiy and tieiismei, m the sum of nearly £288, 
independently of another of £200, foi which he had 
made himself responsible to the bank Moieovci, 
tho committee haa been compelled to accept a dona- 
tion of jCdO offered, and with most commendable 
liberality, by Mi Muoklej, head maetci of tho 
school, to assist in meeting tho expenses of the last 
sessional 3 ear. The number of pupils has dimi- 
nished considerably, and, as a sequence, the amount 
of fees has proportionately deci eased. In fact, un- 
less some vigorous niensuie* aie adopted to revivify 
the institution, its destruction is inevitable 
Birmingham — The exhibition of the Birming- 
ham Society of Artists, is of unusual excellence 
this year Landsecfs ‘Flood in the Highlands,’ 11 
there, and Millais' ‘Spring Tame,* and Leslie's 
* Cktist Teaching Humility,* and Solomon's 
*Di owned 1 Diowned 1* and Wallis's ‘Dead Stone- 
bieaker ’ Ansdell is represented by his ‘Seville' 
and ‘ La Santo,’ II ei belt by a ? ephea of Ins ‘Bmles 
ot Venice ,* D Bobeits by a picture of 1 Edinburgh,’ 
tho pioperly of Mr Nupm, M P , and never ex- 
hibited, and Turner by twx> magnificent drawings, 
‘Bamboiough Castle, ’ and ‘Heidelbeig’ OLhei 
well-knowm names which appear in the catalogue, 
aio those of J Plnllip, ItA, A, Coopei, II A 
H O’Neil, ABA, Bucknei, Vicat Cole, Cobbett, 
Desanges, Duflkdd, <T Gilbert, Hemaley, Hulme, 
llolman Hunt, IV Hunt, lutsurn, W H Knight, 
Lance, Niemann, Syer, Weigall, and Wingfield 
Bristol —An exhibition of industrial and orna- 
mental Art has been recently opened m this city, 
the contubutions to which aie large, and of a raie 
and valuable ordei, It is held at the Fine Aits' 
Acadenij, m tho Queen’s Bead, bcrcial 100ms of 
which are filled with examples of fmmtiuo, pot- 
t,ei), metal- woik, glass, jewellery, plate, enamels, 
bronzes, uins and armour, engravings, wateT-colour 
drawings, carvmga, book-pnpting and binding, 
Egyptian antiquities, miniatures, &c, &e We have 
not been able peisonally to inspect the exhibition* 
but from a yeiy caiefully compiled “Hand-book” 
to tho contents, which has been forwarded to us, tho 
selection of objects seems to have been made with 
judgment, and an appi eolation of what would be 
really serviceable for the purposes of instruction. 
The pioceeds of the exhibition aie to be appro- 
puated to the Bristol School of Ark 
'WTnchfstbr —The fine old tower of ‘Winchester 
College Chapel, is said to be jut an insecure state , 
so much so, that Mr Butteifieid, the architect, 
advises its bexn£ taken down and entitely rebuilt. 

A correspondent of tho BmUhr aaka if something 
Cannot be done to remedy the evil without resorting 
to sueli an extremity. 

1 1 KSTY. — It is proposed to establish a School of 
Art in this island. A metitmg, at which many of 
the principal inhabitants attended, was lately held 


do not take upon ourselves Id sav that the end of 11a the Lyric Hall, St Heliei's. Dr. Hemleieon, 
the institution is already in view, but its end, we president of the college, took the chair, and Mr. 


must declare, cannot bo distant, unless by some 


glad to see this movement, and have little doubt of means or other the peoplo of Waive batnpton be- 


the result under such auspices as those of the come convinced of the necessity of giving to 1b 1 a of Schools of Art, 


yparkes, head-master of the Lambeth (School, ad- 
di dated the meeting on the object and management 
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OBITUARY. 

SIR BENJAMIN WOODWARD 

On the 15th of May last, at Lyons, whithei lie 
had gone m seaich of such beneficial infiuences as 
might be obtained horn its genial climate, died 
Benjamin Woo cl waul, m the prune of life, a victim 
to consumption Had he been spared to a pio- 
louged life, what he has actually accomplished gives 
moie than leasonable hope that he would have been 
1 ecogniacd as the fust of English, if not of European 
amhiterts Mi Woodwaid, so honouiably known 
as tbe junior paitucr m the linn of Deane and 
Woudwaid, ot Dublin, has left as his lilting ine- 
rnoiml, his gieat vvoilc, the new museum at Oxfoid 
— ail edifice that knows no uval, and which will 
sm el y wm for its lamented aichitect a becoming 
lenown, as its own high chaiaciei as a woik of 
mchilectuial ail becomes moio completely apple- 1 
ciated 

Mr Woodw ard was pie-pimueutly an aitist-aichi- 
tect lie was an enthusiast in his piofession, and 
it is no trmai aignment m support of the revived 
Gothic aichitcctuie of our day, that he was no less 
enthusiastic in Ins admiration and his love foi that 
great style In many leBpects Mi Woodward le- 
imndcd us of another able lovei of the Gothic, the 
kite Aithur Binudon, who died Iwelvo yeais ago, 
at a still earliei penod of a most pioimsmg caieei 
than Mi, Wood w aid. limiscif Both weic men 
whom then piofession could ill attend to spaic, and 
of both the memoiy ought to be cherished as a 
precious heritage foi those who follow them 

IBs delicate health pi even ted Mr Woodwaid 
fiom such active lab outs m would have brought 
him piormncutly befoie the notice of the public, 
but those who saw lus diawmgs in the exhibition 
ot the competitive designs ioi the War and Foieign. 
Offices in Westminster Hall, will not fail to ie« 
membei then laic excellence, aud they will accord- 
ingly un dei stand what Mi Woodwaid was able to 
pioduro, and so they will also be enabled suitably 
to vnouin Ins loss In the streets of London Mi 
Woodwaid scveial ycius ago elected one building, 
which is eminently chamclemtie of his genius and 
Ins nichitectmal icehng — wc lefei to the office of 
the " Crown” Assurance Company, m Bi idgc Slieet, 
Blatkftmts 

Wc learn with much satisfaction that an influen- 
tial committee has been alieady foimed for the 
pui pose of securing the election of such a public 
memorial as may woithily commemorate Mi Wood- 
waid Amongst the names of this committee are 
those of Dean Liddell, of Chnsichuich, Mi Street, 
and Mi, Tlolmuu Huai At pieseut it would be 
piemature to suggest any foim foi the proposed 
memorial, hut we may at once declare oui lead mess 
to do all m our powei to co-opei ate with the 
u Woodwaid Memonal Committee” 

[MR. JOHN FRANCIS, 

Air Francis, who held a good position as a eoulp- 
toi, died recently at the advanced age of eighty-one 
He was a native of Lincoln, and became, at au eailv 
age, a fanner in that county, but with a natural 
talent in the direction which ultimately determined 
his career. His wife was a near relative of the great 
Loid Nelson, Burly m life he became a pupil of 
Chantrey, and ms subsequently introduced by the 
late Mr Coke, of Noifollc, to tbe hading men of tlie 
Whig party, to whom he was, during the whole of his 
caieei, the special seulptm. He was a gieat foyounte 
with M lliiam IV , and was patiomsed by the Duke 
ol Sussex, the Dukes ot Bedford, Norfolk, Sufhei- 
land, the Vemon family, and, generally speaking, 
others of the same political creed The pationage 
of the late king was continued by her Majesty Queen 
Viotoua and the Frmce Consort. Mi Francis lived 
to see his favourite pupils attain eminence His 
daughter, Mis Thoinycroft, is especially known by 
her admirable figures of the ‘royal children and 
grandchildren, which aio icmnrkahle not only foi 
the fidelity of the portraits, but also for artistic 
conception and execution, Mr Thorny croft, her 
hmdiaud, is aha known as a sculptor, whose aims aie 
dueeled in the highest walks of his art Joseph 
Durham and Matthew Noble, whose works are 
knovvr) far and nude, were also favourite pupils of , 
Mr, Francis. 


MR THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON 

AVe should accuse ourselves of a culpable neglect 
of duty, did wc allow the death of this gentleman to 
pass without a bnef lecoid m oui pages 

A lcmaikable man w as Mi Atkinson — one whose 
name will lake a high rank among gieat English 
tiavelluis ct He appeals/* says a notice ot him m 
the Bttzlc/e) , "to have been cithu an oidinaiy mason 
oi a caiver employed on the chuiclies ol the noith ” 
This m all piobabdity led him to study architecture, 
and to the publication of a woik on " Gothic Oma- 
meats,” the joint production of himself and anothei 
person of the same name, but not l dated to him 
In pioccas of time he commenced piactice as an 
architect, and designed and superintended the elec- 
tion of numerous buildings, public and private, espe- 
cially in the midland counties, Manchestei being 
for sevei al years his head-qnaiteis In 1810, aftei 
some icveises, owing peihaps to a too liberal expen- 
dituic on works of Ait, he was induced to quit 
Manchester " Aimed in London, he was not moie 
toi tunate, and he eventually got to Hamburg, where 
his designs for the chinch which Mi Scoft was 
aftciwaids appointed to hmld stood a good chance, 
fiom the clevei execution of the huge peispeetivc 
views From Hamburg Atkinson got to 

Berlin, and lastly to St Petersburg, wheie he aban- 
doned aiehiteclme as a piofession foi the pui suits 
of a travellu aud aitwt ” It 13 fiom this point that 
oui acquaintance with the labouis of Mi Atkinson 
commences Furnished with letters fiom the Russian 
government, he stalled on a lengthened expedition 
into the most 1 emote paits of Russia m Asia, in- 
cluding the Amoor .Rivei and the boideia of Chinese 
Taitaiy The difficulties, dangeis, and deprivations 
he encounteicd on his tiavels would have deteried 
a man of less energy and pci sevei ance than lmnself 
j from proceeding, but lie eneonnteied and oveicame 
I all, retm ning eventually to England with a huge 
, store of gcogiaplucal and geological mfoi mation, and 
| an immense number of valuable vyatei -colour di aw- 
I mgs, many of huge si/e, the majontv of which wcie 
entnely executed in the vaiious localities A selec- 
tion of the most important of these was exhibited 
a few yeais ago al Messis Colnaghi’s a notice ot 
them appealed in the Ait Journal at the time 
The notes and obseivations made duimg the expedi- 
tion w ere subsequently published 111 tivo volumes by 
Messis Huisl and Blackett, with nuuieioiis lllus- 
tiations These hooka foim a valuable addition to 
our stamlaid geogiaplucal liteiatuie 

Mr Atkinson, who v r as a fellow of the Gcogia- 
plncal aud Geological Societies, died m August last, 
at Lower Walmer, Kent, at the age of sixty-two 

Just ns we were going to pi ess with this sheet, 
we observed some reunuks m the Cntic, question- 
ing the tiuth of Mr Atkmsou*s tiavels in the 
Amooi countiy the statement is ceitamly strange, 
and calls foi explanation 


JOIIANN DAVID PAS SAVANT 

Our coutemporaiy Athenaum has reported the 
death of this well-known German water on Art 
"He died on the 12lh of August, at Frankfort, 
where he held the office of Director at the Hadel 
Institution. Bom in 1787, he attained lus seventy- 
fourth year Pussavant had been destined foi 
trade, but a long stay at Pans in 1810-13, where 
he made himself thoioughly acquainted with all the 
Art-treaauies there, awoke m him the desire for a 
fuller understanding of Art. lie began his studies 
at once, fiist under David, aftei waids under Baion 
de Gros. At Rome he became acquainted with the 
young artists who gave a new impulse to German 
Ait, and acquired tame in later years (Cornelius, 
Overbeck, &e) Be developed apologetically their 
principles m his f Views on the Plastic Arts/ and 
he began to make a name foi himself by his 
c Designs foi Giave Monuments * But his reputa- 
tion tests on his works of Ait history, especially 
on his ‘Artistic Travel through England and 
Belgium/ and on lus biogiapiucal work— f Raffael 
of Urbmo, and lus father Giovanni Sank/ We 
hear that he hag left valuable manuscripts,” Pas- 
savant’s knowledge of the woiks of the old Dittch 
and Flemish masters especially, justifies the favour 
with which his opinions and cwlichms have been 
received , his remarks are frequently quoted by 
other writers on AH. 


ECOE HOMO 1 


FROM THE PICTURE IN THE LOUVRE 
L Moiales, Pamtei Maillcfu, Engiavor 

Numfjucat.ly consideied, the pictures in the Galleiy 
of the Lonvie have an immense supenoiity ovu 
those in oui National Gallery To the mere loungei, 
a stroll through those long, and seemingly mtei nnn- 
able comdois, is wcaiisome enough, but it is mole 
than this to the lover of Art, who desues to see 
what is leally good it is a task almost beyond 
endurance, to pick out the gold fiom nmoug the 
eompaiativc dioss which meets observation on all 
sides Heicis the vast accumulation of ages, so to 
speak — the tieasiues and the nibbish acquned bv 
conquest, by purchase, and by gifts , foi the Fiench 
government seem to have considered eveiy thing as 
“fish” winch came into then nets. Some idea 
may be foimcd of the magnitude of tlie collection 
fiom u lepoit furnished ten 01 twelve yeais ago 
by the then Director of the National Museums, 
Al J earn on, and in which reference is made to the 
vanous catalogues of works contained m the Louvie, 
but which do not include a lai e;e nnmbei of canvasses 
rolled up (jtoilps ? oui ops) The most ancient is a 
catalogue ol the fust Royal Collection, aiianged 
by Badly, a volume, small folio sivc, dated 1722, 
The next in importance is a detailed catalogue, in 
eighteen volumes, laigc folio, made in the leign of 
the fust Napoleon, it compnses a list of all the 
vonous objects of Art acquned by conquest since 
3793, paintings, diawmgs, scnlpfcmes, gems, \ases, 
cameos, &c In addition to the enumei ation, the 
name ol the mastei, the title of the subject, the 
matenal, and dimensions, this catalogue contains 
the name of the place from which each object was 
taken, and its estimated value But tlie most im- 
portant of all 13 the geneial catalogue of tlie Royal 
Museums, ai muged by the Civil List, after the law 
passed m 1832, and deposited m the Cliambeis, 
this consists of nineteen folio volumes, of which 
tlnec are devoted to pictures, five to diawmgs and 
designs, two to sculptures, and the remainder to 
miscellaneous matteis 

It would, of course, be quite uni easonablo to 
expect that a museum of Ait acquired, as this has 
been, almost without conditions as to excellence, 
and often without judgment and dis elimination, 
should, not have in it a veiy large preponderance of 
what is of indifferent quality, and much also of 
what is absolutely worthless, except aa meiepictonal 
furniture If oui own National Galleiy falls, aa it 
does, infinitely below the Louvie in the numbei of 
woiks, tlicie la absolutely nothing m it to which 
eithei ot these teims can be justly applied Still, 
the Fiench collection includes many paintings beai- 
| * n g a woild-wide reputation, some of tlie finest 
examples ot the gieat mastei s of the European 
i schools 

Of this class is the picture of the ( Bcce Homo 
by Louis do Moiales, who acquired the epithet of 
El Dmino , fiom the sacred character and beautiful 
! tieatment of his subjects He was bom at Badiy os, 
w 1509, and died in 1586 Morales has always 
! been rauked among the best painters of the Spanish 
school, m the peculmi style oi ait to which he attached 
himself His largest vvorkj aie in the churches 
and convents of his country, but his easel picluies, 
which aie generally heads, or portions of the figure, 
of Chnst, or of the Vngtn, are found elsewhere, 
though not in abundance, vciy many ascribed to 
him are, undoubtedly, not true specimens Though 
he is generally regarded as a painter of a contracted 
gemus, and of barren invention, raiely venturing 
beyond the simple delineation of a head, it must 
be admitted that m this limited scope he has carried 
the art to a high state of peifection. 

Intensity of anguish could scaieely he more truly 
and painfully depicted than iu the picture engraved 
here . it is seen in the blood-stained forehead,\n the 
half-closed eyes, m the parting lips, ip the pale 
emaciated countenance ; even tbe hands of the 
Saviour bear witness to his suffering and weakness, 
for they seem to hold but loosely the heavy bin den 
under which he is sinking. , Tlie prophecy, cf Surely 
he hath borne our griefs and earned our sorrows/* 
is assuredly expressed in this most touching com- 
position* 
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THE HUDSON, 

FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA 

BY BENSON J LOSSINQ 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR 


Part XXI 

K ltwefn the Bloommgdale Road and the Hudson, and 
Seventy-thud and Seven ty-fouith Hticets, is the New 
I Yoik Orphan Asylum, one of the noblest chanties in 
the land It is designed for the caie and cultuic of 
little childien without paients 01 othei piotectois Ileie 
a home and lefuge aie found for little ones who have 
been cast upon the cold chanties of the voild Piom 
led and filty to two hundied ot these cltildien of misfoi- 
theie continually, with then physical, moiul, intellectual, 
tual wants supplied Then home is a beautiful one The 
is of stone, and the grounds mound it, sloping to the 
nprise about fifteen acies This institution is the child of 
lety foi the Relief of Poor Widows with Small Childicn,” 
founded in 1 SOO by seveial benevolent ladies, among whom weie 
the sainted Isabella, Gfiaham, Mis Hamilton, wife ot the eminent General 
Alexander Hamilton, and Mis .Toaima Bethmie, daughter of Mis Giaham 
It is suppoited by pnyate bequests and annual subscriptions 
There is a similar establishment, called the Peake and Watts Orphan House, 
situated above the New Yoik Asylum, on One Hundied and Eleventh and One 
Hundred and Twelfth Sti eels, between the Ninth and Tenth Avenues It is 
stu rounded by twenty-six acres of land, owned by the institution The building, 
which was lust opened for the reception of oiphnns m 1812, is capable ot 
accommodating about two hundied and fifty childien It was founded by John 
Geoige Leake, who bequeathed a laigc sum for the purpose Ills executor. 



CRTHAX asylum 


John Watts, also made a liberal donation for the same object, and in honour of 
these benefactois the institution was named 

These comprise the chief public establishments for the unfoituuftte in the 
city of New Yoik, near the Hudson uvei. There aio many others in. the 
metropolis, but they do not pioporly claim a place m these sketches 

Let us here turn towards the mteuoi of the island, drive to the verge of 
Harlem Plains, and then make a brief torn through the finished poitions of 
the Central Parle Our road will be a little unpleasant a part of the way, for 
this poition of Ihe island is in a state of transition from original roughness to 
the symmetry produced by Art and Labour 

Here, on the southern verge of the plains, we will leave our waggon, and 
climb to the summit of a rocky bluff, by a winding path up a steep hill covered 
with bushes, and take our stand by the aid? of old square tower of brick, 
built for a ledoubt duiuig the war of 1812, and now used as a powder house 
The view northward, over Harlem Plains, is delightful Prom the road 
at our feet stretch away numerous ff truck** gardens, from which the city 
draws vegetable supplies, On the left is s^cn Manhaftanville and a glimpse of 
the Palisades beyond Urn Hudson. In the centre, upon the highest visible 
point, is the Convent of the Sacred Heart j and iowaids the right is the Croton 
Aqueduct, oi High Bridge, over the U&iletn river. The trees on the extreme 
right mark the line of the lacc-eomse, a mile in length, beginning at Luff’s, 
the jjueat resoit for sportsmen. On this^ course, the trotting abilities of fast 
horses aiO tried by matches every fine day, , 1 , 

la our little view ot the Plains and the high ground beyond, i& included the 
theatre of storing and very important events of the revolution, ih the aittumn 
ot 1770. Here was fought the battle of Harlem Plains, that saved the 
American army on Harlem Heights, and yonder, m the distance, was the 
entrenched camp of the Americana between Mauhattanville and Mount Wash- 
ington, within which Occurred most of the sanguinary scenes m the capture of 
Port ^Yasluugfcou by the Bntisli ail'd, Hessians. 

Our rooky observatory, more than a hundred feet above tide- water, over- 


looking Ilailem Pi urns, is included m the Central Park Let us descend fiom 
it, iide along the vcige of the Plain, and go up cast of McGowan’s Pass at 
about One Hundred and Ninth SLieet, wheie the lemams of Foils Fish and 
Clinton me yet veiy piommeut These weie built on the Lite of the foi tiff- 
cations of the revolution, timing the war of 1S13 Ileie we enter among the 
humlieds of men employed in fashioning the Cential Paik What a chaos is 
piesented! Men, teams, bauows, blasting, benching, tunnelling, budging, 
and eveiy variety of labour needful in the tiansfonniug piocess We pick oui 
wav ovei an almost impassable aoml among houldeis and blasted locks, to the 
gicat ai Lifioial basin of one hunched acies, now nearly completed, which is to 
he called the Lake of Man a hat ta It will ieall> be only an immense lank 



of Cioton water, foi the use of the city We soon leach the finished portions 
of the paik, and aic delighted with the pi onuses of futme giandeui and 
beauty 

It is impossible, in the brief space allotted to these sketches, to give even a 
faint appreciative idea of the ultimate appeal a nee of tins park, according to the 
designs of Messis. OJmslead and Ynux We may only convey a Jew hints. 
The paik was suggested by the late A J Downing, in 1851, when Kmgshtnd, 
mayoi of the city, gave it his official recommendation Within ft JilMdied days 
the legislature ot the state of New Yoik, granted the city pci mission to lay out 
a paik, and in Fehruaiy, 1S36, 733 acies of Lind, m the centre of the island, 
was m possession of the civic authorities for the pm pose. Othei pm chases for 



YT£1V IN central park.* 


the same end weie made, and, finally, the aiea of the park was extended m ttys 
direction of Harlem Plains, so as to include $43 acres. It is more’ than, t\Hr j 
and a-h alf miie^ long, and half a ffiile wide, between the' Fifth and Eighth 
Avenues, and Fifty-ninth and One Hundred and Tenth Streets. A giant 
portion of this space was little better than rocky hills and marshy hollows, 
much of it covered With 1 tangled shrubs' and vines. , The rocks are chicfiy 
upheaval*- of and the soil is composed mostly of alluvial deposits filled 

with boulders, Already, a wonderful change has been wi Ought. Many acres 

JlL. - - w *, I 

* Tibs h a vibvv if a portion of the $haMbg , -ffond from ft high point ot ifio Kamhlou 
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have been beautiiied and the visitor now has a cleat idea of the general 
ehaiactei of the paik, wlien completed 

Tht primary purpose of the paik is to piovide the best pucticoble means of 
healthful leoieation foi the inhabitants of the city, of all classes Its chief 
fefltme will be a Mall, oi bioad walk of giavel and glass, 208 feet wide, and 
afouith of a mile long, planted with torn lows of the magnificent Ameucan 
elm frees, with seats and othei icquisites foi lestmg and lounging This, as 
has been suggested, will be New Yolk’s gieat out-of-doois Hall of Re-uiuou 
Theie will be a caniage-wav moie than mue miles in length, a bndle-puth or 
equestuau load more than live miles long, aud walks toi pedestuans full 
twenty one miles in length These will nevei uoss eaeh othei There will 
also be fraffic-ioads, ciossing the park w sfraight lines iiom east to west, which 
will pass thiough ti cliches and tuuncls, aud be seldom seen by the pleasuic- 
seekcis m the paik The whole length of loads and walks will be almost foity 
miles 

The Cioton water tanks already theie, and the new one to be made, will 
jointly coiei 150 acies, Theic arc seveial othei miallei bodies of water, m 
their natural basins The puncipal of these is a heantitnl, liiegulai lake, known 
as the Skating- Pond Pleasure boats glide ovei it m summci, aud m wmfcci 
it is thiongrd with skaters * One portion of the Skating- Pond is devoted 
exclusively to females These, of neaily all ages and conditions, thiong the 
ice whenever the skating is good 

Open spaces aie to be left foi mibtaiy paiades, aud laige plats of luif 
for games, such as ball and cncket, will he laid down — about twenty acres 
foi the foimei, and ten foi the latter , and it is intended to have a beautiful 
meadow m the centie ot the paik 

Theie will he arches of cut stone, and numerous budges of non and stone 
(the lattei handsomely ornamented and fashioned m the moat costly style), 
spanning the traflic-ioads, ravines, and ponds One of the most remaikable of 
these, forming a tenfral arclutectiual feature, is the Ton ace Budge, at the 
north end of the Mall, alraadv appioaclung completion This bridge covers 
a bioad arcade, wheie, in. alternate niches, will be statues and fountains 
Below will be a platfonn, 1 70 feet wide, extending to the holder of the 
Skating-Pond, It will embrace a spacious basin, with a fine fountain jet m 
its centic, This structuie will be composed of exquisitely wi ought light brown 
freestone, and giamte, 

Such is a general idea of the park, the constitution of winch was begun 
at the beginning of 1858 , it is expected to he completed m 1864 — a penod 
of only about six years The entne cost will not fall much short of 
12,000,000 dollars As many as foui thousand men and several him died 
hoi bcs liavo been at woik upon it at one lime 

From the Cential Park — wheie beauty and symmeliy in the hands of Natuie 
and Ait aie aheady performing noble aesthetic seivice for the citizens of New 
Yoih — let us nde to “Jones’s Woods,” on the eastern boidets of the island, 
whcu>, until recently, the silence of the countiy foiest might have beeu enjoyed 
almost withm sound of the hum of the busy town But lieie, as eveiy wheie 
else, on tkeuppei pait of Manhattan Island, the eaily footpnnts m the maich 
of impioicment are seen Aa w r e leave the beautiful anangement ot the low r er 



A SQUATTLll VILLAGE 


poifcions of the park, the eye immediately encounters scenes of peifecfc chaos, 
where animated and mammated nature combine id making pictiues upon 
memoiy, never to be forgotten The opening and grading of new streets 
produce many lugged bluffs ot earth and rock $ and upon these, whole villages 
of squatters, who arc ehieffy Irish, may ba seen. These inhabitants have the 
most supreme disiegard for law or custom in placing their dwellings To 
them the land seems to “he out of doors,” without visible owners, hare and 
unproductive. Without inquiry they take full possession, erect cheap cabins 
upon the tf public domains/ ’ and exercise “squattei sovereignty” in an eminent 
degree, until some innovating owner distuibs their repose and their title, by 


* A late number of the JTqw York Spirit of the Times, leferving to this lake, says i — 
4 * ymm the commencement of skating* to the 2AtU day of February (1861) W sixty-three 
days > there was skating on forty-five days, arid no skating on eighteen days ,01 visitors 
io the pond, iho loust- number on any one daY wa> oho handled; the largest number on 
one day ( Christmas) estimated at 100,000 , aggregate number during the season, 540,000; 
' average number -an. gating days, 12,000 n >«', 


nndeimming then castles— -foi in New Yoik, as in England, <e eveiy man’s house 
is his casile ” These foim the advanced guaid ot the glowing metiopolis, 
and so ecLentno is Foi tune m the distnbution of hei favoms m this land of 
geneial equality, that a dwellci m these “snbuiban cottages,” wheie swim* 
and goats aie seen instead of deei and blood-cattle, may, not many yeais in 
the fuluie, occupy a palace upon Chntial Thu k— pel haps, upon the veiy spot 
wlieic he now uses a pig foi a pillow, and bieakfasts upon the milk of she-goals 
In a supeib mansion, within an anow’s flight of Madison Paik, lives a middle- 
aged man, whose childhood was thus spent among the foimei squatters in that 
quaitei 

‘Mones’s Woods,” foimerly occupying the space between the Thud Avenue 
and the East Rivei, and Sixtieth and Eightieth stieets, aie rapidly disappeaurig 



PftO\OOfaiS TOilU— JONCb’S WOODS 


Streets have been cut tlnough them, clearings for buildings have been made, 
and that splendid giove of old foiest tiees a few yeais ago, has been changed 
to clumps, giving shade to large numbers of pleasure-seekers dunog the hot 
months of Bummei, and the delightful weeks of eaily autumn There, m 
piofound letuement, m an elegant mansion on the bank of the East litvu, 
lived David Piovoost, bettei known to the inhabitants of New Yoik-^moie 
than a hundred years ago— as “ Ready-money Ihovoost ” This title he acqtiutd 
because of tlie sudden increase of his wealth by the illicit trade in which some 
of the colonists were then engaged, m spite of the vigilance of the mother 
countiy lie married the widow of James Alexandei, and mother of Bold 
Stirling, an eminent American oflieei m the old wai foi independence In 
a family vault, cut m 0 locky knoll at the request of lus first wife, he was 
bmied, and his remains were removed only when it was evident that they would 
no longer be respected by the Commissioner of Stieets It is now a dilapi- 
dated mm neai the loot of Seventy-fiist Sticct. The maible slab that he 
; placed over the vault 111 memoiy of his wife (and which eommemoiatea him 
also) lies neglected, over the hiokeu walls, * The fingers of destruction aie busy 
there 

The old Piovoost mansion is gone, and with it has departed the quiet of the 
scene Near Us. site, large assemblages of people listen to music, hold festivals, 
dance, paitalce of refreshments of almost every land, and dll the air with the 
voices of mil th The Germans, who love the open an, go thithei in large 
numbeis j and tents wherein lager he) is sold, form conspicuous objects m that 
still half sylvan relroat. Thei e Blondm walked his rope at fearful heights, 
among the fall tulip trees; and theie, in autumn, the young people may yet 
gather nuts from the hickoi y trees, and gorgeous leaves from the birch, the 
chestnut, and the maple, But half a decade will not pass, before “ Jones's 
Woods ” will be among the things that have passed away, 

A little beyond this, at Eighty-sixth Street, a load leads dowu to Astona 
Feny, on the^East liner, a short distance below the mouth of the Hailem 
River This is a gieat thoroughfare, as it leads to many pleasant residences 
on Long Island, and the delightful roads in that viemity. From this feny 


^ Tho slab bean die following inscription. « Joannaii Rvijmm, who was the 
most lcviner wife of David piovoost, It was her will to be intoned in this UJU 
°H tU n ? " K Sacred to the memory of Davui Puovoosr, 

who died Got, 19th, 1T*I, aged sd ycauf ” > 
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may be obtained n fine view of Mill Rode m the Eist Rivei, Ilallelt’s Point, 
the village of Astoria, aud other places of intei est in the vicinity of a dangeious 
whulpool, named by the Dutch Helle-gat (Ilell-hole), now called II ell-gate. 
It is no longer dangeious, to navigntois, the sunken rocks which fanned the 
whirlpool, having been removed m 1852, by submanne blasting, in which 
clectucily was employed This is an mteiestmg lustonc locality Ileiethe 
town lecoids of Ncwpoit, Rhode Island, rained away by Sit Heniy Clinton, 
were submeiged m 1779, when too Bntish vessel that bene them was wrecked 
neai the voitcx They weie lecoveied Ifeie, duung the i evolution, the 
Bntish fngalo Huzza) was wieclced, and sunk in deep water, having on boaul, 
it was believed, a laige amount of specie, destined for the use of the Bntish 
tioops m Amenca On Mill Rock, a shong block house was elected duung 
the w r ai of ISI2, and on Hallett’s Point, a militaiy work called Foil Stevens 
was constituted at the same time 

Neai Hell-gate the Hailern Rivei enters the East River, and not fai distant 
me Waid’s aud Randall’s Islands These belong to the corpoiatiori of New' 
York The formal contains a spacious emigrants’ hospital, and the luttei 
mnseiy schools fai pool childien, and a penal house of lcfuge for juvenile 
delinquents * This is a delightful poition of the East Rivei, and heie the 
lovei of spoit may find good liahmg at piopei seasons 

Near the southern border of “Jones’s Woods” i^ “ The Coloured Home,” 
wheie the indigent, sick, and mfiim of Atncan blood have then physical, 
moial, and leligious wants supplied, It is managed by an association of 
women, and is sustained by the willing hands of the btnevolent 

A little fuither south, on the high bank of the East Rivei, at Fifty fust 
Street, is the ancient family mansion of a biandi of the Beekman family, whose 
ancestor accompanied Governor Stuyvcsaut to New Amsteidam, neai New 
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Yoik, There General Howe made his Uead-quaitei s after the battle on Long 
Island and Ins invasion of New York, m 1776 , aud there lie was im tie 
Sir William Howe, because of those events, by knightly tciemomes perfauned 
by brother officers, at the command of his king Captain Nathan Hale* the spy, 
whose case and Major Andie’s have been compaied, was bi ought hefaie General 
Howe at this place soon after his arrest He was confined duung the night 
m the cpuseivatoiy, and the next morning, without even the form of a 
tnal, was handed over to Cunningham, the inhuman provost marshal, who 
hanged him uptm an apple-tree, under cu cumsiancGs of peculiar cruelly. The 
act was intended to stiike the minds of the Americans with fmror, it ofcly 
served to exasperate and strengthen them f 
The old Beekman mansion, with its rural $m roundings, remained uninvaued 


* -Ward’s Island contains about' 2U0 acres, aud lies In the* East River, ftom One 
Hundred and First to One Hundred and Fifteenth; Streets inclusive Tbo Indians called 
ft JEm-fait-wr. It was purchased from them by First Dhectni Van Twilies, in m3? A 
portion of the Island Is a potter’s field, wlieie about 2,500 of the poor and stnngora die 
tinned annually* The island is supplied with Croton water, A terry onrmeots it, w 1th the 
dfcy at One Hundred and Sixth Street, Randall's Gland, nearly mb th ft om Ward’s, dose 
by the Westchester shmo, was the residence of Jonathan RajuhU for almost fifty years , 
purchased U in H64 it has been called, at dlfteumt times, Little Barn Inland, 
Belle Isle, Talbot’s Island, and Monti essm’s Island, The city put chased it, in isifiJ fai 
fiO.OQO dollais The House of Refuge ft on the southern part of the Island, opposite One 
Hunched and Seventeenth Street, There youthful oiimmaft are kept ftpe from the con- 
taminating influence of old offenders, ate taught useful trades * and are continually sab- 
looted to reforming 1 influences Good homes are Burnished them when they leave the 
’institution, and in this way the ehUduu of depraved parents who have entcied. upon a 
earner of crime, have theft Itiot set in the paths of vutuo, usefulness, and honour* 
v Hath an Hale was an exemplary young man, ot a good QuimecUcat family, Wash- 
ington w is anxious to ascertain the exact position and condition of the British ai my on 
LoW Island, mul, Hale vojunteeiod to obtain it IIo was anostrO, and consigned td 
CnniJUttJuun for execution* Ho wift refused the set vices of a eleigyman mul tho use of 
a iftbie, and letters that ho wrote during the night to Ins mother and sisters wore 
destroyed by the inhuman marshal. His last words wore,— « T only rogue that I have 
but one life fa give to my country ” 


bj the Commissioner of Stieets until about ten 3 eats ago I lemembei with, 
plcasute a paifc of the day that I spent theie with the hospitable owner Then 
them weie fine lawns, with giand old tiees, blooming gaideus, a spacious 
eonsei vatory, aud an ancient sun-dial that had marked the horns fui a centiuy 
Over the elaboiatclv- wrought chimney-pieces m the diavung-ioom weie the 
aims of the Beekman family, and m an outhouse was a coaeli beanng the 
same aims, that belonged io the fiut piopnetoi ot the mansion It was a fmc 
old lelic ot New Yoik austociacv a hundred jeats ago, and one oi only 
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ihtee oi font coaches owned m the city at that time Such was the piejudice 
Bgamst the name of coach— a sure sign of anstociacy — that Robert Munay, a 
wealthy Quakei mcuhaat, called his w a leathern convemency ” But the 
beauty of the Beekman homestead has departed, the giound is leticulated by 
streets and avenues, and the mansion is left alone in ifs gioiy. 

Dnectly opposite to the Beekman mansion is the lower end of Blackwell’s 
Island, a narrow stnp of land in the East Rl\ ei, extending to Eighty -eighth 
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Street, and containing 120 acres Beyond it is seen the pretty village of 
Ravens wood, on the Long Island shore The Indians called Black welRs Island 
Mni~ti<t.]um-nocl, It was also named Manning Island, having been owned by 
Captain John Manning, who, m 1 672, betrayed the fort at New Yorlc into the 
hands of the Dutch * " In IS28 it was purchased by the city of New York, of 
Joseph Blackwell, and appropriated to public uses* Upon it aie located, under 

* Manning was bribed to commit t|m treason, IIo escaped punishment ttuougU tho 
intervention of his king, Charles IX., vhayifwas believed* Stmiediu the bilbo, 
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the supeiviaiou of a boaid of tea govemois, the almshouse, almshouse hospital, 
penitential y hospital, New Yoik city small-pox hospital, woikhouse, eity 
penitentiary, and New York lunatic asylum. There is a fiee feny to the 
island, at the foot of Sixty-fust Stieet 

Tiu tie Bay, at Foity-Sexenth Stieet— fiom the southern boidei of which oui 
sketch of Blackwell’s Island was taken— u as a Iheatie of some storing scenes 
dm mg the i evolution Until withnia few yctus it lemained m its pumitive 
condition — a sheltued cove with a giavelly beach, and high locly shoics 
covered with trees and shrubbery, Heie the Biitish government had a maga- 
zine of military stoies, and these the Softs of Liberty , , as the oaily republicans 
weie called, deteimined to seize, an July, 177& Apaity, nndei the direction 
of active memheis of that association, piocaeded stealthily by water, in the 
evening, from Gieenwich, Connecticut, passed tlie dangerous vortex of Hell- 
gate at twilight, and at midnight suipnsed and captuied the guard, and seized 
the stoies The old stoiehouse in which they were deposited is yet standing, 
a venerable lehc of the past among the busy scenes ol the present 

At Turtle Bay we fauly meet the city in its giadual movement along the 
shores of the East River Below this point almost every relic of the past, in 
Natuie and Ait, has been swept away by pick and powder , and whai yes, store- 
houses, mamifnctones, and dwellings, are occupying places wheie, only a few 
years ago, were pleasant countiy seats, far away horn the noise ot the town 
Out ude m this direction will, theiefoie, have no special atti actions, so let us 
tuin towards the Hudson again, and visit some points of mteiest m the central 
and lowei portions of the island within the limits of the regulated sheets 
The allotted space allows ns to take only glimpses at some of the most pi emi- 
nent points and objects 

The great distributing leseivon of the Croton water, upon Mini ay IIill, 
between fortieth and Forty second Sheets, and Fifth and Sixth Avenues, chal- 
lenges our attention and admiration Up to this point the Tilth Avenue — 
the stieet of magnificent palatial residences— is completed, scaicely a vacant 
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lot remaining upon its boideis, The reservoir stands in solemn and marked 
contrast to these ornamental structures, and uch and gay accompaniments, 
Its walls, in Egyptian style, are of dark granite, and average forty-foiu feet m 
height above the adjacent streets* Upon the top of the wall, which is reached 
by massive steps, is a broad promenade, fiom which may bo obtained very 
extensive views of the city and the surrounding country This is lmtde secure 
by a strong battlement ot gi unite on the outside, and next to the water by an 
non fence 

The reservoir covers an aiea of two acres, and its tank capacity is over 
twenty millions of gallons, The water was first let into it on the 4th of July, 
184 S On the 14th of October following it was distributed over the town, 
and the event was celebrated on that day by an immense military and civic 
piGcessian.* Such a display had nevei been seen in New' York sime the 
mingling of the waters of the Great Lake and the Hudson River, through the 
Brie Canal, was celebrated in 1835 

From the leservoir we ride down Fifth Avenue, the chief fashionable quarter 
of the metropolis, Foi two miles w6 may pass between houses of the most 
costly descuption, built chiefly of brown freestone, some of it elaborately 
carved Traveller agree that in no city m the world can be found an equal 


* The v aters of the Croton flow from the dam to the distributing roaenoir, forty mile'? 
and a half, through a covered canal, made of stone and brick, at an average depth of 
25 feet. The usual flow is about 30,000,000 of gallons a day 4 its capacity is 00,000,000 
jt passes through sixteen tnmiek In 1 oclc, varying from 100 to 1,903 fact In ‘West- 
chester county it Glosses twenty-five streams, from 12 to foot below tho lino of glade, 
besides numerou's small broolts furnished 'vitk culveits Alter crossing tho Ilaiiom 
RlVoi over the high bridge alieady cto&oubttl, it passes the Manhattan valley by an 
inverted siphon of uon pipes, 4,180 feet In longth, and tho Glepdetnng valley on an aque- 
duct 1»000 teot. It then enters the lecturing r&sorvoir, now in the Contra! Bark, uhioh 
a cajneUy of 150,000,000 gallons. In a hygonlo and economic wow, the importance 
of this gnat weak cannot bo estimated 1 in insurance alone it has caused the reduction 
of 40 cents 011 every 100 dollars in the annual rates It is estimated that the capacity ot 
the Ciaton Ittvor h sufficient to supply the city with a population of 8,000,000, The 
ridge lino, or Watershed, enclosing tho Cioton valley abovp the dim, Is ipi, miles hi 
length The stream is 39 miles in length, and its tributaries 136 niilcjp The total area 
of the valley is 352 square miles , within It ai& thirty-one natural lakes and ponds. 


number of leally splendid mansions in a single stieet , they aie furnished, 
also, in puncely style The side-walks aie flagged with heavy blue stone, 01 
giamte, and tho stieet is paved with blocks of the lattci matenal At Madison 
Squaie, beween Twenty-thud and Twenty-sixth Stiects, it is ciossed diago- 
nally by Bioadway, and theic, as an exception, are a few business establish- 
ments At the mtei section, and fiontmg Madison Park, is the magnificent 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, built of white maible, and said to he the hugest and most 
elegant in the woild As wc look up from neai the St, Gennam, this 
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immense house, six stones in height, is seen on the left, and the tiees oi 
Madison Park on the right, I 11 the middle distance is the Woith House, a 
laige private hoarding establishment, and neai it the giamte monument erected 
by the city of New Yolk to the mtmoiy of the late Geneial 'William J "Woith, 
of the United States aimy 

This is the only public monument in the city of New Yoik, except a mural 
one to the memory of Geneial Montgomeiy, in the fiont wall of St Paul’s 
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Chinch. It is of Quincy granite ; the apex is fifty-one feet from the ground, 
and the smooth surface of' the shaft is broken by laised hands, on which ate 
the names of the battles m which Genci&l Woith had been engaged, Gu the 
lower section of the shaft aifc representations of military tioplues in relief. 
Geu&al Worth was an aido-cle of General Scott m tho battles of Chip- 
pewa and Niagaia, in tho summer of 1818, and weal through the war with 
Mexico with distinction . His name holds an honourable place among the 
military heroes of hja country The monument was erected in 1 858. 
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THE LIVERPOOL 

"ACADEMY” AND " SOCIETY ” 

Tim exhibitions of both aio open, and both aie 
good, the one is, peihapa, beUet calculated to 
giatify the geneial public, the othei is moie 
likely to give pleasuic to the artist and those 
who aie advanced in a knowledge ol Ait 
Each contains seveial high class w oiks, with, 
of coiuse, a laige admixtuteof infcnouty, but 
unquestionably we find licie the usual lesults 
of competition Both institutions have made 
great exertions, and both have been lcwaided 
by moic than oidinaiy success The gieat 
atti action of the “Society” is Waid’s gieat 
p’ctuie of ‘The Autechambei at Whitehall 
during the Dying Moments of Chailes 11 / to 
which, no doubt, the “prize ’’will be awaidedj 
that of the othei is the plot uie by J E Lewis, 
AKA, { Waiting foi the Feny, Upper Egypt/ 
•winch lias leceived fiom the Academy the 
“puze ” of £50 

Tli oac wlio have visited the London exhibi- 
tions me w r ell acquainted with the leading 
woiks , they me none the less valuable m Livei- 
pool on that account, foi but few of its citizens 
luu e seen them , and occupying, as they do 
lieie, places of lionoui, they me shown to 
gteatei advantage than they weie in Tiaialgai 
Squaio 

Those that lcceive most notice in the Society’s 
looms (which, by the way, have been letnodelicd 
and gieatly nnpioved, the light being now evei y- 
w heic well distributed), aie — next to Mi E M 
Waid’s pictme — JolmEaed’s f Queen Mai gai ct’s 
Defiance of the Scottish Pailiament/Tom Eaed’s 
‘Reapcis Returning* (both the propeity ot a 
libeial collector, Ralph Bioeklebauk, Esq ) 
Jacob Thompson’s fine painting ‘ The Signal/ 
Halt’s f St Elizabeth, Queen oi Hungary, dis- 1 
tributmg Alms to the Poor/ with conti ibutions I 
by Cieswick, Goodall, Frost, Sant, Solomon, 
Lance, Lear (lus marvellous woik, ‘The Cedais of 
Lebanon’), D Robeits, E. W Cooke, E R Lee, 
with a long et ceient of eminent and populai 
aitists The exhibition is, moreover, gieatly 
sliengthencd by the aid of foicign pamteis, 
many of w'hom have sent valuable works to 
a locality in which they have found a laige 
amount of patronage 

On the whole, theiefoie, the exhibition of 
the Society is an exceedingly good one, pcihaps 
the best they have had, and ceitainly one of the 
best we have ever seen out of the Metropolis 
The committee have leason to be enluely 
satisfied with the icsult of then applications 
to artists and Ait-pations, who have aided 
them largely and liberally, and we have no 
doubt the issue will be to give gieatei stability 
and increased power to an institution, the 
membeis and supporters ol which are influenced 
only by a desne to advance Ait, and whose 
motives aie beyond question, while they give 
much time, thought, and labour for tire public 
good 

The Academy has also, as we have said, a good 
exhibition ; perhaps the best they have evei 
IircI It includes, besides the' works of local 
aitists, many of interest by otu leading men 
Mi. J A. Horsley contributes Ins ‘Lost and 
Pound’ (the Return of the Piodigftl) , Mr, Hol- 
man Hunt his ‘ Lantern-makers Courtship/ 
Mr Herbert, a “study for a figuie ” in his fresco 
now in progress at Westminster j Mi Machse, 

* The Players’ Reception of the Poor Author / 
Mr J, E Lewis, ‘Waiting for the Eeuy — 
Uppot Egypt/ and an ‘Arab Sheikh/ Sn 
Edwin Landseer, ‘Dogs and Dead Deei / Mr 
V E. Poole, * Ferdinand and Miranda/ and 
<Tho Death of Cordelia / Mi. Cieswick, ‘ The 
ICingfishcr’s Haunt / jjfr Anthony/ Twilight/ 
Mr. Dvce, c Chi 1st m the Wilderness/ Mr 
David Roberts, ‘ San Giovanni c Paolo, Venice/ 
Mr, Noel Paton, ‘ Luther at Erfurt / Mr. 


Huilstone, ‘View of a Window at Granada/ 
Mi Phillip, ‘La Buleia/ Mi Call Wernei, 
‘Venice in hei Pude and Powei / the vdeian 
William Hunt, two poitiaits of hiinsell (1820 
and 1SG0) , Mr Muiks, ‘The Franciscan 
Sculptor and lus Model / Mi Holland, ‘Foun- 
tain de St Geoige, Genoa/ and c Rotterdam/ 
Mi A W Hunt, ‘Obeiwcscl, 1S59 * The 
two institutions together exhibit upwards of 
two thousand picluies, while m Liverpool 
thcie aie tluee oi lour mmoi collections “for 
sale ” 

Unfoitunatcly, at this moment, “the state of 
things” m Liverpool opeiates piejudicially as 
regai ds Art Until matteis aie settled m 
America, the piuse-stiings of its wealthy mer- 
chants will not be freely diawn , there will be a 
disposition to wait loi a time — postponing the 
acquisition of Ait treasures 

In Live i pool thcie aie upwards of fllty col- 
lections of modem pictures, many of them ex- 
tensive as well as excellent The “princes” 
there aie libeial pations as well as sound judges 
of British Ait, and it is ocitam that in this 
pLospcious “city town” a love ot Art is mak- 
ing rapid piogicss Oni pauitcis and sculptors 
will find then most pioduclive “maiket” lieic 
The knowledge that it is so, increases out 
legiet that all attempts to make the tito societies 
one have been lailmes ; that all dibits at 
“ amalgamation ” have been frustrated, mainly, 
we believe, by the “will” of a single individual, 
whose unhappy pieddectious for iho pie-liat- 
faelite school aie notorious Whatever, thcie- 
foic, may be the merits of the exhibitions, it is 
most unlikely that cither of them wall yield an 
income sufficient foi its suppoit The one is m 
debt, the other ha& expended neatly all its sav- 
ings, and no result can be looked foi except 
that which must be piejudicial to the patrons 
and the pioiessron. 

We do not desno to “mb the sore” — we aie 
told that we ha\ c done so ah eady , but xve shall, 
by eveiy means m oui power, advocate a junc- 
tion that would inevitably secure for Lmupool 
the best annual exhibition of picluies out of 
London, and greatly increase the prosperity of 
Biitish Ait not only theie but throughout 
wealthy Lancashire 

The “ Society” announces that arrangements 
aie m progiess to obtain a building pund, 
and that, among other means to be adopted, 
theie will be a bazaar in the spimg of next 
year, for the sale of woiks of Art, and “ other 
works,” “of winch there is every leason to 
anticipate a \eiy libeial supply, as seveial 
aitists and amateurs have expressed a cordial 
desneto contribute” Parties desnous to aid 
tins piojeet aie leqncsted to communicate with 
the lion Sec , Joseph Boult, Esq , North John 
Street, Lrveipool 

Certainly it is to he legrctted that the Fine 
Arts have literally no habitation in Liverpool, 
where so many glorious edifices have been 
laised for so many woithy objects Music is 
better located theie than m any other town of 
Eu gland — perhaps of the world. St George’s 
Hail is a building that merits the teim mag- 
nificent , while lew structures are more fciuly 
grand and beautiful than that which is known 
as the Ereo Library (devoted, howevci, to 
several useful pm (roses), erected by the muni- 
ficent liberality of Colonel William Brown 

On the other hand, the dwellings m which 
provision is made for the Arts are mean and 
miserable, and utterly unworthy the wealthiest, 
most populous, and most “rising” city m the 
dominions of the mown. 0 that some genc- 
io us and sympathizing soul would do for Art 
what Colonel Brown has done for Letters, and 
give io the people of Liveipool and their 
posterity another s tincture that, while if 
glorifies the gieat town, shall be a source of 
dehglil and instruction to the existing genera- 
tion’ and to millions yet unborn 1 


THE 

NATIONAL POR.TR LET GALLERY. 


Tim trustees of the National Boitiait Gallciy hare 
made thui fomth animal lepoifc to the Loids ol the 
Tieasuiy, whciein it is slated that since the date of 
the last lepoit (24th of Apnl, 1800) up to that 
of the present, the number of met tings held by 
them is eight, and the entne number since they 
commenced thur dutus on the Oth of Febiimy, 
1857, is fmtv-si\ In then former lepnrts the 
trustees have given a list ot thuty-fivc donations 
oiler ed and accepted, up to tire present time the 
eutne mirnbei is foity-tno It was not until 
the pi l sent veai that busts wcie adjudged eli- 
gible, but the qutshon came befoie the trustees 
in a piactical form at then meeting of the 2oth ot 
Febuiaiy last bv the proposal of sale of the bust ot 
Mooie the poet Then, as the minutes of the day 
state, “after caieful dclibei atron as lo the extent to 
which the objects of the galleiy might admit of 
various modes ot portraiture, the trustees unani- 
mously agued to the pm chase of the bust, being 
the tnst leceived m this collection ” This bust is 
bj a namesake of the poet, and should it ever he 
the fate ol Law i cnee’s poi trait of Moore to be placed 
m this collection, it is to be hoped that the bust 
j will not be inched ucai it, foi the porfciaitof Moore, 

I if not altogether, it is very ncarlv, the finest man’s 
head that Lawieuce evei painted— that is, fine in. 
his way, so tullv giltcd with small talk Since that 
bust was added others have been purchased — as 
those ot Ilogaith, Ciomwell, and Lord Jeffrey — all 
ot which we have described 

In Iho Easter week of this year/ as in that 
of last ycai, the gallery was open during the 
whole ol the fit bt thire dais, and arrangements 
were made for the reception of a large number 
of holiday visitois , but in consequence of the 
unfavourable weather, the number of visitois was 
less than had been anticipated On the Monday 
thcie wcie 279, cm the Tuesday, 228 , and ou the 
Wednesday, 28f> The galleiy is open only on Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays, aftu midday, and it was 
necessary tor persons desning ad mission to procure 
tickets, but on lehmug this rule, and find tug that 
the indulgence wa3 not abused, the trustees, ou the 
14th of Mai eh last, passed a lesolution dispensing 
with the tickets — the admission, ihereloie, la con as 
free as it is to the National Gallciy But the rooms 
allotted to this collection me all eady full, and senous 
inconveniences anse from the space at the disposal 
of the trustees being so limited The apartments 
aie too small foi the convenient circulation of the 
visitois, and the pictures aie necessarily hung with 
n view to make the most of the space, wheieas it is 
definable that they should be classed in chronological 
oulei , aud wnfi this view the trustees express a 
a hope that the question of laiget and more com- 
modious apartments foi this growiug collection may 
cie long engage the senous attention both of the 
government and the Houses of Pai baincufc. The 
collection has outgiown the space allotted to it, but 
there is no probability of the proximate assignation 
ol a peunaaent abiding place tor it. If it be deter - 
nrnud ultimately to lernove it to Bioinptou, that 
cannot be done until the termination ol the Exhi- 
bition of 4 862, for the building will be left standing 
and utilized as an addition to the Museum If it 
he determined that it shall be placed in Trafalgar 
Squat e, its final establishment is yet more remote 
than if it weie proposed to send it to the Museum. 

Of the bundled and twenty-two portraits compos- 
ing tins collection, more than one- third are pre- 
sentations , the rest have been purchased. Many of 
them aie paintings of veiy inferior incuts but they 
are not estimable, in a collection like this, acceding 
to the perfection or imperfection of the art, but 
according to the presumption oi proof of the genuine- 
ness of the poi trait There ia time enough yet for* 
presentations of Vandykes and Sn Joshuas, it ia, 
however, surprising that, considering the number of 
the extant woiks of both, nothing yet by the former 
should have been acquired, and nothing as yet very 
remaiktible by the latter. 

Whenever we have a new edifice for the National 
Gallery, it may be presumed these pictures will be 
transferred to it — their proper place. 
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iriNOR TOPICS OP THE MONTH. 

The GurAr Dmubuton of 1363 pi onuses to 
afToid us the oppmtimily of estimating the p u gi oss 
of painting in Russia, the government of that 
coiwtiy has delei mined to contribute examples of 
the ait fiom the \eaL 1704, commencing with 
Lossciiko, the fiisfc Russian paiutei of distinctive 
chaiactei, Thia date places the foundation of the 
Russian school at about the same epoch as our own, 
assuming Rc\noids to be, as ho is generally con- 
sidered, the fonndei 

Thf In tarnation vr, Exhibition (1862) Illus- 
trated Catalogue — \Yc announce oui lutcntiou 
to issue with the Ail Join ml, duung eight months 
of the ycai 1862, an illnsliated catalogue of the 
leading xvoiks of Industnal Ait contained w the 
Exhibition— the Woils of all Nations Such a pah 
lication will be looked foi — indeed, demanded — at 
oui hands It is uuuecessaiy foi us to lemind oui 
lendeis that the catalogue \xe issued in 1861 was, 
and continues to be, the most valuable lecoid of 
that mcmoiftblc yeai We may be justified m 
aihumng that it has been of gical seivice m all the 
AU-woiks of the xxoild , for tlaeie aie few places, 
however distant, m v/huli it is not kept as a “pattern- 
hnok ” We have larger experience, and many 
additional aids, to enable us io compile in 1862 
even a inoie valuable volume than that we plod need 
in 1851 wo helievo we may anticipate confidence 
in the lesult With our next ntimbei we shall issue 
a detailed piospectus, inviting Alt pioducei3, not 
only in (Reat Britain, hut of all countries, to assist 
oui plan, by furnishing us with, information, photo- 
graphs, diawmgs, &c , premising that no ehaigc 
wlutevei will be made to any manufacturer foi the 
enuiavings we shall mtiodu.ee mto the catalogue, 
oi "foi the descriptions and explanations that will 
accompany them 

The CowjtHAioiiAriON Group, 1351 • — Sub- 
sciibeis and tho public will eie long leceivc definite 
mfoinialion concerning this work — a commission 
foi which some turn yeais ago was given to Mi 
Joseph Diuhara, the result of a “competition/ 1 
which adjudged to him the prize, and the “oidei 11 
for the group It is to be placed in the gi ound3 
of the Hoitmultuuil Society, at South Kensington, 
adjacent to, though not actually on, the site occupied 
by the Crystal palace m 1351 It is piobable that 
va shall soon pieaent to our lenders inoie explana- 
toiy details at piesenfc it must suffice to say, that 
the statue of the Queen is about to be cast in bion/e, 
and has been " tried” ill the place it is to occupy 
It is a noble woik a woik of the highest mei it, 
beyond doubt the best statue of the Queen that has 
been yet produced, and justifies belief that the 
gioup, when completed, will be, in all lespecls, 
honourable to Butish Ait, 

This Statue or Crompton, to be ciccted in hm 
native town, Bolton, is piogiessing m the hands of 
Calder Mm shall Tho citizen a of that nourishing 
town subscribed libei ally to do honour to the mommy 
of their fellow -towusm an — to whom, not only all 
Cheat Britain, hnfc tho whole xvmld owes ° debt of 
gratitude, for his invention of tho "mule” has given 
employment to millions, and made the fortunes of 
thousands, The sum collected was $1,800, newly 
the whole of which goes to tho uitist, who will he 
sure to produce an excellent woik. The pi eject, v e 
behove, originated with Mi. Gilbert Ere nob, ESA, 
of Bolfcon, whoso memoir of Ciompton is one of the 
most uitci estmg and instructive hiogiapbies that has 
ever issued from the press, 

The National Gallery closes on the 1st of 
October, for the reception and hanging of the 
Turner Collection, which, we announced last month, 
it was determined to place heie m order to eonfhm 
the claim of the nation to the property Even with 
the new Italian Room, the space is by no means 
ample foi the paintings that ate already fcfreie, and 
how another huge collection is to be hung, without 
withdrawing a considerable propoition of the old 
pictures, remains to be seen 
The IiIOns for Trafalgar Square ought to 
have been soma time since w s 7 tu, considcnng the 
length of timo the commission has been given* 
$ii 38 Landseer has worked sedulously at the clay 
models, 'insomuch that Baron Maroehotti, wo be- 
hove, professes the modelling tb be entbely by 
him. Be that as it may, from the hands of 


two such artists, the xvoiks must ho of laie excel- 
lence when they do appear The commission is 
legitimately that of a sculptoi , but Sil Edwm 
Landscei ha3 modelled dogs with gicat spuit — one 
especially, that leniamed in the clay, in the studio of 
Sn F. Chanticy, until it fell to pieco3 

Mr Rosi-tti has completed and just foi waided 
to its de sii nation, Llamlair Cuthcilial, a picture, the 
subject of which is “ (’bust, spuing fiom high and 
low, in the one puson ot David, shepheid and king 11 
It is a tnptych, in tho centie piece of which ap- 
peals the Vugia with the infant Savioui, and an 
angel leading in a king and a shepheid to woiship, 
while other angels aie gioupcd aiound and above 
On the light hand wing is seen David, the win nor 
king and sweet psalmist of Isiatl, as it resting after 
the fatigue of battle, and solacing himself with his 
harp This wing is entitled “ David Rex/ 1 the 
otbei “ David Paatoi,” but the lattei has yet to be 
painted The subject is lather tmaginaiy than 
authentic , it is brought forward with the utmoit 
tenderness of feeling, which is lcmailcable, especially 
iu the Virgin and Child— the fonnci of whom is of 
a complexion somewhat daikci than she 13 usually 
painted The dimensions of the ccntie piece aie 
eight feet in width and five in height 

The Prize Medal of 3802— The design foi 
the obveisc of the puze medal foi aw aid to suc- 
cessful cornpetilois in the Gieat Exhibition of next 
ycai, 1ms been made by Mi Maclise, and it is in 
the bands of Ml L C Wyon foi execution in the 
die The ccntie figuic, Britannia, is seated, and 
holds m her left baud an olive blanch, and m hei 
light a wieath, which she is about to give to one 
of the three figures befoie hci that lepieaeut 
Machinei y, Mannfactuie, and Raw Pioduce, who 
have hi ought v ith them specimens of then produc- 
tions Behind Bntanma stand Painting, Sculptuie, 
and Aichitectmc, as assisting at the dishibufioti 
Thu iieatment of Bntanma contains a vmy happy 
allusion to the times, she is fully armed, but 
attached to the sword that is by hci side is au olive 
apng, and at heL side is extended the lion Not j 
ve»y many yeais ago, a design of this kind, accoi ding . 
to the spirit of that time, would have been, if not 
puic Gicck in taste, at least lamp ant allegory, I 
instead of eithci of which we have a simple piose 
initiative, elegantly constructed and easy of inter- ! 
pietation. The di awing is exliemely exact thib is 
pai ticulaily exemplified m the objects and machmeiy 
associated with the left group, and in its transfer to ! 
the medal, we doubt not that in the hands of such 
an artist as Mi Wyon, that minute execution will 
leceive ample justice The design foi the leveise 
is under consideration, but it is not yet determined 
on The size of the medal will be identical with 
that of 1853, as will also be the material of which 
it is to be composed — bi onze — hut the composition 
of the new medal is rnoie comprehensive than that 
of 3851 

International Exhibition of 3862— The 
Royal Commissioners have given their sanction to a 
project emanating from the National Committee of 
Aichitectmc, for forming, at the forthcoming exhi- 
bition, n "Conit of High Class Decorative Ait,” 
containing examples, selected for their merit and 
beauty, of decorative woiks of all lands, except 
sculptuie and painting The aiiangemcnt of this 
Court xvill, we undei&tand, m no way mtorfere with 
the adjudication of medals, noi with the exhibition 
of smnlai works in their proper classes The sub- 
committee, on whom has devohed the duty of 
superintending the project, consists of Messrs E. 
M Barry, A 1U , J Clarke, F S A., J Edmeston, 
F R I B A , G E Stieet, ESA, and the Rev B. 
Webb, M A , who hold their meetings at the rooms 
of the Institute of British Architects, in Conduit 
Street. 

“The Frescoes” — T he observations made by 
Mr B Osborne iu the House of Commons on tho 
well-abused frescoes induced us to exam me their 
condition, xvlneh is a state of decomposition, much 
advanced during the last twelve months In Her- 
bert's i Bear/ the faces of Gonerll aud Regan have 
become of a fiat, duty brown tint, that has obli- 
ienited the di awing and the features , the colours also 
of the background are destroyed, In Watts 1 * Red 
Cross Kmght slaving the Biagon/ the subject re** 
mains visible enough, Imt much of the detail is 
indefinite* aud laige portions of the principal figure 
are gone. Cope's ‘ Griselda 1 and ‘ Lara 1 have both 


suffered much mischief, and in both of Aimilage’s 
neai ly all the flesh tints aie gone Tenuiul’s * St 
Cecilia 1 seems to have suffeied less than any of the 
otlicis — much of the flesh painting lemams puie 
and blight, and in Iloislev’a ‘Adam and Eve 1 the 
diapenes are yet bnllumt, but in other p,ula the 
colom is flaking ofl Thus it may bo said these 
frescoes aie deployed, aud then en f no extinction 
is only a question of time The fust appeal anee of 
decay is a spotty discoloutalion of the tints, which 
spieads, and the coat of eolotu uses m minute 
bhsteis, that bieak and expose the white moitai 
on which the coloiu has been laid Mi Watts tics 
ofleied to lepeat his picture, but with xvliat pie- 
snmed improvements soevei he might lepaint it, it 
is all but ccitam that the lesult would he the same 
It has been said that a scientific mquuy was to In 1 
instituted into the cause of the decay, but theie ha* 
been as yet no icpoii of any such mquuy 

The Frhxle School of Am lo-opens, for tic 
autumnal session, on the 1st of the pieseut month, 
at the house it now occupies, 43, Queen Squat 
Bloomsbuiy A loom has been specially pi epaied 
for the class of w ood-engi avei s The last lepoit 
of the committee of management states that the 
subscriptions received townids the pun base of moie 
commodious pieimses, amount to the sum of 
62,037 19-y — the estimate lequucd bung £2,500, 
oi moie It may not be consult.! ed out of place to 
lemaik that the Queen lately selected a design, hv 
Miss Maigaietta Claike, a pupil m this school, ior 
a Horn ton lace flonnre, composed of rose3, ivy, and 
clematis, which will piobably be exhibited at the 
Intel national Exhibition next year To Miss Clarke 
was aw aided the national medal for design, at the 
| lecent distubution of puzes made at Kensington. 
The "Female School 11 took live national medals, 
and had five “honorable mentions/’ a decided lin- 
I provement upon last year , ivben only two national 
medals wcic obtained Tluee of the pupils executed 
pages of Illuminations foi the signatme3 of the 
Royal Family at the opening of the Uoiticultuial 
Gaidcns, m June last one was composed of a gioup 
of pansies, on which three of the young pimeesses, 
and two ol the pnnees wrote then names, another 
of loses, with Pi nice of Wales’ flatheis, foi tho 
Pnucc of Wales , and the thud was composed of a 
wreath of floweis, with scroll and coionet, foi the 
membeis of the Cambiidge family 

SrATUFm of Loud Elciio ■ — One of the best 
of the numerous aud vaned scries of ^tatnettes that 
have recently been pioduced, arid which constitute 
in themselves a distinct and highly intei esting class 
of xvorks of Ait, is a poitiait of Loul Fflcho, 
modelled mid executed iu parian, by Beattie This 
vciy beautiful work, seventeen and a half inches in 
height, is at once au admnable aud a most chaiac- 
tenshc likeness, and a good example of minia- 
ture poitiait sculptuie The amiable aud populai 
nobleman is represented m the uniform of hn 
voluuteei coi ps, the London Scottish , and be appeal s, 
as he leallyis, a model volunteer The delicate leu- 
dermg of the featnies and hands in this statuette, is 
greatly enhanced by the skill with which the textuio 
of the vauous components of the noble loid’s uni- 
foim is treated Without doubt, tins statuette will 
hnd a place of honour in the homes, not only of 
many of the London Scottish, but of the zealous 
volunteers of eveiy coips , noi will it fail to secure 
a conesponding number of admireis amongst those 
families who clo not actually numbei a volunteer m 
their circle. As xve wnle, two copies only of this 
woik have been produced, at the Hill Pottery, 
Burslem one has been presented to Lady Elcho, 
and the other is exhibited at the Crystal Palace 
(where it has been gieatly admired) by the spirited 
and eutei prising proprietors of the Porcelain Court, 
Messrs Bamicott and Banfield The Hill Rotteiy, 
formerly conducted by Mr Alcoek, lift*? been recently 
taken and is now conducted by Messrs Hill, nephews 
of Aldeiman Su James Duke, M.P We under- 
stand they are gentlemen of much taste and know 
ledge, and that ere long this establishment xvill rank 
among the best of the Potteries We shall gladly 
hail a worthy addition to the * £ good men and true 11 
of Ibis important district 
The Polytechnic Institution. — When this 
favourite institution last year opened its doois to the 
public, after lying awhile in abeyance* we expressed 
our commingled surprise and regi efe at not finding 
at the head of the staff the gentleman undei whose 
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dnection tlie Polytechnic had acqmi cd its reputation, 
and with whose name it wts identified in the opinion 
of the public It was a gieat mistake, hy wiiomso- 
evei it may have been made, to have omitted Mi 
Peppei when the new airaugemcnts were cnteied 
into at the Polytechnic and we have much pleasure 
m lecuiding the fact that thi3 mistake has at length 
been itctified, and that Mr Peppei. is again m his 
place at the Polytechnic Theio can be no doubt 
that this step on the put of the managing; dueotois 
of the institution will he appi eciated by the public , 
and we fed nssmed that Mi Peppei ’a presence m 
hi 3 piopci place m the institution he so lone; 
conducted with surh high honour to hi rn self and 
so completely to the satisfaction of all, will not fail 
to be attended with the most advantageous lesults 
Tin Parian Statue oi* Palis si — This most 
lemaihable work will be lepioduud m the foim of 
a statuette, so that the fust heioic statue m paiian, 
will be taught to assume the populai conditions as- 
sociated with the beautiful inateiinl m which it was 
executed Wc have learned with much satisfaction 
the detei mi nation of Mi Dam til, to enable ad- 
mneis of the model aitwt -woikman of Pi ante, to 
possess i educed copies of the panan Pahssy This 
cannot fail to be <i populai statuette, and wc anti- 
cipate its appeal ance with no ordinary pleasure 
Mr Thomas Agnew, the long eminent punt 
pubhshei and dealer m pictuics, of Maw best er, 
has lefncd fiom business, and is succeeded by his 
sons, William and Thomas No man connected 
with trade, eithei in the mefiopolisoi the pi ounces, 
is better known oi more uni vci sally leap reted than 
the gentleman to whom we give this coidial gicehng 
at par tine; and no man living is bettei entitled to 
the upose he is, we hope, destined to enjoy — 
"health, peace, and competence ” — aftei a long life 
of useful and hououiable labom lie leaves to his 
sons that valuable heiifage, “a good name,” the 
advantages that leault from experience, and a 
"connection” second to none eithei m oi out of 
London Confidence has been obtained by systematic 
oouitesy and integrity, aud, as it n» well known the 
sons, who me neither of them veiy young, hate 
ot late jems mainly managed the business, we may 
safely anticipate for them a piospeious caieci in. 
Manchester and Liveipool, wheie then large estab- 
lishments ai e conducted Those who are acquainted 
with the punt publishing trade aie aware that foi a 
quaitci of a century past, seveial of the best British 
engiavmgs aie the issues of this house But the 
sei vices lendered to Ait by Mr, Aguew, aie of a 
moie important order than even the dissemination 
of good punts The principal support of British 
A i t proceeds from wealthy Lancashire Some twenty 
yeais ago, the mei chants and manufacturers theie 
weic collectors of "old masters” — they paid huge 
sums foi "names” with bad pictures Of late, 
however, fabnootois of Titians and Raphael a make 
no sales m that distuct undoubtedly the change 
was mainly effected by the judgment and eneigy of 
Mr Agnew — -whose peiseverance hos been, row aided 
hy the knowledge that works of Butish. aitists aie 
now the luvuucs (they have become almost the 
ueccssai ics) of the rich men of that rich county , 
and he may justly claim the gi atitude ot the many 
who havepiospered by the transfer of Ait-paiionage 
fiom the dead to the living His "dealings” have 
been just aud true , and if they have made him 
prosperous, as we presume and believe they have, 
he has been the means of giving prosperity to a 
veiy huge propoition of the great or the good 
painters of oui time and country. We thciefoie 
with much pleasure make record of Mr. Thomas 
Agnew’s retirement from business — a pleasure en- 1 
tnely unalloyed, for his sons will no doubt follow in 
the footsteps of the father, guided by his example, 
and, wo bust, to retire m their turn with equal 
ci edit — to enjoy at ease and in comfort the ie~ j 
main da of a life well aud usefully passed ra the ] 
public service. 

George Stephenson —Mr Lough’s statue of 
George Stephenson, for Newcastle, is at length 
finished in the plaster, and is about to be east in 
brouve, Having already described this work twice 
during lb pi ogress, it is not now necessary to speak 
of its details The figuie is eleven feet high, and at 
the four comers of the pedestal there are four figures 
typifying the foiu great departments contnbutive to 
the accomplishment of Stephenson’s great enter* 
pines-the pitman, the navvy, the smith, aud the 


i engineer Bcfoie bemg lemoved fo Newcastle, the 
monument wilt be placed in the Intel national Jtlxhi- 
bition — as will All Lough’s " Milo,” which is also 
about to be cast in bionve Thei e ate not many of 
the leaders ot the A)t~Jou)nal who may leraembei 
this work It was modelled some thuty-five jeais 
ago, not long after Mi Lough fust settled in 
London, aud was spoken of hy the newspapers of the 
day m the most itatteimg teims The Lompositiou 
is bold, exciting, and so daimg as to l errand the 
obsenci of Michael Angelo Of the stoiy of Mdo, 
it exemplifies the woist passage foi Inmselt, but the 
best ioi the seulptoi — his baud is lived m the cleft 
Lee, and the wild beast has spuing on him fiom 
behind 

The Hahpion Court Picturts — There me 
many of the pictures at Hampton Court not worth 
the cost of cleaning, and still Jess worth that of 
lestonng Since the idea of an exemplified hisioiy 
of Ait has giown upon us, old pietiues aie legal dud 
with more tenderness than loimeily It has been 
obseived by the Baion de Tnqueti, speaking ot oiu 
National Gallery, that wc now possess* examples that 
aie wanting to the Louvie collection, meaning early 
Italian and Gcinum pictmes Thu e aie at Ilamp 1 on 
Coiut some mteie3ting relics, but marry of them 
have been tembly abused , for instance, fancy a 
cieditttblc Lucas Van Leyden — a tnptyeh, having 
its wings nailed up against the wall, the nails 
passing uo mattei wheie, perhaps through the head 
of a samt Such a pictuio has been cleaned and 
lesioied by Mi Bntfeiy, of Soho Sqimie — it is a 
"Cl ueifmon,” in which any neccssaiy letonc hing has 
been so judiciously done as to lesemble vuy 
exactly the woik ot the mastei The suitaec of the 
piclme is peifect and without any ticacheious 
inequalities If the cleaning of the Hampton 
Couifc pictures be committed to Mi Bufctciy alone, 
he may pi ay foi a lifedea3e of a hnndied yuus, foi 
he will be occupied all that tune in lemoving the j 
megilp that the Dutch satellites of William III m 
then ignorance spread ovei them 
The National Gallery has received an nddi- 
tion of five ptotuies, all of Italian schools Three 
me from the collodion of Mi Bailcer, in Piccadilly, 
purchased at the cost of £ 2 , 500 , the other two 
have been pieseuled, one by Su 0 L Easilake, and 
the olhei by Ah G F Watts The ihtee fiom 
the Bnrhci Collection me 'St. Sebastian, St Rock, 
and St Demetnus, 5 by BenvemUi, called I/Oito- 
Jano, c St John and Six other Samb,’ by Fibppo 
Lippi, and thc'Beato Pcuetli,’ by Cailo Cievelh 
TJie first is a large uptight, with St Sebastian m 
the middle, having St Rock on his light, and St 
Demetnus on his left The last named samt wears 
a full suit of plate aimom, and btamls with both 
bauds resting on the hilt of his sw r oid before lam, 
om the aimoui is east a red cloak St Rock 
weais a brown tunic with a blue cloak, and Ins left 
hand is on his bieast. St Sebastian is, as usual, a 
nude figure tied to a tioe and pieieed by allows, 
the drawing is maatcily, full of flowing and oppos- 
ing lines, and there is an elegance m the foim 
marked rather by the characteristics of the female 
than the mole figure It has been very caiefully 
painted, the tints me well rounded, but, like the 
giadalious of early works, the shades fall suddenly 
into black with out the intermediation of gi ej s. The 
background is au Italian landscape, with tiees and 
buildings, better painted than weie commonly the 
baekgi ouiids of the tune. Benvenuti was of the 
Farraiese school, he died in 1525 In the second, 

St John is the centre figure i the other saints arc 
disposed thiee on each side of him , all are seated 
This work is hy Filippo Lippi, as is also that pre- 
sented by Sir Charles Bastkke, hut between the 
two there cau he no comparison, the latter being so 
much the finer picture Both figures are in profile, 
the angel kneeling The colouring aud painting of 
the faces is extremely pmo and delicate, and the 
composition full and elaborate * but the figures aie 
deficient of the presence and grace that distinguish 
Lippi’s best works, which are m Florence, This 
master benefited much by the study of Masaccio , 
but this is seen m his huge compositions rathei than 
in lus small ones, for be was ono of the first of the 
Florentine artists who painted life-sized figures 
The c Beato Feiretli/ by Orevelb* shows a monk 
kneeling and looking upwards. The composition is 
crowded with objects all Btiivmg for precedence 
The Ikmfcormo, Mr, Watts’ pieluie, is a portrait 


of a ICunrht of Malta, of the si/e of life, and stand- 
ing , his diess is a long black cloak, and on his luad 
is abend But foi the lace, it might he pionounced 
Titian, bat the moment the c\e rests oh the 
fc atmes, it is at once felt that the lake glaze is not 
time. It looks cnluelv painted with light led mid 
l allows, hut ad mn able in it-* daylight bieadlh 
Theie is also wanting the diixmtv that Titian was so 
: foi tun ate in mipai ting to In-* flames, and we miss 
this the nioie that it would have so well become 
this pusonoge, and the portrait would have gained 
so much by it Pontonno had many mnsteis, but 
the most niemoiablc is Andioa del Sailo — znemo- 
lable m association with Ponioimo, because two oi 
the beautiful frescoes in the loggia o( the Santisaima 
Aunurmata die ic-pcctively by the master and the 
pupil — *The Bji ill of the Vn gm* hy the lonnei, 
and c Die Visitation* by the Jaifri 
SiAiuii* oi Baum, RA — The suoscuptions to- 
w'aids the election ot a s-tatue to the mcmoiy of the 
late Sn Charles Ban y, have leached nearly £930 
The commrsion for the voik lias been given to Mi 
Foley, Jt A , a feme guaiantee that the statue will 
be woith\ ot the Aits ot the country ami ot the 
lamented aichitcct whoso genius it is intended to 
commemorate Aftei rmuh ronsidi ration, and 
some couespondoncc between the committee and 
the Government authentic*, it has been final!, 
decided that the statue shall be elected in that 
part of the Houses of Pailument known as tin* 

“ Witnesses* Lobby,” which is, m fact, the lauding 
at the foot of the stain tsc in lire mnei lobby, 
leading to the committee looms 

The Ro\al Panoramv hi Lcicesiei Square, 
winch has been so long .m attraction to thousand 1 , 
will still continue to he so notwithstanding the 
lamented decease of the late piopnHoi Mr Bui- 
fouh A new p'ctuie is now to be seen there, a 
view of the City and Boy of Naples, painted by 
Mr II C Selous, foi many years the efficient co- «ul- 
| jutor of All 33ui ford, the shipping introduced 13 
the work of All Unoil, whose pictures of this chus 
have been favourably noticed in the various Ail- 
gaUenea of London foi manj years. The panoramic 
view offeis a very collect representation of this 
noble yet w retched city, and the lovely country which 
envnons it , hut as a woik of Art, it certainly ap- 
pears somewhat nilenoi to those that have pier eded 
ifc the painting is haul, though brilliant m coloui, 
and the light and shade ia not effectively managed, 
and there is, therefore, an absence of power through- 
out It is a beautiful scene, nevertheless, even moie 
pleasant to look upon m Lciccstei Square, than is 
the reality with all its abominations of tyianny, 
licentiousness, poverty, and dut The puce of ad- 
mission to the Roval Pauoiama has been i educed 
the whole of the pictures may now be seen on 
payment of a shilling 

A Mft ting was held on the 10lh of September, 
hy the council of the proposed Institute of Sculp- 
tors, at 32, Snckville Stieut, when the laws of the 
society weie lead and discussed, and a resolution 
was passed to punt a cncuhu containing the names 
of the rnembcis, who are aLeady about twenty oi 
twenty-one in numbei 

On the 11m or October the sketching meet- 
ings will lecomrnenee foi the usual term at the 
school at Langham Chambeis, where also will he 
held the exhibition sot/ ee$ that have been so well 
suppoi ted since their establishment 
Accqrbing to the Report ot the J2xaimner» 
appointed lo determine the merits of the drawings 
sent in competition for the national medallions 
awarded hy the Department of Science and Art, 
theie weie 503 studies, the style and finish of whifih 
show a great advance upon those of fennel competi- 
tions. The studies from the life are stated to Jiavc 
been few, and faulty m cii’cn instance, attributable to 
the fact that the students have in view design and 
decoration, lather than pictorial art. 

The Royal Hacuange Blinking-Fountain, 
executed by Messrs. Wills, Brothel 3, at the expense 
of Samuel Gurney, Esq., M.P , has been opened far 
public use It consists of a pedestal and large cir- 
cular basin, about five feet in diameter, of poltahed 
granite, and supported by thiee dolphins m hiouze. 
Upon the basin is a circular plinth ot white ramble, 
with three cm ved heads of lions, terming a base for 
the bronze figure oi "Temperance,” which 'was en- 
graved in the AH- Journal Ioi the month of May. 
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IIwmtY or Si MauxTs MFtnosr, TTtr 

MiUsASlTkY 01 0 1 D Mfluosh, AVI) Jiu/i'ov N 
AND pAlMXH Of MlLlLuSl 1>> J VHl S \ 

AVadc Vitii numeious J-llusti atiana b\ the 
Authoi Publnhed bj Uaxui ion, Adams and 
Co, London, T C 3 i c^r, Ethnbingh 
JMiose h one of Ihe gieat linns tint Siotland 
exhibits to vmtois Walter Scott hu^. given the 
graud old abbi y an umuoitdhtv of fame , and as m 
raps long past, pilgrims lesorted tbitliei for the 
good of then souls, oi then bodies — fm the loav es 
and Judies vvcie plentiful among the Cistern m 
biothethood who mined it— so fiavellcM nowseik 
it out to contemplate whutevei time has left of its 
aiiihitcotm il magnificence, Uaimj chiela weie thobo 
auucnt Mclrosian monks, i weel-to-do futeimtv, 
having nnukle, but jet giving hbciully of thtir 
stoics To have been one among them to waids the 
tnd of the tlmteenth century, was no unenviable 
position, so fai ns the good things ot this world mo 
concerned, seeing that they then, .u cording to 
Mi Wade, “poasossed nioie than one bundled 
aaddle-hoiaes, and as mam mme foi agrnultuial 
and olher purposes, and threefold the numbei ot 
both in outljmg males and foals “ Tliej had t«o 
thousand auca of aiablo land, and one thousand 
anas of meadows in cultivation, uiidei then own 
BuneillaiKe, besides fit teen thousand ueies of foiest, 
common, and pastmage lands, fieldsmen, binds, 
and labourers, with amuneroufa stall* of lav biethren, 
Then live stock consisted ot two hunched cows, 
three thousand head of oxen, eighty bulls, nem ly 
as manj calves under one yeai old, and upwards of 
twenty thousand sheep Then fmeata were filled 
with deei, and then 3 mils with swine, capons, and 
otkei kinds of fow 1 , Amidst all the religious duties 
requned ot them, they could jet find time foi 
commercial tian’vaotions, they bought, sold, and 
exchanged lands, ad wooed. money by way of 
moi Ignge on the security ot landed piopmty and 
ol buildings, beato veil estates on their btutheihood, 
oi those ot the same oidei , the) had access, fiee of 
tollage and dues, to maikots all ovei the kingdom , 
wciL lemurs of fanning stock, and bought and sold 
hoi sea, cow oxen, sheep, nml pigs, wore deftlois 
m fi-d), fi uit, and gimn of all kinds They expo ted 
fiom Ba wick, twenty thousand fleeces of wool m a 
single \ cai , tho piodiue of their own flocks, made 
and sold buttei and cheese, held fuahenes in the 
puncipaL uvcis, and even on tho sea coast, had 
pottciics, tile vvoika, public nulla, and ovens oi 
bike-houses, cfiuich livings and benefices m all 
dilations, granges and lierd-huiisog m vauoug 
localities, and puvate piopci tv almost everj where 
In fine, the holy fathcis of Mehoso seem to have 
been a vast agueultmal, commercial, and manu~ 
fictnung company ot lehgiomsts, whoso deed oi 
mtaeisTup made no mom ion of limited liabilities, 
ecause such leseivation of leaponsibilifcy appealed 
not to be needful Hut only imagine a i ommumty 
of cccleM wties on this side of the Boidei,— for 
example, tho Bishop of Dm ham, with his prebends 
and canons— doing tho same amount of business m 
tho present d ij , what a slioik would it give to all 
our notions of piopriefcy ! It is well that the eighth 
Henry overthrew these temples of traffic, however 
honestly commeice may have been omiied on, and 
ca*t down the tublei of the money-changers, and 
dime out both buyers and sellers for evon a 
monastery was founded, ami oiigmally xegarded, as 
a saeied edifice, and ought not to have been tinned 
into a ti ad mg milt Hut the wealth, luxury, pnde, 
and Htentiousncbs of these institutions vvoiked then 
own downfall, ’ 

But wo must not lose sight of the principal 
pictures of Mr Wade’s book, winch gives a detailed 
luatoiy of Melrose Abbej , and of the beautiful, 
piotuiesque locality, whereof it is the thief uttiao- 
tioti, with biogwphlonl sketches of the abbots of 
the monaster) , from its foundation in about the 
middle of the twelfth ceniuvj, till 1535 , when 
James V was invested with the ad mims tuition of 
its revenues The He foi mation chapetsed the numb*, 
who saw then possessions alienated, then noble 
chinch liuuins, and thou ancient halls and cloisters 
demolished,, Laige poitiona of the building woie 
oauied away at various epochs since th6 Buforma- 
tion, to cons,truot a tolbooth, and lo icpair mills 
and sluices " Indeed, fui along time, ,7 suvs the 
author, the mma weia looked upon b) the inhabi- 
tants of tho town and district as a soft of qmury, 
from which materials wexo to bo obtained foi 
jepaiiing the neighhouimg houses/’ Shame, we 
snyj on the hands, whether of the leligious fanatic, 
the robbei, oi the wanton clestioyei, that shared in 
the destruction ot this once glouous edifice, still 
WiUlfttl it decay 

The author has divided his subject, with consider- 
able judgment and method, .Into chapters, each 


ti eating of some especial m.ittei, lnteispeiamg Ins 
lnstoi u tl and aicfi.-eologuul (icsmptions with tOin- 
im ut^ d list uiguislied bj ughtficling and good sense 
r Io the fintiquanan, as well as to the touu&t who 
vtMfs the localitj , the volume will be found an 
acquisition, while the uow aflouled ot monastic hte 
will interest the geneial ieadei Mr Wade has 
nho handled his pencil skilfully, the numcious 
engiavings hrotteied thioughthc pages beai ample 
tcs. Union j to thi& 

Ttrn Huwav Foot and mu IttnriN Hand By 
G M Ilmipi.rv, MO, F ll S Fublislud 
b) jj[ v cut im an ^ Co , London and Cambridge 
This small volume is the extension of two lectui es 
dehvmd bv 2 )i Humphiy nfc Cambndge, wheie 
lie occupies the portion ot <1 Lcctmcron Anatomy 
and Phibiologv” in tho Umveisity Sn Chmles 
Bell, in fin u Budge watn Tieatwe/* showed how 
much woitfi of study there 13 m a hum in hand, 
Di Humphiy folio s in I113 wake, with b^areely 
less intei eat, though within fai nai rower limits, 
pieeedmg his remarks on this member by some ot 
equal i nine on the foot , both portions being written 
lor geneial inhumation, and not foi that of the 
joung medical b indent onlj , and intei ebting as 
well as instinctive reading these enlarged lectuios 
aie Fiom that on ‘the Hand' we select a passage 
for the benefit ot oui aUist-ieadeis, especial!) 
portrait-pai a teis 

“The kind of expiossion tint lies m the hand, 
being much dependent on tho effect of the muscles 
upon it, is vei\ haul for the aitibt to catch, though 
vciy irapoitant to the excellence of tho picture 
Fiunt me, usuall), make the hand a subject of 
caieful study, but iaielv succeed m throwing the 
pioptu amount, either of ummatiru, or of listless- 
ne<5s, mto it In pmtuuts espeoially, the hands me 
a difficult pirt to tteat satisfactonly , jet the artist 
feels that thej are too impoitant not to have a 
prominent place, and fie commonly imposes upon 
1 himself the tnslc of representing 1 them both m full 
j I have seen them diawn field up m front, hhe the 
I 2 ?Uit s 0 / c i langujno" — the itaius are ouia, not the 
1 autfioi’s, — “m ,in otherwise good picture The 
stereotjped position in poitraits 13, that one hand 
lies upon a table, though it, piobably, evinces an 
uneasiness there, while the other lests, perhaps 
pqufilly uneasil v , upon the m m of a chair Vand v ck, 
in wliose paintings the hand usually forms a pio- 
minenfc feature, is considered to have peculiaily 
excelled in mipaitmg to it a sentimental air imbued 
with deep pathos,” 

If artists would only consider how much the 
hand obejg, even sometimes quite unconsciouplv , 
the null, which operates upon ovei) movement, 
thev would not so frequently represent it in antago- 
nistic motion to tho expression of the face which 
is legarded as the sole index ot charactci 01 feeling 
tlieie should he complete harmony between the two, 
luespectue of the awkwaulnoas pointed out by 
Dr Iluvnplnj m the position given to the hand 
and aim. 

CHiusxnN Fink Aut Modek DiuvviNe^ Pai 1 1 
Published by J PuiLr, London, 

Such an elemental y woi k as this foi students in 
hguro-di awing has long been consideied deniable 
b) all who look foi something of a higher older of 
subject than the mannered and unmeaning examples, 
chiefiy by French ai lists, with vvhuh we ate so 
familiar The title of the work befoie us indicates 
its character. This pumaiy pait contama tinec 
plates of studies fiom the woiks of Piofecsor Deger, 
of the Academy of Dusseldorf. The first is the head 
of Maiy Magdalene, we pieijUme, fiom a piotme of 
the * Crucifixion the second, the head and hand 
of an aged man, from a pietuie of ‘The Last 
Judgment/ and the thud, the upturned faco of a 
man, jmd & pair of c/rtsp^hands, from a picture of 
‘Tho AseenBion,’ The subjects me all life-sive, 
and diawn on stone with much fieedom of hand 
by Herr Ufteus, of Dusseldorf As meie drawing 
studies, therefoie, irrespeitue ofsenhment, they aie 
exceedingly valuable , and if, in addition to this, 
we ipgaul the feeling they expiess, it is quite 
evident the) will be appreciated, inasmuch as ouf 
national chaiactei assimilates to that of the grave 
and thoughtful German— even m Atfc. 


Oun ISngt.tsh HoJin its Fnrlj Ilistovy and Fro- 
gioss, liVilh Notes on the Introduction of 
Domestic Invention'!, S^eoiul Edition Pub- 
lished by J H & Jas, Fahix-Bu, London and 
Oxford. 

“Home/ says’ tho writer of this book, “ib em- 
pfiaUcany the sweetest w oi <1 m the English lan- 
guage, the object of our choicest oaio, and the most 
endearing recollections , jet our English home is 
without its popular history/ In truth, few persons 


havo the least idea how our houses have gtown up 
to be what they aie now, eithei externally oi 
intei nail) the thousand and one tilings, huge and 
small, that adnumstei to the necessities, and con- 
tubuto to the fomfoiN, of domestic life, me, so fin 
as concerns thin ouj>m and pioduction, matteia 
with wh’th tlie young couple who are out on a 
“ furm-hing expedition n do not ti ouble themseh es , 
they pm chase them, have them sent home, put 
their houses m older, and then sit down to the lull 
enjo)ment of early inained lift But the histoty 
of all these objects it. fcinguhnly cunous and ni- 
stiucme, as wo nuuk, foi example, the gradual 
change m the oidmuy^ in ticks of fmnitme, fiom 
the ludo nn pi « mod benLliec mid settles on which 
even the Sixon noble KLMted himself, to the soft, 
damask-coveied j aut tied into whuh the thriving 
citizen of the pubunt day throws himself oftei 
dinnei at Ins eubuibrni villa, 01 to the wooden 
elbow chair left vic.mt foi the artuan when Ins 
da> 'a labours aie oven 

That oui unuistoia, thiee or four centunca ago, 
knew how to build and to furnish, is sufhciLntly 
0 indent fiom what they have left ua as examples 
the Tudai mansions and funutuio still sene as 
models foi the modem 411 fined and cabinet-mikcT 
Intel com so with tlie continent during tho last 
centra) and that pieeeding it, mtioducul a different 
style of woik into oui housts, aud Renamnncc, as 
if is called, mingled with, and somptimes entnely 
superseded, that which is known as the “JBhva- 
buthau/ m the decoiationa and furmtuie of oui 
homes And as wealth mci eased, ami inveniions 
multiplied, and 0111 neres 3 ities, real 01 nnagmaij, 
demanded mci eased cornfoiig or luxunes, bo the 
supply pioceeded in an equal degiee, the lesuk 
has been the introduction of novelties of even land, 
jn design, m materials, and m then apphoation 

Those matters are pleasantly talked about 111 this 
little volume, unpietending as it ih, it is full of 
intei esting details, gatluned with much industry 
and antiqnauan knowledge fiom t lie lecords of 
hibtoiy, and fiom tho objects bi ought to light by 
tho lesoai Mies of the an hmulogiat The domestic 
customs and habits of oui foiefatheis, at vanous 
epochs, f ue pi iced befoie us in a foim likely to 
attain the populaiity the book deseives 

Thu DnAxyiNG-nooM G^LLrnx or Eminent Prn- 
SOxAOis January to June, 1861 Engiaved 
bv D J Pound With Memons bv the most 
able Autliois Published by J. Thickdiioom, 
London 

This ban daomely “got-up” volume contains a senes 
of portiaits, pubHehtd fiom tuns to tune by the 
piopnetois oi the Tlhish atvd Jtfcub of the 7 f r o?l 7 
It contains twenty -six portunLs engiaved on steel, 
and m bo satisfactoiy a manner ns a whole, that if 
we had not oim»elves bomo expenenoe of such 
matteis, wo should wondci how the pubh(ation 
could bo made to pay the piopnetais, The volume 
opens with a full-length picture, but not a veiy 
pleasing bkeneus, of her Majesty, and with this 
august lady aie associated other peisonages, whose 
title to “eminence” in tho tme and legitimate 
sense of the woid may be considered as question- 
able Great men and women are not born eveiy 
week, and the conductors of the Illusti aied JS T ews 
must give thou subscribers a portrait with each 
Satui day’s puhluation, we mav therefore claim 
for them some indulgence, if eveiy now and then 
theio is one “ somewhat- beside the mm k ” Still, 
though the gatheung is somewhat “motley / foi 
this veiy reason tho senca of poitiaits must bo 
popiilai, it deseives to be thousands will see 
here the “form end featuifis” of those whom they 
piobably know only by name and representation 
and in the bnef biogiaphical notices which accom- 
pany tho pictures, the outline of histoiy shows the 
ladder by which tho poisons spoken of have reached 
the temple of fume 

Maps op the Amiutoan States. Published by 
J VYui), London. 

The interest with which we now regard eveiy move- 
ment, political and milumy, in America, icndcis 
the assistance of such maps as those published by 
Mr, \Vjld most acceptable; indeed, without such 
an accompaniment, we rise fiom the perusal of 
cuncnt American history deficient of information 
on very mateual points, ao suddenly do obahure 
and unknown localities become at once famous by 
events These maps show us at once the extent 
of couutiy occupied by tho Horthern and Southern 
States, with their enamous extent of fcoabomd and 
frdhtisr, then expoita and imports; tho population 
of tho free states, as also that of the slave Mates, 
and a great mas* of information indispensable to 
tho perfect apprehension of events now passing in 
Ameiica, 
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PILGBBIS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

BY THE BEY EDWARD L CUTTS, B A 


■ E shall not wonder that 
these vauoua pilgum- 
ages weie so popular 
as they were, when we 
learn that there weie not 
only physical panaceas 

spmtual paidons and 
immunities to be pio 
cincd at the abune* of 
VUBJ' the saiuts, hut that moieovei the journey 
to them was made a very pleasant holiday 
vja exclusion 

sCd* Pai he it Horn ns to deny that theie was 
r many a pilgrim who undeitook his pilgumage 
^ m anything but a holtday spurt, and who 
made it anything but a gay excursion , many a man 
who sought, howbeit mistakenly, to atone for wiong 
done, by making himself an outcast upon earth, and 
submitting to the privations of mendicant pilgrimage, 
many a one who sought thus to escape out of reach 
of the stings of remorse, many a one who toie him- 
self from home and the knowledge of fnends, and 
plunged into the ci owd to hide Ins shame from the j 
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PILGRIM IN HAIR SHIRT A.M) CLOAK* 

eyes of those who knew him, Certainly, here and 
theie, there might have been met a man or woman, 
whose coarse sackcloth robe, girded to the naked 
skm, and unshod feet, were signs of real if mistaken 
jjemfcence; and who carried grievous memories and a 
sad heart fchrongh every mile of their weary way. 
We givo here, from Hans Burgmnier’a “ Images de 
Saints, &c , de la Farmlie de TjEmpeietu , Maximi- 
lian I, M a very excellent illustration of a pilgrim of 


, this class But this was not the geneial charactei of 
the home pilgi images of which we aie especially 
; speaking la the gieat mnjonty ot cases it seems to 
1 have been little mote than a pleasant l ehgtuus holiday 
1 No doubt the geneial intention was devotional , veiy 
I likely it was often in a moment of leligious fervour 
j that the vow was 1 alien, the religious teicmony 
| with which the journey was begun, must have lmd a 
; solemnizing dlect , and doubtless, when the pilgum 1 
knelt at the sluine, ail unquestioning faith an all 
! the tails which he had baud of its sanctify and i 
I occasional muaciilons power, and the imposing | 
| iJect of the scene, rvould affect his mmd with an 1 
| unusual leligious waimth and exaltation , hut 
betweeu the beginning and the end of tho pilgumage 
' theie was a long mtcival, which we say— not in a 
ceusoiioua spmt — was usually occupied by .i very 
I pleasant exclusion The “nme fine woik which has 
, supplied us with so excellent an Hlusti ation of an 
j ascetic pilgum, affoids us an equally valuable com- 
panion pictuie of a pilgum of themoie usual class 
| lie tiaveh on foot indeed, staff m hand, but he is 
comfortably shod and clad, and while the one gilds 
i Ins sackcloth shut to his bare body with an non 
I chain, the othei has Ins belt well furnished with little 
; conveniences of tiavel It is quite cleai that the 
| joui ney was not necessauly on foot, the volnntaiy 
I pilgnms might ude if they prefen ed it * Noi did 
j they beg then bread as penitential pilgiun 9 did , hut 
I put good stoic of money in then pm sc at starting, 
and ambled easily along the gieeu loads, and lived 
well at the comfoi table inns along then way 

In many instances when the time ot pilgumage 
is mentioned, we find that it was the spang, 
Chaucei’s pilgnms started — 

** When that Apul with his show ci es sote. 

The diouth ot March had pel ced to the mot,” 

i and Eosbroke “ appiehends that Lent was the usual 
time for these pilgi images ” 

Tt was the custom for the pilgnms to associate in 
companies , indeed, since they travelled the same 
loads about the same time of yeaL, pud stopped 
at the same inns and hospitals, it was inevitable , 
and they seem to have taken pains to make the 
journey agieeable to one anothci Cliaucei’a “ hoste 
of the Tabard” says to hiB guests — 

“ Yo go to Canterbury God you speed, 

Thu blissful martyr quite j mi yom male , 

And well I wot, ns ye go hy tho way, 

Ye shapen >ou to talken and to piny , 

I oi tiewely comfort and woi tho is nonn, 
lo ridon by the way dumb n& a stone ” 

Even the pool penitential pilgrim who tiavelied 
baiefoot did not tiavel, all the way at least, on the 
hard and rough highway Special roads seem to 
have been made to the great shrines Thus the 
“Pilgrim’s Road” may still he traced across Kent, 
almost Horn London to Canterbury, and if the 
Loudouei wishes for & pleasant and interesting 
home excursion, he may put a 9cnp on his hack, 
and take a horn don iu his hand, and make a summer’s 
pilgrimage on the track of Chaucer’s pilgnms The 
pilgum’ s road to Walsingham is still known as the 
“Palmer’s Way” and the “Walsingham Green 
Way” It maybe traced along tho principal pal t 
of its course for sixty miles in the diocese of Nor- 
wich* The common people used to call tho Milky 
Way the Walsmgham Way 
3> Rock telta us f that “ besides its badge, each 
pilgumage had also its gathering ciy, which the 
pilgnms shouted out as, at the grey of morn, they 
blowly ciept through the town oi hamlet wlieie 
they had slept that night ** By calling aloud upon 
God for help, and begging the intercession of that 
saint to whose shrine they weie wending, they bade 
all their fellow pilgrims to come forth upon their 
road and begin another day’s march $ 

Aftei having said their prayers and told their 
beads, occasionally did they strive to slioiten the 
weary length of the way by song and music. As 
often as a crowd of pilgrims started togethei from 


* “I was a poor pligurrt, 11 says one ( ( ‘ History of the 
Ti oubadom sf p. coo), “ w lion I camo to your cuuit , and 
Have lived honestly and respectably m it on the wages you 
have given me, restore to me my mule, my wallet, and 
my staff, and I wall lotuin iu the same umiiiWL as I came,” 
t " Church om Fatheis^” vol Hi. p 412 
X That, Pope Calutus tells us hormones Bib Pat # * 
<KL Jhgnm, xv 3*0) that the pilgrims to Santiago weie 
Accustomed before dawn, at tho top of each town, to cry 
with a loml voice, ** Deus AUjuval w ^Saucte dacobe * " — 
M God help 1 ” M Santiago 1 ” 


one place, they seem alwnjs to have lined a few 
singeis, and one oi two musicians to go with them 
Just befoie leaching any town, they dicw themselves 
up into a hue, and Urns walked thiemgh its sheefs 
m pioression, singing and ringing their little hand- 
hells, with a playu on the bagpipes at then head. 
They oughl in stnctness, pci haps, to have been 
psalms which they sung, and tho tales with which 
they weie accustomed to lighten the way ought fo 
have been saintly legends and godly discourses , but 
m ti utli they weie ot toiy railed diameter, m. ced- 
ing to the chaidctei of the individual pilgnms The 
songs wue often love songs, and though Cliaucei’a 
pool pai son ot a town pleached a seimmi and was 
listened to, -yet the lomauees ot ehivahyoi the loose 
faibheuv which wen cuueut, piobably foimed the 
mnjoi ity of the leal “ Canteibm y talcs ” In Rove’s 
“Aits and Monuments,” we have a very giaphio 
and amusing little sketch ot a company of pilgnms 
passing though a town — 

\V Th oi pc tells Aichbishop Aurndel, “'When 
divcise men and women will go thus afteL then 
own w dies, and finding out one pilgumage, the v will 
ordci with them befoie to have with them boih 
men and women that can well synge wanton songes, 
and some other pilgrims will have with them bagge- 
pipes, so that eveiy towue they cotno thiowe, wljat 
with the noyse of then singing and with the sound 
of then pipyng, and with the jangling of their 
Canleibuiy belies, and with balking out of donges 
after them, that they make moie noise than it the 
kinge came theie aw aye with all his cl.uions, and 
many othei muistrelles And if these men and 
women he a inoiicth on their pilgumage, many of 
them shall be an halt yeai after gieat jarigleis, tale- 
tellers, and Iijib” The archbishop defends the 
fashion, aud gives ns Further information on the 
subject, saying “that pilgremjs have w r ith them 
both syngeis and also pipeis, that when one of them 
that goeth barefoote strikcth his toe upon a stone, 
and huiteth him sore, arid maketli him to blade, it 
13 well done that lie or Ins fellow begyn than a 
songe, or else take out of lus bosom a bngge-pipe, 
foi to ditve away with such myithe the hurtc o( his 
fellow, foi with soche solace the travail and wen- 
uesse of pylgieines is lightly and meuly bioughte 
forth ” 

Erasmus’s colloquy entitled “ Peiegrinatio Hell- 
gioms ergo,” enables us to lollow the pilgum to the 
shrine of Oui Lady of Walsmghatn, and to accom- 
pany lnni m his devotions at the shnne We shall 
throw togethei the most interesting portions of the 
narrative fiom Mi J G Nichols’ translation of it 
“It is,” ha says, “the most celebrated place 
throughout all England, * noi could you easily find 
m that island the man who ventures to reckon on 
prosperity unless he yeaily salute her with some 
small ofiet mg according to his ability.” “The town 
of Walsmghanr, ” he says, “is maintained by 
scarcely anything- else but the number of its 
visitors ” The shnne of Onr Lady was not withm 
the pnory chmch, but on tho north side was the 
wooden chapel dedicated, to “ Our Lady,” about 
twenty-three feet by thirteen, enclosed within a chapel 
of stone foity-eight feet hy thirty, which Eiasmus 
describes as unfinished On tho west of the church, 
was another wooden building, in which weie two 
holy wells also dedicated to the Vngm Erasmus 
describes these “holy places ” “Withm the chinch, 
which I have called unfinished, is a small chapel 
made of wainscot, and admitting the devotees on 
each side hy a narrow little door Tim light is small, 
indeed scarcely any but from the Wax lights A. 
mosfc grateful fragiance meets the nostuls. When 
you look in, you would say it was the mansion of 
the saints, so much does it glitter on all sides with, 
jewels, gold, and silver In the inner chapel one 
canon attends to receive and take charge of the 
oifm mgs,” which the pilgrims placed upon the altar. 
“To the east of this is a chapel full ot venders 
Thither I go Another guide receives me. There 
we worshipped for a short time. Presently the 
joint of a man’s finger is exhibited to us, the largest 
of thiee, I kiss it; and then I ask whose relics 
weie these? He says, St Peter’s, The Apostle 9 
I ask He said, Yes. Then observing the size of 
the joint, Which might have been that of a giant, 
I remarked, Peter must have been a man of very 
large size. At this, one of my companions burst 

• Surely ho should has a excepted St ThronasN strung ? 
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ante a laugh, which I ceitaiuly took ill, foi if he 
had been quiet the attendant would have shon n us 
all the aches Ilowevu, we pacified lum by ofteimg 
a few penie Bdoie the chapel was a shed, which 
Hit) say was suddenly, m the winter season, when 
eveivthing was coveiecl with snow, biought thithei 
fiom a gi eat distance Undea this alied aic two 
wells full to the bunk , they say the spung is sacicd 
to the Ilolv Vugm The water is wondcifiilly eold, 
and efficacious in cm mg the pains of the head and 
stomach We next turned tow aids the heavenly 
milk of the Blessed Vngm” (kept appai ently in 
anothci chapel) c< that milk is kept on the high altai , 
m the centie of which is Chust , at his light hand 
foi honoui’s) sake, his motliei , foi the milk personifies 
the mother Aa soon as the canon m attendant e 
saw us, be lose, put on his sui plitc, added the stole 
to Ins neck, piostiflted himself with due ceicmony, 
and woi shipped , anon ho sti etched foith the thucc- 
holy mdk to be kissed by us On this, we also, on | 
the lowest step of the altai, leligiously fell pros- | 
trate, and having lust called upon Chi ibt, w e ad- 
dressed the Virgin with, a little piayci like this, 
which I had piepaied for the puipose . 

“ 4 A very pious piayer , what ieply did she make ?’ 

"Each appealed to assent, if my eyes weie not 
deceived Eoi the holy milk seemed to leap a little, 
and the Euchnust shone somewhat blighter Mean- 
while the mimstcung canon appi cached us, saying 
nothing, but holding out a little box, such as are 
pieaented by the toll collectors on the budges in 
Germany I gave a few pence, which he offered to 
the Vngm ” 

The visitor on this occasion being a distinguished 
person, and peiforming a tufling seivice foi the 
canons, was piesented by the sub-pnoi with a relic, 
"lie then diew from a bag a fragment of wood, 
cut from a beam on which the Vngm Mothei had 
been seen to lest A wonderful fiagrance at once 
pioved it to be a thing extiemely sacied For my 
part, having leccived so distinguished a pieseufc, 
prostiale and with uncovered head, I kissed it tluee 
or foui tunes with the highest venciation, and 
placed it in my purse I would not exchange this 
fiagrnent, small as it is, foi all the gold m the 
Tagus. I will enclose it m gold, but so that it 
may slime though crystal ** 

lie is also shown some lelics, not shown to ordi- 
nary visitors, "Seveial wax randies aie lighted, 
and a small image is produced, neither excelling in 
maienal noi woikmanship , but in vntue most 
efficacious He then, exhibited the golden and silvei 
statues 1 This one/ sajs he, * is entirely of gold, 
this is silver gilt / he added the weight of each, its 
\ahte, mid the name of the donor * Then he chew 


* In tho Cfuatdian newspaper last year (Sept 5, I860), 
a visitor to Homo gives a description of the exhibition of 
idles thrro, Tvhieh forms an intoiestlng painllel with the 
account in tho text — “ Skoitl} bo$iae Ash-Wedne&day a 
public notice (‘Invito Sagio’) is issued by autlionly, 
setting foi tli that inasmuch as certain of tho puncipul 
relics met 'sacia inunngtni' are to be exposed during the 
ensuing season of Lont, in certain churches specified, the 
conti atci n lties of Rome are exhorted by the pupo to lesorfc 
in pn cession to those ohurohes , , , 'The ceiomony Is 

soou described. The piocesslon entei cd slowly at tho 
wpst door, moved up towards the altar, and when the fore- 
most wno Within a tew yards of it, all knelt down tor a 
few minutes on the pavement of the chuioh to worship, 
At a signal given by one of tho patty, they roso, ami 
slowly defiled off in tho direction of the chapel wherein is 
presen ed the column of tho flagellation (? > By the way, 
no one of the other sex may ever entei that chapel, except 
on one day m the yeai— the veiy day of which X am 
speaking; and on that day men are as rigorously ex- 
cluded Well, all knelt again for a few minutes, then 
rose, amt moved slowly to wants the door, departing as 
thc> came, and making way ioi anothei piooession to 
enten It was altogether a most Inteiestfng and agieoahlo 
spectacle. CJtloiIy alien to our English tastes and habits 
certainly, but the institution evidently imted tho tastes 
of the people exactly, and 1 dare say may bo conducive to 
piety, nncl recommend itself to their religious Instincts 
Coining from their several paihhcs, and rotuining, they 
chant psalms 

“ It follows naturally to speak a little moie particularly 
about the adoiation ot relics, for this is Just anothei of 
those many definite religious actb which make up the sum 
of popular devotion, and supply tho void occasioned by 
the entire discontinuance of tho old breviary offices In 
the ‘Diauo Romano 1 (a little book desotibing what is 
publicly trans icled, of a religious chai actor, during evuy 
day in the ycai), daily throughout Loot, and indeed on 
euny occasion of unusual solemnity (of which, I think, 
time are eight ty-five Ju all), you read ‘ Stuzlonc,’ at such 
a chinch. 1 This (whatever it may imply beside) denotes 
that ratios mo displayed for adoiation in that chuioh on 
the day Indicated Tho pavement is accoullngly shewed 
with box. lights burn on tho altai, and fcheio is a constant 
influx! of visitors to that chuioh throughout the day. Foi 
example, at S* Trlsea’a, a little chinch on the Aventino, 


forth fiom the altai itself, a woilil of admit able 
things, the individual ai tides of winch, if ] were to 
piotecd to desenbe, this day would not suffice foi 
the itlaliou So that pilgnma^e teinnnated most 
foi Innately foi me I was abundantly gialified 
with sights , and I bring away tins inestimable gift, 
a token bestowed by the Vngm heiself 

<Cf Have vou made no trial of the poweis of youi 
wood 0 * 

“ I have m an inn, befoie the end of thiee days, 

I found a man afflicted in mind, ioi whom Uioiius 
weie then m piepaintion This piece of wood was 
placed under lus pillow, unknown to himself, he 
fell into a sleep equally deep and piolonged , m the 
moi mng he i oae ot whole mind ” 

Chaucer left his ftceount of the Canteibuiy Pil- 
gnmage incomplete , but anothei authoi, soon aftei 
Chancel’s death, wiote a supplement to his gieafc 
u oik, which, hawevei mfenoi m genius to tho woik 
of the great mastei, yet admnably selves oui piu- 
pose of giving a graphic eontempoiarY pictme of 
the doings of a company of pilgums to St Thomas, 
when aimed at then destination Erasmus, too, 
in the colloquy already so laigely quoted, enables us 
to add some details to the picture The pilgums of 
Chaucei’s contmuatoi arrived m Canteibuiy at 
“ mydmorowe ” Erasmus tells us what they saw as 
they approached the city The cliuich dedicated to 
St Thomas, elects itself to heaven with such majesty, 
that even fiom a distance it stakes leligious awe into 
the beholdeis There are two vast towcis 

that seem to salute the visitor fiom afar, and make 
the an! rounding country fai and wide mound with 
the wondeiful booming of then brazen bells ** 
Being arrived, they took up then lodging at the 
" Chequers ** “ 

“They toko tliLii In and logglt them at raid moi owe 
I tmwe 

Atto Chokei of tho hope, that many a man (loth 
know ” 

And mme host of the "Tabaid,” in Southwaik, 
thou guide, having given tho neccssai v oi dci s for 
their dinner, they all piocccded to the cathedral to 
make their offerings at the slmne of St Thomas 
At the church dooi they were sprinkled with holy , 


there was a ‘8ta7lone,’ 3rd Apul In tho Romish Missal 
you i\ill perceive that on tho Fcria tertia M ij oris hebdo- 
mads (tins jear Apt 11 31 , thoie is Statio ad & Pnscam 
Avmy interesting chuioh, by tho way, it pioved, being 
evidently built on a site of immense antiquity— tradition- 
ally said to be tho house of Pusca You descend by 
thirty-one steps into tho subterianwm edifice At this 
little out-of tho-way cliuich, theio wore strangers aiiivmg 
nil the time \\q weie theic Thiity young Dominicans 
from S Sabina, hard by, sti earned down into tho crypt, 
knelt for a time, and then icpahed to porfoim a similar 
act of worship above, at tho altar The fnond who con- 
ducted mo to tho spot, showed me, in the vineyard imme- 
diately opposite, somo oxtiaoidinaiy remains of the wall 
of Seivius Tullius On our retain, wo absolved fresh 
patties straggling- towards the chinch, bent on performing 
then * visits ’ It should, pet Imps, be mentioned that 
piayers have been put foith by autliouty, to bo used on 
such occasions, 

u I must not pass b} this subject of relics so slightly, for 
it evidently occupies a oonsldouble place m the public 
devotions of a Roman Catholic Thus the 6 Invito fehigro,' 
alioady adverted to, specifies uh wh relics will be displayed 
in each of the six chinches enumerated — ( e g the heads 
of BS Petei and Paul, thou chains, some wood of the 
cross, &c )— granting soven years of indulgence tor QVOiy 
visit, by whomsoever paid, and promising iffonary indul- 
gence to every poison mIio, aftei confessing and commu- 
nicating, shall thnee visit each of the aforesaid churches, 
and pi ay foi awhile on bohalf of holy cbmeli Thoie are 
besides, on nine chief festivals, as many gieat displays of 
relics at Rome, the particulars of which may be seen in 
tho ‘Annffe I/iturgiqne, 1 pp I8&— 200 I witnessed one, 
somewhat leisurely, at the Ohm eh of the Twelve Apostles, 
on the afternoon oi the 1 st of May Theio was a congre- 
gation of about two or tlneo bundled in chuich, while 
somebody In a lofty gallery displayed the relics, his com- 
panion proclaiming with a loud voice what each was. 
‘ Questo o iI biaooio,’ <fco &c , which such an one gave to 
this ‘alma basilica, 1 — the fen inula being in every instance 
very sonorously intoned There was part of the arm of 
S Bartholomew and of 8. James the Less , part of S, An- 
drew’s leg, aim, and cross, part of one ot S Paul’s 
fingois ; one of tho nails with which B Petei was crucified , 
S Phllfp'a light foot , liquid blood ot $ James , some of 
the remains of S John the Evangelist, of the Baptist, of 
Joseph, and of the Blessed Vllgm, together vyitli pait 
of tho manger, cradle, cross, and tomb of oui Lord, Ao Ac 
... I have dwelt somewhat dispioportionally on rehos, 
but they play so conspicuous a part m the religious system 
of the country, that, in enumerating tho soveial substi- 
tutes which have been invented for the old breviary ser- 
vices, it would not bo nearly enough to have discussed the 
subject In a few lines. AvJfdfc paid to a church ivheio 
such objects aio exposed, is a dullnot as well as popular 
religious ifexerdso, and itah\ay& seemed to me to be per* 
formed With gieat ieVerCnco apd devotion 11 

* From Mi. Wright’s “ Aiohtcological Album,” p. 19, 


water a9 they entei ed The knight and the better 
soit of the company went stimglit to then devo- 
tions, but some of the pilgums of a Jess educated 
class, began to wandci about the nave of the thmeh, 
cunously adorning all the objects aiound them The 
miller and his companions entei ed into awaim dis- 
cussion concerning the aims m the painttd glass 
windows At length the host of the “Tabaid” 
called them togethci and lcpioxed them for then 
negligence, wheieupon they hastened to make then 
offerings — 

“ Then passed they loith boystly gngling with then Ucdds 
Kneeled down to-lnuj thu slmne, and heitily then beadi» 
They pi ayed tn ht r I linmas, m Mich m iso as they couth , 
Ami sith the holy leljkes each man with his mouth 
Kissed, as i goodly monk tho names told and taught 
And si th to other pi ilcs. ui holy ness the> might, 

And uoie m then devoctounc tj 1 scivict wcie al done ” 

Erasmus gives a veiy detailed account ot these 
“ holy rtlikcs,’ 1 and of the “ otlici places of holi- 
ness” — 

<{ On yotu entiance [by the south poich] the 
edifice at once displays itself in all its spaciousness 
and majesty To that pait any one is admitted 
There are some hooks fixed to the pillais, and the 
monument of 1 know not whom The non scieens 
stop fuithei piogiess, but yet admit a view of the 
whole space, tiom tho chon to the end of the chinch 
To the chon, you mount by many steps, undei 
which is a passage leading to tho north At that 
spot is shown a wooden altiu, dedicated to the Vngm, 
but mean, nor lemaikablc m any lespect, unless as a 
monument of antiquity, pui ting to shame IhG cxtia- 
vagance of these times Theic the pious old man is 
said to have bieathed his last farewell to the Vngm 
w hen his death was at hand On the altar is the point 
of the sword with which, the head of the most excel- 
lent pi elate was cleft, and his brain stared, that he 
might be the more instantly despatched The sacred 
msfc of tins non, tluough love of the maityi, we 
leligiously kissed Leaving this spot, we descended 
to the crypt It has its own pnests Theie was 
hist exhibited the perfoiated skull of the maityi, 
the foiehead 13 left baic to be kissed, while the other 
parts aie coveied with silvei At the same time is 
showrn a slip of lead, engraved with lus name 
Thomas Auonsis * There also hang m the daik 
the hail shirts, the gndles and bandages with which 
that pielate subdued his flesh, stukmg honoi with 
then very appearance, and lepioachmg us with oui 
indulgence and oui luxunes From hence we re- 
tained into the chon. On tho north side the aum- 
bucs weie unlocked. It is w'ondeiful to tell what 
a quantity of bones w r as there bi ought out skulls, 
jaw-bones, teeth, hands, fingers, entnc aims, on all 
which we devoutly bestowed oui kisses • and the 
exhibition seemed likely to last for ever, if my some- 
what unmanageable companion m that pilgumage, 
had not mteirupted the /eal of the showman 
ct f Bid he offend the pucst 
“ When an arm was brought forward which had 
still the bloody flesh adhering, he drew back fiom 
kissing it, and even hetiayed some wearness The 
puest piesently shut up his treasures We next 
viewed the table of the altai, and its ornaments, 
and then the articles winch are kept under the altar, 
all most sumptuous, you would say Midas and 
Croesus weie beggars if you saw that vast assem- 
blage of gold and silver Aftei this we weie led 
mto the saciisty What a display was theie of 
silken vestments, what an airay ot golden candle- 
sticks! . . , . Eiom this place we weie conducted 
back to the uppei floor, foi behind the high altar 
you ascend again as into a new chuich Theie, in a 
little chapel, is shown the whole figure of the ex- 
cellent man, gilt and adorned with many jewels 
Then the head priest (prioi) came foi ward lie 

opened to us the shims in which what is left of the 
body of the holy man is said to re^fc. A wooden 
canopy covers the shrine, and when that is drawn 
up with ropes, inestimable treasujes are opened to 
view. The least valuable part was gold , every part 
glistened, ahone, and sparkled with rare and veiy 
large jewels, some of them exceeding the size of a 
goose’s egg There somo monks stood around with 
mutib veneiation ; tho cover being raised we all 
worshipped Tho prior with a white rod pointed 
out each jewel, telling its name m Trench, iU 


* Tint slip of lead had piobablybeen pat into Irs coffin. 
Ho is sometimes called. Thomas of Acre. 
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value, and the name of its donor, for the principal 
of them were offerings sent by soveicign puntes 
♦ . From hence we letmned to the ciypt, where 
the Vngm Mothei has hei abode, but a somewhat 
dark one, being hedged in by moie than one 
screen ” 

“ * What was she afiaid of 

“Nothing, I imagine, but thieves, foi X have 
nevei seen anything more bmdened with riclies 
■When lamps were hi ought, wc beheld a moie thau 
loyal spectacle , Lastly we weie conducted 
hack to the saemty, theie was bi ought out a bo\ 
covered with black leathei , it was laid upon the 
table aud opened, immediately all knelt and wor- 
shipped 

“ * What was in it P* 

" Some torn fiagraents of linen, and most of 


them letainmg maiks of dut, , Aftei offeL- 
mg us a cup of wine, the puor couiteously dis- 
missed us ” 

When Chaucei’s pilguras had seen such of this 
magnificence as existed in their eailiei time, noon 
appioachiug, thev gathcied togethei and went to 
then dinnoi Lefoie thev left the chuich, how- 
evei, they bought signs “as the mannei was/' to 
show to all men that they had peifoimod this 
merit 01 ious act 

“ Thera as mnnei e and custom is, sigmas thoic they bought 
Foi menot contro should know nhuin thev had sought 
Each man sot his silvet in such thing as the ^ liked, 

And in the iueen while the millei had y-piLcd 
Ills bosom full of signys of CLmtoibmy bioches 
Others set their signys upon then hciks, ami some upon 
their cap, 

And 8ith to (linnet waul they gan foi to stapp ” 










iEJlVLC PILGRIM (Siutt, pi 134) 


We have hitherto spoken, of male pilgums, but 
it must be borne m mind that women of all ranks 
were fiequently to be found ou pilgi image, and all 
that has been said of the costume and habits of the 
one sex applies equally to the othei, We give heie 
a cut of a female pilgum with scrip, staff, and hat, 
fiom 3?1 13 1- of Strutt’s " Di esses and Habits of 
the People of England,” who pi ofesses to take it 
fiom the Haileian MS , 621 We have also given, 


mam 






pilgrim on hobbi back, (BmgroaieFs Her Weise Koenig.) 

on the third column, a picture of a pilgrim monk, 
who beats the staff and soup, but is otherwise 
habited m the proper costume of Iu8 order 

When the pilgrim had returned safely home, it 
was hut natural and proper that as he had been sent 
forth with the blessing and prayers of the church, 
he should present himself again in chinch to give 
thanks foi the accomplishment of bis pilgrimage 
and Ms safe return, We do not find in the service- i 
p 0Q ] £8 _ a3 we might have expected— any special 
service for this occasion, hut wo find sufficient mdi- j 
cations that it was the practice Knighton tells ns, 
for example, of the famous Guy, Earl of Warwick, j 
that ou his return from his pilgrimage to the Holy ; 
Land, befoie he took any refreshment, ho went to ] 
all the churches m the city to return thanks Du 
Cange tells us that palmeis weie received on their j 


return home with ecclesiastical processions , hnt 
pei haps this was onlym the case of men of some 
social importance. We have the details of one such 
occasion on lecoid * William de Mandcville, Eail 
of Essex, assumed thecioss, and after piouning suit- 
able necessaries, took with him a retinue, and among 
them a chaplain to peifoim divine offices, for 
all of whom he kept a daily table Define he set 
out he went to Gilbert, Bishop of London, for his 
licence and benediction He travelled by land as 
far as Rome, over Fiance, Biugund), and the Alps, 
leaving his hoises at Mantua He visited cvciy 
holy place m Jeiusalem and on his loute, made ins 
prayers and o timings at each, and so i e turned 
Upon his arrival, he made presents ot silk cloths to 
all the churches of his see, foi copes or opvenngs of 
the altars The monks of Walden met him in pio- 
cession, m albcs and copes, smging, u Blessed is he 
who cometh in the name of the Lord and the 
eail coming to the high altar, and there prostiatmg 
himself, the prior gave lum the benediction After 
this he rose, and kneeling, offeied some piecions 
lelics in an ivoiy box, which he had obtained m 
Jerusalem and elsewheie. This oflonng concluded, 
he rose, and stood befoie the altar, the puor and 
convent singing the Te Dcmt? Leaving the chuich 
he went to the ehaptci, to give and receive the lass 
ot peace from the pnoi and monks, A sumptuous 
entertainment followed for himself and Ms suite, 
and the succeeding days were passed in visits to 
1 datives and fnends, who congratulated him on 
his safe leturn. 

Hans Burgmaiei’s “Images de Saints,” &c , 
affoids us a very excellent contemporary ill us t ra- 
tion of a pilgrim of high rank with lus attendants, 
all m pilgrim costume, and wearing the signs which 
show us that their pilgrimage has been successfully 
accomplished 

Du Cange says that palmers used to pieseat 
their scnps and staves to their parish churches 
And Coryatt f says that he saw cockle aud mussel 
shells, and beads, and other lehgious rehes, hung up 
ovei the door of a little chapel in a nunnery, which, 
says Fosbroke, were offerings made by pilgrims on 
their return from Oompostella, 

Those who had taken any of the greater pilgrim- 
ages would probably be lcgarded with a ceitam 
lespeet and reverence by their imtravclled neigh- 
bours, and the agnomen of Dalmei or pilgrim, which 
would natuiaily he added to their Christian name— as 


Dugdalc’s “HottastlconJ 
f *' Orudlties" p IS* 


William the Palmei,oi John the Pilgum — is doubt 1 m 
the ongin of two sufficiently common suiunmrs 
The tokens of pilgi image sometimes even accom- 
panied a man to his giavc, and weie sculptured on 
his monument Shells have not unfiequently been 
found in stone collm% and aie taken with great 
piobabihty to be iclicsof the pilgi image, winch the 
deceased had once taken to Composfelia, and wlrnh 
as saued things, and having a ceitam leligums 
vntue, wue aliened ovci him as he was earned 
upon his bia in the futicul piocession, and weie 
placed with him in his gnive For example, when 
the gia\e of Bishop Mavlitw, who dad in ^ 51 0, in 
Ueicfoid Catliedial, was opened some yeais a^o, 
there was found l>mg bv his side, a common, lough, 
ha/el viand, between foui and five feet long, ami 
about as thick as a mau’s fmgci , and with it a 
mussel aud a few oystei -shells Foui othei instances 
of snch ha/el rods, without accompanying shells, 
buried with ccelesmstu‘3, had pieviously been ob- 
seived m the same cathedral * The tomb of Abbot 
Cheltenham, at Tcvvkesbuiy, has the sparulids 
ornamented with shields thatged with seallop shells, 
and the pilgrim staff and snip aie sculptured on 
the bosses of the gi oming of the canopy ovei the 
tomb Theie is a giavestone at XI alt whistle. Nin- 
th umbci land, to which we have aheadv more than 
once had occasion to iefei,1 on which is the usual 
deuce of a cioss sculptuied in Leliuf, and on one 
side of the shaft of the cioss are laid a swoid and 
shield, charged with the aims of Blcnkmsop, a fess 
between thiee gaibs, indicating, we piesutnc, that 
the deceased was a knight , on the othei side of the 
shaft of the cross aie laid a palmer’s staff, and 
a senp, hearing also gaibs aud indicating that the 
knight had been a pilgum 
In the elmieli of Ashhj -de-la Zouch, Lciccstci- 
shire, theie is undei a monumental aicli m the wall 
of the north aisle, a lecurabent effigy, a good deal 
defaced, ot a man m pilgum weeds A tunic ol 
gown leaches half way down between the knee and 
ankle, and he has shoifc pointed laced boots, a lml 
with its maigin decorated with scallop-shells lies 
undei hib head, his soup tasselled and chaiged with 
scallop shells is at his usrhfc side, aud his loamy on 
Ins left, and his staff is hud diagonally aci.oss the 
body The costly style of the monument, $ the 
hou at his feet, and above all a collar ot SS 
lound Ms neck, piove tbnt the pci son thus com- 
memorated was a person of distinction 
In the chin chyaid of Llanfilmigel-Abei - Colvin, 
Carmaithenslnre, there me three giaves,§ which 


kMf 


mi grim M( me (Cotton MS TIbei iu% a 7) 

arc aligned by the local tradition 'to thiee holy- 
palmers, “ who wandeied thither m poyerfy and dis- 
tress, and being about to peiish for want, slew each 

* The shells indicate a pilgi imago accomplished, hot 
the rnd may not have been interred to the piU 

grim’s bourdon In the IlarL MS , 6,102, foL 68, a MB ol 
the beginning of the thirteenth ceutm y, is a bishop hold- 
mg aslendei inti (nut a pastoral stall), and at foi, i7of 
the same MS one is putting a similar rod into a bishops 
coffin The p 2 iors of small cathedrals boro a staff vv itlmut 
ciook, and had the piivDcge of being arraj od m pontificals 
foi mass; cbou-iuleis oitfiti bmo staves Hr Houle, in 
the •« Church of out Fathers,” wil, lh > P& P. 224, 
gives a out from a iato Flemish Book of Hours, m which a 
priest, sitting at cnntesfdon, bears a long tori 
f It is engraved in Air. Bnul ell’s u Ohnstian Muttnrtien.ts 
In England and "WidesJ p 7R, 

$ Eng! am! In Nfdiols* <t LeIcr-^^mr^>hfre i ,, vo3. Hi ,p1 lb, 
p £>23, 

$? Engraved in the <{ Manual of Sepulehial Slabs and 
Ciosscs” by the Key* U h, Cutts, pi lx\Ul, 
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othei the last siimvoi brnying himself in one 
of the giavea which they had piepaied, anil pulling 
the stone ovei him, left it, as it is, ill-adjusted ” 
Two of the headstones have veiy uidt denn-efhgtes, 
with a ci oss patcc sculp tuied upon thorn In one 
of the giaves were found, some years ago, the hones 
of a female 01 youth, and half-a-dozeu scallop-shells 
Theie are also, among the trnious symbols which 
appear on mcducval codm-stoncs, some which aie 
veiy likely intended foi pilgum staves Theie is 
one at Woodhorn, Noithumbuland, engiaved in 
the “Manual of 8epnlchial Slabs and Cl oases,” 
and another at Ahhvick-le Street, Yoikslme, is 
engiaved m Gough’s fC Sepulchial Monuments,” 
vol i It may be that these weie men who 
had made a vow of peipetual pilgnmage, or who 
died in the midst of an unfinished pilgnmage, 
and theieloie the pilgrim insignia weie placed upon 
then monuments If eveiy man and woman who 
had made a ptlgi image had had its badges carved 
upon then tombs, we should suiely have found 
many other tombs thus designated , but, indeed, we 
have the tombs of men who we know had accom 
phshed prigi images to Jerusalem, but have no pil- 
grim insignia upon tlieu tombs 
Having followed the pilgi lm to his very tomb, thet e 
we pause We cannot but ^atnise the troops of 
mere religious holiday -makei a, who rode a pleasant 
tummei holiday through the green roads oi ineny 
England, feasting at the inns , singing amoious 
songs, and tellmg loose stones by the way, going 
though a round of sight seeing at the end of it , 
and dunking foul water iu which a dead man’s blood 
had been mingled, 01 a dead man’s bones had been 
washed But let us be allowed to indulge the hope 
that every act of leal, honest self-denial— however 
mistaken — m remorse tor em, foi the sake of punty, 
or the honour of religion, did benefit the honest, 
though mistaken devotee Is our leligion so per- 
fect and so puie, and is oiu practice so exactly 
accordant with it, that we canaffoid to sit in seveie 
judgment upon honest, self-denying euoi f 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 
IN 1862, 

It has frequently been cm business to note the large 
accumulation of works of Fine Ait m private hands 
in England We do not allude to pustules, but to all 
that conics undci the wide category of Decorative 
Art as applied to articles de hue , or of utility So 
little knowledge had the woild Iu general of the num- 
ber of these eolleotois, ami the value of the objects 
in their possession, that it may faiily be said it was 
not until the establishment of the South Kensington 
Museum that either fact was fully felt, except by the 
small body of virtuosi themselves It is tme we 
had occasional gatherings on loan from, these Art 
tieasmes, which gave a notion of the quantity and. 
quality of them; but- their xutiinsic value, oi theii 
histone importance, was scarcely felt by those un- 
initiated to auctions and dealers Now the grants 
of public money foi the purchase of such woiks, and 
then exhibition with prices attached, accompanied by 
cheap catalogues pointing out their histoiy and 
peculiarities, as is done at this museum, have been 
the means of giving the woild in geneial clearer 
ideas un a subject which a veiy few years ago was 
confined to u few wealthy individuals 

We can trace all this — as well as the giowth and 
peimmisnce of the Science and Ait Depaitmenf of 
the government educational scheme, togethei with 
that of the various schools and museums in London 
ami the pjovmces— to the exhibition, m 18J0, held 
la the looms of the Society of Arts, m the Adelphi, 
of a series of specimens of ancient and medieval Ail 
selected from private collections, commencing with 
that of her most giacious Majesty It produced at 
the time consideiable am prise and interest, and its 
important practical effect is to he gathered from its 
ultimate consequences as we see them m one of om 
Uio&t popular museums, the historic interest, geneial 
utility, and money value of which already rivals that 
of many continental collections, exceeds the larger 
number them, and bids fair to surpass both, 
alfchpugh. established but a few years, 

The increase of a t taste for collecting, which has 


been geneiatcd by the awakened sense of the 
public to the beauty and inttiest of ancient Att- 
vvoikmanslup, has had a conespondmg increase m 
the maikct value of such ai tides at home and 
abioad Consequently, objects that could be pui- 
eiiased, and weie thought dear, some twenty yeais 
ago, bv the outlay of a five-pound note, could not 
now be pui chased for six times the sum The con- 
tinent has been scoured by dealers anxious to obtain 
from quiet countiy towns objects little valued theie, 
and upon which the moat extiuoidmaiy profits might 
be leadily leahzed. Instances are by no means un- 
common, though of com sc comparatively ime, wlieic 
ton pounds judiciously expended has been by this 
means multiplied into a hundred oi more The 
wealth in the English market has natmally diawn to 
our island the best of ail such woiks, and com- 
missions for then purchase have been so libeially 
given that few sale-iooms abroad, or few pnvate 
i collections aie offered, however pnvately, foi sale, 
without the best ai tides in them being seemed foi 
oui selves Since the Society of Aits encouiagcd the 
movement, colleetois have been frequently induced to 
allow their treasuics to pass tompoiarily from then 
cabinets to the public gaze, and it may be truly said 
that nothing is more popular than such exhibi- 
tions, which foim a feature moie or less developed 
at most liteLaiy and artistic sonees, or, as lecently 
at Ironmongers’ Hall, become the gi eat attraction ot 
the evening, or, eailiei, at the great gathering ot 
Fine Aits in Manchester, where the gieat hall was 
devoted to their display 

It is therefore with singular piopnety that the 
South Kensington Museum should be selected next 
year for the exhibition of a special collection of 
works of Art, in categories analogous to those lcprc- 
sented in that establishment, with the view, moie 
especially, of bunging togethei loi temporary exhibi- 
tion the finest known specimens of then scveial 
kinds in this country This museum, so immediately 
contiguous to the Gieat Exhibition building, will 
naturally attract a laige share of its visitors, and, it 
will not be too much to say, will include all its 
foieign ones It is therefore the place peculiarly 
adapted for the purpose now in view Though a 
laige collection will be thus formed, it will be com- 
paratively a small one, when the number of collections 
m England is taken into consideration, as it is veiy 
piopeily piopoaed to bonow from each only the 
finest of its specimens. The aggregate thus 
obtained will, we venture to pi edict, astonish even 
those who are m some deglee aware of the fine 
antiques hidden in the puvate houses of our countiy 
men The selection will comprise specimens of 
decorative works in xnetnl of the medimval and 
more recent periods, including bronzes and enriched 
examples of aims and armom , as well as the most 
important works of that class m gold and silver 
plate, than which no hnei specimens exist than can 
he shown in England, and many exhibited at Man- 
cheater. Antique jewellery is, in reality, one of the 
finest arts of the olden time, and. has a place of 
honour awarded to it. Enamels, always piecious, 
rare, and beautiful, will also be gathered sedulously , 
carvings in ivory and other materials will success- 
fully exert their claims to the attention of the con- 
noisseur The artistic woiks of porcelain and 
earthenware manufacturers— often curious, stillmore 
frequently eminently beautiful, and occasionally more 
valuable than works of ,the same size in precious 
metals — will be submitted to public examination 
Deooi alive furniture, which appeals so successfully to 
all, claiming an admiration most willingly accorded, I 
will also be a prominent feature m the collection 
In addition to all this the smaller objects, such as 
mmiatuies, personal ornaments, and the numerous 
ai tides that come under the general and compre- 
hensive term vertu, will fill the caBes aud cabinets 

The due exhibition of all these treasures will in- 
augurate new halls at present electing m the 
midst of the South Kensington Museum, these will 
foim the grand centie of the permanent buildings 
gradually forming there They aie expected to be 
completed soon after Christmas next , between that 
time and the opening of the Gi eat National Exhibi- 
tion beside it, this gathering ot antique Art-work- 
manship will be ai ranged in them and opened to the 
public simultaneously.' One of these halls is sup 
poited by pillais of iron, from which spandrels of the 
same material bear up the roof— the design being 
much more beautiful than melal-work of this kind 


usually exhibits The roof of each, hall will be 
entirely of glass, a cential imlleiy is constructed in 
ouc of them, leading into the sculptuicd singing- 
galleiy from Santa Miuia Novello, m Florence, 
which has ulicady been placed, over the doorway of 
communication between the halls 

These cential halls, when completed, will commu- 
nicate with the Bide galleiies, wheie the Soulages 
and other collections aie now located — with the 
pictme gallencb, and the galleries electing on the 
eastern, oi opposite bide, by means of open ai cades 
In advance of them, aud upon the giound now 
occupied by the ugly temporary triplicate of non 
and glass galleiies, which aie popularly known as 
“the Brompton boileib,” the senes of permanent 
buildings will be elected, m conformity with the 
geneial design to be thus giadually earned out. 

Afrci the fust tempoidiy use of these halls foi 
the exhibition of 1862, they will be devoted to the 
peimancut exhibition of woiks of sculphne, — casts 
such as that of Michael Angelo’s £ David,’ from 
Florence, and the more ponderous articles winch 
now inconveniently ciowd the small rooms, to the 
detriment of the objects themselves Veiy many 
new woiks the public have not yet seen, and 
which theie is at piesent no available space to dis- 
play, will thus find a propei lestmg-place Among 
them aie seveial fine and celebiated productions 
obtained m Italy — all being most useful as a series 
exhibiting the piogiess of sculpture, particularly 
durmg the important penod generally known as that 
of the Renaissance We have lutheito no such 
senes in England, a couuliy almost alone m its 
neglect of this most important branch of Fine Alt, 
The woiks of Della Robbia, and the noble specimens 
of decorative ennehments in glazed and coloured 
eaithenwaie oi tena-eotla which ongmated in Ins 
studio, will be found of great importance and beauty, 
connecting as they do the tnmoi labours of the 
pottci with the highei woiks ot the sculptor 

Before bidding adieu loi the piesent to this mu- 
seum, it may be well to note some of the loans 
lecently deposited theie Chief among them, m 
point of value and mteiest is the vase of rare 
“faience de Ilenn II,” and the Moorish lamp, 
enamelled aud gilt, made for Sultan Hu 3 san, 1856-9, 
both belonging to II Magnmc, Esq Tlnee very 
laige dishes in Limoges enamel by dean Court, 1556, 
and ins daughtei,the propei fcyofJ Majonbanks,M P , 
aie very rcmaikable woiks of then class, this 
gentleman has also lent some fm & plaques by Flaxman, 
the ouginal models from which Wedgwood executed 
his porcelain copies Mr, Baikei has contributed a 
ease filled with laie and exquisite woiks m crystal, 
aa well as some specimens of Chelsea china, laigei 
and finer m. chaiactei than we remember to have 
met befoie Mr Naylor has, howevei, a few ex- 
amples as fine in Ait, but not quite so imposing, 
they altogether show how admirable was the work 
occasionally sent out from this short-lived factoiy 
Mi Webb, one of oul most distinguished dealers m 
vertu, has contributed some of his recent acquisitions 
from the Soltykoff Collection, comprising two oh- 
f mints, ol ivory huntmg-horns — one a work of the 
twelfth century, elaborately sculptuied with gio- 
tesque figures, the other much later, but most intri- 
cate iu its design and execution. A ewei, with 
I foliage and flowers in relief, cut from one piece of 
rock crystal, and a well-filled case of antique metal- 
woik, ranging m date from the eleventh to the 
fomteenth cen tunes, aie also added from his stores. 
Indeed, the senes of cases alieady filled with, fine 
woiks ou loan are a sufficient guarantee for the 
abundance and quality to be expected in the new 
halls next year. 

The willingness on the part of proprietors of rare 
objects to exhibit them for the general use of students, 
and the gratification of the public, is a wholesome 
deviation from the “exclusive ” plan of past times $ 
when the veiy idea of lifting an antique out of a 
glass case would have been met by strong objection, 
and all idea of an entire removal scouted with horror. 
The safety which has charac tensed all transmissions 
of the kmd to Kensington, and the gieat experience 
and scrupulous carefulness in packing and returning 
antiques, hitherto so satisfactoiy to lenders, will 
doubtless obviate all difficulty m obtaining, from 
any quarter, such valuable examples of the Arts of 
past ages as will ensure to the proposed exhibition 
a position and an Selai, which will not be confined 
to England only., 
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BRITISH ARTISTS • 

THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER 

WITH ENGRAVED II LUSTRATION S 
No JjVII — IIENIIY VUbrhl, R A 


vncvnt complaints ioreigneis mav maU 
against the c hainc tei ami actions of Knglish- 
HI 111 un* they ciui never charge us with neglecting 
’ ¥$kr$i Git meri °i ffcnius who come heie fium othei 
countries patronage is ,ia libemlly bestowed on 
r them as on those of oiu own blood, vei\ fie- 
<l«enUy far more lavishly, and especially on 
aSmotIQ foieign artists Tn pi oof of this vve need only 
mention the names, to go no faithei baik than 
the middle of the last eentuiy, of Zuechiuclli, 
J&?a\ \S Cipiinni, JVIeyei, Kauffman, Senes Boitolozu, 

v Cailim, Roubiliac, Nollekens, Zoffaut, West, 

Fuseli, Allston, Wmteihaltei, MaiochcUi, the majority of whom 
veie members of oui Royal Academy, otheis also might be added to 
he list, some bettei known than those enumerated, and some as 
lescivmg of being known It is in no chmlish spmfc that England 
icknowledges the meals of those who aie aliens to hei in blood, and 
vi th no niggaid hand that she repays their sei vices 
Among those just named, Ileiuy Fuseli occupies a piomment 
7 % <1 position Possibly an objection might be taken to oui placing him 
) among oui Butisli artists, but as lie was uatuudised hue, piactisei 
his Ait heie exclusively, and was a raembci of oui Academy, lie 
eained without doubt the title we claim foi him The emly patt of Fuseli’s 
life differed iu a lemaikahle manner fiom that winch occupied its Following 
yeais He was bo in at Zuuch, m Swit/eiland, on the 7th of Febiuaiy, 
1711, of a family, several ot whom had distinguished themselves as painters, 
his fathei, John Caspar Fuseoli, had especially gamed reputation both as an 
author and an actoi among other works he published wus the “Lives of the 


I Helvetic Pmnteis” Geasnei, also celebrated as a wntei and painter, stood 
spousoi foi the infant Ileiuy at his baptism, so that it may be said lie ivas 
ushered into the world uudei the most Javouiable auspices as legauled Ins 
futuic caicei 

Enthusiastically attached as the elder Fuseli was to Art, he was disinclined 
to allow his soil to follow it as a profession, and discomaged to the utmost oi 
his power eveiy attempt the boy made to puisne it Juiowdes, in his “Life 
and Writings of Ilemy Fiudi” to whom he was executoi, says, “ Pei haps, 
too, the cldc) Fuseli’s dislike to his sou’s being an aitist, ma\ also have 
mi sen fiom the notion that 1m would novel excel m the mechanical pait of 
painting, foi in voiith, he had so great an awkvvaidnesb ot hands, that his 
paients would not permit him to touch anything liable to be buiken ot injured 
His fathei has often exclaimed when such things wue shown to his visitors, 
‘Take caie of that boy, foi he destiovs oi spoils whatever he touches But 
) oung Fuseli’s love of di awing could not be checked by any parental effoit , 
with his small allowance ot pccket-moucv be bought pencils, pnpei, candles, 
and othei neeessaues to enable him to draw, when lua fathei and molhei 
thought lie ^lept soundly m his bed These juvenile specimens ho sold to Ins 
companions, thus leali/mg sums which weie expended in the puicha-jc of othei 
inateiiuls Knowles, who had in his possession many ot Fuseli s caily pio- 
duct ions, descnbes them as manifesting gienfc poweib of invention, with a 
him and bold outline, yet the figuies me not to be commended foi pio 
poition or elegance, atul their manueiism was considered hazardous for a 
student to follow The designs, founded on German models, indicate the 
style which distinguished Ins productions in latei years To another favourite 
study of Ins boyhood may be tiaeed some of the peculiarities of Fuseli’s com- 
positions — this was entomology, in which he was assisted by his elder brothel, 
Caspai, who subsequently wrote several valuable woiks on the subject 

But the church was the profession for which the eldci Fuseli intended Ins 
son, and to qualify him An this the lattei had passed through a legului 
course of classical instruction previously to entering the College Caiolme, at 
Zurich, where he became acquainted with Lavatu and others, who wne after- 
wards distinguished in the woild of science oi literature Having taken 
his degiee as" Master of Ails, he and Lavatei entered into holy ordeis, and 
the foimcr alti acted consideiablc notice as a preacher With the recollection 
: of all he said and did when he had dolled hia saoei dotal lobes, it is not diflicnU 



THE NIGHTMARE, 


as would be deemed becoming in a Christian minister. The painter of < city, FqseU thought it prudent to let nb from it, at least for a time, Alter 
dutbleue and Satan’s hohgoblms, as Peter Pindar designated him, must have tiavelling in Germany for a considerable period, he came, m 1703, to England, 
been a strange teacher of scuptural doctrines and morality, unless Ms views furbished with letters of introduction by Sir A, Mitchell, the British minister 
and omnions had undergone some extraordinary change after, or evenbefoie, at the court of Prussia. His principal object in thn> was to fuvthei the 
t i | jounced the pulpit, ’ plan of some German men of letter^ to establish, a regular channel ot literary 

1 It soon became evident that nature never intended Fuseli for the church { communication between the two countries, he having by this time made «m- 
snnli a neaaeful calling comported not with a restless, busy disposition sideiable proficiency m the English language* On hi* arrival here, he was 
He and his friend Lavater wrote a pamphlet, iu which the conduct of an compelled to rely principally for support on the booksellers, two of whom, 
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especially Mi. jVI illei, the piedeeessorof the late Mi Cadell, and Mr Johnson, 
also eminent 311 the hadt, employed him in translating Geimau, French, and 
Italian into English, and English into Geiman Among the lattei transla- 
tions weie Lndv Maiy Woitley Montague’s “ Letters ” In 1765, he published 
a tunslation ot kYinctelmann’s <e Reflections on the Painting and Seulptuie of 
the Ancients ” In the yeai following, he accompanied Lord Chewtou, eldest 
son of Earl Waldegiave, to the Continent, as travelling tutor, hut soon 
resigned his post and letuined to England 
The establishment of the lloyal Academy a year or two after this, seems to 
have reawakened m his mind that love ot Ait which had developed itself at 
an earlv age, and which had never been quite foi gotten, inasmuch as, while 
engaged in hteiaiy pm suits, he yet occasionally employed his pencil in making 
di wing* and designs Some of these he took, about the time just spoken of, 
to Su Joshua Reynolds, who, accoidmg to the testimony of his biographer 
Knowles, lemarked, ou seeing them, that “Weio he at his nge and endowed 
with the ability of producing such works, if any one were to offer hum an 
estate of one thousand pounds a year, on condition of being anything but a 
painter, he would, without the least hesitation, reject the offer ” Ivnovvles, in. 
all piobabihty, had this fiorn Fuseli himself, who, we should think, must have 
interpreted whatever commendation Reynolds may have bestowed on his per- 
formances, fai moie favouiably than was intended Ilowevei this may be, the 
encouiagement offered by the piesident induced Fuseli to devote himseU to the 
study ot painting, cultivating at the same time the friendship of many cele 


brated literary chaiacteis of the age, and " by his labouis, critical and pole- 
mical, maintaining a high place even among them as an authoi ” 

In 1770 he set out for Italy to study the works of the old pamteis of 
that eountiy he tlieie changed his name fiom Fuseoli, by which he had 
hitherto been known, to Fuseh, to suit the Italian pronunciation, as lie alleged, 
this foim he always after retained Nine yeai‘3 elapsed exe he returned to 
England , on his way hither he paid a short visit to hia native city We have 
no recoid of what he did dunng his long absence in Italy, Knowles’ tluce 
octavo volumes, over which Fuseli’s biography is spiead out, give little or no 
mfoimation on a matter which, considenng the man and his subsequent works, 
would undoubtedly affoid some curious, if not instructive, nai ration, One 
would like to know the SwiUei’s opiuion of the great Italian masteis, whose 
woiks foimed hm favourite study, but we learn little else than that, — 
“Although he paid minute attention to the works ot Raphael, Coneggio, Titian, 
and the othei gieafc men whom Italy has pioduced, yet he considered the 
antique and Michael Angelo as his masteis, and formed his style upon their 
principles, ’* nor did he “spend his time m measunng the piopoitions of the 
seveial antique statues, 01 in copying the fiesco or oil pictures of the gieafc 
masteis of modern times, but m studying intensely the principles upon which 
they had woiked, in order to infuse some of then power and spmt into his 
; own pi eductions ” But the aitists he chiefly imitated were Sprangher and 
; Goltziua 

Among the eailiesl woiks painted by Fuseli on his return to England, were 
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ten pictures commissioned by Alderman Boydell, for the celebrated engraved 
work, the “ Sliakspeie Gallery /* these compositions were favouiably received 
by the public. His pen, too, was also busily occupied , he contnbuted to the 
AnalyUoal ReizeWj edited an English edition of Lavater’s " Physiognomy,” 
and assisted the poet Cowper, in Jus tLanslation of w Homer m this last 
woik, Fuseli, whom Coivpci styles “the ingenious and learned Mr Fuseli,” 
showed las Ultimate acquaintance with the Greek language and literature In 
1788 he was elected Associate of the Royal Academy, not, as Knowles inti- 
mates, because the recipient of the honour considered it a dignity conferred 
upon him , hut because, having recently marned, he had an eye to the pension 
bestowed by the Academy ou the widows of deceased members Two years 
afterwards lie was elevated to the rank of Academician, much to the annoy- 
ance of Iteynolds, who wished the architect Bonomi to /ill the vacancy 
■Reynolds, m a moment of disappointment, resigned the presidentship, but was 
afterwards induced to alter his deter miaation , he never once, however, allowed 
hjs/eelings of vexatiqn. to bo a barrier to the kindness and good will he enter- 
tained towards the fortunate candidate. 

In the same year of Fuseli’s election into the Academy, he commenced a 
series of pictures illustrative of the poetry of Milton 1 he executed forty paint- 
ings, which Occupied lurn dnung nine years, and m May, 1799, opened m 
exhibition, of them to the public, under the title of the 8 Milton Gallery,” 
Blit the project was a failure — entirely so 5 and the feeling, fiom some cause Or 
other, was 90 strong against the works, that some of the papers of the day 
4 bs 0 lufce% refused to mscitthe artist’s advertisements , we much doubt whether 
suchhn' cise of management? on the part of the public press would be met 


with in the piesent day, in reference to any subject not of a manifest immoral 
character, and ceitamlynot to the exclusion of an announcement of a work 
of Art But the public could not undei stand Fuseli’s German style, trad had 
no lebsh for his strange, incomprehensible, and supernatural designs In the 
, following yeai he opened the gallery again, with the addition of some other 
1 paintings, but it met with even Icsb patronage than on the foimer occasion. 

The quairel of Barry with his brother academicians was followed by his 
expulsion from the society in 1801 the chair of the Professor of Painting 
being thus vacant, Fuseli was unanimously elected in Ins place, and dehveied 
his first course of lectures m the winter of that year Opie had announced 
himself as a candidate, but resigned as soon as he heard that Fuseli had 
determined to stand. The lectures were published soon after delivery, and m 
! a short time were translated into Fiench, German, and Italian. In 1801 he 
leaigned this appointment, and was chosen Keeper, Opie succeeding him in the 
chair of painting; but the latter not having prepared, in 1806, his eoiuse of 
lectures, Fuseli undertook to deliver a second series, In the following year 
Opie died rather unexpectedly, and was succeeded m 'his post by Trensham, 
who resigned in 1810 A wish was then very generally expressed by the 
Academy that Fuseli should hold both appointments, notwithstanding the 
lules Of the society forbad it, a resolution was passed rescinding the law 
in this particular case, and he was installed into the two offices,— a tribute to 
what may be considered his peculiar fitness, foi both, and certainly a compli- 
ment than which none could be higher A thud course of lectures followed 
m the ensuing winter . in them were embodied numerous valuable remarks 
made during a visit to Pans to examine the pictuies carried there from the 
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vanoua continental conutuea by the spoliating hands of the armies of 
Napoleon 

In 1803, Fusdi had undertaken and bionght out a now edition of Pilkmgton’s 
“Lives of the Fain Lei s,” m 1810 he published anothei, and in eveiv nay a 
moie valuable, edition, with a large accession of names this woik, liowcvei, 
has been entnely superseded by Bi van's “Dictionary ot Pamteis and Engiaveis,” 
which has also iccentl) uudeigone great mipiovement undei the judicious 
editorship of Mi Stanley 

The last pietmes exhibited by Fuseli weie, — 'Amoiet delivered byBulomait 
from the spell of Busyiane,’ in 1 82 i , and 'Comus'and * Psyche/ in 1825 
but befoLe the public saw the latter, the veteian painter was in his grave they 
were described m the catalogue of the Academy foi that year as the works of 
“ the late TI Fuseli " In the eaily part of the spring of 1825, he said to his 
fnend Knowles,— •“ My fnuid, I am fast going to that bourne whence no 
tiavellei 161111118 ” The tiulh of the obseivation was soon realized, for he 
died, in the eighty* filth ye<n of Ins age, on the 10th of Apnl, “at the iC 3 idence 
of his steadfast fuend, the Countess Guildford, who, with her two daughters, 
soothed, as much as it was in human power to do, the severity of his mortal 
suffeungs 11 On the 25th of the same month Ins remains weie deposited m a 
vault in St Paul’s Cathcdial, between the giaves of Reynolds and Opie 

Mi Thoinbuiy, in an article entitled “ Fuseli at Someiset House,” published ] 


I in the last volume of Vm Jit- Journal, diew with a full and poweiful pennl 
not an unreal portiait of the old paintei, and spoke oi a huge number of his 
piotuies AY hat has become ot these, the labours of a Ion g-pioti acted lifetime, 
is not easy to say, we nevei heai of them, novel see them now and then a 
canvas coveied with stiange, uneaithly looking figmes, appears against his 
name m the catalogue of the auctioneers sale, but the authenticity of the woik 
is nmie than doubtful We cannot call to mind ail v private gallery of note 
which includes an example of Fuseli, ueithei docs i)i AYaagen, in his “Art 
and Aitista in Eugland,” winch desenbea all the public aud private collections 
in the countiy of any importance, allude to a single picture by him The 
tr utli is, they have nevei been popular, aud, as a con sequence, have not been 
coveted by collectors , wherevei they hang, the piobabihty is that their owneis 
legaid them as meie “ wall-futmtuie,” too valueless to be much esteemed, and 
yet woithy of being letamed It would only be going ovei the ground so 
recently tioddeu by Mr Thornbmy to give a list of Fuseli's pnncipal pictures, 
and w r e would theietore lefer the leader desirous of knowing what they aie to 
the paper m question The thiee engiavmgs introduced heie show the pamtei’s 
style the pictures of * The NiGJiiAfuir’ and * Titanm’ aie among hia most 
famous works 

Fuseli, howevei, was a veiy remarkable man, gifted with talents of no 
common order, both Hitei ary and aiti&tic, and had lie used the latter with 
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disci etion and judgment, he might have risen to a high position. He made the 
works of Michael Angelo his chief study, but not having paid so much attention 
to drawing, in his early yeals, as that great master had, the proportions of his 
figures aie often exaggerated, and then action violent and intemperate hut 
his compositions aie always animated, and the characters introduced vigorously 
portiayed, and earnest in what they are engaged uponj however tuviai this 
may be, they set to work, so to speak, with an eneisy so far beyond the 
occasion as to be almost absnid, straining every limb, joint, and muscle. His 
ooloming is of a subdued tone, heavy and sickly, and is evidently laid on with 
a quick, tumkilful touch, if his imagination had been less fertile, and his 
hgtuml disposition — for thib was expressed in his paintings— more quiescent, 
we should undoubtedly have had some great works as the result It seems 
singular that Fuseli, like many artists, could not sec m his own pictures the 
faults he was accustomed to note m others 

Fuseli’s literary acquirements and his theoretical knowledge of Art eminently 
qiulihed him foi a teacher In point of elegance of composition and compre- 
hensiveness of subject, his lectures must be considered Inferior to those of 
Reynolds, but they manifest a deep insight into the principles of An, which he 
explains clearly, definitely, and earnestly “As a teacher of the Fine Arts,” 


says Ins biographer, “whether lie he considered in his capacity of professor of 
pamtmg, oi m that of master m the schools of the Royal Academy, lus know- 
ledge stands unrivalled $ m the first, for critical acumen, nnd m the second, 
winch now more piopeily comes under consideration, foi the soundness of his 
judgment, for the accuracy of his eye, aud foi the extensive knowledge he 
possessed of the works of the ancient and modern masters, To students ho 
was a sure guide and able mastei, ever readj to assist by his instructions 
modest meat, and to repress assumption , and it he felt convinced that a youth 
w as not likely to an tve at eminence as an artist, he was the first to pei suade 
him to relinquish that pursuit, rather than proceed in the path which would 
only end ru rum or disappointment. , , That the English school of 

design gained great advantages by lus appointment of Keep:i of the Academy” 
—the duty of the keeper is to direct aud oveilook the studies of the pupils — 
i “ cannot be doubted ; and to bo convinced oi this, it is only necessary to refer 
! to the, able works of living artists, Hilton, Etty, Wilkie, Leslie, Mitheady, 
Hay don, Biiggs, and others, who were his pupils,” This was wnlten thirty 
yean ago, Muheady tt now the only survivor of the list of great names enu- 
merated by Knowles/ 

> Ja>iks Daseornf 
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THE EOYAI riOTUBES. 

THE GIPSY 

,T Phillip, HA Pamtei T Shonatt, Jun , Engravci 
Size of the Putin e 2 ft 1 m 1 ft 0 in 

Without assuming tkeie to lie any national afhnity 
between Scotchmen and Spaniards, it is quite ceitam 
that the Scottish School of Art has always had a 
strong Spanish tendency, as to feeling and coloui 
How fai Wilkie’s mlluence may have conduced to 
prolong a style which pi evaded long befoie his time 
we will not undeitako to say , veiy probably it had 
much to do with it but be this as it may, the fact 
will scarcely be questioned by any one who has 
caiefully studied the works of the gieatest pamtei a 
boi n and brought up north of the Tweed 

33nt though Spanish Ai t, as a distmetn e type, is 
gradually losing giouud with the Scottish pamtei s, 
the countiy is yet visited by some of them for sub- 
jects, If David Kobuts has not exhausted its pictu- 
resque architectui al treasures, he has shown us many 
of its uchest , and what he has done for the ediiices 
ot Spam, Phillip has done, and is doing, loi its 
inhabitants, Both these ai tints, though long resi- 
dent m Loudon, and memheisof the Royal Academy 
heie, aro natives of Scotland Spam is a land 
which equals, it it does not excel, all other European 
countries m pietonal material we are often sur 
pused, considering Us attractions, that the countiy 
is not more frequently visited than it is by the 
artists ot Britain 

Hit Phillip, unlike some of hia brethien, is not 
satisfied with representing Spanish life as deauibed 
m the pages of "Don (Quixote ” and "Gil Bias,” 
and dressing lua characters m the cast-off wauhobc 
which once was included in the “ piupcrties” of 
some thcatucai managei he has studied both at 
the fountain-head, aud produced pictures of both as 
attiactive m their geneial mteicst to those who 
know not what good Art is, as they aie to the 
connoisseiu by then fine artistic qualities. 

Were it not foi the pncldy shiub of the cactus 
tube— a plant that glows in wild luxuriance m 
many parts of Spam — which the artist baa intro- 
duced into this pictuie,it might almost be picsurned 
that the sketch ot it was made m anv other countiy , 
foi the gipsies — Gitanas they aie called m Spam — 
have a nationality ot thou own, independent of the 
land of their birth. The gipsy type, with but slight 
modifications, is eveiywheie the same, but, perhaps, 
iu no countiy does it diffm so little from the tine 
native type, so to speak, as theie, where these 
wnndeimg people are found, especially in the southern 
parts, in very large numbers . it is computed that 
considerably moie than forty thousand gipsies aie 
resident m Spain This is m all probability owing 
to the contiguity of the countiy to that from which 
the majority ot them migrated — Egypt — caily m the 
fifteenth centuiy. Since then exodus fiom the Ea8t 
they have spread themselves over every countiy m 
Europe, though Spam still lelains by far the larger 
proportion m comparison with its enine population 
In England they have greatly decreased within the 
last quarter ot a century, m consequence, doubtless, 
of the acts for the enclosure of waste lands interfering 
with their wandering habits, In Hungary and 
Transylvania the gipsies have lived habitations, 
following trades and engaging m useful, humanizing- 
occupations. The Empi ess Maria Theresa, of Austria, 
ordered those in her dominions to be instructed m 
husbandry, with the view of inducing them to 
settle down as agriculturists, but her well-meant 
endeavoms were not very successful. The whole j 
history of this singular people has been agreeably J 
narrated w Mr, Bonow’g " Bible in Spam.” 

The ** Gipsy” was exhibited at the British Insti- 
tution in 1 85b, shortly after the artist’s first visit 
to the countiy. It is evidently a portrait, for later 
pictures hy Mr. Phillip show his careful study of 
this singular race of people. There is nothing m 
the face of the woman indicative of ciaffc and imposi- 
tion j it is a handsome, intelligent, and pleasing 
countenance j sunburnt though it be it is clear in 
complexion, and seems almost fair against the long, 
shining, black hair. The picture is paiuted with 
great substantiality, and is throughout .powerful in 
colour, warm and transparent 

It ib in the Royal Collection at Osborne." 



STEREOCHROMY, OR WATER- 
GLASS PAINTING 


It was stated m 111 & Ait- Journal some time 
since that Mr Maclise had \ isited Beilm with 
a view to make lumself acquainted with the 
piocess of Wat ci - Glass painting, which has been 
piactised with so much success by Kaulbach 
and Ins pupils Some ten yeais ago, when 
Iloir Kaulbach was painting the staircase of 
the New Museum, at Beilm, the bnlliancy and 
substance of c The Destruction of Jerusalem/ 
and c The Battle of t he Romans and the Huns/ 
impressed visitors at once as having been 
attained by some novel technicalities To this 
new means of Art the Geimans have given the 
name of Stei eoclu omy W e know not wliethei 
the piocess was, or was not, commonly known 
to Geniuui at lists when Kaulbach was painting 
m the museum It was ccitamly unknown to 
stiangeis, and the effect was tegarded with cun- 
osifcy and admnatton ( To persons accustomed 
to the flat, thin, and airy tints of Italian fresco, 
it was obvious that these woiks weio not fiesco , 
as they possessed qualities common to both oil 
and water colour painting But they did not 
look as if they would be permanent, yet it 
was impossible to believe that such woiks 
could have been commissioned undei any 
doubt of the dm ability of the piocess. The 
question, however, of permanence seems to 
be satisfactory settled, as the seucs of these 
grand pictures has been continued to the 
number of six compositions So long as the 
piactice of stoieocinomy was limited to an 
exceptional number of examples in ceitam 
of the German cities, it might be regarded as 
an ingenious expenment, of which the lesults 
could be conveniently awaited, but since it has 
been detei mined to confide to this method 
Maclise’s noble pictuie of 'The Meeting of 
Wellington and Bluchei after the Battle of 
Waterloo/ we cannot help feeling a veiy waim 
interest m a new method of painting thus 
brought home to ns Yet, with lespeet to the 
permanence of a new method of Art which 
may yet be considered on its tnal, we have 
abundant reason to be cautious, innembeiing 
the signal failure that has at! ended fiesco- 
pamtiug on a solid wall in the Ilouses of 
Parliament 

The preparation foi the ntonaco for fresco is 
an affair of delicacy and deliberation rathci than 
of difficulty ; and as no moie of the surface must 
be lard at once than can bo painted while it is 
wet, the plastciing and painting proceed part 
passu clay by day, and eirois can only be effec- 
tively lectified by cutting* out the plaster and 
i e-preparing the sm face Hence it will be 
understood that the mechanical niceties are of 
a kind that cannot be accomplished without 
practice, The preparation of a wall for water- 
glass painting is independent of considerations 
indispensable to fiesco The entire suiface 
is prepared at once, and the painting may 
be commenced at any time, it may also be 
discontinued and resumed at pleasure. To 
essayists In a new ait, who have been pie 
yiously accustomed only to oil-painting, these 
are immense advantages , but yet pai amount to 
these is the option of re-touemng, strengthen- 
ing, and even glazing What degree soevei of 
; executive ability an oil-painter may possess, it 
avails him nothing in the mechanism of either 
fiesco or stereochromy , of either that he may 
desne to master, he must be content to study 
the principles from the fust to the last. The 
inventor of water glass painting* says of it, that 
^iailuies, owing perhaps to faulty manipula- 
tion, frequently caused it to be abandoned before 
it had been put to a fair test ,J It has, therefore, 
its peculiar difficulties— difficulties which some 
artists accustomed to oil-painting have not the 
patience to overcome* r But fresco and stereo* 


clnomy aie both waiei -coloui painting— a cu- 
cumstance that ought to give English artists a 
supenoi power m dealing with eithei 

The method is detailed m a pamphlet ff On 
the Manufactuie, Piopeities, and Application 
of Watei- Glass (Soluble Alkaline Silicate), in- 
cluding a Piocess of Steicoclnomic Painting, 
by Di John N Yon Fuchs/* winch was trans- 
lated fiom the German and punted by oidei of 
II RH the Prmce Consort, foi puvale cncu- 
lation Air Maclise makes an ingenuous and 
quamt confession ot Ins embanas&ment on a 
hist peiusal of the pamphlet Ills disappoint- 
ment was mexpiessihle what was chemistiy 
to him, oi he to chenu&tiy ? He knew that 
qnaiU w r as quartz, that flint was hint, and 
although he was told that there was such a 
thing as fluid glass, it was yet impossible foi 
him to conceive of such a solution {< A flint/* 
he says, "m fluid foim was to me a mystery, 
even though 1 was told on good dutlionty it 
was a fact , and the fluidity of a flinty mass, 
as having been effected hy combination with an 
alkali, such as potass, soda, oi lime, appeared 
to me a state of such matter rendenng it w holly 
unfit to effect the desiderata of fixity and inde- 
libility for a painting* on a wall The state of 
wateiy glass, even while I was looking at it, 
still no less than the state of stony watei, 
seemed impossible,** 

Mmiatuic pamtei s and othei professois of 
watei -coloui art have for years been using a 
(so-called) glass medium, and many, perhaps, 
without inquiring its natuie In like mannei 
the existence of the Gc i man watei glass paint- 
ing has ior years been known, but it has only 
interested those who piactised it, and, accoi cl- 
ing to the admission of Di Yon Fuchs, many 
have failed ot success in its application — as 
will ceitainly all who aie not skilful pamtei s 
[n such a case we might lmve expected an out- 
buist of the stilted technology of science, oi of 
the u loving** cant of Ait, All tins, it is most 
refreshing to escape, in Maclise*& simple con- 
fession ol temporary embanassment It was 
enough for lnm that by the alchemy of his ait 
his canvas became gold — he had no need to 
summon to Ins aid any of the Eastern genu to 
turn flint into water, and letuin the water into 
flmt. He regai dec! the story of the ilint-watei 
as a pleasant fable, and he may have looked 
upon the reality as a profitless cmiosify One 
aitist, great in his own and m all time, pro- 
nounced oil-pamting to be fit only foi women 
Perhaps Maclise considered the water glass as 
a toy fit only foi children But the curiosity 
pioved attractive to Kaulbach, and he has 
shown that there was something in it. Many 
men have not the magnanimity to receive in- 
struction after then school days, but Maclise 
has been great enough to go to school again, 

Mr Maclisc*s Hist tnal of the xvatei glass 
was made on a tablet of unpieparetl milled board 
—that is, we presume, the raw biown siuface 
of the material sized to prevent the absorption 
of the liquid. He attempted to use the medium 
as megilp by mixing colour with it, but found 
that Ins purpose was defeated by the brush 
becoming rigid, and as it weie petrified by the 
rapid vitrifaction of the vehicle This experi- 
ment, however, satisfied lnm of the binding 
nature of the material. 

The next trial was made m a manner moie 
conformable to the practice of mural painting 
An mtonatco was laid on a wooden frame barred 
with laths, and on a base of mortar This pre- 
pared surface was only one-tenth of an men in 
thickness, and consisted of sand and lime m the 
proportion of one of the latter to two of the 
for mer When this surface was dry and was sup- 
posed to be sufficiently absorbent, a figure was 
painted m colours mixed with water-glass 
diluted, and the result pioved, that while the 
fluid admitted of the pamtiug being executed 
with more facility than in the former trial, yet 
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tins was at the expense of the fixing qualities — 
f ‘foi the painting, on becoming diy, showed 
that only a few pails of it wcie set, while all 
the lest, the gieatci poition of it, allowed of 
being disturbed by touch, and the groundwork 
could be leadily laid baie iwth a wet sponge ” 
Tins, tlieicfoie, was also a faiiuie, but aiiteient 
in kind fiom the fust The pictiue became 
diseolouiod, especially wlieie the vehicle had 
flowed down on the smfaoe An attempt was 
made to fix it by passing ovei the siuface 
watei-glass diluted with two paits watci, and 
thi 3 seouicd the gieatci poition ot it, butaftei 
a shoit time an effioiescence appealed on the 
dark hues — which, howevci, was easily ic 
movable Mi Maclisc atkibuics his lailuic 
to the imperfect pieparation of the giound, and 
the ovei dilution of the vehicle After many 
essays with greaici or less success, ho deter- 
mined to visit Beilm m oulei* to sec the method 
practised by Kaulbach. 

On examining these woiks, he oxpi esses 
much suipuso at the excessive coarseness of 
the siuface lie could only sunpose tins 
condition favourable as ensunng the absorp- 
tion of the liquid , and this supposition was 
confirmed on niquuy, In oulei, howevei, to 
secuie absoiption, it was found that louglmess 
of suiface was not indispensable It must be 
perfectly intelligible to all who are acquainted 
with Mi Maclisek feeling in the execution of 
Ins oil-pictuies, that this coaisentss of surface 
would be highly objectionable to lnni, as being 
not only in itself ingged, but its inequalities 
became moio conspicuous by mulcting the 
coloming spotty. Iu older to lemedy this 
blemish, lecour&c was had to what is techni- 
cally called hatching , which, thus applied, was 
agieeable m effect, as “it served the purpose 
for which glazing is adopted in oil-pamtnig, 
and because of the colours having been laid on 
m long transparent lines, m conformity with 
the subjects delineated beneath, the fust laid 
hues of these became modified as by the fusion 
of tints observable in the rainbow — blue pass 
mg mto pm pie, red into mange, and yellow 
into gieen " It was also found that a rough 
suiface caught the dust, and so falsified the 
tones of the shaded passages and dark coloiu s 
The evil effect of this is fully exemplified m all 
the old frescoes m Italy, the fields of which aie 
not even vertical planes. The dust of cen- 
turies has at length become incorporated with 
the ground of the pictures, to the entire falsifi- 
cation of coloiu and effect 

At Beilui Mr Maohse continued his expe- 
liments, aided by the suggestions of those 
Gei man artists who had been employed on the 
woiks of the New Museum. By the kind 
offices of the Baron Yon Glfers, the diiecfcoi 
of the Museum, he procured a moderately 
rough plaster tablet, on which he painted a 
figure, using this time distilled water to dilute 
the colours. The tablet had been slightly 
moistened with the water-glass, and allowed to 
dir before he began to paint upon it* but it 
was necessary to keep the work wet, nr cider 
that the colours might bo exactly matched * 
but a too forcible application of moisture must 
he guarded against, as the lints at this stage 
are easily washed off. This picture was begun 
and completed on a scaffolding m presence of 
the artists employed on the Ivaulbach designs, 
and they afforded all necessary information 
during its progress. 

It appears that the inventor and the pro- 
fessed practitioners of this new method of 
painting arc not agreed as to the utility of cer- 
tain of the prescriptions laid down by the 
former. This was not to be expected— such 
differences have existed ever since the dawn of 
Ait Masters have over kid down rules of 
practice which they would, have absolutes but 
fie is the wisest writer on the practice of Art 
who, having detailed his own manner of work- 

mg, is not unwilling that students should 
puisue any other vluch may to them be the 
most available for an mug at an understood 
end, The tough suiface has been insisted 
on as a condition necessaiy to success, but 
Maclise, nut being able to reconcile himself 
to it, determined to make trial of a surface of 
smooth piaster, wilh a view to the painting of 
Ins own huge picture on a similai suiface 
This experiment was made in Munich, whcio, 
on a giound piopaicd as if fui iicsco, but with 
moie sand, a picluie was completed and fixed, 
which, by those artists who seemed best ac- 
quainted with the process, was pionounced to 
be all that could be desned It was denied, 
moieo\er, that it was at all ncccssaiy, accord- 
ing to Hie instructions of the nnentoi, to 
saturate the plaster m oidei to fix the painting 
It was asscited that tins object was attainable 
by using the watei glass u ith judgment over 
the completed pictuic, and in snppoifc of this 
assertion woiks so ticatcd weie instanced 
Hen ICaulbach does not literally puisne the 
instructions of Dr Yon Bucks, but lie insists 
ou the necessity of a lough giound — <{ It 
should feel,” he says, “like a course lasp” 
But in opposition again to this opinion both 
Ducetor Zimmeimau (Kccnigl Central Gullcne, 
Munich) ami Biofessoi Buclinei declaied that 
such a suiface was by no means requisite foi 
any \loicochou\ic leasou, and instanced works 
perfectly successful that had hern executed on 
smooth grounds All ai lists who piactiae the 
ait lejoice in the fact that they may leiouch 
their work, and whereas all frescoes exposed 
to the outwaid atmospheie m Germany aie as 
icadily effaced as they would be m England, it 
cannot be matter for man cl that they should 
enthusiast ically lecommcnd a method compara- 
tively easier of execution, and at the same 
in ne so qualified as to withstand the influence 
of weather 

Prom experience and inqiniy, Mi, Maclise 
is of opinion that between steieocliromy and 
the eciamic ait there is a close analogy, while 
fiesco has nothing immediately in common with 
cithei, save that it is a vatei -colour ait. The 
fixing of pigments by water glass on a plaster 
wall is subject to conditions similar to those 
of the fixing of coloius on an article of potteiy 

In both operations it is due to the presence of 
silica (quarfz) m the materials of the ground- 
work that the painting can be tendered per- 
manently indissoluble, although vitnfaction is 
m each case effected by diffeient means. 

The lust expei imeiit made by Mi Maclise, 
and that which he consideis Ins most success- 
ful one, we descube in his own words — fi The 
picture is pamted on a (ablet formed of laths 
covered with three coatings of mortar; the 
two under coatings, of lime and uvcl sand, 
consisted of one pmfc lime lo tin ee of sand, 
the tnionaco* one-tenth inch m thickness, of 012c 
part lime to three of fine siliceous saud, such 
as is used by the artists in the New Palace at 
Westminster. This upper stratum has been 
hand-floated rather loughly, my object had 
been to make this surface, and the whole com- 
position Of the tablet, to resemble as closely as 
possible tiie large panel in the Royal Gallery, 
aG that it might fairly serve m regard to the 
process I shall have to adopt there. Before I 
commenced painting on it, 1 wetted it over 
with a solution of hmo-watei, and while it was 
still wet, I began the figure, finishing as 1 pro- 
gressed, and m half an hour, the ground having 
become dry, I could see the effect of the por- 
tion I had completed I then again wetted an 
adjoining piece, and so on to the end. In the 
mode of woilung, I found I could freely, caie- 
Jessly use a stiff hog-hair brush to re-wet what 

I had painted, without risk of displacing the 
colour, Or in any degree injuring what I had 
finished I11 one spot I wished to restore the 
ground after I had coloured it, and it was with 

some difficulty, and only by fi equent and foi- 
! cible use of a" stiil brush and a sponge that I 
could lemove the colom When quife city, 
next day, a solution of water glass was foimed 
of two pails water ami one of the concentiated 
liquor 1111 pot ted fiom Beilm, and tins solution 
having been tw ice applied to the painting, is 
now peilecily fixed I have also to 1 cm ark 
that in llns case the watei-glass lor fixing the 
pictme lud been finely passed over it with a 
huge flat water colour biush, ami I may fuithei 
add that I have tiled to use m its full foiec 
ci lmson lake (said to be par kculaily perishable), 
mid as yet it remains without any appal ent 
dctcuoiation Tins specimen having been thinly 
pamfed, water freely used, and Ihe ground ten- 
dered very absorbent, I note these tlnee con- 
ditions to be pnncipal among the causes of the 
success of the expeument ” 

The watei glass is thrown on the pictuie by 
means of a syimgc, to winch is attached a 
lescrvoir, whence the fluid is ejected by means 
of an pi ess me 

In the coiusc of his tiials, Mr Maclise has 
ai lived at the conclusion that the lough giound 
recommended m the pamphlet of Di. Fuchs, 
and employed by Ixaulbach, is not necessaiy 
for the absoiption of the coloui s A tracing 
ovei black 01 icd paper on a lough *w all cannot 
be made available, but when the siuface is 
smooth the line is cleai 

A giound of Poitand cement, without the 
admixtme of sand, is extremely absoibent, yet 
a painting on such a suiface is veiy difficult to 
fix, and when fixed appeals many dcgiecs 
darken than when fiist pamted ( The execution 
of the painting is lencleied difficult 111 conse- 
quence ot the wet coloui being instantly sucked 
dry from the biush. After a picture has been 
fixed, it can be conecled or woiLecl on again, 
and jefixed 

The quality of impasio, valuable in oil flesh- 
painting, cannot well be effected cithei in 
fresco or in steieocliromy. If attempted in 
eilhei the cflcct is not that which makes it 
desuable 111 oil painting If, howevei, the 
pamtei should deem the lmna&ted surface 
necessary, it would be safei to have the 
raised surface seemed to him by the plasterer 

111 the preparation of the wall, because an mi- 
pasto of colour is liable to fall away 

The granulated suiface pioeuied m oil-pamf- 
mg by tubbing transparent coloiu over a rough 
textuie is easily obtainable in stereoclnomy. 

If the water-glass be tin own profusely on 
the picture, it will cause it to shine like a vai- 
inslicd oil-picture, winch, by the way, i& one of 
the objections uigecl agamst oil-pamting m the 

Houses of Parliament It has also the effect 
of daikening it, wlucii it will be necessary to 
take into aecoimt, by leaving the work some 
tones lighter than it is intended to be ulti- 
mately 

The result, then, of these experiments by 

Mr. Maclise is, that lie has succeeded 111 mas- 
tering this new method ol mrn&l painting, in- 
somuch that we shall see it exemplified in his 
great pictuie in the "Royal Gullet y. Briefly 
to recapitulate the advantages of steieockiomy 
over the old methods of tnrnal painting, 
they are.— that the wall may be prepared at 
once, and the preparation completed before the 
picture is commenced; that, if correction bo 
necessary, it can be effected without cutting 
out a portion, of the wall ; that the picture can 
be retouched and strengthened to a degree of 
depth equal to that of oil or enamel-painting ; 
that those examples of steieochroray winch 
have been painted on walls exposed to the out- 
ward atmosphere do not - seem to bo affected by 
the weather; and lastly, it is to be expected 
that water-glass painting Will retain all the 
freshness of its primitive colouring, like enamel, 

These, according to this report, arc its points 
of superiority over both fiasco and oil for 
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inuia] painting Much has been said about 
the unfitness of oil-punting ioi the Houses 
of Pai lmmcnt, in consequence of its lcflection, 
jot that flat, umefleclmg suifaco that aitisls 
Inborn so much to obtain in hrscc, finds no 
favoui with the public In infmoi painting it 
'Will not be ncees^aiy to coat piciiucs so pio- 
fusdy with the water-glass as to produce a 
high degiec of lcfWlion Kaulhack’s works 
me not offensively glossy, noi is it noces^aiy 
that any witlun the Mouses of Parliament 
should be so 

It is probable that Mt Maclise’s gieat j na- 
ture will be the first production we shall see 
m tlus countiy coated with the watei -glass 
When that shall be accessible, wc shall be glad 
of an oppoitunity of i everting to the subject, 
as this method ot painting appeals to us to be 
susceptible of an extensive development w 
decoiative Ait 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 18G2 

Tirn preparation of every gi and work or project 
may be divided into two pounds In the for- 
mer of these peuods tlie various agencies, whose 
combined action is eventually to leahze the 
desned plans, are at woxk apatt fiom one an- 
other; but dm mg the second period, on the 
other hand, they all act m conceit The pre- 
paration foi next year’s Great Inlet national 
Exhibition, may now be said to be passing 
from the foimei to the ktler of those two 
peuods The edifice destined to contain the 
Exhibition is sufficiently advanced towatds its 
completion to admit of ita being associated with 
the auangements foi the formation of the Ex- 
hibition itself, and, while still devoted to the 
production of the actual objects winch they 
may seveially contribute, the tune is come foi 
the exlnbdois to adjust then operations to the 
plans of the Oommiasioneis and to the space 
within the Exhibition budding that wall be at 
their disposal, and also to nggroup then re- 
spective collections one with anothei The 
steady progicss of the auangements nude by 
the Royal Commissioners demands a corre- 
sponding advance on the part of intending ex- 
hibitors, and of all persons who propose to" lake 
any shaie m the Exhibition when it shall have 
become complete, and, in like manner , the 
determined and sustained energy of the con- 
tractors significantly admonishes those who ai c 
to fill then rapidly-gi owing building to emulate 
the spmfc in which they themselves aic wank- 
ing. We do not enteitain any suspicion lest 
the zeal and resolution of the exhibitors should 
require to he stimulated ; still, when we see 
how well sustained and how completely satis- 
factory is the progress of those components of 
the general preparations which depend imme- 
diately upon the Comm^moneia and the con- 
tractors, we are anxious to invite special atten- 
tion to this progress ; and in so doing we desiic 
to impress more and more earnestly upon emy 
intending exhibitor, the conviction that, like 
the confcractois, he lias no time to lose, if he 
would have his piepaiation completed both in 
the light manner and at the light time. 

The building makes truly* wonderful advances 
{n the co m sc of each passing week— advances 
which make their accomplishment felt by ob- 
servant visitors who periodically inspect the 
works ; and evety fresh phase of i Is- preparatory 
existence brings with it some incidental illus- 
tration of its ultimate successful applicability 
to the purpose for which it is being elected. 
Thus, the portion of the great galleries for the 
pictures, which has been loolecl m, and lias 
received its windows, demonstrates that this 
eminently important compartment of the edifice 
will he admirably qualified to exhibit advanta- 
geously the works of Art that will be displayed 


upon its walls The licrlit m Hie piciuie gal- 
leries, as ahead/* is apparent, is distributed m 
the happiest mminci, the principle of its dis- 
tribution being ihc same as that winch was 
adopted by Mi Sheepshanks m his puvate 
gallei y at Hut land Gate, and horn thence mtio- 
dueed by Oapum Eowke into the South Ken- 
sington Museum The Comnnssioneis Inn e 
just decided to eicct a second tempoiaiy struc- 
ture, 01 “antme” upon the flnoe ames of 
open giomnl to the east of the gardens of the 
Royal JIoi ticultuul Society, upon the same 
plan as what we may distinguish as the 
" nc stein ernme” but with an open coiut foi 
the leception of huge masses of nuneials and 
similai objects When still farther progress 
shall have been accomplished, we shall again 
entei somewhat, fully into a descriptive notice 
ot the gioup of Exhibition buildings, at the 
piesent time wc aic content to express 0111 
hopes that the least satisfactory parts of the 
stnictuie, as they evidently are to be con- 
st meted, ma) be pushed foi w aid with all pos- 
sible speed duung favoui able weathei We 
i etci to the pair of enoimous domes, which 
might as well have been left out of the woi king 
plans, but winch, if they must be raised, ought 
not to be left to the doubly and tiebly dan- 
gerous contingencies of slippery scaffoldings 
and severe cold The architectural chamber 
ot the exterior of the permanent stiuctme, so 
far as it may bo understood fiotn the long 
range of massive bnckwoik which si 1 etches 
westward from the South Kensington Musi mu 
grounds, is simply a subject foL regret It 
ihffcis altogether fiom wlrnt wc should have 
desned and hoped to have seen it, But tlieic 
it stands, unquestionably leal m tens of thou- 
sands of bucks and suiiclty tons of moiiai, and 
we can do no moic than lecogmsc lls existence 
as Captain Eowke and the Royal Commissioners 
have been pleased to produce it The architec- 
tural question, if discussed at all now that the 
bucks and mortar aie w situ , had far bettci be 
loft for futuie consideration What ought to 
occupy the present attention of all vlio are 
i rally 1 interested m the success, not of a great 
building, but of the Gieat Exhibition, is the 
Exhihitaon itself— the building, the general 
auangements, the various departments, and the 
collections and objects to be exhibited, being 
all regarded as components of one gumd whole, 
and as such forming a subject for thoughtful 
contemplation 

Wc observe wit li much satisfaction the atten- 
tion bestowed upon the subject of the Exhibi- 
tion by om contempoiancs of the daily press, 
and thou judicious remarks One cucumstanee 
only of grave importance we have not seen to 
have been noticed, although it certainly de- 
mands the sci 10 us attention both of the Com- 
missioner s and o f the pu blie tlus is the approach 
to the Exhibition building, as well loading to 
its principal front, as on its eastern side towards 
the Museum All the published representa- 
tions of the building convey the idea that it 
stands surrounded by a bioad open space, 
available for free access on all sides to the en- 
trances, and fox no less ready depart uio. This 
would have been indeed a most desnable con- 
dition of the building; but it is veiy fai tiom 
being the fact On the conti ary, the building 
is painfully hedged m almost on every quarter 
The road that passes its eastern end,’ and goes 
on past the principal entiance to the gardens 
of the Hoiticultuial, Society is veiy narrow, 
has no outlet to the right or left, and altogether 
is as ill-adapted as may be for the movements 
of either vehicles or pedestrians in large num- 
bers, All that can be said m its favour, is 
that it leads direct from the Cromwell Road 
(which passes lire front of Iho South Kensing- 
ton Museum, and of the new Great Exhibition 
permanent building) to the high load that 
runs along the southern border of Hyde Park, 


and debouches upon Piccadilly. Then, the 
main ft out ot the vast edifice is now con limited 
vis a as by a senes of attached residences m 
massive blocks, all ot them lofty and manv- 
wmdowed, that have giown up with the giowlh 
of Captain Eowke’s buck-masonry, as it they 
had constituted an mtcgial part of Ins design 
Thus the open ground m iiont. of the giand 
central entiance to the Exhibition lias been 
led need to ihc bi cadi li and the oidnnuy condi- 
tions of a suburban London street It will be 
necessary to adopt and cany out some plans of 
the most effective chaiactei, which inayiemedy 
(since they cannot obviate) the olislacles and 
difficulties winch must inevitably result fiom 
tins most unfoitunate nauowncss ol the ap- 
proaches and means foi dcpailuie, by winch 
visitor may i each and may wend then way 
flora the Gieat International Exhibition 
And thoroughly "international” the Exhi- 
bition pi onuses to become Giavc as may be 
the aspect ot the world’s political lionzon 
eveiyw heie, except whcie the Urnon Jack floats 
m the breeze, theie still aie abroad sure indi- 
cations ot a deep, as well as a widely pervading, 
intei est m Ihc peaceful gathering at which 
London invites the presence of the civilized 
w oild m the spirag and summer of the next 
yeai, The owneis of precious woiks of Ait, 
emulating the c cample ot the Queen, aic making 
libeial offers of the loan ot then choices! trea- 
sures The Manufactures as v ell as the living 
Aits of the United Kingdom, will be fully anti 
faithfully lepicsented With the soJe excep- 
tion of Newfoundland, which as yet has "made 
no sign,” the Bntisii colonies me taking active 
steps to compensate in 1802 ioi their prevail- 
ing iudiffeiencc in 1831 India will furnish a 
giand, as well as a "gieat,” exhibition by 
herself China will take up a position side by 
side with our own onental erapne, and Japan 
will hold its jaiih with Clutm The Sandwich 
Islanders will demonstrate the advances which 
they have made m civilization, and Western 
and Southern Atuca will send cbaiactenstic 
specimens, as well of native as of colonial skill 
And, to letiuu to oui own quaitei of the globe, 
Europe, fiom north to south, and fiom cast to 
west, is at woik, actively preparing to exem- 
plify what each country and each city chums 
to be peculiarly its own 
The applications foi space, amounting m 
lound numbers to about 10,000, have exceeded 
by one-fifth those which were made m anticipa- 
tion of the Exhibition of 1 S51 , and, wci e they 
all to be conceded m full, they would lequue 
about six times the large amount of space at the 
disposal of the Commissioneis It is probable, 
howevei, that the allotments made to the sevcial 
claimants may prove on the whole to be by far 
more satisfactory to them than might at first, 
sight have been supposed The entire space 
feu exhibitors has been assigned, m clue pro- 
portions, to the various classes info which the 
Exhibition itself has been divided and sub- 
divided, the space foi each class being placed 
under the control of its own committee, by 
whom the ultimate auangemculs arc made. 
In the instance of classes winch have a national 
intei est, such as the appliances of railways, 
machmeiy of evpiy descuptiou, engineering, 
whether civil, naval, oi military, educational 
apparatus, aiclntcctuic; and the constructive 
aits, &c, committees have been appointed, 
tin ou gh whom the allotments are made to 
applicants fiom all pails of the country Eoi 
other classes of objects, metiopoldan trade com- 
mittees and local committees perfoim the same 
duties. The metropolitan trade committees have 
to determine upon the claims of those applicants 
who desire to exhibit in claves which arc nob 
represented by national commit Lees, and who 
are removed to an inconvenient distance fiom 
auy town which has appointed its own local 
committee. By means of such careful adminis- 
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tiatm* agencies the whole of the impoitaiit 
miangcnienls contingent upon the allotment 
ot space ,uc ceitain to be ad in sled upon the 
best, and also the finest principles In the 
exercise ol then laige disci etionaiy powcis, 
the committees must ncccssauly find then 
duties both dilficult and delicate, the grand 
oh] eels be foie them, howevei, aie the leal 
advantages of the Exhibition as a whole, and 
the utmost possible degtee ot concession to 
the just and legitimate washes of individual 
exhibit oi s Upon Ihesc tw r o points then duty 
is maikcd out vciy cleaily beloie them In 
the fust place, they must icsolutely expunge 
jjom the list all applications that aie made ioi 
the admission ot objects which have no piopei 
place oi interest m an Industrial and Eine-Ait 
Exhibition, oi which fail lanly 1 o represent then 
ow T n department of cithei Ait oi Manufactui es , 
and then, m the second place, they must dc- 
teimme that the applications taken by them 
into consideiation be bond fule applications — 
that is to say, that they aie not made m excc&s 
of tlie actual requirements of the intending 
exhibitors, under the idea that the space to be 
allotted to them would be mpiopoition to that 
demanded And again, so Jar as the geneial 
classification may admit, it is of the utmost 
importance that the committees, m then allot- 
ments of space, should keep carefully m view 
facilities for such an arrangement ot the ex- 
hibited objects as will admit of a comparison 
between different examples of the same class of 
object and between specimens of the same 
object 

With reference to the objects foi which 
space will be provided and seemed, we Bust 
that the exhibitors themselves will coidially 
co-opcialc with the committees in determining 
them to be such as both ought to appear aud 
ought not to be excluded This Exhibition, if 
it wou'd realize its becoming aim and pnipose, 
is to be, not a multitudinous assemblage of the 
laiest and most piecious and most divci sifted 
cmiosities, but a vast go dieting ol icpe\cnlu~ 
inti worts It is, so to speak, to be the par- 
liament of the artistic and mdusliial lesouices 
of the United Kingdom, of the British Colonies, 
and of the civilized woild Each and eveiy 
component of the magnificent whole must have 
pome reason for its piescnoe — must exemplify 
and represent an ait or an industry, a3 well 
as beai the impress of mliinsic worthiness 
Works of Ait, accordingly, arc tp repiesent, 
fust, schools, then, periods, and thirdly, artists. 
Industrial productions are to show the excel- 
lences of their several orders they are to 
indicate wdiat can be done, each in its own 
department, vnder oulinmy cv cumfanm and 
conditions, — not to be exceptional achieve- 
ments, works that stand alone, and aie devoid 
of any association with those requirements 
and uses wlucli have called their particular 
manufacture mto being, and sustain it in aclion 
The objects that we hope to see in this Exhi- 
bition will thus be specimens of then several 
classes, aud by no means exceptions (save m 
their singular excellence) from the ordinary 
productions of their classes. Even this excel- 
lence must not be exceptional, only its degree. 
It must not be attained by any departure Ixora 
the prevailing system of production, or at any 
rate, from such a system of production as 
might piovail and ought to prevail. It may 
rightly indicate a superiority over whatever 
lias been already accomplished , but still this 
veiy superiority must bo generally attainable 
licreafter, and thus the excellence of any ex- 
hibited specimen is to give a lesson in the 
art of pcrlectmg eveiy similar production. 

Experiments have been made for ( lighting 
lire Exhibition, with the view to its being open 
m the evening as well as dining the day, We 
strongly advocate such a project, provided that 
it be attained y^rth safety The evening open- 


ing of eveiy institution that may convoy sound 
ln^Li notion — as a Museum olAif, and Lidmdiy 
conveys sound mstiuction — is precisely the one 
tiling Hurt is so in gently needed m oidei to 
enable these instil ui ions thotoughlv to do I lieu 
woik and to fulfil then mission A very laige 
piopoition of the visifoi &, who would learn 
the most, and who would make the most ad- 
vantageous use of what they learn, aie those 
who can visit the Exhibition of next jeai, oi 
any museum, only daunt? tho houis of the 
evening, except with diillculty rind perhaps 
with the loss ot what they can ill ailoid to lose, 
and ceitamly with inconvenience and nndoi 
disadvantages If possible, then, by all means 
let the Exhibition he open as well between the 
houis ol 6 and 10 pm, as tinougliout the dav 
Whatevci may be the oiheial aiiangnnents 
for the production and olieaji sale of popular 
catalogues, it is of the utmost impoitancc that 
eveiy department and class, and eveiy object 
also, should he distinctly labelled m plain and 
easily intelligible language And besides this 
ever available, this always undei&taudahle de- 
scription of the classes and departments that 
make up the Exhibition, and of the objects 
that constitute the cl isses and departments, 
we tiust that her Majesty’s Commissioners 
wall consider it to be a juit, and by no means 
an unimportant pail, of then duties, to piovidc 
lor popular oral des captions of the woiks 
exhibited, to he given on the spot, under such 
auangements a* may appear to them to be 
best calculated to develop the teaching poweis 
of the unrivalled collections ovei which they 
must assuicdly find that they will piesidc, Wt 
have moie to say heieaftei upon popular cata- 
logues and popuki dcacnplions, but w T e aie 
anxious, at the present time, to adveit and to 
invite attention to those subjects, and to uige 
then importance upon the lloyal Commis- 
sioueis, the exlubitoib, and the public at laige 
The following aie the most important of the 
decisions that have been announced by her 
Majesty’s Comnussioneis, with lefcience to 
the pluses or rewards of meiifc, winch will be 
given m the form of medals — 

(a ) These medals wall be of one class, foi 
mei it, without any distinction oi deg ice 
( b ) No exhibifcoi will receive more than one 
medal m any class ol sub-class 
(V ) Au i liter national jury will be formed foi 
each class, and sub-class, of the exhi- 
bition, by whom the medals will be 
adjudged 

( d ) Each foieign commission wall be at liberty 
to name one member of the jury foi 
each class, and sub-class, m which staple 
industries of then country, and its de- 
pendencies, are represented, 

( e ) The British jurors will be chosen m the 
following manner — Eveiy exhibitor 
wall name tlnce persons to act on the 
jury foi each class, oi sub-class, nx which 
he exhibits, and, from the persons so 
named, her Majesty’s Commissioners 
will select three members of the jiuy 
for each class, or sub-class 

The names of the jurois will be published in 
March, 1802 The aw r ards of the juries aie to 
be submitted to the Commissioners before the 
last day of May These awards wilt be pub- 
lished m the Exhibition building, . at a public 
ceremony, early in June , after which they will 
be conspicuously attached to the w orks of the 
successful exlubitois, the grounds of each 
award being aha bnefly stated. The medals 
will he pi eson ted on the last day of the 
Exhibit ion 

We have much satisfaction m adding, that, 
besides making arrangements for Showing 
machinery m motion, and illustrating it by pro- 
cesses, tlie Gommissioneis consider it desirable 
for the general public to sec certain handi- 


crafts in actual ojieinlion , and (hey accordingly 
will show a pi act i cal illustration of type 
casting, type punting bj bawl, lithographic 
punting, copper plate punt mg, eaithenwaie 
punting, poicelom punting, a potters wheel, 
glass blowing, turning in metal, wood, and 
noi 3 r , engine tinning, gold chain making, steel 
pen making, and various olhoi processes all of 
them of the ut most gennal interest m then 
several departments ot national industry, and, 
theicfoie, ol national prosperity 


T1IE PORTRAIT GALLERY AT THE 
EXHIBITION OE 18G2. 

Wmi&T, with m and without its walls, oui Exhibition 
of next veai will tollut horn eveiy legion upon 
eai ih assemblages ol men and women, of nil shades 
of colour, nrul all forms of feat m c, sutlrufot ru 
vmiety to phase the most diligent ethnogiaphu, 
aud to guLifv the most vcalous phihuitbiopist on 
suck au occasion, it will doubtless occur lo the 
providers oi tho intellect u il fi, itemization of the 
** whole lace of mankind ** to piescirt, in tLe accu- 
mulated masses of Art, till that the painter, tho 
stulplui, and the cugravei may have done to give a 
lasting charactei to the human foim divine 

The " Os ho mm sublime dwhif tint excellent 
text of the Homan poet, nevu had so good an 
opportunity of application Tin* va^t galleiv will 
oirui evicleme ol tho real vi’lue of a bctlu way to 
see into character than the tentative &vstem& ot 
Lavatcr and Spurahum meat length adjiukrtd to be 
The superb poitiaitsin oui palaces by HoIImmi, by 
Michael Angelo, by Velasquez — then piecuisors 
in the illuminated mmiatme*, the statues the coins 
and gems of antiquity and of the middle ages — then 
gi aceful imitatois in later times along with well- 
selected vv oiks by living tu lists m all lands, will 
famish the noblest gzouj)j», whilst the marvels of 
the pbologiapbei aud of his alliances will complete 
the scene 

Our National Portrait CommiSbion may here ad- 
vantageously bung lta new zeal m aid of tlie design 
A spur is wanted to the fitting piogieas of its own 
task The llon&e ot Commons votes annual giants 
to the poi bait commission, with some slight mui * 
mm mg Tlie multitudinous subjects belonging to 
the domain of that commission, scattcied m all 
quaiteis, and awaiting a home, me not yet seen to 
ciowd its halls This galleiy of 1 8f>2 will bung the 
high utility of national portraits mto public view 

It will not be possible to show together all the 
masterpieces ot poitiait painting, now the pnde of 
gicat collodions abioad and at home But engrav- 
ings of them already executed, or to be made, and 
easily to be obtained, will produce a s?ieat effect ]f * 
wc cannot have el Kensington, the Vtttona Colonna 
of Michael Angelo — pi iced but lately at the fabulous 
sum of £2,000 — the fine engraving of that rare 
model of lem&le dignity is at command The 
original paintmg of WulUTc at knolc, m Kent, may 
he too precious for removal, hut the engraver 
White in the seventeenth ecu till y pioduced its noble 
lineaments m perfection „ and a copy of hts w oik can 
be had to illustrate how curiously tradition, after 
the lapse of two hunched years, enabled the great 
painter of the sixteenth century to lepiocluce the 
great reformer of the fourteenth, to the life, and 
with the snhlimest intelligence.® 

The) e will be no diillculty m enriching oui gallery 
of 1802 from the Chinese and Tartar works of 
portrait are. Eiom the early eastern civilization to 
the latest found savage life in ail quarters of the 
globe, the possession of elements of Art shows an 
universal capability of impi ovement, just as the 
study of the heart of the most simple of the human 
race demonstrates the same capability, whatever 
sciolists may infer from the shape of the skull, or 
from tlie varying facial outline. 

To those among us who from boyhood have been 


* ThH pi ini of WioMfto's potto ait, as patntml so long 
aftei liis death, being obtained from e&Uier genuine lllce- 
nefbcs win oh may hq lojd, seems to have been just noticed 
hy the ediinr ot tho coHcotinn published by tho Useful 
Knowledge Society- Mi L< dge had left ’WiclifTe out of 
hh hue collcttlott, tor waul pi obahlj ot tho ICnolo painting. 
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familmi with the poitimts of Ignatius Santlio, the 
ledcemcd negio, the icimed wntci, and the fuend 
of Sterne, ot pool Pimoe Lee Boo from the Pclew 
lahuids wlieie lus people piotected oui bhipmcoked 
manners, mid with a handled othci examples 
pioung l f*t l vniii/ of the Itunutii heat l, such a collec- 
tion ot savage men's lineaments will be as welcome 
as moie valuable products and cuuous memonals, 
In these 1 aspects, indeed, a good collection of poi- 
tiaits fiom the less civilized lubes will elucidate a 
uiy interesting topic Such poitimts, taken at 
ditfeient stages ot the intercom se ot those tubes 
with ns, establish then m bom poweis beyond all 
contradiction Fiom Afina, foi instance, we now 
possess examples ot pi ogress of scvei al generations 
of Hottentots, and it is know n that the giandsons 
featiues change mateually toi the bettei by habits of 
cleanliness, and good food, and eultaxe Tins one 
of the many elements belonging to the cause of good 
government, is not to be despised by the statesman 
01 by the moie piofessed phiUutlnopist* 

It was a sublime event m Roman stoiy when the 
conscupt fathers leccived the wamens of Gaul in. 
solemn °eoate, piepaied to bo the lust sacnfico to 
baibai ism The triumph of its heioes was a tnumph 
of imh/ation In om galleiy of the woild’a poi- 
tiaits, in 1SG2, anothei lesson may be taught 
Time we can show that m eveiy land, among all 
people, there am geims of good, and the lesson will 
be well learned if the end be the rcpiessiou of tile 
evil passions still too violent among the moic 
advanced nations for the peaceful growth of those 
good genua 

All gieat hiatoncal painteis aie huown to be 
skilful pamteis of poitiaifcs, and poitiaits aie 
notouou&ly the favourites in all exhibitions The 
imaginative piofessor of modem histoiy at Gam- 
budge, Mr Kingsley, bus been said to have given 
biogiapby too laigc a space in his estimate of the 
components of history, 'Whoevei leads Ins powei- 
ful maiiguial led me with attention will see that 
this cnoi is uufanly imputed to him, and he is 
undoubtedly right in hu statement, that indi- 
vidual chaiacter wondeilully sways the uPuus of 
nations This unquestionable fact raises the study 
of poi baits fiom artistic to social importance, and 
il may he hoped that the present opportunity will 
not be lost of making oui exhibition of 1SG2, in this 
respect, tell as a peaceful contubution to social ltn- 
pi ovement, wkatevei else may beial mankind in the 
coming year. 


ART IN IRELAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 


Conk —The committee of the School of Ait in 
this oifcv has recently issued a repoifc extending ovei 
a period of the last two j erne rt speaks favourably 
of the opetatious of the institution, Thghty draw- 
ings by pupils have been exhibited during tne time, 
twenty medals awarded, and eleven drawings were 
for wanted to London for the national competition * 
Stokc-on-Thent, — Wo regret exceedingly to 
know that the financial condition of the school of 
Ait m this place is such as to threaten the closing 
up of the institution at no very distant date, unless 
efficient aid be rendered it, An appeal to the inha- 
bitants of the Lotteries and the adjacent districts 
has been made for suoh assistance. The printed 
circular issued by the committee states, “ that the 
government inspector reported to the Cential De- 
partment, after his last examination, ‘ that there 
had been a maihed impi ovement in the studios of 
the pupils ’ Whilst, however, the Committee have 
reason to be satisfied with the piogiess made by the 
students, the financial condition of the school is a 
subject of gieat and increasing anxiety, For some 
years past, the school has been mainly supported by 
the liberality of Messrs. Minton ana Co , who, in 
addition to an annual subscription of £25, and the 
payments of the fees of the students from their 
Manufaotoiy, have in the last five years made 
donations amounting altogether to £600, to enable 
the commutes to meet their engagements, Not- 
withstanding this assistance, theie is still a balance 
of £238 Ids. 55, due to 31st December last, which 
Messis, Minton have promised to liquidate* They 
have, however* given notice that m fulme they 
■will increase their annual subscription to £50, but 
that they will not be answerable for any further 
deficiency after the end of this year, fiom which 
period also they will relinquish the payment of any 


fees foi pupils The committee have been obliged 
to give notice that at the expiration of tlnce months, 
the senicis of the Modelling Uastn and the Ele- 
mental y Mxstei would be dispensed with, but even 
with this reduction of expenditure, they will be 
totally unable to canyon the school without fuithei 
assistance , . . If tlio appeal be not ie- 
sponded to, the committee will luve no alternative 
but to close the school altogether at the cm licet 
possible oppoitumty, — a step which they will take 
with extieme reluctance and icgiet, U3 they aie 
poisuaded that schools of Ait have been, and are 
likely to be, of groat seivice to the district, and 
theie aie peculiar icasons foi legietting the extinc- 
tion of the Stoke School, which combines the advan- 
tages of a eential situation, commodious ioomB, 
expiessl\ designed foi the purpose, a higlily-effieient 
stall of masteis, and an excellent collection of diaw- 
mgs, models, and other apparatus, which, if once 
i amoved and disposed, may nevei be iecoveied” 
We cannot account foi such mdifteicnce and apathy, 
especially in a manufacturing distnct, tovvaids an 
object which seems to be almost essential to the 
well-being of the community among whom it is 
placed It may be mentioned that at the last exa- 
mination six pupils wue awarded national medal- 
lions, and twenty-sax. local medals weie distributed, 
besides nuracious Qthei puzes, 

Southampton The annual examination, pre- 
sided ovei by Mi E\re Ciowe, one of the Govern- 
ment Inspector, of the pupils m the Schools of Art 
at Southampton and its adjacent towns, took plgco 
at the commencement of the last month, when 
ten medals were awarded, foui candidates leceived 
“honourable mention,” and seven drawings weie 
selected foi the national competition of next year, 
Glouci stek — k monument in memoiy of the 
marlyi -bishop Hooper, burnt in this city, is being 
elected heie the design is similar to that of the 
Oxford “Maityi’a Memoiial,” except that it will 
contain but one figure, a statue of the venerable 
prelate, instead of foiu The ongm of this monu- 
ment, says a local papei, “is somewhat curious, and 
bicathes moie the air of shrewd commercial specu- 
lation than of an impulsive movement, spunging 
from an earnest, soul -felt attachment to tne groat 
pnnciples of religious toleiation which Bishop 
Hooper llluBtiatcd m his life, and dignified and 
strengthened in his cruel death The piopnetoi of 
a newspaper (one of the so-called * cheap’ publica- 
tions, paitlv printed m London) conceived the idea 
— one winch, in shrewdness, might have emanated 
fiom fcho fertile brain of Biothei Jonathan— of 
adding a halfpenny to the puce of his newspapei, 
and appioprmting the fiist £50 thus laised by the 
augmentation of pnee, as the ‘nest-egg’ of a fund 
for the election of a suitable monument The 
scheme, at fiist, we are told, was coldly received by 
the people of Gloucestci , but its authoi peiseveied, 
for it is said that the circulation of the papei largely 
increased, and as time rolled on some zealous Pro- 
testants gave it their countenance and suppoit ” 
Liverpool — It having been determined to place 
a statue of the late Duke of ‘Wellington on the 
column now m course of election in Liveipool as, a 
“ Wellington Memorial,” sculptois were invited to 
compete for the work six models were accordingly 
sent m, and that by Mr, Lawson, of Edinburgh, 
has been selected by the committee The statue 
will bo twelve feet high, and ot bronze, the column 
on winch it is to Bland is to be one hundred and 
ten feet in height. \ 

Fax.mouth.~-' The twenty-ninth annual exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, 
was opened m this town on the 17th of September. 
More than seven hundied and fifty objects of various 
hinds w me displayed, of these upwards of three 
hundred came undei the denomination of Fme Ait 
works, paintings predominating, the majouty of 
which weie lent foi the occasion by then owners, 
who chiefly resided in the locality, The general 
contents of the rooms weie not ot so interesting a 
character as they have heietofore been, but some 
of the diawmga by the pupils of the Penzance 
School of Art, show that the institution is making 
favourable progress m that department 
^ Preston, ^-A small collection of modem English 
pictures, water-eblour drawings, and seulptuie, the 
property of Mr. H N Peddor, of Ashton-on-Rioble, 

! was recently disposed of bv auction m this town. 
The woiks which realized tne highest prices were-— 
‘Robinson Ciuaoe reading the Bible,’ C. E, Leslie, 
ILA. (engraved), 120 gs. ; ‘Dr Johnson m the 
Ante-room of Lord Chesterfield's/ E, M. Ward, 

B A., 15G gs, j ‘Prospeio, Miranda, Ferdinand, and 
Caliban/ P. F, Poole, R.A * 72 gs, , ‘ Cattle and 
Sheep in Canterbury Meadows/ T S Cooper, 
A.K,A, } 95 gs , 1 Sherwood Forest/ a water-colour 
drawing by D. Cox, £104. Other attractive draw- 
ings bv the same ftitist, and by Stanfield, Cattev* 
mole, S* Proufc, S, Palmer, W, Hunt, Topham, and 
Jenkins, were sold at good, but not large prices. 


TIIE TURNER GALLERY 

A PRO STY MORNING— SUNRISE 
Engi av eel by R E i andai d 

Whether. the “Fallacies of Hope/’ assumed to be 
wnttcn by Tuinei, and of which passages weie so 
fiequeutly applied to the title of his pictuies, qualify 
lnm to be classed among the poets, he was evidently 
a lovei and leadci of poetiy, and possessed a mind 
nthly imbued with its essential atti’butcs Eveiy 
scone of natuie, huwevei simple in oharaclei, he 
placed on the canvas, manifests a poetical feeling as 
beautiful as it is hue, sometimes gathered hom the 
stoics of his own luxuriant imagination, and some* 
times suggested by — oi perhaps it should lathci be 
said, allied with— the ideas ot otheis The motto 
attached to the pictuic of ‘ A Fiosty Homing/ 
when exhibited at the Royal Academy m 181*3, was 
a line taken fiom Thomson’s Seasons ,* — 

“ The ngid hoar- fiost molts beloie his beam ” 

The entire passage is descriptive of suiuise on the 
fiist frosty moi mug in autumn, and, howevei much 
the dcpaitme of the summei with all her glonous 
anav of veulant beauty and bulhant sunshine may 
be dcploied, and howcvei unwelcome is the ap- 
pioacli of wintei when he lays his cold Jingcis 
on the last iloweis Jett us by the autumn, who 
cannot hut admiic the appeal an ce of hcdgeiovv, 
and foiest-tiee, and dwaifish heibagc, fuiiged, as it 
weie, with clusters of peails loimed by the eaily 
fiost? 

The following sonnet, apostioplnsing the fiost as 
an aitjst who has decoiatcd the wnulovv-pnne, js 
bcautitnlly descriptive, and seems perfectly appio- 
prute to a wintei pictuie — 

“ Aitist unseen 1 tli at, (lipp’d m lto?en ilow 
Hast oil the glitterutg gla&s tlij pencil laid, 

Eie liom yon sun tlic tiansnmt visions fadr, 

Switt let mo tiaco tho foi ms lh\ fancy (hew 1 
Ihy tontis and pal ices of diamond hue, — 

Rivers and lakes of lucid ciystal made, 

And, hung m dii , ho ir ti ees of blanching sh nle, 

T liat liquid peai 1 distil thy scones i enevv , 

Whate’u old baids, oi l.itei actions bign, 

Of scuet gi ottos undei nuitii the wave, 

X\ heio Neieids loof with spu the ambet eavL , 

Or boweis of bliss wheic spott the fany trnni, 

AX hn, liequenl by the moonlight wamleiei veon, 
Cncle with ladiant gems Uil dowy gieeu ” 

feouruiT 

Tho fust thing which would naturally strike the 
spectatoi on looking at Tiunei’s pictuit, is the 
simplicity and paucity of the subject-mat tu, so 
diffeienfc fiom all we aie accustomed to see in the 
majonty of his compositions To the left is a high 
road, indicated by a stage-coach looming m the 
distance tluough the cold, misty atmosphere, not yet 
dispersed by the using sun on the light is a patch of 
open ground, which leads tluough a low dilapidated 
gateway into a field , skilling the load and the fields 
beyond is a high bank with a leafless tiee here and 
theie, and an occasional shrub, on the other side 
of the bank, in the middle distance, is a solitary 
cow j m the foreground is a cart, which the farm- 
labourers aie evidently preparing to load with earth 
or gravel, foi a man is removing the tail-board, and 
his bairow, pick- axe, spade, and other implements 
for such work, are close at hand a man with a gun 
and a little girl cairymg a kaie over her shoulders 
look on, and behind them is a boy who seems as if 
intended to tiy if the ice on the suiface of a pool 
of water would “bear,” There is m all this nothing, 
as we just stated, but the most ordinal y material, 
and yet all is brought forwaul with so much truth 
of natuie, and is so admirably repiesented in Us 
elaborate details, that the character of the subject 
assumes a degree of pictorial dignity from the 
mannei in which it is delineated 

The tone of colour throughout the picture is 
excellent, the sky, and whatever distant objects are 
visible, are tinged with a yellowish hue, as they are 
usually seen yhen the sunbeams break through the 
cold, white mists of wintry morning j foi, inasmuch 
as there is not a single leaf on tree oi hedge, the 
artist must have been thinking of wintei rather 
than late autumn when he composed this work, 
though lie appended to , it Thomson’s description of 
an autumnal hoar-frost 

Tne picture, which is of large dimensions— too 
large, perhaps, for so slight a subject— is ui the 
National Collection^ Kensington, 





GOTHIC METAL ‘WORK.* 

It will be undeistood that, m selecting examples 
of modern Gothic metal woik to which we wish to 
direct public attention, we are caieful to avoid any 
works that aie either exceptional (howevei aitisti- 
eally excellent) m then charactei, or that aie lathei 
curious than mentorious The ecclesiastical metal 
work that is produced foi Mi, Butterfield, after his 
own designs, by Potter, of South Molton Stieet, foi 
example, is always admirable, and yet, like the 
able architect himself, theie is au an ot raysteiy 
about it, and it is caiefully kept out of sight, except 
for the privileged few, so that it would seem to have 
been made expressly under such conditions as would 
pi event its being appieciated by the geneial public 
This is not the modem Gothic metal work that will 
do much good to the Gothic levival. Ncitliei do 
we care to adduce it as showing the ability of 
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! Biotheis, of llolboru, hold an honomable position 
amongst these metal-woikers ol oui own day, who 
aie pleased to designate themselves “ medial val *' 

; Then productions are executed with skill and much 
Gothic feeling* In the matter ol design, we believe 
j that they arc" gcnei ally dependent upon peisons not 
connected with, then establishment, and consequently, 
they must be legal ded moie particularly as pio- 
ducers, than as deaigneis, of artistic metal woik in 
the Gothic style 

It is a chainctenatic of the Gothic metal woikeis, 
that they combine, each in his own establishment, the 
\ocations ot the goldsmith and the smith piopeily so 
! called, that is to say, they all woik as well in the 
piecious as m the liaid metals Such appeals at 
ptesent to be a necessity ot then position as aitist- 
raanufacturers, and assuredly, in the piesent condi 
tiou ot Go tine Art, it is most desirable that all 
Gothic metal work should bear the impiess ol the 
same thought and the same feeling, and should 
exhibit the same treatment also It is impossible, j 
however, that eveiy Gothic metal worker should j 
feel the same, delight m his woiks in gold and silver, | 
and m hi ass and iron Some must have lather the 
goldsmith’s instinct, in piefeience to that of the | 
more direct descendant of Vulcan , and, on the other | 
hand, the treatment of In ass and lion must neees- , 
saiiiy, to some workeis, be the favounte department | 
of theu art We have much satisfaction in intro* 
duemg into om columns a lew specimens of the j 


works, executed in the hard metala by a young 
member of the Gothic fiatei mty, who reallv loves 
the brass and the iron, and who deals with them 
lovingly m the tiue Gothic spuit Mi.T Peard, 
of High Holborn, is a skilful workei iu the piccious 
metals, but the lnud metals aie peculiarly the 
matenais that command his sympathies Mi Pcaid 
woiked foi a considerable time m the establishment 
(and, as we may pistly entitle it, the school) ot the 
Messis. Halt, and now be has taken up au indepen- 
dent position of his own Ills pi eductions, those 
m non in a pie eminent dcgiee, aie such as to com- 
mand om waimest appioval They aie perfectly 
Gothic, and they belong altogethci to our own era 
Mr Peaid has a tiue feeling for Gothic iron-wollr , 
he knows what the metal ought to accomplish, and 
be knows also how to develop its capacities Mi 
Pcaid woiks eithei fiom hi* own designs, or from 
such designs as architects may entiust to him In 
either case his productions show that he woiks as a 
Gothic artist, who understands and sympathises with 
his ait His works comprehend eveiy variety ot 
object, as well the most dignified and elaboiato ex- 
amples of ecclesiastical metal woik, as the simplest 
and commonest ai titles that aie daily in requisition 
toi domestic uses As will be seen, wo have selected 
for om lllustiations examples of seveial distinct 
classes of Mi Peard’ s woiks in brass and iron, our 
special object having been to exemplify from Ins 
productions Gothic metal work m its simpler 
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modern metal woikera, or the poweis of Gothic Art 
Its .exclusiveness goes a gieat way to neutralise its 
intimate worth— its worth, both to exemplify ana 
to teach Gothic Art, The same remarks are gene- 
rally applicable to fhs productions of another clever 
and skilful metalworker, Keith, of the City Bond 
He chiefly produces works from designs which ha\e 
been made oy architects and placed m his hands , 
and he also does’ much which purposely is not 
intended to b6 popular. let us be understood, 
however, to speak in decided terms of the abilities, 
both as artists and as manufacturing producers, ot 
Mr. Keith, and of the Messrs, Potter. Luther ot 
them would w6rk for Mr, Butterfield, if they were 
not masters of their craft t and veiy many are the 
works of first-rate mceileace that have piocecdeu 
from either establishment. The Messrs .Johnston, 

* Continued n am page 2?i 


aspect, aud without any ecclesiastical associations 
Example 3 is a grille, 01 piece of open screen -work, 
hand-wrought throughout m iron, and equally ad- 
mu able in design and execution The flow ot the 
lines could not be linpioved, and the distribution of 
the details is most masterly. Example 2 is a rich 
binge, also in wrought iron, worthy to rank with 
the screen, and equally ehaiactoristic of the pro- 
ducer’s powers Examples 3, 4, 5, and 6, are objects 
executed by the hand in burnished brass , example 4 
is a gas-blacked singularly graceful, and of the ut- 
most simplicity, example 3 is a reading-desk for 
the table, example 6 is a door-lock with its handle ; 
and example 5 is a bell-lever These works speak 
for themselves We may add that Mr Peard has 
published a richly illustiated catalogue of many of 
his works, iu the biiel preface to which he baa 
introduced the following judicious remarks. The 
examples which he has figured, ho says, are not 
placed by him bcfoi e the public as " f stock patterns, 
to be used anywhere and everywhere, when articles 
of the kind me required, but simply to show that 
the principles upon which metal work should bo de- 
signed and executed have been caiefully studied n 
, , He adds, — "In all cases attention is devoted 

to the giving ill each example, as far as practicable, 
that variety of treatment and expression, for which, 
in Gothic Art, there is an almost' Up limited scope 
■With but tew exceptions, m his catalogue Mr Peard 
has prefer) ed to rest his claims for suppmt upon 


designs which me “simple in character, but of good 
outline, and with a reality about them, each serving 
the purpose and indicating the use which its form 
suggests.” “ The extent of this catalogue ” (and it is 
tolerably comprehensive m its range), he declares 
“but barely enters the held open fox the effective 
treatment of almost every description of metal woik, 
whether for the more strict purposes of architectural 
enrichment, or the still commoner requirements of 
domestic use, for, although there is nothing so 
noble and giaiid, but the more elevated capabilities 
of the Art may be devoted to its service, yet at the 
same time there is nothing so mean as to be below 
Us legitimate application " When we express onr 
hope that a long and pi osperous career may be 
beloie Mr Peard, we do no more than declare that 
we desire to see Gothic metal work popular because 
meriting populauly. h . 

With Mr. Beards woiks we associate a second 
group of miscellaneous examples, from, thfe\ collect-- 
tions of the Messrs. Hurt, thus enabling our renders 
the moid readily to institute a comparison between 
the productions of what w® may entitle the parget 
establishment and its most piomiamg off-set. As 
ul the former instance, we have avoided the more 
costly and elaborate works, m order to dueefc especial 
attention to such as me of simpler character, and more 
calculated to bn in general demand. It is unneces- 
sary foi us to comment upon the particular merits 
of each individual Of the Mowing examples • of 
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the general ehaiactensties of the Messia Ilait’a 
woi la, and of then ovvu deseivcdly high leputation 
as Gothic, metal w’oikeis,we have already spoken at 
length Example i) is a guile, 01 panel ol open j 
scieen woik in wrought non, example 7, also a 
woik executed in wrought iron, is a guiu d foi the 
fiont of a balcony, lucii may be veiy significantly 
contrasted with the \u etched objects m cast non 
that aie so generally in use Example 8 is a 
candle-bracket, of exceedingly effective design , 
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example 10 is a watch-stand for the mantel shelf, oi 
the library, oi toilette table, constructed of burnished 
biasa and wood Example 11 is a eaid-tiay, and 
examples 12 and 13 me salvers, the metal work 
being gilt and elaboiately enriched with enamel and 
jcncls 

Anothei metal worker of fust-rate ability ie 
Hi Betiham, of Wigmoie Street, oi rather we ought 
to speak in the pliual number, when we lefei to 


trust, liowevei, at no distant peuod to bupply this 
deficiency Meanwhile we may congratulate both 
the Mcssis Benham themselves on the complete 
success of then plans in the Gothic depaitmeut of 
their metal woi ks, and also all true lovei & of Gothic 
Ail on having buch a valuable accession, «is the 
Wigmoie Sheet galleiy, to the email senes of estab- 
lishments tlut aic devoted to the production of 
metal work m tlie tiue feeling of Gothic Ait 
Befoie we invite oui leaders to follow us out of 
London to examine the productions of two other 
Gothic metal woikera who aie established, the one 
towaids the north, and the othei weetwaid of the 
metropolis, w r e may not pass over without becoming 
recognition a veteran, of the ciaft, Mi Debaufer, 
who still maintains m his establishment in the city 
the reputation which he won several years ago, 
eaily m the peuod of the Gothic revival 

And now, reserving the giealest and most ini- 
poitant of the Gothic metal woikeis to conclude 
our gioup, we propose to tiavel to Coventiy, by way 
of Florae, m Somersetshire, that on our route we 
may pay a visit to Mi Singer, iu that pleasant little 
eountiy town. Like the first Sladmoie, Mi Singei 
washioiight up to be a watchmaker and silveismith, 
aud he tinned Ins attention to Gothic metal woik, 
1 because the noble churches of Somersetshire (svhich 
I he delighted to visit) had taught him to love Gothic 


Ait, and then he was commissioned to make some 
brass candlesticks, so he at once took to such woi Ic- 
ing iu brass, as he knew to have beeu m favour 



with the gieat Gothic artists of the middle ages. 
Not having acquued in earlier life moio than veiy 
ludiment ary instruction in drawing, Mr Singer now 
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finds himself (as he expresses it) unable to do more must legal d as the one thing, winch in these days at 
than make veiy lough designs, and thus he is con- once is most needed and least practised, Mr Smgei 
: strained to think fos uuoik out m the pioress of has found the value of mental chawing , and be 
making We aie disposed to conaidci it would have now has a small but most efficient factory as a 
been well foi many who believe themselves to be pro- metal worker, every peison employed m it being a 

native of Florae Many woi ks of high excellence 


devoted to the style, or move thoroughly imbued 
with its spiilfe The Messis,. Benham have also 
most judiciously secured the systematic co-operation 
of the same talented gentleman, Mr Norman Shaw, 
as a designer of object*! * n the metals, and as the 
general Ait-director of 'their establishment 'We 
regret not having been enabled, on the present 
'occasion, jto add any specimens of the Mess is Ben- 
kubMuMal work to trar senes of rltu&irahons , we 


ficients as draughtsmen, if they weie to b& compelled 
(o conform to Mr Singer's system of thinking out 
their productions, This, ’ " thinking out” is the 
very essence of the Gothic spirit, aud it ia just what 
our oxli&Lmanufacturerfi of every class and order 
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1 specimens of the Gothic metal of Florae, example 14, 
a circular font-cover, the metal work of which is 
executed in wrought iron, example 18, an elegant 
mid Effective gas-bracket \ and, example 17, the head 
of a standard for coram union -railmg, which is dis- 
tinguished foi its skilful arrangement of details and 
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for masterly woikmanship Among his othei most 
successful woika we may specify a veiy bcau- 
tiful brass lectern, designed and executed by Mi 
Singei, vanous communion rails, and gas standaids 
and brackets, cmonrn, &c 

Fioin Fiome to Coventry (a journey now easy 
of accomplishment), and we find oiuselves with 
Mr Skidmoie, in the noble establishment ot which 
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he is the head, and which promises to accomplish 
so much, not only foi Gothic Art as it is levived 
amongst ns, but also foi Coventry itself Mr Skid- 
more bad alieady made his own Gothic metal works 
famous, when he consented to associate himself and 
his establishment with a piojecfc, set on foot and 
oigamzed by some of his powerful neighbour, in 
the hope that it might be the means of mlioducing 



(Ex. 13 ) 


upon on extensive scale a new mduatiy among 
the distieascd and destitute artisans of Covenliy 
Accordingly, at the piesent moment Mi. Skidmoie’s 
Gothic metal work is peculiarly inter eating, from the 
cucumstance that it is holding out to Ins fellow- 
townsmen hope of a successful career in a new and 
honourable calling. The Coventry establishment is 
one of great extent, and of almost unlimited powers 
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for pioducing the works to winch it is devoted. 
Architectural details, both primarily constructive 
and accessories of construction, are produced on a 
grand scale, and in great abundance and variety. 
Iron architecture, properly so called, here is beginning 
to develop its capabilities And, afc the same time, 
the most delicate and refined objects are designed 
and executed with becoming erne, under the same 


loof with the largest and the boldest works that the 
aiehitect can lequne fiom the metal woikei We 
give, as an illustution of his skilful tiealment of the 
precious metals, a gioup of sacianxentnl plate m 
silver, example 1 5, in which Mi Skidmoie has shown 
lumself a peifect masteL both of Gothic Ait and ot 
its pecubai adaptation to this class of objects in metal 
The deeoiation of this gioup compuhends the most 
beautiful ot the decoiative piocesses that may be 
applied to the enurfament of the piecious metals, 
togethei with eldboiatc oina mentation executed in 
the silvei itself The decoiative metal woik ol the 
new Museum at Ox fold was pioduced by Mr Skid- 
more, and it alone would be moie than suthcient to 
have placed him amongst the most accomplished 
aitist manufacturers of his time We have prefuied 
to give, as illastiations of his aichitccluial metal 
woik, a panel of a nch wi ought non screen, which 


that even m the nehest and mo3fc elaborate examples 
of Gothic metal woilc, no less than m the moie 
simple objects, there is a leahty and a significance 
about the entire work that may be sought for in 
vam from metal woikei s m other styles The 
Gothic ornamentation is always pait of the design. 
Every detail is a development ot the leading idea 
In Mi. Skidmoie’s Lichfield screens theic is not 
one minutest poition of the work that could be 
l amoved, without its loss being felt by the whole. 
Every thing is an integral of the entire work It is 
pieusely the same with oux other examples And, 
moie than this, the decoiative details in these 
pieces of Gothic metal woik, besides growing out 
of the leading lines and constituting essential com* 
patients of the design, uie exactly the right' things 


Mi. Skidmoie has pioduced under the direction of 
Mi G G Scott, It A , for the ie*fcoiations of Lich- 
field Calhedial, example 1 f> This beautiful woik 
shows at a glance the masteily tieatment which 
has made it what it is, and the moie miuuteiy 
and thoughtfully it is studied, the more thoioughly 
will its distinguished qualities as a work of Gothic 
Ait be appiecnitcd \Ve might have multiplied 
examples to any extent, and m cveiy conceivable 
depaitment of metal woik , and in eveiv instance we 
should have had a fiesh illnsti alien of the ability 
which is duectiug and conducting the noble esta- 
blishment toi the production of Gothic metal w oik 
at Coventiv We need only add that All Skidmoie 
has pioduced a muneious suies of rnipoitant v\oiks 
in metal for the colonics, as well as those which aic 
destined to lemain in the niothei comitiy 
It will be appaieut to the thoughtful obsenei, 


Bv SuimoaE 

m the light places They aie all in peifect har- 
mony with one an othei, and with the entire design. 
Consequently, each one of them tells effectively. 
And again, lit these walks everything is construe* 
lively hue and positive Apparent rivets’ are leal 
liyets, that are absolutely necessary. Each detail has 
its own part m firming and consolidating the whole, 
as well as in enneluug and^ decorating it. These aie 
conditions of Gothic mbtal work, that am be xeally 
understood only by comparison with metal woik qf 
the highest order, but which is not Gothic. Thus, 
the portion of the celebrated ? eaanwnce n on gales 
from Hampton Comfc, which has been bo rightly 
placed m the South Kensington Museum, will ft t 
once, tmd'm a most characteristic manner, demon- 
strate the value of what we have termed <v reality 
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and aicfniftcance ** in Gothic TJie heads, and ter- 
minal hscmes and sci oil- foliage of the jenaissunce 
lion- woik have nothing in common, nor do they 
take any othei than foituitous parts m the com- 
position in which they appear They do not 
glow out of the constiuction, and foini compo- 
nents of U, and even if they did, thou giowth 
could only be consulted ciccutnc and grotesque, if 
not absolutely inconsistent and unnatural They 
have nothing whatever to do with eitliei uon-woik 
m general, oi these gates m particulai The )?• 
namance metal woiker was a hist rate w 01 kmau 
Hia mampulatiou was excellent He knew how to 
use his hammer, and he used it well aod skilfully 
Hut, if his hands weie free to impart the artist’s 
touch to the iron, his thoughts were fettered by the 
style in which he woiked, and so he could accom- 
plish no more than a mastei piece of woikmanship 
— an elaboute mcongiiulv, noli, but not effective , 
wonderful as woik m non, but wanting altogethei 
m the true spiufc of iron-woik In like manner, m 


all tntetusanre metal u oik theie is no feeling foi 
the metal Neithei style noi tieatment sympathise 
with the material The details and ornaments, if 
1 e moved, might have then places equally well sup- 
plied with anything else, oi then absence might not 
at all be telt And, what is tiuly leimulcable, 
whenevei metal woik is leally well treated, it m- 
\oluntauIy assimilates with that winch is truly 
Gothic, and, the belttr it is as metal work, the 
nearer is its appioaeb. to the Gothic type Nothing 
can. be aitistically woise than the gieat mass ot 
what is oidinarily termed, with a species of sarcastic 
faceliou3nes9, decoiative — no, decoiatcd, metal woik 
Go through a gas-fitter’s ciowded show-rooms, ioi 
example, and examine the achievements of metal 
decorators, who know just a little woise than nothing 
about the metals and the right method of treating 
them It is to be hoped that the time is at hand, 
which, will witness the geneial recognition of tiue 
Ait in metal woik We aie now conscious of the 
value and impoitance of the metals foi tho pioduc- 


of attntion rubs away mental energy quite as keenly 
as it lemoves imperfections from metallic castings 
The man who is able to execute aitistic designs, 
which compiehend an evei-fiesh vanety of tieatment 
and expiessum, must necessanly -woik thoughtfully 
aud the thoughtful woik man produces thought- 
lmpiessed woik and such woik, by an easy piocess 
of tiansition, leads the workei to “think out " designs 
— it makes the man ail aitiat, because fiom the fust 
it had lequired him to be an artist-woikman 

To our Gothic ineti.il woikeis themselves w r e 
recommend sustained perseveiance m then study of 
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the style in its essential principles and their appro- 
priate application, and moie particularly w r o would 
urge upon them the constant consideiation of the 
poweiful appeals evei made by tiue Go Line Art to 
dnect natuie-teaching. The moie keenly these 
appeals aie felt by oui metal workei s, ceitainly in 
that same degree will then woiks rise continually 
higher m their Ait-capacity, and also m esteem and 
popularity The Gothic metal workei must he a 
diligent and loving student of natuie. He must 
aspire too to be no less faithful as a votary of Ait 



(r.\ is ) 

He must be a man of scientific acquirements also, 
Such being the necessary qualifications of producers 
of Gothic metal work, the artistic qualities which 
distinguish their productions follow as natural con- 
sequences, We trust that the merits of both the 
Gothic metal workers and their works will soon be 
adequately appreciated by the public and, on the 
other hand, wa feel assured that the artists m the 
metals, whose works vpc have been considering, will 
over continue their efforts to advance still further m 
their course, and so to strengthen their claims upon 
popular sympathy, admiration, and support. 
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tion of objects, which a few years ago would never 
have been associated with materials of their ordei 
"What remains foi us to accomplish^ to iccognisc 
the tide Ait of working m raefcth The Gothic 
metal woikeis me teaching this art m the best aud 
most effectual manner'— that is, by their practice of 
it, Their Gothic metal works show the grand dis- 
tinction that exists between decorative and decoiatcd 
coostl notion r they bung mto operation the .beat 
and moat peifect pioceases of treatment, availing 
themselves always (except when they pel versely 
raedicovata and peisist m copying the imperfec- 
tions which the men of the middle ages were umlle 
tOov&eome) of the improved and improving ap- 
pliances and implements of modem science , and 
they raise the clmi actor of tlimr workmen as work- 
men, because the work which they place in their 
hands requires in its treatment mid. execution no 
, coin men degree of observant skill, 

’ Thd Gothic 1 metal workei s are teaching all 
designers duel produce is m other styles^ to aim at 




a continual substitution of more aitistic, m the 
place of move aitificial, processes and agencies 
Gothic metal woik, to be tiue to itself, must be 
hand- m ought ancl so the Gothic metal workers 
are habitually devising and investigating improve- 
ments in implements and processes adapted to hand- 
work, and thus they strengthen then existing means 
foi pioducing, as well their simplest, as then most 
ambitious works And improved processes, m ad- 
dition to simplifying woik and rendering it moie 
perfect, also act beneficially upon workmen* Heie 
the Gothic metul woikeus me accomplishing gieat 
and most effectual results for good, in leading actual 
workmen to use in then iank<u They require hand- 
Woik, and 1 they provide fur their woikmen fresh 
implements and more potent processes aud thus 
they improve the workmen themselves. To cut a 
design m metal, or to beht it out, lequirea more of 
thought and of power of touch, than is requisite to 
enable a workman dettiously to finish off* cast- 
work with the file or with sand -paper Thai species 
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origin and nomenclature 

OF PLAYING CARDS. 

BY DR WILLIAM BBLL. 

Chap IV 

“ Au bout du cmmte ils tiouvent par dostln. 

Qu’ils sont vonus UVLprj pto a ce te'tln “ 

Beneath Callots Encampment of Gipsies 

In Una chaptei we shall considei the assistance om 
theory — that the tiisl European playing eazds weie 
based upon a Bohemian legend foi the pui poses of 
deception — may receive fiom various lands ot ancient 
cards bejoud those given in pievious chaptei s, 
which have lecently been discovered, or which are 
still m common use. 

We shall begin with the Suits, the names they 
have been called by, and the figures they have borne 
at vanous periods and m diffueut localities They 
have undergone veiy gieat changes, ansmg fiom 
various causes, by rmsappiehenaion of the oiiginal 
chaiacters, 01 by misconception and mistianslation 
of the woids of the oiiginal language into foieign 
ones of like sound but of a different meaning, 
of which some cunous instances will he given 
Another cause of coufusion is the cucum&tance that 



the number of suits is not that now gen ex ally re- 
cognised of four; foi Burtsch “ Pemteur Giaveur” 
(vol x p. 70) describes a pack of lound ones with 
five suits, viz. — 

1 Des Parroguets—Vaxiotz 

2 Dps Fieds d' Aloveltes— Ranunculus. 

3 Des (Billets — Pinks. 

4. Des Doses — Roses. 

h Des Libv) es — Hares. 

Each suit is of thirteen cauls., so that ah enthepack 
counts* up to sixty- five 

The Dutch have, however, preserved the original 
nomenclature most entire, as they retained much of 
the original German language previous to Luther’s 
translation of the Bible, which settled his dialect as 
the modem German and the hook language of the 
present day, The Dutch names are — - 

1 Dari — our Hearts. 

2, Dwjt — a lozenge-shaped figute , a diamond- 
shaped figure; our Diamonds, 

3 Klaver — trefoil ; our Clubs. 

< 4. Settop*— a spade or shovel , our Spades 

We shall find all these answering, m pome respects, 
to the story of Rubc^ahl for explanation or illus- 
tration of the tale, To show, however, the con- 
nection, it will be most convenient fo* begin with 
au eaiher set of the seventeenth century, as we 
have proof that they axe m use to the present day * 


for a fueml who lately took his degree at Cam- 
bndge, and passed the vacation of last year (1860) 
on the continent, one lamy dav in the Tyiol en- 
deavoiumg to while away the dieartness of a moun- 
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tain heihetge by a game of dcaiie with a fellow- 
tiavellei, could only obtain fiom the innheepei a 
similai pack, with no queen hut with a king, and 
Obei and Untei foi the couit cards, and with the 
pip cards only fiom the seven Of such an old 
pack the best description is by Hemechen (" Idces 
gendinles,” p 239) — 

<e Les qnatie couleurs s’appellent t oih, Schell eti , 
eiclieln , grim, ce que les Pranqois onfc ehangd en 
cam, carieau, tiejle , ei pique II y a dans chaque 
eouleui un offiucr supeneui nomme Obei, ef nn has 
officiei, Untei On les appelle encore dans 1’Empne, 
qu les mots Fraugais ne sont pas si en vogue, 
Obeileute et Untei lent e . Le bas olHcier des Glands 
est nommd en Allemand, der giosse IVenizel , et 



ceim de verd, del Heme Wmiteeh" Perhaps our 
best definition of these two figure cards for England 
is Chatto’s (p 230) " Jack add Lack’s Man ” 

We give their .figiuea from Bi eitkopfs Plate V., 


uhere iu the cent le we have the cavaliei as Obei, 
and the drummei boy as the Unter, but they aie 
facsimiles of the foui sevens of each suit ic- 
spectively, as Leaves, Acorns, Pomegi anates, and 
Iloses 

Admitting, howevei, the piobability of change 
flout emliei figures, it will be necessmy to show 
how these have been misnndci stood fiom original 
faulty designs oi miscouceptiou of then names , we 
begin with Leaves (No 1), which thus figmed 
are plain enough, but the eaihest foi ms ueie of a 
veiy dilfeienfc botanical vanely, as (No 2) the ten 



of Leaves fiom a very old pack, found lcccntly 
behind the wainscoting of an old house at Nuin- 
beig, where the eaihest cards are believed to have 
been made How easily they have become oui 



modern Deal Is, the view of this pack will fully 
show, and will be strengthened by the Dutch title 
of Had, which we shall subsequently show may 
have been the origin of the Eaves so frequently found 
on old cards, as m the following (No. 3) from the 
same pack, and (No 4) which may be called a 
transition curd from Leaves to Hearts, as the colour- 
ing of the leaves is green m the copy, The two 
knaves (Nos 5 and 6), from two difiei cut packs, 
might be thought to leave the matter doubtful, but 
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m No*. 7 and 8— the tiay and knave of two other 
packs fiom Nuinbeig—tlie Heaifc becomes conclu- 
sive, as m the colouud ongmals tins distinctive 
maik is colomed icd, and the joyousness ot the 
gul and fool below the fust, may have lefetcnce 
to the gaiety of heart of peisous at play, whetbei at 
cai da 01 any othei game The inti eduction, liowcvei , 
of the fool in this and many other caids, with his 
bells, as in No. 9, must have been an easy and 
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any chaiactenstif label like the piesent, but the 
“ eclels pint” of this foul is not vuy distantly allied 
to the idea of giacc in a conventional sense for 
nobility, 8o that the coincidence may have been 
moie than casual, and whilst it explains the lush 
idea, gives some pioot that that may have had a 
Teutonic ongin The last we give m explanation 
of Bieitkopfs leaf suit is also atleaitfoui (No 11), 
which has a coat of aims below, being the dimidiated 
impeml eagle impaled, with a quaitenng of bais, 
but as my copy has not the tinctures, I cannot say 
whether they aie the yellow and sable bars of 
Saxony -without the atrawbeny leaves with Geiman 
heialds the rue chaplet {dei Ranlenlmns ), oi 
an old blazon of the Nurnberg aims befoie the 
introduction of the piesent goldens g eh ante Jung- 
fer-adle) im blaiien. beiweilen gmneien Felds 
(a ciowned eagle vngiu oj, in a held asms, some- 
times veit)> which is exactly the eogm/ance of the 
Bail of Oxfoid, at Hadleigh, in Essex, though the 
tinctuies may possibly not be identical, two ham- 
mers saltierwiee, m Stukeley’s pack, the Saxon 
mmei’s aims m a shield, incline me to the lafctei 
opinion. 

Bieitkopfs second suit is that of Acoens (No 
12), the modem Geiman name foi which is Riche l. 


fill 
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gefcint xnxis bhX fcejrtut” (X, noble blood, that 
little win and much spend) as here the form and 
the allusion to it by these words leave no loom foi 
doubt. Mr. Chatfco (p. 266) say*, that in vauous paits 
of Maud, but particularly m the county of Kil- 
kenny, the six of Hearts is known as the <c Grace 
mdF 'As I have not access to this cai d of tlie 
old suit ni the Germanic Museum, I do not know 
whether a six was , amongst those found, and if with 
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a favounte change fiom the fooled Ttubezahl and 
his tin nips, with then leaves and the othei asso- 
nances to the tale we have alieady given, as we 
shall subsequently find. To finish these figures 
of heaits from leaves, we give (No 10) a four 
fiom the same Nlirnherg discovery, all of which 
me now m the Geiman Central Museum of that 
city, with an inscription below in a veiy old 
Teutonic dialect — <( 3£cl) pfrvls pdltt faftt frftttjEJ 


jf} \ | 



vuy caily, and looked upon it meiely as a signi- 
fication of eostliuess, which they thought better de- 
signated as a money value by then dmetos , oi coins 
There seems something mheicut m this piactice of 
putting diamonds for gieatest values , foi pimteis, 
when they have almost exhausted the vocabulaiy 
of appreciation, by Nonpaieil and Pcail, call the 



most costly of their type founts Diamond Card 
No 13 is an earliest Acorn foui of the Numbing 
packs, identical with a caid exhibited by Mr, 
Gought to the Society of Antiquaries, as having 
belonged to Di Stukeley, and figuiedby Mi Chatto 
with the entuc pack No. 14 is anothei Nrnn- 
beig Acorn seven, but whether the figure at foot 
sheauug a sheep may have any l elation to the close 
clipping a gieen-kom I will not detenmne, it 
would, at least, be only a par with the biazcn-faeed 
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of winch the variants aie cm ions and instiuclive • 
m Dutch and low German, Del el ; Danish, Aeggei n > 
Anglo-Saxon, Aceaeien, Acorn, Aeceoen , Islandic, 
Alcei n , Gieek, dpvbg atepa Hence we find our pi e- 
sent name for this supposed to bo our eaihesfc escu- 
lent, identical in Anglo-Saxon and Islandic, and 
perhaps easily resolvable into Oak-corn,— as in the 
contested deuvation of the name of Amnaqh, the 
latter syllable leprcsenting the Geiman Rich or 
Aich t is imiveisally admitted to mean the ancient 
oaks under which the eailiest pagan puesis pei- 
fonned their lites, and gave the place a local sanctity 
leadily seized on by the Clmstian kieiarchy as its 
metropolitan seat But it is fiom its low Geiman 
foim. Role oi Dckem, that we puncipally owe its 
Lansformation to our piesent diamond suit It 
needs hut little knowledge of the German lan- 
guage, oi the conveitibihty of wends, to know 
how easily Rclmi is transfoimed into Rckm, 
coiners, as echgt is cornered, angular — Rhombs, 
which is fully confirmed by their Dutch name 
Ruyl, as in Geiman die Fevsfemecle was a 
pane of glass, when all our windows were glazed 
diamond-fashion, an idea which out English gone 
fully beaia out, ns meiely a variant of gen and 
pm, pointed, oi ^i—which ought, at least, to 
be so — and which, in the Latin gamins, denotes 
those ragged points which togas and trousers will 
assume, Vandyke fashion, when, too long worn, 
The Spaniards must have known this tmisloi mation 



indication of intended deception by these cards, 
evidenced m the tliimble-riggei of the first chapter. 

Brcitkopf, to complete his German home pack, 
has No. 15, Bose Seven - , and No 16, Poke- 
an a. nate Seven, for which it is more difficult to 
find a connection with older amts than for the leaves 
arid acorns. 1 We want from IlemeckeAs enumera- 
tion Schelien and Grim, answeung to the Bren eh 
Tiefie and Pique, and to our Clubs and Spades. The 
pomegranate must cei tamly be a mistake, for the 
Jiuifc is no German production, nor is it likely 







to have been an introduction from tbe peisonal 
union of the impel lal dominion with the Spanish 
kingdom undei Chailes V , toi the sm lender of 
the town and kingdom of Gienada, whence the 
kingdom oiiginated, by Abu- Abdallah to 'Ferdinand 
and Isabella the giand-paients of the Empcroi 
Charles V, did not take place befoie the 2nd of 
January, 1492, before which time the Geimans, 
m oui belief, must have been acquainted with cards 



possibly two centuries, and they, consequently, could 
not have been without a vernacular name There are, 
howevei, two cards, which may help to explain the 
difficulty (Nos 17 and 18), both from the very 
oldest packs existing, being poitions of those found 
at Nurnbeig, now m the Germanic Museum, and 
portions also of which are found in a senes sold by 
Messis Colnaglu to the Bntish Museum in 1838, 
fiom the covei of an old book, and given by 




Chatto. No, 17, armed with a crossbow and 
sword, no doubt represents the common soldiers 
of the fourteenth century, who, under the name of 
ZandesJcneehte (Land-servants) became so formidable 
and hated throughout the empiie, they aie, how- 
ever, connected with cards, as giving me, through 
a Tieneh corruption of their name, to the game of 
Lansquenet* 

"We have m Brelikopf ( w Tiber den TJrsp. Spiel- 
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[ kaiten,” p 37) a veiy curious deduction of the name, 
copied from a Strasbmg MS Clnonic Vtc in Glossal 
Tent of SehilteiVIhes Antiq,tom m p 84 G, Ait 
Gaitenknechte, which may be thus tianslated — 

“ In this qu an el— bet ween the Bishop ot Stins- 
biug and the allies, anno 1392 — weie engaged pool 
Landchildien, who weie befoie called Blood-diawcis 
— for befoie counts, and lonls, and knights joined 
them, they had no olhei name Afteiwaids they 
were called Landbknechtes, but now we call them 
Gaitenknechte, and they have gotten that name 
because they left no heibs, &c , iu the gardens, and 
since then the Hen-ioost lobbeis have ansen out of 
them M 

A foot-note in Breitkopf, p 118, runs, translated, 
as follows — 

“That the conduct of the Landskncchte had not 
impioved in the sixteenth centuiy we may leam 
fiom the punt of an aicher {Ilafcem schutz) in the 
collection of old wood engiavmgs in the Gotha Ducal 
Libraiy, No 27«3, who says to a boy follow ei of the 
camp, Tiossbube, heie called Drossier — 

“Wol auf, nimin mifcuml sey mom Diosstei, 

Daheim musst lang se>n ein Bosstei, 

Und denies Musters che Weichsfcatt waitcn, 

Wol auf, nnum rmt WuriTel und Kartell, 

Damltthu auf den nummplatz lumen, 

Und schau auf Enten, Geuss, und Ilcnncn, 

Wie die In bauicn liof limb esltzen, 

Die bimg in unsei Losament,” &o 


called Landesknechte in piefeience to ICiiegsleute — 
soldieis, wan loi s 

Howevei, legal dmg then beaung on oiu modem 
suits, the vauatiou of then name as lanzcnlcnechte 
might seem to point to them as our present SpiDkb, 
which then would be bettei named, as by the Ficnch, 
piques, pikes and our maitial designation of lance - 
coipoial would thence luve a suggestive denvation , 




but the Bell, Trench caireau , as the symbol beneath 
both Nos 17 and 18, makes me prefer a deduction 
leading to our modern Clubs 

From the impel feotion of the earliest wood-cut- 
ting, we have alieady supposed this lound figuie 



l,* 1 Well, then, I’ll iilm thee to be my man Jack, 

At homo you’d have had your full practice whack, 
All after your master obsequious to trudge, 

So provide tricks of cards and dice as my thud go 
With them to the Ilumbei booth hie thee troll, 

And of ducks, and geese, and good fat fowl, 

That roost so quiet in the farmers yard, 

Biing to my tent what you catch, quick 1 smait 

Moie of these Landesknechte may be seen m 
Chatto, p 88, and m Singer, pp 48 and 44, and 
p 234 In the Appendix we have some description 
of the game, and an mlei eating woodcut by Antony 
of Worms, repiesentmg two of these Zanzenkneehte 
at play at this game oi Tutppota. 

This is said to be the oldest game played, and the 
fullest period may be taken for the antiquity of the 
name, if not of the cards, supposing the authority 
cited by Bi eitkopf, p. 35, note 9, of Matthias Quade 
m der deutichen nation Zlenhchkeit chap* v. 
and vi to be comet. He gives the ongra of these 
Landesknechte or Lanzenkneehte aa early as the 
inroads of the Huns into Germany, which, us Bi eit- 
kopf remarks, even taking the latest emption, could 
not be put fuitker hack than the reign of Hem y I , 
the Bowler, m the tenth century. Quadi makes 
them the fifth estate or oasfce of Germany, that con- 
sisted at first only of the clerical, the noble, the 
citizen, and the peasantiy estates, but that then the 
Landesknechte weie added, taken from the servants 
(JcneoMen) of the peasantry, to protect the boun- 
daries of the land, and that they preferred to he 


might, in its earliest foim, have been intended for 
the turnip, which caused such chagun to Rubezahl, 
and gave him his hated nickname $ and we must 
not be surpu'sed to find it again undergoing a meta- 
morphose, and here standing in the place of hand 
grenade, which, as gratiatier, might readily convey to 
an ignorant, or superficial, or a fanciful manufacturer, 
the belief that he was only giving it a more artistic 
form in shaping it as a flourishing pomegranate. 
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But the Sdiutz would also lequue another excel- 
lence foi the comj)letiou of Ins character as excel- 
lent marksman The Geiman term for hitting is 
t] ejjm, arid their veinaculai for the club suit at 
oaids is hejj, This has been conupted by the 
Fiench into iiefie, trefoil clovei, and by tlie Dutch 
klww, while we — though we ictain the designation 
ot dubs, auothei Landes knecht weapon— have kept 
the fotm as the clovei leaf The Spaniards are 



moie consistent, they attain both the name and 
form of clubs, Figuie 1 ( J is a five of clubs, baslos, 
fiom my fiiend. Mi Pillinluun's pack, already 
noticed, If we had retained the form, the woid 
was ready in our language Naves, from an old 
noiuenclator, gives the explanation of bacillus as 
fatslon, and to baste is Yorkshire for to beat, 
whence the introduction of the ladle into the Slam- 
mington, or riding the stung, according to Glosc a 



ludicrous ceremony in ridicule of a man beaten by 
Ins wife It consists of a man uding behind a 
woman, with his face towards the horse’s tad, hold- 
ing a distaff m Ins hand, at which he seCrns to 
Work, the woman all the time beating him with a 
hdle. Hogarth has a humorous print of such a 
Skimmmgtaia procession for his illustration to 
Butler’s ^'Iliidihras,^ There is, however, little 
doubt that these Spanish clubs mb the proper form 


of the siut, and, like the bells, must be lefened to 
the fool’s equipment, as Ins bauble 

In a German peiiorlical by Vulpius, the brother - 
m-lavv of Gothe, we have a cuiious figure ot a 
motley eouit fool, m the attitude of striking with 
Ins baton, 01 bauble, in the foim of an luflated 
bldddci 01 skm, with a label containing the voids, 
issuing from Ins mouth, — 

“ Tidht (111 mlcfo, so trcll ich dich 
M Hit me you, so hit I ynu 

but exactly this fool and attitude is found m the 
earliest cards It is the knave 01 Jack of Clubs, 
in Mi Singer’s fac males of StukeUy’s pack, 
Plate V , the right outside liguie of the upper low, and 
sufficient xemains of the card portions Chatto gives 
it (p, 88) fiom a pack alicady refen ed to as bought 
for the British Museum horn Messrs Colnaghi, to 
show that it is identical with Stukeley’s Jack, oi 
Knave of Clubs The French tie/le, and out faguie 
taken fiom it, must, therefore, be considered as 
only a misappi ehensiou of the Geiman form aud 
meamng, in itself a pi oof that the Geiman suits 
veie the ougmals, a view which will leceive con- 
firmation fiom the consideration of the only suit 
remaining— oui Spades 

The Spamaids m this suit have not been so foi- 
tunute or sagacious as m the preceding The sound 
of the Geiman yaten was too near then own 



espada foi them not to seize hold of it and transfer 
it to their cards as swords The engiavmg (No 20) 
represents their live of swords (espadas), from the 
same pack as the pr e ceding The flower* which ig 
here used only as an expletive ornament, may have 
been a consequence of the vegetable productions 
figuied on early cauls, na they have been of Bieit- 
kopf’s loses and pomegranates, and as they certainly 
weie tire causes of the pinks, anemones, and colum- 
bines of later packs, particularly the lound ones 
In this transformation of spades into avoids, we 
cunously enough find the peace-saying, the swords 
shall he tinned into ploughshaics, reversed The 
spade, tko eailiest instalment foi turning up the 
earth to receive the seeds it must mnfcuie, seems to 
have gained Us Spanish name fiom a niaitial people, 
fiom their twisting it more m accordance with then* 
fighting propensities The Celts seem to have had 
| no necessity for such a change of words, those 
stone implements, so called from the supposition 
that they were made by this enigmatical race, must 
have served them both as sword aud spade, foi no 
such stone instrument has yet been found that could 
be exclusively used for either 
Tiue it is that the present German term for out* 
spade suit is pirjue, as copied from, the Trench, but 
that the oldest Teutonic name was in accordance 
with our own and Ifc/3 figure, is proven quite suf- 
ficiently by its Dulch denomination, schap, a spade 
or shovel, It is not without significance that all 
the shields of coats of arms on these oldei cards have 
only the shape of our present spades— see Tig 11, and 


otheis which will subsequently be given, ag well as 
the one there alluded to horn Stukeley’s oldest pack 
Om deduction horn this explanation of the usual 
four suits of cards is, that they all gioup lound the 
olden tale of Rubezahl, in Chap II, oi may be 
suggested by the clevei trick by which the uxorious 
gnome became a dupe to the princess and her lover , 



and a3 from the tale happening at the time when 
Nature was again revivifying hei vegetative powers, 
the month would most suitably be Apul — so called 
by the Latins fiom apenie, to open — the idea of an 
Apnl fool would not be fai distant The Geiman 
Jemanden siwi Api ilschich en, would have been even 
moie suggestive, though the practice may ho traced 



to the Romans, and a long i elation m Apuleius’ 
M Golden Ass,” where a young man is made the 
butt of au entire city on the day sacred to the 
jocularity of the god Xlilarms, 

Heat Is, as Jeavesj Diamonds, metamorphosed 
ironx turnips, Spades, as shovels — would all be 
reminiscences of the ludicrous failure of the turnip 
counting and cultivation j whilst Clubs, as the fool’s 
bauble, would testify to the fophah attempt. 
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THE EXHIBITION AT FLORENCE. 

This exhibition was a vast nuclei taking foi 
Italy, and, all things considered, it is a gieat 
success To descnbe how it onginated belongs 

moie to daily contempoiaucs than to the A)U 
Journal, and doubtless most of those mteuistedm 
such subjects alt cad y know all that is specially 
woith knowing on that point , but whoever was 
the moving powei, and whatevei the motive, 
planting it in Bloiencc has seivecl useful sub- 
sidiary "pin poses to the piospects of a united 
Italy The people ot Floience, pioud of then 
aiti&tio past, as well as ot then present, com- 
paiatxve wealth and social superiority, with 
instinctive patriotism, to use no stiongei tcim, 
placed themselves as foremost amongst those 
with whom they were not unwilling to be 
united foi the magnifying and si ability ot then 
common countiy , but it was felt and alleged 
by some that a sense of supposed supenoiiiy 
tinged then most patnotio acts, and that Ho- 
ren tmes seemed to feel they were oontorung 
a kind of gloiy upon other poi lions of the 
Italian people, which they could not expect 
* them to return The exhibition must do much 
to destroy that feeling , while Floience is mean- 
while having all the piofit of the money spent 
by stiangeis, the other sections of Italy aie at 
least dividing the honours with the best artists i 
and aiti/ans of this renowned city. It may be 
found, indeed, that m some of the walks of 
Ait, both pictorial and industrial, the Floien- 
tines will only be lagging lazily in the lace foi 
fame , but of this leaders will be bettei able to 
judge aftei a detailed criticism ou the diversified 
products of the various states, and it is lemaik- 
able how distinctly the styles of these aie 
maiked both m AH and manufactures* 

The structure in which the exhibition is held 
was built foi the railway station, and will be 
devoted to its ongmal pm pose when the exhi- 
bition closes Nothing, theiefoie, can be said 
about its adaptability loi display, except that 
the most has been made of the space , and had 
the fact not been known it would never have 
been found out, so well does the fabric auswei 
the pm pose to which it has been tempoiauly 
devoted, Octagonal to weis and high lion gates 
sui round the facade , m the large space so en- 
closed an equestnan statue of Yietoi Emmanuel 
has been placed, the quadruped being pcihaps 
the veiy woist attempt that has ever been 
made to mutate the foim of a horse , it is abso- 
lutely hideous — so bad that when the king 
came to open the exhibition his first rcmaik on 
approaching the spot was, “Whafc a very bad 
hoise you have given me 15 One of the com- 
missioners had wit and presence of mind sulh- 
cient not only to parry the lebuke, but to tuin 
it to account by answering, “ Yes it was got 
up m a hurry, but if your majesty will have 
patience we shall provide a horse that will 
carry you to Borne and Venice A The sculp- 
tor of the present rather doubtful animal was 
Carabi, an artist of considerable reputation in his 
own walk, but he will probably in futuie draw 
the Ime of Ins ambition at horses”; for he 1 ms 
been so ridiculed on account of this animal, that 
helms little temptation ever to attempt another . 
Two other points may be noticed in connection 
with the exterior, The large substantial figures 
on the fiont are painted in imitation bas-relievo ; 
and the back walls of the old houses around 
the space whole the station is erected have 
been 1 converted, by a veiy simple piocess, from 
objects of ugliness into features of great interest 
and variety Horn this latter process English- 
men may learn a practical and valuable lesson, 
How to have conveited the backs and ends of 
the houses facing the Westminster Hotel m 
Victoria Street, or those around the Held Lane 
ltefuge, into features of interest, and more 
especially to have combined these into one 

impoitant whole, would have taxed the inven- 
tion of oui decoratois most feitilem icsouices , 
but m Fioience the doing of such things seem 
like eveiy-day demands, and the whole range, 
01 old and lagged 1 cumins, of houses on the 
right-hand side of the exhibition have been 
conveited into a vast Swiss chateau, thiough 
means of thiee 01 foui colours, with a laige 
amount of inventive genius, and some veiy 
clevei diawmg, yet the men who aie doing it, 
loi it is not all finished, aie not considered 
artists They look as though quite uncon- 
scious of doing anything remarkable, and aie 
no doubt working at small wages, while they 
are producing effects, with meie touches of 
then oidmaiy brushes, which few even of oui 
best scene-painteis could equal, and which 
none of them could excel This accidental 
part of the exhibition is one of its most inter- 
esting featuies, and prepares the mind wifli 
great expectations foi the mtenoi decorations 
of the edifice Horn such examples of dex- 
terity we cannot help feeling that these Flo- 
rentines aie destined to be men of maivellous 
skill m dccoiations 

Foi a bold and clever facility m converting 
plain sui faces into most beautiful mutation of 
basielievos, whether with figures, scroll orna- 
ments, 01 scenic repiesentations, they aie as 
lat befoic the French, as the Fiench aie before 
the English , so that wc expect the mtenoi 
of the exhibition should chaw out all then skill 
in that foi which they stand pie-emment But 
it is fai othciwise There can be no doubt, 
that in gcncial eftect the interior of this Flo- 
rentine building is thin and meagre in its style 
of gettmg-up compared with any, oi all, of the 
swulai constructions that have preceded it 
No doubt the building was, if we may so speak, 

■ extern poiized for the occasion, but the defect 
is not m the foim, but in the tone, oi latliei 
want of tone so conspicuous m the colour em- 
ployed foi the coven ng of the walls ancl pillais ; 
and had a portion of that skill which is so 
evident on the outside of the walls been devoted 
to the mtenoi, the subdued tone would have 
exceedingly enhanced the value ol that multi- 
tude of beautiful objects so profusely displayed, 
especially m the gieat cential hall How this 
defect nuses is seen at a glance it is the off- 
shoot of that veiy wealth of decoration foi winch 
the Florentines ai c so famous Wisely judging 
that by keeping the walls and spaces plain they 
would give gieatcr value to the ornamental 
objects, they appeal to have forgotten that it 
is the deep shadows and half tints of thegeneial 
ornamentations that give depth and tone to 
thcii work as a whole ; and it is the want of 
this general depth of colour which gives such a 
poor and common aspect to the walls, spaces, 
and structure of the exhibition The ceiling 
lights aie hid with transparencies filling the 
compartments, on which aie emblazoned the 
arms of the towns ancl distiicts that have sup- 
ported the exhibition by contributions , while 
the names are inscribed on the cross beams 
which divide the ceiling into sections , and had 
the walls been rich, yet enough subdued, in 
colour to have supported the brilliancy of 
these emblazonments, the effect would have 
been excellent; but for want of this, what 
would have been brilliant barely escapes the 
charge of bordering on something akin to 
tawdnness in general effect. 

Spending two days in the exhibition without 
a catalogue, in older to secure a geneial idea 
of the collection, it was determined to take the 
classes and sections upwards, beginning with 
the lowest class of Art industries, and proceed- 
ing till painting and sculptuic woie reached, 
but the want of a catalogue rendered this 
course impolitic, if not impossible, ancl the 
process* had therefore to be reversed, and the 
pictures , and sculptures taken first, where 
greater familiarity with the woiks , and names 

of the mm e distinguished artists lendcisthc 
want of the usual official information less nn- 
poitant In manufactures and Ait-mdustnes, 
puce and othei considerations enter into the 
absolute oi comparative value of the pro- 
ductions ; while in high Ait the aitistie value 
of a work has no necessary connection with 
sucli questions, so that the detailed review shall 
be commenced with Die leading specimens of 
sculpture Ileie, this Italian exhibition sur- 
passes all its piedecessois, and no othei nation 
m the world could produce such a gathering of 
relatively fine woiks There is, ncveitheless, 
a gieat amount of mcdiocuty m niaible, and 
some specimens of the chisel aie c\en below 
that, but the ically noble woiks aie sufficiently 
numcious to occupy the space which can be 
heie devoted to tins hi an eh, and theiefoie a 
multitude of highly ci editable statues and 
busts must i emain unnoticed 

On entenng the looms devoted to sculplmc, 
tlieie being still no official guide m the foim 
ot a catalogue, the way must be steered 
thiough a maze of works, and if theio be 
euois of names or descnption of subjects, m 
spite of all care taken to the contrary, the 
blame must he laid on the officials, and not on 
the luckless cutic, who has to giopc his path 
thiough what becomes in leality a wilderness 
of wealth and genius 

As the maiblcs must be icached either 
thiough a room devoted to plastei casts, oi a 
compartment partially occupied by bionzes, 
uood caivmgs, and tena-cottas, the last named 
shall be selected, and the fiist object ot im- 
poitance that meets the eye is a gioup of 
dogs, — two Italian greyhounds, mbionze, — by 
Caldwell, an English sculptor, now resident in 

Borne The heads and limbs of these dogs aie 
most artistically modelled, and the woik is 
most successful, with the single exception of 
the casting, which, fiom sonic cause or other, 
lias been tooled over, on the smface, — a sad 
blemish arising from defective casting How 
different the style of Papfis bionzes, wheie the 
very perfection of this ait seems to have been 
reached, and whose groups of fioweis, from 
natuie, sharp as the onginal leaves, or petals, or 
thorns, and entne figuies, such as Fuller's 'Cast- 
away* (Die marble of which was noticed in the 
last Exhibition of the Royal Academy), oi the 
colossal head of Michael Angelo’s 'David , 3 
me cast m one piece, and turned out without 
a flaw or tool-mark, leady for exhibition This 
triumph of the bionze-castmg art culminates 
m Fuller’s laige figiue, already named, which 
forms a most 'conspicuous and much-admired 
object m the entrance to themaible sculptures 

In the same room theie arc two gates, carved 
m wood, by Baibctti, which display veiy high 
qualities in Ait, and which (writing almost 
witlmi sight of gates which Michael Angelo 
declared woithy of Paradise) one need not 
hesitate to desciibe as beautiful Whether 
these be sent to the Gieat Exhibition next 
yeai oi not, there ought to be no reasonable 
doubt of casts reaching England, for both the 
quality of thought displayed m the subjects, p 
and the style of treatment, should secure 
tor this work of Barbetti a wide and perma- 
nent reputation Similar praise is due to a 
panel, caived in wood, by Ckeloni, where the 
action of the figuies, and the variety com- 
bined with dignity m the composition, bespeak 
the artist to be no ordinary man, and' show, as 
in the splendid ivory carvings by Giusti, that 
mzo is, after all, the smallest element m the 
production of what is leally great in Art ; for 
there is more actual grandeur m some of the 
figuies on these small ivoues than m many of 
the colossal statues in the exhibition, 

Among the marbles, the first that arrests 
! attention fioni this entrance is a large figure, 

! by Sanfcemlli, 181 , 1 La Concession!/ where the 
expression of the head is sweet, and the treat* 

L . - . b 
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mcnt of the di apery bioad and simple, but 
the head is small foi the length of the figure, 

I and the bieadth of the uppei part of the 
toiso seems gieat foi the lowei flowings of the 
drapery Anothei statue, by the same aitist, 
although less impoitant in size, is moie peifect 
in tlie wotkmg out, having all the best qualities, 
without the defects, of 'La Concezioni 3 
Magm, of Milan, exhibits seveial woiks, but 
the two most impoitant, although foi dif- 
feicnt reasons, are Ins 'Sociates,' and 'Gnl 
Reading/ the foimei, one of the giamlcst 
histone statues in. the colleotion, being as 
manly in thought as it 13 aifcistic in develop- 
ment— a woik which places its authoi m the 
fiont ranks of what, foi want of a particular 
woid, must be called public monumental 
sculptors The characteristics of the 'Gnl 
Reading 7 aie essentially different, and although 
lower m conception and style of Art, this 
statue is yet so successful m treatment as to 
become the most popular in the exhibition — 
as popular, for example, as the ' Gieek Slave/ 
by Poweis, was in the Exhibition of 1851 
The merits of this figuie are extraordinary ; 
the intensity of leading power m hei face, — 
you could nevei fancy heL doing anything 
else but lead, although the head were severed 
both fiom the body and the book, — and the 
worn consumptive feeling thrown ovei the 
features, give double interest to the effort; 
but to those very high qualities have been 
added others, which help to popularity with 
the multitude, and which arc far below the 
dignity of high-class sculp tuie A girl of the 

people, she sits upon a common rush bot- 
tomed chair— the rushes imitated to admiration 
— dressed in a garment destitute of elegance oi 
reality m its folds, leading one ot the popular, 
stanzas from a book, with a medal of Ganbaldi 
round her neck— all objects that attract the 
multitude. But the head alone redeems many 
defects, and is woithy of the artist's powers 
and reputation ; while it lias that about it, as 
a whole, which would make it as popular m 
England as m Italy. 

Some of the other Milanese sculptors appear 
in gieat strength at this exhibition Argenti 
exhibits a girl's head, which for exquisite feel- 
ing, and leflned and elevated purity, both of 
expression and treatment, has perhaps never 
been sui passed by any modem sculptor, and 
very seldom ^ equalled. And Strazza, also of 
Milan, exhibits, among other works, an * Ish- 
mael/ which, hom the painful, but artistically 
developed, expression of the head to the torso 
and extremities, displays a unity of suffering 
that is, artistically, excellent, but, humanely, 
hearfc-affliclrag. Another sculptor from the 
same city, Pierotti, stands out with a strength 
equally developed in another direction, and has 
produced an f Indian Hunter/ which, for pro- 
found knowledge and careful ^ rendering of 
detail, defies all comparison with the woiks 
by which it is surrounded. This artist appears 
to have built Ms style upon the most intense 
study of the c Laocoon/ to which the torso of 
this Indian hunter hears in parts a strong re- 
semblance ; but he has also studied nature with 
microscopic keenness, and to English readers 
his style may be intelligibly described, if called 
(however absurdly) a kind of high-class Pre- 
Raphaelism in marble. He is, however, a great 
artist, and if a young man, when his style shall 
be matured by higliei geneialization, very great 
| works may be confidently expected from his 
f studio, for now he displays much of the power 
and feeling of the true antique ; and although 
there seems to be doubtful, or rather defective, 
v modelling in the action of the right leg, this is 
one of the great works of the exhibition, yet 
greater in its promise than its realization, high 
i as tlmtps. 

Naples also contributes a fair share of tire 
mqsf subqe^fui sculpture, Solarfa ‘Esme- 


laltlawilh hei Goat' cieditably competes with 
anything exhibited for giaecfufcomposition and 
elegant development of form Angclmi, ol 
Naples, exhibits ‘ A Bacchante/ of voluptuous 
foim, and somewhat of love-sick affectation m 
expression, but withal a ci editable work of 
Ait Two busts by the same artist show ex- 
tiarn dinar y finish, but are wanting m that 
individuality wherewith high genius stamps all 
it touches , whilst Sienna is most worthily re- 
presented by San ocelli m a work called * The 
Bust Prayei/ in which the boy’s head is very 
fine, and the gnl teaching him to pi ay is full 
of sisteily sympathy and love 

c The Daughter of Zion asking how she can 
sing the Lord's song in a strange land,' by 
Salvim, of Leghorn, has giandeur and feeling 
about it of no oidmary character, but it wants 
elevation and refinement combined with its 
piesent strength, it is awoik bordering upon 
greatness, but, lacking these combinations, it 
simply reaches the position of a good statue 
c Spring/ by Yela, ot Tunn, is a piece of what, 
by way of distinction, may be called ornamental 
sculptuie — that is, the lines flow into the 
elegancies of ornamental decoiation rather than 
remain subject to the sterner laws of pictorial 
truth But the modelling of the toiso of this 
'Spiing' is beautiful; and although in the 
other paits of the figure the artist seems to 
have lost his power, yet there are few sculp- 
tois in Europe who could have produced such 
flowers in marble as those thrown aiound the 
feet and limbs of this figure, which aie mai- 
vellous m then manipulation, hiding most suc- 
cessfully limbs less fair than the lilies that 
surround them. With all its defects, this 
statue has qualities about it sufficient to make 
it popular with those able to afibid such 
luxuries in then conservatories or halls 

One of the most disappointing works in this 
exhibition is from Bcigama — Benzom's ‘ Eve 5 
— a work which has somehow obtained a high 
leputation, and has been fiequently lepeated, 
but the merits on which the reputation has 
been based are light haid to discover m the 
%uie now exhibited If this was Mother Eve 
before she tasted the apple, the physical fall of 
the race tlnough that act was by no means so 
great as has been generally supposed ; for, cei- 
tam it is, she must have been cieated with 
a left shoulder badly jointed, and much worse 
m form than appears in an overwhelming pro- 
portion of her degraded daughters. But, 
seriously, the whole foim and modelling aie 
destitute of that nice discrimination which is 
the essential element of high-class sculpture, 
and m which the ' Yenus' of Bienamffi, of Car- 
rara, is more prolific than this better known 
‘ Eve.' 

The studios of Blorence have furnished a 
large proportion of the works in sculpture, 
and, as was to be expected from the proximity 
and facility of tiansmission, at least an equal 
share of mediocrities. Poweis, the Amencan 
sculptor, being resident m Blorence, must be 
included as with them, although not of them, 
and he forms one of the strong towers of their 
artistic strength. ^ His most impoitant work is 
the statue America, a figure of great dignity 
and^ beauty Leading on a bioken chain, and 
resting on what may be supposed a pillar of 
Eternal Truth, pointing to her destiny when 
the chain of slavery shall be snapped, and 
America rests upon these truths. This was 
probably not Air, Powers's reading of the 
statue when it was begun, but it fully sustains 
this interpretation, as well as the artist's high 
reputation as a sculptor The fisher-boy with 
the shell, exhibited in London in 1851, and 
therefore favourably known to readers of the 
Art* Journal > is also exhibited here, A bust of 
Proserpine, from the same studio, displays 
extraordinary tenderness itt feeling. A bust 
of the artist's wife exhibits true womanly ex- 


pression and character, and the head of an 
American shows that among all the poitiaits 
exhibited heie, those of Poweis affoid the 
laigest measuie of the sitter's charactei and 
mind Otheis give the face, and some with 
wonderful beauty of finish, but he gives the 
man oi woman freed from the feeling of marble 
and skilful mechanimie Captain Puller, whose 
'Castaway' cieated so favourable an impres- 
sion at the Royal Academy in May last, is also 
lesident m Bloience, but is only represented 
m the exhibition by the head of a Russian 
gul, beautiful foi the chaiaetenstics of gul- 
hood, which it so simply and modestly poihays , 
and it is undei stood that the sculptoi is icsciv- 
mg his stiength foi the Exhibition of 18G2, 
and report heie speaks highly of Ins effbits 

One of the laigest and most successful woiks 
fiom the studios of Plorentmes piopei, is a 
tomb by Bantaccluotti, to be elected to the 
memory of an English lady who died heie, by 
her husband, Mr Spence ^ The figuie on the 
tomb is aitistic m disposition, and exquisite in 
feelmg and expression, while the two cupids 
sitting on the side of the saicophagus-lookmg 
structuie, are as charming m then mournlul 
sentiment as they are skilful m modelling In 
the tomb itself, the same punty of style is 
fully maintained, and the combination pio- 
duces a work sufficient to make a high artistic 
leputation. Another group by the same ailist, 
'Love lcposing on Bicfelity ' — a boy resting on 
a mastiff dog— is also a charming work, while 
his e Musidoia,' the pioperfcy of Loid Belpei, 
will add another treasure to oui stock of 
sculptuie m England Pedi, of Blorence, has 
pioauced an intei eating gioup fiom the story 
of Pia di Tolomai, where intensity of expres- 
sion is combined with elegance of form and 
high finish, albeit the figmea aie half a head 
too tall, and Costoh, also of Blorence, has 
exhibited an alto-ielievo of 'Chanty' and a 
c Dying Gladiator ' — woilcs, both of which display 
extensive knowledge, but without equal evi- 
dence of the inspiration of genius These may 
be taken as the leading productions in marble 
by the most eminent sculptors, but many of 
these same artists exhibit others which have not 
been named, and we cannot even attempt to 
notice the mass of ci editable works by second 
or thud-rate artists. 

The plaster casts are in some lespects 
equally interesting, — The 'Moses/ by Tantar- 
dmi, of Milan, is a work of sinking giandem 
in geneial effect and scholarly acquirements 
m the working out of its details, while the 
'Lucifer,' by Borti, of Milan, seems instinct 
with energy and life, springing fiom the flames 
with such legs and arms as are laiely seen 
for truth and beauty of detail; yet the head is 
mean fiom the smallness of the nose, and the 
expression of the eye has been exaggerated to 
compensate > foi the defect. To overcome it 
was impossible, for no face will ever acquire 
dignity or intellectual strength without a full 
piomment nose Pampalom's 'Yenus' is also 
among these plasteis, although the artist is 
deceased ; it displays a perception of ideal 
beauty m form, and an elegance of action 
which no other similar subject exhibited sur- 
passes, and which few modern works can equal. 
Cambi, of Blorence, who "did" the horse at the 
entrance-gate, also exhibits a plaster of 'Eve 
with Cain and Abel,' which to a great extent 
redeems his ridiculous failure in the horse. 
The Eve is coarse, but the expression and foim 
of the infant Abel are charming, while the 
rendering of the first gleam of jealousy which 
crosses the brow of Cam is telling and aitistic. 
The vases, teira-cottas, and similar works, 
must be left till the objects of industrial Art 
are reached, and till the catalogue is ready— at 
piesent we must go on to the pictures. 

It lias long been the fashion to assume that 
the modern Art, and especially the modern 
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pictuie-pamting, of Italy, is far below that of 
the other countries of Europe that have any 
reputation m the Eme Aits, and it would 
perhaps be difficult to find a national exhibition 
m Fiance, Geimany, 01 England, where theie 
was an equal number of tiasliy pictures to that 
winch is now gatheied together at Florence 
but, on the other hand, there aie some speci- 
mens of Ait there winch will take lank with 
the host modem productions of any of the 
otliei schools, and which dispel the delusion 
that the modem Ait ot Italy has sunk below 
the mcdiocnty of other nations of the West* 
The lecent political life of the couutiy has 
cxeicised a deplorable influence on the subjects 
selected by the aitists Nothing, perhaps, can 
moie vividly poitiay the actual feelings of the 
people than the appeal to then sympathies and 
consciences which their aitists make ihiough 
pictonal icpieoentations It is so m England, 
wheie the mass of pictuies exhibited speak of 
peace and home joys In France they tell of 
military exploits and maitial glory, and in Gei- 
many, of abstiact thought amidst high themes 
But this exhibition at Floience m its broad 
aspect has but two subjects — the cruelties of 
kingcraft 01 pncstcraft, separate 01 m combina- 
tion, and the struggles of the people to thiow 
off the double-headed oppiessoi The honors of 
the Inquisition, soldicis bivouacking, making a 
battue of women, old men, and childien, battles, 
conspuacies, and blood, foirn the staple of this 
pxtiaoidmaiy mass of pictonal misery and woe 
— a fact which speaks tiumpet tongued above 
all palliating sounds concerning the sufferings 
and longings, the indignation and aspirations, 
of the people All foieigneis seem, nearly 
equally astonished at this peculiarity of the 
pictorial section of the exhibition , and without 
the least desneto cross the forbidden boundaiy 
line of politics, a fact so conspicuously potent 
ovei the pictures exhibited cannot be entirely 
ignored 

To begin with Florence By far the most 
important work, as well as the grandest treat- 
ment, is, f The Duke of Athens foiced to Sign 
his Abdication, 5 by the Floientme artist Ste- 
fano Ussi — a pictuie of lemaikable concentra- 
tion and histone powei, many of the heads 
and figures being full of character and well 
painted, such as the duke himself, and the 
ti enabling cieatuie at his side who weais the 
dagger of an assassin under the blown robes of 
a monk The eneigy with which some of the 
otliei figures are inspired, is also most ci editable 
to the artist, and while the forms are generally 
good — although the drawing and action are 
By no means staking as efforts ut Art — yet 
tie concentration of the composition, which 
would otherwise be feeble, is strengthened and 
sustained by the accomplished disposition of 
colour so that the Florentines are entitled to 
be, as they really are, proud of this picture 

It would he lank heiesy heie, but it may be 
said m England without offence, that theie are 
grave grounds for doubt whether this Abdi- 
cation 5 be after all the greatest picture in the 
collection, and weie there reasonable grounds 
for presuming that the readers of the Art* 
Journal would have the opportunity of judging 
for themselves, strong leasons might he urged 
foi affirming that Morelli, of Naples, and 
Ocleocmuiai of the same city, sternly and 
boldly dispute the palm with their great 
Floientme compeer However that might be 
decided, such pictures as these three aitists 
exhibit here, would make a stronger Boyal 
Academy Exhibition than we have seen for 
many years past. Morelli can do anything, and 
he does everything well His f Iconoclasts/ 
where tiro figures are life size, is the most 
vigorous piece of colour of its class m this 
exhibition * painted with an eye full of know- 
ledge and refinement in colour, and with a 
thought that daies/and hand that obeys with- 

out fear or hesitation to embody the bold 
thought The forms of this artist ate fre- 
quently defective, foi, like oui own Etty, 
Moielli is essentially a colouust, but lie pi o- 
duces great pictuies notwithstanding, and with 
this unspeakable cliaim, that without being 
peculiar, they recall no pievious niastei as the 
basis on which they are built ‘ The Bath/ by 
tins aitist, is the most delicious piece of colour 
in the exhibition , and had the forms of the 
women been equal to the colour, it would have 
been a pictuie woithy of any master, ancient 
oi modem Ills othei pictuies aie less strik- 
ing, both m subject and meat, although they 
aie among the few best woiks in the gallenes 
The othei artist, Ocleocmuiai, of Naples, has 
genius of another stamp, and his pictuie of 
cai lying the dead body of Bondehmondi, is a 
uoik of laic strength and powei So fh mly 
do the figures piove their reality and indivi- 
duality, that one can almost fancy the sound 
of their mournful, solemn tiamp as the proces- 
sion moves along; and although theie is a 
supei abundance of white scatteied upon the 
figures, »ome of which would have been better 
subdued, yet tlicie is a breadth and decision of 
coloui and effect oveL the whole, which makes 
it aitistically noble as a specimen of lnstoiic 
Ait Another pictuie of undoubted inent, 
although little likely to attiact popular ap- 
plause, is the ‘Daughter of Tintoretto/ by 
Paghano, of Casale Death has seized and 
stiffened the extremities, but fiom the head 
life has just gone, leaving, as it weie, the last 
lay of beauty on the foim from which the 
spirit has fled, while the old man weeps hidden 
teats ovei Ins depaited child— a pic tine, low 
and not ovei cleai in colour, but ladiant with 
the tine feeling of the subject, aud which, both 
m its conception and treatment, lecalls the 
lughei woiks of Paul Delaioche; and this of 
itself is no ordinary success, although fai below 
that gieat artist's pictuies Another woik by 
an aitist of the same name, but which, from the 
pictuie, one would suppose to belong to Milan 
(foi wheie there is no catalogue, and no pios- 
pect of getting one — it seems as far fiom ready 
to-day as the day it was fust asked for— such 
details must be taken at hap hazard m cases 
wheie they aie doubtful to strangeis), is the 
‘Assassination of Bondehmondi. 5 the assassins 
rushing out to catch him in the morning’s dawn 
This work displays a vigorous, but unrefined 
poweip— stiong, yet kaimonious m colour, the 
diabolical expression of the assassins fully up 
to theii horrid woik, and altogether a credit- 
able representation of a subject which people 
ought to be paul to look at instead of pay 
to see, so disgusting and brutalised aie the 
actions and fealuies of these figures, it being 
their very reality which makes them so pain- 
fully uneujoyable. Such sensations may be a 
tribute to the ariist 5 s ability, but Ait, as has 
been already said m the Ait-Journal^ was never 
meant to be that minister of lioirois which so 
many of the Italian artists delight to make it 
Angelo, of Biescia, has sent a solidly painted 
pictuie — peibaps rather too solid, especially m 
some of the shadows— with a strong, well- 
sustained effect a man lighting up himself, 
Ins wife and cottage, by blowing a piece of 
red-hot chaicoal which he holds by a pair of 
dongs. In this picture the effect of the light 
is not unlike some of Von Schendel’s red 
candlelight subjects, the whole details of this 
charcoal blowing being highly creditable to 
the aitist, There is another small picture of 
a mm in a garden, most tendeily painted and 
wonderfully finished foi this poition of the 
world; and one of the best life sized heads 
in the galleries, is that of an old woman 
adjusting her scales to weigh out fiuit, by 
Odeodata, of Modena. Here the colour and 
expression are both good, and Urn hands arc 
painted with as much care as the face,— ~a 

rare thing to And among the overwhelming 
majority of Italian aitists of the picsent time 
— at least, so fai as they aie icpiesented m this 
exhibition. Another female head of moie than 
usual ability — foi the exhibition is lemaikably 
defective even nr tlmd-class poihailuio — is a 
single flguie of a lady sonowfully reclining on 
a bank, the expression in the head being full 
of tenderness, although it amounts almost to 
being disagreeable in coloui , and there is an old 
foi tune-teller’s head, painted successfully by 
Adisdanti 

Theie aie two other Florentine artists whose 
woiks demand a few words, although even 
these cannot be all expiessivc of admu- 
ation The pictuie by Bocln is the well worn 
subject of ‘Susanna and the Eldeis/ and the 
stiength of the painter lias been expended on 
the flesh tints ot the Susanna To asseit that 
he has succeeded would be hypocusy, because, 
although he has pioduced creditable colour, it 
is not the colour, being wanting in that 
tianspaiency and variety winch model ates 
the cuculatmg medium beneath the external 
covering. The Elders and landscape baclo 
giound aie even less successful than the 
pi mcipal figure, and although the woik, as a 
whole, lias a showy, attractive look at fn st sight, 
its deficiencies, when carefully examined, aie 
moie numeious than its ments The other 
pictuie lefened to is by Bum, of Floience, 
a laige subject, representing the houoia of the 
Inquisition In some lespects, this pictuie is 
above respectability as an efloit in historic ait, 
but it has been sadly maned by two giand 
blemishes* fiist, by the introduction oi two 
lights of neaily equal stiength, — and as the 
subject is lamplight in effect, the duality of 
points divides the work into something like 
two halves— a fatal eiroi in the disposition of 
lights and shadows foi which no attendant 
excellences can fully compensate The other 
defect arises fiom the general tone of coloui, 
m which the artist has committed the very 
common mistake of supposing that blackness, 

— oi lather, m his case, daik-biownne&s — and 
depth of colour aie synonymous qualities in 

Ait, — a mistake not confined to Floience, but, 
if possible, less excusable there, where tlie 
multitude of pictures, by the best colourists of 
the woiid, aie collected m such numbeis and 
are so easy of access as to make the neglect , 

of such common tiuths m Art as the differ- 
ence between blackness and depth of colour 
altogether unpardonable. There are many : 

othei pictures of importance to those who 
visit the exhibition fiom the various parts of 

Italy, and who aie now arriving daily m flocks; 
and they are also important to all who are 
likely to see the exhibition, no matter from ! 

what country they may come, but, even ]' 

although the aitists 5 names could be dis- 
tinguished on those hung high, the works aie 
not of the character to assist in giving foice , 

and individuality to the modern Art of Italy , ! 

there is lather the fear, m some conspicuous , 

instances, of forcing downward that national : 

position which the woiks already named have 
so successfully achieved In Italy, as else- 
where, what passes as high authority, whether 
from fashion or social position, is not always 
accompanied with exalted genius ; and Bis 
Majesty Victor Emmanuel does not appear to 
escape the too common lot of princes, of 
becoming paiious of mediocrity rather than of 
talent; but it is perhaps accounted for on the 
principle of his taking to the oldfixtuics along 

With tire House 

In landscape, the Italians are, to English 
eyes, nowhere; and yet it is difficult, oi rather 
impossible, to see how it should be so; for 
there is no better school in the world, and 
cei tamly none m England superior to the vale of 
the Amo, m which these Florentines kve, for the 
study of Nature, in her simpler as well as in 

* . 
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hm giaiuler elFccts Ti ue i hey waul the i oiling 
imst and clouds, winch play so lnipoiUnt a 
paifc in the education ot Bntish JamEcapc 
painteis; but they lmve ofhei excellence;) of 
atmospheric effect, that ought to pioduce 
tenderness of coloiu in. landscape, of which 
England’s climate teaches hei ai lists little oi 
nothing But the modem Italians have been 
so captivated by the gieat reputations made by 
the figuie pamteis of their countiy, as to have 
become mdiffeicnt to the glones of high 
landscape ait, and such is the foice of eveiy- 
ciay Iciling, that aitists aie found loud in ad- 
nmation of landscapes icmaikable foi nothing 
so much as the absence of eveiy quality of tone 
and coloui, which all the gieat landscape 
paintets, fiom Titian and Claude to Trnnei and 
Lmnell, have, with moie or less success, 
aspned to and achieved Notwithstanding 
these discomagemcnts, and absolute diffi- 
culties— for theie is no such difficulty as 
mingling with brother artists who have no sym- 
pathy with the ait you pi notice — theie are still 
signs m the exhibition of a blighter day foi the 
landscape ait of Italy than that now picva- 
lent, and mthis lcvival Floicnce will probably 
lead the way, and Tulin will follow haid upon 
the leadeis 

Telemanco, of Florence, has piodueed a 
poweifuL effect in landscape, exhibited m 
a nmsteily background to one of those m- 
numciable battles that line these exhibition 
walls. The painting is bioad and clever to a 
fault,— the giand defect of all the landscape 
pamteis of Italy, who seem to mistake bieadth 
of touch for bieadth of style, and never has 
theie been a more pernicious confusion of 
ideas But Moience has genius to hide, at 
least paitially, the effects of tins mistake, 
winch becomes absuid andiidiculous m weaker 
hands. Bon am, of Florence, is another land- 
scape pamtei of whom gieatei things may be 
expected, being aheady a successful coloui ist 
—that is, he gets away from pigments and 
paint into genuine atmospheie and light; but 
with this high quality, there never was such an 
empty, slovenly style of woik seen, 01 one 
wlncn had so little reference to the every- 
day realities of nature. Wheat sheaves, cows, 
women’s di esses, tiees, foregiound, and distant 
hills, aie all of one texture, and nothing hut 
extraordinary power of colour could separate 
them peispectively, but with tins faculty of 
colour, when Bon am begins to distinguish 
between the qualities of objects so essentially 
different, very lngh-class landscapes may be 
expected fiom his pencil. Of Temistocle, of 
Florence, the same remarks aie true, but with 
still greater force, for his picture of some cows 
in a stubble held is perhaps the very cleveiest 
landscape m the exhibition— that is, it shows the 
highest degree of landsoape power; but it is 
not a picture, it is an excellent sketch, fiom 
which a picture might be painted, bearing the 
same relation to a hue landscape that the rough 
clay sketch does to the finished marble statue. 
This is a grave error, arising from that negli- 
gence of the details of natuie, which will prove 
the giave of Art to these Italian landscape 
pamlcts, unless their present suicidal course be 
altered 

Another Florentine artist, Sera duo, exhibits 
a small picture of a rum, some tiees, and three 
%uves, bathed in a flood of sunlight, which is 
one of the most peifeet landscapes in the gal- 
leries; and although still displaying the faults 
of blotchiness, and a style of touch which 
reveals ignorance lathei tliau hides knowledge 
of detail, it is one among that dozen of small 
landscape pictures here exhibited w Inch one may 
be excused for feeling a strong desire to possess 
■ There is part of the landscape background to a 
.figure, of Gain, very full ol grandeur, and of 
excellent colour 5 but the Gam jg feeble -knee’ d, 

: and the upper portion of the picture is spoiled 


by a blasphemous pasteboai d looking deity, 
hiuiouudcd by law blue pamt Eicole, oi 
Yeiona, has sent a “piei 55 scene, which, fiom its 
quality ot drawing, lcnnnda one of the woiks 
oi E P Bonnington, so film the coloui and 
chawing with the biu&h, and Fontanesi, of 
Reggio, exhibits a landscape mspued with high 
and leiincd feeling, some of it being iully and 
aitisticaliy finished, while othci portions, espe- 
cially m the foiegiound, aie tainted with Italian 
bieadth of touch, but with all this it is a high- 
class landscape as such aie lieie lepiesented 

The landscapes horn Milan aie scenic and 
material m all then qualities, and theie is no 
pictuie of an mteuoi, even of then cathe 
dials, or of the magnificently pictmesque aichi- 
tectuial combinations seen tlnoughout Italy, 
beyond what tlmd-iate Butish aitists would 
pioduce fiom the same subjects In these the 
want of diawmg is often only less conspicuous 
than the want of feeling and effect It looks 
as though this walk of pictonai Ait were left 
to what in sculptuic would be called the joui- 
noymen class of aitists — men who, by dmt of 
laboui, make up foi lack of genius Peiotti, of 
Tui in, has piodueed the most pcifect landscape 
exhibited, the composition, the diawmg of the 
objects — two old willows being the principal — 
and the breadth of light and shadow, as well as 
the atmospheric perspective, being all clevei 
and artistic , and although the coloui is cold, 
the picture being cast upon what is called a 
giey key, the effect as a whole is bioad, lu- 
minous, and haimonious Its gieat diawback 
is the lecallmg of lemmisconces of Flench 
lithogiaphs to the mind, which, whether in- 
spired iiom that souice or not, pi events this 
picture fiom leaving the impiession it first 
produces on spectators Among the otliei 
landscapes theie aie some painted by artists 
who have been looking hot a at both Turner 
and Stanfield, or, moic probably, at punts fiom 
then pictures, and have attempted to combine 
the styles without success Otheis, who intro- 
duce cattle, have as visibly been thinking of 
Rosa Bonhem. The Florentines named have 
owned allegiance to no foreign master, they 
have sought and found inspiration — if at all — 
fiom the pictures rafchei than the natuie by 
which they are surrounded, but only when this 
process is reversed can they expect to found a 
gieat 01 successful school of landscape. Many 
other subjects and styles there are, as a matter 
of course; hut even cleverly pamted flowers 
and genre woiks, without very special qualities, 
must he left as of comparatively small im- 
portance to the leaders of the Ait- Journal 
John Stewart. 

[We received this communication so late in the month, 
that wo are compelled to put it to press without sub- 
mitting it to the 10 vision of the vmtet , who formatted it 
from ldmbnce. This explanation is deemed necessary, 
Inasmuch ns some of the names of the artists, which are 
not familiar to us, may, probably, be irtooneefc in tlieii 
orthography, and ue have no catalogue to which reference 
might be made to test then aecuiacy. Ed A -S'] 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Paris.-— The principal Ait-discussion of fclie day 
is the paintings b) E Delacroix for the “ Chapel le 
dee Saints Anges/’ lately opened to view at St. 
Sulpice The romanticists and the classics are m 
waim contention on the subject We have exa- 
mined these works, and arc inclined to coincide 
with the judgment pronounced on them by an eccle- 
siastic, who, on leaving the church, exclaimed, “I 
came heie to see ft chapel ot holy angels, but I find 
one of demons,” The tact is, of all the extravagant 
vagaries of genius, never was seen anything equal 
to these pictures— on one immense surface all the 
coloui a ot the lainbow aie scattered, looking like a 
tinselled harlequin's jacket; the moat unnatural 
attitudes, forced positions and expression have been 
chosen. In the choice of subject the artist shows 
how unable he is to execute religious paintings » no 
angel of meroj is heie represented— none bringing 


good tidings of joy and peace, nothing but punish- 
ment and violent e The subjects aie — ‘ Heliodoius 
dmeu by Angels out of the Temple,’ * Michael 
driung out the Demon,' and 4 Jacob wiesthng with 
the Angel * No doubt gieat execution and brilliant 
colouung aie appaient throughout, but theie is 
withal a total ahsence of leligious feeling As de- 
coi ations of a ball-i 00m, the figures being figurantes 
instead of angels, they would prove effects e, but in 
an edifice wheie the feelings of the kneeling wor- 
shipper ought to be m umsun with its sacied cha- 
ractei, they aie totally misplaced. "When we com- 
paie the fine scene of Heliodoius, as mtex preted by 
iiafiaelle, with that bv Delation, we fed surprised 
that the latter should have selected a subject to 
piovoke the companion These woiks can only be 
likened to the compositions of the * Juif Enant’ of 
Gustave Dole, published some time ago — The pme 
paintings and the annual “Envois de Home” have 
been exhibited m the new rooms on the Quai Vol- 
taire There is, hovvevei, little in them ol much 
piomise A laige subject by Delaunay, 4 The Oath 
of Jumus Brutus/ is ike best A group in maible, 
by Doublemard, £ The Education of Bacchus/ is 
well executed To M 1 efevie was awaided the 
first Roman pme, M Lelon gained the second, 
MM Girard and Guillaumet received pmes foi 
then landscape compositions — M Abel de Pujol, 
a distinguished pupil of the school of David, is just 
dead, at tho age of seven tj -six jeais He was an 
ai tist of great talent, and much esteemed One of 
his finest works, the ceiling to the stall case entrance 
of the Louvre, was destioyed in the new alteiations, 
and although repainted by him 111 his old age, the 
latter work is much infeiiai to the foi met Some 
fine paintings of his are m the Chapel of St. ltock, 
Rue St, Hanoi e, 


PEACE. 

(TIIE PRINCESS HELENA.) 

FROM HIE STATUE BY HUS. THOItNYCltOFT. 

There is not, we believe, such an official m the 
Lord Chambeilam’s department of the loyal house- 
hold as that of “Sculptor to the Queen’s Most 
Excellent Majesty , ” it there were, Mrs Thorny- 
croft would undoubtedly be in possession of “letters 
patent” confirmatory ot such appointment But 
although the lady bears not this honouiable title, 
she ceitainly enjoys all its pnvilegcs, inasmuch as 
the hugest portion of the pm ate patronage of 
loyalty seems to fall to hei share, the Queen, the 
Pimce Cousoit, with most, if not all, of the loyal 
, pi ogeny, have been reproduced in marble by her 
industrious and well-dn etted hand 

It has been a frequently debated question whether 
modern portrait-sculptm e should be treated, as to 
costume, after the fashion of the time, 01 according 
to that winch had its ougm in the great masteis of 
antiquity, and which is usually know n as the “ classic 
style ” Undoubtedly the costume of our own day, 
whether it be that of man, woman, or child, has 
small pretension to aesthetic beauty ot any kmd, but 
, especially to those qualities universally recognised 
as constituting sculpt mul beauty "What is gamed 
m individuality by adopting the ordinary modern 
dress, we lose in the graces of the sculptor’s art. 

Mrs Thoinycroffc has inclined to this opinion m 
hei statue of the Princess Helena theie is heie 
nothing which appi caches to a compromise of the 
two styles, the figure is of a pme classic cha- 
racter even to tho sandals of thereof. But to give 
a personality to it, independent of the portiait, 
the young royal lady is symbolised as “ Peace,” 
bearing in her left hand a palm-bianch, the emblem 
of ” Victoiy,” and m her light a sprig of olive with 
the fnut, the especial attribute of “ Peace * ” this is 
held lorth m the half-opened hand, as if inviting 
some one to take it. The diess is nothing more 
than a loose robe, with short sleeves falling easily 
fiom the ahouldei wheie it fits lather tightly. The 
expression of the face is quiet, and voty pleasing, 
the hair is not bi aided, but falls m thick, wavy 
masses down tho back. 

The work, executed for, and in the possession of, 
Iler Majesty, commends itself by the good taste and 
simplicity of the design; it is what the repi escal- 
ation of a young girl, whether of high or low position, 
ought to be— an embodiment of the purity and 
modesty of nature with the purity and modesty of 
Art-treatment. 
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THE HUDSON, 

EROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 

BY BENSON J. BOSSING 
THE II LUSTRATIONS THOM DRAWINGS lW the author 

Part XXIX 

R own Broadway, a few sheets below the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, is Union Park, whose form is <in ellipse It is 
at the head of Old Bioadway, at Fourteenth Sheet, and 
is at such an elevation that the Hudson and Hast Biveis 
may both be seen by a speclatoi on its Fourteenth Sheet 
front It is a small enclosure, with a laige fountain, 
and pleasantly shaded with young trees Only a few 
years ago this vicinity was an open common, and where 
is was a high hill Oil its northern side is the Eveiett 
;e, first-class hotel, named in honoui of it! d ward Everett, 
i scholai and statesman, who represented his count* y at 
St James’s a few years ago. On its southern side is 
ark Hotel, and around it are houses that were fust-class 
,s ago In one of the four tuaugles outside the square 
is a bronze equestrian statue of Washington, by If K. Brown, an 
Amencan sculptor, standing upon a high granite pedestal, suuounded by heavy 
iion railings This is the only public statue in the city of New York, if we 
except a small baudslone one m the City Hall Path, and a marble one of 
William Pitt, at the cornei of FranUm Street and West Broadway, which 
stood at the junction of Wall and William Sheets, when the old war for 
independence broke out It is only a tot so, the head and aims having been 
broken off by the British soldieiy after Sn William Howe took possession of 
the city in the autumn of 1 77 6 In our little picture we look up the Fourth 


i a vault within it he was buried The slab of brown fieestone that covered it, 
j and which now occupies a place in the lear wall of St Mai IPs, beats the 

| following ln&cnpliDji — Hi this 

vault lies Pttrus. Stuwesant, late - ~ _ _r- “ ^ 2 ' 

Captain -General and Command ei in- ------ _ ' _ y __ 

chief of Atnsteidam, in New Nether- - - ~ -- 

lands now called New York, and 

the Dutch West India Islands Died, ’ '' 

August, A.H 1082, aged eighty 

St Mai IPs Chuuhj seen on the - A 
left in oul little sketch, now iank« -®- JEffiSHtJ! ! v ^ ’Sk \ 

* among the oldu church edifices in iJtJfifa Ate, *** ONx 

the city It was built 111 1709 , and Nn s 

several of the descendants of Peter 
Stuyvesant have been, and still aie, 

1 member b of the eongiegution When _ ~~ 

l elected, it was moie than a mile - II . 

| from the city, in the midst of plea- 

1 sant eountiy seats the old Stuy- stia vlsant’s eodse. 

resanfc mansion was jet standiwr, 

and the “Bowery Lane” (now the broad street called the Bowery), and the 
old Boston Port road, wcie the neaiest highways Near it, on the Second 
Avenue, is seen a Gothic edifice — the Baptist Tnbei nacle—by the side of which 
is a square building of diab freestone, belonging to the New York Historical 
Society The latter is one of the moat flourishing mid important associations 
m New York, and numbers among its membership — lesident, coi responding, 
and honor ary—: many of the best minds 111 America and Europe It has a 
hbraiy of ovei 80,000 volumes, a large collection of manuscripts and raie 


STUiVLSANT’S EQUSE. 
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Avenue, which extends to Harleto, and from which proceed two great rail- 
ways, namely, the Harlem, leading to Albany, and. the Hew Haven,. that 
connects with all the railways in New England, On the left, by the side of . 
Union Pari is seen a marquee, the head-quarters of a regiment of Zouave 
volunteers for the United States army, Thesfe signs of war may now bo seen 

^ Latins turn hero and ride through broad Fourteenth Street, towards the East 
Biver passing the Opera House on the way. We are going to visit the 
oldest living thing rn the city of Nhw York,— an ancient peavtree, at the corner 
of Thirteenth Street a«a Third Avenue. It w&b brought from UoUand by 
Peter Strryvesanh the last and most renowned of the governors of New Nether- 
land (New Ybrk) while it belonged to the Dutch Sfcuyvesaut brought the 
tieo front Holland, and planted it in his garden in the year 164=7, or 2i4 years 
ago! I believe it was never known to fail in bearing froifc. Many ot the 
hears have been preserved m liquor as curiosities, and many a twig has left 
the parent stem for transplantation m far distant soli. The tree seems to 
have vigour enough to last another century. 

Stummft duelling, upon his ‘Jtowwle estate/’ was near the present 
St Murks Church, Tenth Street, am t Second Avenue Jt was built of small 
yellow brick, imported from Holland* To this jerhided spot he retired when 
he was compelled to surrender the city and province to tho English, in 1Q64 
' There he lived with ha family ior eighteen years, employed m agricultural 
pursuits. He huilfc a chapel, at Ms own cost, on the site of St Mark’s, and m 


ST, AfARK’U CHOBOW AND UJSTOinOAL BOOIEIT HptfSIw 

things, the entire Collection of Egyptian antiquities brought ho the Tinned 
States hy the late Dr Abbott, several marbles from Nineveh, and a choice 

galievy of pictures, chiefly by American artists, f , 

In a cluster, a short distance from St. Mark’s, are the Bible House, Cooper 
1 Institute, Clinton Hall, and Aetor Library j places which intelligent strangers 
| m the city should not pass by. The first three m towv in our ritftyb , the 

* Peter Stuyvesani rvfts a native of Holland; he Was bred la the art of wftf, and hft& 
been in public life, as Governor of Ciua?oa, .before he assumed the govminmenf 
NetlieUancls. He wa* a man of diffditr* honest and true. Hejas en <?r#e tic, a iMootut la, s 
and overbearing. Ills deportment made him unpopular With the people, yet Ms services > 
were of vastly more value to theth and the province than those of any of his predece|son. 
K«WM “ 'Ector the Headstrong” In Knickerbockers burlesque history of JW 
written. by living, who describes him as a man tf of such-. Imibeuso activity and dccihicn 

2&ssf*4asur wAsas; 

8 '’f 0 ffi 8 New%fc C iKstarioal jjotioty ww orgunW to Dwombec, iso*, Its afe-to'oof 
building, in which' its collections m deposited, was completed in, the mutt mu pf im* 
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Bible House on the light, the Coopei Institute on the left, and Clinton Hall 
m the distance* The open aiea is \s(m Plate'' 

Tin Bible Home occupits a whole block oi squaic It belongs to the 
Arofiiitm Bible Society A Luge poition of the budding is devoted to the 
business of the association Plank papei is dohveicd to the pusses in the 
sixth stoiy, and piocuds dowiwaids tiuongh. regulai stages of manufaUme, 
until it uaehes the depositoiv lot dislnbiitirm on the ground flooi, m the form 
ot finished boohs A. Luge numbei ot leligious and ItmdLed societies have 
oflncs in this building 

The Coopei Institute is the pude of New York, for it is the mention of a 
single New Ydtk mei chant, Pctei Coopei, Esq The building, of biown 
fi eutone, occupies an entire blmk 01 squaic, and cost ovei 800,000 dolLus 
The pi unary object of the fouudei b the advancement of science, and Icnow- 



nioir irotTsf, cojpfr nbirniTt, ^nd cciston ham 


I biothei ot Admual Wait on, of the Bniisli navy, in pure English stvlc It 
| attracted gicftfc attention A laleh deceased lesidmifc ot New Yoik once 
mfoimed me, that when he was a schootbo) and lived m Wall Street, he was 
fiequently rewaided foi good behnmom, by pel mission to “go out on Satiudav 
attunoou to see Mastei Walton’s gland house” The farmh aims, caived in 
wood, lernained ovei the stieet dooi until ten yeais ago It was a pkire of 
giuit imoil foi the Bntish. officers dining the wai toi independence , and Iheic 
Will lain IV , then a midshipman uuder Admiral Digbv, was cutei tamed with 
the comtpsy due to a punce 

On the site of the jesiduice of Walter Franklin, a Quaker and wealthy 
merhant, whose name the locality comm animates, stand the Haipeis,’ magni- 
ficent structmes of brick and non (the hont all non), which soon aiose liorn 
the ashes of their old establishment, consumed near the close of 1853 They 
are s (v en stories m height, including the basement and sub eellai Theie die 
two buildings, the leai one flouting on Cliff Stieet Between them is a couil, 
m which is a lofty brick tovvei, with an intei ioi spiul t>t.u lease Fiorn thu,* 
lion bridges extend to the different stories The buildings are almost peifcctly 
fiie-pioot It is the hugest establishment of its kind m the United States 
Six hundred persons are employed m it in piospeioua times It was founded 
about foity yeais ago, by two of the fom hrotheia who compose the fitm 
I'hey are all actively engaged in the management ot the affaus of the house, 
and may be lound dm mg business horns, evei leady to extend the baud of 
coidial weitoiue to 3tiatigers, and to give them the oppoitunity to witness the 
operation of book-making m all its depaitments, and in the gt tales! peifeetion 

On oui way fiom 1‘ianklm Squaic to the Hudson, by the most duett loute, 
v\e ci oss the City Hall Paik, which was known a eentmy ago as “The Fields ** 
It was then an open eommon on the noithern bovdei ot the utv, at “the Forks 
of the Biond way " It is triangular in foun The gieat thoroughfare of Bioad- 
wayis on its western side, and the City Hall, a spacious edihee ot white 
inaible, stauds in its centre Neat it3 southern end is a laige fountain of 
Ciotou water On its eastern Bide was a declivity overlooking “ Beckman’s 
Swamp” That section of the city is still known as “The Swamp” — the 
meat leather mart of the metiopolis On the brow of that declivity, wheie 
Tammany Hall now stands, Jacob Leisler “the people’s governoi,” when 
James II left the English throne and William ot Oiauge amended it, was 
banged, having been convicted on the false accusation of being a disloyal 
usurpei lie wi s the victim of a jealous and coaupt austociacy , and was 
the hi&t and last man evei put to death foi tieason within the domain ot the 
United States 

When the war for independence was kindling, the Fields became the theafie 
ot many stilling scenes There the inhabitants assembled to heal the 
haiangnes of political leadeis and pass resolves then* “hbutypohV 1 weie 
ejected and pi ostiated , and there soldieis and people had collisions Theie 
obnoxious men weie hung m effigy , and theie at six o’clock m the evening of 
a sultiy day m July, 1770. the Decimation of Independence was read to one 


ledge of the useful aits, mid to this end all the interim aunngements of th 
cdiitee were made When it was completed, Mu Coopm foimally conveyed tin 
whole property to tiustees, to be devoted to the public good f By his mum 

tirence, benevolence, and wisdom displayed in this gift to his conntivmen 

Mr, Cooper takes lank among the gicat beritfactois of mankind. 

Clinton Hall belongs to the Meicautile Lihraiy Association, which is com* 
posed chiefly of merchants and merchants’ clerks It has a membeiship o! 
i,&00 persons, and a binary of ever G0,000 volumes The building wa< 

foimeily ilia Asloi Place Opeia House; and in the open space around il 

occurred the memorable not (the last in New Ymk), occasioned by the quarrel 
between Pmresfc and Maercady, to which allusion 1ms been made 

Near Aslor Place, on Lafayette Place, is the Astor Libiary, created by the 
munificence of the Amei man Clonus, John Jacob Aatoi, who bequeathed foi 
the purpose 400,000 dollars Tne budding (made laiger than at hist designed, 
by the liberality of the son of the founder, and chief mheiitor of his property) 
is capable of holding 200,000 volumes Half that numbei arc there now 
Ihe building occupies a poition of the once celebrated Vaanhall Gardens, a 
piare of amusement thirty yem b ago. 

Let us now ride down the Bowm y, the broadest stieet in the city, and lined 
abnosi wholly with small ietad shops. It leads us tolbanklm Square, a small 
tuauguk space, at th* junction ot Pearl nud Cherry Streets Tins, in the 
O den lime, was the fashionable quarter of the city, and was remarkable 
lust loi 'the great Wallon House, and a little later as the vicinity of the 
lendence of Washington during the first year of his administiation us fiist 
I resident of the United States, | Its chief ath action to the stranger, at the 
13 Gx ^ n81Ve P r> mliug and publishing house of IIuipfr and 

The Walton House, now essentially changed in appearance, was by fai the 
finest specimen of domestic architecture in the city ot its Suburbs *It stood 
alone, in the midst of ticca and shrubbery, with a beautiful garden covemur the 
slope between it and the East river: It was built by a wealthy shipowner, 

fh * T ork S oolof Y Library, im University Place* v m okM public Uh^y in 

fi a United States It wa s moorpuiatcil In the yem nod, (Wi the title of “ Tho Pub Ho 

SS35K5 Ils name WAS cbang ^ t0 lt8 nib It contains 

nf Tho chief opoiattons of tho Institute {which- Mr, Connor ends “The Union ") -ire 
Am instruction of ^insse^ fn science, and the 'useful arts, and free Icotores, The iirst ami 
secomUfories are » renUfT. Uio piocccds of which 1 are devoted to defraying the expew of 
lie establishment, hi the ba^mont is a kefcm c room 125 feet; by R2 teot, and Ilffept in 
. Uie tlirec tipper storiov are /or purposes pf ^traction, There f$ a 

gfl-ii^desiffneA.fin a iiee Tubho Exchange , 


' iHlS? iff. ^ u 10 * Uhevry Shoot By the demolition of acme houses 




httOADWAY AT ST PA.Ul/s 

of the brigades df the Continental Army, then m the city under the command 
of Washington, 

The vicinity of Hie lower or southern end of the paik, has over been a 
point of much, interest* On. the site of Bantum’a Museum, the “Sous of 
Liberty,” in New York— the ultra republicans before tho revolution — had a 
mfectiUg^pIaee, called “Hampden Hall” Opposite was St Paul’s Church, a 
chapel of Thhity Clnu chi where, in after years, when the objects for which 
the ( “Sou$i of Liberty” had beexi Organised weie accomplished, the Te Deuni 
Havrftmttfytt aa sung by 1 a vust multi wide, On the occasion of the inauguration 
of Washington ‘(who was as the fet chief magistrate qf the United 






States Thete it stands, on the most ciovvded poilion of Broadway (where 
vanous otnmbns lines meet), a veuciable lehr ot the past, elustoied with ltnpm- 
tant and intei eating associations Aiound it aie the giaves ot the dead of 
seveial geueiations Uudei its gieat front wiudow is a miual monument 
erected to the rnemoiy of Geneial Moafcgamei y, who felt at the siege of 
Quebec, ui 1775 and a few feet from its veneuibie walls is a marble obelisk, 
standing at the giave of Thomas Addis Emmet, biothei of, and co woikei witn 
the eminent llobcit Emmet, who polished on the scaffold dui mg the upusing 
of the Irish people agaiust the Uuiish goveinmuit, in 1 7 C 18 

Passing down Bioadway, wc soon leach Tumty Ohm oh, founded at the 
close ot the seventeenth ceutmy The piesent is the foiuth edifice, on the 
same site* 'Within the buuai-giound aiound the church, and the most 
conspicuous object theie, is the magnificent brown ficcstone monument, erected 
by ordei ot the vestiy ot Tiinity Ohuich, m 1852, and dedicated as “ barred 
to the Memory,” as an inscription upon it says, "of those biave and good 
men who died, whilst imprisoned in the city, for their devotion to the cause of 
American Independence “ Hereby is indicated a great change, wrought by 
time When these “ biave and good men” were m puson, one of their most 
unrelenting foes was Di Iuglis, the rectoi of Tnmty, because they weie 
“ devoted to the cause ot Amuican Independence ”f The chmch flouts Wall 
Stieet, the site of the palisades that extended from the Hudson fo the East 
River, across I he island, when it belonged to the Dutch lleie we eutei the 
ancient domain of New Amsteidam, a city aiound which the mayoi was 
lequired to walk eveiy morning at sunnse, unlock all the gates, and give the 
key to the commander of the ioit Such was New Yoilc two bundled years 
ago | 

According to early accounts. New Amsteidam must have been a quaint 
old town in Stuyvesant’s time, at about the middle of the seventeenth 
century It was, in style, a repioduction of a Dutch village of that penod, 
when modest bride mansions, with tenaced gables fronting the street, were 
mingled with steep-ioofed cottages with doimei windows in sides and gables 
It was then compactly bmlt The area Within the palisades was not huge; 
settle! s ni abundance came, and foi several years, few venlmed to dwell 
lemote fiom the town, because of the hostile Indiana, who swarmed in the 
sui rounding forests* The toleiation that had made Holland an asylum foi 
the oppressed, was practised hcie to its fullest extent “Do you wish to buy 
a lot, build d house, and become a citizen ?” was the usual question put to 
a strangei His aflhmative auswei, with pi oofs of its sincerity, was a sufficient 
passpoit They piycd not into pnvatc opinion a or behel, and bigotry could 
not take root and flouiish m a soil so mimical to its giowth The inhabitants 
were lndustnona, thufty, simple in maimers and living, hospitable, neigh- 
bonrly, and honest; and all enjoyed as full a slmic of human happiness as a 
mild despotism would allow, until the interloping “ Yankees” from the Puntan 
settlements, and the conquering, overbearing English, disturbed their repose, 
and made society alarmingly cosmopolitan This feature increased with the 
lapse of time ; and now that little Dutch trading village two hundred yews 
a g 0 — grown into a vast commercial mehopolis, and ranking among the most 
populous cities of the woild— contains representatives of almost eveiy nation 
on the face of the eiu Ih 

Broadwav, the famous street of commeiflial palaces, terminates at a shaded 
mall and green, called “The Batteiy,” n name derived from fortifications that 
once existed there The first fort erected on Manhattan Islaud, by the Dutch, 
wq son the banks of the Hudson, at its mouth, in the icar of Trinity Church 
The next was bmlt upon the site of the Bowling Green, at the foot of Broad- 
way, these are eminences ovei looking a bay The lattei was a ationger woih, 
and became permanent It was called Tort Amsteidam The palisades on the 
fine of Wall Street (and which suggested its name) were of cedar, and were 
planted m 1853, when an English invading force was expected. In 1092, the 
English, appiehensive of a Eiench invasion, built a stroug batteiy on a lothy 


* « Q on affcei the British army took possession of the city of New York, in September, 
nYfi a fli e broke out in the lower part ot the town Five handled edifices were oon- 
llmk-m Sth of III Hut were m the city Ti mity Chmch was among the number 
Soj ed It was rebuilt in l?88, and taken down in 1839 * he piesent fine edifice was 

tCttSSS ™ **«■ Boiton, *n itoo amtog ot 

no pceu pled a house in Peail htrert, near Liberty, not fill ft om Trinity Church. 
Bdfiff ft ^communicant of ti.o Chur «b at Engluul, ho attended dBlno "JJ" On 

Kunrlav morning, one of Washington s generals called on Dr, IngUb, ami requested him 
to omit the violent mayor for the lung and j oynl family Ho paid no i egani to it He 
aft S wotS? said to Hut officer, “It Is Inlyoui power to shut up the clnirehes, hut you 
cannot make the olci gy depart from then* duty. the niisonois alluded to m the 
insftihrtlon on the monument, were those who died in the old Sugar-houses ot the city, 
Which 1 wwe used for hospital Many of them wei e hailed in the north par t of Irinity 

ship near the Bowling Green, to replace 
the one in which he s&fltil ham Ilot/and, 
and winch was accidentally burnt A 
Dutch West India Company was formed 
in| 1621, with all the elementary powers 
of government Their charter gave them 
teintorul dominion, and the country, 
oal led New Netherlands was made a county 
of Holland The seat bot o the represen- 
tation of a heaver rampant -an animal 
very valuable for ha fur, and then abun- 
dant The seal of the city ot New York 
(seen in the engraving) has the beaver In 
one of its qnai t&ungs, Now Amsterdam 
remained in the p session of the Dutch 
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1 remained in the p >s session or uib uuwm 

nnfii 1664. when it was suri endured into the hands of the English, on demand being made, 
Ktiu? piSSioe of numerous ships of war, laden wdh land troops Thou he mime was 
changed from New Amsteidam to New Ymk, in bouton of James, Duke of Ymk, aftei-- 
wards James II , to whom the whole domain had. been granted by hu> profligate huthei, 
King Charles- 


point at the eastern end ot the piesent Battery, at the bot of White Hall 
Stieet Finally a stone ioit, with foui bastions, was elected It coveied 
a poition of the giound occupied by the Batteiy of today It was called 
Foit George, in konom of the then reigning sovereign of England Within, 
its wails weie the governors house and most ot the Koveinment offices 

In the vicinity of the foil many stimng scenes were enacted whtu the old 
wai foi independence was kindling Hostile demolish ations of the opponents 
of the fatuous Stamp Act of 1783 wue made there In fiont of the fort, 
Lieutenant Governor Golden’s fine coach, his dfigy, and the wooden railing 
around the Bowling Gieen, weie made matei nils fora great bonfitc by the mob 
At the beginning of the wai foi independence, Toit Geoige and its depen- 
dencies had llnee battmes, — one of four guns, near the Bowling Gieen, 
anothei (the Gi and Batteiv) of twenty guns, wheie the ilag-Btafl on the 
Batteiy now stands, and a third of two heavy guns nt the foot of White Hall 
Stieet, called the White llall Battery Here the boldness of the Sons of 
Lfbeifcj was displaced at the opening of the revolution, by the lemoval of guns 
fiom the battery m the face of a cannonade ftom a British ship of wai ni the 
luibour Fiom heie was witnessed, by a vast and jubilant ciowd, the final 
depai tin e of the Bntish army, after the peare of 1783, and the unfurling of 
the baunei of the Republic ftom the flag-staff of Bolt George, over which the 
British ensign had floated move than six yetus The anniversary of that day — 
“Evacuation Day “—(the 25th ol November) is always celebrated in the 
citv of New Yoik by a military parade and feu de joie 

Poifc George and its dependencies have long ago dianppeaied, but the 
ancient Bowling Gieen icmains An equcstiian statue of Geoige the Thud, 
made of lead, and gilded, was placed upon a high pedestal, m the centre of it, 
m 1770 It was ordei ed by the Assembly of the piovmce m 1736* m token 
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of gratitude for the lepeal of the odious Stamp Act. The Green was then 
enclosed with an iron paling * Only six years later, on the evening when the 
Declaration of Independence was read to Washington’s army in New York, 
soldiers and citizens joined in pulling down the statue of the king. The lound 
heads of the iron fence-posts were knocked oft for the use of the aitillery, and 
the leaden statue ot his Majesty was made mto bullets for the use of the 
lepublican army. “His troops,” said a writer of the (lay, refei ring to the 
king, “ will probably have melted majesty fired at them.” The pedestal of 
the statue, seen m the enguiving, lemamed in the Bov hng Green some time 
after the -war, and the old non railing, with its decapitated posts, is still 
there, A fountain of Croton water occupies the site ot i ho statue; and the 
suuouudmg disc of green auard, where the citizens amused themselves with 
howling, is now shaded by magnificent trees 

Neai the Bowling Gieen^ across Broadway (No 1), is the Kennedy House, 
where Washington and General Xee, cod afterwards Sir Henry Clinton, 
Generals Robert soil and Caileton, and other British officers, had their head- 
qmuters It has been recently altered by an addition to its height i 
The present Batteiy or park, looking out upon the buy of New York, was 
framed eaily m the present century 5 and a castle, pierced for heavy guns, was 
erected near its western extremity For many years, the Batteiy was the chief 
and fashionable promenade for the citizens in summer weather , and State 
Street, along its town hoidei, was a very desirable place of lesidenee. The 


+ This work of Art was ty Wiitoti, of London, and wai tlto first equestrian status of 
his ■Majesty ever created Wilton made a carious omission-stirrups were wanting. It 
was a common 1 a mark of the Continental eoldteis, that it vas pin per Tar “Uio tyrant” 
to rhlo a hard trotttnfr home without *Uw»pi. „ t 

i This home was bmlt by Captain Kennody, of tiia Royal Navy, at about the time 01 
his marriage with the daughter at J?olei Schuyler, of Nem Joi-sey, in 1 165. 
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castle v\as dismantled, and became a place of public amusement Foi a long 
time it has been kno«n as Castle Gaiden , but both aie now desuted by fashion 
awl the Muses All of old New Yoik has been eonveited into one vast 
business mail, and tbue me veiy few lespcctable 1 evidences vuthui a mile of 
the Batten* At the pi esprit time (September 3 Shi), it exhibits a maitml 
display Its gieen sward iscovcied with tents and bauacks for the leciiuts of 
the Gland National Aimy of Voluutecis, and its fine old tiees give giateful 
shade to the newly hedged soldieis prepaung fox the war lot the Union 
At White Hull, on the eastern bolder ol the Battei y, thue was a great civic 
and mihtaiy display, at the close of Apul, 1780 when Washington, coming 
to the seat of government to be inaugurated (list President ot the United States, 
lauded there He was lcceiyed by officers and people with, shouts ot welcome. 
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tavounte spoit la its southern subuibs is the spacious building of the 
Ilockland Female Institute, m the midst of ten acies of land, and affoidtug 
accommodation foi one bundled pupils During the ten weeks’ summei 
vacation, it is used as a fust-class boat ding-house, under the title ot the 
Tap]) an Zee House 

About foui miles below Nyaclc is Pieimont, at which is the terminus of 
the middle bianch of the New York and Duo Railway The village is the 
child of that load, and its life depends mainly upon the sustenance it lccuves 
from it The compauy lias an non foundty and extensive repairing shops 
theie, and it is the chief height depot of the road Its uame is denied hom 
a piet which juts a mile into the uver Fiom it freight is tiansfeued to cais 
and baiges Tappantown, where Major Andid was executed, is about two 
miles fiom Picimont 

A shoit distance below Piermout is Rockland, a post village of about three 
bundled inhabitants, pleasantly situated on the nvci, and flanked by high hilb 
llcie the Palisades piopei have theu noithern tcuiunatiou, and fiom heie to 
Foit Iiee, the columnar lange is almost unbroken This place is bettei known 
as Snecden’a Landing Here Cornwallis and six thousand British troops landed, 
and marched upon Fort Lee, on the 3 op of the Palisades, a tew miles below, 
after the fall of Foit Washington, in the autumn of 1770 

One of the most interesting points on the west shore of the Hudson, near 
New York, and most lesoited to, except Hoboken and its vicmiiv, is Fort Lee 
It is within the domain of New Jeisey The dividing line between that state 
and New Yoik is a short distance below Rockland oi Snceden’s Landing, and 
it is only the distance between thcie and its mouth (about twenty miles), that 
the Hudson washes any soil but that of the State of New Yoik 
| The village of Foil Lee is situated at the foot of the Palisades A winding 
1 load passes fiom it to the top of the declivity, though a deep, wooded lavme 
i The site ot the fort is on the left of the head of the lavme, in the ascent, and 
1 is now marked by only a few mounds and a veneiable puie-tiee just south of 
1 them, which tiadition avers once sheltered the tent of Washington As the 
| great patriot nevei pitched his tent theie, tradition is in erroi Washington 
1 was at the foit a shoit time at the middle of November, 177 f>, while the 
| combined British and Hessian forces were atfaclving Foit Washington on the 
opposite shore He saw the struggle of the gmuson and its assailants, without 
ability to aid his triends When the combat had continued a long time, he 
| sent word to the commandant of the fori, that it he could hold out until 
I mght, he could bang the gamson off The assailants iveie too powerful, and 
j Washington, with Generals G-ieenc, Meicei, and Putnam, and Thomas Fame, 
the influential political pamphleteer of the day, was a witness of the slaughter , 

! and saw the ied cioss of St Geoige floating ovei the lost foi tress, instead of 
the Union stupes w r hich had been unbilled theie a few month* befoie The 
title of Foit Washington was changed to that of Foit ICnyphausvn, m honour 
of the Hessian general Fort Lee was Bpceddy appi cached by the British 
nuclei Cornwallis, and as speedily abandoned by the Americans The latter 
fled to the republican camp at llackcnsack, when Washington commenced his 


the stiams of maitial music, and the loai of cannon He was then conducted 
to his residence on Fiankliu Square, and after wards to the Old Federal Flail in 
Wall Street, wheie the Congiess held its sessions. It was at the coiner ol 
Wall and Nassau Sheets, the site of the present Custom House In the 
gallery, in. front of the ball, the President took the oath of office, administered 
by Chancellor Livingston, m the piesence of a great assemblage of people who 
filled the street 

The Hudson fiom the Battery, northward, is bind with continuous piers and 
slips, and exhibits tlie most animated scenes of commercial life The same 
rrwy bo said of the East River foi about an equal distance from the Battery, 
Huge steam ferry-boats, magnificent passenger steamers, and freight barges, 
ocean steamships, and evciy variety of sailing vessel and other water ciaft 
may be seen m the Hudson Rivei slips, or out upon the bosom of the stream, 
m “good times/ 5 fairly jostling each othei near the wharves because of a 
lack ot room Upon every deck is 9een busy man , and the yQ-heaw-o f is 
heard at the capstan on all sides But the most animated scene of all is the 
departure of steamboats for places on the Hudson, fiom four to six o’clock 
each afternoon. The piers are filled with coaches, drays, caits, b arrows, every 
kind of vehicle for passengers and light freight Grange- women and news-boys 
ass ad you at every step with the cries of “Five nice oranges for a shilling!”' — 
“ “Rre’e the Ufaenitig Pti&t and M vptess, thud edition 1 ” whilst the hoarse 
voices of escaping lyuste-Bteam, and the discordant tintinnabulation of a score 
of bells, huuy on the laggards by warnings of the near approach of the horn 
of departure Several bells suddenly cease, when from differ cut slips, steam- 
boats covered uith passengers will shoot out like race-horses from their 
grooms, and turning their prows northward, begin the voyage with wondeiful 
speed, some for the head of tide- water at Troy, otbeia for intermediate towns 
and others still for places so near that the vessels may be ranked as ferry-boats. 
The latter are usually of inferior size but well appointed j and at several stated 
hours of the day' carry excursionists or country residents to .the neighbouring 
villages. ' Let ns consider a few of these places, on the western shore of the 
Hudson, which the stranger would find pleasant to visit because of the beauty 
or grandeur of the natural scenery, and historic associations. , ■ . 

' Thu most remote of the villages to which. exOmsiofiists go is Nyaek, 
opposite Tarry town, nearly thirty miles from New York It lies btr the bank 
df the Hudson at the foot of the Nyadr Hills, which arc broken ridges, 
extending several miles northward from the Palisades. Buck of the village, 
and along the ’river shore, are fertile and well- cultivated slopes, 1 where fruit is 
raised m abundance. On account of the salubrity of the climate, beautiful 
and romantic saenery, and good society* it is a ybry delightful place for a 
summer residence. From every point* of view, interesting landscapes meet 
‘ the eye. Tim broad Tappam Sea is before it, and stretching along its shores 
Jm several, miles are seen the towns, and villas, and rich farms of Westchester 
f C ounty.. 1 . Jtaifo .immediate vicinity the huntsman and fisherman may enjoy Ins' 
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famous retreat through New Jersey, from the Hudson to the Delaware, for the 
purpose of saving the menaced federal capital, Philadelphia. 

The view from Ihe high point north of , Fort Lee U extensive and interesting 
up and, down the river. Across are sech the villages of Carmansville ana 
Manhattanville, and line country seats near j while southward, on the left, the 
City of New York stretches into the dim distance, with Staten Island and the 
Narrows still beyond* On tjift 1 right are the wooded cliffs extending to 
Hoboken, with the Little villages of Pleasant Valley, Bull’s Ferry, Wehawfc, 
anf Hoboken, along;, the r ' * 
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ME. HOBBY’S GrALLEBY, 

CHANGE ALLEY, C ORNIIILL, 

In many of those Ait-collections that it is oiu duty 
to notice in consequence of then e\cellence — collec- 
tions which have been foinied by then propuetois 
at gieat txpeuse for the purpose of sale — the mlo 
has been a piefeicnce of exhibited and well-known 
works, whereas, that which it is now pioposed to 
desenbe, shows a presence of woiks ducct from 
the hands of the aitists This is like a lcturn to 
the times antecedent to the establishment of exhibi- 
tions, when the galleiy of the dealer was the only 
place of exhibition open to the painter Theie is 
a glowing taste foi small pictmes directly indicative 
of the duection which pationage is taking, to 
giatify which, aitists now paint more pictures than 
they could eithei expect to be accepted foi exhibi- 
tion, 01 would desue to keep by them till (he season 
comes lGiujd The time has been when almost 
cvciy woik by aitists of any eminence legulai ly 
appealed in some public institution , but as that is 
now no longer to be expected, the oppoitumty of 
seeing in gaileucs of this kind so important a 
portion of each jeai’a Ait-pioduce aa is now to 
be found in the hands of dealeis, cannot be neg- 
lected That the “ trade” m pictures is not only 
legitimate, but very beneficial, theie can be no doubt 
'We have always so viewed it. Although wc have 
done much to expose the tucks of dishonest dealeis, 
we have as earnestly sought to uphold those whose 
tiausactious aie leasonablc and upnglit such un- 
questionably is Mi Morby, lie deals only m 
modem pietuies, Each pietuie he offeis foi sale 
is “ guaiantecd” the pioduction of the painter whose 
name it bears , and he seems content with a modu- 
late profit, of which ludeed any buyer of modem Ait 
is able to judge PIis collection, as we have intimated, 
consists geneially of small cabinet pietuies , among 
them aiemauy exquisite “ gems,” while the mnjonty 
aie of gieat excellence, It is therefore apait, and 
a pleasant pait, of oui duty to make such collections 
known for the information of collectors With this 
view, we have visited and examined Me Mouby’s 
Collection op Paintings by Modern Aktists 

Of the woiks of which wc have to speak, the first 
that piesented itself was a landscape by Ores wick, 
called ‘ Bainaid Castle’ — one of those compositions 
in which the piesumed pnncipal plays a veiy small 
part, as the castle itself, anciently a stronghold of 
the Baliols on the banks of the Tees, now a piotu- 
lesque rum that cveiybody paints, foi ms an all hut 
imperceptible item m the piece Eke many of 
Ores wick’s more open subjects, the view is eapiecuilly 
that of a road by a brook— 

“ A weakling of the summer droughts,” 
hut yet wilh walei enough to yield the shallow 
glistening water passage that Creswick paints so well 
The sinking points are the ticcs and laigc stones , 
the tone is low and without any strong oppositions, 
and the whole exemplifies the interest that can 
he given to ordinary matter by well-directed expe- 
rience 

' Floia MacTvor/ by T, Faed, strikes ns at once ns a . 
study of colour — so ingeniously simple m arrange- 1 
ment, as to suggest that the consideration of the artist 
has been rather what to exclude than what to intro- 
duce The lady is seated at an embroidery fi ame, but 
her eyes are raised fjom the work* she gazes in 
vacancy before her, as if every sense but that of sight 
were painfully busy. There is an open casement, 
through which is seen a breadth of grey moonlight, 
while on the figure is thrown a strong light from 
within the room . The colour is deep and strong, but 
it is not thrown so much on the figure as its sui- 
roundmgs The face has that rich and dear lint 
that Mr. Faed always gives to his female studies. 

‘A Bieton Manage/ E. Hughes, is Trench in 
character and feeling, hut English' in colour, m its 
foreign attributes it reminds us of Mere— that is of 
the host of the Mores, and the best of those painteis 
of the French school who devote themselves to 
humble themes of this kind. The subject is a 
rustic mother, in hei Sunday sabots and best church- 
going gear, feeding her baby which she holds on 
hei lap, attended in her maternal ministration by an 
cliei girl who holds the food in a basin. Bnttany 
lias long been an inexhaustible empouum of novel- 
ties to the Trench artist—everythmg there is so old 

as to be cnnoiisly new, then implements aie as 
ancient as the days of Hesiod, aud if to the robust 
little woman with the sultiv countenance via see m 
Mr Hughes’s piciuie, you addiess voui best Tj enth, 
she beats yon with hei cxeciablc 1 Velsh, and asks m 
what part ot Trance England is to be found Ticnc li 
pietuies of (his class ignoie colom, wheieas this 
sparkles all om with (he most mellow and hiu- 
rnomous amenities ot the palette Til anolhu 
pictmc by the same aitist, we find the same poison, 
pcihaps, hastening to mass — a small, upnglit, half- 
length hguie with a plain background The faces 
in both show a softness unddelicaiy of painting that 
aie only to be realized by a studied manipulation 

Mom these we turn, invited by the tempting rom- 
paiison, to two also humble mteuois, ‘ The News- 
pap et * and ‘The Scuptmes/ by John Faed — of 
which both the persons and the properties aie pio- 
nounccdly Scotch ‘The Newspaper * is a study of 
an earnest politician, who sits by the fiieside on a 
winter day with the bioad sheet held out before 
him, the light comes into the picture thiougli 
the window at the readei’s back, and his face is 
lighted up by reflected light fiom the neuapnpei 
The othei presents an aged dame also seated at her 
health with the Bible open before hei Both 
pietuies me freely touched, and vet me gems m 
then wav By \V Gale there aie sevcial small 
heads and single figuies, that lecall those of his 
nnnoi meditations that have follow cd in the wake 
of the ‘Little Eastern * Theie is anothei youthful 
Eastern head, (hat of a gnl, with a fare of a clear, 
yellow blown, with huge, lound melting eyes , and 
thus success leads to i (.petitions Then theie is 

‘ Dimanchc/ a profile of a Ttcuch peasant gul 
going to mass — prim and turn, with a laigei share 
of lefined beauty than has fallen to any of her 
sisteis We thus shake hands with humble life, 
aud lend our cais to a declamation m the Teuny- 
soman vein, also by Mr Gale. There is no title, it 
is also a single figure — a fail girl in profile, with, 
hau stiearaing down comet-wise behind a Saxon 
face, in which it is intended that aftei having looked 
at the blue eye, we shall look for the blue veins 
beneath the peaily skin. 

We come next upon * Lasses Going Milking/ by 

J Bliilhp (“him of Spain”), which must have been 
painted some four oi five years ago, and befoie he 
registered the vow that m futme there should he no 
justification for Ins being called or consideied a 
Scotch pcuntei Whutevei be the title under which 
this woik fell ripe from the easel, rt looks much as if it 
\veieapiomptuigfioiuthe“GentleShepheul ” There 
is a marked contrast between the two girls The 
neaiei is in piofile — she is a b lunette wilh a tendency 
to peisonal volume, the other, whose full face is 
shown, is delicately fair, with light hau, and blithe- 
some ey es Each cai ues a milk- pml, and altogether, 
m style and circumstance, the tw r o figures look more 
like milking realities than anything that is usually 
got up fiom the model and the lay figuie. There 
is also much akin to these ‘A Galway Girl,’ by 
Baxtei, with more genuine rusticity than he usually 
gives to his pietuies She wears a led jacket so 
blight that it would extinguish auy set ot features 
that w ei e not of high pitch in colour Such a con- 
tact is a rude trial for a face, but this 1ms been 
carefully guarded against by painting the face up to 
a high and oleai tone, without refining it beyond the 
character intended to be preserved 

* The .Rivals, 5 by Solomon, is based on an incident 
taken fiom a higher plane in the social scale. Air. 
Solomon has adopted for his motto the well worn 
distich, “Vice is a monster,” &e, Ilia pictures aie 
not negatives, he teaches by broad facts lie 
here sets before us a lady who may be a wife or 
may be Only affianced, be that as it may, she is 
suddenly convulsed with agony on accidentally over- 
hearing, from her seat by a window that opens into 
a garden, a conversation between ber lover and 
another lady. Such a circumstance might be painted 
with an apathy’- that would in no wise convey to the 
intelligence and the feeling the point of the story , 
but all our sympathies me at once with the deceived 
one, while we contemplate with abhonenee the 
perfidy on the othei side. There was, it wifi he 
remembeied, a picture exhibited, by Mi. Solomon, at 
the British Institution, the hanging of which w as 
protested against by Mr, Tilth. m The Tittles The 
picture, winch was called ‘Art Cutics Ahioad/ was 
hung too high for examination at that time, but 

finding tlic woik in Mi Mqi by’s Galleiy, we can 
tesLify to its being ns good a pictiue as it 3 author 
ever produced It lepicsents a family of Baton 
peasants examining, and much amused by, a piilui c 
fiom which the artist has just ]isiti,«ui(l gone outside 
the cottage to smoke ins cigai The incident 

occurred while be was pamtmg the two gu Is who 
foim a principal gioup rn (he composition Mr 

Arm by has also, very caiclully painted, the ongmal 
sketch of * Found Lh owned ' 

‘Beep dale, neai Barnaul Castle,’ bv Cieswiek, is 
a close, lochy nm scene , on the cflectne painting 
of such subjects his caiJv fame is based In tin* 
picture thei e is a lm ge ti ee on the left hand m which 
the leaves aie individualized- — the only ms tiut cc ot 
tins kind we rcmcmbei in this artist’s woiks By 
Ansdell theie aie two highland pastorals called 
respectively ‘Lost’ and ‘Found ’ In the foimer theie 
are two sheep that have strayed ham then own flocks, 
and aie ahumed at the appioach of a strange shep- 
licid By the lattci we leaiu that the animals have 
wandeied over the mountain until they have fallen 
exhausted m the snow, and are now discovered by 
then own shepheid, one but just alive, and the othei 
apparently dead 

By Coopci thorn is also a pan of sheep subjects 
— * Sumniei/ and ‘ Winter,’ — m the (oimei of which 
theie is a gi oup of the animals on a gi assy knoll that 
i arses them against the loner sky, and m ‘ Wnitei ’ 
wc find them scattered over a snowy landscape, and, 
cunoualy enough, we found side by sule with these 
a study of a hoise by Vei boekhoven. Cooper’s eaily . 

mastci, finished up with a surface equal to a Wouvei- 
mans. Theie is also the head of a horse by the 
gieat Belgian master. , life size, of a chaiactei larely 
or nevei surpassed, and lully equal to any poitiuit 
ever pioduced by Landseer. ‘Happy dajs/ by 

F It Pickersgill, is the most hi illiaut and natuial ; 

essay that the pamtei has of late pioduced. It 1 

is of the same class of subject aa ‘ The Trouba- 
dour,’ which was exhibited a year or two ago, as 
representing a pleasant party °f u °kle ladies seated 
on a garden ten ace overlooking the blue watcis 
of the Mediterranean somewhere between Nice and 

Genoa, and listening to the lhymes of a soldier 
minstrel, who hue nnuatca hia own adventures 

This pietuie has (he rare meut of combining 
some of the best qualities of the old and the new 
schools. By Lance, beyond all, eminent in giapes, 
theie is a bunch of the black Blenheim, kind, each 
grape aa large as a plum — nothing, pcihaps, exagger- 
ated beyond the natural giandem of the fruit. ‘The 
Penitent,’ by Tiost, is a semi nude study, veiy much 
like the woik of Etfcy, and precisely so m colom , 
diffeinig only m a somewhat sharpei finish ‘The 
Fountain,’ T W Topham, is a Spanish subject, and, 
contrary to the artist’s ordinaiy pi actice, it is painted l 

in. oil It show? a gathering of idlers of both sexes 
afc a public fountain-— the hint perhaps fiom Seville — • 
such aa is continually seen in continental cities. This 
pic fcui e has, we think, been exhibited, as also have 
many othei 3 m the collection,, all suiliciently good 
to be remembered since the years of then 1 especlive 
production — as ‘The No\ el Header / E M, Waul, 
and two other works by this accomplished master, 
one of them being ‘ Chailotle Corday going to Execu- 
iron 5* another, the anginal sketch of * James II re- 
ceiving news of the landing of the Pi ince of Oinugc ; * 

‘ Terccma/ AVybuid, ( Blackberry Gatherers/ Poole, 
and, by the same, *A Girl at a Spring,’ the 
study for ‘Drowned/ Solomon, ‘The Chevalier, 

Bay aid/ Hook, a very beautiful specimen of the 
ai tisfc’s earhei manner , c The Fam Ynul/ and ‘ The 
Cottage D001/ Innneli; *Bide a Cockhorse 1 ’ 

XI . Knight, ‘The Staff of Life/ G A- Holmes 5 
■ f GtH at a Casement/ G, Smith ; 6 The Gossips/ W, 
Ilemsley, ‘Job and his Friends/ C. Boll 3 ‘The 
Sirens/ Fiosl, a gem of pure water 

"We have limited our notice chiefly to the ff un- 
exhibitcd ” pictures in this collection, aud even of 
these we have described but a few. The woi ks iu 
the possession of Mr Moiby number some two 
hundred , if not nil of equal excellence, they are all 
true pictures, aud may be purchased without dread 
of deception, Air. Moiby has long been known as 
a just dealer j lus connection is laige , and he has 
been, and continues to be, a very useful medium of 
communication between the artists and the collector. 
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1EAELB0E0CTGH HOUSE, 

WALL PICTURES 

Tn n so called discovery of tlio pictures m tlie 
staiicase of Mailboiough House— effected dmmg 
the couveision of the mansion mto a suitable 1 evi- 
dence for the Pi nice of Wales— is no di&covay at 
all The House was occupied by Queen Adelaide 
,iftci the death of Willi im IV , up to which penod 
the stau ease was in Us original condition, but 
the paintings weie so faded and efkced as to be 
considered umvoithy of pieseivation, and, theiefoie, 
to give some an ot “ comfoit” to the place, they 
weie not actually painted ovei, arid the walla 
enlivened with ianciiul gilding, but they were 
covered o\u with a facing of wood, which waa 
painted m an oidinary way, ns may bo remembered 
by those who have visited the Tuinei and Vcuion 
collections when they weie in MUilboiough House 
Pot the suppoit ol this boaidmg the wall has been 
pcrfoiated and broken by lioldtasts wherexei it has 
been deemed necessary for secuuty. Like those of 
all houses of its time, the staircase is mean, had it 
been more ample and bettei lighted, it is probable 
that these conditions would have required such 
alterations as must have entnely dulioyed the 
pictures We are so murk moie conservative in 
all waiters having reference to Art than we weie 
twenty years ago, that it cannot he believed that 
any decor atoi or surveyor of the piesenl day would 
venture thus to treat picLues, winch, at least, have 
the value of contemporaneity with the great events ! 
that they doacribe The cleaning and restoration 
are in progress, by Air, Merritt, of 21 , Langham 
Sheet* under whoso skilful treatment they will be 
left without any sign of wjuiy, if wo may judge 
fiom the success which has attended his operations 
on the great picture of the Battle ot Blenheim, that 
fills the whole of the left wall in ascending from 
the vestibule The first impression conveyed by 
the woik ifl, that it lias been intended as u study of 
poitiaiture, with a battle background m detail, 
mealling portraits of Louis Qualcuze tmi daily com- 
posed, The Lake ot Marlborough is, theiefoie, the 
principal personage, attended bv seeondaiy figures 
as his staff The Luke 13 mounted , he wears a led 
coat, cocked hat, and the clumsy lidiug hoots of his 
tune, and his hoi sc is one of the heavy, shapeless 
chargers of the sixteenth centiuy, such as appear m 
all the battle pictures of that time With bad 
taste enough, the artist, Lagucue, 1 ms made the 
Duke looking out of the picture at the spectator, 
but Lagucue was a man of pliant disposition, and it 
is possible that the potent will of Small Duchess of 
Marlboiough would not have it otherwise At a 
little distance rn the centre of the pictuie 13 seen 
the town of Blenheim, round which the entire field 
18 filled with the incidents of a desperate battle The 
picture is dark, but it has been originally very low 
in tone — an eiror on the part of the artist, where 
light is so deficient as it is m the staii case. In this 
Laguerrc has preferred imitating that winch was 
approved 111 Botugognono, to thinking for himself, 
and making the most of the conditions to which lie 
was subject, In the low light with which he had to 
deal, strong opposition should have been his prin- 
ciple, and by this the staircase would have been 
lightened 1 whereas tiro effect never has been, and 
never ran be, otherwise than a breadth of sombre 
and lifeless tones, Besides this picture there are 
others on the staircase awaiting revival from the 
hands ot Mr, Merritt, alt of which are, for many 
reasons, so well worth preservation that they ought 
to be carefully copied as soon as they have been 
rwhwck Louis Laguerrc was the son of a 
Spaniard* who was keeper of the menagette at Ver- 
sailles, lie studied for a short time under Lebrun, 
and coming to ^ England m 1688 -, was employed, -by 
Verna, and painted for linn the large picture hr 8 t , 
Bartholomew^ Hospital, He also worked at Bur- 
leigh, and Petworth, and William III, confided to 
him, as it turned out, the destruction of Mantegna's 
‘Triumph, of, Cmsar/ 

The improvements effected m Marlborough House 
arc such as.to render ft in every way more confoimahle 
with modern, ideas of comfort than it was. We all 
remember the low, dak rooms lb at were filled with 
the Tanner and the Vernon collections, and rejoice 
at the chimges to which these apartments have been 
, Bfihjeet&k - u 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To the JEthio) of “ The Art-Journal.” 

THE LIVERPOOL ACADEMY AHD PRIZE 
PAINTINGS 

Sir, — All must accord with 30m mgiet, o\ pieced 
m last month's A) UJou, nal, legardmg the unfortu- 
nate divisional the Luei pool Artists But how ran 
those interested m the adwmeemeut of Art look for 
the amalgamation so beneficial to Art-pi ogress iu the 
second city of the Kingdom, when the point which 
caused the bieac k 13 more glaringly bi ought out this 
3 eai than ev ei ? 

The Liveipool Academy prr/e, as you informed 
joui leaders, has been awarded to a beautiful com- 
position by kli. J P Lewis— ‘ Waiting for the 
Beny, TJppei Eg\pt 1 Ewuy one is aware of the un- 
approachable talent of Mr Lewis 111 depicting 
Spanish and Oriental seems, but, surety, theie iue 
liighei qualities in painting than mere incident , 
and the lepiodncuag of a pictuie, whose component 
pints have again and again been biouglft foiwaid 
m forme 1 woiks, eeitainly does not entitle it to bo 
ranked as “fiist in meat. 

By the newspaper oontroveisj. which has been 
earned onkeie, regarding this subject, 1 learn that 
the two otliei pictures next in meat, aocouhng to 
tho notions of the Liveipool Academjq and which 
aie eligible for the prive-diBtinction, aie Mi 
Hoisley’a 1 Lost and Bound,’ and Mi Baton's 
1 Luther at Erfuit * That these subjects, .when 
combined with the skill thiovnmto them, take an 
exalted position "over that of the piive-pamting, is 
evidence enough to prove then superiority Somo 
would prefei the glorious autumn landscape of Mi 
Hoisley, connected with the domestic incident which 
awakens all our emotional feelings , or some would 
see in the painting of tho solitary monk m tenser 
thought and moie skilful manipulation exhibited 
The lattei picture is worthy of the great subject, it 
eonimenioiates We can see how the toitunngs of 
Luthei’s btam tell on tho emaciated face We 
behold the concealed genius of the Reformation 
struggling in the obscurity which often precedes 
the suocesa of a gieat enterprise If thoughts like 
these are awakened by simply looking on a pictuie, 
containing a single figure, the awaidnig committee 
must have passed ‘ Luther at Erfurt* with bandaged 
03 cs 

Whaler ei painting is entitled to what is this jeru 
a “ misname!/’ it is not m3 ami to show, though 
this could be dono unhesitatingly. Mi Lewis’s 
pietui e is perfect of its land , hut the most un- 
piejiulieed mind will allow — including Mr Lewis 
himself— that such a land is below the standard of the 
paintings produced by Mr, Horsley and Mr Baton 
Judging, therefore, from this 3 ear's transaction, it 
is unquestionable that the members of the Liveipool 
Academy do not award then prizes to pictures “first 
m merit,’ 7 

A3 the A) t- Journal is the piopei place foi discus- 
sion on such an unaccountable transaction, I trust 
that 3 our couitesy will, in justice, insert this 
I am, &c, J. 0 

Liverpool, Ociobm 1861 

fWo find In a confempoi .11 y the following passage ' — 
“Tlio Liverpool Academy complains lint circulation Is 
given, m the Art Journal, to evpaita accounts of the 
Society, while its own answer** are denied admission,” 
This assertion is altogether untrue we have nevoi on 
any single occasion since we commenced the Art Journal, 
given an ex pm to statement and denied admission to the 
answer it is as much opposed, to mu practice, as it is to 
the caiv^ of troth and honesty Oui columns have evei 
been Ueely opened to both sides In any controversy and 
always will be Wo do not even stipulate tor temper iu 
argument, hut wo clo leqmio decency In language In the 
Ar ^Journal for August, our 1 eaders will find the following 
mnmks on tho Lherpool controversy *— 14 Wo icadily 
insert this letter (a lettei from tho Hem. Secietary of the 
Society, Joseph Boult, Esq ), and would have as willingly 
inserted one fiom the othoi side, if any cm respondent, 
actuated by right motives and influenced by fitting 
court osy, had written to us Such, however, has not been 
the case, although tho President of the Academy has 
addimed to us a lettep, remarkable for the absence of 
reasoning, and the introduction of language which could 
have no other effect than that of injuring' the oause he 
professes to advocate.’* Onco again, we express an earnest 
hope that the much-needed * aural gumuRon* may bo. 
thought about ♦ the 4 Society ’ has, wc undei stand, receutly 
held a meeting with & view to raise funds fur the ereotton 
m Liverpool of a building worthy of Art, and also of tho 
second commercial mty of the wurld. Wo cannot doubt 
that success wifi attend their efloyts j the members gent- 
rally are geiitfemcp of wealth and influence us well as of 
intelligence* they know that Liverpool needs an Art- 
galleiy* that at present the rooms in which tho Society 
and the Academy have theii cxlubiUons— Iho.otm in Bold 
Street, tho other in Post-office Placn—aio such as would 
dhcmht a third-class town in tho poorest shire of 
England] , > „ 


MINOR TOriCS OB THE MONTH 

The Excavations at Wroxetfr have been 
once moie resumed dm mg the autumn, tluough. 
the libel dlity of Mr JBotfield, MP, who has eon- 
tnbnted a thud sum oi fifty guineas foi the piu pose 
of continuing the e\ploiatioii 3 , Towaids the lattu 
end of September, men weie set to woik, not i>u 
the site previously examined — the interior ot the 
city — but on that of the punnpal eemeteiy ot 
Uuconuim, on the 1101th east side of the town, a 
little without the waits along the Watling Street ot 
the Anglo Saxons The site promised a nch harvest 
of Antiquities, and has already begun to yield it 
The first benches opened weie rcwaided, as Mi 
Thomas Wiight, ESA, states in a lecent lettei to 
the Tunes, by the dxscovuy of an inscribed monu- 
mental tablet 111 commemoration of a Roman 
soldiei, and of “several interments, consisting of 
ashes and burnt bones, with sepulchral urns, glass 
vessels, a lamp with the potter’s mark { Modes/ and 
other objects, the number and variety of which ai e 
mu eased by eveiy day’s woik At length the men 
came upon a legularly paved sheet, of good width, 
limning direct fiom the town gate ovei the biow of 
the bauk,and tluough the middle of the cemetery, 
at a small angle eastward fiom. the Watlrag Sheet 
Road This street, it can hautly be doubted, and 
not the lane at the foot of the bank, was the original 
Roman load fiom Uncomum to Londmiura, and we 
shall piobahly find that the piincqml monuments 
bordeied upon it on each side, as at Pompeii, it 
was, 111 fact, the Street of Tombs of ancient Un- 
conium” A small area, enclosed by a low w<d), 
ha* also been found on the western side, which is 
supposed to be <c the wislnnum, 01 place foi burn- 
ing the dead body before tho interment ” “ The 
lemams of the wood on which a empse had been 
placed foi burning were found within it, the ends 
bung but impel iectly burnt ” Mr Wnghfc makes 
an earnest appeal to the public foi pecuniary assist- 
ance, to enable those who luue undertaken the work 
to cany it on hope of such aid from Government 
there seems to be none This is not a rnattei of 
meie antiquarian dilettantism, but one of inter- 
esting histoncal icseaich, that ought to meet with 
eveiy encouiagement 

Tiib Crystal Palace School or Art, 
Science, and Lituhtuue le-opena, after a “ long 
vacation/’ with the commencement of the piesent 
month, and tho Committee of Directors have issued 
apiogiamme winch gives good promise of a suc- 
cessful teim The classes, winch are numerous and 
tieafc of a wide vanety of subjects, arc vciy judi- 
ciously ai ranged, and the Piofessors Btand m the 
front rank in then seveiM departments, so that the 
Palace School has a strong claim for support, and it 
1 eully must piove au invaluable boon to the rapidly- 
extending gioup of small towns, known collectively 
as Sydenham and Noiwood AYe tiust that tho 
weekly convex sazionii which were introduced befoie 
tho last summer, m connection with this school, 
will be resumed, and their range extended , and we 
shall have much pleasure iu recording the further 
addition to the classes of a senes of popular 
Monday Lectures, by the seveial Piofessors, upon 
the plan that was adopted concurrently with the 
conversazioni on Wednesday evenings. We are 
pleased to know that the applications for admission 
to the classes are very gieatly increased in their 
numbers, so that this valuable nistitutionruay hope 
now to find it 3 worth to be fully lecogmsed As we 
have done before, we agam mge upon the director a 
the importance of rendering their school as popular 
as possible, and, consequently, we trust that they 
will l educe thejr scale of fees to as low a standaid 
as may be consistent , at any rate, if some of their 
classes aie kept comparatively exclusive T>y higher 
fees, let there also bo cheap popular classes, access 
to which can he had without any necessary visit to, 
or any necessary payment for visiting, the Crystal 
Palace itself AYe have nothing to object to the 
present scale of fees for the classes that are to bo 
more exclusive} but we have heard some expressions 
of both bid prise and dissatisfaction at the somcwk&t 
singular circumstance that) while all the classes m 
Arts, Sciences, and Literature have their fee for a 
tern two guineas, the fee for the danoinfr class, for 
the Same period, iS tluee guineas; and wehqvebeen 
asked whether dancing is estimated at the Crystal 
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Palace as 33 pei cent more valuable than Drawing, 
or History, 01 English Liteiutuie, 01 Litui, 01 
Fiench, 01 Geunaa, &c , which inquiries have been 
attended with a suggestion that possibly the pie- 
imuin upon the “ light fantastic” accomplishment 
may have resulted fiom the Imgenng influences of 
Blouduusm upon the directorial ramd We can do 
no moie than conflim the iacfc of t)m» “thiec 
guineas” appealing in the pi ogr ammo of the 
Crystal Palace School, and icfu to the authorities 
theie foi an explanation 

The Colleciion o» Mr Flat ou —Although 
sng intend m “oui next” to pass this collection 
undei detailed leview, \vc may now dneefc public 
attention to it , we should have perfoimed the duty 
this month, hut that we have elsewhere occupied 
space in heating a similar subject Mi Flatou has 
announced his pm pose of disposing, by puvalc 
conti act, of the whole of his “stock” of modem 
pictures, m oidex that he may he left fice to devote 
Ins time and eneigics to the “ lmpoitaut work” he 
has nndei taken- — “ The Railway Station,” by W P 
Frith, It A, which he means to exhibit ami to 
engiave It is known that he has embarked a lai go 
capital m this undei taking , and theie can be no 
doubt that to lendei it a successful “ speculation,” 
theie must he no division of interest, in lefeiencc 
eitkei to his time oi his labour A subscription list 
has been opened, at his Galleiy m Coinhilh Many 
names arc already “entered,” and we have reason 
to believe that, enoimous as will be the cost of the 
pi ml, the eventual piospenly of the undei taking is 
seemed The on giavcr selected foi this gi eat woik 
is dNTi Fiank IIoll — selected by the pamtci as w ell as 
the piopnetoi and the choice is a good one Wc 
know of no Buti'-h engiavei better qualified foi the 
task Eie lomr, we shall he in a position to dtseubc 
the prelate more fully than wc have hitherto done 
Meanwhile, we refei oui readers to an advertisement 
which gives the names of the artists whoso works ' 
Mi Flatou is exhibiting in Coi iihill They comprise 
a majority of the best masters of our school , and 
this collection, as we have said, wo shall next month 
pass under detailed review 
A Medallion op Hawthorne— one of the 
leading authois of America, and whose woiki, 
“The Seal let Lcltei,” and “The House of the 
Seven Gables,” more especially, have achieved ex- 
tensive popularity England — has been iccently 
executed by an excellent sculptoi, ICtmtze, of 23, 
Newman Stieefc It was exhibited at the Iloyal 
Academy, and is a woik of veiy gieal ment Some 
friends and adimreis of Hawthorne have arranged 
with the sculptoi to produce it m nimble, m oidei 
to pie sent it to the lady of the estimable aufchoi 
Mi Hawthorne has many friends m England, par- 
ticularly m Liverpool, wlicio he was the American 
Consul — a post to which ho was appointed solely on 
the ground of Ins abilities Moicovei, few men 
aie moie legarded and esteemed m puvate life. 
The testimonial, theiefore, cannot fad to give 
pleasure to those who present, and to hci who will 
receive it, while a well-deseived compliment will be 
paid to his friend the sculptor 

Tiid Illustrated Catalogue or the Inter- 
national Exhibition. — A detailed prospectus of 
the Catalogue we aie now busily preparing, of the 
most useful and instructive of the contents of the 
Exhibition of 1862, will accompany the December 
pai t of the A) t+Jonnal 

The TmtNEA Pictures arc now hung m Tra- 
falgar Square, and the whole gallery is ie-airauged» 
This intelligence reached us an the eve of our going 
to press j all mnaiks must theiefore be postponed 
till next month 

Memorials or 'JHE Medici — The following 
passage was inadvertently omitted from the paper 
on this subject which appealed in our last number 
It should have followed the paragraph, on the first 
column Of page 292, terminating thus,-— “which 
otherwise might have been forgotten.” The suc- 
ceeding passage ^ perfectly incomprehensible without 
the explanation, invoked m that now molded — 
“la that library winch they founded side by side 
with theii sepulchre, la a little' packet, formerly 
belonging to the Cardinal Ippolito de< Medici, illegi- 
timate son of that Giuhaoo, who formed the subject 
of one of the two monuments by Michael Angelo 
which we have been considering. This packet is 
neatly folded and tied (quite a pet of a packet), and 
furthermore graced with the .following interning 


little superscription m the Cm dmal’s own hand — - 
‘Beaid, torn by me fiom the jowl ot that tiaifcoious 
hound Jean Luc Orsmo, in the pope's ante- 
chamber * ” 

Stone Nietjo tor Favemfm — A new and 
moat eflectiui variety of decorative pivcment has 
been piepaied for the eliou of Luh licld Cathedral, 
ns a pail ot the “lestoiatiim” of that eminently 
interesting edifice, by Messrs Cla\ton and Dell, the 
aitists m f,luss, whose works deservedly enjoy so 
high a reputation The new pavement is composed 
mp.ut; ot Minton’s tiles, and in pait of cnculai 
slabs of a haid white stone, upon which \anous 
designs aie executed in bold outline, the lines and 
also all the backgiounda being filled m with a 
tenacious black composition, as haul as the stone 
itself The pavement immediately adjoining the 
communion rails in the chou at Lichfield forms a 
huge square, which is divided into Ami smaller 
squares hv hi oad bands of Minton’s tiles , m the 
centie of each of these smaller squat ts is one huge 
inlaid circle, a smaller circle being placed tow aids 
each angle of the square Tims, this beautilul 
expci imental piece of pavement contains four laige 
and sixteen smaller inlaid stone circles, which aie 
surrounded by tiles, and are divided and also bound 
together by the broad bands of tiles crossing each 
othei at light angles, which we have already noticed 
The designs aie by Air Clayton, and they have been 
most rblv executed under I 113 dn action The lines 

aie drawn and cut with a fice and masterly hand, 
aud show wliat may 1 h* accomplished in the simplest 
outline when the tine conditions and capabilities of 
outline aie thoroughly undei stood The fuiu huger 
uides represent incidents connected with the estab- 
lishment of the see of Lichfield, aud upon the 
smaller ones are half figures of the sovereigns 
who l signal in those eaily days in England, aud 
of the pi elates who fust presided ovei the then 
ne\vly-con3iituted see Tlu9 species of pavement 
promises to become popular in Urn highest degree, 
and it ceitamly deserves such popularity The 
same style of decoiatiou might be mtiodiiced into 
the external aichiteetuie of public buildings with 
the happiest effect, mid wc commend the idea 
to the thomrktl til consideration of the aululcct of 
I the New Foieign Office On the Continent this 
style of pavement wa3 occasionally in u c e tn the 
middle ages, and original examides may still be seen 
both in Fiance, Gei many, aud Italy Some of the 
finest aie at St Omei In our own country there 
exists one cuiious specimen, m Cauteibui v Ca the dial, 
where Becket’s shrine is smiounded by inlaid slab.*, 
executed after the same manuei as Mi. Clayton has 
so happily adopted at Lichfield 
Noel Baton’s glonous pictme of f The Fnrsuit 
of Pleasure’ — one of the greatest achievements ot 
the Britibh School, or ot any school — is now exhi- 
biting at Messis Jennings, Cbeap3idc, pievious to 
being tiansfcned to the hands of the engiavei, 
Mr II T Ev all, who is to engrave xfc foi the pub- 
lisher, Hill, of Edinburgh, 

The Royal Pictures. — The drawings from 
pictuies m the several collections of hci Majesty 
the Queen and his Royal Highness the Prince 
Consoit, now exhibiting, with a view to sale, at the 
ChyMal Palace, will shortly he removed from that 
budding In the Ait-Joinadl for August there 
was a full description of these drawings, which, our 
leaders weie informed, were to be separated and sold 
separately. "With the engravings from three pictures 
subscribers to the A) U Journal are familiar , and 
they may hence form some idea of the rare 
beauty and value of the drawings Although copies, 
they aie copies nndci pcculiai circumstance a , one 
copY of each picture only being permitted to be 
made. Many of them wore “touched upou” by 
the painters of the ongnul works, and they were 
copied with tho exceeding care to finish, absolutely 
necessary for the purpose of the engraver Thus, 
they are of sufRcieut “dignity” and importance to 
grace any drawing-room m the kingdom, while by 
no means costly 

Tjie Roxal Exchange — "W hat b to be done , 
with tho Exchange?” n a question pointedly 
suggested by the countenance beginning to bo given 
to Art by the authorities of tho city. Years ago, 
when the walls of tho Exchange wei e so prettily 
arabesqued, it was done undei, a conviction that the 
whole work must be obscured in a few years The 
smoko was not slow in superseding Air, Satig’awork, 


and this lime ifc has been fieseocd, but the icsuH is 
still a lepioach to the wealthiest city ui the woild. 
The “ vegetables” aieieally badly (haw n and painted , 
but weie they otherwise, "it may be asked vvlmt this 
kind ot decoiation 0 means in a place so noh 
with associations available to Ait ? Eu&t and last, 
toi these aiabcsques the city must have paid, oi 
promised topdy, pti hops Amu thousand jronnds, rod 
it lsnctessmy that the woik should be re-commenccd, 
fen the colouis lueaheady failing, the panels being 
everywhere maihed by unseemly pietuie3 of dis- 
polouiation Nothing ot this kind will <lo foi the 
Exchange , it is in the worst possible taste The 
city is now patronizing sc ulpture nothing would 
be so suitable ioi the piece as a senes of giavul bas- 
reliefs embodying the Instoiy of British commeicc 

Mr. O’DoiifrtYs biAiuL of f A llthe,' for 
the. Maiqms of Downshnc, is rapidly advancing 
towards completion The leaders of Moore's 
bpiaaean v\ ill, doubtless, leniuubei who Ale the 13 
hhe is lcpiesentcd in the statue as standing, or pre- 
sumed to be so, ou the deck of the Nile boat, at tho 
moment when, loi the fnst time, she feels conscious 
ot the power of love within hei , and in thetiausr- 
turn stale of her affections, regards it as a some- 
thing stealing between hersdf and b raven Her 
hands are raised contemplatively to the bosom, the 
bead slightly droops, the eyes being fixed on the 
flowing cunenfc of the livci The figuie is tall and 
finely pi opor turned, aud the drapery is so anangtd 
that the figure seems lathei veiled by, than clothed 
in it This work will, unquestionably, raise tho 
lcpntation of the sculptor, whose poetical figure 
ot *Enu’ wc engiaved a shoii time ago 

kU-iUErn AND ZlUMU’b S l L.3U30S DORIC YlEWS 

and Sruui oscores, &c — Vilws photographed for 
the slueoscope lank amongst l he wondtib, as 
j acrtamly they may claim a place of honour amongst 
; the most delight lul pi eductions of this Art-loving 
! age Whatever is most lovely oi most stiangc m 
nature, and whatever man may combine with nature 
to lender in any way oi m any (lcgice atti active, 
that the sun is evei roady to depict with uucrnng 
fidelity and the most exepusite artistic gracefulness, 
while science lias produced the means fm both 
obtaining the sun- pictures fiom every locality, and 
sending them in every duection, and then realizes 
them m the stereoscope. The position which these 
wonderful instruments with then “Blides” now 
hold m the htuness of Ait, places them amongst 
tire most important of popular industries , and, 
accordingly, the attention of men of enterprise aud 
eneury, who have abundant capital at their disposal, 
h<i3 been attracted to steieoscoprc photography At 
the head of the many establishments that London 
contains, devoted especially to works of this cla^s 
are those of Ntgreiii aud Zxarinn, who have just 
completed whirl we may entitle a stereqgrophic 
P 0 t don nr and about London This collection, m 
addition to the productions of oilier publishers, 
contains, amongst the publications of NegrCtti and 
Zambra themselv cs, their extraordinary stei eographs, 
one bundled and eight m number, from China and 
Japan, and a still moie recent saencs of forty bix 
examples from Java, AIL these views have been 
obtained at great cost, and with no little exertion of 
enterprise, and bring before oni eyes here at. home 
mour far-off Egland, all the characteristic feat iu os 
of those strange lands of tLe East which lecent 
events have invested with a twofold inter est. The 
Java views are most cuiious as well as exquisitely 
beautiful, and they seem either to take us to Java 
or to bring Java to us m a manner that is absolutely 
startling. Wc may add, as another cuiious rllus* , 
t nitron of the fresh associations that me continually 
growing up between ourselves and the East, that 
.Messrs, Ncgrettr aud Zambia have a collection of 
stereoscopes, which liavu been made expressly for 
them in Japan, by Japanese workmen, and tiro 
decorations of which are in ourefhl keeping with 
Japanebe raditions. They are excellent mstru- 
raeatb, as well m true exponents of the Art-mumi- 
fac tores of Japiuq as they may be influenced by 
European science The slides also, which accompany 
tho steieoscopos, are sold in churncteristic envelopes 
of Japanese coins tiuetion, with their titles and the 
name of tho piopridois, veiif hgxbhj printed upon 
them hi Japanese, These quamt envelopes are 
fastened by portions of the paper siring m use m 
J apau— and at 123, Regent Street, 
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GmvnsGs Timi ?Fsr 5 n>sTru Amet By 

G forge Giihfiu’ Scott, 11 A , P b A Illus- 
trated, Published by j H. & J I’aukir, 
London ami Oxfoid 

This is a typical example of a somewhat laie class 
of modem cooks, whuh piotoas but a veiy little, 
and actually accomplish very rnucb Indeed, so fai 
ns their aim langes, these “ Gleanings’ are an ex- 
haustive harvest of what may be gathered from that 
queen of English chinches, AVestmmstei Abbey 
The puncipal poitionof the volume consists of an 
essay on the aichitcctuial lustoiy and antiquities, 
and on the aiclutectuie itscU of the Abbey, by 
Mr, G G Scott To this is appended n scries of 
minor essays by no less than eleven othei writers, 
all of them well known as either architects oi 
archmologiets, or both, who include in. then numbei 
Piofessor AYilhs, Mr AY Bulges, Mi Hunter, and 
Mr J, H Pai her, the whole having been most ably 
edited by the last-named gentleman The volume 
is ptoduced in the fulness of the Oxfoid style, 
abounding m admit able illustrations on wood by 
the ever -efficient Mi. Jewitt, with equally good 
steel plates by Mi , Le Kern: Mi Scott’s admirable 
essay relates chiefly to the abbey church itself, 
with compaiatively slight notices of the l cumins of 
the other conventual buildings, all of them of the 
highest mteiest m the history, not of English archi- 
tecture only, but of England itself The mipoi tame 
of Edwaid the Confessor’s Abbey, as an edifice 
constructed of stone m the Norman maimer— lude, 
but y et massive and stiong, and digmhed in its 
early simplicity— is clearly demonstrated by Mr 
Scott, Then he pas'es on to a minute critical 
analysis of the principles which guided Henry III 
and ma architects in their works, and ho gives a 
minute decollation of the existing chuich, which, 
Mr Scott declares, does not owe its claims upon 
the study of architects to its antiquarian and his- 
toi ical associations, intensely intei eating though 
these must be to eveiy man woithy of the name of 
an Englishman, since ita claims upon aichitects ieet 
rather on tbs ground of its mtunaio aud supeilativa 
meats aa a woik of Ait of the highest and noblest 
order. Briefly, hut in tho most masterly and most 
satisfactory manner, Mr. Scott cainee the leadera 
of Ins “ Gleanings ” thioughout the entno edifice, 
thoughtfully pausing with them at almost every 
turn, and imposing them continually with fresh 
convictions both of bis own diligent study of the 
giand old church, and of the ever-mci easing 
liitoieBt inseparable fiom it AYe do not attempt 
tojollow Mr. Scott, because to do so would amount 
almost to pieparmg a tianscnpt of what he has 
written; but we do earnestly recommend oui 
readers to take the book, and to accompany its 
accomplished author from page to page They will 
riso fiom its peiusal with etiong sentiments of 
gratitude towards oui selves, for tho advice which 
we liav e given to them. 

It is satisfactory to know that considerable 
portions of the Confeseoi’s works still exist, and 
it also is a subject foi unqualified conguitulation on 
the part of all who regaid AYestimnstei Abbey ns 
the Cathedral of England, that so much original 
documentary evidence hearing upon its history is 
continually being brought to light The essays 
appended to Mr, Scott’s “ Gleanings/’ including an 
; appropriate notice by himself of Ileiny the Seventh’s 

Chapel (m which its remarkable architectural cha- 
racter n justly vindicated), compnse some most 
interesting examples of the early records that now 
are brought forward, and aie enabled to throw so 
clear a light upon tunes long past away, and to 
illustrate lit so pmhaily effective and graphic 
manner tho architectural relics that have been, 
transmitted from those Uto6s to our bwh days 1 Mi r 
Yfimre, one of the masters of AVestminstei School, 
gives some “further lemaikB on the buildings of 
Edward the Confessoi,” with notices of the works 
of Abbot Litlmgton, Greeted by hhn thiough tho 
munificence of Cardinal Simon Laugbam, between 
the y ears 1376 and X3SG Mr. Hugo contributes an 
account of the “ Jerusalem Chamber/’ and Mr.Corner 
adds a characteristic description of the “ Abbot? bf 
, Testminstei’s House/’ extracted frotn the Patent 
Bolls, A curious commission is printed with these 
essays, which was issued hy Ileuiy Y. in 1618, to 
Richard de AVLifcyngton, and Eichard Harowden a 
monk of the abbey, for carrying on the work of 
lebuilding tho nave of tho chuich* the former of 
these two royal commissioners is supposed to he the 
celebrated Lord Mayoi ot London, who was also 
frequently a commissioner entrusted with impor- 
tant duties by both III chard II, and Henry IV A 
i Eabno Boll, discovered lately in the Public Record 
Office hy Mr, Burt, having reference to the worka 
' of Henry HR at the Abbey in 1 253, is described mid 
r , illustrated with his - cus|omary ability by Professor 
U , 1 r ' f Wi * *' A & < \ 

Willis, who thus has made goneiallv intelligible a 
most impoitant eontempoiaiy leeoul, which without 
this kelp was a sealed book to all except a very lew 
The editoi appends notices and extracts fiom otliei 
Eabric Rolls, and Mi AY, II Ilait ti eats both 
learnedly and pleasantly of “the Library °f A\ est- 
nnnstei Abbey and its contents/’ and also on the 
“ Qtgan.” Mi Hunter has some bnof lemarks “ on 
the Older of tho Bath,” Mr J Buifc contnbutes 
some judifioua obseivations upon “ certain cuuous 
disco\ enes m connection with the ancient lieasuiy 
at AVestnnrstei ” a brief aud somewhat desultory 
papei on the “Monuments in AVestminstei Abbey 
as a museum of sculptiuo” follows AVLat now is 
wanted is a eompimon volume, as ably wntten and 
tboroughlv illustrated, upon the “Monuments of 
Westminster Abbey ” will not Mr Parkei publish. 
it> 

A Manual or Illuminations on Paper and 
Vlllum By J\ AY Buadi/fy and T G 
Goodwin. Eighth Edition, carefully revised 
and much enlarged, with Practical Notes, and. 
entne ly new Illustrations on Wood, by J d. 
Laing Published by AYinsor & New ion, 
London. 

This volume is ono of those eighth editions which 
to all piactical purposes aie new works , and it is a 
most felicitous specimen of a very honourable ordei 

So far as a manual can go, indeed, in this little 
volume tho modem illuminator may possess all that 
he can eithei require oi desne It is at onee 
copious and concise, clevei and simple, practical 
and suggestive The seven preceding editions have 
been so many stages in the piogiessivo development 
of the work, from its embiyo foira of edition No 1 
Each has taken advantage of its own gi eater 
experience, and something of improvement has 
uniformly been added with ev ery successive issue 
But now alteiations and additions, of far greater 
importance and value than all their predecessors, 
hays been introduced into the work The whole 
has been eaiefully levised, and ‘ Ihactical Notes/* 
together with much other useful mattei, have been 
added a “Companion” also has been appended, 
containing a numerous and most comprehensive 
senes of choice illustrations, winch have been 
selected foi the express pm pose of explaining 
thoroughly the illuminator *s art from its fiist prin- 
ciples to the beginner, and also to convey valuable 
information nnd always useful suggestions to the 
advanced student. 

It 13 altogether unnecessary for us to enter into 
any detailed, analysis of Hub Manual , or even to 
describe its contents. Instead of this, we piefei, 
m a veiy plain and v erv decided manner, to recom- 
mend eveiy person who eithei admires the art of 
illumination, oi who practises oi intends to piaotise 
it, to obtain and carefully to study the Manual 
with its Companion The cost is only a single 
shilling for each of them or tho two may bo pui- 
chased, handsomely and strongly bound together, 
for a single half-crown Sonumeious are the pub- 
lications upon illumination, that we wish it to be 
distinctly understood that we are now speaking of 
the woik (m its eighth edition) published by Winsor 
and Newton, which was originally written by Mi 

J, AY. Biadley and Mi T. G. Goodwin, and now has 
been revised and illustrated by Mi. J. J Laing, 
All tho leoent additions to the body of the w r oiks, 
as well as the illustiations, aio by Mr Lamg, who 
for some considerable time has enjojed the laie 
advantage of having assisted Mi. Ruskm an Ins 
studies and pursuits connected with Art Mi 
Laing has discharged the duties entiusted to him 
m a manner that claims the w^aimest commenda- 
tion His geneial levision is judicious and effec- 
tive, and what he has addod is exactly what was 
wanted to lender tho work completo. Mi. Laing* a 
diawuigs on tho wood aie truly admnable, and 
they have boon executed with the utmost delicacy 
combined with remarkable dimness, and with a 
thorough feeling for both, illumination and wood 
engraving by the Misses By field, the talented ladies 
who engraved the woodcuts that appear* in the pages 
of Mr. lilt skin’s own volumes* It is a distinguishing, 
as at is a valuable feature mollis Manual) that the 
illustrations aie, on wood, since thus they render 
with the utmost truthfulness the fii rnness of drawing 
and. finkhed execution which distinguish Hue lllu- 
1 mination 

AYe ate assured that students w ill he grateful to 
us for adding that they may obtain instruction in 
illuminating from Mr* J. d< Lamg, who may be 
addressed through the puhlishei of the Manual 

Tun Nioiit-Elvers * a Sciles of Moth Pictures. 
Published by Paul Jeeuaud & Son, London. 

Without the second title on the pages of this elegant 
volume, the first would probably be suggestive of 

many subjects quite foieign to that which is heie 
brought under notice In the region of fancy, 

“ mglit-fReis ” aie mado to assume diffcienl shapes, 
the fany folk of all lands aie spoken of as “ night- 
fly eis ” In natmal histoi y, the tenn may be ap- 
plied to those buds whose sweet song is only beard 
aftei sunset, as well as to those whose music is 
anything but melodious, and which lo\e not the 
garish e>e of day then, too, thoio are the bat, and 
\eiy many of the beetle tube which come under 
tho same denomination But the night-fijeis we 
find heie are our “native moths, whose nocturnal 
flight, in conti adistinction to the sunlight flittmga 
of then gay cousins, the butterflies, has earned foi 
them in popular entomology the distinctive teim of 
night-fly era ” 

And exquisitely beautiful these small winged 
dentures aie, notwithstanding the names given to 
some of them such, for example, as the * death’s- 
head moth,” the “ ghost- moth,” the “tiger-moth” 
cannot be associated, with things pleasant and lo\ e- 
able, Beautiful, too, are they m their caterpillai, 
and emious m then chrysalis, foi ms Twelve 

pages, executed m the highest style of clnomo- 
lithogiaphic art, exhibit, in the volume now on oui 
table, thebe insects fluttering then open wings 
among foliage, oi resting on branches of tree and 
shiub, oi on the petals of flowers, m tho twilight, 
oi by the beams of the using moon, an attempt 
being made by tho aitist — and not an unsuccessful 
one— to lepresent woods and glades by night. The 
general treatment gives a nch pictonal chaiactei to 
the pages, but it tends to lead the eye away from 
the punoipal objects to which the attention is chiefly 
meant to be directed. The descuptions of the 
moths, then haunts and habits, are given on sepa- 
rate pages, and aie printed m a kind of puiple-ied 
ink, bordered with floial ornaments in gold and, 
lastly, the cover of the book is a leiuacitation of | 

the old-fashioned binding in imitation of wood, 
this represents dark walnut, inlaid with gold, and 
has a most elegant appeal ance, 

It is early yet to talk of Ohustmas and New- 
Year gifts, but we recommend om readeis who may 
be looking out for such things by and by, to beai 
m remembrance the “ Night-Elyeis.” 

Linear Perspective SniPLiriED, lor the Use of 
Schools, riiotograpbej s, and Students in Ait, 

By J Holt. Published by the Author, Cam- 
budge Terrace, Hackney. 

Almost every attempt that has been made to teach 
peispective to young persons by means of books, has 
failed m its ohjeot it is just one of those things 
which lequne both oial and ocular demonstration 
to render it intelligible to most comprehensions, 

There are certain laws that govern this, as there 
are ceitam laws which govern all olliei sciences, 
hut the lines and foi ms produced by these laws in 
perspective, are, to the many who try to undeistand 
them, meie geometrical hieroglyphics which they 
cannot deciphei without tho poisonal aid of the 
teacher, AYe do not think Air Holt’s little Realise 
does moie, or even bo much, to “simplify” the 
matter, than others we have seen what, for 
example, would a young giil oi hoy know about an 
“optical angle,” or what is meant by “ diagonals/* 
unless these terms had been previously explained 
to them it is the use of the^e technicals without 
interpretation, that must render this woik of com- 
parative uselcs3neBs among those for whom it seems 
to have been specially intended. 

T an Cottage Histqux o:f England By tho 
Author of “Mary Powell” Published by 

A Hall, ATrtxie, & Co , London. 

A brief nan a live of the chief events in. tho annals 
of our countiy, expressed in language simple and 
intelligible it is nothing more than what it pro- 
fesses to be — a book which will teach the humbler 
classes, and ehildien of eveiy grade, something of 
the histoiy of the land they luc m Such a woik 
is as valuable m its way as the labours of a Hume, 
a Hallam, or a Macaulay. 

Guide to the Art ot Illuminating and Missal 
Painting, BvYLandG Audsley, Architects. 
Published by Rowey & Co,, London. 

A concise history of the art of illuminating a list, 

With some explanatory lemarlcs, of the colours used 
by those who piaotiseditin the middle ages; another 
of the materials employed m our own time ; a chapter 
on the manipulatory processes, and one on design, 
such, with numerous examples, are the contents of 
this little .manual, which, as a first teacher, is the 
best of its land we know* of, Its lessons, though 
brief, are to the pufpose. 
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he Twenty thirl 
Yoldme of the Art- 
Journal, winch the 
present number com- 
pletes , h mgs to a close 
another Set les of that 
wot l With the part 
for January, 1862, we 
commence a Hew Si* this 
In compliance with annual custom we have 
to record a grateful sense of the public sup- 
per l thus fat accorded to ns, and a confident 
hope in its continuance 

The A jit- Journal is, as it lias long been, 
the only journal m Europe and America by 
which the Fine Arts cue adequately repre- 
sented There is no publication of any 
hind that reports the progress oj the Arts m 
then application to Mamifactur es. 

We tr ust and lehtve, however, it will be 
universally admitted that , although we have 
no stimulus from competition , and no dread 
of rivalry, there has been, fr om month 'to 
month, ample and conclusive evidence that no 
labour is considered too great, and no ex- 
penditure too large, that tends to sustain the 
Journal in its high position 

It is to the continuance of a resolve to \ 
neglect nothing that can be desired by our j 
Subscriber s—* to grudge no toil or cost that * 
may minister to their ivants and wishes — ice 
are to attribute the fact that we stand alone 
hi the place we occupy, and enjoy so large an 
amount of public favour . 

We have ear neatly and anxiously studied, 
year after year, dm mg twenty thee years, 
to render each annual volume more attractive 
arul useful than its predecessor ; and that 
pr inciple to ill continue to guule us, we hope , 
for many years to come . 

Witli the present part we bring to a close 
the series of eirgl amngs from pictures in the 
several collections of Her Majesty the Queen 
and His JRoyal Highness the Prmce Consort , 
the permission to engrave and issue which 
was graciously accorded to us so far bad 
as the year 1852, the publication being 
commenced in 1855 We trust we have so 
discharged our iasl as to gratify the public, 
while giving satisfaction to the illustrious 
donors of so great a boon 

The series we commence m January, 1862, 
will consist of Selected Pictures fro u 
the Galleries and Private Collections 
of Great Britain — almost exclusively the 
Worls of eminent British Painters . 

Some of these selections have been made 
from public Galleries ; others from large 
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and important Collections ; but the gi cate) 
mimbe? haie been obtained fiom the com- 
paratively small, though noli and tailed, 
collections of private gentlemen — “ the 
mei chant p) wees } 1 mo? e especially, who hui e 
oj late yeai s been the chief pah ons ofJJi itish 
slrt — whose wealth has been hbei ally er- 
pcmlcd in elnatmg Br itnh A) t to %Upiesent 
stale of high pi asperity 

The utmost possible caie will be paid to 
the character of the Eng) avim/s, ivithout 
which ike best worls fail in effect This 
duty tve owe not only to the Coll e dot s 
who hate cordially and hbet ally aided out 
plan , hut to the Artists who June, in many 
instances , cooperated uith them , iclwso 
reputations may be essentially aided by 
multiplying then creations wo) thily, but 
maternally damaged if rendeted without 
adequate r eg aid to the genius that, by means 
of the engiave), becomes a most impressive 
Teacher 

In nea) hj all cases the Eng ratings will be 
in lino , the stipple style being adopted only 
where the subject may be better >r endei ed by 
ii At the present time the ait of the line 
engiave) is, in England , almost extinct 
time ate not m tins count) y a dozen 
lustonc oi gnu c ivoi Is of Ait in pioeess of 
engraving in that style , indeed, it m scarcely 
too much to say the ait depends on this 
Senes fot existence . We shall resort, not 

only to Bnti&h engineers, but to those of 
Go many, Belgium, and Fiance 4 

The year 1862 will , however , supply us 
with other mate r lal, by which tve shall seel 
to lender the Art -Journal useful and 
attractive A Prospectus that accompanies 
the pi csent par t will info) mow Subscribers 
under what circumstances we design io rcpie- 
sent the International ExnrBiiiON which 
ts to render that year memorable 

1 T r e undertake this great and costly work 
m full confidence that it will meet the entire 
approval of the public, for to the public alone 
toe must look for our reward; and toe hope 
to produce an {i Illustrated Catalogue” that 
shall be permanently useful to all who are 
interested in any department of Art. 

During that year , howeier, we shall with- 
hold engravings from sculptured works , in- 
asmuch as it is absolutely necessar y to supply 
a large quantity of additional matter with 
engraved illustrations 

It remains hit to assure the public and 
our Subscribers that our utmost ef) or ts will 
be exerted to retain their suppoi t, and to 
increase the circulation of a work that lias 
found favour during the long period of 
twenty-three years — not alone m Great 
Britain, but m every country of the World 
4, Lancaster Place, London. 


* A voiy limited number of the engraving ’will be 
issued ns piooU on India paper, for subscribers only , each 
pat l wilt consist of tluco engmvlngs, The smlos of 
“Shtuurn) Prrrmu.s ,T will thus bepinduced as a sepa- 
rate ami distmqt woik, us wore “The Veuiori G.dleiy" 
and “Mho Royal Gal lory P which it is designed to suc- 
ceed it Mill, no doubt, bo superior to either of these 
works- In “The Vernon (lalleiy‘* thorp are many pic- 
tures. not calculated lor engiaving, but they were nenos- 
aaiily included in the puniished work, in order to redeem 
a pledge given by ns to Mu Vernon to publish the whole 
of Ins gallery bequeathed to the Nation, while, in im- 
giaviiig “The Royal Gat lei y," A was considered neoev 
saiy, in ordei to teprosent smnovvhat duty its varied con- 
tents, to introduce into tho scries cMipipfes of some of the 
old master s, in the senes now announced, no such re- 
solution or difficulty can arise the power of selection wllL 
be almost Unlimited, ami the icsult depend on ,tUo tasto 
and judgment that dictate its Contents. 
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THE EXHIBITION AT HLOEEXCE 

Last month the sculpt uics and pieimes m 
tins I Lilian Exposition wete noticed at cons- 
deiablt length, and if tin fact he consulted of 
any \alur by filter who have not been able io 
see the exhibition and judge im themselves, 
the juiy m the Fine Aits depaitmcnt lias 
puetically endoisod the soundness oi foimer 
leniiuks by conk mug a vmy laigc piopoihon 
ot the medals on the ai lists whose woiks weie 
commended as specially wmthy of appiobation 
in the Att lour mil toi November in the lew 
eases wheie this geneniL lule has not obtained, 
their vcie obvious icasons foi the action of 
the juiy, which, while open to question when 
tested by the higher staudaid of judgment, 
aie neveiUielcss pufectly intelligible as the 
lesult of a somewhat, mixed tubuml , as, 
for example, in sculptme, wheie a medal lms 
been awatded to the piaducei of a veiy eleva 
v* oi k — a gioup consisting of a soldiei, a nun, 
and some follow eonnades, a woik full ot hie, 
eneigy, and pathos, and piodueed with taic 
aitistic power and manipulative shill— just such 
a weak as was likely to attiacb the admnation 
of men who could appi eciat e the dashing efloil 
of a clcvei ml ist, but it. is a woik essentially 
pictonal latheL than sculptuiosque, and beats 
the same relation to the tine ideal, (whatovei 
that may mean), which is the hue domain of 
sculp! uic, as the cluvei term cotta bc&gais, 
tinkeis, and oatd-playeis— m which this exhibi- 
tion is^opioJihc — beat lotheLaoeoonjthiYemis, 
and the Dancing Faun This distinction, not oi 
degtee meiely, but oi essence, is not idul, but 
inherent, and honcvei easily the selection of 
auchwoiks may be accounted foi,and howevei 
excusable the selection, all cncumslanecs cojl- 
sideied, vet it is a ]o wrung* ot the standaid of 
judgment, winch would lmve been moio wisely 
maintained, by a juiy suuomided by much of 
the giealest seidpiuie m the vroild With one 
oi two such exceptions — and even these aio all 
in favoui ol works of sinking ability — the j uiy 
has perionned its dclicafo and Responsible task 
wtlh what we aic bound to believe gicat judg- 
ment, as then decisions have so fully endoLsecl 
our ptevious meed oi puuse 

The exhibition is divided into twenty-four 
classes, and each oluss is subdivided into 
seveial sections, and that jeadeis may have a 
kind of bud’s e\e view ot the whole, it may be 
mote convenient to mdicale at once the vane lies 
of which these seveial classes and sections aie 
composed The fiist class comprises hoiticul- 
tuie and Hon cult uie, and the sections uiuIul 
these heads aie — fiist, living plants, second, 
Ho wei s , thu d, fruits , t oui th, hci bs , and ii i l h, 
all the machines, implements, and other ai tides 
used m the cuituie of these foui sections 
Upon each ot the classes iheie is a juiy to 
judge and awmd pmes, and this juiy has the 
entne conti oi of all the sections, although in 
some cases, as of the second class, Die gtueial 
jury, eithei piactically oi formerly, subcoinmits 
the sections of which the geneiai dass is made 
up. The second class consists of zoology, and 
the sections under this head begin with animals 
of the cow kind, then come hoises, then the 
sheep kind, winch me again subdivided into 
those of fme w'ool and coarse wood, Then 
come the swune tube, then fowls, theu injects, 
such as bees, then fishes, and then all the 
animals not comprised in the preceding seven 
sections have an eighth section to them- 
selves Thus the division seems sufficiently 
minute, and if the decisions of the jury are only- 
half as perfect, the exhibitors should have no 
cause eu hex foi dtsappcuulmenf; or grumbling 
However important the aitistic section of 
this exposition, as evidencing the piesent posi- 
tion and future piospccts of Italian high Art 

* Cvmtirnied ham p 314 
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may bo, the position of Italian social life, as 
sot" (01 th m the lmiubtual departments of the 
exhibition, is sidl nioie interesting ami lm- 
poitiuit, and veiy nobly lias the new bom 
nation displayed its pi ot> peels mid icsouices 
In sumeiespecfs, indeed, Tills Italian exposition 
is the most peitecfc m tins way that evei has 
been pioduccd, embracing not only iaw mate- 
nalfa and manufdcLuied ai tides 111 the usual 
acceptation ol these tenns, but the animals 
that pioduce the materials also, foi theie is a 
confaideiahle section devoted to cows, hoise&, 
pomes, liedeis, and othei animals moio 01 less 
essential to the i^e ol comfott of humanity 
In this the Italians have combined oui Bakei 
Stieet Chnstmafa Show with founei expeditions 
ot industry and Ait, and whetheL sueccbslul 
01 not, the effort shows that hopeful bieaclthof 
vision of which the fuiuic of Italy stands so 
much in want, and of winch the Tuscans espe- 
cially have exhibited such ample stoies in the 
difficulties and dangeis that have so lecently 
beset the common iatheiland Having touched 
on the live stock, it may be as convenient to 
finish that section, although this cannot be 
done with much commendation, ioi whatevet 
position Italy may lake m Ait and Art-industry, 
it is difficult to convey to the minds ot thofae 
familiar with the shows of Smilhficld, how fai 
behind the Tuscans and Italians geneially aie 
in the bicedmg and raising of agricultural live 
stock To liken the beds here exhibited to 
the lean kineof Pharaoh's dieam, would neither 
he complimentary nor literally true, but theveiy 
thought of being compelled to nuke a Clmst- 
ma 8 dmnei off the loins of some of the animals 
placed here foi exhibition, would form the most 
melancholy day-th earn with winch many a rich 
Cockney could be toituied In this rebpect 
the agricultural mind of Italy wants muck 
development, although cncumstances will make 
that a slow, if not an impossible piocess In 
a eountiy without pastuie lauds, whose hill 
sides are festooned with vines and clowned 
with olives, ami whose plants form the gaiden 
of Europe, husbandmen cannot affoid to giow 
cattle , noi do the habits 01 necessities ot the 
papulation demand that cattle shoidd loim an 
important constituent of social existence; foi 
\Uieie the working people live fiom January 
iill December without fnes, save foi the barest 
purposes of cookery, beef can never foim a 
very important poition of national dietetics 
The attempt, therefore, to combine this bnmch 
of agucnltuie with the exposition might have I 
remumed untued without mateiially mjiumg j 
its usefulness, 01 unity; and even the fine black 
pomes, which foirned the most attiactive feature 
of this section, seemed to have little connection 
wiLh the moie geneial and more usually under- 
stood objects of fbe exhibition. 

The third class is made up of field aucl foiest 
produce, the first section of which is devoted 
to animal productions, such as wools, skins, 
cheese and butter, silkworms and silk, honey 
and beeVwax, and others not computed under 
these heads The second section includes 
vegetable productions, the pioper products of 
the fields, bread stuffs, and farinaceous food, 
such as chestnuts , and it is difficult to 
estimate the impoitance of the chestnut in 
Italy, sounding as it does strange to English 
oars Ig hear that the poor ai e likely tq have a Very 
bat d winter because the chestnuts have failed! 
After the fruits of the field come the fruits of 
the table, such as radishes, which aie followed 
by hay, hard substances, dye stuffs, aromatics, 
owes and tlnfir oil, grapes and vines, apples' 
cyder, followed by whatever the fields produce 
not _ comprised m these sections. In the 
section devoted to foiest products ate woods 
of all kinds, glutinous substances, iwldfemte. 
baiks, charcoal, mid other productions. Tire 
fourth class embiaoes agricultural machinery 
aud of this it may be said in, passing, there 


is aveiy respectable mustcL m llir building, 
including neatly all the modem implemeutb m 
a more ol less pcilcct fbnn, fiom the non 
plough lo the steam tin eshing machine , this 
class of ai tides comes almost exclusively hom 
Tmm, wheic fheic is evidently a considci- 
able number of machinists — both of ingenuity 
and commercial eni eipuse It appeals to those 
travelling in Italy, that no kind ol agucultural 
machine is so much wanted as good clud- 
ciiibheis, foi alter the paiclied clay soil is 
mtsed m laigc cakes by means of four 01 six 
white oxen and a lumbenng old v ooden plough, 
which goes on two huge wheels, the lumps 
flius raised aie broken small as gaiden soil 
by women with huge lakes — a piocess which 
is no doubt peifect m eveiy thing but it 3 
tediousne&s and cost The fill li class is de- 
voted to health and nourishment, the fh&t sec- 
tion being confined to health, and the second 
embiacmg food and beveiagcs, the thud sec- 
tion takes charge of medicines and then appli- 
cation, after which comes anatomy and xis 
cogudfes The sixth class contains metalfa and 
mineialb, under which i& placed geology, — of 
which the exposition contains a vety fan 
museum, — the smelting of mmeials,and rniueial 
substances not metallic, among which mineral 
watcis find a conspicuous place. The seventh 
class has relation to the working of metals, 
from the finest gold filigice down to (he most 
oidmaiy non voik, and to this section rs also 
allotted coins and medals 

The eighth class composes geneial machi- 
nery, which includes everything tending to 
save 01 piomote more successful laboui, hom 
a giiudstone to a locomotive-engine And m 
this section there is at least one machine ot 
apparent no\ elty, and winch certainly looks as 
il it might become of great utility m all the 
ornamental departments of furniture The 
maker is also in Tuiin, and the machmo, which 
is by no means complicated, cuts wood out of 
a block, say twelve 01 fifteen inches thick, m a 
perfect nautilus-likc for m, commencing at, say 
one inch, foi the out side line mwidth, and cutting 
in. a regularly diminishing cncie till it leaches 
the point neat' the centre of the block at nothing 
Without a diagram, it is difficult perhaps per- 
fectly to dcscubc the opeiationof this machine 
m woids, all hough from what has been said, 
piactical men writ readily understand what it. 
meant, and they will as readily see that when a 
I fifteen-mcli block of wood has been so perforated, 
they would have as many scroll ornaments 
as they choose to take out of the thickness, 
blocked perfectly out, and ready for car v mg or 
othei wise finishing on the edging and face 
Unable to see this machine at work, it is im- 
possible to desciibe at what late of speed it 
performs its task, or the pieoise character of 
ris action, but from the mieicst it appeared to 
excite even in its stationary position, among 
the workers of wood in Florence and elsewheie, 
it was evident that what it did and how it did it, 
were regaidcd with more than ordinal y attention 
by those best qualified to judge of its meiits 
To us it appeared a great step forward m the 
saving of labour in one of the dcpaitments 
where ornamentation can be most judiciously 
employed; and if so, the advantages aie too 
tempting to allow our makeis of home furniture 
and wood-carvers to remain long ignorant as to 
the real valueof such a professed help Thenmtk 
class, contains mechanisms of precision, such as 
clock-work, weights and measures, musical in- 
struments and geographical instruments, along 
with physics, both theoretical and practical, 
mid m this class there is one of these instru- 
ments of precision that may be called the 
lion of the exposition, and which is beyond 
all doubt one of the^ most wonderful develop- 
ments of modern science It scarcely comes 
within qpr special j ange, and yet no glance at 
the sections and classes would be reasonably 


complete which ignored the existence of so 
gicat a tnumpli Italy may be said to have 
begun, and to this point completed the disco- 
veries in electucily, and it is difficult to con- 
ceive that the elecliic tolcgiaph can be earned 
beyond the results exhibited at Florence 
kVntc a note, and m a few seconds the whole 
contents, m the autogiapli of the wiitei, is sent 
on to Leghorn, m a few seconds moie the 
answeL of the person to whom the note was 
addressed is sent back to Florence m his own 
hand wilting and this maivellous exchange is 
as simply effected as the simplest of the mes- 
sages hansmitted in this eountiy by the system 
htie in use ilns, as it deceives, is one of the 
great points of atti action to vi&d ois of all 
classes, and foims another epoch in the long 
amialb of Italian discovery And the tenth class 
is devoted to the wide 1 ami fications of chcnnstiy, 
embiacmg photography, and the manufacture of 
colours, Now oui attention shall be confined 
to the department of photogiaphy, leaving that 
of colouis till we come mto connection with the 
blanches of Ait-mdustiies m winch colouis aie 
used The display of pkotogiaphs at Florence 
occupies a considerable space — more, peihaps, 
than the Photogiaphic Society can secuie 
foi any of their exhibitions m the metropolis , 
and much of the Floientine space is coveied 
with what is interesting, if not important, m 
this modern Ait science One of the fiist, and 
by tai the most conspicuous object s m the col- 
lection, is a photograph of his Majesty ^Victor 
Emmanuel, a full-length figure, almost, if not 
quite, life-size— the largest and certainly the 
most staking photograph we ever saw, the woik 
of Durom ot Milan Of all the poitiaits of the 
king exhibited — and the name of these is legion, 
m eveiy kind of material and form— this pho- 
togiaph is at once the best and most pleasing , 
for whatever othei attribute the Italians may 
confei upon Ins Majesty, not one pamtei ol 
sculptoL appeals able to endow his features with 
aught save a vulgar and repulsive plainness 
But this pbotogiaph has at least the incut of 
making him a gentleman in appearance, and 
that is usually the last merit that pbotogiaph 
poitraitme leaches How or by what piocess 
it has been pioduced, neither the catalogue nor 
the poitiait declare, but to pioducc a full- 
length, life-sized poi trait by any means so vigo- 
loub and uinfoim m coloui, is an expansion of 
photographic capability such as could hardly 
have been hoped lor, In real pi og 3 ess as re- 
gards Art it is of less account, because few be- 
sides a king would care to have every spot and 
wrinkle from blow to boots transfixed in the 
exoiable tiuth of a metallic materiality; and 
life-sized photogiaphs can never 1 each Iseyond 
being objects of curiosity, for they aie too 
peifect ever to be pleasing And what is true 
of these portraits is also true of neatly all 
the photographs m this exhibition— those 
by Galdesi, of London, being the greatest ex- 
ception, and this chiefly because they aie from 
frescoes, and not fiom natuie These copies of 
the iigmes and portions of figures fiom the 
Bapliael are, we suppose, new, and they are 
magnificent, although they have not the same 
kind of novelty anclgiandeur of effect to those 
familial with the photographs from tketlampton 
Court Cartoons, as they have to those un- 
acquainted wifh these works. Still theie aie 
110 greater temptations in the exposition to the 
true Art-student than these photographs fiom 
the Vatican, which ought to command a very 
extensive sale. Into what has been called the 
too perfect character of Italian photogiaphs we 
cannot now enter, fuithei than to say that the 
sharp clear air is too clear for the production 
of 'good pictorial effect by photography— it 
makes everything hard, metallic, and equally 
important; it destroys what m a picture is 
known as aij, and robs the artist of half his 
chances of success^ by robbing him of those 
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dcfecis winch ail Engh&h atmosphere creates, 
and which tend so much to give the woiks ot 
oui best photographers pictonal effect Tins 
to some may sound like a coutiadiction in 
terms, but it is not so, and those who have 
most studied the subject will be best able to 
understand tins detect oi these Italian photo- 
glyphs 

Class eleven lefeis to the pioductions 
and materials of the ceianno ait, but to these 
we shall mote especially xefei as wc piocced, 
as well as to the subjects of class tut lvc, 
which belong to what may be called the build- 
ing tiades Classes thnteen and fouiteen 
i elate to silks, velvets, and wools, but m so fai 
as these can be supposed interesting to leaders 
of the Ait-Jommili they will be ticated of as 
atticles of Ai l-man ufactuie when that blanch 
come3 under discussion, 

Evei ^ thing of appaient lmpoi lance m the 
classes comp using domestic furnishings m all 
then blanches will fonn the subject of moic 
detailed lemaiks m the following pages the 
classes which comprise the Erne Aits have 
alieady been disposed of m the Novembci 
numbei of the Ait Journal 

Class I Eloucultuie, to which is added fruits, 
plants, &c , is a division foi nnng a solid ancl 
philosophic basis foi an exhibition of Ait- 
mdustiy, inasmuch as this section of the 
vegetable kingdom is the most luxumnt 
gioundwoik of design adapted to all manutac- 
tuxes, because capable of beautifying all 
substances In this section the catalogue 
is most complete, being no doubt piepaied 
by the eminent piofessor of botany at 
Eloience , and some of the specimens exhibited 
weie beautdul, and some tew novel, if not 
unique, but whatever supeuonty of skill 
the Italians have acquit cd m ornamental ait — 
and they aie 1 he gieatesfc oinamentisfs m Eu- 
lope — they seem to owe nothing eithei to tlie 
piofusion of then lloweis 01 the pie eminence 
of tlieu floiieultuic; foi nithe^eicspects, judg- 
ing of what may be seen diu mg a month’s 
i ambling m seaLch of the beautiful m all 01 
any of its pluses, both Eiance and England aie 
fax ahead of Italy in pi elusion ana quality 
of floweis, and the exposition at Eloience 
would stand but a pool chance m a competitive 
show at Chiswick oi the Crystal Palace Eiom 
the botanical gardens and museum there weie 
many admirable plants, some of them well 
woith the attention of the Gardena \ Chronicle , 
oi Cottac/e Gaidenei , but nothing noteworthy, 
either foi leafage, flowei, or general elegance, 
to the fuithciance of ornamentation as appli- 
cable 1o Ait industry, and the leadeis of the 
Art-Journal have no special mteiest in knowing 
that oue nuiseiymau m Eloience exhibiled 120 
varieties of veihenas and 200 soils of dahlias, oi 
that anotbei Florentine surpassed Ins neigh- 
bour by adding another hundred to the alieady 
rather "perplex nig and not very useful vauety 
The alimentary ccieals were of com sc fully 
represented ; but the wheat shall be passed ovei 
to get at the straw, for seldom in the wide 
range of mdustiy have the triumphs and wealth- 
ci eating powers of Ait been so conspicuously 
displayed as in relation to straw fc !Not worth 
a sLuiw” has passed into a bye-phrase of con- 
tempt, but let those who use it visit this Flo- 
rence exposition, and then they wili learn how 
skill and Ait can elevate things thought worth- 
less into importance by convening them into 
absolute wealth, Straw-plaitmg in Tuscany is 
as highly esteemed as wood-carving or en- 
graving, aecoiding to its capacity for display- 
ing skul j and the prices winch Eloiontme sig- 
normas pay for plain bonnets without trimmings, 
would astound those snarling mates whose wives 
content themselves with the " loves” which 
decorate the windows of Regent Street, or fur- 
ther West. 300, 400, 500, and even G00 francs 
foi an imtrimmed straw bonnet ; and the best 

evidence that these puces aie not consuleied 
extravagant is found in the fact Unit such 
bonnets sell — lliose pin chased by Victor Em- 
manuel weie at a cost of €20 a bonnet The 
euoimous pi ice is no doubt i email able, espe- 
cially in a counfiy where foieigneis expect to 
get sfiaw hals cheap, bul the still moic extra 
oidmaty thing is, that the wcalth-nnpaLting 
powcLs of Ait should be able so to emich the 
pioductions of natme as to couvclI that which 
is akin to refuse in the economy of the one into 
a soiuce of such national wealth m the pioduc- 
tions of the otliei What has been and is still 
being done with stiaw may, piobably will, ulti- 
mately be done with hunch eds of otliei sub 
stances, and nowheie is the piospeot moic m- 
teiestmg than to the nianufactuung mdustiy 
of England 

Arnoug the otliei law materials, -woods, clays, 
maibles, and earths hold a conspicuous position, 
and especially to those wdiosc chief object is 
some acciuate knowledge of the industrial 
resources of Italy Among the w r oods tlieie 
seems nothing conspicuously mteiesting, the 
pi evading kinds m use being ivalnut and ebony, 
and there is no novelty or vauety woith 
serious eonsuleiation , but among the nunblcs 
there aie some which ought to be better 
known in England, and the quality and coloui 
ot which would add greatly to mu resouices m 
that demaud foi coloui which, as some insist, is 
inci easing in muial dccoiation In the use of 
these coloui cd maibles the Italian aiclntects 
and docoiatois have displayed sui passing taste, 
and tlieie seems no reason foi doubting that 
what has been done so well m Italy could also 
be done in England, where wealth is ton times 
gieatei Tine, Italians spend m proportion 
iai moie on the ornamentation ot then dwellings 
than either the English oi the Eiencli, but 
the expense is, afrei ail, only a secondly 
question, for even now English noblemen and 
gentlemen could have all the beauty of Italian 
decoiation, the beauty of the maibles included, 
foi the prices now paid foi an almost infinitely 
poorer and mfeiior style of ornamentation ; the 
jnimaiy difficulty has been that those to whom 
such matteis are entausted m this country 
have, as a iule, been ignorant of the existence 
of such aids, and even wheie the knowledge 
existed, they have been content to woik in 
that winch gives least tiouble One plain 
surface, whether of buck, stone, oi marble, is 
always easiei to manage than the skilful con- 
tiast of opposing colours, ancl the difficulties of 
transit for the Italian maibles have mused the 
inaction which a natural dislike to extra tiouble 
has geneiated This state of tilings is, howrevei, 
di awing to a close, ancl the gL owing tendency 
to colour — although not always wise — and 
the opening up of Italy by raihoads, must 
gradually pioduce a change m the halls and 
dmmgnooms of England, The clays seem 
to include specimens of every vauety, from 
that used m the manufactiue of the commonest 
building bucks up to those prepaiations out 
of which aie shaped the finest poicelam — a 
most interesting senes, and one out of which 
much instruction might be extracted by those 
competent to analyse the vaiious samples 
The chief lesson, however, would have been 
the old one, that labour is the price of success, 
now as m the days of the pagan deities One 
section of these clays belongs to the tile and 
terra cotta class of manufactures, having their 
chief seat in Turin, the other, to the earthen- 
ware and porcelain department, whose principal 
locality is Eloience; and, by way of vaiiety, it 
may be as well to pass at once from these 
clays in a moist or pulverised state to flic 
ai tides produced from them Commencing with 
what tnay ho called the buck- work, the hist 
thing that strikes the eye is the variety of 
the articles produced, Oonucmgs of almost 
every kind for outside work are here in abun- 

dance, sharp, and beautifully moulded, and 
turned out of the kiln compaiatnely straight — 
quite sufficiently so ioi genenil buok-buildmg 
pm poses If puce could bo made to answei, 
theie can be no doubt but that a consideiable 
quantify of such conucmgs could be used in 
England, clucily, ot com sc, foi smaller jobs, 
fot it is scaicely possible to supjiose that, in 

Luge works, vdieie cost becomes a pnmaiy 
object, these moulded cm nice bucks could over 
be had so cheap as the compo* coimccs now 
used by builders, but here, as riz so many 
other departments of the exposition, no indica- 
tion of puce could be found on the spot 

The puces weie said to be all known at the 
bin Ct at 3 but, on going tlieie, you only found a 

Lid who knew nothing about the matter, except 
that the pci sons who did know were not theie 

Tims it was with scores of articles m which the 
question of puce was everything, inasmuch as 
that alone could d e tei mine whet he i they might 
be made commeiciatly available Ti adc instinct 
is no doubt keen enough to asceitam such know- 
ledge foi itself, but it would have been none the 
woise foi Italy and the cxlnbitois at the expo- 
sition, had this kind oi knowledge been moie 
easily secuied by the public JIowcvci pace 
may affect coimcmgs which can bs reasonably 
well pioduccd m compo s , it would have lai 
less bearing upon a class of wmks exhibited 
of gieat beauty, and which, in England, as 
eUewheie, might be tinned to good account, 
both in external ancl internal deeoiations, but 
moie especially the fomiei, as wc have m 
plastci castings a cheapei and sufficient substi- 
tute for the "latter Ornamental scioll-woik 
for friezes and jiilasteis was there m great 
abundance and beauty, m woikable lengths, 
and lespcctably straight, in a matenal about 
as Hard as stock-bucks; few practical men 
have not felt the want of some such cheap and 
easy sm face style of external decora! ion There 
aie many otliei ai tides made from tins kind of 
clay mteiesting to those engaged m the building 
tiade, and winch would well repay the attention 
of spaded and enfceipnsing membeia of this 
ci aft, although it is impossible to go over them 
lu detail heie, as it woulcl lequue moie space 
than can reasonably be devoted to any one 
dejraitment of the general subject Theie is, 
liowevei, one aiticle which occupies so con- 
spicuous a place m the exhibition nr Eloience, 
and which is almost, if not altogether, so un- 
known in this conniiy as an article of geucoal 
use, that some iefeien.ee to it seems indis- 
pensable, vl 5, stoves made of buck, clay, or 
ten a cotta These aie produced m gieat 
variety, being, in fact, the stoves which are in 
common use throughout the Florentine and 
other Italian states, and many of them display 
gieat knowledge of design and general effect. 

Of com so they aie made to burn wood or 
charcoal, and this may be considered a grave 
objection to such ai tides m a coal binning 
countiy, such as England; but the objection 
seems moie specious than substantial, for 
almost any stove that will heat the hall or 
chamber of a house in the city of Tuun ought ; 

to answer the same purpose m many parts of 
i this country. But laying aside any idea of 
general use, these terracotta stoves would be 
a great advantage to larger halls and houses hi 
the wood-bmmng districts,— of Hampshire, 
for instance,— -where, for a few pounds sterl- 
ing, a magnificent hall ornament could be made 
to do all the heating required, standing as 
high as one of the antique hall ornamental 
chimneys— generally of carved wood in this 
countiy, wheie they still exist — instead of the 
wretched-looking things called stoves which 
now disfigure, at even greater cost, such halls 
as are referred to Tins is a subject worthy of 
grave consideration, both to architects and 
house furnishers, because where wood is more 
plentiful than coal, these terra-cotta blares 
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only requiio to be mlioduced to become highly 
appi eclated 

One of the pimoipal seals of this tei la-cotta 
manulaclme is m Tiu in, and, as alieady indi- 
cated, this seems a sufficient guaianteo that 
the stoves theie made will stand a reasonable 
amount ot heat without inatenal injmy Tins 
clay and tena-eotta senes cmbxaces ofchei objects 
ol interest to om countiy men, wheie the taste 
foi floweis and landscape gardening is extend- 
ing in so many ways and dneotions, foi these 
tastes cannot go much faither in the light ! 
duection without including vases, tei races, and 
figures in a piopoition as yet unseen m all 
except a vciy few of even the best known 
English flower-gardens And especially could 
the vases and figuies be used with advantage 
to effect, and without risk from frost, which is 
the chief enemy to be encounteied, in good 
sized gieen-houses and conscivatones For 
these purposes many of the specimens exhibited 
at Floience me beyond all comparison the best 
wehaveevei seen, some of the figuies being 
so masterly m composition and aitistio treat- 
ment, that they have been placed among the 
sculpfcuies in marble, and have seemed, as they 
i deseived, the highest approbation ot the most 

1 competent judges, Those inclined to decorate 
in this style, but to whom the expense of maible 
is a banier, should not overlook these teira 
cottas,— because those to whom the Art dis- 
played is a gi eater atta action than the material 
on which the Ait is employed, would have more 
t real enjoyment out of these artistic clay figui es, 

! than out of ninety percent of all the mat bio 
statues produced foi gaiden ornamentation 

The next important senes of clays forms the 
raw material ot the eai then ware and porcelain 
exhibited , and ] udging fiom the number of these 
clays, which are mostly in a pulverised state, 
tins is a most complete sectionof the exhibition — 
as complete, we suppose, as was the collection 
of woods exhibited by Lawson and Son in the 
Exhibition of 185] The varieties baffle the 
closest senitiny of non-practical men, and dozens 
of bottles aio theie, all containing diffeient 
samples which aie so much alike that if they 
were again thrown into confusion — for they arc 
ananged with the most evident cate— not one 
in every hundred of the most keen-eyed visitois 
to the exposition, would be able to say m what 
one diffeicd fiom another The pnueipal, and 
as appeals by far the most nopoiUnt and com- 
plete pari of this section, has been furnished 
from the Ginou Porcelain Works, — the site of 
which is about six miles fiom Florence, in the 
direction of Pistoja, — an establishment that foi 
centimes has held a high reputation among tins 
class ot Italian Art industries JBut instead of 
wasting time over differences m raw materials 
that we could not sufficiently appreciate ox 
comprehend, let us proceed to the finished pro- 
ductions, which, from then attractive chaiacter, 
the whole public, fiom Victor Emmanuel down 
to his humblest subject who visits the exhibi- 
tion, seem to enjoy; for lrom this stall, as from 
neaily all others of impoitance, the king has 
been a most profuse, if not always a discrimi- 
nating, pui chasm — partly, no doubt, as a stroke 
of policy, but paitly also to keep up by adding 
to tile vast collection of such articles in the 
palace at Turin, whore there is quite a museum 
of porcelain in a chamber of gold. 

Among the mi ra cions exhibitors of earthen- 
ware and porcelain from all the Italian states, this 
Florentine establishment unmistakably occupies 
the first place in the exhibition, as well as the chief 
eminence in the general ’manufacture of the 
higher class wares, and it may be said to exhibit 
a monopoly of the trade which consists m pro- 
ducing imitations of majolica and works of the 
fflqufr Cihio peiiod ; but to imitate the past is 
by no means, the highest state of either mdi- 
/ ,‘yidhalmr national AHaudnstry f and there seems 
d}allyjnore hopefor dhe, reality of the future 

industrial Ait of Italy, in some of those wlnte- 
waie jars ami vases fiom Milan, and hi own oi 
blue vases fiom Tunn, oi the &(dl conimonei 
waie fiom some of the otliei towns, than even 
fiom the most costly effoits of tins gieatei 
Florentine house About the one class ot wai c& 
theie is the evidence of life, thought, and pio- 
gi ess, combined w ith adaptation, inasmuch as they 
me well-considei ed foi ms turned to pui poses 
of lecogrused utility, in the other they aie at 
best ornamented toys, made to catch the appro- 
bation and secuie the support of children m 
Ait who have ai rived at man’s estate in means 
ot pui chasing, who are attracted by what is as 
mtimsically woithle&s in Ait as in archeology 
This question, which is not pmely an Italian 
one, cannot be gone into at piesont, and the 
more especially as another, and to England a 
more important, exhibition may give gieatei 
home-interest to the subject, but apait fiom 
this vital question of the light oi wiong of 
the principle involved in these mutations, those 
pioduced at Floience will find gieat favour m 
the eyes of those who buy such articles, foi they 
are admnably got up in eveiytlung but genius 
Tins the oiigmatois had, and it at once gives 
value to these woiks, but no excellence on ac- 
count of mere laboui oi practical skill will evei 
compensate foi the want in such imitations as 
aic now under notice 

Among the eaiths exhibited attention shall be 
confined to a veiy few, and those such as tlio 
Italians piepaie as stameis foi then colouia, 
because they only come within the sphere of 
Ait-lndustiy In them the Italians aic as 
caieful as the French, and the evidence ot laboui 
m the impioving and almost peifectmg ot 
coloui in some of these samples is most inter- 
esting and instructive Genuine Italian ochre 
has long been known to the best ornament i&ts 
as a most invaluable coloui , and latterly, what 
was undei stood m this countiy to be the puic 
mat dial — the native earth as it came fiom its 
soil bed — brought a high puce in the general 
coloui -mat Let, and veiy little of it could be 
obi amed, but the Italians would consirlci the 
purest samples that could be had in England 
as little better than mud, while that wmeli 
has been thoroughly washed and piepaied 
has a sticrigth, purity, and tenderness of tone 
which makes it of moie than double value and 
beauty N o doubt it costs money — moi e money 
pci haps than clnomc-yellow, and very much 
moie than Oxfoid or Welsh ochres, and, 
therefore, would piobably not find a sufficient 
market m this country , but nothing can be 
done to iaise the position of Art industries 
dependent on coloui m England, so long as 
meie cheapness is the standard by winch the 
law mafeuals of pi og less me estimated and 
determined What is true of ochres is equally 
Luc of those eaiths fiom which the Italians 
deuve their leds and biowns; as compaied 
with some of the tones seen at tins exposition, 
the workeis m coloui s heie have no idea of 
what Yenetian-ied really is from the wretched 
buck dust rubbish which passes undei that 
name m these parts j but there is no more 
pearly, tender, and beautiful led in existence 
than some of the specimens of this colour heie 
exhibited. Not quite allied, but yet not fai 
apart fiom this class of ai tides, was another, \iz 
several samples of oils, more or less piepared , 
and, in the present state of tiades connected 
witli interior decoration, this question of pre- 
pared oils holds, oi ought to hold, a front posi- 
tion in interest and impoitance Those en- 
gaged m that department of the colour-trade 
might investigate the utility of these piepara- 
1 tions with pei haps profit to themselves and 
advantage to the public. Such investigation, 
to be worth anything) cannot be concluded m 
a hurry, otherwise Hie very useful work might : 
have been attempted, and the results stated as 
a matter of public duty to most important in.*- 1 

du&timl Ait interests, foL there is nothing moie 
wanted at the picsent moment within the 
uhole lange of ordinary house-decoiation, to 
say nothing oi higher walks, than a simple 
luiseecl oil fieed, by picpaiations, from Ihose 
deleterious impunties which peimeate ninety 
nine hundiedths of oils now sold oi used m the 
oichnaiy course of tiade 

Stiange as it may sound, these Italians, who 
can piepaie colouis so well, and so well apply 
Ihem wheie both French and English com- 
paiatively fail, as mfiesco— and most of then 
int enoi house-decoiations aie in h esco, wbethei 

Hide oi le fined — yet in othei walks, wheie 
colour plays an equally important pait, these 
same Italians make failmcs so lidiculous as to 
place them beyond et it icism or l ernai k In t he 
ordinal y couise ot tilings, people would expect 
that men who had no equals m colouring a wall 
with figures au a ornaments in he&co, would be 
equally" skilled in colour ing a piece of paper - 
liditging with similar oi the same devices, 
and especially as a huge pot tion of even then 
best fiesco work is done by what aie techni- 
cally known as pouncing and “stencilling” 

But it is not so, and peiliaps the veiy lowest 
state of any of the Ait-mdustnes, represented 
in the Floience exhibition, is that ot stained 
popet -hangings, which aie not numerous, but 
winch would be looked upon as a miserable 
failure m this countiy, although exhibited ds 
the produce of least important manufacturers 
They weie infer 101 in. design and bad mcolom, 
and wheie there was something like a toleiable 
pattern, it was eithei a wholesale theft fiom the 
Fiench, oi such a piratical modification as is 
too prevalent among some ot the so called 
designeis — desigri-stealeis, would bo the moie 
appropriate designation — in England The 
leason ot this state of matters is obvious No 
portion of the Italian Art mind 1ms yet been 
devoted to this blanch of tiade, and never until 
they begin to pioduce on papei what they 
paint so magnificently on walls, will this 
branch take loot among them In imitation- 
fiescocs, in lelievo, in Inezes, and especially m 
decorative figuies, they could pioduccin paper- 
hangings what no other nation could, and if they 
threw a pot f ion of thou national ability into 
them they would command a laige and profitable 
maiket, because they could pioduce ai puces 
which neither Fiance nor England could touch 

But until the Italian makers sec this or some 
kitidied walk as then speciality, French and 
English have alike little either to hope oi fear 
fi om Italy m tins department of business Such 
as is made m either country can never hope for 
more than a tiade worthless in extent from a 
people accustomed to fresco decoration in 
abundance, and the makers of the west have 
nothing to fear so long as the Italians withhold 
then own strength from this calling Both 
might well diced the competition if these 
Italians began to mamifaetuie > imitations oi 
then fieseoes, but of that theie is not the 
slightest immediate pio&pect, so far as this ex- 
hibition enables stiangeia to judge, -—although 
it is a branch of tiade still entirely open, and 
one which none could undei take w ith the same 
ceitaiuty of success as the artists and Art 
workmen of Italy 

In carpets, which may be taken after paper- 
hangings, there was almost literally nothing, 
and not a single design that merited special 
notice; nor, perhaps, is this to be wondered at, 
among a people whose floors are not wood but 
brick, and when that is coveted-*- chiefly the 
covering is scagliola — in all, states of variety 
and beauty Still carpets aie used, and will 
evidently become more fashionable m Italy, 
theie being one manufactory at Floieubc, at 
which a good many hands are employed) but 
there, as at the exposition, the designs aie of 
the most common character, and wanting in 

Ml that people naturally expect to come from 
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Italy, both ah regal ds style and oolom Then 
gcneial good taste, howcvci, piotccts then 
carpets horn the vicious absurdities which 
obtain too ollen, both in England and .Fiance, 
in caipets, whethei made foi noli 01 pool , aurl 
li the caipct does become an indispensable pait 
of domestic luimf uie m Italy dutnig then two 
wmtci months — if that can be called wintei 
where people live fiorn yeai to year without 
lues, save foi pui poses ot cooking — the 
Italian caipct mauutactuieis will ha\c at least 
nothing to unlearn fiom then piesent style of 
woik, and it would be liaid to say as much 
withfiuthot the same class m this count ly, 
and still moie haid with lespcct to those ot 
Eiance 

Nedhci do the Italians appeal to set much 
store on window cui tains, it absence fiom this 
exhibition may be taken as any suie test ot 
geneial disuse, foi heie theie aie no tiopbies 
such as milked the Gieat Exhibitions of London 
or Pans, wheicby the taste of the upholsteier, 
who seems to be a veiy tenth-late poison 
m the Italian cities, could conti ont, 01 , it 
may bo, ovei power by additional show, the 
genius of the sculptoi m maible oi the eaiver 
in wood Still, theie aie many ct editable and 
some vciy tine specimens of matenals, both silk 
and otheL stuff's, out oi which window curtains 
could be in ole, and the best of these seem to 
be sent horn the puncipal houses in Turn 
Elm once, with excnseable pude, thought that 
she could ptoduce the bc&t of eveiy aifcicle in 
Italy, and this leelmg of supeuonty has long 
been sedulously chcnshed, and not without pro- 
ducing good taut among the population at 
large, foi theie is no moie ccitain elevatoi, 
cithei m individuals 01 nal ions, than such an 
amount of self esteem as shall not make its 
existence evident to offensiveness — and the 
Tuscans may be said to hare been kept within 
leasonable bounds on some points, but to have 
sadly ovei stepped them iu otlicis, and in this 
i aspect the people of Eioience tuliy represented 
Tuscany Then cieed has evidently long been 
and still is, that Florence is the place above 
all others, whcioin men attain to peifection in 
all the Arts 01 Ait mdustnc s, and this foi tluee 
reasons, as the old teachcx ol Peiugitio used to 
say East, Iol the an oi the city gLves (oi is 
supposed to give) such a natural quickness 
and fieedom to men’s perceptions, as not only 
compel them to become good judges, but also 
to judge with sole leleieucc to the good and 
beau til ul, without regaid to who the pioducei 
may be — a kind of air winch, if its inents be 
tally stated, would be an invaluable boon to 
England during oui next Maich gales, when 
the materials foi the Gieat Exhibition ot 1862 
will be getting pushed into order* Next, 
Florentines aie supposed to keep then skill 
and judgment m perpetual activity, so that 
they must not only be industrious, which they 
aie, but must also know how to excel ^ then 
neighbour, so that they may gain sufficient 
to live comfoi tably , and thirdly, that tins 
same wonderful au generates such a desire foi 
honour and glory in those who constantly 
breathe it, as makes eveiy man who has talent 
live in such a constant struggle for self-exalta- 
tion and pie eminence, as prevents him fiom 
acknowledging other masters equal to him* 
self— a feeling which seems not unfrejjueutly 
to have left a consideiablo lesidue of disap- 
pointment and evil Such may be taken as a 
tree tianslation of what Yasau put into the 
mouth of an old artist long ago; and the 
feeling supposed to be prevalent then has not 
quite expired yet, for according to that im- 
partial authority, public lutnom, Florence 
expected to take the fust place in all depart- 
ments of the exhibition, and especially in the 
higher class of textile fabrics. As it is, she 
takes almost the lowest, the iabiics of Milan 
and Tuna, and even ot some of the smaller 


cil ics, shooting far ahead This is one ol l he 
checks which the fi lends ol a uuited Italy, 
even m Eioience, rnlliei rejoice to see, as a 
lessoii to the city ol gieat names , loi whatevei 
may have been the case m the days of Dante, 
Michael Angelo, Galileo, and Muchiavelli, now 
at least amidst the utilities ot this unideal 
age, otlici paits ot Italy can rival and outnm 
the wisdom ot Ihe Eloieulmes, in spite ot the 
inspuing ciiL by which they aie so bountilully 
sutiouiuied Eioience may he well contented 
to stand upon Ait, especially m all the depart- 
ments of carving and casting, leaving cat pets, 
calicos, and even silk stuffs, to the othei 
sections of Italian ingenuity and Liiteipnsc 
One of the gieat, peihaps, horn an mdusiiial 
Ait point of view, the greatest, treat ol the 
exposition consists m the display of household 
iuimtuic Jri that, eveiy town seems to be 
lepiesented, and eveiy distnct has its own 
peculiarity ot style and chaiactei Jn quantity 
and quality also, so far as that is lepiesenled 
by expense, tlm gloiy lieie again belongs to 
Tuan — two oi the houses in that city sending 
what fonns a huge piopoition of the whole, 
but happily cost is not synonymous with beauty, 
and many of the articles exhibited by othei 
parts of Italy feu smpass m puaty of taste 
and design some of the most expensive products 
of the Piedmontese capital In t his dcpai fcment 
of fuinituie the catalogue is uutoitumitcly ot 
veiy little use, and this, without blame bang 
attachable to those who had clmige of getting 
it up ; because one, if not the most obvious 
necessity was that ot a good geneial effect, 
especially in the great centie hall, and tins 
could only be pioduced by sopaiating into dif- 
ferent lots the larger and moie imposing spe- 
cimens sent* Ot these a latgo piopoition 
consisted of furiutme, for the Italians still 
spend as much upon one huge piece of highly 
ornamented walnut or a mosaic table — as even 
a wealthy Englishman would consideL suffi- 
cient to furnish an entue loom The result 
of these several causes is that the numbeis 
in the catalogue aie semfered all ovcl the 
building— -a difficulty which is only mcieased 
by the names ol the exlnbitois m each class 
being unarmed alphabetically. But m spite of 
these chaw backs to comparisons and lapid 
work, theie are some geneial conclusions which 
examination ot the articles m detail loice upon 
the nnnd. The fn st and most obvious is the 
not unusual tendency to over -ornamentation 
which the over whelming mass ot the articles 
display— that is, judged fiom an English, and 
what may be called a utilitarian, point of view, 
because, m estimating tlio Ait-mdustiy of to- 
leigueis, the fact cannot be safely overlooked 
that their stand-point may be different fiom 
ouis, and while ouis may most peifeclly re- 
present Eughsli lutbds and necessities, that 
which this standard would condemn might as 
successfully lepiesent the habits and i equip- 
ments of other lands Still, keeping this truth 
m view, the general conclusion appeals, even 
fiom their point of view, demonstrable, that m 
almost all aiticles of iunuture wlieie oma 
mentation was introduced at all, the one lead- 
ing vice of the producers rs ovei -decoration 
The part allotted to the fust and highest prin- 
ciple, the beauty of fine outlines, is not only a 
subordinate, but an almost vanishing part; 
while the part allotted to ornamentation in the 
production of general effect is not only almost 
universally excessive, but is in many most 
important works all but entirely absorbing 
Take some brass work Lorn Milan as example 
of what is meant, chiefly because in tins an 
exhibitor displays both aspects of design ap- 
plied to manufacture in most striking contrast, 
and in hunted space Some brass bedsteads 
by Bpnlovzi, of Milan, are got up in a style 
which, foi pleasing forms and general simple 
elegance, may challenge comparison with any 


similar aiiiclrs no mailer wlieie pioduced, and 
are veiy much finer than tho«e generally seen 
in tins country It would not have been 
unreasonable to expect that the taste winch 
could be so displayed in the fine tlowmg lines 
of a brass bedstead might also have been found 
predominating m the lines ol a brass icnclei 
This fender, liowem — winch is a conspicuous 
object m the centie lull of the exposition — is, 
however beautiful in iisulf, ol nithei m its 
paits, taking its purpose into account even 
iiom ail Italian point, one of the most vicious 
specimens of nusaduptation and over ornamenta- 
tion in the exhibition The ornamental scioii- 
woik on this fendei is huge and flowing in its 
lines, and some clevei cupids aie inf induced 
with gieat geneial aitistic skill, so that the 
effect ol the whole is so good that we only 
lcgiet not being able to obtain a photograph 
ol the article, as an example of bold and ckveihy 
constiucted general ornaments, but then, foi 
all the pm poses of a fendet, it was not only 
inconvenient, but would have been an abso- 
lute nuisance, m a loom intended ioi human, 
habitat ion, ami especially so in a house wheie 
women ami clnldion foim the major pait of 
the inmates The sharp ponds oi the leaves — - 
the points on which so much of the general 
aitistic beauty ol the woi k as a whole depend — - 
would teai di esses, with oi without crinoline, to 
sin eds, without the bate probability of escape, 
and children would um the almost certain nsk 
of getting kccraled by the slightest stumble 
against what would be to them a huge hedge- 
hog of ornamental bais, while, whatevei the 
lud used, if dust was piesent, those beautiful 
leaves, and euivcs,and hollows would be found 
iceeptacles which nooidmaiy housemaid would 
evei be able to keen clean These are no 
doubt very vulgai looting utilities to an artist 
whose single object is to pioduce an imposing 
piece of scroll-work combined with figures, arid 
then call it a tcndei , but they are It Lilian uti- 
lities as well as English ones foi even the 
diffeiencc between wood fires and coal ones is 
only a question of degree, and wlieie Italians 
do not use lues they have no use for fenders, 
however beautiful or pcifect the designs as 
specimens of brass woik This aiticle lias been 
dwelt on as offtnng a stiong and intelligible 
example of the kind ol thing complained of 
under the tern ovei-decoiation, even from the 
Italian stand point Wlieie outline has to 
play the most important pait, and wlieie sur- 
face decoration is employed, it is often as 
equally profuse, and not unfiequently far less 
leflncd in its development— as m the case of 
dozens of tables, whose chief ehaiae tens ties 
arc moie or less vigorous blotches in the shape 
of representations, m inlaid woods, of scenes 
from the life of Garibaldi, oi the struggles of 
some local heio Such woiks belong neither 
to Ait nor AH indnstiy, but belong to that class 
of anomalies re pi esented by indifferent poetiy 
m the production of the brain, and winch 1ms 
long and gencially been accounted as alike in 
tolerable to gods and men, 

Even among some of the higher specimens of 
the furniture m this exhibition, tiro iault of over 
sui facc-decoration is very eons picuous Near 
. the centre eutiance, and the iiisfc important 
display m the large centie hall-- readers shaiL 
not be perplexed by reference to the catalogue 
— there are several large pieces of furniture , m 
suite , by a fi adesrmm of Florence, one of the best 
makers in that city ; and for reasons which shall 
be stated by and-by, the Florentines, as a rule, 
stand at the real head of this department in 
Italy, This Gothic is seveie enough m style to 
satisfy even the most inveterate of om modem 
English Goths. Whatever the essential element 
of Gothic may be— and some of iLs most zealous 
advocates seem sadly upablo to give a reason 
for this part of a fever that is on them, rather 
than a faith that is intelligibly in them— few 
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moderate men will be inclined to doubt that 
the beauty of any phase of Ait lies pumauly 
m the quality ot its outline ioims, and that 
all suit ace decoration must be absolutely 
subseivicuit to them Unloi innately foi the 

bieadlh and giandeni of genend eilecl, these 
pmiciples have been leveised, both by this 
Florentine and many othet exhibitors, and by 
none moLe strikingly than by 1 he lar ge exhibitoi s 
fiom Tumi, who, as a rule, lia^c lost the 
speciality of then outline in a supeifluity of 
often unmeaning, always useless, and not un- 
fiequently most obtiusue feniface gaudmess 
No doubt the Gothic luimtuic is curious, like 
some of the old illuminations, it makes spec- 
tators wondci how men had the patience to 
complete it , and the skill displayed in woiking 
out the labonous tailing also commands a 
measure of respect, but aftei all it is only 
labonous lulling still, and, liowevei ingenious, it 
takes fiom rather than augments the value of 
objects on which it is impiessed, in nearly all, 
except the vulgar idea of value being mcastned 
by cost In the natuie of things, lines whose 
complexity fatigue the eye to tiace, cannot 
be beautiful ; and the beautiful is a higher 
standaid even for mdustnal-Ait, than either 
the ingenious 01 the cuuous. Some of the 
other specimens, m equally severe Gothic 
forms, show the chffemice between legitimate 
and illegitimate surface decoiation at a glance ; 
and some of the most perfect things m tins 
fumituie dcpaitment of the exhibition consist 
of examples exhibited by Achillo, of Sienna, 
where the surface ornamentation is m beautiful 
unison with the general foim, and wheie, espe- 
cially m a large chair, this combination forms 
the finest specimen of modern Gothic fumituie 
we have ever seen; because, apait fioni the 
vexed question of style, harmonious unity com- 
bined with agieeable forms will always more 
01 less nearly appLoach the truly beautiful, 
oven when displayed in armed chans, whether 
based upon the Gothic, or any other type 
Theic aie some few specimens of rosewood 
furniture, and also of oak, but howevei ex- 
cellent in itself, nciUiei the light-coloured oak 
noi the rosewood, with which may he included 
the few specimens of mahogany, contrast 
favourably with the othei woods, walnut oi 
ebony, noi even with the daik oak of winch 
somo of the larger specimens are made up Of 
these huger and evety way moie important 
specimens, they aie mostly from the artists 
rather than fiom the mdustnal ailisans of Flo- 
rence, and it is difficult to know how such 
works ought to be catalogued The wood- 
caivmg of Barbetti is known m this country, 
having received a medal at the Great Exhibition 
of 1851 ; and then, as now at Florence, his 
works weie worthy of all honour, although it 
may well be doubted whethci they can he truly 
included among the specimens of industrial 
Ait, any move than sculptuies in maiblo or 
paintings in oil could be so included. True, 
they combine high Ait, asicpresentecl by figures, 
with industrial Ait as represented by orna- 
ment; but so did the works of Raphael and 
Michael Angelo — and few would venture to 
class them as Art workmen The gates, by 
Ceilrai, which have been, and will ever be, one 
of the meat Art attractions of Florence, cannot 
be called a successful specimen, of industrial 
Art, and if not, it is difficult to see how works 
got up in the same way by artists of the best 
ability among modems, should be included in a 
class Tram which such ancient mas lei s are ox- 
eluded This subject demands moie atten- 
tion, than it lias vet received, and will be as 
pertinent to the Exhibition of J G2 as it is to that 
of Florence — where some of the very best works 
exhibited in any branch arc to be found among , 
those carvings hi wood, where Barbette, Kpssi, 

/ PWoiMj apd .Fas quale Of Sienna, reign tnura- i 
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then followers, and indeed with the Floientmes 
and moie southern coulubutois to the exhi- 
bition genenilly, the excess of ornamentation 
means an excess of Ait, while with those 
pioduced at Tuun it means excess ol show 
Among both theie is the unfoitunate absence 
of ougmal self-i ehant thought — at least, this 
is the rule, its presence being the ime exception 
Among the Florentines, the despotism ot 
Cellmi is as conspicuous ovei then aitistic 
thoughts as that oi the Gi and Duke evei was 
ovei then peisons and puises Among the 
Tunncse, the influence oi Fiance, in hei most 
vicious and glittering days, has become mingled 
with the puiei and highei styles of Italy, and 
the lesult is a maiked dibtinction between llic 
productions of the various states, and an equally ' 
matked depaituie from aitistic simplicity m 1 
the noithern as compaied with the sonthein 
designers Even when sui face dtcoiation, foi 
example, is cauied to equal excess in cuticles 
exhibited by both sections, those fiom the 
noith aie not to be compared with those of the 
south m purity and beauty of design , and the 
most goigeous inlaid woiks fiom Tuim pale 
befme the small lound table, of the same class, 
sent by llosani from Biescia, winch, had the 
stand been equal to the top, would have been 
a poi feet gem, of its class, oi the still moie 
perfect table sent by Rajoha, of Paleima As 
specimens of artistic woikmen, the southern 
makeis have no supcnois m the Floience 
display, and probably few equals m Europe, 
although it would display still highei power 
had they been able to spare hall of what 
appeals their literally useless labour, and pie* 
i sented a similar effect, for tlicie is no necessary 
connection of ideas between a fine table top 
and a multitude of ingeniously-formed lines, 
such as no man can number. Among the com- 
moner works, chairs occupied a considerable 
space, and some modem antiques fiom Tuun 
weie capital, both in style and imitation Tlicie 
was also a lot of rush bottomed chans, in plain 
wood, very elegant m foim and general taste, 
near the centre of the large hall , but theie was 
nothing to fell who oi where they came from : 
the official in chaige could give no information 
on the subject, which was equally true of about 
one-half the articles woitk more than the most 
cursory glance; and the only other that shall 
be noticed nuclei this head of fumituie is of 
very humble pretension, viz., an non wash- 
hand basin stand, which is a most admirable 
type of a class of ai tides m which the Italians 
seem further advanced than either England oi 
France. This waskkand basm-stand has no 
great elegance of outline to recommend it, 
although it is at least equal in tins respect to 
what is usually seen m England, but it is 
pci feet in its comprehensiveness, even to a 
miiror and towel-horse, having drawers, stand 
for water-jug, and every conceivable kmd of 
convenience inserted into the smallest possible 
space, so that the maker seems to have con- 
structed Ins wai es upon the advice of Sidney 
Smith, beginning “ remember Noah and be 
brief/ 1 &o This kind of completeness is 
evidently a favourite idea with Italian fur- 
msheis, for it more or less predominates 
I through a great variety of articles ; and 
although not without certain obvious dis- 
advantages to the producer, it lias also clear 
enough attractions for the purchaser of domestic 
furniture, and one which would be as readily 
a ppi eciated in London as any wheie m the 
world. If, for example, this complete wask- 
liand-stand, and a bed similar to that all Cady 
noticed from Turin, could be had at a mo delate 
price, a bachelor's, or oven a family bedroom, 
would be stocked with furniture occupying 
such small space as to leave ample scope 1 for 
moving about, even m a small London bedroom; 
and this would not Only be a convenience to 
the poor, but also often to the rich, where com- 


pactness is always a consideration if space is 
not 

In connection with tins, the quality of 
Florentine japanning seen in tins exhibition 
may also be noticed , especially that done m 
Floience, as a very huge piopoition of the 
appearance of many ai tides depends upon lion 
they aie japanned oi painted, and m tins pait 
of Italy, that, especially the wood, is done m 
gioal perfection, and apparently at less than 
halt the cost paid foi it m England , the lattei 
being polished, and the othei coming, finished 
cleai as a minor and ao smooth, floating bom 
the biusli Such, at least, it is m appearance , 
and the colour ol the black is as nch as the 
gloss is beautiful In shoit, the Italians scan 
to understand moie of the Chinese pmiciple of 
wood japanning than the same class in this 
countiy, and hence the greater supenouty of 
Italian woik, which approaches veiy nearly to 
the Chinese standaid 

Having now gone ovei this nnpoi taut section 
with some cate, the general conclusion is, that 
viewed fiom the Italian stand point, and meu- 
suicd by the high standaid of that countiy, no 
artisans m Em ope can equal the Italians in 
then own walk. As mere cabmet-makei s, they 
are at least equal to the best woikmen iu 
B ritain, while as wood caiveis, and masteis of 
decoiation, they are as supenoi to the Fiench 
as these aie eonsideied supcuoi to the caiveis 
an England; and if to these qualities be added 
the punty of taste and high artistic feeling 
which is still apparent ra the general design ol 
middle and southern Italy, as compaied with 
what is to be seen either m Fans oi London, 
theie can be no leasonable doubt but that these 
Itulians, as a class, stand at the veiy head of 
Euiopean finishers, as then bietlncn ol the 
biush stand at the l op of Euiopean decoiatois 
IIow much, in this respect, the Western 
nations may yet owe to Italy, it is impossible 
to conjecture , but if we only acqunc a portion 
of then genius, and combine that with skill in 
adapting it to oui necessities, it would be a 
recompense woitk many times moie than this 
countiy is likely to do for Italy. The vices of 
their ovei -ornamentation aie those which lesulfc 
from constraint ratliei than fiom liberty, wheie 
variety smuggles with, but dare not outstep, the 
prescribed bounds of orthodoxy , but with the 
giant intellect of Italy again set free, what 
might the world not expect flora the unwifckmg 
of this aitistic Samson P This exhibition is the 
fust symptom of a return to that grand old 
stnfe tor pi e eminence winch so distinguished 
the years of the republics ; and if the Italians 
of to-day retain but a portion of the greatness 
of then sires, the influence of Italy upon the 
future of the world's Ait will be incalculable 
They have the true principles traceable m the 
clear lines of an artistic genealogy, glorious 
beyond comparison^ with that of any modem 
state And, m taking leave of the exposition, 
it is impossible not to expiess admiration at 
the success with which a nation, struggling for 
political existence, has shown the woild that m 
the highei arts of peace it still occupies a fore- 
most place m Europe, and gives ample pledge 
of pieaent and prospective ability to con- 
tribute its fair share to Euiopean pi ogress and 
civilization, 

John Siwabt, 

[We have treated this subject at much length, as, 
no doubt, our readers expected we should do, for, 
in many ways, it is one of great importance Fiom 
Florence will pi occed many valuable instructive con- 
tributions to our International Exhibition , atul this 
“home 55 exhibition is to be regarded as gratifying 
evidence of a new birth of Art m Italy. "We were, 
therefore, induced to send the accomplished wnter 
of these articles to Florence, in order that we might 
bo enabled to submit to our readers as accurate 
and useful a report as it was possible to pracnie-— 
Ep, 
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THE TURNER GALLERY 

A 1'IttE AT &F.A 
Jlngift\tt,I J Couson 

Looking at this pictuie when it hung m tin. 
Museum at Kensington, and still more leeently 
wheie it now is, in Tiafnlgai Sqnaie, and theu com- 
paring with the painting Mi Consents adinnable 
engraving, we are absolutely astonished at wlmt the 
latter has done with such imperfect inatuiab as 
were be foie bun The canvas has on it the foun- 
dation, and little else, of a giand work, there is, as 
it wcie, a magnificent idea in embiyo, but the 
pictuie is so unfinished, so ciude m execution, and 
confused in its details, that the meaning ol the 
artist has lather to be guessed at than accepted by 
what is piesented to the eve AYe have ot ten felt 
that it lpqunea a man of no oiduiaiy di'icnmiuation 
and judgment, to engiave well many of Tumei’s 
completed pirtuies, how much moie difficult must 
it then he wht n Iht engiavei sits down to such a 
wotk as this, with the hope and expectation of 
pioduung 01 del out ot chaos, and beauty out of 
apparent monstrosity ? Let any one contemplate 
foi a few minutes the ongiual, and he will at once 
acknowledge the tiuth of these obseivations, and, 
doubtless, aceoid oiu engia\ei the testimouy of high 
appioval foi what has been accomplished 

And, indeed, the estimate of Turnti’s gemus by 
the populai mind, must depend, in no small measnie, 
upon the enaiavuigs which appeal fiom In a pictuics 
Pew pel sons, compaiatnelv, can see, so as fo under- 
stand and value lightly, those wonderful composi- 
tions and maivellous effects displayed on the canvas 
the engiavei giveb to these their foun and chaiactei 
m a way intelligent to the most simple-minded, 
hence the pi mb possesses a powei which cannot he 
accoided to the painting 

"A Fin, at Sea 1 ” can the imagination suggest 
a calamity so terrible? moie especially when, as 
in this pictme, a tcaiful storm is lagmg, and the 
darkness ot night adds to the honois Here the 
devouiing elements of flood and lire are contending 
foi mastery o\ei theu victims, and any endeavoiu 
to escape from the one, is only tempting the fuiy 
of the other, death m eithei form seems inevitable, 
as Tmnei has repiesented the awful scene Ou the 
right is the unfoi tunate vessel burnt down to the 
waters edge, yet with the lire culling m lnnd 
flame lound the tall masts m the foiegtound the 
wi etched ciew and passengeis— the number of 
females and children would signify that the ship 
tamed emigumts— - aie endcavouung to save them- 
selves upon a laige hut hastily-constructed raft, 
fiom which many have alieady been swept into the 
flood of waters, while a huge wave ieais its red 
west over those still left on the planks, tin eatemng 
to hml them also into “ swift destuiction ” High : 
m the au hmmng pieces of wood 3 cordage, and 
canvas aie home in eddies bv the fuiious gale, 
and, in stiange contiast to this wild, brilliant, but 
most appalling scene, the ciescent moon is sinking 
calmly, behind masses of black clouds, into the 
distant waters 

u When on her wklo and Inokless path 
Of desolation, doomed to flee, 

That vessel sank ’mid blending wiath 
Of foivent and rolling sea 

« The moon hath twelve times changed her fmm 
From glowing orb to orescent wan, 

’Mid skies of calm and «oowl of storm, 

Since from hot poifc that ship hath gone 

“ But ocean keeps iU secret well, 

And though we know that all is o’er, 

>To eye hath seen, no tongue can toll 
TIei late •— she ne’er was heaid of moie/* 

This pictuie, left unfinished by the artist, was 
not exhibited till it came before the public as a 
part of the Turnei bequest YYhy he never com- 
pleted it one is at a los3 to conceive, for the con- 
ception is assuredly worthy of hi a extraordinary 
genius, and the work is certainly not among his 
latest * we should tlunk it belongs to Ins second 
period-- pi obably between the years "1805 and, 1813. 
In the i ow arrangement of the Turner pictures m 
Trafalgar Squaie this is hung' so high as to be seen 
at a disadvantage. 
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THE TURNER COLLECTION IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY 

Wiifn it w r nB detei mined, m oidei to save the 
Ttu net pitim es to the nation, to hang them m the 
National Gallery, it was difficult to sec by what 
aiiangemcnt thev could be shown advantageously 
without a great displaccmuit ol otheis Them him 
! been, howevci, only that) -eight withdiawn, of 
which the gieat piopoiLmn consists ot woiks inte- 
resting onl) as c wimples of the progress of Ait 
By the i cm oval ot these, and a ledistnbution of the 
pictmes contained in the AVeat, oi old Italian loom, 
nearly all TtuneTs woiks have been placed theie by 
eoveiing the whole ot the space from the line to the 
ceiling Hence, foi the time being, that is the 
Tmnei Room We say, (< foi the time being; ’* be- 
cause it is not intended that so many of the collection 
are to be placed out of sight for any long penod 
Paul Delaioche seldom cnteied the Louvie without 
closing his eyes, and with his eyes shut, he saw moie 
than thousand i ot othei visitoi a w ilh then eyes open 
By many aitists it will be eonsideitd advantageous 
that ceitain ot Tiuner’s pictmes are hung so high 
that eveiy thing is lost hut then tones and cento 
and so the moie clenrly showing the punciples ot 
then constiuction But of such an an alignment the 
public, and especially the aident ad mu ei sol Turner, 
are impatient-— the lattei consideung it a desecration 
that anything of Tmnei ’s should be highei than the 
line of the eye All praise, howevci, to Mi Woi- 
num, his airangcmcnts solve a pioblcm which was 
considered one of much difficulty The loom looks 
extremely well, but its dimensions me sin unk by 
the necessity of replacing scieens m the centie, 
yet no visitoi will complain of the scieens on find- 
ing the walls coveied with w'oiks, some of which 
the artist himself valued beyond all pnec With 
others, this might have been no criteiion of theu 
value, but it was with Turner When this loom 
was idled with daik pictiues, it seemed amply 
lighted , but now that it is hung with w orks generally 
so high m tone, the light seems insufficient At 
Marlboiough House this collection was invisible, 
but at Kensington it shone out with a lustie that 
convinced the inends of Turnei that even they did 
not know him until his woiks had been seen thne 
In the National Gallery the best pictmes occupy 
the best places, and these alone would always sus- 
tain his leputation at the point ot exaltation to 
winch it has attained By the gieatei portion of 
Lhc present generation who have ever thought of 
Tmnei at all, he has been judged by the last works 
of Ins long life, and these, because perhaps not one 
has been painted save according to homeelaboiately- 
acquued principle, weie too enigmatical for the 
many By friends and followeis much indulgence 
was shown to Turner latterly, because afmetime he 
had done gieat things But that tenderness, that 
would extend its elastic praise fiom found’ beauties 
to later defects, if it weie evei necessmy, is now no 
longei so To say, as some will have it, that Tin- 
ner’s career was one of faultless and paramount 
excellence, is simply not true Tt is the asseition of 
an affected enthusiasm But if it be said that ho 
was the greatest master of landscape that evei lived, 
this is undeniably true There aie the pioofa at the 
end of the loom in Crossing the Biook and the 
Apnleia, besides m other woiks near them , and let 
those who have formed then judgment of this great 
artist by the pioductions of his last years, examine 
these essays, and at once reverse then decision. 
To the woild outside the painting circles, Turnei 
was never known till the removal of his works from 
Marlboiough House, even their concentrated lustie 
was not sufficient to dispel the gloom of that shady 
place On the left of the doorway hangs the portrait, 
for the sake of which he must have many times 
abandoned himself to the full dress of the last quarter 
of the last eentmy A full fronted study of an artist 
by himself, if not soft and simpenng, is too often 
stiff, vacant, and staling, arul such is the chaiaotei of 
this head. He seems to have been about eighteen, 
and the portrait looks either as if he had had some 
assistance with it, or he had painted moie portraits 
, than are commonly known, as it shows some 
aspiration to those conditions of the art to which 
Gainsborough rose, and fiom which Lawrence de- 
scended. 


Tallowing the lme l mind the loom iiom the 
poitrmfc, the succession m The Fiotty Morning 
London and Guenvwth, Culms Piei , The Death oi 
Nihon, The ShipwiecK , The Goddess ot Discoid 
should follow, but the place is vacant, ioi the pictiuc 
i*» in Dublin — Vpollo killing the PUliou, Dido and 
Albius, (bossing the Biook, Apultin m scauli 
oi \ pultuns, Ulystecs deiidim? Polyphemus, The 
Fighting Tdmojauc, The Palace of Caligula, 
Child! Harold's Pilgi image , Phiync going to the 
Bath as Vanns, Apollo and Daphne, Koine, horn 
the Vatican , ltam. Steam, and Speed These are 
the pn tuied that occupy the line of the eye to 
which they aie entitled fiom theu impoitaure 
Theie me otheis as interesting as many ot these, 
oceupuna places less favourable, which it would 
be deniable to hang whcie they could he moie 
easily seen, hut at piesent that h impossible 
llad it shuck Tuuiei,in his feivcnt self-gi anima- 
tion, to stipulate that none ol his works should be 
placed higher than eight or nine feet fiom the ftooi, 
pu haps the bequest would not have beeu accepted 
bv the House of Commons on tenns involving 
the cost of foui such looms as they now occupy 
Had he ever dicamt of s in h an outiage as his col- 
lection being ciowded into one loom, coveimg the 
walls up to the ceiling, he would not have hesitated 
to insei t m his will siuh a condition JGvciy one 
ot these pictmes was among the most favoured of 
those exhibited at the Koyal Academy, and they 
should not bo loss corisidued in a National Culleiy 

Some of the woiks immediately above those we 
have mentioned au, Jason m search of the Golden 
Fleece, Morning oil the Coinstou Fells, Bligh Sand, 
The Tiuth Plague of Egypt, Spilhead , Hannibal 
cio&smg the Alps, The Meuse — an Orange Mci- 
ohantman going to pieces , Windaoi , Richmond 
Hill, Abingdon, The Decline of Car. I h age , Queen 
MaVs Giotto, "Whalci s m the lee , Dido directing 
the equipment of the Meet, The Viston of Medea , 
Tlie Paitmg of Heio and Leandei , Aguppiua laud 
ing with the Ashes of Gel nmnicus , The Opening ol 
the Walbnlla, Bocaceio, File at Sea , Whaling, &e , 
and the eye is seduced by beauties yet above these 

On the two screens the pichues aie — Bacchus 
and Ariadne, The Appioach to Venice, The Sun, 
of Venice, Moonlight at Milkatik , The Battle ol 
Foil Koe , The Blacksmith's Shop, Bdiubmgh, 
hom the (Jallon II ilk — a (‘banning water. colom, Or- 
vieto , Tlie Harvest Home , Regal us leaving Rome , 
andMhaleis and Fishing Boats bunging a disabled. 
Vessel mto Port Iiuysdael Thus on the walls 
theie aie seventy-mne pictuies, and on the scieens 
eighteen The water colour sketches and di air- 
ings lemam at Kensington these we consulei as by 
no means an uumipoitant poition of the Tuumi 
bequest, they range ovei a penod of half a cen- 
tal), and maik at once theprogiess ot the man and 
of water-colour di awing 

The changes that have been rcndeierl necessary by 
the leception. of these pictures me extensive The 
thirty-eight that huve been withdiawn, *ue pinion* 
pally those of the early Gei mail schools, recent 
acquisitions, but with them me the two large Guidos 
that have been lately cleaned, In the new Italian 
loom no perceptible change has been made The 
first of the three other large rooms is occupied by 
the Dutch and Flemish schools , and the middle 
loom by the French and Spanish schools , the last ol 
the three being now the Turner room The old 
pictuics haveieceived an addition of two to theu 
number,— a Remluandt, npoitinit of lumself, and 
a Garofalo, of which the subject js the Virgin. The 
Bembi andt is clem, clean, and in excellent condi- 
tion, it has not the savage giandeur which he has, 
in some of his likenesses, given to himself, as foi in- 
stance, in that of the llitratti at Florence, above the 
Rubens and Vandvke no less famous 

Those who would study Turner as a painter, will 
find him fully set foith in this room. Lot those 
who grudge him the full men&me of Ins fame, place 
themselves befoie Crossing the Brook, and the 
two pictures by winch it’ is supported on. the 
right and left, and ask themselves if they have 
ever seen the glories of these works surpassed If 
they he outdone, it would he instructive to know 
whose are the gjfeatei works Are they by 
Claude, ov Poussin, or Salvator, RoystM, Both, 
oi Mmderhont Hohboma ? and if by any at them, 
-where are they? None of these have painted the 
breath of the morning, and the succeeding summer 
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THE TURNER GALLERY 


A FIRE AT SEA 
Engl avert by J Comcii 

Looking at this picture when it lmng in the 
Museum at Kensington, and still more recently 
wheio it now is, in Trafalgar Squaie, and then com- 
paung with tlie painting Mi. Consent admirable 
enslaving, we aie absolutely astonished at what the 
lattei has done with such impel feet materials as 
were before him The canvas has on it the foun- 
dation, and little else, of a gland woik , theie is, ns 
it weie, a magnificent idea m embivo, but the 
pictuie is so unfinished, so ciude in execution, and 
confused m its details, that the meaning of the 
aitist has lather to be guessed at than accepted by 
what is piescnted to the eye TVe have often lelt 
that it i ecpui C3 a man of lio ordiuaiy disc intimation 
and judgment, to engiave well many of Turners 
completed pu tmes, how much moie difhcult must 
it thtn be when the engraven sits down to such a 
woik as thi3, with the hope and evpectation of 
piodueing oidei out of chaos, and beauty out of 
appaient monstiosity ? Let any one contemplate 
ioi a few nnuutts the original, and he will at once 
acknowledge the tuith of these obseivations, and, 
doubtless, aceoid oui engravci the testimony of high 
cippioval foi what has been accomplished 

And, indeed, the estimate of Tuinei ’a gem ns by 
the populai mind, must depend, in no small me asm e, 
upon the engiavmgs which appeal from his pietuies 
Lew poisons, compaiativelv, can see, so as to under- 
stand and value lightly, those wondei fill composi- 
tions and mm vellous eftects displayed on the canvas 
the cimravu gives to these then form and character 
m a way intelligent to the most simple minded , 
hence the punt possesses a powei which cannot be 
atcoided to the painting 

“A X r n e at feea 1 ” can the imagination suggest 
a calamity so tunble 9 moie especially when, as 
m this pictuie, a feaiful stoim is l aging, and the 
daikness of night adds to the hoirois lleie the 
devouring dements of flood and fiio aie contcudmg 
for mastery ovei then victims, and any endeavoui 
to escape from the one, is only tempting the fuiy 
of the othei , death m cithei fonn seems inevitable, 
as Turnei has repiesented the awful scene On the 
right is the unfortunate vessel burnt down to the 
watei’s edge, yet with the fiie cui lmg m land 
flame loutid the tall masts in the foiegiound the 
wi etched crew and passengets— the number of 
females and clnldien would signify that the ship 
cained emigrants — are endeavoui mg to save them- 
selves upon a Inigo but hastily-constiucted raft, 
horn which many have already been swept into the 
flood of watei s, while a huge wave rears its red 
crest ovei those still left on the planks, threatening 
to hurl them also into “ swift destination ” High 
m the air burning pieces of wood, coidage, and 
canvas aic borne in eddies by the furious gale? 
and, in strange contrast to this wild, brilliant, but 
most appalling scene, the crescent moon is sinking 
calmly, behind masses of black clouds, into the 
distant waters 

« WJien on Iim wide ami tiaelclew path 
Of desolation, doomed to lleo, 

That vessel sank hnfd blending wrath 
Of fervent and rolling pea. 

“The moon hath twelve times changed hei form 
Fiom glowmg orb to orescent wan, 

’Mid skies of calm and scowl ot stoim, 
foince irom her port that ship hath gone. 

« But ocean keeps its secret v ell, 

And though we Know that all Is o oi, 

No ev e hath seen, no tongue can tell 
IIci late she ne’ei was hoard of more 

This pictuie, left unfinished by the artist, wa3 
not exhibited till it came before the public as a 
pait of the Turnei bequest Why he never com- 
pleted it one is at a loss to conceive, for the con- 
ceptiou is assuiedly woitky of his extraordinary 
genius, and the work is certainly not among ms 
latest! we should think it belongs to bis second 
period— probably between the years 1805 and 1818 
In the icw airangemenl of the Turner pictures iu 
Trafalgar Squaie this is hung so high as to be seen 
at a disadvantage, 


THE TURNER COLLECTION IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY 

Wiibn it was detei mined, m oidei to save the 
Tmnei putiucs to the nation, to bang them m the 
National Caller}, it wa° dillictill to see bv what 
auangement thev could be shown advantageously 
v ithout a gioat displacement ot othcis Theie have 
been, howevei, only llm tv -eight withdiawn, of 
which the. great piopoition consuls ot works inte- 
lesting only as examples ot the ptogiess of Ait 
By the lemovnl ot thtse, mid a ledistiibulion ot the 
pictures contained in the Vest, oi old Italian loom, 
neaily all Turners woiks have been placed theie by 
covering the whole ot the spice from the lmc to tlie 
ceiling lienee, for the time being, that is the 
Tin no Room We sav, “ toi the time lieim?, 1 * be- 
cause it is not intended that so many ot tlie collection 
aieto be placed out ot sight for any long penod 
Paul Delaioche seldom cnteied the Louvie without 
closing his eyes, aud with lus eyes shut, he saw more 
than thousands ot other visitoiswith then c>es open 
l$y many aitists it will he (on3ideicd advantageous 
that cei tarn ot Tuinei ’s pictmea iue hung so high 
that everything is lost but their tones and centres, 
and so the moie cleaily showing the principles ot 
then conati action But of such an auangement the 
public, and cspeciall) the mdent aduiueisof Tuinei, 
aie impatient — the hittu consideung it a desecration, 
that anything of Turner's should be higher than the 
liuc ot the eye All praise, liowevei, to Mi Woi 
num , his anangements solve a problem which was 
cons'dcied one ot much dilliculty The loom looks 
extiemely well, but its dimensions aie sliiuuk by 
the necessity of icplacing scieens m the centie , 
yet no visitoi will complain of the scieens on find- 
ing the walls coveied with works, some of which 
the artist himself valued beyoud all price With 
others, this might have been no ciitenon of then 
value, but it was with Tmnei When this loom 
was filled with dark pictmes, it seemed amply 
lighted , but now that it is hung with works geneially 
so high in tone, the light seems insufficient At 
Marlboiough House thu collection was invisible, 
but at Kensington it shone out with a lustic that 
convinced the tnends of Turnei that even they did 
not know him. until his woiks had been seen theie 
In the National Galleiy the bust pietuies occupy 
the best places, aud these alone would always sus- 
tain his reputation at the point of exaltation to 
winch it has attained By the greater portion of 
the piesent generation who have evei thought ot 
Tuinei at all, he has been judged by the last woiks 
of Ins long life, and these, because perhaps not oue 
has been painted save according to some elaborately- 
aoquned principle, were too enigmatical for the 
mauy By friends and followers much indulgence 
was shown to Turnei latterly, because afoielmie he 
had done great tilings But that tenderness, that 
would extend its elastic praise fiom former beauties 
to later defects, if it were ever necessary, is now no 
longer so. To say, as some will have it, that Tur- 
ners caieei was one of faultless and paramount 
excellence, is simply not tine Tt is the assertion of 
an affected enthusiasm. But if it be said that he 
was the greatest master of landscape that ever lived, 
this is undeniably tiue There are the proofs at the 
end of tie room m Glossing the Biook and the 
Apulem, besides in other works near them , and let 
those who have formed then judgment of this great 
artist by tho pi eductions of his last years, examine 
these essays, and at once reverse then* decision 
To tho world outside the painting circles, Turnei 
was never known till tlie removal of his works fiom 
Marlborough House, oven their concentrated lustre 
was not sufficient to dispel the gloom of that shady 
place On the left of the doorway hangs the portrait, 
for the sake of which he must have many times 
abandoned himself to the full dress ot the last quartei 
of the last century A full Fronted study of au artist 
by him sell, if not soft and simpering, is loo often 
still, vacant, and staling, and such is the character of 
this head He seems to have been about eighteen, 
and the poi trait looks cither its it he had had some 
assistance with it, or he hafl painted moie portraits 
than are commonly known, as it shows some 
aspiration to those conditions of the art to which 
Danish oiough rose, aud from which Lawrence de- 
scended. 


following the line round the loom fiom the 
poituut, the sucLiAsum is The Frosty Morning 
London and Gieemmh, Calms Pier , Tho Death ot 
Nelson , The Shipwreck , The Goddess ot Discoid 
should follow, but tlie plure is vacant, foi the pu tuie 
is m Dublin — Apollo killing the Pvthou , Dido and 
Alntus, Glossing the Biook, Apuluia in seal eh 
ot Apulims, Ulysses (lending Polj pheinus , The 
Fight liip Tdmdiaiie, The Palace ot Caligula, 
ClnJde Harold's Pilgrimage, Plii>ne uomg to the 
Bath as Ymus, Apollo and Daphne, Rome, fiom 
the Vatican, Ham, Steam, and Spetd These aie 
the inclines that oompy the line of the eve to 
which they aie entitled iiom their importance 
Theie are otlieis as mtcicatmg as many of these, 
occupying places less favourable, which it would 
be df.su Able to hang wheie they could be moie 
easily seen, but et picsent that is impossible 
Had it shuck Tuinei, m his fmc.nl sell-gial if i ca- 
tion, to stipulate that none of Ins woiks should be 
placed Lnghet than cucht oi nine feet fiom the flooi, 
pei haps the bequest would not h^ve been accepted 
bv the House of Commons on teims involving 
the tost of fom such looms ns they now occupy 
Had he evei dieamf ot such an outianc as his col- 
lection bung ciowded into one room, coveting the 
walls up to the ceiling, ho would not have hesitated 
to nisei t in his will sudi a condition lively one 
ot these pu tuies was among the most iavomed of 
those exhibited at the Royal Academy, and they 
should not b^ less considered in a National Galleiy 
Some of the woiks immediately above those we 
have mentioned are, Jaaon in seauh of the Golden 
Fleece, Morning on the Collision Pells, Bligh Sand, 
The Tenth Plague of Egypt, Spit head , Hannibal 
crossing the Alps, The Meuse — an Orange Mti- 
(hantnmn going to pieces, AVmdsoi , Richmond 
Hill, Abingdon, The Decline of Caifhnge, Queen 
Mab’s Giotto, Whalen m the Ice , Dido duet tmg 
the equipment of the Fleet , The Vision of Medea , 
The Paituig of Ileio and Lcandei , Agrippina land- 
ing with tho Ashes of Geunanicus , The Opening of 
theWcdlialla, Bocaccio, Fug at Sea , Whaling, &c , 
and the eye is seduced by beauties yet above these 
On the two scieens the pietuies aie — Bacchus 
and Ariadne , The Approach to Venue, Tho Sun, 
ot Venue, Moonlight at Milbanlc , The Battle ot 
Foit Roc, The Blacksmith’s Shop, Edinburgh, 
fiom the Gallon Bill— a charming watei tolom , Or- 
vielo , The Itnivcst Home , Regains leaving Rome , 
and WhaleiB and Fishing Boats bunging a disabled 
Vessel into Poifc Ruysdael Thus on the walls 
theie aie seventy-nine picliucs, and on the scieens 
eighteen The watei -colotu sketches aud diaw- 
mgs icmam at Kensington these wo considei na by 
no means an unimpoitant portion of the Turnei 
bequest , thev lange ovei a period of half a een- 
tiu), and mark at once the progress of the man and 
of watei -colour drawing 

The changes that have been rendered necessary by 
the leccption of these pietuies aie extensive The 
thirty-eight that have been withdrawn, aie pnnoi- 
pally those of the eaily Geiman schools, leceut 
acquisitions, but with them mo the two large Guidos 
that have been lately cleaned Iu the new Italian 
loom no perceptible change has been made The 
first ol tho thiee other laige rooms is occupied by 
the Dutch and Flemish schools , and the middle 
room by the Ficnth and Spanish schools , the last of 
the thiee being now the Tinner room The old 
pietuies have received an addition of two to then 
number,— a Rembrandt, a portrait of himself, and 
a Garofnlo, ot which the subject is the Virgin, The 
Rembrandt is clear, clean, and in. excellent 1 condi- 
tion ; it has not the savage gi audour which ho has, 
in some of his likenesses, given to hunself, as for in- 
stance, m that of the Ritratti at Floience, above the 
Rubens and Vandyke no less famous. 

Those who would study Turner as a pamtei , will 
find him fully set foith m this loom. Let those 
who g iudge him the full measure of his fame, place 
themselves before Grossing the Brook, and the 
two pictures by which it is supported on the 
light and left, and ask themselves if they have 
ever seen the giones of these works surpassed If 
they be outdone, it would bo instructive to know 
whose aie the greater works Are they by 
Claude, or Poussin, or Salvator, Ruysdael, Both, 
or Mlndeihuut Hobbema P and if by any of them, 
where are they ? None of these have painted the 
breath of the morning, and the succeeding summer 
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light like Tmnfi Some ot lus advocates hold lmn 
up na a ngid naturalist, hut those who do so do 
not yet uinlei stand him llu is represented ns 
having followed imtiuc spiuv foi spray, and leal (or 
leal , but this he did not do, lit was not even tine to 
natinc, but he was Hit t>i eatest tnasiei ot the ex 
pudieiu 1 C& o£ lights <uid dai ks that cvei livt d — a great 
aoiwiei, whose sleiujlit of hand looks even nunc 
veidiums than truth We will instance what we 
mean in a (ew woids Analyse anyputme in the 
loom, and it will ihow itaelt to have been pamted 
rather aeemding to a principle than to nakue 
Take a simple composition — say the Tem&aue , the 
mattnal splendour «md the touching eloquence ol 
that pictuie aie unmatched by anything in that line 
of lit, yet both foi m aud natural ti ntli ait un- 
met ei fully sacuficed to sccuie the charm winch 
puneiple alone can give The bows ot the ship 
aie made to cast a shadow, which is positively 
false, as fiom the suu bo near the hoi izon It a 
shadow he cast Ueie, it would be east elsewhere, 
but it is not Yeais ago, when this pictuie was en- 
giaved, Mi Wilhnoic attempted to give some shape 
to the phantom s*eam-boat by whuh the hulk is 
towed, but Tuinci was fimous What light had 
any engravei to dtfine foi him j 1 A piece-meal ex- 
amination ot othei pictures would yield like i csulta 
Yet, knowing this, we willingly couit the fascination 
of the spell which this magician alone has been able 
to woik, 

It is impossible that the pn trues can continue 
in their pie^cnt arrangement , in oidci fhcretoie to 
eilect a distil button moic v*oilhy ot them, it is m 
contemplation to build duothei loom on piles, and 
extending into the ban at U vaid, m the lent ot the 
Galleiy , but on this sublet it will be again neces- 
sary to ask the Home of Commons foi money, to 
the voting ot which loi Ait purposes last session 
them was a gram opposition on the part of certain 
mcmbeis 

OBITUARY. 

M ABEL BE m /OL 

We mentioned in oui November number the death 
of the eUebidted pamtei Abel de Pujol, we am now 
enabled to give a shoit account of lus life and 
hbouis He was ot noble origin, his fatbci bung 
AI. A I) Joseph do Moit/y, Bdion de la Giave et 
de Pujol, Gomicilioi of State, Chevalier of St 
Louis, and Grand Provost of Valenciennes L'lie 
son Abel «u$ bom m I7$5, he showed fioiu Ins i 
eaihest age a predilection foi the Fine Aria, and his 
falkci being a men ot discretion allowed linn to 
puisne that careci The young artist’s progress 
was feo rapid that in 1302 lie named the medal or 
lumoiu, in the class from the life model His 
fathei at this period made up his imnd to send him 
to Palis, but tbe Revolution having dissipated Iub 
pioperty, lie was only ablo to allow (be young man 
600 bancs a year, which was aft erw aids raised to 
1,500 francs. Though' receiving little encouiagement 
from lus mastei, David, who soon left him depend- 
ing on his oivn genius and a strict application to 
natme foi Ins advancement, he yet struggled on, 11 b 
fust painting represented * Plnlopeomen. recognised 
whilst splitting wood m the kitchen of a friend who 
had invited lu m to clmiuh. 3 David was so stiuck 
with this pamtxug that he gave Abel the advantage 
ot Ins (ttehei giatls. In 1806 he was first 
medallist at the Academy, In 18 1 0 he gamed ut the 
salon of that year a gold medal of the second class, 
foi his pictuie of * Jacob Blessing the Sons ot 
Joseph 5 The same year lie gamed the “Pare de 
Home,’* second class, and the yeai after the first 
a Pmx de Rome /’ the subject of the painting was 
My cm gas pi esenting to the Lacedaemonians Charilaus 
Son of Polydecles as Heir to the * Tin one * Tho 
health of the young must not being abio to support 
the climate of Home, he was forced to return to 
Pans, where he painted a huge number of signs 
(the mania of this pencil), many of winch weie 
very beiutiftd, and assisted Inm to u keep house” 
Be, however, soon threw off this servile art, and 
exhibited in 1814 a picture of 6 Bata mucus/ In 
1817 he exhibited ‘St Stephen Preaching before j 
hk Martyrdom/ ordered for the chnrch of rt St 
Etienne da Mont” In 1810, * The Entombment 
of Gw Virgin/ 4 tknssr on the Ides of March * (this 
last was destroyed, in tho (he at the Palais Royal), 


and ‘Sisyphus m the Infernal Regions’ In 1823, 
at b( ltoih, he (Accuted tluec fusco subjects, re- 
lating lo that saint, mid ‘.Joseph explaining the 
Di earns of the BuDer aud Baker of Piiaiaoh * In 
1S21 he pimluced ‘The Captuie of the Tioredeio * 
mid several othei paintings ot lmge dimensions, 
amongst which \\as> llic ceiling of the stanense ol 
the Lon vie, dcslioved in the alterations with othei 3 
m that establishment lie was a member ol the 
Begum of Ilojmui, and of Hit “ Iiv titute/ 1 whuo 
he Idled the thau vacated by Baion trios, 


FRESCOES IN THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


A Nf w fiesco, by Ah Waid, has been placed with 
his othei works, tho Aigyh, Alice Lvh, &c The 
title is not yet nuclei it, but thcstoiy is perspicuous 
enough as one ot the most letnaikable of the many 
hail’s bicacllh escapes of Chailes II alter the battle 
ot Woieestei We sto lmn heie as William Jackson, 
the seuMiit of Ah 3 Jane Lane, who is mounted 
behind lmn on nit her a soiry hoise, woisethan even 
that of Humphrey Pcndeicll They aie about 
dossing a fold, the hoise lias made the fust step 
into the w«itu AVo may suppose that iliev have 
just been challenged, and then pass examined, for 
thui path is beset by Cionrw ell’s tioopeis Alls 
Lane looks alaimed, but Chailes, m his suit of 
coaise grey, and steeple hat and ciopped ban, lues 
to look uuconcei tied It was on the 10th ot Sep- 
tember, 1051, that Charles, as the sonant ot Mis 
Lane, left, with hei, Jbntkv Hall, the house of 
bei hi other, Colonel Lane, m oidci to conduct 
bn professedly to pay a visit to lrer fnend, Mrs, 
Norton, at Leigh, near Rintol, But he was yet 
destined to wan dei about foi a month, in imminent 
pent ot his life, befoic he piocmcd a vessel at 
Shorohanr, aud made Ins escape to Fecamp The 
cu cum stance is tuated in the simplest manna, the 
object of the artist having been but to give to 
it tbe most nalmal emphasis In the other coi- 
i idol, the panels of which are to be filled by Alt 
Cope, a pictuie has just been placed the subject 
is the ‘Raising ol the ltoyal Standard at Notting- 
ham in 161*2/ an important cnsis m histoiy, as 
the initiative of the civil wai In the ptcLme the 
king is sui rounded bv the chiefs of Ins pnity, who 
are repiesented as confident and defiant — set forth 
in the utmost biavcty of the nnlrtaiy equipment of 
the cavalier peuod Mr Cope has tieated the in- 
cident as a eeiemony, and he has done well ; but it 
was at once an end and a beginning, and fraught 
with giavci consequences than were concaved ot by 
that exulting throng suuoumhng the king These 
frescoes are not painted in tbe coindors, but in 
another pint of the building, aud on slate panels, 
which are removed mto then destined places when 
finished 


THE WINTER EXHIBITION 

Tms is announced as the math Winter inhibition 
— - together with a new collection pamted expressly 
foi Air Wallis There w r as, we believe, no winter 
exhibition last year, the first omission since they 
were begun nine yeais ago by Mr Pocock, as 
exhibitions of sketches. It was felt from the first 
that the contubutois would not limit themselves 
! to sketches, and they began to finish as highly for 
this occasion ns for any other Hence we have 
subsequently seen, and theie aie in this collection, 
pictures as elaborately woiked as is possible m oil- 
pamtmg They are principally small — the catalogue 
is prefaced with “cabinet pictures/* But a cata- 
logue is scarcely necessary, the room is not laige, 
and the best pictures aie so faithfully dmr&ctensed 
as to be distinguishable at a glance Thei e aie con- 
tiibuhons by J. Sant, ARA., P I? Poole, RA, 
A, Johnston, F Goodall, A R.A , C Stanfield, R A , 
W B Frost, ARA, E. A1 Waid, R,A , W. O 
Thomas, F R. Lee, R A , T, S, Cooper, A.R A , &c. 
The numbcism the catalogue go up to about 3 50, but 
the small space that cau be given to this notice, will 
allow little more than names arid titles, Air. Sant’s 
‘ Dovea* is one of the most fascinating of bis many 
beautiful studies of women, which me all tnofre or 
less alike, yet very distinct in action. The likeness 


is easy enough, but it is the unlikcness in which 
he stands dlone The abnegation of udoui m tins 
pul urc is veil leimiikdblt — it might be thought he 
had never seen any coloms but black, white, blown, 
and some apnlocry foi led oi yellow In ‘How 
Pietty 1 * W C T Dobson has two chikhen, the 
younger with that chuubfnce he bo often paints 
*Tht Charity of Doicas/ by Hie same aitist, lia^, 
we think, been «cui beloip Lrjenne was to send 
two jm tuns, whuh had not ai lived when vc saw 
the collection * A Quiet Aloimng/ and ‘A Tiout 
bfitam/ J W Oakc*, have much of the valuable, 
Tiatuial identity, that fn c t bi ought his woiks 
mto notice* ‘ Looking oxci Btd^tone, Cheshue/ 
C lfaigitt, looks very like the thought ot some 
famous Dutchman long dcpaitcd Air Huigitt 
seems to have lived veiy fast in Ins ait, and left 
behind him much that othei a me still tu fling 
with By the late ¥ Stone thuo is ‘Jesus in the 
house ot ALny and Alnrtha/ exhibited some time 
ago A view of Tan gi era, by F It Lee, R A , 
shows this aitist to much advantage in a change of 
subject, the pietme is small, it might ha\o been 
laigti ‘ThcGiihs in Italy/ Poole, is pcihaps a 
sketch made foi the larger, well-known pictuie 
‘ Harvesting/ by Ansdell, a bioad Enulish land- 
scape, blight and aunny, is sodiffuent ftomhis most 
lecLnt suhjcct-mattei that he is the last w r e should 
have accused ot such a descent to lire domestic 
* Hunt the Slippei * is, in the catalogue, given to 
E Goodall, but it must be by F Goodall, a* strewed 
with those bouquets of childieu and gills that this 
artist deseubes with such flower and flint like sweet- 
ness c The Bay of Banv/ by C Stan field, R V , looks 
like what Air Stanfield painted iu days gone by, 
theie i*», besides, a tuad ol small skttc hes by him — 
‘ Beachey Head, fimn New Ilaven/ * Picking up a 
Lame Duck oft Hurst Castle/ and * Pic du Alidi * 
‘Tiie Novice/ A Johnston, is a xery caiefully 
finished picture of a gnl in a convent, casting off the 
baubles of the vvoilil By the same aifist, there is 
also ‘The Lass of Patic’s Alill* * Tobias pati is 
oc ulos cm ails * is the title given to a pictuie bv Mis 
J E B Hay, fiom Tobit, chap \i veisc 11th, 
very successful m coloui, but stiong m the inamiei 
of a foieign school ‘The Pnsonei’s bolace/ 

E AI Waul, R A, is a profile of a ledy at n 
window tending floweis, pcihaps one of the* family 
of Lotus YVT * A Family Discussion/ F Small- 
field, cimously enough, cm lied on by tin at* men 
— how the absence of a wotnau is justified it is 
difheull to conceive The pictuie reminds us that 
tiie exhibitions of French works which have been held 
here operate sensibly and beneficially m some du ac- 
tions. In ‘The Idlci/ AI. J Lawless, it iscleal that 
the aitist has beeu looking at Mei8»omir and his 
congeners ‘ Mama’s Pet/ O Kobsitei, is a biuht 
and fumly-pamtcd study of a mothei and child, 
and m ‘The Defeat/ J A Fitzgeiald, there is evi- 
dence of power and feeling equal to the most 
aspiring eftoit By W Gale there are sevcial 
small works of much pm ity and beauty * Sunshine/ 
II S Alarks, recalls vividly the quaint epigrams 
and u auncientc ballades” in pamfc, published by this 
mtist ‘ Guardian Angels/ J H S Alann, ismoie 
Ilian usually excursive in Us nauative it paints 
not only a heictofoie but a hereafter E Goodall’s 
‘ Bivouac of Tioops at Notie Dame/ looks difficult 
as a small pictuie, arid would be extremely so as a 
large one By C Dukes thue aie ‘ Homeward 
Bound/ and another firmly-paiutcd study , and note- 
worthy, also, aie ‘ Sheej) and Lambs/ T S Cooper, 
AHA , ‘Fetch it I’ Airs Ward; ‘ Aloimng/ J. 
Gow, ‘ Monntamous Sceneiy, Noith "Wales/ ,J. D, 
Harding, f Tho Pet Calves/ J R Ansdell, A R A, 
‘The Discovery/ T Roheits, ‘Giapes, Melon, &c./ 
W Dnfficld, ‘The Flageolet/ W Bromley j ‘Hearts- 
ease/ C ladderdule , * Lone Bn da/ Mrs Bobbin son , 
‘ The Toilet/ W. Hemsley , ‘ A Young Teacher/ 
AIiss Solomon , and ‘ The Appointment/ by the 
same , ‘ Girl Feeding Puppies/ 33, J. Cobbett , 
‘Sea-Coast at Bonclmrch, Lie ot Wight/ Ciopseyj 
f Loch Lomond/ A Gilbert; * Flint Stall at Beine/ 
Emma Biownlow; ‘Rabbits/ J V Herring, ‘ Rocks, 
from Nature/ E. Hayes, AftA.j ‘Towing a Bug 
out of Yarmouth Harbom / E Bales ; ‘/The Mother’b 
Prayer/ M. Anthony, * Mountain Scenery, Noith 
Wales/ Sidney R Percy; ‘Dead Game and Fruit/ 
W Du (field, with others, by Bostock, Boddmgton, 
W a Thomas, J. J Hill, W.,11, Knight, J. Ilayllai, 
J, W. Bulme, O J. Lewis, 
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THE HUDSON, 

FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA 


BV BENSON J LOSSING 


tant election. Bun , anxious to ha\ e Hamilton out of Ins way, challenged lam 
to light The latter, out of unnecessaiy respect foi abaibaious public opinion, 
accepted the challenge, and eaily in the morning of the 11th of July, 1804, 
they and fnends ciossed the Hudson to Weehawk, and stood as foes upon the 
duelling giound Hamilton was opposed to duelling , and, pursuant to Ins 


THB ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DRAWINGS HV Tin. \ITHOK 


Pa uts XXIII AND XXIV 

bout tluee miles below Foil lee is Bull’s Fcnv, a 
* village of a few houses, and a gieat rcsoit foi the 
| working people of New Yoik, when spending a 
leisure day The steep, wooded bank rises abiuptly 
iq the rear, to an altitude of about two hundred 
) feet There, aa at Weehawk, are many pleasant paths 
) tlnough the woods leading to vistas thiough which 
glimpses of the city and adjacent waters aie obtained 
A Ilithei pie mo paities conic to spend waim sum met 
' ** ' days, wheie — 

“ Overhead 

ifU ~ The hianches aioh, and shape a pleasant bower, 

it ' /*■ t Bre thing white cloud, bluo sky, and sunshine bright, 

j\ Into puie ivory and s>appliUe spots, 

1 / J And flocks ot gold, a sott, cool emerald tint 

U J Colon i > the an , as though the delicate In ives 

J Emitted sell -bom light w 

Our little sketch of Bull’s Feriy is taken fiom Weehawk Wharf, and shows 
the point on which was a block-house duungthe levolulton , from that circum- 
stance it lias always been, called Block-house Point Its history has a melan- 
choly mteiest, as it is connected with that of the unfoi lunate Mftjoi Andre 
In the summer of 1780, a few weeks betore the discoveiy of Arnold’s treason, 


















DTJEJIINO GROUND — WEFU VWK 
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previous lesolution, did not fne his pistol The malignant Buir took delibeiate 
aim, and died with latal piecision Hamilton lived little more than tlmty 
Iiouls Ills death piodtued the most profound grief throughout the nation 
Bun lived more than thirty yenis, a fugitive, like Cam, and suffering the 



that block-house was occupied by a British picket, for the piolection of some i 
wood- cutters, aud the neighbouring Now Jersey loyalists On Bergen Neck 
below Was a largo number of cattle add horses, belonging to the Americans, 
within reach of tho foragers who might go out from the British post at Paulita s 
Hook, now Jersey City. Washington’s head-quarters were then inland, near 
Ramapo. He sent General Wayne, with some Pennsylvanian and Maiyland 
tioops, home and foot, to stoun the block-house, and to drive the cattle within 
the Amencan lines Wayne sent the cavalry, under Major Henry Lee, to 
peifoim the latter duty, whilst he and three Pennsylvanian regiments maiched 
against the block-house with four pieces of eannon. They made a spirited 
attack, but their cannon were too light to be effective, and, after a skirmish, 
the Americans were repulsed with a loss of sixty men. Hied and wounded. 
After burning some wood-boats lieai, and capturing those who had them m 
charge, "Wayne returned to camp with a large number of cattle driven by the 

dl TlTnext village below Bull’s ferry is Weehawk * a place of great resort 
m summer by pleasure Beekers from the metropolis It is made famous by its 
connection with the duelling ground, where General Alexandei Hamilton, one 
of the founders of the republic, was mortally wounded in single combat, by 
Aaron Burr then Yice-Preaident of the United States. I hey were hitter 
political foes. Without jlflst provocation, in the sum mer preceding an imp of- 

* rri.to «.n Tnritnn word, and Is thus Spelt in its puuty The Dutch Spelt it 
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of the founders of the republic, was mortally wounded m cornua, y ely&un wblo^. 

Aaron Burr then Yice-Presideut of the United States. They were bitter 

nohtioal foes. Without just provocation, in the summer preceding an impot- bitter scorn ot his countrymen. This crime, added to his known vices, made 

£ — — -™* — him thoroughly detested, and few men had the courage to avow themselves Ins 

* This is an Indian word, and Is thus spelt in Its pm l £_ * fnOud, A monument was elected to the mcmoiv of Hamilton, on tho spot 
Wiohachan, and it is now commonly written Weebaw hen , I have adopted eo tbogi p y w ^ ere was afterwards destroyed by some marauder* The place is 

that expresses the put© Indian pronunciation * 
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new a lough one, on the maigin. of the iivei, and is maiked by a rude arm- 
ehau 01 sola (seen m our sketch, in which vie arc looking up the iivei) made 
oi atones On one of them the half cllaced names of Hamilton and Bun may 
be seen 

The next place of mtci est below lYcehawk, is that known m foimei tunes 
as the Elysian Eiclds I lemcmbu it as a delightful i cheat at “ high noon,” 
oi by moonlight, foi those who loved Hatiue in hei quiet and simple foi ms 
Then there were stately trees near the bauk of the iivei, and ftom then 
shades the eye lested upon the busy surface of the sticam, or the busiei city 
beyond Theie, on a wai m summer afternoon, oi a moonlight evening, might 
be seen scoies of both seves sti oiling upon the soft glass, or sitting upon the 
gieen sward, lecallmg to memoiy many beautiful sketches of life in the eaily 


sections, like a telescope, foi obvious pm poses, and the huge vessel may be 
sunk so that its decks alone will be above the watei Tt is to be lated at six 
thousand tons 

Opposite the lowei pail of the city of Hew Yoik, and sepaiatcd fioin 
Hoboken by a bay and maish, is Jeisey City, on a point at the mouth of the 
Hudson, known in tally times as Paulus’s oi Pauw’s Hook, it having been 
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jienods of the world, given in the volumes of the old poets All is now changed , 
the tups of Charon to the Elysian Helds aie suspended, and the giounds, 
stnpped of many of the noblo treeB, have become "pnvate,” and subjected to 
the manipulations of the “real estate agent” 3<>en the SibylV Cave, undei 
Castle Point, at the southern boundaiy of the Elysian Helds — a cool, locky 
cavern containing a spiing — has been spoiled by the clumsy hand of Ait 
The low pi omontoiy below Castle Point, was the site of the huge Indian 
village of Eobocl There the pleasant little city of Hoboken now stands, and 
few of its quiet denwens are aware of the dteadful tragedy perfoimed m the 
locality moie than two hundred years ago The stoiy may berekted in few words 
A fierce feud had existed foi some time between the Hew Jersey Indians and 
the Hutch on Manhattan Several ot the latter had been murdered by the 
former, and the Hollaudeis had resolved on vengeance At length the heice 
Mohawks, bent on proouriug tubute fiom the weaker tubes westward ot tlic 
Hudson, came sweeping down like a gale from the noitli, dnving great mimbois 
ot fugitives upon the Ilackensacks at Ilobock, How was the oppoitumtv foi 
the Hutch A stiong body of them, with some Mohawks, crossed the Hudson 
at midnight, in Pebiuary, 1643, fell upon the unsuspecting Indians, and before 
morning murdeied almost one hundred men, women, and children Many 
were dnven from the cliffs, ot Castle Point, and penshed m the freezing flood 
At snnnse the muideieis letmned to Hew Amsterdam, with pnsoncis and the 
heads of seveial Indians 

A large pioportion of the land at Hoboken is owned by the Stevens family, 
who have been identified with steam navigation from its earliest triumphs, 
The head of the family laid out a village on Hoboken Point, m ISO I It has 
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ouginally obtained from the Indians by Michael Pauw This was au im- 
pel tant strategic point m the revolution, Here the British established a 
mihtaiy post after taking possession of the city of Hew Yoik m 1770, and 
held it until August, 1779, when the active Majoi Ilenry Lee (the one 
mentioned in Andie’s satue), with his legion, surprised the ganison, killed a 
numbei, and captuted the foifc, just befoie the dawn How a flourishing city— 
a suburb of New York — coveis that point Immense numbei s of tiavelleis 
pass thiough it daily, it being the tei minus of sevcial important railways that 
connect with New York by poweiful steam fen y boats. Heie, too, are the 
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River, is Long Island, which atietches along the coast fiom West to East, 
about one hunched and torty miles It is noli in traditional, legendary, and 
histoncal remimscences Near its western extremity, and opposite the city of 
New York, is the laige and beautiful city ot Biooklyn," whose ultimate social 
and business relations with the ruetiopohs, and connection by numeious femes, 
icndei it a soit of subiuban town Its giowtli has been wondeifuJ Eitty 
yeais ago, it contaiued only a feuy-house, a few scatteicd dwellings, and a chuidi 
Now it comprises an area of 10,000 acies, with an cxtenor line of twenty- 
two miles Like New York, it has absoibed seveial villages It was incor- 
porated a village in 181G, and a city in. 183d* Its central poition is upon a 
range of iriegular hills, foitified during the revolution The bind, on winch 
Eoit Stilling stood — now known as “The Heights” — is covered with line 


acres of finely diveisified laud The piesent population of that “city of the 
dead,” is piobably not less than 70,000 One ot the most delightful places 
withmits boideis, is Sylvan Watei, neai the Bhores ot winch may he seen a 
monument, ovei the guiveof an Indian pnncess,ot the tube of ha ha, 

the bude of Longfellow's Ih-a wat ha, who died in New Yoik a lew yeais ago 
■Also the giave ot .McDonald Clarke, Lnoun in New Yoik, twenty yeais ago, as 
the “ Mad Poet ” Ilia monument is seen upon a little hillock in our sketch of 
Sylvan Watei Claike was an ecccutiic child ot genius lie became, in his laltei 
yeais, an unhappy wanderer, with reason haU dctluoned, a compamou of want, 
and the victim ot the woild's neglect His pioud spa it disdained to ask food, 
and he famished. Society, of whom ilia necessities asked biead, “gave him a 
atone” — a monument ot while marble, with his piohle m has-) chef He dted 
in Mai ch, 1842 “ lie was a poet,” says his biugiaphu, “ ot the ordei of Nat 
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GOVLKNOn'S AND ULDLOLa ISLANDS 

edihees, and affords extensive views of New York, and its haibour Williams- 
buigh, which had become quite a large city, was annexed to Brooklyn in 1831 
Between the two cities is AVallabout Bay, the scene of great suflumg among 
the American prisoners, in Butish prison-ships, during the revolution Eleven 
thousand men penshed theie, and then lemams were buried m shallow gmes 
on the shoie Near its banks was boin Saiah KapeBe, the lust child of 
European paients that diew its earliest breath within the limits of the State of 
New Yoik f Upon that aceldama of the old wai for independence in the 
vicinity of the Hudson, is non a dock) aid J of the United States govern meat , 
and upon a gentle hill back of it, is a United States Marine Hospital, seen m 
our sketch 

The southern poition of Brooklyn lies upon low ground, with an exten- 
sive watei tiont There, immense commercial works have been constructed, 
known as the Atlaulic Docks, covering foity acies, and affording wrtbiu the 
“slips” watei of sufiicient depth, foi vessels of hugest size There is an 


lour LAfrAl LITE, 

Lee, one of those wits, in whose heads, according to Diyden, genius is divided 
fiom madness by a thm paitition ”* 

From two oi three prominent points m Gieenwood Cemetery, fine views of 
! New Yoik city and buy, may be obtained, but a better compiehension of the 
scenery of the haibour, and adjacent shoies, may be had in a voyage down the 
bay to Staten Island f This may be accomplished many limes a day, on steam 
feny-boats, from the foot ot Whitehall Stieet, neai “ The Battei v ” A a we go 
out fiom the “slip,” we soon obtaiu a general view of the harbour. On the 
left is Oovei noi’s Island, with Castle Williams upon its western extiemity, and 
Fort Columbus lying upon its clown, shaded with old Lombaidy poplats On 
the right is Bedloe’s Island, *]; mostly occupied by Foil Wood,a heavy fortification, 
elected m 1811 Neai it is Ellis’s Island, with a small imhtaiy woik, called 
Foit Gibson Tina was formally named Gibbet Island, it being then, as now, 
the place for the execution of pnates These islands belong to the United 
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outside pier, 3,000 feet in length ; and on the wharves are extensive waiehouses 
of granite These wharves afford peifeet security from depredators to vessels 
loading and unloading 

A little below Brooklyn, and occupying a poition of the ground whereon 
the conflict between the British and American armies, known as tho battle of 
Long Island, was fought, at the close of the summer of 1770, ^ Greenwood 
Cemeteyy, one of the most noted burial-places m the country A greater 
portion of it is wrthm the limits of the city of Brooklyn. It comprises 400 

* From the Dutch fit awcX-ZaRdi— brokon land. 

f in Ayiil, 1623, tlmty families, chiefly Walloons (Fionch Piotestards who had taken 
jefugo in Holland), arrived at Manhattan, in Charge ot the dr&fc Governor 0 t ho]v 
Netherland Eight of these families went up the Hudson, and settled at Albany . the 
remainder chose their place of abode across the channel of tliG East Eivei,nim lands 
now covered bv a portion Of the city of Brooklyn and tho United States Nuvy Yard* 

i Tho Navy Yard covers about lorty-ftte acres of land Within the enclosure IS a dopo- 
s i lory of muions things, hi ought home by officers and seamen of the navy , arUl Is caUetl 
tfiq Naval Lyceum, It otmtalna a fine geological cabinet, and a Ubitfy of several 
thousand volumes* 


vohT Hamilton. 

States, The forts upon them are now (autumn of 1861) used as prisons for 
captured rebels* 

Befoie the voyager down the bay, lies Staten Island, which, with the west ora 
end of Long Island, presents a great bamei to the ocean wlnds f and waves, and 
affords a shelter to vessels in the harbour of New York, from the tempest 
outside It is nearly oval-shaped, fourteen miles rn length, and eight in breadth. 
It u as heavily wooded, and sparsely settled, when tho British army occupied 
it, m the summer of 1776 Now, the hand of cultivation is everywhere visible , 

* Uaycltmok’s if Cyciopoaifl of Amonean LitcmUno u , 

+ Tills Uland was pu* chased Horn the Indians m lb -0, by tho pioprletor of the land Lon 
winch Jerso y mty now stands, a ml *U of that vlotmty* It reverted to the Batch West 
India Company, when ft w as called Status BylaucU, or the State’s Island A ooiibhlm able 
number of Flench Protestants (Huguenots), who fled to America after the revocation of 
tiie Edict of Nantes, settled on Statcu Islaqd. The British tumps took possession of 
the Bland in LUC, and held it unLl the aufcunm of l?a3, 

| go named from Isaac Bedloe, the under Oovei nor Nicholson. 
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Its shoies bordcnng on New Yoik Bay rue dotted with lively villages , and all 
over tii e hi oad range of hills that extend fiorn the Nauows, acioss the island, 
aie supeib counti v-seats, and neat farm-houses It is a favounte place of 
summer residence for the wealthy, business men of Non York — easy of access, 
andsalubuons These countiy-seais usually oveilook the bay The tounst will 
find an e\cuision ovei this island a delightful one 
On the noi thorn extiemity of Staten Island, the State of New York estab- 
lished a quai an tme as eaily as 37‘J9, and maintained it until the beginning of 
September, IS5S, when the inhabitants of the village that had giown up theie, 
and of the adjacent counti y, who had long petitioned foi its lemoval as a 
dangerous nuisance, destroyed all the buildings by fne There had bten moie 
than five hundied cases of yellow fever theie two yeais before, and the distiess 
and alarm cieated by that contagion, made the people detei mine to nd them 
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selves of the cause Since the destruction of the establishment, a hospital-ship, 
to seive quaiantwe purposes, has been anchoied m the lower bay, piepaiatoiy 
to some permanent anangement, 

Fiom the Quarantine Dock may be obtained an excellent view of the 
Nanowb, the ship channel between Long and Staten Islands through which 
vessels pass to and fiom the sea. Our little sketch gives a eompiehensive view 
of that bioad gate to the harbour of New Yoik On the light is Staten 
Island, with the new and substantial Fort .Richmond on the water’s edge On 
the left is the Long Island shoie, with Fort Hamilton on its high hank, 
and Foit Lafayette, formerly Foifc Diamond, m the stream below. The 
latter fort is upon Hendrick’s Reef, two hundied yards from the Long Island 
shore It was commenced ill 1812, hut has not been thoroughly completed, 
although 860,000 dollais have been spent upon it It mounts seventy-five 
heavy guns It has become famous as a eoit of Baslile, wheie many political 
state prisonais have been, aud still aie (October, 1861), confmcd Among 
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them is Mr. Faulkner, late United States minister to the French court, the 
mayor and chief of police of Balthnoie, members of the Miuyland legislation, 
and the Mayoi of Washington city The latter was released after a short 
confinement, on taking the oath of allegiance. 

On the eastern bolder of the Narrows, stands Fort Hamilton, a strong 
fortification completed in 1882, when a war with France seemed to be 
impending. If mounts sixty heavy guns (a poitiou of them en. barbette)* forty- 
eight of which bear upott the ship channel The fort is elevated, and com- 
mands the Lower Bay from the Narrows towards Sandy Hook. This v oik, 
with the fortifications on the opposite shoie of Staten Island, and the water 
battery of Fort iLafayette in the channel; render the position, at the entrance 
to New York Bay, almost impregnable, 

A delightful voyage of fifteen minutes in a steamer, or half an hour la a sail- 
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boat, will take us to Coney Island, once a peninsula of Long Island at the 
lovu’r end of Giaveseud Bay It is now connected with the mam, by a fine 
shell load and a budge The island is about five miles m length and one in 
width It contains about sixty aere3 of ai able laud The lemamdei is made 
up of sand dunes, foimed by the action ot the winds These lesemble snow- 
drifts, and are from five to thirty feet m height It is a favoiuite sumraei 
resoit for batheis, its beach beiug unsurpassed Near the Pavilion, the scene 
of otu little sketch, the beach is veiy flat, and suif bathing is peifcotly safe 
Theie ciowds of bathers of both sexes, m then sometimes grotesque dresses, 
may be seen every pleasant day m summer, especially at evening, enjovmg the 
water Refreshments me seived at the Pavilion near , and a dav may be spent 
theie pleasantly and profitably Theie is a laige summer boauliug-housc at 
the other end of the island, alloidmg a well conducted resoit for moie fashion- 
able visitors 

Between Coney Island and Sandy Hook, is an expanse of watei, seveial miles 
acioss, in which is the siuuous channel followed by laige vessels m then 
entiunce to and exit from the haibonr of New York m chaige of the pilots 
To the right, beyond Raritan Bay, is seen the New Jersey shoie, while south- 
waid, blue beams of distance loom up the Navesmk Highlands, on which 
stand the lighthouses fust seen by the voyage! fiom Emopc, when appiouchiug 
the port of New Yoik 

Randy TIook is along, low, nanow stnp of sandy land, much of it eoveied 
with shrubs and d«atf trees It is about five miles m length, fiom the 
Navesmk Lights to its northern extiemity, wheieon arc two lighthouses It 
is the southern cape of Rantan Rav, and has twice been an island, withm less 
than a centuiy An inlet was cut through by the sea, duung a gale,m 1778 , 
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but closed again m the year 1800. Another inlet was cut m 1830, and for 
several yeais it was so deep and broad that steamboats passed through it 
That is now closed 

At the northern extremity of Sandy Hook, the United States aie now 
erecting strong foitifications These will maternity strengthen the defences of 
; the harbour of New York, as this fort will command the ship channel About 
a mile below the piei, near the lighthouse, on the innei shoie oi the Hook, 
once stood an elegant monument, erected to the memory of a son of the Eail 
of Morton, and thirteen otheis, who were cast away near there, in a snow- 
storm, during the revolution, and peushed All but one were officers of a 
British man of-wai, wrecked there They were discovered, and biuied in one 
grave The mother of the young nobleman erected the monument, and it 
lemamed, respected even by the roughest men ot the coast, until 1808, when 
some vandals, from a French vessel-of-war, landed there, and destroyed that 
beautiful memorial of a mother’s love. 

Here, reader, on the borders of the great sea, we will part company for a 
season We have had a pleasant and memorable journey from tbe "Wilderness, 
tlnee hundred miles away to the noithward, where the finest shadows eternally 
brood, and the wild beasts yet dispute for dominion with man We have 
looked upon almost every prominent object of Nature and Art along tbe borders 
of the Hudson, and have communed profitably, I hope, with Htetoty and Tra- 
dition on the way We have seen eveiy phase of material progress, from Nature 
in her wildest forms, to Civilization ip its highest development. Out journey 
is finished — our observations have ceased — and heie, with the 1 yielding sand 
beneath our feet, a cloudless s)cy bending over u$, and the heaving ocean 
before us— 

“The sea. 1 the sea f the open seal 
i The blue, the fresh, the ever free I 

we mil say FaAjswesli I , , 1 
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Mil FLATOTJ'S COLLECTION, 

AS, CORN HILL 

Among Mi Flaiou’s pictmes — which aie now 
to be seen, befoie dibpeisal, at the G’alleiy, 
28, Coinlnll — theie aie, with many veiy bul- 
lunt examples of the living English school, 
some that woitluly commemorate men who 
have parsed away, but liave lett gi cat reputa- 
tions Suchwoiks aie fixed sfais foi certain 
111 e-times , they mav at long mlei vals leviufc the 
glimpses of the auction 100 m, but then re- 
appearances ate not calculable like those of 
the ouhmuy lloating canvas- capital of the 
pictmc exchange The catalogue enumciatcs 
not less than one humlicd and filly fine 
pictmes — all small, that is, not one of them 
too laige for a modeiatcly-sized diningroom, 
and scoies of them aie small enough to lequiie to 
be hung as neai the eye as possible this is the 
taste o! the time On w a] king lound the looms 
the eye is at once anestedby piecious quality 
— challenged by the welliemembeied tiaits 
of Wilkie, Landseer, Maclise, Etty, Robeits, 
Stanfield, Thillip, Gieswick, Faed, P Nasmyth, 
Linnell, P Goodall, Mullet, Poole, Filth, 
Cooke, Piost, Stone, Alex Johnstone, P 11 
Picket sgdl, Hook, &c. Mr Platou announces 
this as the remaining poition of his collection 
— ltib last exhibition puoi to his lotinng iiom 
pictuic dealing, with a view to devoting Ins 
entne attention to the gicat pietuie of A\ r P. 
Path, 11 A., c Tli e Hallway Station/ which it is 
midei stood will be completed m Match next " 

One of the (list woiks that stakes the 
visitor is a landscape, by P Nasmyth, simple 
enough in its components to have been gathered 
liom some Loudon subuib, Hampstead oi 
Wimbledon, hut so giand as to range up to 
Claude and Tiunci, without the sometimes 
palpable compositiou-tricks of either. It is 
only a massive gtoup of fciees, with a view into 
a fai-away region that molts into the distant 
sky It is one of those fine things which are 
inestimable by then peifeCt simplicity Theie 
is no paiade of execution — no ostentatious 
eoloui, indeed it shows ns how little colour 
is neces^aiy to natuial truth It has an elfect 
that Claude 1ms olten pamled, but it has this 
advantage ovei the works of the £ieat Fiench 
landscape painter, it does not lemmd us of the 
pamt, which m Claude ire can never forget 
Much has been done m landscape since 
Nasmyth’s time, and much of what has been 
done serves to give to his woiks then pioper 
value. There aie m the collection one or two 
small pictmes by him, far more leal than any- 
thing Butch ot a like kmd — so peifect in 
mateual expiession, that they have nevei yet 
been surpassed as combining qualities acknow- 
ledged at all hands to bo excellent, yet very 
rarely seen on canvas. 

Wilkie’s ‘ Gentle Shepherd 3 is heie, that 
pietuie made memorable by the clog listening 
so critically to the shepherd’s pipe. The head 
of the female figiue was studied from that of 
Miss Wilkie Tins was painted after Wilkie 
had abandoned the clear transpaiency of the 
Village-Fan senes, and yielded to the seductions 
of asp hal turn. Theie is also by him, 'The 
Original Sketch foi the Penny Wedding ’—a 
small essay on millechboard showing a left 
section of Die picture, especially the fiddlers 
Apropos of dogs—there is a white dog by Sir 
Edwin Landseer, called 'The Watchman/ 
and any white clog by Landseer, especially as 
an caiiy work, winch this is, suggests the 
remembrance of his own dog, Brutus, that 

stood foi every white dog he painted m by- 
gone yeais But this study was made befoie 
the aitist had accomplished the cunning suiface 
by winch he subsequently and now describes 
the skms and coats of animals ‘Ihcie’s a 
Daisy 3 ( ilamlety act iv scene 5), by 0 3 Neili, 
clilleis in cveivtlmig fiom lus late woiks, it is 
so low m tone, that it might be approached on 
tiptoe to heai the pci sons present oieathiug m 
sighs and speaking m whispers The king and 
queen look ail the compassion which they 
ought to feel foi poor Ophelia The 1 i eat menfc 
is senous, as becomes the subject Mi O’Neill 
lias lCfaistcd the temptation, too potent toi 
many, ol making the scene a vulgai pageant, 
Fiom this ne tmn to its veiy antipodes, a 
combination of Etty and Liunril — piaise be to 
both, but especially to one ol them Nobody 
doubts that theie is a tide in the atfans of 
pamteis, nathless, it ib impossible that ait like 
this can even be out of fashion The picture 
is called ‘Venus, with Woody Landscape 3 The 
hguie is set m a maunci not accoidmg with 
the fooling ot Elly, but no living conlcmpouuy 
could hope to realize such eoloui and suiface 
The backgiound is a study ol captivating 
hdi monies, painted enfcuely with tianspaient 
eoloui A backgiound painted by Etty 

would have been loosely put together, ana 
peiliaps heavy and opaque Nude hguie paint- 
ing is not now much m demand , nevei theloss, 
its difficulties will always be the same, and 
those who excel m it will ever be accounted 
among the austociacy ol the ait 

By Roberts theie is a giand Egyptian sub- 
ject/ The Temple of Edtou/ winch was pamfed 

1 oi Mi Ilall Btandish, of Duxbuiy Talk, 
Laucashne It was one of the Blandish col- 
lection, bequeathed, it may be lemembeied, 
to King Louis Piiihppe. It lemamed m 
the Louvie until alter the abdication of the 
: king, when it was lcstoied to Ins family, and 
! sold with the Standish gallery m 1853 * Tlie 

Giape Sellei/ and 'The heapei/ aie two 
single figuies by Phillip the former is a Spanish 
woman, pjesidmg at het stall and inviting you 
to buy hei font, the lattei is, it may bo, an 
English peasant gal, with a leaping-hook on 
hei shoulder. Tlie lattei is a picture that Mr 
Blnl lip might have painted yeais ago , but tlie 
Spanish subject he could have Heated only 
alter having visited Spam, In this lie stiongly 
suggests Sir Joshua, especially m the hand, and 
elsewhere lemrnds us ol one Diego Velasquez. 
In comparison with other figuies that have 
been painted by Phillip, this Spanish fimfc- 
woman seems to have been lathei built against 
the canvas than painted on it — a method well 
calculated to make all othei flower and fruit 
sellei s look thm, timid, and reserved, even 
her at Dulwich, by Munllo. Veiy diffident 
m everything liom these woiks is ‘The Ca- 
techism/ An eaihei, and veiy careful pietuie, 
containing many figuies, by the same hand — 
but painted fourteen, yeais ago. 

‘Duke Frederick banishing Rosalind/ E, R. 
PiokersgiU, is an instance of the negative prin- 
ciple in the compounding of pictures — that is, 
it shows how much more difficult ifc is to keep 
out, than to put in, accessory There aie but 
five figuies m the picture — the duke, Celia, 
Rosalind, and two armed attendants ot the 
fust The duke has pronounced the banish- 
ment of Rosalind, and Celia kneels before him 
and entreats, 

« Pronounce that sentence then on mo, my liege ; 

I cannot live out of hot company ” 

The dresses aio veiy plain; there arc no thea- 
trical piopoitics, no scenic allusion, but the 
theme is treated as an midramatic reality, with 
reliance for its elfect on its personal expression 
With the most virtuous resolution, ML Pickers- 1 
gill insists all the temptations ot jnettmess, 
and propounds to himself difficulties for the 

sake of showing how lie can overcome them 
Another pietuie by Mi Pickeisgill is entitled 
‘Pn ales of the Mediten.mean playing at dice 
foi pnsonei s 3 This is a chapter ot the stoiy oi 
the “ Budes of Venice 33 lieie we sec some of 
them m captivity , but the ainst, in anofhei pic- 
tuie, which has been exhibited, we think, m the 
Academy, has satisfied justice by showing the 
icseue ot these ladies Feu ait lots could com- 
municate to the subject the mtciesfc line 
given to ifc 

In ‘Gemge Stephenson at Darlington m 

1823/ by A Rankley, we find the gieafc en- 
gmcei teaching Mi i ’case’s dauglitei em- 
broidery Stephenson is of course ml ended 
as the point of the picture, and the imper- 
sonation is veiy like him, but the othei figure 
is not so like Ed u aid Pease, whose luir m 

1S23 was not as giey as it is heie, and whose 
coat was always blown, stockings always gvey 
cotton, and whose shoes wciesui mounted with 
huge buckles 

‘Mane Antoinette m the Temple 3 is the 
pietuie by Eimoie that represents the nnfouu- 
nate Queen of Fiance m the act of looking, as 
she did foi hours, thiongh a crevice in hei 
door, to see tlie Dauphin when he passed. 

The subject is taken fiom the pnvale mi mens 
ot the Duchess d 3 A.ngouIdmc, and is as touching 
a passage as could be selected iiom the life of 

Mane Antoinette 

By Feed theie is a small, but beautiful, pie- 
tuie, called ‘Peace in a Cottage 3 — one oi such 
a senes of domestic combinations as would fill 
a piompt and prolific imagination aft ei reading 

Bums 3 “Cotta/s Saliuday Night 33 To ouh- 
naiy capacities, cottage life is exhausted , it is 
only occasionally that wo see it invested with 
any new mteiest, Mi Faed has so signalised 
himself m 1 i cutises oi tins kind, that one 
could almost icgiet he should be tempted 
by any false ambition, as othei s before lmn 
have been, to depait fiom themes which 
lie undei stands so well ‘Venus and Cupid/ 
also by him, will, in some sort, exemplify 
what we mean — other aitists aie not wanting 
who could thus pamt Cupids and Yenuses, but 
the ehauetcnstics of tins aitist’s cottage in- 
tends end luslic figures aie peculiar to himself. 

By Muller, theie is a small landscape, very 
like one ot those he was accustomed to pamt 
at Gillingham, oi some other of his favourite 
haunts, not fm fiom London ‘Coming Summer 3 
is the title of a pictme to which aie appended 
three names — Cieswick, Fi ith, and Cooper. 

It is a large landscape, wheiom, although the 
sheep, and cows, and the figuies die moic 
pei feet than we might expect from the hand 
of Mr. Crcswick, yet the work declaios imme- 
diately foi him, and it is only after inspection 
that it is deteimmablo as the production of 
tluce pei sons. It is a cheerful, Might, day- 
light picture, with a success m its warm, giey, 
filmy sky, such as wo only see m Cicswick’ s 
works. Every feature m it is English, and the 
happy, piosperous aspect of the count ly is that 
especially which he so naturally describes. 

‘ Schevelmg Plucks . drying Sails and Nets/ 
can only be by 1 "W. Cooke ^ These pincks 
are heavy Dutch fishing-boats, literally icolwed 
plank by plank and rope by rope Sche veiling, 
with its little church and sandy dunes, looks 
heze much as Vandeivekle painted it Boats 
thus left high and dry arc continually painted, 
but Mr, Cooke makes much more of these 
simple coast scenes than any one else. There 
is also by the same hand ‘The Poit of Venice 
from the Gidrdmi Pubiichi, law water, Even- 
ing— painted ou the spot/ a small picture, pre- 
senting the place immediately after sunset, 

‘Venus seeking Cupid in the Flaunts of 
Diana/ by Piost, although small, is Ml ot 
appiopnate expiession. Diana is almost as 
indignant at the approach ot Venus ns she was 
at the intrusion ol A el icon. Mr, Frost is one 

* Already public pectation is vci y high us to the merits 
of this ftie.it work, find ue are fully Irapi ested wJfl> y 
belief that it will not he disappointed, in the course of a 
month, probably, we ftfmU be m a position to describe It, 
although ifc mil not be exhibited until the commencement 
ot the London season m March, 

■— ■ 6a 
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of the few who ate not afraid of proclaiming 
themselves disciples of the old masters, but 
tins act nowlcdgmenl is moie apparent m 
‘The Dance/ anotliei small picture kept low 
in tone to look old, and speaking to us of 
many men of cld, especially of Guido and 
Titian Its autlioi has been anxious exceed- 
ingly to make it look like a forgotten gem horn 
some, ancient palace in Bologna Mi Leieune 
m Ins ‘ Golden Age * has also been consulting 
the old mastoia, Ins picture, composed of 
little naked hovs, looks so like fresco as to 
convey the impiession of having been sketched 
foi a mural painting 

'A Him Scene, Devon , 5 and e A Landscape, 
Surrey/ by Gieswick, a pair of small pictures 
intended as companions The Suney view 
is bright and waim enough for an Italian land- 
scape, and the character of the scenery is more 
Italian than English, having much the appear- 
ance of some places on the Arno below Floi ence 
In those smallei and earlier works of Mi Cics- 
wick theie is a higher tone of sentiment than 
m Ins larger pictures This cc Sun ey 31 landscape 
is certainly one ot the most chairning views he 
has ever painted 

‘The Fust "Voyage 5 and ‘The Return/ by 
the late Blank Stone, allude to the fust salt- 
water experience of the ail but infantine son of 
a French fiahennan, whose debut and its success 
arc a point, of absorbing mtciest to the female 
part of the assemblage These were among 
the aitist/s last works A picture called ‘The 
Mill of Penbre Tories/ introduces to us a name 
of an ailist who seems to have withdrawn 
entirely from exhibitions — we mean Blight, 
here lepiesented by a picture lesembhng very 
much those landscapes-— Welsh and Highland 
—on which his reputation is based He is 
here also as the anthoi of ‘An Old Mill at 
Bettws-y-Coed, NoithWales » 5 We find also 
celebrated by Cieswick ‘An Old Mill, Bettws- 
y-Coed / indeed eveiy buck and stone of that 
place has been signalised again and again even 
had not David Cox, m his visits to the place 
dm mg forty-seven years, dtawn and exhibited 
every nook of it, Bettws-y-Coed and its suburbs 
would have been quite as well known to us 
from other hands ‘Evening on the Med- 
way/ W. A Knell, describes a i eddish-yellow 
threatening sunset with a breezy freshness that 
has m it a striking lealrty By lnm there is 
also ‘Deal, from the Downs/ and ‘Morning, 
near Shecuiess/ 

‘The Poppy 5 is a rustic study by Alexander 
Johnstone, a gill with a poppy in her han • by 
him also there are ‘ Hummer 5 and 1 Winter , 5 
‘Young England/ C Baxter, is a small picture ; 
a child’s head distinguished by tho best qualities 
of Mr Baxter's brilliant manner, and * Summer 5 
is again impressed to do duty as title to a 
beautifully mellow little study of three cows, 
and, m like manner, m ‘Winter 5 we have three 
sheep in the snow. One of the leading at, ti ac- 
tions of this gallery is the interesting series of 
pictures, * The Seven Ages/ by G, Smith 

Of some othei works we can only give the 
titles and the names of the painters, not that 
they are at all inferior to those already noticed, 
but because we have already exceeded our limit 
These are — ‘ Proteus and Julia/ E ll. Pickeis- 
adl j ‘The Happy Days of Queen Henrietta 
Maria/ 3? Goodafl; ‘The Bend of the River/ 
and ‘Lowestoft/ J W, Oakes ; ‘Rustic Court- 
ship/ Poole , ‘ Jeannie Deans on her way to 
London/ T Faed, ‘Goats/ II B Willis 3 
‘High Life/ G Lance 3 ‘Bonaparte at Nice/ 
B M Ward; ‘River Scene/ Crome, ‘One 
Minute to Six/ G. E Ilicks , ‘ Milan Cathedral/ 
Louis Haghe, &c. 

Nearly the whole of these works are by liv- 
ing artists 3 and they may be more justly called 
a selection than a collection, as they exemplify 
< the most estimable Art-characteristics of the 
painters 5 whose names they bear. ' 


PICTURE SALES. 

Ir is irnely we aie called upon to notice the sale of 
pictmes by auction at this season of the vcai The 
ifitncmenfc of Mi Thomas Agnevv, of Manchester 
fi om the fit m of which he was lonu, the senioi paitnei , 
has, howevei, hi ought a collection of paintings and 
drawings mto the maiket , they were sold, at Man- 
chester on Nov 5th, by Messis Christie, Manson, 
and Woods 

As it was a well-known fact that Messis Agnew 
and Sons po«se^sed a 3aige and valuable collection of 
English paintings, a muneious attendance of buyers, 
and othei s inteiested in Ait, was seen in the sale- 
100 m The pucea jealued by the majority of the 
pu tmes were good, but not cxtiavagantlv great , they 
were what we should consulei fair and honest sums, 
not amounts forced up by wild competition The 
most nnpnitarit woiks were — ‘The Swoid of the 
Lend ami of Gideon/ Maims Stone, 05 gs (Taiter- 
sall) , ‘A Venetian Wattii-cainci/ II O’Neil, ! 
A R A„ 75 gs (Page) , e Autumn/ and ‘ Winlei/ a | 
pan, by J Sant, AltA, 112 gs (Fenton and 
Andiews) ; ‘Venice/ E \V Cooke, AKA, 370 gs 
(Knowles), ‘A Salmon Leap/ T Ci eswick, K A , 
£131 (Stewait) , ‘ The Valentine/ T Faed, AKA, ! 
220 gs (Fallows) , ‘ La Ror belle/ C Si anfield, K A , 
cabinet size, 81 gs (Ilolmes) , ‘Paestum/ D 
Robeits, R A , cabinet size, 104 gs (Page), ‘The 
Open Box/ B Mclnnes, 50 gs (Rhodes) , ‘ The 
3jay of the Last Minstiel/ “W O Kennedy, 82 gs 
(Platt) , ‘The Famished Maimei/ F Danby, AKA, 
225 gs (Platt), ‘View in Suirey/ T Cieswick, 
K A , the figures by F Goodall, AKA, 230 gs 
(Bucdey), ‘A Young Gondolier nmaing a Child/ 
F Goodall, A K A ,166 gs (Ashton) , ‘A "Watenng 
Place/.! Lmnell, 255 gs (Platt), ‘The lfrrst Pan 
oC Shoes/ AV P Fnth, R A , 176 gs (Page) , ‘Leir 
1 Kecovci mg at the Sound of Cordelia’s Voice/ 0 AY 
| Cope, 11 A , 288 gs (Holmes) , ‘ The Beach at 
Hastings/ S 11 A W Oallcott, R A , formerly in the 
Redleaf Collection, 145 gs (Knowles) , ‘AVmtei 
Landscape/ T S Cooper, A R A , 160 gs (Holmes), 
‘Halt at a Well in Buttany/ F Goodall, ABA, 
180 gs (Holmes), ‘Lighting a Pipe/ T Webster, 
R A , cabinet sve, 71 gs (Ashton) , * The Wood 8 at 
Alduley, Cheshire — Winter time/ 68 ge (Tatter- 
soil), ‘The New Sign/ T AVebstei, RA , 400 gs 
(Westcall) , ‘The Fnst-bom/ T Faed, AKA., 
139 gs (Holmes) , ‘Bed-lime/ W V Tilth, K A , 
110 gs (Page), * Beggai -boy at Venice/ F Goodall, 
ABA,, 100 gs (Gimulv), ‘ Woodcutter s/ J Lm- 
nell, 250/. (Holmes), "Going to Danny brook Fan/ 
E Nicol, R fi A , 51 gs (Piitchaid), ‘Leith Hill, 
Surrey — Sunset/ J. Lmnell, B51 gs (Westcott) , 
‘An Evening at Whitehall — Time of Charles II/ 
E M Ward, K A , 270/ (Ilolmes) , ‘ Cromwell at 
Piayer in his Tent the Evening before the Battle of 
Naseby/ A. L. Egg, A R A , 400 gs (Tones) , ‘The 
Dance of the Muses/ F Dnnbv, A.R A,, 850 gs 
(Markin lay) * ‘The Impiovisatoie/ W Mfiller, 
85 gs (Mackinky) , ‘ The Dei by Day/ W P Frith, 
R.A , the original sketch foi the large pictme, 500 
gs (Morby), ‘The River Tient/ F. Cieswick, R A , 
the pietiue exhibited this year at tho Academy, 530/ 
(Ilolmes), ‘A Summer Afternoon in Kent/ T S 
Cooper, A,R A , 860 gs (Cole), ‘The Two Fx- 
ti ernes — the Real and Ideal/ II. 0‘Neil, A,R A , 
50 gs (Crofts) 3 ‘ George Herbert at Bemerton/ 
W Dyce, R A , 710 gs (Jones), ‘ICate Kearney/ 
C Baxter, 75 gs (Lloyd). 

Among the watei -colour pictures weie — c A Halt 
by the Stile ’ and ‘ Cottages at Hambledon, Sun ey/ 
Biiket Foster, 132/ (Smith); ‘Feeding the Bud/ 
Bhket Fostei, 69/ (Page); ‘Mosque at Cordova’ 
and ‘ The Libraiy at Abbotsford/ D, Roberts, 99/ , 
‘The Rustic Toilette/ P F Poole, RA, 74/, 
‘Beddgelert/ two diawmgs with tins title, D Cox, 
67/ , ‘Chancel of the Church of St, Paul, Antwerp/ 
S Read, 74/ , ‘The Warning/ 0 Catteimole, 94/, , 
‘Classical Landscape, with Buildings/ G Banett, 
236/ (Westcott); ‘The Soldier’s Story/ J J, Jenkins, 
386/ ; ‘The Holy Well/ F W Toplwn, 150/ , 
‘The Village Smithy/ W, Hunt, 944 (Knowles) , 

* Sunset/ G Barrett, 84/ (Knowles) , 1 The Village 
Sign -Pam ter/ A Fraser, from the North wick Col- 
lection, 148/ ? ‘ Eyes to the Blind/ W Gale, 130/ 
(Isaacs) ; ‘ Tit&nia/ C. R, Leslie, R.A , 944 
(Holmes); ‘Father's Pets/ F, D Hardy, 3624 
(Holmes) ; ‘Lost m the Woods/ R, Redgiave, R,A , 


336/ (Railchflc) The set of seven 01 igmal di awmgs, 
bv Holloway, fiom Raffadle’s Cartoons at Hampton 
P.ilar e, made foi the well-known engiavings, realized 
158/ 

Mr Bell’s gioup in nimble, of * The Babes in the 
Wood/ engraved in the Ai t-Jom nal foi 3853, was 
sold to Mi Jones foi 300 guineas The total 
amount iealued by the sale of the paintings aud 
drawings was 15,500/ 


THE MEMORIAL MONUMENT 

01 

THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1851 


As this fine work advances towaids completion, 
it assumes an impoifonoe m Ait quite in keep- 
ing with the mtei est which surrounds it as the 
monument of a great international event In 
the election of most of oui great public monu- 
ments, we have too often had to lament either 
the insignificance, not to say paltriness, of file 
general design, 01 the unsuitability ot the site , 
m one glanng instance, as a gieat statesman 
iciuaiked, we threw away the finest site in 
Europe Although this monument does not 
occupy the spot which the Gieat Exhibition 
has tor ever made saeied — a spot winch 
ought not to be left to vague ti ad it ions alone 
— yet it is due to the sculptor, Mi Jg&fpii 
Durham, to say tint his work is admirably well 
worthy to have taken this famous ground, by its 
noble aim and elevated style, lis expressive suit- 
ability and completeness, as a monument illus- 
trating a great national event, and from its 
intunsic marts as a work of Ait, it would have 
confened a sinking ornament upon the paik. 
To say that it ought to have stood .upon tins 
spot is only to ex pi css the univcisal feeling of 
all who desire to mail the era of international 
exhibitions, and to confess the national failing 
which has led so often to the mining of the 
grandest opportunities However devoutly to 
: be wished that this noble monument should 
stand on absolutely national ground, this was a 
consummation not to be; and therefore wo 
must regai cl the pi esent site as the next best, 
In the now Horticultural Gardens it has advan- 
tages of position such as have veiy rarely been 
at the disposal of any sculptor * and the coming 
Gieat Exhibition, hi augmat mg the locality as 
the arena for future exhibitors, gives meaning 
and interest to the monument. It stands on 
the higher ground of the gardens, to which the 
at cades and ten aces converge, and, as it weie, 
lead up to the monument which is the pnncipal 
object A good background is afforded by the 
tiees, and the architectural character of the 
loqr/ie , with the picturesque arrangement of 
the ten aces, ornamented with statues and vases, 
assist m giving great effect to the monument 
Mr Dm ham’s woik possesses veiy fine aieln- 
tectural featuies, and m this respect especially 
| it exhibits a decided advance beyond the monu- 
mental ait of our sculptors generally It is 
not enough that a sculptor should be master of 
the plastic art, if he is to undertake great 
monuments, he must, like the great men of past 
times, be aichiteot as we3L ,lr 
It is difficult to give a precise idea of the 
architect oral foi m of the monument. Prominent 
features in it will be the pairs of fine, polished, 
granite columns, which staud at the angles ; and 
colour will also be obtained by the slabs of 
granite winch fill the curved recesses between 
these, and which are intended to bear insciip- 
tions referring to tire Exhibition, At each 


* Th© statue of the Queen has been moio than onoe 
placed m tho position ana »fc thooxacfchelghMU* destined 
to occupy, In ordm Hint the an 1st might be the better a,ble 
to stiuly its ofteot, The rpgifU has been several alterations, 
tililch could not bo othbr than improvements 


angulai face below the columns, Mi Dui ham 
has most happily lutioducecl medallions of the 
pure medals awaided to the exhibitois 
The geneial effect of the stiuctuic will also 
be immensely impioved by the louutams, ol 
nitliei watoi falls, which will use at its base, 
ami flow out m a sticam, suggestive of the 
spicadmg influence of education and the cultuie 
of the Aits, In each of the spaces between 
the columns at the angles is a seated female 
figuie, diaped, personifying the ioui quaiteis 
ot the eaith 

Europe 13 repiesented as a null on wealing 
a muial ciown, she has the au ol satisfied and 
dignified lepose, holding in hei baud a sheathed 
swoid, the belt of winch is bound lound with 
laui el, as emblematical of victones gamed and 
peace to be enjoyed Theothci aim lestsupon 
a mddei, and m the hand is a wieath of oak 
AirERrcAis a eontiasting figuie to this she 
is lepresented as the most youthful, and has 
a ceitam ex pi ession of cneigy and deteimma- 
tion that gives hei the look of a young Brit- 
annia Her head is wieathed with the lice 
eais, and m front is a stai She leans on the 
axe as the fiist implement of cultuie, and holds 
m her baud a blanch of the cotton plant, at 
hei feet lie the xude weapons of the savage 
Asia is a veiy pietuicsque figuie , the wealth 
and luxuiy of the land aie shown m the uch 
ornaments of jcwcL and peails m the liead- 
diess, and the mantle of cashmeie and silk 
which foims the dtapeiy. 

Aikiuais mosttastcfnllyiepiesented aecoid- 
ing to the most exalted type, not. as the debased 
negio She looks foiwaid to the futuic lm- 
piovernents m si ore foi hei, though with some- 
thing ot the listless an pccuhai to the people 
The necklace of cownes scivcs to give cliaiaotei 
to the figuie 

These statues, which aie eight-feet figures, 
will he cast by the galvano-plustic piocess, at 
Messis Ellington’ s vvoiks, Bmmngham 
The pimeipal statue wlneli smmounfcs the 
monument lepiesents Her Majesty the Queen 
with the attubules of peace and sovoieignfy 
This statue is of heioic piopoitions, being nine 
feet high, and is altogether an extaemely noble 
and graceful work , sufficiently lesembling the 
Queen to make the intention undeistood at 
once, and yet the tieatment of the head and 
figuie is necessanly so far idealised as to com- 
pel fc with the whole composition In the light 
hand is held the olive branch, passively in- 
clined to the side, the left hand holds a legal 
staff beanng a dove upon a globe, as m the 
loyal sceptie The di apery, which is m the 
antique style, is admiiably airanged, and shows 
a pei feci knowledge of the impoitance of com- 
bining simplicity with giandeui, and a good 
geneial contoui fiom every point of view. The 
details of the woik have also received minute 
consideration , the holders of the tunic and 
robe are woiked with the lose, shannock, and 
thistle , and the ornament worn round the neck 
is an ancient British torque, with a pendant 
lion’s head This will, like other parts of the 
ornamental woik upon the figuies, be gilt, and 
possibly colour m enamel will be employed m 
heightening the effect The dove on the 
sceptie is to be cast in the newly-introduced 
metal, aluminium ; and the globe is to be of 
ciystal These will foim very staking inno- 
vations, and we have little doubt wall be very 

f enei ally admii ed, as they will be entitely in 
eeping with the bronze of the statues. 

The monument will certainly be completed 
in time for ilie great International display ( of 
next year ; though not, perhaps, for the opening 
on the 1st of May, Among the many great 
woiks that will wm admiration from sculptors of 
all paits of the world tbs will, we feel assuied, 
be one of the bftst — honourable to England and 
to the accomplished artist who has produced it 
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MANCHESTER ROYAL INSTITUTION 

EXHIBITION OF J'ICTUKIIS AND SCULP I' U HE 

, Ir it could only bo known what a vast imjority of 
j oiu pamtus paint (and puiut well, too), without 
I knowledge,— woik o/i iiom mi to ytm, with huge 
applause and mwh prohi, yet absolntdy m total 
j d.nhness as to the initial pimuplcs ot then Ait, — 
the public would bo veiy lenient to ciitics, who, fui 
j the most p.ut, may be excused foi knowing evtn less 
Is it less, howevei, that they know * bet us see 
Wu leave out exceptional, veiy exceptional, cases, ot 
philosojffncal aitists Thcoidinmv pain lei, one of 
the vast majontv, diausiespcttablv (cudv) , has some 
knowledge of the meie obvious conditions of light 
and shadow, and of colours, if he paints a hisloucal 
subject, will hunt at great peul ot ouoi, such 
facts of costume, furniture, and aiclutectme, and 
I othei such? suboulinate pot lions of Ins pi ejected 
I woik, and with this make a veiy payable hash of 
aitistie mateua! But due9 he actuallv know mlly 
one of these matters to ils depths? Docs he not 
i at hei make a chance sci amble, and if lucky, why 
lucky, it not, not 9 

This, liowevei, cannot be the whole body of Ait [ 
All this, as it appeals to us, is the mciest alphabet, 
to which we would add nmi-tentlr* of what is called 
pie-Rafiaelitism, which b the mue alphabet of 
imitation Light and shade, pei9pective, colom, 
drawing, imitation, aie kindly handmaidens, evei 
leady, at the solintation of gfiuus, to come and 
lend their mechanical aids to his attuned fancy and 
chastened imagination, and without this attuned 
fancy and chabteued imagination, Hie making ot 
pictmes appeals to us it most diabolical waste 
ot time, and a most pc&tficnt client upon a veiy 
easy and too good uatnied public In some way 
aitists should be essentially gentlemen, leadeia, 
deep thnikeis, and in some soit men of science 
Not a dot oi scrap of their pictuica should be with- 
out its use, beauty, and justification Under these 
eucu instances, however it may be pieaented, as to 
manner it will always satisfy The Manchcstei Ex- 
hibition moic than contains these views , it brings 
thorn so clearly before us, that we hasten to dis- 
buiden oiu minds of them, and pioteed to notice 
some of the pi eminent pictuies 

We follow the ordei of the catalugnc, giving, of 
com sc, but a vei y genei al notice of a few of the woiks 
out of a collection iiumbenng 084 pioductions. In 
No 6 w r e levive oui recollection of one of Small field's 
best pamted little woiks , and in that of Mis Bi ulell, 
No 10, a glorious production of the most rising lady 
aitist of the dav. Dufheld’s ‘ Game and Fruit* (13) 
is full of clashing execution with mellow coloui s, 
Iadancc cool hues, as we venture to suggest Mi 
Maw Egley’s ‘ Just as the Twig is bent so is the 
Tice inclined’ (}1<), is au obtrusive production, i 
ludely outlined, and totally deficient m textural 
differences II "W Phillips has (34) a vety dimnlied 
and thoughtful poitiait 38, T Bough, ‘ DunKuquc,* 
gives us a mnaculous series of passages of quite 
necromantic execution Wo fancy we see him m 
Ins painting room, as the elder Dumas was once 
given in the Qhanvari) with pens in each hand, 
Uuee oi foui, the same between his toes, m his ears, 
and between his teeth, wilting his countless woiks 
all at once ' So we imagine Bough, brushes every- 
where, with canvasses all tound, dancing a soit of 
war (paint) dance, and pioducing the contents of 
half a gallery dumg a day I wonder what sort 
of a woik we should get if he weio bound, by 
heavy penalties, to pioduce only one pictme m six 
months ? It is scarcely necessary for ub to give any 
detailed, notice ot the ‘Pluedia and CymOchles’ (CiO) 
of Etty Every one who watched the taieex of 
this gieat colounst — and in this, among many in- 
stances, great diaughtsman — will be piepared to 
admit with ns that this is one of Ins veiy noblest 
productions. It is a woik that should be retained 
by the nation, as a point m a school, from winch to 
date the development of almost eveiy great Art 
quality. "We especially commend to notice a poi trait 
by Erode (31), as at once elegant iu airangement 
and very felicitous in every way, Bercheie’s * Temple 
of Ueimonthis* (5G) is a very noticeable instance of 
force and felicity of composition, m a subject that 
would have scared half the landscape painteis m 
Europe m colom it is aa fine as m treatment of 
lines. Cooke’s pictme of Venice (No 64) is as faith- 


ful as evei, but wanting in point ami energy Mi 
Watson’s Uvo mcisels (Nos 80 and SI) will well 
lepny observation, and Mi Ilulme’s ‘ Kick Build- 
ing * (8?) is so much m advance ot his usual woiks, 
as to cause a suipuse fts simplicity and unafiectwl- 
ncss commend it to immediate examination, which 
is lepanl by gieat dchiacy of execution, and (pent 
elegant e of handling aud di aw mg 1)1 , * The Bounty 
of Nifftno,’ by 1 1 am u, though hung high, has much 
uovdty of ariangt ment, and tvident fmee and le- 
fiucnieut of cxfculion Mr Huyes shows unavoid- 
able powei in Ins * Til Meinoriam’ (RA), which has not 
only foieeful mutations ot natiue, but consideiable 
nppiopi lateness of tieatment It is alraoht needless 
to state that Muis Mutne’s ‘Hyacinths* (94) die 
pufect The aitist is enteung anothei sphere of 
mtellectual development, Bhe not only paints the 
beauties ot the fioud woild, but she is now adding 
many subtle elements ot light and shade, and 
colour, There aie many veiy beautiinl evidences m 
these rooms of the dawning powers of the sisleis 
I (we believe) Cunksbank We shall have no space 
| to pnrticulanse these, but mav adduce No 9 C J as a 
vtiy chmnrteiistic indication ot the presence ot 
pnwei likely to glow to a distinguished matuntv. 
I’lhe compound piodmtion of Messis Gold m and 
Bievyei, denominated ‘Elaine* (102), is a singuhu 
blundei, and we wonder upon vvlial punciple it 
obtained bo excellent a position. We have betoie 
said all we need sav about Mr O’Neil’s ‘Leaving 
the Docks ’ (108) Notwithstanding many giaver 
faults of composition, and many doubtful oi unin- 
telligible aspects of expression, the woik has quite 
enough ment and powet to coiumund a most leady 
and willing sympathy We leimec to Bay that the 
ban gets have done full justice to its undoubted 
im ritB Mi Dillon’s f Elctuhorn ’ (114) looks 
vacant, and, espetnllv m the foreground, is pecu- 
haily uninteresting The chaige of emptiness so fai 
as mateual is concerned w ill be obvious enough This 
charge is equally ti ne, in so fai as the highei l caches of 
thought and tinth are conreined Mi Brodte, m 
‘Lord UUin’s Daughter’ (129), steps out fiom the 
commonplace and the tnvml, to the noble and 
dramatic We wcie not piepared foi this Ad- 
mitting at all tunes, and most willingly, the piesetice 
of considu able powei in this lisnu; aitist, we now 
as willingly, and with, infinite pleasure, concede 
capabilities of the veiy highest Older Haigett has 
horn time to time exhibited works of muchpimmaQ , 
we have another in Ins ‘Spung Time* (137) 
Thun is considunble force mV Cole a 5 ‘Coin-field/ 
(Ififi) , aud more than foiee, a gieat powei, ui 
Koek Lock’s ‘Storm’ (lf»7) A veiy singular and 
most unmtei eating vvork is Mi Yeames’s ' Loietto/ 
allied with some achievements m light and shade,^ 
and coloui Whaite’a ‘ liCaf fiom the Book of 
Nat me,’ is the turns t landrscapc m the exhibition 
that is, m the sense of thoiough belief m nature, and 
gieat haidihoodia nmtatmg her minutest paiticuhirs. 
We doubt, howevei, whether such natuie, so Ueated, 
piovokea any feeling beyond a lazy cuuoBity Surely 
nature has emotions as well as facts, — why not both 
m Ait? Theie is much elegance, aud considerable 
lextuial cleverness in 174, 17& s »ufi k70, — tluee 
small compositions by the Misses Shepherd These 
names aie quite unfamiliar to us in Ait, but theie is 
pionnse enough, and ahoitconnng enough, to induce 
us to say emphatically — go on! Thev will do well 
‘to icmember that compositions of still life should 
bem every way based upon the Guest and noblest 
combinations of lines, foims, and hues We do not 
know more than two artists in England whose 
feeling for composition is instinctively or philoso- 
phically right 

There are but few woiks m the “ Second Room u 
calling foi detailed notice Mr. Wyld’s * Rotterdam ’ 
(214) is fiat, and wedrs a faded look. Theie wants 
more subtlety in the colour of the light The gem 
of the room is Solomon’s ‘Le Makule Tmaginaire 3 
(22C) ? which is iu every way a most brilliant piece of 
work, — dull of mce individual shades of character 
and expression, and these given with marvellous 
drawing, coloui, and execution. * The Convenient 
Nan* (232), Garland, is an utter failure, There aie 
indications of good colour, and some cleverness of 
arrangement, but the figures ate so utterly unm- 
tcieSUng, that it is impossible Jo get up a sympathy 
for the nmm incident, winch, if given with a inghei 
ideal, would have been sure to have been attractive 
* Girl Reading * (233) is by far the best work we 
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have cm seen fiom Mi Du Val It is eminently 
ongtnal in dcsigu and m coloui, and indicates the 
ptesence of a latent aticngth that the aitist would do 
well foi JiH own lame to develop Theie is inmh 
comic powei in. Hall s ‘The Toilet’ (236) , the gill's 
face is retnaikabh foi its 1 1 nth and comic fmee 
Mi Sidley’a poitmt of the ‘Dean ot MantlieAei * 
(237) lacks the central element of the Dean’s 
clutinctei — quiet and stholaih hitmmu Theie is j 
nun h simple tinth m Ilavllei’s * Countiy Dad’ t2 If*), 
ami much moie than mete truth m Puev’s ‘Miss 
Chailotte Hurst and hei Pony 1 (274), which adds to 
our long settled lm pi ession that the mtist basveiy 
gieat and OMgiual pmvei Lambinel’s ‘ River de 
Venles’ (287), is a laige landscape made np of vny 
commonplace frees, for the most part, but treated 
with *uch foi re and skill that all lests upon the 
mind with satisfaction Webb’s f E.uly to Bed* 
(305), which is simply fowls loostmg, is a veiy won- 
dei tul piece of detail, all well snboidmated to a 
broad and happy effect Ai mshorig’a ‘ Sfciect Scene 
in Manchester ’ will well lepay observation, although 
the colour is stiaogely dirty and monotonous High 
quality of coloui is compatible with the simplest 
teitiaiy Ime3 Raven's ‘Cheny Blossoms’ (324), 
aie tieated w Lth gi eat delicacy and oi igmality Theie 
is much veiy foieible painting and enetgy of diaw- 
mg m CLboin’s 'Escape of Lend Nithisdale fiom 
the Tower of London / pome of the coloui is a little 
nilgai m its conti asts, bid as a whole tlie woilc is 
eminently successful The same may be said of 
Douglas’s ‘Summons to the Secret Tubunal/ with 
this important addition, that the coloui is admn- 
ablc, and the di am atic element pic-emmcntly noble 

The watei coloui loom, a third loom, does not 
contain much of xeiy high oulcr still, the follow- 
ing works have decided excellence, and will well 
lepay examination 3 S3, ‘Leveu’s Budge, West- 
moreland/ Mitchell This is a teally giand woilc, 
though the highest element of its giamleui is some- 
what injured by a want of lepose The lights are 
too mime ions and too exciting 39fi, ‘Sheep and 
Cows,’ Coopei , good, though somewhat thinly 
painted 405, ‘The Sheep Kohl,’ Hancock, is ex- 
cellent in coloui 117, ‘Dove Budge/ Hull, a 
di awing of great breadth and powei, injured very 
much by the gimip ot mdiileipntly coloui ed cows 
418, ‘ Pax traits by Biodie/ altogether admuable 
Poole’s ‘ Girl at a Spring * (424), though lalhci 
lame, has some admuable drawing and exquisite 
feeling in it 428, ‘Pen and Pencil Sketches,’ 
Biookea, gives us an insight into much that is 
lovely m design, expression, and feeling Catier- 
mole's ‘Warning Voice’ (131), with much good 
colour, is stiongly dehcicnt in vaiiety of anange- 
ment It has a perverse look ot multiplication of 
veitical lines Duncan’s ‘Storm’ (438) is very 
powerful , and Shield’s ‘ Squinting Dick ’ is a 
mm vdlona indication of divei sifted power There is 
much mmnle obsm vation, coupled with true breadth, 
in Redfmi’a ‘Old Bam 9 (441). Newton's two 
diawmga, 153 and 535, ‘Views ot Menton,’ contain 
much, patient drawing and elabmatiou of detail, 
allied to a perfectly prismatic development of colour 
Wild’s ‘ Tuiluries ’ and. ‘Luxembourg’ (461 and 
48S) ate not quite up io the mark, though theie m 
much skill ah own in the arrangement of the fonner, 
473, ‘Budge of Sighs/ Werner, is a very powei - 
ful, suggestive, and grand (hawing, the coloui is 
truly votldeiful Mia Murray has, in 490, 

‘ Pifleran/ exhibited great foice and skill. The 
pimeipol figure is veiy nobly excentod Corbould 
has a good chawing m 525, in which the depth and 
gravity of the light and shade is truly wonderful 
Theie aie two good aiehitectural drawings in this 
room, No& 551 ami 502, both showing — the one in 
a pnvate mansion, the other in a public hmlchng — a 
true tendency in Gothic taste, 

There aie but few works m the eoiudor demanding 
notice The following may, however, bn profitably 
looked at— *608, 600, 640 In the Galleiywe can 
only, m passing, give a few numbeis, referring our 
readers to the catalogue , but the following may be 

emunemted— 687, 604, 705, 713 

Cm space is so nemly exhausted that we can only 
refer to the apaitment designated “Foreign School” 
m the most general manner We lament this the less, 
because this 1 portion of Ho Exhibition is so inferior 
to that of last yea r, that it is a moot-poini whether 
the hounoil may not properly abandon it altogether. 
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ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 

Edinburgh: — The Scottish National Gallerj is, 
we have hemd, about to receive a eoimdeiable 
addition in the lot m of twenty pictmes bequeathed 
to it ht Lady Mini ay, relict ot the late Loid Murray 
Among these pamiwgs arc three by Gieuim, and 
one, said to be a hue picture, bj Reynolds — An 
Indushial Museum on a luge scale is being elected 
the Piinco O on soi t, on hih recent letuin liom 
Balmoral, laid the foundation-stone of the building, 
which is the joint design of Captain Fosvke, It K — 
who, by the way, seems as if he wore about to 
supersede the professional aichitects m the election 
of public edifices — and Mt B Mat boson, architect 
to the Uojal Coramissioneis of Woiks hi Scotland 

Bath — The annual distribution of the pn/es to 
the pupils of the Bath School ot Ait took place, in 
the Guildhall ot the city, on Oetobei l l J th The 
financial condition of tlie school may be learned 
from the obseivatnuia made by one of the speakeis 
during the evening The Eev E D Tmling 
said — “ This school was established in 1854, and 
though laige expenses weie incurred in opening it, 
and piovidmg furniture, desks, tables, stools, &e , 
as well as models and oasts, it had never leceived 
fiom the city of Bath a Bum equal to £100 In 
1851, something like £56 was given, and since that 
period ceitainly not moie than £30 lnd been sub- 
s^ubed by the citizens, nor lud they been asked to 
give — theiefoie he thought it was not going too 
fai to state that the school had been wholly and 
entirely self-suppoituig The fees of the students 
had been sufficient to pay the expenditme until the 
yeai 1861, when, fiom then school being closed for 
a penod, as also fiom othei cncumstances over 
which the committee had no conti ol, an excess of 
expendLtute over income was made, amounting m 
August last to £70 The committee had, as fai as 
then judgment, only two courses to adopt — one was 
to pay the debt out of thn own pockets, and the 
othei was to make an appeal to then fellow-citizens ” 

Coventry — The seventeenth annual meeting of 
the Coventiy School of Art took place last month, 
i when Loid Leigh occupied the chan We gather 
fiom the lepoit submitted to the meeting, that 
theie has been a small decieaae in the mirnbei of 
pupils, arising, it is justly alleged, from the bad- 
ness of trade m this distnct As a consequence, 
the fees received from the students have decreased , 
thosa from the central school m the hugest propor- 
tion, .and the accounts still exhibit a vei v consider- 
able balance against the institution With legard 
to the pi ogress made towards the election of new 
schools, the building committee report that the 
whole of the pielmnnaiy steps aie completed, the 
plana have been appioved by the Committee of 
Council on Education, and a tendei, amounting to 
£2,135, has been accepted the whole estimate, 
including site, fixtures of eveiy land, and sundries, 
is set down at £3,000, of which about two-thuds 
have been subscribed when the amount reaches 
62,300, the building will be commenced It was 
stated at the meeting, that as soon os the £3,000 
have been subscribed, it is the intention of Mr, S. 
Carter, jun , solicitor to the London and North- 
Western Railway Company, who is a native of 
Coventiy, to contribute the mumfieent sum of £500 
for the benefit of the school 

Manchtsieii — Mr. Foley, R.A., has, we hear, 
accepted a commission lor a statue oi the late 
Mr, John Fielden, M I 1 , the jealous and successful 
advocate for \ educing the houis of laboui in fac- 
tories It is to be of bronze, and will be elected at 
Todmorden, neai Manchester, the birthplace and 
residence of Mr. Fielden 

Taunton, — Mi A Mills, M P , presided over 
the fifth annual meeting, held October 31st, of the 
fuends and pupils of the Taunton School of Art, 
who had assembled to hear the repoifc foi the past 
sessional year. From the statement given in Bus 
document, it appears that the school fully sustains 
its charactei foi efficiency and utility. The numbei, 
ot pupils, attending either in the morning or even- 
ing, has been about 150 but to these must be 
added 430, including 230 m Wellington, of the 
ohildren of the working classes who leueive from the 
institution instruction and training in elementary 
drawing The number of medals awarded at the 
laat government inspection waa 23 

Evuieh — A statue of Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, 
of Killeiton Park, near Exetei, has lecently been 
elected on one of the plateaux of Northernhay m 
that city, as ** a tribute of affectionate respect,” as 
tho inscription on the pedestal leads, u ioi private 
worth .and public integrity, and in testimony of 
admiration fur the generous heart and open hand 
which, without regard to party, races, oi meed, have 
been er ready to protect the weak, to relieve the 
neqdy, and fcuooour the oppressed/* The sculptor 


of the statue is Mt I£ B Stephens, it was elected 
by public subscuption, chiefly amongst the inhabi- 
tants of the county of Devon, wheie the influence 
of the veneiable baionet is gieat, and light woitkily 
exercised, as this testimonial beats witness It is 
late to see such a compliment paid to one still 
living, except m the case wheie gieat public sei vices 
by land oi soi have been rendoied 
Sandy — The chancel of the small villagp ohm eh 
of Study, m Bedfoidshne, neai which the late 
Sit William Peel had a mansion, possesses now a 
fine statue, m white marble, of this gallant and 
lamented young ofiicei, who is lepresented in 
umfoim, and m the act of diawing Ihh sword 
Tlie statue, which is by Mr Theed, is full life-size, 
and stands on a pedestal of veined maible, whaeon 
an appropriate mseuption is placed 
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Parts — Sex ei al fr lends of Ai t, of which M Ingres 
is the foiemost, have met to discuss the possibility 
of executing a u'phca of the Parthenon on the 
heights of Montmaifie, built, like the anginal, en- 
tnely in puie nmble, the expenses to be defrayed 
by a national subscription This would be a noble 
downing of the Pans improvements — The Fieneh 
academy has at piesentfour pi opuetoi ships \acant, 
that of Literatme, recently filled by M Scribe, 
Mineralogy, by M Beithier, Painting, by Abel de 
Fuiol, ind Sciences, by M Gietenn 

Rome — Accounts have leached us, through the 
Fieneh papeia, of a ten i fie stoim, winch has 
lecently visited Romp, doing gieat damage to many 
of tho public and private buildings m the city 
The Vatican seems to ha\e sustained a pitiless 
pelting ol hail and ram, flora which it was feaied 
the Lorjyia , by Itajfaelle, and the frescoes, by Guilio 
Romano, would ieeei\e damage happily r this has 
not been the case The Tiber ro&e and "inundated 
tho Bun ouii ding country, causing gieat loss of 
cattle, and, it is oho said, of individuals 

Lyons — The Chatnbei of Commerce of this laige 
industrial city has caused to be elected, in the 
cemeteiy of Online, neai Lynns, a monument ovoi 
the giave of Jacquard, the inventor of the eelo- 
buted yveaving-loorn The monument consists of 
a white marble tomb, laised seveial steps above the 
ground, and sculptuied with a bas-ielief icpie- 
Bentmg the city of Lyons downing JaoquaidT bust 
The name of the inventor is inscribed ovei the 
design in gold letters 

PLENTY. 

(TIIE PRINCE oS LOUISE ) 

1* ROM THU STATUE BY MRS TIIORNYCROIT. 

Inis is a companion woik of the statue of ‘Peace, 
the Puncess Helena,’ engraved m our last number. 
Assuming, 1 hough such is not always the case, that 
plenty follows in the turn of peace, tlie sculptoi has 
given to the young ioyql lady the symbols oi atlu- 
butes of the time of hai vesting and fruif-gathenng, 
as indicative of abundance, typifying bains filled 
with golden giam, and the wine-pi ess with the pio- 
duce of Ihe orchard and the vineyard She holds 
in hei hands a cornucopia of ripe fruit; at her feet 
aie some eais of v r heat 

Theie is an appropuate distinction m the tieat- 
ment of the two figuies, we read each respectively 
‘Peace’ stands in an attitude of i eat , the lines ot 
the di apery, as well as the position of the limbs, 
indicate repose' ‘Plenty’ is id motion, she is 
rallying home the gathered fruit, the baled aim 
shows hei to have been at woik, and the robe hangs 
loosely on the peison, as if disarranged by labour, 
yet there is no eaielessness m the disposition of the 
garment, it is modelled with a due regard to uchness 
of effect, though had the uppermost folds been a 
little loss stiongly marked than they are, it would 
have improved its general appearance 

Independently ol the intetest these works cannot 
fail to excite as pleasing examples ot sculptuied Art, 
they must be welcome as portraits, and faithful ones 
too, of children of the most popular naonaich m 
Christendom, ont own most gracious and deservedly 
loved. Queen. Politics ais, happily, excluded irom 
the columns of our journal, and we have no dome to 
entei their arena, but we may he allowed to say there 
is no true Englishman or woman who does not de- 
sire that oqr Queen may long he preserved to us pud 
her children. 
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THE 

ORIGIN AND NOMENCLATURE 
OF PLAYING CARDS. 

BY DR WILLIAM BELL 
Chap V 

Omnia Men uilo slnnlis vocemquo culoiemquL 
It may be some alleviation to the theories of origin 
and names, to see liow curiously some of om present 
games and names of caid9 have arisen fiom moie 
ancient games We have all end v given the soiuccs 

ot Lansquenet The old game of Taiot will be moie 
fnutfnl The plates mtiodnced now aie from the 
pack of the Count Couit dc Gebchn, which have been 
copied by most authois who have heated on caids, 
from his “ Monde Pumitif ” 

Fig 1, “ L* Empei eui ,” is the hgiue with which he 
commences , and the title and pie-emmence assigned 
to it, with the eagle as a cognisance, would not ho 
oue of the weakest aiguments foi a Geiman original 
but that it can only be a Geiman empcioi, the 



singular cross-legged poatuie of the lower limbs 
abundantly proves, It would lead us too far to 
examine whence originated this curious position for 
the highest executive civil power then known. We 
must ascend to the East, and show the cz ass-legged 
deities wduch were lcceived by the Persians m then 
worship of Mithras, who is always attended by 
two cross-legged divmc satellites, and descend^ to 
the first Saxou legislation, whole, in the earliest 
examples of the (( Sachs e?i Spiegel n {ChiomcQ?i 
Saxonictm picluntium), we have frequent coeval 
illustrations of the mode of dragging or arraigning 
a criminal before a judge or emperor, who is always 
represented in this awkward attitude. It was, m 
fact, the official position, without winch no sentence 
or adjudication was possible —to prove which, I must 
be allowed to quote two passages of very ancient 
German law, which l find iu the elaborate " Deutsche 
RecMterthuiner** of Jacob Grimm, p. 763, speak- 
ing of the judges of Karnthen (Cannthia)* ** der 
selb soil am pain auf daz ander legen” (the same 
shall lay one leg upon another) , and still more 
exactly in the old code of laws of the town of Soest, 


m Westphalia, “es soil der Richter auf be mem 



Itichtersttihl silzen als cm gieisgnmmigei Lowe, 
den lechten Fuss ubei den lmken schlagen und 
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soil ci diesel be hundnt diei und nvauxig nial abci 
schlageu” (the judge shall sit upon Ins judgment 
seat like a guy, giuft liou, the light leg laid ovei 
the left, and when he cannot tome to a decision, he 
shall turn them over one hundiul and twenfvthiu 
times) 

Fiorn this example of our Saxon ancestois, and 
the influence of then laws and customs on om 
legislation, it was sruicely possible that this pi act ice 
I should not ba\e been intioiluced into our own 
eouiitiy We might exhibit many instances of the 
I piaetiee One or two of the moat staking may 
! sufltce In MS Uaileian, 920, is an account 
of the coronation of Edwaid I, anno 1 27 2 On 
an ornamented initial lettei, we have the king 
leccivmg the eiownfiom an aichbishop — theiefoie 
m the highest solemn it} — seated in this uncom- 
fortable attitude Jn the initial lettei of the giant 
of Gnienne and Aquitaine, by Edward Ilf to bis 
son the Black Pruite, the dignity of the king 
as suzeiam and supieme judge is marked by the 
mossing of his legs this position of so man} of 
the figuies on the fronts of Wellb und Exeter 
Cathedials, which have puzzled Mi Cucheuil and 
otheis, will easily explain then intent as a chal- 
lenge of Ingh, it not of supieme jiulicatiuu , and 
as such privileges me soon infringed, loids ot 
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manors with various and descending coiuts would 
make the same pretensions to the dignify of a eioss- 
lcgged position as their superiors Hence, theicforc, 
the numerous recumbent figuies on out sepulchral 
monuments, so almost exclusively English, must be 
divested of any inference to a cuunde either under- 
taken or vowed, and the Knights of the Temple 
must not necessarily be taken as Templars m a 
meduoval sense, which has been indeed shown from 
othei considerations. The idea dates perhaps no 
higher than the industrious Stowe, and it is not 
impassible that an un avowed wish to raise his 
earliest occupation into something like repute, may 
have first given nae to the thought. 

The next figure we adduce from De Gobelin* & 
pack, is one that we should Httle expect to find 
from any strict Roman Catholic source, as in it is 
embodied the belief of a female pope — our Protestant 
Pope Joan (Fig, B), ct ha Vupe&s <?” That mu 
present game of Pope Joan takes jds origin from, 
and perpetuates, this belief, there can be veiy little 
doubt, fat we find subsequent figures also copied 
mto tins game from the same pack Why the lady 
is superseded by the mua of .Diamonds, and this 
again is designated ns the nurse of Scotland, has 
given rjse to a multitude of conjectures, which will 
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b? found, some of them excessively absiud, in 
Chatto’s woik (p 2CC) If one may be ventuied 
m addition, it is that the lime of Diamonds is the 
best ciud lepiesentative of the cioss saltire, or that 
of St Andiew, the popish tutclair of the king 
dorn, and, as well as the Scottish banc, would 
seive as a decent mask wheic the lady heiselt 
might have been too obnoxious The belief iu this 
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unpleasmg episode in papal history, took its use 
in Germany, and its continuance on an Italian 01 
Fiench pack, is another proof that the country 
that propagated the story foimed the pictuie De 
Gebelin, however, as a good Catholic, helps himself 
in accounting foi it in a more orthodox mannei 
He fuids in lus pack the piece ding figure (No. 3), 
” Le Pendu 5> a young man hanging by the heels, 



audio the elaborate set, supposed to beGringouneur’s, 
made for Charles VI., given by La Society des 
Bibliophiles Francis, in Jeux de Carts Tarots, ph lb, 
the headlong position is more fearful, find he bears 
m each .hand a money-bag, /Torn the mouth of each 
of pinch a com just appears, But* this is not lit the 
original cut, and possibly has reference to. the 
Spanish suit of dinatfos^wx idea which would gain 

- ' v Z J- , JU 


some snppoi t from the in st plate l epi esentmg Le Foil 
oi Le INI at in a cap with asses* ears, and a Vandyke 
cape displaying a stung ot fouitcen such dinenos 
We have this hgme iu the pack attnbuted to 
Mantegna, m the Punt Room of the fiulisk 



Museum it is No xn , both in BieitkopPs and 
Siugei’s copies, all, as I have before stated, from 
Conit de Gebehids original mi , — the preceding 
figuie (No 4), in exact facsimile, which, it will be 
observed, although fastened by the leg, still pre- 



serves au upright position These and the pre- 
ceding copies sqem all to have originated from 
having been turned upside down, thus increasing 
the pam fulness of the position. But even simple 
captivity was sufficient for De Gobelin's views Bis 



description of the ’ card ( ff Dissertations mfcleea/* 
tom* b p* 172) is the following — u No, xu , La 
Prudence cat ck nombre des quatre vertus cardmales * 
les Egyjjtiens parent ils l’oubher dans cette pemtnre 
Hf la vie humaine ?' Ctypemhut, * on ne,U tityuve 


pas duns ce jen On volt a ses places un homme 
pnul a pa) les pieds mais que fait la le pendu? 
C’est Fouviage d’un malheuiun caitier piesomp- 
tueuv qui ne eompienant pas la beautd de Falle- 
gone leufeimde sous ee tableau, a pi is aur lui de la 
comgei, et pai la mo me de la desfigmer entiue- 
ment *' He then supposes that Puuknce must 
have been intended, aud that being figured with one 



foot cautiously advanced beloie the othei, w f hich had 
been expressed m a Latin title as ct pede suspense?* 
the ignoiaht caid makei had thence taken occasion 
to diaw the figuie of a man tied by the leg He 
continues “Puis on a deman do pourquoi un pendu 
dans ce jeu? et -on nki manqnd de due, c’esl la 



juste pumhon de V invent eur du jeu pour y aval) 
rep i SseniS %me Papes&e n 

This horiror of a female pope still haunts nil 
strenuous believers, like the above author, m the 
Homan Catholic tenets As most of them know that 
by our constitution the sovereign is at the head of 
our chtifch, and that our present sovereign, hei 
most g^cious Majesty, is a female,, the greatest 
f' ; r , J j 
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repioach they believe they can hung agauist our 
Protestant faith, as I have experienced m Elsass, is 
that we have a female pope 
Leaving, however, De Gebdm and his opinions | 
on this caid, it ccitaiuly seems possible through it 
to answer a question on caids in the Gentleman * 1 * * & 
Magazine foi 1791, p 141 — Why is the Knave of 
Spades* called Ned Stoles? The “pede capto ” 
gave to -De Gebehu what he conceived a satisfactory 
solution ot his cliflicultv, and I can use it equally 
satisfactory to myself heie Supposing Ned Stoles 
to be an easy blundei foi Ned C tti Stocks, the young 
man must necessarily be the knave 01 valet, mid 
the name ot Ned 3 m an unlimited choice of Christian 
appellatives, may have <ome uppuiuost to the mind 
of any one who lieai d that the figiue was Head tear d, 
when eithei the speakei 01 htaiei may, bvdioppmg 
his dbpuate, have got no faithei than Ndwaid, 
familiansed into Ned May not, too, the familial 
teim used in Cribbage, when the knave is turned 
up by the dealei as C( two foi his heels,” hav e been 
a playful 1 ecollection, and something like an in- 
demnity foi the suffering fiom heels tinned up m 
the way m which tins hguie gives them ? It 13 sur- 
mised by Mi H G Bohn, that the othei premium 
in this game, when the knave of the suit turned 
up, gets " f one for his 110 b/' may be by antithesis 
of nob, heels, but as a kuaviah lewaid, the 


anginal Saxon wold signifying numbeis or figures, 
the loot of the Gcimau J&flei, oyphei, and, cunously 
enough, oui own ty in twen/y, thnfy, so that the 
whole woid Zigtunci means exactly “ Fujm e cheat ” 
Why, ogam, if oiu word turnips comes fiom the 
Ih click inomphe, do uot the French call them so p 






m mi 




\ and thus to bring him into the catcgoiy of those 
Bohemian loids whom we have aheady noticed as 
Zu Pans 

Thus fai, mythology, usage, etymology, and 
popnlai feeling, all point to a Bohemian oiigm foi 
this fanciful aud playful imagery, and moie will be 
subsequently adduced We have, however, anotliu 
connection to note betwixt De Gebdin’s pack and 
the game of Pope Joan It is mtlio preceding cmd, 
No b, Hdinowetn, w Inch, doubtless, gavense to the 
mti oduction of ** luitM/ue” into the board of the 
laltei game Some copies give it the name of 
“ Le Manage,” by which mahunony has also been 
introduced, possibly to counteiact the disreputable 
amours of knave and queen, by joining the lady in 
legitimate connection with her loid and master the 
king 

The next senes of caids we shall introduce aic 
cntnely of a diifeient and much more modern 01 igin 
They are lound, and the suits aie repicseuted by two 
flowers, the columbute and pink (Nos 6 and 7) » and 
by two animals, the panot and the hare (Nos 8 
and 9) 

lu Bartbch, “Peintre Giavoui” (vol x p 70), we 
have the account ot a complete packoi these round 
cauls, wheie the addition of a tilth suit of flowcis 
(7 oses) makes the whole pack consist of sixty-h\e 
caulb (5X 13) t but m the lhench publication ot the 


turnip, or Nip himbeif, may have been equally sug- 
gestive 

In the same vol , p 16, of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, another query is given as to the ongm 
of a second popular denomination for another event, 
at Whist, which, as unsuitable to modern delicacy, 
can only be referred to, but may possibly find a 
solution when we come to touch upon suits of 
round caids, with f< deni~dePiop i (dandelion), as 
one of the suits. 

To many these coincidences may appear trifling 
and unworthy of notice, hut in the investigation of 
cards based upon the cheatery of gipsies and the 
jokes fathered upon then use, we cannot avoid 
listening to and remarking the rough pleasantry, 

Caid geneial nomenclature seems based on and 
fitted for deception 4 we have success measured by 
Inch, a deal is certainly nothing but a division, 
perhaps of the booty as well as of the caids, and 
comes" from the plat Deutsch deel, m high German 
ihedm, but the best of three such divisions gained 
by such tricks is a rub — heavy enough, no doubt, to 
the uninitiated 

The very name of gipsy, in the vernacular 
Ztgemier, la redolent of deception The latter por- 
tion of the word is evidently only a variant of 
Gmtrtei, cheater, and as Gaiikler, has' given us oui 
juggler, The prefix Ze or Zm (Grimm, p 13), is an 


why use the teim at oui, " have at ye all ® ” It seems 
moie m accoidance with all the other terminology, 
as we elsewhere find it, to look upon tiompet, c< to 
deceive,” as the parent , or if even the lattei word w r as 
adenvative from tump, it would only strengthen 
| the argument 

Pam, the Knave of Clubs, is the supei lor card at 
I/ombre, Loo, arid Pope Joan, in one of which bis 



efiieacy is eluded by the player calling out " Pam be 
civil,” and this again will bo found of Bohemian 
origin, for the well-known convertibility in word 
building, of the n and m — of which numerous 
instances from our own language might be adduced 
’♦—allows us with equal propriety to call him tf Pan,” 


Bibliophiles, tlm number is reduced to the orthodox 
fifty-two, and the complete pack 13 given. Awkwaui 
as the round figme must have been foi the hand, 
still moie so was it for the play, that the numerical 
value of each card is 1 (^presented by the uecessaiy 
quantity of hares, pinks, &c , so that a counting 
was requisite to detennine a seven fiom a nine, &c, , 

; and no wonder, therefore, that they have bceu long 
discarded from general use. 

As comparatively modem, they do not call for 
| much remark The columbine, as the invariable com- 
I panion of harlequin, may possibly, as such, have been 
thus introduced into oui pantomimes, since we find 
her much earlier on the Trench boards In Besche-* 
i relic’s DicUoxraaire, published about the beginning 
| of the Iasi Oentiuy, we have frequent mention of 

I pantomimes with the columbine, which might be a 
connecting lmk betwixt gaming and playing, and 
was probably suggested by Le Tou, whom harle- 
quin exactly represents We all know bis black 

; mask, bis close cropped Or covered hair, his reti- 
cence of speech , hut all these features me attri- 
butes of the Roman fool as old as Cicero, for see 
Be Oiatare,iLll — ^Quid cmro potest esrc tam ridh 
culitm. quam aanmo est P” and ui Terence (Dun v 
779), he 'is mentioned exactly as the fool of the 

middle ages, as left at home to take charge of 

the house That harlequin may be made easily to 
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appeal undei this name, even m a tiue sanmo, a 
shoit review of his ongm may he allowed The 
usually admitted demotion la little Ilailay (Ilaiky 
(pe) quino), but that was given to the famous Har- 
lequin Dominique (who died 1733), because he was 
much patronised, and even taken into the house, 
by the great French lavvyei and Chancelloi, Hailey 
Fiench anthois, howevei, generally admit now that 



tins etymology is untenable, but suggest none better. 
That the woid is French there is no doubt, and as 
little that lo quin is a diminutive ahoitencd fiom 
le {pe) queno of the Portuguese and South of 
Europe, so that we have only to account for the 
first syllable. Narr, in Geiman, is fool, and a 
Frenchman, with the usual insouciance of his 


f “A 



l _ J 


eountjpymea to ah foreign languages, might easily 
persuade himself that the initial “ N w was but *a 
r contraction of the indefinite article ein, and that 
the word ought properly to be written 'n arr, to 
which the diirimutivoi to give force to the dwarf 
form of the sanmo , would but afford bun an equi- 
valent idea, 


Vossius gives us the following desenption of 
fhese Roman comt and house fools — “Sanmones 
rmmam agebant laais capitibus iuligine laciem 
obducti ,** so that the black mask closely fitting 
the head is here plainly shown, and that blackness 
was a pecnhai aptitude foi the fool 01 bufloon we 
learn fiom anothei passage in Roman histoiy, not 
the less cuuoua that it happened in oui conntiy 
iElms Spaitianus, m 1 elating the fatal omens which, 
pieceded and presaged the death of the Emperoi 
Seyeius, at Yoik, altei he had letunied fiom supei- 
mtendmg the constiuetion of the Roman Wall — of 
which so many portions still lemam in the northern 
counties, fiom Cki lisle to the Wall’s-cml at New castle 
— gives amongst them the following — ■“ i&thiops 
qiudem l numero mihtan c’aicr inter sennas /a nice 
ct cclebiatorum sempei jocoium, cum coiona e 
cupiessu facta eidem ocemnt Quem quum ille 
natus lemoreu ah oculis prmcipissefc efc colons 
tjus tactus ormne et coiomt, dmsse ille dicitui* 
joci causa Totum fecisti, totura vicisti, jam dens esto 
victoi ” 

The dwaif figuie is picsei veil m the Bertoaldos of 
Portugal, the Beitoldos of Italy, the Maicolfos of 
Germany, and such likeness was found in them to 
the Roman sanmoa, by Blasatrus, in bis “ Treatise 
de Tinged,” &e, in Giouov Theat Antiq Giace, 
vol vm p. 1614, c, that a Roman biass alto- 
relievo which he copies from bis own collection 
would seive as abetter cut for the frontispiece of 



the above “ Astuzie sottili scene,” than those they 
exhibit 

In dress, the harlequin but copies the parti- 
colom of the ancient fool , his richly chequered 
and tinselled M shape” is but an improved motley, 
eo that it is literally hue of him that — 

“ motley’s your only woar ” 

Finally, the name, which as the Sanmo, used by 
Ciceio, may be considered more polite than Scurra, 
Mono, Nanus, oi other synonyms, has descended to 
us with only a slight dialectic change, as Zany, 
and thus colour, form, clothing, and even name, 
point to the Roman house and stage buffoon as oui 
true prototype of harlequin. 

Before finishing, however, with the columbine— 
not known in Italian comedy oi pantomime — we may 
adduce one coincidence by which parentage from 
one of the older suits, the Bells, is somewhat ap- 
parent It would require, howevei , a much more 
intimate acquaintance with the olden dialects, ideas, 
and allusions of our Teuton cousins, before we can 
fully trace the connection of theso suits or their 
nice dependencies, as jn the columbine, which, m 
modem German, has the name of AKrfei , but we 
learn from Adelung, y* that it is also called 
Grlocka (Bell) and Glocfanplume (Bellflower). 

There is, however, on theseround cards, which are 
the aces of their respective suits, a circumstance 
which has caused much remark, but which here, 
from want of space, can be hut fchg|i% referred to* 


They have all, as may be seen, labels with nisei lptions. 
Tin cc of them mciely moral sentences, the fourth, 
of Haies, i& in old Geiman, and the only one at all 
allusive to the subject, as follows — 

“ A\r mi intci* r r mi \iv 

D \T ROM MOl 10 00 Li PITS SIN” — 

of which Mi Chatto’s lhjmed verification, as— 

“ We o’m fields men Keen puisne, 

Tliei efoic I am the 11 ue you \ iew" — 

is certainly not the meaning A friend, who en- 
deavouied to bung out a consistent meaning, kindly 



communicated an old German poem, furnished him 
by the learned Geiman bibliophile. Mi N Trubnci, 
which bear something upon the subject, but is not 
qmle exhaustive It is too long to ho heie given, 
and, with some cuiious elucidation from “das 
Buch Gianat Apfel,” by the great Sfciasbmg re- 
forming pi each er, Geilcr von ICeiseibeig, must be 
left to another opportunity 

This Hare bungs us, howevei, back to a caul of 
one of those packs before mentioned, as found 



behind the wainscot at Niirnborg* It seems founded 
upon the very popular idea ill all countries of the 
world turned upside down— m German, diem* 
kehle vjcU (Fig 10) Many similar allusions are 
found m the various cards that have lately turned 
up, and very varied are the views of those who 
have attempted their explanation Want of space, 
however, also here restricts a consideration of them , 
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and we hasten fhciefoie in the three plates (Pigs 
1], IS, 18) to show fiom Mi IMlinham’s pack 
the Spanish King, das Capas, the Cavalier, dr 
Basloni , and the Valtt, das Espartos, lespcctivdy 
We hnd line no Queen, and this accoi dance with 
the earliest Geiman suits, and a simildi omission, 
and the substitution of aba and vnfn, is anothei 
and a stiong pi oof of Spanish imitation 



*V\ r e conclude this chapter, hv giving a full vieu of a 
Spanish suit, with three of the pip cai ds — Pig 14, the 
five, das dineiros , Pig 15, das Copas , and Pig 16, 
das Espadas, the floweis m the lattci, here only a 
supplemental y ornament, may have been suggestive 
of subsequent flowei suits In the last papei, page 
340, was given the numeial five ds B adorn 
The following concluding chaptei will give addi- 
tional continuation to the proofs already adduced 

r 


Ho, 22 

of the German origin of playing cards, and a geneial 
review of the argument. 

Chap, VI. 

Magnus ab Integra ssecd or um nasmtur or do. 

Vuy Bel, XT 

As much may he leaint of the origin and first 
mauufactuie of cards from the earliest namea of their 



makers met with, we give flora those discoveicd at 
Nmnbcrg, the five following, in all of which the 
names, and many of the accompanying arms, &e , 
me evidently Teutonic JFiguie 17 is much ob- 
literated, and mav possibly read Bnnilot Meikclc 
hut quite sufliueut is the pationymic to stamp it 
Gu man 

lflgmes IS, 10, and 20, me fiom a mnkci called 
Claus (Nicholas) Oth, and, ns a GoimununLei fancies 
interval of sixty yeais between them, he must have 
been a long and successful manufacture! Clutto, 
at p, SO, lias a woochut of one vtiy much like 
these, being the two of Bells, but lie is in enor 
m thinking it the Lion of St Maik at Venice, 
and thereby foitifving his thorny of an Italian 
origin, foi another ot the same malcei , with his 
name on the four ot Heat Is, has also the Num- 
berg aims Iflguie 21, with the malm's name on 
Acorn two, as “ And) eas Dan void” has also the same 
Lion, but no one would claim him foi an Italian 
The same Lion appeals again on Iflg 22, with a 
coat of aims, winch has been assigned to the town 
of Eifurlaud, and as the oiigmal is much muti- 
lated and much cut at the top, wheie the pipt» 
ought to be (probably also Acoin two), it has been 
suggested that the Hieionymus may be moie likely 
llcnncus Bopp,who is said ra Sebastian Minister's 
“ Cosmogj aphy” (ud of 3 502, p 97 id, to have soul | 



that typographer the plau of JEifuit, which accom- 
panies his woilc at that place 

To complete the various hgmes of cards we have 
collected for these sketches of then nomenclature 
and ongui, we give three, nil of which belong to 
those discovered at Niunbeig, it is said, behind a 
wainscoting at the house formeily occupied by 
Albiecht Barer, now purchased, by the town, and 
fitted up foi a commemorative museum, with idles 
and woiks by then gieat townsman It has been 
surmised, theiefore, that these cards may be from 
his design 3 , and speculation on the subject may be 
aided by a knowledge of the fact that the portfolios 
of the British Museum Print Hoorn contain nine 
cards with his well-known monogram They aic 
in the ease marked Tekenrag, 1637, No, 4, on 
the suits of cards called Tarots, labelled — A Jupiter 
XXXX.YI m a Vesica — Philosophic, XXVIII — Pu» 
mura mobile, new design— Thalia playing on a 
MUa— -Cavalier VI Chrcmico — Rhetouca — Papa — 
Doge. The fuel two are similar to those supposed 
by .Mantegna, and wholly or partially copied m the 
Jem des Tai ots of the Pi curb Bibliophiles, by 
Cicogcara, Singer, and others* Dr, Eye mentions 
them only as eight of the ,yeux 1506, and does not 
seem to know that in the same ease (No 111) oio 
six small miniatures, also seemingly cards 
The tbice, howevei, which we adduce (Nos. 23, 


24, and 25) if flora DureCs design oi gram, have 
ceitaraly nothing of his genius, mid mav only be 
necessary condescensions to conventional fauna, as 
aie om picsent unsightly couit eaidi In No 23 — 
the Cavahei of Eckern — wo have a tut Inn, which 
eitliei by acnduit oi design forms a leaf In 
No 21 wo have a rafbei genteel and complacent 
Rubcvahl, with the bell turnip at his feet , and in 



No 25, ten of these bells gioupcd above a jolly, K- 
uimbent fnai, whose capacious “ sv id el” possibly of 
Bock's Bier, would cany us to tamed Bavaiian 
cellars, with somo illustrative disquisitions to show 
the consistent beanng of this idea to all we have 
hitli ci to written 



[Such then are the facts and conclusions w r e offer 
on a game which has already occupied the thoughts 
and the pens of many able antiqnaiies and authors. 
The results vre have endeavoured to arrive at may, 
with the curious illustrative engravings introduced, 
ho of value in making moifl clear a somewhat 
abstruse inquiry,*— Ei> t A, /.] 
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THE EOYAL PICTURE 

TUB TWO G1UNDVIO L'HERS 
Maiio Wcigmann, Fiuitei 0 IT, Teens, Engl aver, 

Si/e of the pictme, 3 ft 0 in by i ft 3 In 

Marie Wi ig^iann holds a high position in one 1 
of the moat distinguished schools ol Germany, th.it 
of Dusseldoif, a school whub, within the last foity 
oi filtv yeais, has included m it the names of Cor- 
nelius, Sehadow, Sohn, 1C Bendemanu, Hildebumdt, 
Lessing, Leutze, llethel, Ixoeler, the A( lienbacks, 
and a host of otheia whose names are familial to 
all acquainted with continental Ait The school 
has atti acted to it scholais from nil parts of the 
woild, India and Amcucn have contributed then 
quota , Saxous, Scandinanans > Homans, and ticla- 
vomans, ci o\\ d hei atehei&> and it has scnlfoith 
disciples and missionaries to found new schools. 
Beudemann, Ilubner, and Eihaidt, have earned 
hei principles to Dresden, Beckci and Sclnoedter 
to Fiankfort , Lessing to Cailsruhe, and otheis, 
moie oi less known to fame, aie scattered through- 
out Germany. 

Mane Weigrnann is, we believe, wife of lien* 
Weigniann, professor of architecture in tile Academy 
of Dusseldorf , she excels in portraits of young chil- 
dren, and in pictures of a genie chaiactei, such as 
that of ‘The Two Grandmothers/ which a Geiman 
cutic thus describes — " Befoie the enhance of a 
somewhat large house, suuoundcd by a dense wood, 
sits a grandmother with her grandcluldicn , 9he 
appeals to have been Leading fiom a large book that 
lies on her lap, some story — perhaps u tale about, 
gipsies The dress, and geneul appearance of the 
family, show them to be m comfoi. table crrcuni 
stances An old gipsy woman now approaches the 
circle, she is also a grandmothei , and leads her 
gramlchrldi en by her side — two sunburnt young 
girls, with dark black eyes and hau, true types of 
the wandeiing tribe. The children spiead before 
the cottage door an old and faded carpet, and begin 
to dance to the music of their tambourine and 
cymbals. The gipsy woman, a person ot large 
stature and strongly-marked features, has sat down 
on a stone, and dnects hei shaip and pieicing 
glance fixedly on the happier family, who, living in 
comfoi t in their happy home, look down, perhaps 
with contempt, at least with wonder, on them and 
the grandmother who, foi the sake of more biead, 
display their ait m a manner so servile; and on 
the side of tho gipsy a certain pude and contempt 
are outwardly combined with her mwmd dislike 
But her grandchildren— her handsome two ! and 
does she not love them as tcndcily as the ofcheL loves 
hors ? Who knows which 1ms made greatest sacri- 
fices for the well-being of the children? She may 
mentally address such questions to the womau who, 
with her silver spectacles on her nose, contemplates 
with a grave but unsympathetic expression, the 
dance of the gipsy-child. Probably, when the wan- 
derers have departed, she will i elate to hei young 
family ^soine disreputable story of these people, and 
leave upon the minds o£ hex charge an indefinite 
impression as to how far gipsies are entitled to the 
claim of Chiislmn compassion and sympathy. 

"And how do the children on both sides deport 
themselves P The gipsies know no better lot than 
that which has fallen to them. Healthy and cheer- 
ful, they exercise with pleasuic that calling which 
brings them bread and amusement. But do they 
not feel the degradation of then condition ? Admir- 
ably has the artist expi eased those peculiar feelings 
which sei ve to bind the inner thoughts to external 
appeal an ces On the othei hand, the moie favoured 
children ate tinted with the rosy bloom of youth, 
but it is questionable what the fruit of nper years 
may be, Untouched by the rude shocks of adversity, 
these young people look devoid of woildly care ” 

The writer of (he above has ingeniously woiked 
out the subject of the picture, which, in a few words, 
may be described as illustrating the "contrasts of 
education ** It is a work of a veiy high class, both 
M\ idea and execution * the characters are aptly and 
naturally defined; the spirit and subtlety of expres- 
sion, the beauty of tho personal conceptions, and 
the richness of colouring could scarcely be sur- 
passed* 

It m in the Koyal Collection at Osboine> 



MIFOE TOPICS OF THE MOUTH 

Til 33 1 In HiUN All ON AL EXHIBITION, 1862 — 
Active, though we cannot say zealous, efforts aie 
being made evuy where by manufacturers to be 
“ well and duly" represented m 1862 At pic^ent, 
wo have but limited means ol judging as to the pre- 
parationsm Geimany and Northern Euiope, although 
we aie m conespondence with Committees of the 
seveial States We have, how evei, just lelmned 
fiom Pans, having visited the French capital m older 
to collect matcuals foi the Ait- Journal Illustrated 
Catalogue, which would he moie than wipe) fed ij 
it piofe^ed to he an IltnUiated Catalogue and <cm - 
tamed no engiavmgs of ike wot Is iontnbuted by 
the great mamfachaeis of the Continent It 
would, indeed, be a cunously illustiated International 
catalogue that contained no examples of foicigu 
work'?, because their pioduceis would not pay foi 
the puvilege to make such woiks publu instructors 
Poieignprod'iccishave,howevei,no idea of paying foi 
the publicity ot that which they consider as atonhi- 
bution foi the public benefit, as conveying instruction 
to all who see it All the best fabricauts oi Pai is have 
placed, or mean to place, then best woiks at our dis- 
posal It is needless to add that we aie alieady 
busily engaged m engraving the mou. excellent of the : 
woiks pioduced by the leading Ait manufacturer of , 
Great Britain, of course, without payment Our 
subscribers will soon obtain cvideiue that the 
highest lcaouices of Art will be made available foi 
this purpose As we have elsewhere intimated, we 
look upon such publicity as a public boon , and 
cannot considu that the manufaotuiei ought to be 
taxed m addition, nor can wc believe that any 
rational inanufactuier will consent to be so taxed 
Moreover, we think no manufacturer will pay foi 
an engraving m any woik, unless it be a moie 
worthy copy of the original than that which we 
give hirn without cost The cnculation of the 
Ait- Join nal t containing the Illustiated Catalogue, 
we may safely calculate at 50,000 monthly In 
1851, it was 45,000, yet the parts weie double 
parts, chaiged at five shillings each. In 1862, 

| theie will be no extra chaige The question, how r 
evei, is simply this is it not the duty of a Journal, 
aiming to convey information as widely us possible, 
to do so without taxing the producer, by whose 
means such rnfoi matron is given ? And if it be the 
duty of a public journal to do this, how much moie 
is it the duty of the Commissioners of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862 9 

In 1851 the contractors, Messrs Clowes, made 
no charges for space, leqiiinng only that the en- 
graving should be produced at the cost of the 
manufacturer, yet Mes3is Clowes paid a sum of 
|!2,000 for the privilege to produce such catalogue 
In 1862, the commissioners lctain the illustiated 
catalogue m thou own bands — they will be iU 
pubhshen i and demand a laige sum for each page 
occupied, besides the cost of drawing and engraving 
the object delineated We trust, therefore, that 
muuufactuiers will mquue, befoie they incur the 
enounous cost demanded fiom them tor advertising 
in the official illustiated catalogue, fust— whether, if 
they decline to advertise, they will be liable to any 
penalty , secondly, m what sort of " society " then 
advertisements will appear, thirdly, whether those 
who do not pay will , o? will not , be entirely excluded 
fiom the said catalogue, fourthly, what will be the 
whole of the expense they will have to incur from 
first to last, for mseitions m the said illustrated 
catalogue , and, lastly, what honoui or advantage 
they are to expect m piopoition to tho cost meuLred. 

We do not hesitate to say that if the Commis- 
sioners of the Intel national Exhibition demand pay- 
ment for insertions iu such catalogue— per page — 
they will do what is unjust , nnjuatto manufacturers 
and the woild, for whose benefit and teaching the 
Exhibition is to be held, anrl not for the private gam 
of any individual or individuals A guarantee fund of 
nearly half a million is subscribed to meet a possible 
loss ; we veutute to assert there arc not twenty of the 
subscribers who would not willingly pay for the 
production of aich an illustrated catalogue as, would 
largely and properly represent the collection, foreign 
as well as Eughsh; but who will complaip if a loss 
is induced by a paltry and insufficient ** catalogue," 
that is got together with no other view than that of' 
gain— information and msti action being very second- 


ary consideiations The International Exhibition of 
1862 is not, oi latliei ought not, to be legal ded as 
a meie means of making money foi ulteiioi objects 
Glasgow ExHnsmoN of Fine Arts — Wc 
aie glad to learn that this important city is making 
one moie effoit to establish an annual Pine Ait 
Exhibition It is not ci editable to the wealth, the 
intelligence, and well-known liberality of Glasgow, 
that lutheito eveiy attempt made m this direction 
has pioved aboitivc Over anil over again the 
scheme has been tiled by gentlemen imbued with a 
love of Art, and over and ovei agam the lesult has 
been failure, vexation, and pecunmiv loss It is 
high time this stigma was removed, and we ven- 
ture to hope tint the exhibition just inaugurated 
is only the precursor of a long suns, giowmg in 
importance with the giowmg taste and Ait education 
of the citizens Fiom the catalogue now beioie us, 
we learn that the association has taken the title ot 
the "Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts" The 
geneial committee is composed of local artists, the 
honourable the Loid Piovost (rlumrnan), the mem- 
bers of paihament for the city and countj, ami a 
numbei ot gentlemen, all moie oi less known (oi 
then taste and disci immation m Art matters The 
w r orks exhibited aie eight handled and ninety-seven 
in all, many of which aie fiom the artists dntcL, 
whilst others have been libei ally lent by collectois 
ni different paits of the countiy, the Kensington 
Museum, contributing nine pictures towards the 
general effect. Amongst the oil paintings aie speci- 
mens by Piekeisgill, Ward, Miulise, Sant, Fi ilb, 
R S Lauder, Thomas Faed, and John Absoiou 
Landscape is nobly represented by David Rohu ts, 
Lmnell, Oakes, Hoiatio Macculloch, G E lleimg, 
Samuel Bough, &c In the depaitmentof water - 
coloui, we obseive the names of Cox, Callow, 
’YV’eigall, Richardson, Coibould, Woolnoth, Held 
man, and \V L Leitch In sculpture the names ot 
Foley, Stanton, and G E Ewing, die the most 
conspicuous The portraits which, as usual, pre 
sent rathei an imposing an ay, are chiefly fiom 
the easels ot Su J, W Gordon, Graham Gilbcit, 
Maenec, Napiei, Macbeth, and A Ciaig Altogether, 
so fai as we aie capable ol judging, the collection is 
an exceedingly ci editable oue for a fust start, and 
wc heartily wish the piomoters every success m 
then laudable ettoits to advance the cause of Ait 
We have, however, oue little fault to find The 
catalogue now upon oui desk is not bv any means 
so caiefully compiled as it ought to have been The 
names of several well known artists me mis-spelt 
m oue instance, indeed, spelt m a dillerenl way m 
two different places It may be that these e/iois 
have crept m from a too hasty coi reckon of the 
pioof-sheets, but, to say the least, they do not look 
well in a document which, of all othcis, ought to 
be scrupulously correct 

The Pile side Nr 03? this Koval Institute of 
British Architects, at the fust meeting of the 
season, passed some stioug remaiks on the audii- 
tectural plans of the International Exhibition lie 
remarked that in 1362, as in 1851, jButish archi- 
tects weie ignored by those who had the manage- 
ment of the Exhibition building, and no chance of 
co-operation allowed them, He protested, m the 
name of the Institute, against the official exclusion 
of architects fiom the councils of those who 
"assumed to lepiesent the taste of the nation in tho 
various branches of Alt ” 

The Liverpool Society of Arts have 
; awarded their annual prize to Mi E M Waid, 
foi his giand piotuie ot ( The Last Moments ot 
Charles II/’ the attractive featme of their exhi- 
bition. 

Wood -carving, — Mr W Peny, whose carvings 
in wood we have noticed on several previous occa- 
sions, has recently exeeultd another admirable piece 
of work, which he has submitted to oui inspection 
It repiesents a missel- thrush, life size, perched on 
a sprig of oak, with which, a blanch of mistletoe 
is entwined Tire foliage is ananged with much 
grace, and caived with exceeding freedom and 
delicacy; the action of the songster, waibhug his 
a sweet hymn of praise/ 5 is bold and life-like. The 
whole is sculptured out of a single block of lime- 
wood Mr. Perry Was entrusted with the execution 
of tlie carvings, in satin-wood, of the new stale 
railway-coinage, recently built byfhc Hoi th- Western 
Railway Company, for "the use of the Queen and 
royal family. 
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The British Institution,— The usual annua, 
exhibition of copies made in the “ School of Paint- 
ing,” was opened on the 20th of the past mouth, 
aftei om sheets weie in the bunds of the pimteu 
AMlmingoe the Council of iiil Socieiy 
foi the Pi emotion of the Fme Aits, was held on 
1 the Lith of Novemhei, foi the cons i delation of the 

1 pioLeedings fox the ensuing season Mauy of the 

souues ot the past yeai weie highly mtei esting, 
and those to come will not he less so. The opening 
ltvt me, hy Mi James Dafforne, was adveitised for 
the e\enuig of the 2Stk Subject — “Art Educa- 

tion , its Objects and Advantages 55 

Messrs Du la Rue, whose name has become 
famous ovex the world for lefmemcnt in all 
matteis that appeitam to stationery, have issued then 
“ annuals " As heietofoie, they aie of high excellence 
and in gieat vanety, eommenetng with the oidmaiy 
“ lied Lettei Dmiy ” (a nccessaiy m eveiy ofhee and 
household), aud ending with the elegantly bonnd 
pocket-book The fonnoi aie distinguished hy clear 
punting, good papei, and stiong binding, with 
ample evidence ot special caie to all icquisite inhu- 
mation skilfully compi essed It is by their accuracy, 
— justifying implicit confidence — that Messis He la 
Rue have obtained a widely spt ead populauty fox their 
Dianes The pocket-books axe convenient as well as 
gi aceful, and very vaned m style and omaraenUti on, 
the “ornamentation, "however, being geneially, as it 
ought to he, veiy simple No doubt thexe aie 
many competitors asiegaids works of this class, but 
ceitamly nuue cau buipass those that have fallen 
under oui notice — the issues of this icnowned 
establishment. AVe believe Messis De la Rue “ lead ” 
m the pxoduetion of pDying-caids , Undoubtedly 
there are none so extensively used, none so especially 
favoured at the clubs, as well as in private families, 
wheie the time-honoured and by uo means obsolete 
game of whist supplies the occasional amusement of 
an evening AVe plead guilty to the enjoyment of 
such a relaxation from labour now and then, and 
have had such expeuence as enables us gxeatly to 
prefer the cards ot Measis, De la Rue to those of any 
other maker It is by no means a seconds y matter 
to ns that their caich are always “backed 15 with 
taste and judgment — often with admuable designs 
The Civil War in America is exercising its 
evil influence on Ait Sevexal of the lllustiated 
books intended foi the coming Chnstmas axe “kept 
k back," in consequence ot the certainty that no sales of 
them can he anticipated in the New World 

A Novelty m the way of senal publications has , 
lecently appealed undei the title of the Cowt Re- 
gister It is little more than a record of biiths, 
mam ages, and deaths among the families of the 
nobility and gentiy, with, in a majonty of cases, 
their armorial healings, and, wheie the peisons 
whose names an? chiomcled are publicly known, 
a bnef sketch of their history is appended Wills 
and bequests also find a place in the columns, with 
some other matters appropriate to the subject The 
Register, published hy Mr Hardwick, of Piccadilly, 
appeals monthly. The armorial illustrations aie 
very carefully engiaved, and the work pi onuses to 
be one of general utility. 

The Governesses 5 A3vlum and Annuities.*— 
AVe have often been the advocates of this true 
charity, with effect and beneficial results. It has 
grown to rank among the bpafc ** institutions >5 of 
the kingdom. The loss of its chief launder— the 
Revi tkiyid Laing, was a heavy affliction, but lus 
widow continues to labour in its serviae— to labour 
heart and mind — and under her influence, as its 
honorary secretary, the good woik continues to, 

, progress Our present object, m referring to the 
subject, is to direct attention to an advertisement 
that invites subscriptions with a view to found 
special annuities for governesses who are blind or 
deaf, and, consequently, incapacitated from pro- 
fessional toil. To obtain admission on the list of 
candidates for ordinary annuities, the candidate 
must be ovei sixty years old; but there aie many 
governesses who, young yet, are afflicted with blind- 
ness or deafness, so as to be utterly incompetent for 
teaching as if they were paralysed from old age. 
The effort to obtain a pi o vision for them is a 
’ becoming tnbute to the honoured memory of the 
Rev* David Laing; for this work of mercy is do- 
| signed to 1 he lus memorial— a worthier memotial 
( than could be any “ monument, insenptidn, stone 
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REVIEWS. 

The Life or J M W Turner, R A Founded o 
Lettei s and Papei s furnished by his Friend 
and Fellow Academicians By AV iLTrit Thorn 
bury 2 vole Published by Hurst am 
Blacjll.it, London 

We have looked forward to the appeal ance of thes 
volumes with interest and cunosity, ’with tin 
former, because ererj thing uhich i elates to tin 
great painter— ppihaps it should rather be said, tc 
his ait— is peculiarly attiactivo to us, and with the 
latter, because cunous to see what matenals Mr 
Thornbury would have to woik upon, and how he 
would use them One who undei takes to write the 
story of such a life as Turner's m its twofold 
aspect of public and pnvate, and who aims at 
something beyond ameie recoid of facts and inci- 
dents, has no easy task to peifoim, a character 
like his, compounded of vanous qualities, often 
apparently antagonistic to each other, one which 
his fellow men eithei could not, or would not, 
understand, lequues the nicest discrimination in 
judging, and the clearest sifting of evidence, that 
it may be set forth fiee from malice or extenuation. 
AVheievor Mr. Thoinbuiy has gone, and this has 
been but seldom, beyond the i elation of meio 
biogiaphy, he seems to have acted with this desne 
of dealing out nnpaitiai justice What Mi Ruslan 
has wntten to reveal the artist's inner man, as seen 
and felt m his woilcs, the author of these volumes 
has done, to a consumable extent, for the outei 
man as he walked in the world aiound him, m it, 
but scaicely seeming to be of it Air Ruslan says, 
“he knew his own powei, and felt himself utterly 
alone m the woild from its not being undei stood ” 
Aud it is something to have flung aside that veil 
of mjstery which, for a long poition of Turner's 
life, clung closely mound, so that only a few of his 
associates knew what it concealed — something to be 
able to show, what the world ncvei believed, that he 
had some noble qualities of heait and a kindly dis- 
position , bettei far would it he, could his biographer 
not have disco\eicd that, mingled wife these, vere 
others which belong to the dark side of nature, and 
compel us to agree, with some modification, m Mi 
Fan holt’s alleged lemarlc, quoted by Mi. Thoinbuiy, 

“ that all lemumcences of Tuinei me unpleasant, 
and only tend to lower the man ” all may not be, 
but many undoubtedly are , and it is not agieeable 
to have oui hero-worship intermingled by un- 
hallowed thoughts, and our bohef m the nobility 
of man’s natuie soattered to the winds by the 
knowledge of his failings and \icea “Uptight- 
ness, treneiosity, tenderness of heart (extieme), 
sensuality, obstinacy (extreme), irritability, infi- 
delity,” such is the catalogue of qualities given 
by Mr Ruslan as forming Turner’s oharacter the 
vices heavily outweigh the vntues, and go far to 
justify the obseivation of our friend Fairholt 

The leading points of Turner's history have 
already been made public in various periodicals 
and pamphlets, they, however, weie but mere 
eketolies, often very imperfect In these volumes 
we see the picture filled in, and, perhaps, as com- 
pletely finished as we may now expect to have it, 
for much of his life was hidden withm himself; 
his time was fiequently passed, none knew how, 
m that dingy-lookmg house m Queen Anne Street, 
till the opening of the Royal Academy revealed 
the manner m which he had passed many of his 
day s ; and his death still more effectually manifested, 
to a few, how mmd and hand laboured imweariedJy 
from day to day and month aftei month, m the art 
he so enthusiastically loved and followed. AVe 
happened to be there not very long after his 
decease, and could not but feci astonished at the 
prodigious quantity of studies, sketches, and un- 
finished pictures which lay soattered m every 
apartment, or were piled in heaps in eorncis and 
cupboards— living, hut often strange and mutilated 
evidences of the painter’s aeal, energy, and devo- 
tion. “In seventeen boxes in thp lower room of 
the National Gallery," says Mr Buskin, speaking 
after the workB left by Turnei to the country weie 
deposited there? ^ I found upwards of 19,000 pieces 
of paper drawn upon by Turner m one way or 
another," and wp saw in the same rooms huge 
heaps of canvases tolled up, which at first we 
mistook for lolls of floor-cloth* till the attendants, 
spreading, them out, disclosed to ns large pictures 
m a greater or less unfinished state, 

The materials winch Turner’s friends and fellow 
academicians have placed m the hands of Mr. Thom- 
bury, are muUitanoue and discursive ; hence these 
volumes have a similar ehmaeter, for the author 
seems to have used them as furnished to him’, , 
perhaps, after ah, the most satisfactory— or, at any 
x ate, the least objectionable. W# lf /The Rev* Mr- 
Tnmmer, son of Turner's olde^i|excoutpiy lont him 
' ' ''if ' 1 > 1 * ^ l # V 5F 'l , 1 V 

a manuscupt volume of “ recollections," extending f 

ovei a period of foi by jeara Messrs Jones and 

David Robeits, the academicians, have Mbo con- 
a tributed hugely to the stock ot matenals, ninny 
s otl * ers have lent then aid, moie or less impoitant 
- an d valuable A passage fiom the authoi’s piefaee 
will explain the spiut in which he desned to cany 
out his labours, and which wc think lie has attained, 
looking at them as a simple lecoid of events, 
generally unaccompanied by comment, explanation, 
or discussion 

“In Mi. JRuskm’s fifth volume of # Modern 
jPaintois/ he alludes kindly to my ‘ Life of 1 uiner * 

I trust that my views of Turnei may agiee with 
those of the gieat exponent of his genius I have 
spaied none of Turners faults— I have tiled to 
forget none of his excellencies, I ha\e not tried to 
caucatuie him as a misei, because I knew that one 
gieat woik of chanty had been the lived object of 
lus whole life I could not udieule lum as an 
anchoute and a misanthrope, because 1 knew how 
tendeily he was beloved by Ins more intimate 
fueuds, how sensitive he was to then Bufferings, 
and how deeply he felt their loss. 

“Yet 1 have not written this book in the base, 
gladiator spiut of a mere special pleader, but with, 

I hope, a stein and undeviatmg regnid foi tiutb 

I had no motive whatever to warp rae I did not 
wish to write a eulogy— a meie fulsome funeial 
oration, a poem, a uddle, a lhapsody, oi a mere 
saleable, time-serving apology I have tried to 
paint the man as I leaily believe ho was— an image 
of gold, with clay feet— a creature over whom the 
sun now shone, now datkened — a great, disappointed 
man, whose ambition was never satisfied, and who, 
in despaii of all otbei pleasuie, sought out nature, 
and m her piesonce felt his only leal happiness ” 

AVe do not think Ah Thornbury’s poitiait of 

Turner is quite tiue, judging meiely by some of the 
remaiks made by the authoi himself in subsequent 
pages. The artist certainly was a man of “nn un- 
bounded stomach” m his giasp after professional 
fame and the acquisition of wealth, and he had 
enough of both to satisfy e\ ery i disenable longing , 
but there is ample evidence that he sought other 
“happiness” than that which communing with 
natuie might afford him om admiration of theaitist 
must not lead us to oveilook the errors of the man, or 
to acquiesce m an opinion lllogieally deduced fiom 
acheise piemises. Sensuality and infidelity— two 
of thedaik characters assigned him by Mr Buskin— 
aie m themselves sufficient to weigh down the 
spirits of any one, whether oi no the voice of fame 
elevates him to a hero, or the neglect of the world 
leaves hnn abandoned and alone 

This 44 night-side ” of Turn el’s chmacter we Inn e 
incidentally touched upon — but only because the 
key-note to it is to be found m these volumes, 
otneiwisa it would have passed unnoticed — for the 
reason that it may solve as a warning, and, un- 
happily, the history of great men a/Iouls too many 
sirmlai instances of lofty genius united with low 
and debasing pursuits Btrango that it should be so, 
especially m one ever contemplating the beautiful, 
and majestic, and puie woiksof the Creator's hand , 
it shows that such contemplation, apait fiom the 
restraining influences of h gli moral principles, is 
insufficient to keep man's heart from its own cor- 
rupting inclinations There was, howov ei, one of 

Turnei ’s most gifted contemporaries whose Art- 
studies had a direct tendency to lead him astray, 
but he came foith unscathed fiom the ordeal of 
temptation. 

Mr Thornbury says little comparatively himself 
about Turner's picfcuies, but ho quotes Mr Buskin's 
lcmaiks rather copiously in many of them herein 
ho has noted judiciously } foi the author of “ Modern 

Painters ” has left nothing to be said on the subject, 
and to haye omitted it altogether would have * en- 
dured the book befoio us very impeifect. There 
are pages, however, wfiioh seem out of place, as 
having little or no connection with the immediate „ 
subject: for example, the chapter in the fiist 
volume of Turner’s cotempornnes, that on the Rise 
and Fall of AYathi -colour 1 Fainting m FndabiL 

The long story about 1 the ‘Polyphemus’ is also an < 
intrusion ; and in the sScoud volume, the remarks 
upon Law) enoe, Gainsborough^ Constable/ and 
others, and a poition of Mr Tripimoi’s contribution, 

If we introduce ho extracts from this history it 3$' " 1 

only because our space forbids if, for theie is abun- 
dance we would gladly transfer to pur pages, Theie 
is little doubt, however, of these volumes finding 1 a * 
warm welcome among those who take the slightest 
interest in British Alt, for they mo full of 
pleasant leading; if Mr, Thomoury does not 
write philosophic ally upon Art and artists, he 
handles those subjects in a very agreeable and easy 
manner; there is no dry matter, here, Should 
another edition of the work bo called for, which is' 
extremely pi ob able, wo would sbggest’ the intro- 
duction of a copious mdex > a wojrjf like this ought 

\ r > , . . ^ T . '* 
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to sei ve as one of lfifeienoe— nt present, it 19 utterly 
\ aluelesa foi such a puipose Borne careful revision 
19 «il^o nacessaiy we tee Mi John. Burnet's name 
mis-spelt in the preface, Mi Wbinum ought not 
to he dnte^peetfullj atyied an “official" of the 
Rational Gallon, as if he woio only m attendant 
n porter, Mr italic Watts degt 1 to be desoubed 
as something moie than “ a small poet, and the 
editor of the Mwncbesfcei papei , " and Mr J A 
lianmusk} iinofca “well-known painter , 0 though 
im aitist, but he is an efficient master in a Govern- 
ment School of Ait, at Manchester, wheie his 
services are deserv edly raBpected These, and othei 
statements v\e could point out, ought not to have 
been made, and should be rectified 


Engiish Sacred Poetry or thl SixrrrwTn, 
Seventeenth, Eighteen ut, and Nine- 
TTEntb Ceniurtfs. Selected and Edited by 
Roihjit Arts VTilmot, M A , Incumbent of 
Bear Wood Illustrated bv Holman Hunt, ■ 
J, D Watson, J. Wour, Ac. Engraved by 
the Brothers Dalziel Published by Roxn- 
ledms, Warns, and Rotjtledge, London ami 
New York 

Fiom a hteratme so rich as our own 39 111 poetry 
of a sacred character, it must be a difficult task to 
make such a selection as will convey an adequate 
idea of the wealth by which we are surrounded 
Tor four centuries, ecclesiastics and la} men, without 
distinction of sect 01 creed, havo added to the stole , 
many of whatm comparatively valueless, but many 
also of that which 13 entitled to a high lank m the 
writings of gemus, and as evpiessions of Christian 
faith and Christian teachings. This was especially* 
the ease with some of the eldei poots, of whom 
Mi Wilmot ti uly and eloquently says,— “A ie- 
membranca ot oui woithies ia not unnoedful’ the 
gray fathers of learning and imagination lecodo 
eveiy day further from the eyo^ Science has a 
phrase— acoustic shadow— which is significant and 1 
suggestive. In a great city you maj hear the 
chime of bells in one street, and lose it lu the next , 
the buddings bury the sound Application of the 
comparison is easy our tunes do not favoui the 
diffusion of solemn, thoughtful strains; frequent 
obstacles come between the music and the hearers. 
The chime ia biokon by the objects that mteieopt 
it The old is scatteied by the new " 

But such volumes as this on our table aio, as it 
were, the soft bieozes which bung back to the 
batoning car the music that had Boated far away 
from us , and with such accompaniments as modern 
art and typography, and all the other resources 
that publishers in the present day invite to then 
aid, the strains have a double chaim, the beauty 
of the “score" seems to add sweetness to the 
melody. But it is not only the old poets who sing 
to us here, many modem ones are m the oichestra 
mingling their moio graceful notes with the strong, 
lobusfc voices of their piedecessors; Pol lok and 
Hobor, Watts, JCeble, James Montgomery, Browning, 
Term) son, Crabbe, Longfellow, Howitt, Words- 
worth, and Homans joining m the chorus with 
Herbert and Quarles— we aio writing their names 
irrespective of poetical rank— and Shakspeie and 
Milton, Jeremy T&ylor, Donne, Grahame, Hemok, 
and a host mote, both of the older and tho younger 
times, The selection has been made ui a spirit of 
catholicity as to subject, so much eo as,— in eomo 
instances, we tlmik, — -scarcely to justify the appel- 
lation of “sacred" poetry in the case of some of 
the pieces inserted, which rather come under the 
title of “moral" poems, 

Mr. Wihuot’s volume is abundantly filled with 
illustrations from the pencils of Messis. Holman 
Hunt, Watson, Marks, Harrison Weir, Armstoad, 
Gilbert, F It, PickersgiU, RA, and othei s, en~ 
giaved m hrat-iate style by Messrs Hfilzieh m 
whose hands' wo could have clesued to sec other 
thawings than some few we find heie Holman 
Hunt's soli taiy design from Dean Tiench’s “Host 
Jewels," is admirable in composition, drawing, and 
fooling, German in stjle, but without its stiffness 
and conventionalism . Among the others demand- 
ing especial notice maybe named Marks' * A Quiet 
Mind,' |b Bandys’s * Life’s Journo} / and ‘ The 
Little Mournei/— both remarkably elevei, and full 
of thought and meaning, the lattei is itself a 


poem,— Watson's ‘Tune and the Yem/ and ‘Last 
Words/ Keene’s ‘A H>mn to my God,' and, in 
anothei description ot subject, Hamsun Weir’s 
‘Praise of Countiy Life/ S Read’s ‘Old Chmcli 
in a Stoun/ Wolfs ‘Wisdom Unapplied/ John 
Gil belt’s six landsoapea from Thomson's “ Seasons/’ 
aud several, but not all, of WaKon’s ten drawings, 
illustrating Gray's “Elegy " Hid Mi Armstead's 
subjects been omitted from the book, it would havo 
pleased us bcttei , they are, to our eyes and mind, 
blots on its pages, possessing no one quality to 
rendei them attractive When will some artists who 
essay pre-RaffVliam, learn to distinguish between 
its beauty and its deformity, its tiuth and ltt enor, 
its spirituality and its grass matenalism * 


Snitin al CaNrcixs, evtimted fiom the Writings 
of the Fathera, the Old English Poets, &c 
With One Hundred How Designs, forming 
Sjmbolical II lustrations to the Passages By 
W Hauky lloftius Published by Gniriun 
and Farr an, London 

“Ho cioss, no ciown*" Such 19 Hie truth which 
Mr Rogers, who mutes m this volume tile twofold 
chaiactei of editor and aitist, seeks to inculcate in 
his emblematical designs, “The senes/' he says, 

“ may be raughly divided into eight sections— tho 
Dual Charactei of all Things, Past, Piesent, Eu- 
tuie, Preparations foi Putunty, Yicee, Vntuea, 
Pacts , Reflections , Results " In woikmg out this 
idea, we find on one page a passage or two fiom oui 
old wnteis, and on the opposite page averse from 
the Scuptmes beaung on the subject, above the 
lattei appears tho artist's emblem, illustrative of 
the text But it la not veiy easy to convey to 
others by verbal descuption a notion of the a ay in 
which the plan is earned out. Taking the first 
section as an example, which sets forth the “ Dual 
Character of all Things," Mi Rogeis ramarks, that 
“ Earth has ita cemnterptu tin Heaven /' thus, then, 
we find m the that design the city of Babylon ex- 
changed for the heavenly Jeuiaalem , in the second, 
the lobe of eaith exchanged for that ol immoitality , 
m the third, the tree of life for tho tree of death , 
and so on through the whole ten designs allotted to 
this section In each case the emblem of earth ( 
occupies the lowoi portion of the subject, that of . 
heaven tho upper , they are linked together by ap- 
piopnatc ornamental devices In the other sections I 
; a single design suffices to illustrate tho quotations 
A book so full of deep thought, and beautiful, y el j 
I quaint artiBt-work as this is cannot be, though it 
ought to be, popular, Mi Rogers himself, we aie 
erne, ii not sanguine enough to thmlc it will be so 
la this ago of hutry and bustle, the generality of 
men have, 01 fancy they have, no time for thinking 
beyond tho demands of then .daily avocations, 
books, whether illustrated or not, which requiuri 
elo 36 examination and study to compiehend and 
enjov, become sealed volumes; hence pictures aro 
bought, and hung, and valued, because thoy are 
ornaments, but to undei stand them is no part of 
the owner’s caie, the same homage is not paid to 
books unless they ran commend themselves without 
trouble, Allogoiy and emblems find but scant 
! favom m an age requumg stubborn facta, 

There 13, however, a class of persons, and a laige 
class too, who seek both in books and pictures some- 
thing beyond a momentary gratification by this 
class more especially “ Spiritual Conceits" will bo 
appreciated It is a book to be studied, not hastily 
turnod ovei, and it is worthy of being thought ovei 
fonts tiufchs, expressed though thoy bom figurative 
language. The title, though appropimte and just, 
is not fortunate, for a name is fiequently the in- 
ducement to look into a book, and this, from its 
singularity, is not unlikely to have a contrary 
effect 


Tun Wisdom or Soiauon, Illuminated by Samuel 
Stanesry P ubhshed by Gitirrrra & Damian, 
London 

Ie it a marvel that tho Queen of Sheba should have 
eorue from tho “ uttermost parts of the earth to hear 
the wisdom of Solomon," and that she returned 
acknowledging that all she heard and saw far 
exceeded the report winch had reached her eais£ 
Thera is not one of those wise— and as beautiful as 


f 

they «ue wira—MMUgs that ha\e rrnne dawn 1 o us 
umvoithy of being wntten m letteis of “puie 
gold /’ the / are rales of life and conduct which, it 
rained out, would eonfei universal pe.ico and hap- 
pmebs on mankind, and make the eaith once moro 
a paradise , “ wouis" aie they, to applj one of these 
pmraibs, “pleasant as an honejromb, sweet to the 
soul, and health to the bones " The publication of 
such an elegant little book as Mr. Stanesby’s may 
be the means of working out some moral good by 
inviting special attention to the tmths taught 
theram Men will look into and often lead a 
volume lirhly adorned, as they will look a f and 
snutimsc earnestly one who 13 “clothed m fine 
linen and fares sumptuously," and thus the shaft 
shot peih.ipa at a ventuic, m vy strike wliera it is 
unexpected, but }ct needed 
A poition only of tho Hook of PiotciU Iras 
been introduced, but the sel* etion has brrn caie- 
fully made The icrses aie punted m black letter, 
with a colouied 01 gold initial to each, and eveiy 

E lias a rich bordei ot floriated 01 arabesque 
jn on a gold gioundwoik, tasteful in oh.uaaei 
and haimoniouB in coloui The print era, Messra 
Ashbee and Dangcrfield, meiit a woid of praise for 
then careful execution of thera beautiful pages 
Solomon's valuable peails are here adorned uith 
I settings woithy of them Ror old 01 young this 
i ought to piove a welcome gife-bool/. 


Thu Hoiy Bible Illustrated b\ a Selection fiom 
Raphael's Pictures 111 tho Vatican Freely 
adapted and drawn on Wood, by Roeurt 
Duuniy Pubhsbod by Ward and Lock, 
London. 

Any attempt to alter and “adapt" the glorious 
compositions of Raffaelle— we use our own way of 
writing the name — as ahvara looked upon by us 
with extrame jealousy, as we would not add any- 
thing to them, &o would we not have anything 
taken from them Mr. Dudley has committed no 
very grave offence of eithci kind, in his rendering 
the fourteen or fifteen bubjects introduced into this 
edition of the sacred wijtmgs These designs oi 
RafUelle are, as mail} of out icadeis know, sug- 
gested by the Old Testament narratives, and wcio 
executed as fi escoee on the walls of the Vatican 
tho entne series ha* been frequently engraved, and 
has received the title of “ RaiUelle’s Bible ” 

Mi Dudloy has drawn the subjects with much 
delicacy and taste, the engraver, too, whose name 
does not appear, has performed hie pait ot the task 
moat satisfactorily the woodcuts ara well printed 
on thick papei, and aie sui rounded by an elegant 
boidei of gold ornament. The eovei, designed bj 
Mr. Owen Jones, is a work of art not to bo passed 
ovei if the text had been punted on stouter papei, 
nothing fuithei would bo necessary to lendoi this 
volume pei feet m all its parts, the type is suffi- 
ciently clear and legible, but the papei is thin and 
has a mongra look this is always the ease when 
the printing on the next page is visible, as it is here 


Ruined Aiumys and CABaunti or Great 1 Bmtat*. 
J 3 y William and MaBY Hovyut The Pho- 
tographic Illustrations by BunroRD, SniG- 
rirLD, Wilson, Renton, and othei a, Pub- 
liehed by A. W. Bennett, London 
This beautiful volume, one of the “books of tho 
season," icached ns at tho eleventh horn only, when 
time aud spued are opposed to oui noticing it m 
such a v,ay as we desne to do A hasty glatioq 
through Us pages is sufficient, however, to wan ant 
a commendatory lme or two this month, m tho 
next we hope to speak of it at gxcaiei length, 


Kettledrum. Punted and Engraved by Onatit/tb 
Hunt & Son. Published by Mooiie, McGueen, 
and Co,, Loudon. 

We are no pations of the turf, but we do admire a 
fine hoi ae, and KettlediUm, the winner of the 
“Derby" this } ear, ie “a beauty," judging fiom 
this poi trait, for wo aro not acquainted with tho 
original. The print will na doubt be valued by 
those who take especial interest in the sport which 
haa made tho animal renowned, 
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